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The  Death  of  Coleridge. 


WHEN  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Coleridge,  it  was  without 
grief.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  long  been  on  the 
confines  of  the  next  world;  that  he  had  a  hunger  for  eternity* 
I  grieved  then  that  I  could  not  grieve.  But,  since,  I  feel  how 
great  a  part  he  was  of  me.  His  great  and  dear  spirit  haunts 
me.  I  cannot  think  a  thought,  I  cannot  make  a  criticism  on 
men  or  books,  without  an  ineffectual  turning  and  refeience  to 
him.  He  was  the  proof  and  touchstone  of  all  my  cogitations. 
He  was  a  Grecian  (or  in  the  first  form)  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  I  was  Deputy  Grecian,  and  the  same  subordination  and 
deference  to  him  I  have  preserved  through  a  life-long  ac- 
quaintance. Great  in  his  writings,  he  was  greatest  in  his  con- 
versation. In  him  was  disproved  that  old  maxim,  that  we 
should  allow  every  one  his  share  of  talk.  He  would  talk  from 
morn  to  "dewy  eve,**  nor  cease  till  far  midnight;  yet  who 
ever  would  interrupt  him?  who  would  obstruct  that  contin- 
uous flow  of  converse,  fetched  from  Helicon  or  Zion?  He 
had  the  tact  of  making  the  unintelligible  seem  plain.  Many 
who  read  the  abstruser  parts  of  his  Friend  would  complain 
that  his  works  did  not  answer  to  his  spoken  wisdom.  They 
were  identical.  But  he  had  a  tone  in  oral  delivery  which 
seemed  to  convey  sense  to  those  who  were  otherwise  imper- 
fect recipients.  He  was  my  fifty-years-old  friend  without  a 
dissension.  Never  saw  I  his  likeness,  nor  probably  can  the 
world  see  it  again.  I  seem  to  love  the  house  he  died  at  more 
passionately  than  when  he  lived.  What  was  his  mansion  is 
consecrated  to  me  a  chapel. — Charles  Lamb, 
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WOE  to  the  mother  who  rejects  the 
sacred  joys  of  maternal  service  that 
she  may  give  herself  to  the  pleasures  of 
society,  or  turns  aside  from  the  sacred 
duties  of  motherhood  to  politics,  bread- 
winning,  philanthropies,  or  even  what  we 
call  the  oflSces  of  religion  !  True,  she 
must  not  immure  herself  if  she  would  be 
a  true  mother.  If  she  would  give  her  life 
to  her  child,  she  must  go  into  life  to  re- 
ceive its  ministries,  that  she  may  minis- 
ter them  again.  But  society  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  home,  and  is  sacred 
only  as  it  serves  the  home.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  she  can  be  a  better 
mother  if  she  will  take  the  full  duties  of 
citizenship  and  add  to  the  administration 
of  the  home  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
1  ministration  of  the  state.  That  is  not 
[our  opinion  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
consider  that  question.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  no  subtle  temptation  should 
be  permitted  tp  seduce  the  mother,  no  in- 
ferior duty  to  summon  her  from  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  office.  If  she  turns  aside 
from  motherhood,  neglecting  its  offices, 
that  she  may  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
household  by  her  toil,  or  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  state  by  her  counsels,  she  turns 
aside  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  service, 
from  that  life  which  is  the  end  of  all  liv- 
ing to  those  activities  which  exist  only 
that  they  may  minister  to  that  life.  Of 
all  service  to  the  commonwealth,  that  of 
mother  in  the  ministry  of  home  is  the  su- 
preme service.    She  is  Queen. — Outlook, 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be  denied, 
that   comparatively    few    school-officers 


really  know  what  sort  of  an  education 
they  are  providing ;  whether  it  is  well  or 
ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended; 
whether  it  is  founded  on  the  unchanging 
principles  of  mental  progress,  or  upon 
crude  theories,  half  digested  schemes,  and 
superficial  views  of  the  philosophyi:  of 
mind.  Few,  comparatively,  are  aware 
that  there  are  any  well-settled  maxims 
upon  which,  as  an  immutable  basis,  the 
whole  superstructure  of  all  sound  culture 
mubt  rest.  And  hence,  men  who  can 
**keep  the  children  still,*'  six  hours  a 
day,  and  hear  them  **say  their  lessons," 
are  deemed  fit  to  be  teachers. — Bateman, 


In  Europe  the  conviction  is  prevalent 
that  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  pension  teach- 
ers. All  the  twenty-six  States  that  form 
the  German  Empire  pay  pensions  both  to 
teachers  and  their  widows  and  orphans. 
A  Teachers*  Union  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  form  of  mutual  aid  society  pays  an- 
nuities to  disabled  teachers.  In  Austria 
the  pension  schemes  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  One  example  will 
suffice:  The  teachers  pay  annually  2  per 
cent,  of  their  salaries,  and  the  first  tenth 
of  the  first  year's  salary  as  well  as  the 
first  tenth  ot  every  increase  ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  fund  is  supplied  by  the  State 
and  the  communities.  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark  and  also  most  of  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  have  recognized  the 
advisability  of  removing  worn-out  teach- 
ers. In  Russia  the  teachers  in  the  town 
schools  may  also  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing a  pension.  Holland  has  had  a  State 
scheme  for  pensioning  teachers  since  the 
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year  1878,  and  teachers  can  claim  retire- 
ment with  a  pension,  if  incapacitated, 
after  ten  years  of  service,  or  for  old  age 
at  65.  In  Belgium  the  fund  is  formed  in 
this  way:  Two  fifths  are  paid  by  the 
community,  two-fifths  by  the  State,  one- 
fifth  by  the  province,  and  nothing  by  the 
teacher.  The  pension  may  reach  $1000 
a  year.  In  France  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers are  paid  subject  to  a  deduction  of  5 
per  cent.,  plus  one-twelfth  of  the  first 
year's  salary,  plus  one- twelfth  of  each  in- 
crease for  the  first  year  of  such  increase. 
This  second  form  of  deduction  is  produc- 
tive of  great  evil.  The  pension  is  pay- 
able after  thirty  years  of  service,  the  other 
factor  being  incapacity  or  60  years  of  age. 
The  amount  of  pension  depends  upon  the 
number  of  years  of  service  by  the  teacher. 


In  his  earliest  lessons  on  geography,  a 
teacher  should  endeavor  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  scholars  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  earth  we  live  on,  and  then  to 
endeavor  in  the  simplest  words  to  turn  to 
account  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  he  is 
gradually  arousing.  If  a  teacher  begins 
with  bald  statements  such  as  these,  **The 
earth  is  round  like  an  orange,  and  flat  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Its  surface  is  di- 
vided into  land  and  water;  the  largest 
division  of  land  is  called  a  continent,  and 
the  large&t  division  of  water  is  called  an 
ocean.  An  island  is  a  piece  of  land  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water,  and  a  lake  is 
just  the  opposite,  a  piece  of  water  sur- 
rounded by  land,**  &c.,  &c.,  he  runs  a 
fair  chance  of  disgusting  his  class  by  such 
lifeless,  mechanical  treatment.  In  this 
subject  above  all  others,  should  two  well- 
known  maxims  be  observed, — to  pass 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  to 
do  a  little  well  in  every  lesson. — Blakision, 


Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  before  the  State 
Temperance  Union,  appealed  to  his  hear- 
ers to  oppose  the  chewing-gum  habit  and 
to  persevere  until  it  is  crusaded  out  of 
Kansas.  He  asserted  that  the  chewing- 
gum  vice  had  made  millionaires  out  of  a 
few  men  in  a  few  years,  and  instead  of 
doing  any  good  whatever  was  encourag- 
ing dangerous  habits  among  the  people. 
He  argued  that  the  foundation  of  tem- 
perance reform  should  be  laid  at  the 
chewing-gum  age  of  childhood,  as  the 
habit  was  a  sort  of  self-indulgence  that 
should  be  restrained.  If  the  child's  will 
was  educated  to  resist  this  habit,  it  could 


be  easier  trained  to  resist  other  habits. 
The  bishop  was  particular  in  his  criticism 
of  the  chewing-gum  girl,  and  urged  that 
she  be  given  to  understand  that  indul- 
gence of  the  habit  was  to  her  discredit. 


**  I  don't  yike  you.  Aunt  Jennie,"  said 
Wilbur,  after  his  aunt  had  interfered  with 
some  cherished  idea  he  had  in  mind. 
**  An*  if  you  don't  let  me  alone,  I'll  save 
up  my  pottet  money  an'  buy  a  tapir." 
**  A  what?"  asked  hisaunt.  **A  tapir," 
said  Wilbur.    *  *  An*  tapirs,  they  eat  ants!" 

The  Boston  Journal  tells  a  good  story  0 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale.  When  he  went  to 
register  in  Boston  a  year  or  two  ago,  a 
young  man  who  did  not  know  who  be 
was  told  him  to  read  a  passage  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  proof 
that  he  could  read.  Dr.  Hale  is  very 
near-sighted  and  had  left  his  spectacles  at 
home,  and  so  his  reading  was  somewhat 
lame  and  uncertain.  The  young  man, 
during  the  reading,  looked  at  him  in 
some  disgust;  and  finally  told  him  with  a 
reproving  look,  that  if  he  had  paid  more 
attention  to  his  books  when  a  boy  than 
he  had  to  baseball,  he  would  now  be  able 
to  read  better. 


Teachers  should  ever  be  students.  No 
teacher  can  succeed  who  is  content  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  rest,  or  who  stops  to 
ask  the  cost  of  his  labor  or  what  will  be 
his  reward.  The  world  owes  nothing  to 
its  contented  men  and  women.  Content- 
ment means  decline.  The  only  way  to 
do  well  is  to  strive  to  do  better.  This 
law  of  growth  through  striving  is  as  uni- 
versal in  its  application  as  the  law  of 
gravitation.  A  teacher  without  an  ideal 
— an  ever-movable  ideal — is  intellectually, 
if  not  morally,  dead. — Patrick. 


The  seven  stars  in  the  Great  Dipper  are 
in  reality  seven  splendid  suns,  probably 
very  much  larger  than  our  sun,  and  glow- 
ing with  intense  lustre.  Iron,  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  other  well-known  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  atmospheres  of  these 
stars,  and  their  massive  globes,  raging 
with  fiery  heat,  rush  through  the  depths 
of  space  with  inconceivable  speed.  Five 
of  the  stars  are  receding  from  us  at  the 
rate  of  seventeen  miles  per  second,  the 
other  two  are  traveling  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. It  is  certain  that  these  two  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  system  as  the 
other  five.     Thirty-six  thousand    years 
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hence  the  seven  stats  of  the  Great  Dipper 
will  have  dissolved  partnership,  and  its 
appearance  will  have  changed.  The 
handle  of  the  Dipper  will  be  bent 
and  its  rim  out  of  place,  for  the  reason 
that  five  stars  will  have  drifted  in  one  di- 
rection and  two  in  another.  During 
countless  ages  the  stars  which  seem  so 
steadfast  have  been  rushing  onward 
through  space.  There  are  stars  travel- 
ing in  'family  parties/  as  Miss  Gierke 
quaintly  expresses  it,  colonies  of  stars  of 
a  friendly  tendency  drifting  together, 
others  less  friendly  drifting  apart.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  each  star  thus  urging 
its  way  through  space  is  an  enormous 
mass  of  glowing  vapor,  yet  the  most  per- 
fect order  and  harmony  prevail  in  the 
star- depths. — Mary  Proctor. 


Give  them,  in  both  prose  and  rhyme, 
the  stories  that  have  the  **  poetic  touch  ;*' 
for  children  are  bom  poets.  Why  crush 
the  poetry  out  of  their  lives?  Along 
with  the  stories  that  people  their  world 
with  imaginary  beings,  give  them  the 
more  wonderful,  true  story  of  life  and 
growth.  Christ  taught  in  parables.  Be 
sure  the  truth  is  there,  and  children  will 
find  it.  What  we  want  is  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  world,  by  men  and  women  of 
recognized  literary  ability,  as  well  as 
sympathy  with  child-life.  They  will 
prove  an  overflowing  fountain  of  inspira- 
tion and  joy ;  for  we  all  know  how,  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  the  little 
ones  beg  us  to  tell  again  the  stories  and 
poems  they  love.  How  eagerly  and 
emphatically  tbey  correct  us  when  to- 
night's version  differs  from  last  night's, 
and  this  is  well.  Why  not  heed  this 
hint  of  nature,  and  let  it  teach  us  to 
absorb  a  few  of  the  best  books,  until  their 
beautiful  thoughts  are  really  a  part  of 
ourselves?  As  the  child  grows  older, 
give  him,  now  and  then,  a  book  for  his 
own— a  book  worth  reading  and  re- read- 
ing. This  will  mean  a  rich  harvest  in 
the  ripening  time. 

It  is  said  that  the  locomotive  whistle 
was  invented  because  of  the  destruction 
of  a  load  of  eggs.  When  locomotives 
were  first  built  the  country  roads  were 
for  the  most  part  crossed  at  grade,  and 
the  engine  driver  had  no  way  of  giving 
warning  of  his  approach  except  by  blow- 
ing a  tin  horn.  The  horn,  it  may  be 
imagined,  was  far  from  being  suiScient 
warning.    One  day  in  the  year  1833  a 


farmer  was  crossing  the  railroad  track  on 
one  of  the  country  roads  in  England  with 
a  great  load  of  eggs  and  butter.  Just  as 
he  came  out  upon  the  track  a  train  ap- 
proached. The  engine  man  blew  his 
horn  lustily,  but  the  farmer  did  not  hear 
it.  Eighty  dozen  of  eggs  and  fifty 
pounds  of  butter  were  smashed  into  ao 
indistinguishable,  unpleasant  mass,  and 
mingled  with  the  kindling  wood  to 
which  the  wagon  was  reduced.  The 
railway  company  had  to  pay  the  farmer 
the  value  of  his  wagon.  It  was  consid- 
ered a  very  serious  matter,  and  straight- 
way a  director  of  the  company,  Ashlen 
Baxter  by  name,  went  to  Alton  Grange, 
where  George  Stephenson  lived,  to  see 
if  he  could  not  invent  something  that 
would  give  a  warning  more  likely  to  be 
heard.  Stephenson  went  to  work,  and 
the  next  day  had  a  contrivance  which, 
when  attached  to  the  engine  boiler  and 
the  steam  turned  on,  gave  out  a  shrill, 
discordant  sound.  The  railroad  directors, 
greatly  delighted,  ordered  similar  con- 
trivances attached  to  all  the  locomotives, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  voice  of  the 
locomotive  whistle  has  never  been  silent. 


The  very  finest  expression  on  the  face 
of  a  child  or  infant  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
of  open-eyed  and  often  open-mouthed 
curiosity  and  wonder.  The  objects  of 
nature  charm  and  entrance  the  soul, 
which  for  the  moment  becomes  almost 
one  with  the  face.  This  divinest  thing 
in  childhood,  which  only  bad  school 
methods  can  kill,  which  prompts  the 
primeval  experiments  of  infants  in  learn- 
ing to  use  their  senses,  limbs,  and  minds 
upon  nature,  is  the  root  of  the  spirit  of 
research  in  man,  which  explores,  pries, 
and  persistently  inquires. 

The  highest  of  all  forms  of  literature  is, 
by  common  consent,  the  poetical.  The 
classics  of  all  languages  of  the  first  rank 
are  rich  in  poetry.  The  English  is  espe- 
cially opulent  in  this  form  of  wealth.  No 
student  of  English  can  lay  claim  to  any 
high  measure  of  culture,  who  has  not 
learned  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
ductions of  British  poets  of  the  highest 
rank — who  has  not  obeyed  Horace's  in- 
junction to  the  Latin  students  of  his  own 
day,  "To  turn  over  the  great  masters 
with  daily,  with  nightly  hand.*'  In 
order  to  do  this  with  the  highest  profit 
and  delight,  one  must  know  how.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  line  of  study,  we 
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'  *  learn  to  do  by  doing.  *  *  The  best  of  all 
advice  to  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
would  learn  to  read  the  English  masters, 
is  to  read  them. 


**  It  is  the  teacher  makes  the  school.*' 
He  should  be  a  full  orbed  man  from 
whom,  as  from  the  sun,  radiate  influences 
warm  and  bright,  wholesome  and  inspir- 
ing. He  should  be  a  loving  heart  of 
hope  and  energy,  generous  as  the  sun  and 
healthful  as  its  beams.  He  should  be 
one  who  rates  quality  far  above  quantity, 
and  holds  a  little  that  is  angelic  worth 
much  that  is  **  of  the  earth  earthy  ;**  one 
who  can  fling  open  the  darkened  windows 
of  the  soul  that  new  landscapes  of  beauty 
may  attract  the  dull  vision  of  the  student, 
and  the  breath  of  a  new  life  blow  in  to 
stir  his  stagnant  blood,  lest  he  die  of  as- 
phyxia, as  so  many  do  in  their  heavily- 
laden  atmosphere  of  mere  animal  thought 
and  feeling.  He  should  teach,  as  the 
fathers  have  taught,  that  virtue  is  health, 
and  vice  the  sickness  of  the  spiritual 
man;  that  virtue  is  strength,  and  in  it 
the  power  of  mastery  looking  unto  eternal 
life,  while  vice  is  but  weakness,  disease, 
sinking  downward  into  eternal  death. 


George  W.  Childs  said  of  General 
Grant,  after  a  very  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  more  than  twenty  years: 
••Another  great  trait  of  his  character  was 
his  purity  in  every  way.  I  never  heard 
him  express  or  make  an  indelicate  allu- 
sion in  any  form  or  manner.  There  is 
nothing  I  ever  heard  him  say  that  could 
not  be  repeated  in  the  presence  of  wo- 
men.*' Is  the  tomb  at  Riverside  Park  on 
the  Hudson,  erected  by  a  grateful  people, 
and  saluted  by  steamers  as  they  pass  up 
and  down  the  river,  as  much  to  his  honor 
as  the  simple  fact  here  recorded  ? 

This  fine  tribute  of  the  influence  of  the 
family  life  of  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father 
•of  the  great  Beecher  family,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Kate  Kingsley  Ide,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly : 

••After  the  picture  of  the  *  Governor's 
family,*  and  the  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years,  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  famous 
social  group  whose  influence  has  been  felt 
throughout  this  whole  century,  in  Amer- 
ican literature,  education,  philosophy  and 
theology.  Civil  society,  also,  is  largely 
indebted  to  that  Litchfield  family  of  Ly- 
man Beecher,  whose  mandate — 'Mind 
your  mother!  Quick  I   No  crying  !   Look 


pleasant!* — was  obeyed  in  military  fash- 
ion. This  household  was  preeminently 
cheerful,  witty,  literary,  social,  and  free 
in  its  development.  The  growing  young 
people  were  not  uneasy  boys  somewhere 
every  night,  because  the  older  and 
younger  enjoyed  and  appreciated  each 
other  in  delightful  evenings  at  home, 
where  conversation  was  educative,  thrill- 
ing and  amusing,  with  true  story  and 
anecdote.  The  young  Beechers  had 
plenty  of  wholesome  household  and  out- 
of-door  work  during  the  day,  so  that  to 
be  with  the  family  at  night  was  as  restful 
to  them  as  evening  basket-ball  and  feats  on 
the  trapeze  in  the  gymnasium,  away  from 
the  family,  are  to  our  young  people.  Their 
prayer- meeting  was  'family  prayers,* 
Their  literary  club  was  a  family  affair. 
Their  theatre  was  a  family  affair,  with 
continual  star  additions  in  men  and  wo- 
men from  far  and  near,  that  gave  and  re- 
ceived large  measures  of  profit  and 
amusement,  thus  instituting  a  family 
reciprocity  that  has,  finally,  been  copied 
by  the  family  of  nations.** 

The  main  secret  of  long  life,  that  is,  of 
agreeable  long  life,  free  from  disorders, 
appears  to  lie  in  regulating  our  eating: 
and  drinking.  Persons  who  wish  to  live 
long  and  enjoy  life  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  moderate  in  all  things ;  we 
can  not  have  at  the  same  time  the  en- 
joyment of  high  living  and  that  of  re- 
maining a  long  time  among  our  friends. 
Physicians  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
the  abuse  of  food  and  drink  that  is  made 
under  pretext  of  gaining  strength  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  for  them 
to  do  than  to  react  against  this  tendency. 


Yesterday  a  friend  took  an  opal  and 
pressed  it  in  his  palm,  and  held  it  there 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  took  it  out 
and  showed  it  to  me,  and  it  was  all  flash- 
ing with  light  and  with  color  from  the 
heart  of  it.  So  God  takes  you  and  me, 
poor  stones  with  no  light  or  life  in  us, 
and  He  holds  us  in  His  palm,  and  He 
presses  us  to  His  heart,  and  then  takes 
us,  as  it  were,  away  from  Him  for  the 
moment,  and  out  from  us  there  flash 
patience  and  courage,  and  hope  and  love, 
which  His  heart  and  His  warmth  have 
put  into  us.  They  will  die  and  be  for- 
gotten, but  the  great  hand  that  holds  and 
the  great  heart  that  presses  and  the  great 
soul  that  inspires  will  not  die  and  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  this  world  nor  in  the 
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next.  The  grass  witbereth  and  the  flower 
fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  endur- 
eth  forever. — Lyman  Abbott. 

"Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights" 
is  among  latest  additions  to  the  Eclectic 
School  Readings— a  new  series,  the 
earlier  volumes  of  which  have  proved  so 
popular  and  successful  in  American 
schools,  both  public  and  private.  The 
stories  have  here  been  re-written  and 
such  tales  as  **  Aladdin  and  the  Wonder- 
fiil  Lamp,"  •'  Sindbad,  the  Sailor,"  **  AH 
Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  and  many 
others  presented  in  a  style  and  form 
which,  without  detracting  greatly  from 
the  charm  of  the  originals,  eliminate  all 
objectionable  features  and  adapt  the 
stories  to  school  use.  The  effect  of  these 
enchanting  tales  is  enhanced  by  numer- 
ous full-page  artistic  pictures. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE 
MEMORY.* 


BY  NATHAN  C.  SCHAKFFER. 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  learning  and 
reciting  the  demonstration  of  a  theo- 
rem in  geometry.  The  language  of  the 
textbook  may  be  committed  to  memory 
and  accepted  in  the  classroom ;  or  the 
pupil  may  fix  in  his  mind  the  line  of 
argument  and  give  in  his  own  language 
the  successive  steps  of  the  demonstration. 
The  former  method  is  a  sure  sign  of  bad 
teaching  and  of  defective  habits  of  study. 
Whenever  a  skilful  teacher  finds  his 
pupil  giving  the  exact  words  of  the  text- 
book on  geometry,  he  changes  the  letter- 
ing of  the  figure  and  sometimes  even  the 
figure  itself.  He  is  not  satisfied  until  he 
feels  sure  that  the  pupil  is  thinking  the 
thoughts  of  the  geometry  and  recalling 
the  ideas  by  the  inner  nexus  which  binds 
them  into  a  line  of  argument  or  chain  of 
proof.  He  insists  on  it  that  the  learner 
shall  cultivate  a  memory  for  ideas  rather 
than  words. 

Does  it  follow  that  the  verbal  memory 
is  to  be  ignored  and  despised  ?  This  is 
the  feeling  of  the  learner  who  has  tested 
the  pleasures  of  thinking ;  he  hates  the 
drudgery  of  learning  by  heart,  because  he 
has  reached  the  age  when  logical  memory 

^Address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers*  Association  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at 
BeUcfonte,  July  6,  1898. 


begins  to  assert  itself  at  the  expense  of 
the  verbal  memory. 

In  the  right  use  of  the  memory  we 
have  the  touchstone  by  which  we  can 
test  the  genuine  gold  of  good  teaching 
and  distinguish  it  from  its  counterfeit — 
rote  teaching. 

**  There  is  no  one  department  of  educa- 
tional work,**  says  Fitch,  "in  which  the 
difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
teaching  is  so  manifest  as  in  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  the  faculty  of  mempry, 
the  mode  of  training  it,  and  the  uses  to 
which  different  teachers  seek  to  put  it.*' 
The  unskilled  teacher  too  often  uses  the 
verbal  memory  as  a  substitute  for  think- 
ing; the  skilful  teacher  uses  it  as  a  treas- 
ure house  for  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and 
fixes  in  it  facts,  ideas,  statements,  truths 
and  laws  which  serve  as  material  for 
further  thought,  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion. Fitch  has  well  said  that  of  all  the 
exercises  at  school  there  is  none  that  has 
so  little  heart  in  it  as  learning  by  heart. 
He  quotes  a  maxim  of  Montaigne  to  the 
effect  that  to  know  a  thing  by  heart  is 
not  to  know  it  at  all — a  maxim  that  is 
true  if  the  knowing  involves  nothing 
more  than  ability  to  repeat  the  mere 
words  of  a  book.  When  a  form  of  words 
is  memorized,  the  skillful  teacher  sees  to 
it  that  their  meaning  is  understood,  that 
their  force  and  beauty  is  appreciated. 

**  There  are  some  things  which  deserve 
to  be  remembered  as  much  on  account  of 
the  special  form  they  assume  as  on  that 
of  the  truths  they  embody.  If  the  lan- 
guage in  which  a  truth  is  conveyed  has 
any  special  authority,  any  historic  sig- 
nificance, or  any  poetical  beauty,  the 
language  itself  becomes  a  thing  worth 
appropriating  over  and  above  the 
thoughts  conveyed  in  that  language.  So 
verses  of  poetry,  passages  from  great 
writers  and  orators,  formularies  of  faith, 
wise  maxims  in  which,  as  Lord  Russell 
said,  the  wisdom  of  the  many  is  summed 
up  by  the  wit  of  one — all  these  are  worth 
learning  by  heart.** 

The  role  teacher  is  satisfied  if  the 
pupils  learn  the  words;  the  true  teacher 
sees  to  it  that  the  pupil  also  gets  the  idea, 
the  thought,  the  sentiment  that  is  en- 
shrined in  the  language  committed  to 
memory.  The  word  and  the  thing,  the 
sign  and  the  thing  signified,  the  content 
as  well  as  the  fornf  of  the  definition  or 
rule  of  syntax,  the  thought  of  a  verse  as 
well  as  its  metre  and  rhyme,  receive  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who 
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is  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  his 
art.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  instances 
he  prefers  that  the  pupil  shall  frame  the 
language  in  which  the  truths  of  the  les- 
sons are  recited;  but  when  a  form  of 
statement  is  a  triumph  of  intellect  or 
carries  with  it  the  perfection  of  genius,  he 
may  require  it  to  be  memorized,  provided 
that  in  so  doing  the  pupil  does  not  ex- 
haust the  mental  force  which  is  needed 
for  the  more  important  processes  involved 
in  the  assimilation  of  truth  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

That  the  ancients  understood  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  memory  is  evident  from 
their  method  of  teaching  the  law. 

The  Roman  school  boy  learned  by 
heart  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Law. 
His  teachers  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the  words,  they  in- 
sisted that  he  should  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  law  and  apply  it  in  regu- 
lating his  own  conduct  and  in  passing 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  others. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Roman  people 
became  the  exponents  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
Roman  jurisprudence  still  exerts  a 
moulding  influence  upon  the  legislation 
of  the  Latin  races,  if  not  of  the  entire 
civilized  world? 

But  there  is  still  another  nation  of 
antiquity  whose  youth  were  instructed  in 
the  law  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
The  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  committed  to  memory.  In 
chapter  vi,  6-9  of  Deuteronomy  we  read: 
**And  these  words,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down, and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou 
shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write 
them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and 
on  thy  gates.  *'  Verse  18  of  chapter  xi. 
is  still  more  explicit:  **  Therefore  shall 
ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart 
and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be 
as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.**  The 
exact  words  of  the  law  were  to  be  fixed 
in  the  memory  and  kept  before  both  the 
bodily  and  the  mental  eye  until  they 
passed  into  the  deeds  and  conduct  of 
every-day  life.  In  John  vii.  49  we  find 
the  same  thought:   **This  people  who 


knoweth  not  the  law  is  cursed.**  This 
was  the  universal  conviction  of  Judaism 
after  the  Babylonian  exile  if  not  before. 
The  reading  of  the  Talmud  has  been 
likened  unto  traveling  through  endless 
galleries  of  limiber  where  the  air  is  dark- 
ened and  the  lungs  are  well  nigh  asphyx, 
iated  with  the  rising  dust.  On  one  point- 
however,  the  Jewish  Rabbis  speak  with 
the  authority  and  earnestness  of  those 
who  know  whereof  they  afiirm.  To  the 
Law!  is  the  exhortation  sounded  abroad 
in  every  key.  **Let  your  house,**  says 
one,  *'  be  a  house  of  assembly  for  these 
wise  in  the  law;  let  yourself  be  dusted  by 
the  dust  of  their  feet  and  drink  eagerly 
their  teaching.**  *'Make  the  study  of 
the  law  thy  special  business,**  says  an- 
other. *  *  The  more  teaching  of  the  law, " 
says  a  third,  **the  more  life;  the  more 
school,  the  more  wisdom;  the  more  coun- 
sel, the  more  reasonable  action.  He  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  law  gains  life  in 
the  world  to  come.** 

Maxims  like  the  following  show  the 
stress  that  was  laid  upon  exercises  de- 
signed to  bring  out  the  full  force  and  im- 
port of  the  law:  **  When  two  sit  together 
and  do  not  converse  about  the  law,  they 
are  an  assembly  of  scorners,  of  which  it 
is  said:  'Sit  not  in  the  seat  of  scorners.' 
When  however  two  sit  together  and  con- 
verse about  the  law,  the  Shechinah  (the 
Divine  Presence)  is  present  among  them.  ** 
**  When  three  eat  together  at  one  table 
and  do  not  converse  about  the  law,  it  is 
as  though  they  ate  of  the  offerings  of  the 
dead.  But  when  three  eat  together  at 
one  table  and  converse  about  the  law,  it 
is  as  though  they  ate  at  the  table  of 
God.  * '  *  *  The  following  are  things  whose 
interest  is  enjoyed  in  this  world,  while 
the  capital  remains  for  the  world  to  come: 
Reverence  for  fathers  and  mothers,  be- 
nevolence, peace-making  among  neigh- 
bors, and  the  study  of  the  law  above 
them  all.** 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  chosen 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  mere 
memorizing  of  the  law.  Their  teachers 
sought  to  make  it  a  living,  regulative 
force  in  all  the  relations  of  man.  Their 
practice  emphasized  a  phase  of  memory 
work  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
whenever  pupils  are  requested  to  Itarn  by 
heart  any  form  of  words  or  selection  of 
literature.  Words  have  no  value  so  long 
as  they  remain  mere  words.  When 
words  convey  the  intended  meaning,  the 
more  perfect  the  form  in  which  they  are 
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joined  together,  the  deeper  and  more 
lasting  is  the  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the  learner. 

In  constructing  a  science  of  pedagogy- 
it  is  well  to  make  a  list  of  the  things 
which  should  be  learned  by  heart.  In 
addition  to  the  things  referred  to  above, 
it  is  easy  to  find  in  the  so-called  thought- 
studies  many  things  which  should  be  in- 
delibly inscribed  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
mind  by  careful  drill  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion. Among  these  are  the  formulae 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  calcula- 
tions in  trigonometry,  analytical  geom- 
etry and  the  calculus.  The  student  who 
does  not  carry  these  in  his  memory  is  as 
helpless  in  the  higher  mathematics  as  the 
pupil  is  in  arithmetical  computations  if 
he  does  not  know  by  heart  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  have  failed 
to  secure  situations  in  banks  and  mercan- 
tile houses  because  they  had  never  learned 
to  add  a  column  of  figures  with  facility 
and  accuracy.  The  toothpicks  and  shoe- 
pegs  and  jackstraws  are  valuable  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  the  ideas  of  number. 
The  power  to  add  a  column  of  figures  in 
the  ledger  can  only  be  acquired  by  fixing 
in  the  mind  all  the  possible  combinations 
of  the  digits  in  the  addition  of  columns 
up  to  one  hundred. 

The  great  reform  which  Pestalozzi 
sought  to  make,  was  the  substitution  of 
the  intelligent  for  the  blind  use  of  words. 
In  his  zeal  he  tried  to  do  away  with 
memorizing  the  multiplication  table.  The 
Swiss  teachers  soon  discovered  his  mis- 
take. They  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
teaching  the  learner  to  construct  the  table; 
they  drill  until  his  mind  gives  spontane- 
ously the  product  of  any  two  digits — 
which  can  be  named.  The  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  must  likewise  be 
fixed  by  drill  and  repetition,  although  it 
is  the  very  essence  of  rote  teaching  to  re- 
quire pupils  to  memorize  these  tables 
without  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  terms 
employed  by  the  use  of  inches,  feet  and 
yards,  of  pints,  quarts  and  gallons,  and 
of  the  other  units  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

In  early  life  the  memory  for  words  is 
strong  and  retentive.  It  is  an  abuse  to 
postpone  the  learning  of  the  vocabulary 
and  the  grammar  oT  foreign  languages 
until  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  com- 
mon branches  have  been  mastered.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  a  boy  can  with  compar- 
atively   li;tle  eflFort  acquire  the  eleven 


hundred  variations  of  the  Greek  verb. 
At  eighteen  or  twenty-one  this  becomes  a 
discouraging  task.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  demonstration  of  the  more  abstruse 
rules  in  arithmetic,  which  are  delightful 
exercises  at  twenty- one,  may  prove  to  be 
a  herculean  task  to  the  boy  who  has  not 
yet  reached  his  teens.  Every  city  of  the 
third  class  should  support  at  least  one 
grammar  school  in  which  the  boys  who 
are  to  be  fitted  for  college  can  begin  the 
study  of  Latin  before  they  have  completed 
the  twelfth  year. 

Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  who  is  the 
peer  of  any  living  philosopher  in  the 
mastery  of  profound  systems  of  thought, 
found  that  he  was  losing  his  memory  for 
the  facts  of  history  and  geography.  He 
began  to  drill  himself  on  lists  of  names 
like  those  of  the  English  kings,  and 
found  the  exercise  very  helpful  in  keep- 
ing up  that  kind  of  memory  which  is 
needed  in  retaining  dates  and  names, 
facts  and  figures,  which  are  essential  to 
the  highest  success  in  dealing  with  the 
multitudinous  details  of  practical  life. 

Among  the  writer's  personal  acquaint- 
ances are  two  gentlemen  who  have 
achieved  fame  as  public  speakers.  The 
one  has  acquired  the  power  to  pick  up  a 
line  of  argument  from  a  legal  brief  and  to 
retain  it  for  use  in  the  court  room,  but  he 
cannot  quote  a  stanza  of  poetry.  The 
other  has  filled  his  mind  with  selections 
from  the  best  literature,  but  he  has  not 
developed  the  memory  for  ideas  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Each  covets  the  power  of 
the  other ;  both  feel  that  they  might  have 
reached  loftier  heights  of  success  if  they 
had  cultivated  both  the  memory  for  ideas 
and  the  memory  for  words. 

There  is  a  kind  of  portative  memory 
which  carries  statements,  poems  and 
books,  often  in  the  same  language, 
always  in  the  same  order  and  connection 
in  which  they  were  first  absorbed  by  the 
mind.  This  species  of  memory  shines  at 
examinations  and  in  all  ordinary  tests  of 
mental  strength.  But  it  is  not  indicative 
of  the  highest  type  of  mind  or  of  the  best 
habits  of  thought.  The  best  minds  work 
for  a  purpose.  They  do  not  treat  the 
memory  as  if  it  were  a  store-house  for  all 
possible  sorts  of  information.  They 
analyze  everything  they  acquire,  retain 
that  which  they  need  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose either  in  idea  or  in  the  exact  lan- 
guage, if  that  is  helpful,  and  assimilate 
knowledge  in  such  a  way  that  it  brings 
forth  a  new  harvest  of  thought,  sentiment 
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and  purpose.  The  best  use  of  the  mind's 
powers  combines  the  verbal  and  the 
logical  memory  in  analysis  and  assimi- 
lation so  as  to  lead  to  new  results  in 
science  and  thought,  to  new  creations  in 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  the  art  of  com- 
plete living. 

There  is  an  ethical  side  to  the  memory. 
Forgetting  is  as  important  as  remember- 
ing. The  chief  butler  sinned  in  forget- 
ting Joseph's  kindness  in  prison.  In 
ways  without  number  we  sin  by  forget- 
ting the  benefits  we  receive  from  friends, 
parents  and  a  kind  heavenly  Father. 
Ingratitude  is  largely  a  sin  of  memory. 
On  the  other  hand  we  may  commit  sin  by 
remembering  what  should  be  forgotten. 
The  wicked  jest,  the  obscene  phrase,  the 
vulgar  story,  may  remain  in  the  memory 
when  we  would  gladly  bury  them  in 
oblivion.  We  know  it  is  sinful  to  harbor 
them  in  the  soul.  Perhaps  their  very 
ugliness  has  helped  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind.  Here,  ineeed,  weak  human  nature 
seems  to  be  in  a  doleful  plight.  May  not 
the  very  devices  by  which  we  seek  to 
strengthen  the  memory  serve  to  retain 
the  very  things  that  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten? If  it  be  a  duty  to  forget  as  well 
as  to  remember,  and  if  the  exercises  by 
which  we  strengthen  recollection  block 
the  pathway  to  **  Lethe,'*  then  we  are  in 
a  bad  dilemma  indeed.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  manes  of  the  dead 
washed  away  all  memory  of  the  past  by 
bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  subterranean 
river  Lethe ;  they  felt  that  there  could  be 
no  bliss  for  those  who  dwell  in  the  happy 
isles  of  the  blessed  if  they  retained  the 
memories  of  a  wicked  world. 

The  true  solution  is  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  mind.  The  memory  is  like 
the  photographer's  camera.  The  artist 
does  not  obtain  a  picture  from  the  simple 
impression  of  light  upon  the  sensitive 
plate.  The  impression  must  be  de- 
veloped by  subsequent  care  and  attention. 
**The  impressions  through  our  eyes  and 
ears,  like  the  impressions  of  light  upon 
the  camera,  do  not  constitute  a  picture, 
but  only  the  foundation  for  one.  They 
can  be  developed  and  fixed  only  by  an 
act  of  our  own  minds,  the  act  of  atten- 
tion to  them.  Hold  the  attention  reso- 
lutely upon  something  else,  and  the 
impressions  fade  into  forgetfulness.  It 
is  not  the  mere  hearing  that  makes  the 
impression  ;  it  is  the  listening.  It  is  not 
merely  seeing  that  fixes  the  image,  it  is 


the  looking,  the  gazing  at  the  object. 
Fix  the  attention  strongly  upon  what  is 
to  be  remembered,  and  if  the  thing  is  to 
be  forgotten,  fix  the  attention  strongly 
upon  something  else."  If  we  treat  the 
things  that  should  be  forgotten  as  if  they 
were  unwelcome  guests,  they  leave  us 
never  to  return.  If  we  cherish  them  and 
bid  them  welcome,  thej'  come  again  and 
finally  make  their  permanent  abode 
with  us. 

Coleridge's  three  rules  of  memory, 
Keep  a  good  logic,  a  good  digestion,  a 
good  conscience,  must  be  observed  by 
him  who  would  never  abuse  his  memory. 
Conscience  sustains  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  memory.  Conscience  is  a  monitor 
telling  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave 
undone.  If  we  obey,  the  fact  is  inscribed 
upon  the  tablets  of  memory  and  becomes 
a  source  of  joy.  If  the  voice  of  this 
monitor  is  not  heeded,  the  transgression 
is  also  recorded,  and  the  memory  of  it 
becomes  a  source  of  pain  and  misery. 
Memory  thus  becomes  a  bosom  spring  of 
joy — a  paradise  from  which  none  can 
drive  us;  or  it  becomes  a  source  of  un- 
happiness  from  which  only  the  blood  of 
Christ  can  deliver  us.  In  the  blood  of 
Christ  we  have  the  true  waters  of  Lethe, 
the  cleansing  power  of  a  new  life. 


TO  A  DISCOURAGED  TEACHER. 


BY  ALICE  A.  ROBERTS,  KANSAS. 


HAVING  watched  your  conscientious, 
earnest  work  with  your  pupils  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  having  seen  the 
progress  you  have  daily  made,  as  well  as 
the  discouragements  which  assail  you,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  help  you,  with  just  a 
suggestion.  Because  you  have  been  un- 
able to  invent  some  entirely  new  system 
for  teaching  reading  or  arithmetic,  you 
have  been  disappointed  and  have  felt  that 
your  work  has  not  been  worth  as  much 
as  it  should  have  been.  You  have  not 
had  as  much  recognition  as  others,  per- 
haps inferior  teachers,  have  obtained.  If 
you  will  take  a  word  of  advice  from  one 
who  has  struggled  with  this  Apollyon 
and  to  a  certain  extent  conquered,  you 
will  cheerfully  continue  your  work  as  you 
have  begun.  You  will  strive  to  arouse 
in  your  pupils  that  enthusiasm  and  love 
for  learning  itself,  which  alone  is  the  true 
education. 
Why  do  you  teach  school  ?    If  for  the 
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dollars  which  you  receive,  you  are  work- 
ing on  a  wrong  principle.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  rich  school  teacher.  If  you 
<:annot  be  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  moulding  the  minds  that  are 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  that  you  will  receive  your  re- 
ward in  the  way  their  work  is  done,  you 
have  mistaken  your  calling  and  should 
find  other  employment. 

What  if  Mr.  A.  has  a  new  method  of 
teaching  division — long  d  i vision  ?  Do  you 
think  he  has  really  discovered  a  better 
way  of  teaching  this  old> fashioned  subject 
than  the  way  which  you  have  so  enthusi- 
astically and  successfully  taught?  He 
may  be  able  to  conduct  a  fine,  showy  reci- 
tation before  visitors,  having  his  pupils 
well  trained  in  memoriter  exercises,  but 
is  the  long  division  any  different  ? 

Suppose  Miss  B.  has  a  new  way  of  de- 
veloping a  diagram,  do  you  think  she 
will  encourage  her  pupils  by  this  novel 
means  to  become  more  pioficient  in  the 
use  of  English  ?  Will  they  have  a  love 
for  reading — the  true  reading,  which  is 
searching  and  studying  the  words  of  our 
master  authors  for  gems  of  thought  which 
they  contain,  and  not  the  modern  school- 
girl manner  of  skimming  through  books 
simply  for  the  sensations  which  they  con- 
tain—will they,  think  you,  have  this 
love  for  language  ? 

Miss  J.  teaches  geography  wonderfully. 
She  has  a  method  all  her  own  which  she 
has  invented.  She  teaches  elevation, 
climate,  change  of  season,  location,  etc., 
in  a  new  way — at  least  so  say  her  patrons, 
and  the  superintendent — while  you  have 
DO  system  which  you  can  call  by  name. 
You  say,  **I  only  teach  my  pupils  geog- 
raphy." 

I  have  had  pupils,  many  of  them,  say 
when  I  question  them,  **I  can't  do  my 
problems  in  that  way ;  I  learned  Mr.  A*s 
method,  and  everybody  says  that  it  is  a 
fine  thing,"  and,  when  asked  to  solve 
questions  according  to  Mr.  A*s  method, 
were  utterly  unable  to  do  the  simplest 
problem,  or  even  to  give  me  the  answer, 
**Oh,  I  have  not  had  that  yet,"  just  as 
though  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy were  dealt  out  in  doses,  sugar- 
coated,  and  easily  swallowed  by  pupils 
supposed  to  be  lacking  in  capabilit}'  and 
brain  power. 

Learning  is  just  as  difficult  as  it  was 
when  we  went  to  school.  No  method, 
no  system,  no  teacher  will  furnish  pupils 
with  the  capability  to  escape  the  work 


necessary  to  obtain  knowledge.  No 
knowledge  worth  gaining  is  ever  obtained 
easily. 

But  it  was  not  my  object  to  find  fault 
with  these  **fad"  systems  and  their 
teachers,  but  to  encourage  you.  You 
have  the  right  spirit.  You  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  that  better  education,  which 
is  not  a  sham,  and  has  no  recourse  to 
charlatan  tricks  to  encourage  it.  You 
inspire  your  children  with  a  delight  in 
their  work,  and  this  combined  with  the 
tact  which  you  exercise  in  making  the 
lazy  laggards  in  your  class  apply  them- 
selves to  the  work  in  hand  thoroughly,  is 
all  that  you  need  to  make  your  work 
count  in  the  truest  sense. 

So  my  friend,  do  not  go  about  with 
downcast  spirit,  but  knowing  that  you 
possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
branches  you  are  to  teach,  and  the  power 
to  arouse,  encourage,  help,  inspire  and 
stimulate  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  cheer- 
fully persevere.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  succeed  in  your  chosen  calling — 
though  you  may  have  no  ** method"  or 
**  i2id:'— Midland  Schools. 


STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 


BY  WII.LIAM  J.  ROLFE. 


IF  children  learn  nothing  else  in  school, 
they  should  learn  how  to  use  their  own 
language.  This  is  the  key  to  the  learn- 
ing of  all  time,  the  instrumentality 
whereby  all  knowledge  is  shared  and  dis- 
tributed among  men.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  only  branch  of  a  school  education  all 
of  which  the  pupils  will  find  of  positive 
practical  use  at  all  periods  of  their  life. 
Beyond  the  merest  elements,  how  much 
of  the  arithmetic  learned  in  school  is  of 
real  use  to  one  pupil  out  of  ten  ?  How 
much  of  it  is  remembered  by  the  very 
large  class  who  have  no  occasion  to  em- 
ploy it  in  later  life?  Beyond  the  great 
facts  that  could  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons, 
how  much  of  the  geography  is  remem- 
bered in  after  years  by  the  vast  majority 
who  have  learned  it  in  school  ?  In  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  and  even  in  parts  of  our 
own  country,  one  has  to  learn  the  geog- 
raphy all  over  again.  I  have  to  go  to 
the  Gazetteer  for  hundreds  of  facts  that  I 
had  to  commit  to  memory  in  my  school 
days ;  and  if  I  want  some  of  the  same 
facts  again  six  months  later,  the  chances 
are  that  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  Ga- 
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zetteer  again.  I  do  not  care  to  lumber 
up  my  memory  with  such  knowledge 
when  I  know  where  to  find  it  if  I  have 
occasion  to  make  some  temporary  use  of 
it.  So  with  the  minutiae  of  history, 
which  are  memorized  so  laboriously  in 
school,  and  forgotten  so  easily  afterwards. 
It  is  only  teachers  and  critical  students  of 
history  who  remember  them,  or  to  whom 
they  are  of  sufficient  value  or  interest  to 
justify  any  special  effort  to  retain  them; 
but  all  that  we  learn  in  the  study  of 
language,  if  it  is  taught  aright,  is  of  im- 
mediate and  enduring  value.  Every  new 
thing  we  come  to  know  in  literature  is  a 
joy  forever.  Your  school  boys  and  school 
girls,  after  they  have  become  fathers  and 
mothers,  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  this. 
I  am  old  enough  to  speak  on  this  point 
from  my  own  experience.  I  began  teach- 
ing forty  years  ago,  and  from  the  start  I 
combined  work  in  literature  with  that  in 
language.  I  have  met  many  of  my 
pupils  long  after  they  had  grown  up  and 
become  settled  in  life ;  and  I  have  found 
them  enjoying  good  books,  and  training 
their  children  to  the  same  habits  and 
tastes.  They  tell  me  that  of  all  the 
lessons  they  had  in  school,  those  in  Eng- 
lish have  been  the  most  helpful,  stimu- 
lating and  inspiring  ever  since. 


A  DEFECT  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 


DR.  J.  SPANGLER  KKIFFER. 


IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  apologize  for 
repeated  references  to  the  biography 
of  one  so  intimately  associated  as  Dr. 
Schaff  with  the  hi:>tory  of  ihe  Reformed 
church  in  this  country.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  reference  is  made  for  a  pur- 
pose apart  from  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Schaff  himself;  we  propose  to  write,  not 
so  much  of  him,  as  of  an  important  sub- 
ject suggested  by  him.  Speaking  of  the 
new  professor's  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  of  his  first  contact,  on  his  journey  by 
stage  to  Easton  and  thence  to  Reading, 
with  the  life  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
his  lot  was  to  be  cast,  his  biographer  says : 

Everywhere  curiosity  was  felt  to  see  the 
new  professor,  and  he  was  much  surprised 
at  the  attention  he  received,  people  both 
Germans  and  Americans  pouring  in  to  meet 
him.  Dr.  Schaff  was  attracted  by  the  signs 
of  prosperity  in  town  and  country,  the 
ample  farm-houses,  the  large  and  well  culti- 
vated farms  and  the  kindness  with  which 


he  was  entertained.  Probably  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  is  a  more  generous  and  un- 
stinted hospitality  exercised  than  among 
the  farmers  of  German  descent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. ...  He  was  quick  to  recognize  the 
good  traits  of  these  people,  their  implicit 
honesty,  uncomplaining  industry,  thrift, 
domestic  fidelity  and  warm  hospitality.  For 
twtnty  years  he  went  out  and  in  amongst 
them,  finding  sterling  virtues  not  excelled 
in  degree  by  any  other  population  in  the 
land.  They,  on  their  part,  were  surprised 
that  the  scholar  just  from  the  German  uni- 
versity should  b!e  so  simple  and  accessible 
in  his  manners  and  enter  so  heartily  into 
their  social  life.  To  him,  however,  it  was  a 
cause  of  surprise  that  in  a  new  country  of 
charming  hills  and  blue  mountains,  of 
forests  and  brooks,  which  seemed  adapted 
to  invite  romance  in  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion, the  signs  of  the  ideal  element  were  all 
lacking.  Where  he  expected  to  find  poetry, 
the  conversation  and  activites  of  the  people 
were  most  prosaic. 

The  man  who  has  sympathy  with  us, 
and  possesses  the  discernment  that  is 
born  of  sympathy,  he  it  is  that  shall  be 
permitted  to  criticise  us.  The  person 
who  recognizes  our  good  qualities  is  the 
person  who  shall  have  the  right  to  point 
out  our  defects.  A  most  salutary  thing 
it  is,  to  have  our  faults  made  known  to  us 
by  one  who  loves  us.  The  passage  we 
have  quoted  indicates  both  the  warm 
sympathy  and  the  keen  in.sight  of  Dr. 
Schaff,  both  his  generous  recognition  of 
goodness  and  his  wise  criticism  of  defects. 
To  him  ihe  prosaic  spirit  of  tho-.e  with 
whom  he  had  come  to  make  his  home 
seemed,  especially  in  view  of  the  beauty 
of  their  natural  surroundings,  an  unex- 
pected and  undesirable  quality.  There 
are  ftw  who  will  disagree  with  his  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  this  matter.  To  be  of 
an  exclusively  or  predominanily  prosaie 
spirit,  to  be  destitute  of  **the  ideal  ele- 
ment,*' this  is  indeed  a  serious  defect. 
Those  persons  to  whom  the  poetical  spirit 
is  unknown,  have  impoverished  them- 
selves by  failing  to  claim  a  large  portion 
of  their  legitimate  inheritance.  To  have 
strongly  developed  the  appreciation  of 
the  useful,  and  weakly  or  not  at  all  de- 
veloped the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
— this  is  a  condition  the  injurious  one- 
sidedness  of  which  needs  by  wihc  methods 
to  be  counteracted  and  eliminated.  The 
defect  is  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  section  of  the  land  in  which  it  first 
excited  the  surprise  of  an  educated  and 
cultivated  foreigner :  it  may  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  country.     There  are 
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some  who  regard  it  as  "  the  great  Amer- 
ican defect." 

There  are  not  wanting  reasons  why  the 
inhabitants  of  a  new  country,  engaged 
for  generations  in  subduing  its  wildness 
and  in  developing  its  material  resources, 
shonld,  as  compared  with  the  people  of 
older  countries,  be  deficient  in  respect  of 
a  cultivated  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art.  Moreover,  it  may 
justly  be  said  that  the  beautiful  (as  the 
word  is  generally  understood)  is  not  the 
first  and  highest  among  the  things  with 
which  our  life  has  to  do.  A  certain  un- 
deniable primacy  belongs  to  the  good,  as 
distinguished  from  both  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  ;  to  that  which  is  moral,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intellectual  and  the 
esthetic.  Morality  is  a  far  more  domi- 
nant and  determining  force,  and  has  far 
moretodo  with  human  welfare  and  human 
destiny  than  either  science  or  art.  This 
is  a  fundamental  truth,  that  to  do  that 
which  is  right  and  good  is  more  than 
either  to  know  that  which  is  true  or  to 
perceive  that  which  is  beautiful.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  more  than  one  of  the 
world's  great  teachers  has  insisted,  that 
conduct  is  three  fourths  of  life.  It  is  a 
law  that  the  sincere  doing  of  the  good 
necessarily  leads  to  the  knowing  of  the 
true  and  the  recognition  of  the  beautiful. 
But  the  converse  of  this  is  not  true ;  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  or  the  perception  of  the  beautiful 
necessarily  leads  to  the  doing  of  the  good. 
The  beautiful  in  the  universe,  and  the 
aesthetic  sense  corresp)onding  to  it  in  man, 
are  of  great  significance  and  value,  but 
yet  are  not  of  the  first  rank  as  regards 
importance. 

'Tis  first  the  true,  and  then  the  beautiful, 
Not  first  the  beautiful  and  then  the  true; 

First  the  wild  moor,  with  rock  and  reed  and 
pool, 
Then  the  fjay  garden,  rich  in  scent  and  hue. 

•Tis  first  the  good,  and  then  the  beautiful. 

Not  first  the  beautiful  and  then  the  good; 
First  the  rough  seed,  sown  in  the  rougher  soil, 

Then  the  flower>blo8som   or  the  branching 
wood. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  choose,  rugged 
morality  combined  with  uncultivated 
taste  is  infinitely  better  than  cultivated 
and  refined  taste,  combined,  as  it  often 
has  been,  with  corrupt  morals.  The  root 
of  the  matter  lies  in  goodness,  out  of 
which  beauty  will  always  be  found  ulti- 
mately to  grow.  In  a  certain  sense  one 
can  afford  to  wait  for  beauty.     But  we 


cannot  wait  for  morality  ;  we  must  have 
it  here  and  now. 

Nevertheless,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  belong  together,  and  may  never, 
without  injury,  be  separated  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  instinct  for  beauty  is  as 
much  a  part  of  our  being  as  the  instinct 
for  conduct.  To  be  without  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  to  be  destitute  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  art,  which  is  the  represen- 
tation of  the  harmony  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  leads  to  an  impoverished 
life,  and  is  distinctly  a  defect  for  which 
no  amount  either  of  knowledge  or  moral- 
ity can  be  a  perfectly  adequate  compen- 
sation. He  loses  much  of  life  who  is  in- 
sensible to  the  beauty  and  the  poetry  of 
it.  The  prosaic  spirit  tends  to  cripple 
and  deform  men's  lives.  It  makes  them 
dull,  barren,  uninteresting,  and  possibly 
unhappy,  and,  by  depriving  them  of 
charm,  robs  them  of  much  of  the  power 
they  might  otherwise  possess. 

Whenever  this  defect  exists,  whatever 
can  be  done  to  remedy  it  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  wise  to  begin  with  the  young, 
and  to  make  their  instruction  directly 
subservient  to  the  removal  of  this  evil. 
Let  the  teaching  of  the  schools  have 
reference  not  merely  to  the  impartation 
of  useful  knowledge,  which  is  the  lowest 
and  poorest  idea  of  an  education,  and  not 
merely  to  the  training  of  the  intellect, 
which  is  something  higher,  and  not 
merely  to  the  training  of  the  will,  which 
is  something  higher  still,  but  also,  along 
with  these,  to  the  development  and  re- 
finement of  the  instinct  for  beauty,  to  the 
training  of  that  ideal  element  in  our 
nature  which  may  never  be  safely  ne- 
glected in  any  system  of  education.  Let 
the  children  in  the  schools  be  taught  to 
perceive  and  admire  whatever  is  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  in  literature,  in  art.  Let 
at  least  a  beginning  there  be  made  of  that 
acquaintance  with  **the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,"  in 
which,  as  a  famous  critic  was  fond  of 
saying,  the  essence  of  true  culture  con- 
sists. 

The  writer  was  recently  a  visitor  in 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town  in 
which  he  resides.  He  admired  the  rapid- 
ity and  correctness  with  which  the  well- 
trained  pupils  wrought  their  problems  in 
arithmetic.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  members  of  a 
class  in  history,  in  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  and  particularly  that  of 
their  own  State.     But  he  was  pleasH 
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most  of  all  when  the  pupils  repeated  for 
him  in  unison  certain  beautiful  and 
classic  poems  which  they  had  committed 
to  memory.  This,  he  thought,  is  a 
practice  which  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  those  who  are  taught  to  ob- 
serve it;  it  will  carry  them  far,  and  carry 
them  high.  Let  young  persons,  at  the 
time  when  they  are  most  capable  of  en- 
thusiasm, idealism,  and  passionate  ad- 
miration, be  encouraged  to  lay  up  in 
their  memories  the  noblest  utterances  of 
the  poets,  the  world's  greatest  teachers, 
and  the  habit  thus  formed  will  go  far 
towards  delivering  them  from  the  cruel 
bondage  of  the  prosaic  spirit,  and  towards 
enlarging,  expanding  and  enriching  their 
lives.  We  are  delighted  to  learn,  through 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  of  an 
earnest  movement,  aided  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  of  the  Lancaster  High  School, 
for  the  general  introduction  of  this  prac- 
tice into  the  public  schools.  The  choice 
things  in  prose  and  poetry  which  are 
written/r^w  memory  as  a  regular  weekly 
exercise  in  this  school,  are  given  from 
month  to  month  in  the  journal  above 
named,  and  they  are  literary  treasures 
whose  value  is  beyond  price.  We  hope 
for  the  best  results  from  this  auspicious 
movement.  In  our  judgment  no  means 
could  be  more  effective  in  remedying  a 
defect,  pointed  out  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  by  a  friendly  and  sj'm pathetic  ob- 
server, in  at  least  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  great  and  noble  State. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  which  concerns 
only  children  and  young  persons.  Let 
every  one,  of  whatever  age,  seek,  by 
whatever  means  may  be  possible,  deliver- 
ance from  the  tyranny  of  the  prosaic 
spirit.  We  commend  the  sound  and 
wholesome  sentiments  of  one  who,  writ- 
ing of  himself  under  the  character  and 
signature  of  *•  The  Spectator,**  says: 

He  has  been  and  is  a  constant  reader  of 
poetry,  taking  at  least  a  sip  every  day  as  a 
kind  of  tonic  in  the  somewhat  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  a  commercial  age.  A  touch  of  the 
ideal  goes  a  long  way  to  keep  one's  spirits 
fresh  and  to  redeem  work  from  monotony. 
A  poem,  or  even  a  single  verse,  read  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  touches  the  work- 
ing hours  that  follow  with  a  little  color  and 
freshness.  When  one  has  had  an  early 
glimpse  of  a  mountain  or  of  the  sea,  the 
neat  of  the  day  is  tempered  and  made  toler- 
able. For  the  same  reason  the  Spectator 
never  omits  an  opportunity  to  see  a  good 
picture  on  his  way  to  his  office  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  finds  himself  freshened  by  contact 
with  beauty,  even  if  the  interview  be  the 


briefest  possible.  An  occasional  glance  at 
the  plan  of  the  completed  structure  helps 
the  intelligent  workman  to  put  more  life 
and  skill  and  joy  into  the  small  detail  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  It  is  a  sound  rule  of 
healthful  living  to  keep  up  intimate  rela- 
tions with  ideas  and  principles;  they  redeem 
work  from  drudgery,  ana  transform  the 
artisan  into  the  artist. — Reformed  Church 
Monthly. 


CARE  IN  COMPOSITION. 


BY  PROP.  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. — Bacon. 

OUR  pupils  do  not  take  pains  enough 
with  their  essays.  They  are  too 
otten  satisfied  with  the  first  rough  sketch. 
They  do  not  like  the  exercise,  and  are 
glad  to  get  the  composition  off  their 
hands.  Or  perhaps  they  have  no  idea 
how  much  better  it  can  be  made.  An 
essay  is  improved  every  time  it  is  care- 
fully rewritten.  Words  are  changed, 
sentences  are  stricken  out  or  recast. 

We  understand  the  necessity  of  care  in 
great  works  of  art.  Strasburg  cathedral 
was  300  years  in  building:  stone  after 
stone,  carving  after  carving.  Delicate 
touches  day  after  day  produce  the  glori- 
ous painting.  Carlo  Maratti  sketched  the 
head  of  Antinous  300  times  before  he 
wrought  it  to  his  satisfaction. 

We  fear  our  boys  and  girls  are  under 
the  impression  that  fine  writing  is  a  gift. 
They  have  no  readiness  in  expression, 
and  it  is  useless  to  aim  at  improvement. 
They  forget  Pope's  couplet: 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  notcliance; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

Let  us  quote  some  examples  for  their 
benefit.  Virgil  kept  revising  the  ^neid 
till  his  death.  Proof  sheets  ol  Macaulay 's 
History  were  covered  with  corrections. 
Darwin  confessed  that  composition  was 
slow  and  painful  work  for  him.  Tom 
Moore  was  a  whole  day  in  polishing  a 
couplet.  Plato  is  said  to  have  written 
the  first  page  of  his  Republic  thirteen 
times.  Gray  was  seven  years  in  perfect- 
ing the  immortal  Elegy,  and  Tennyson 
was  engaged  ten  at  In  Memoriani.  At 
Ferrara  is  treasured  the  scrap  of  paper 
upon  which  Ario^to  wrote  a  stanza,  the 
description  of  a  storm,  in  sixteen  ways 
before  he  was  satisfied.  Petrarch  sur- 
passed this  when  he  rewrote  a  stanza 
forty-six  times.     Goethe  began  Faust  at 
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twenty,  and  the  drama  was  not  completed 
for  fifty  years.  Gibbon  wrote  his  auto- 
biogrraphy  nine  times,  and,  in  preparing 
his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Buckland  made 
so  many  changes  that  his  wife  copied  the 
work  four  times.  Hall  Caine's  **  Chris- 
tian" was  completely  copied  the  third 
time  before  given  to  the  printer.  All 
these  cases  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  saying  that  genius  is  simply  the  ca- 
pacity for  prodigious  labor. 

The  conclusion  is  plain.  You  may  not 
become  a  great  writer,  a  Victor  Hugo  or 
a  Hawthorne,  but  you  can  learn  to  write 
clearly  and  correctly.  If  these  masters  of 
style  take  so  much  pains,  how  much  more 
important  for  young  writers  to  do  so. 
Write  and  re-wiite,  the  oftener  the  better. 
As  Demosthenes  and  Webster  insisted  on 
action,  action,  action,  as  the  first,  second 
and  third  requisites  of  eloquence,  so  we 
urge  continued  practice  as  the  secret  of 
easy  and  agreeable  composition. 


WORDS  FITLY  SPOKEN. 


THE  capabilities  and  powers  of  the 
language  which  we  speak  are  singu- 
larly great  and  wonderful.  It  is  so  flexi- 
ble and  yielding,  so  ready  and  suscepti- 
ble, that  it  will  take  upon  itself  all  the 
varieties  of  thought,  and  modes  of  feeling, 
all  the  million  states  of  mind  and  heart 
which  are  found  in  the  existence  of  the 
human  soul,  and  convey  them  to  others 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity  of 
expression.  It  is  true,  it  cannot  scale  the 
loftiest  heights  of  thought,  nor  sound  the 
lowest  depths  of  feeling.  It  can  not  tell 
the  heart's  deepest  griefs  nor  most  ec- 
static joy,  nor  the  mind's  most  exquisite 
conceptions  of  beauty  or  excellency. 
But  it  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the 
ordinary  uses  of  humanity.  It  will  con- 
vey our  warm  impulses  of  tenderness  and 
love,  our  earnest  sympathies  for  the  sick 
and  sorrowing,  our  glowing  thoughts, 
and  the  live  embers  of  our  philanthropy. 
It  will  fill  our  minds  with  the  radiant 
light,  and  our  hearts  with  the  sparkling 
joy  of  others.  It  will  open  to  us  treas- 
ures of  wisdom,  which  are  around  us,  and 
which  have  accumulated  in  immense 
profu"-ion  for  coming  generations,  during 
the  slow  lapse  of  centuries  in  which  it 
has  been  employed  to  chronicle  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  men. 

It  will  bring  around  us  the  great  and 
good  of  all  past  ages  for  our  friends  and 


companions,  and  familiarize  us  with  what 
they  saw,  and  heard,  and  thought,  and 
felt;  and  will  inform  us  of  the  world  as  it 
is.  Comprehending,  then,  the  import- 
ance of  the  uses  of  language,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  importance  of  making  it  a 
perpetual  study,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  it  bears  the  same  relation  ta 
ideas  that  beauty  does  to  virtue,  as  ex- 
pressed by  an  excellent  writer:  "Beauty 
makes  virtue  appear  more  lovely  still. ''^ 
So,  chaste,  refined  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage adds  a  new  charm,  even  to  the 
most  beautiful  thought.  Ordinary 
thoughts  and  the  common  conceptions  of 
mankind,  when  clothed  in  the  comely 
garb  of  pure,  refined,  and  flowing  words, 
become  tons  truly  delightful,  and  awaken 
the  sweet  and  tender  sensibilities  of  our 
better  natures.  The  conversation  of  a 
person  of  only  common  abilities  and  at- 
tainments is  deeply  pleasing  and  oftea 
thrillingly  interesting,  when  words  joined 
in  harmonious  relations  and  expressions 
of  real  refinement  and  sensibility  are 
chosen  as  the  symbols  of  thought  and 
emotion.  **  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 


THE  SCOTCH  BROOM.* 


BY  J.  p.  MCCASKEY. 


THE  rare  and  beautiful  plant  now  in 
bloom  at  **The  Gap'*  is  the  Scotch 
broom,  the  same  that  Mary  Howitt  so- 
loved  in  England  as  to  say  of  it,  **Take 
all  the  rest  but  give  me  this.'* 

If  you  happen  to  be  going  to  Philadel- 
phia within  a  few  days,  and  want  to  see 
one  of  the  most  striking  things  along  the- 
Pennsylvania  railroad  at  this  time,  look 
for  it  in  the  deep  cut  just  below  the  Gap 
station,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road. 
We  have  known  the  plant  to  be  there  for 
some  years,  but  thought  of  it  as  being  in 
flower  later  in  the  season,  and  its  glory 
of  golden  bloom  on  Saturday  morning, 
as  we  passed,  was  a  delightful  surprise, 
and  we  wanted  to  see  more  of  it.  So- 
leaving  Broad  street  at  2:40  p.  m.,  on 
May  28th,  we  stopped  at  *'The  Gap*'  oa 
our  return,  taking  the  6:38  train  for  Lan- 
caster. This  stop  was  the  best  part  of  a 
good  day.  The  late  afternoon  was  very 
pleasant,  and  the  walk  down  the  railroad, 
with  a  half  dozen  birds  of  different  kinds 

♦This  article,  in  type  for  the  last  number  of 
The  Journal^  was  omitted  for  lack  of  room. 
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in  song,  and  the  rich  profusion  of  bloom 
upon  the  slope,  was  an  experience  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  quicksands  about  ** The  Gap" 
have  always  been  a  very  formidable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  securing  a  solid  road- 
bed. When  the  road  was  first  made  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  expended  here, 
to  the  ruin  of  contractors  and  with  loss 
to  the  State,  and  afterwards  in  frequent 
repairs  and  futile  experiments  at  drain- 
age. After  its  purchase  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  an  effective  system  of 
drainage  was  introduced  and  the  road 
was  lowered  several  feet. 

To  hold  the  high  banks  of  the  cut, 
which  are  mainly  loose  sand,  it  was  de- 
cided to  experiment  with  the  Scotch 
broom,  which  grows  readily  in  such 
places.  Sending  down  a  long  tap-root, 
from  which  branch  off  lateral  roots  that 
go  far  in  search  of  moisture,  it  makes  a 
network  of  tough  roots,  and  thus  holds 
the  sand  securely  in  place,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  roots  extend  downward.  It 
seems  as  if  the  plant  has  shown  that  it 
•can  do  even  here  what  was  expected  of  it. 

But  that  is  not  the  consideration  with 
us  at  this  time.  We  are  regarding  it 
simply  as  the  Scotch  Broom,  an  interest- 
ing plant  and  with  possibilities  of  a  great 
bank  of  glorious  blobm  here  for  a  month, 
late  in  May  and  in  the  early  June,  that 
-would  make  **The  Gap'*  a  memory  for  a 
life  time— like  Wordsworth's  *  •  Daffodils" 
— to  those  who  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  it  in  the  flowering  season.  And 
when  not  in  flower  the  unsightly  sand 
would  be  covered  with  the  green  shrub- 
bery. 

The  stations  along  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  are  unusually  attractive  with 
buildings  of  good  architectural  design, 
grounds  well  arranged  and  well  kept,  and 
a  choice  variety  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  But  not  anywhere  along  the 
line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  or 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  could  there 
be  had  a  station  that  would  be  so  her- 
alded for  its  beauty,  or  so  long  remem- 
hered  and  talked  of  by  those  seeing  it,  as 
this  *'  Gap  "  cut  during  the  month  named, 
were  its  deep  sloping  banks  covered  from 
«nd  to  end  with  the  wild  Scotch  Broom. 

We  do  not  know  who  has  general 
charge  of  the  shrubbery  and  plants  at  the 
stations  upon  the  road,  but  whoever  he 
may  be,  we  would  respectfully  call  his 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Scotch 
Broom  at  **The  Gap.**     A  modest  sum 


expended  yearly  in  setting  plants,  al- 
ready started  from  the  seed,  so  as  to 
cover  the  slopes  with  their  natural  growth 
within  a  few  years,  and  intelligent  care 
for  them  by  some  one  interested,  would 
be  all  that  is  needed.  It  could  be  looked 
after  in  a  general  way  by  the  section 
boss,  or  the  station  master,  or  any  citizen 
of  **  The  Gap'*  who  might  be  sufficiently 
interested  and  willing  to  assume  this 
duty  for  the  honor  of  his  little  town. 
The  plant  will  do  the  growing  and  bloom- 
ing if  there  is  somebody  of  good  taste 
and  good  judgment  to  direct  the  planting 
from  time  to  time. 

From  this  station  is  seen  the  broadest 
and  finest  valley  along  the  Pennsylvania 
road — the  Pequea  Valley.  To  add  the 
bloom  and  beauty  here  suggested  in  the 
deep  cut  beyond  it,  would  be  to  make 
•*The  Gap**  one  of  the  most  talked-of 
railroad  points  in  the  country. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  plant,  as  we 
find  it  in  Gray,  is  the  Cytisus  Scoparitis, 
'*  hardy  in  gardens  north.**  It  is  also 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  some 
parts  of  England.  The  Irish  broom,  so 
called,  is  spoken  of  as  a  species  from  Por- 
tugal, **  not  hardy  here,**  and  the  Spanish 
broom  is  still  another  species.  The  broom 
belongs  to  the  Pulse  family,  and  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Genista  and  the  Laburnum, 

We  have  referred  to  the  English  poet, 
Mary  Howitt.  Her  little  poem  on  '*  The 
Spring**  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
simplest  in  the  language.  She  loved 
flowers,  but  above  all  she  loved  the 
Broom,  Hear  her  upon  this  favorite  of 
her  childhood: 

THE  BROOM-FI.OWKR. 

0  the  broom,  the  yellow  broom! 
The  ancient  poet  sung  it, 

And  dear  it  is  on  summer  days 
To  lie  at  rest  among  it 

1  know  the  realms  where  people  say 
The  flowers  have  not  their  fellow; 

I  know  where  they  shine  out  like  suns, 
The  crimson  and  the  yellow. 

I  know  where  ladies  live  enchained 

In  luxury's  silken  fetters 
And  flowers  as  bright  as  glittering  gems 

Are  used  for  written  letters. 

But  ne*er  was  flower  so  fair  as  this. 

In  modern  days  or  olden ; 
It  groweth  on  its  nodding  stem 

Like  to  a  garland  golden. 

And  all  about  my  mother's  door 
Shine  out  its  glittering  bushes, 

And  down  the  glen  where  clear  as  light 
The  mountain  water  gushes. 
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Take  all  the  rest;  but  give  me  this, 
And  the  bird  that  nestles  in  it — 

I  love  it  for  it  loves  the  broom — 
The  green  and  yellow  linnet 

Well,  call  the  rose  the  queen  of  flowers, 
And  boast  of  that  of  Sharon, 

Of  lilies  like  to  marble  cups, 
And  the  golden  rod  of  Aaron: 

I  care  not  how  these  flowers  may  be 
Beloved  of  man  and  woman; 

The  broom  it  is  the  flower  for  me, 
That  groweth  on  the  common. 

O  the  broom,  the  yellow  broom! 

The  ancient  poet  sung  it. 
And  dear  it  is  on  summer  days 

To  lie  at  rest  among  it 


IT  BROUGHT  TEARS. 


A  YOUNG  Chicago  matron  tells  the 
following  characteristic  story  about 
Joseph  JefiFerson :  **  Several  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Je£ferson  was  preparing  his 
Autobiography,  he  was  obliged  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  while  on  his  tour. 
A  publishing  house  with. which  I  was 
connected  at  one  time  recommended  me 
to  him  as  an  amanuensis,  who  had  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  manuscript  for  publication,  and  I 
joined  the  actor  in  St.  Louis. 

**  Mr.  JefiFerson  would  spend  several 
hours  every  night  after  the  play  in  mak- 
ing notes  of  what  he  wanted  to  say.  The 
next  afternoon  he  would  dictate  to  me. 
Usually  he  would  bring  in  a  great  collec- 
tion of  memoranda  jotted  down  on 
envelopes  and  scraps  of  paper,  and  some- 
times he  would  appear  with  a  newspaper 
whose  margins  would  be  literally  covered 
with  queer  figures  and  hen-tracks.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  floor,  he  would  dic- 
tate to  me  slowly  in  that  cracked  Rip  Van 
Winkle  voice  of  his,  and  I  could  follow 
him  easily  on  the  typewriter. 

**One  day,  when  we  met  as  usual  for 
work,  he  seemed  to  have  prepared  more 
elaborate  notes  than  usual,  and  instead 
of  walking  about  the  room  he  sat  down, 
qnite  a  distance  away  from  me,  and  be- 
gan to  dictate  the  chapter  treating  of  his 
closing  Australian  experiences.  There 
was  a  pathetic  quiver  in  his  voice  as  he 
spoke  of  the  many  happy  days  he  had 
spent  in  that  far-away  land  among  com- 
parative strangers,  and  added  that  he 
hoped  his  book  would  come  to  them  as  a 
sort  of  hand-clasp  between  friends  who 
would  never  meet  again  in  this  life. 

**  It  was  very  affecting.  My  eyes  grew 
misty,  and  I  had  to  stop  writing.    Sud- 


denly I  felt  a  kindly  hand  on  my  head, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson's  voice  said:  '  That's 
what  I  wanted.  Cry  all  you  want  to, 
my  girl.  I  cried  myself  last  night  when 
I  wrote  that,  but  I  was  afraid  no  one  else 
would.     I  guess  it  will  do."* 


METHODICAL  MEMORY  WORK  IN 
LITERATURE. 


MBMORY  POWER  AND  HABITS  OF  SOME 
DISTINGUISHED  MEN. 


BY  J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


IT  seemed  best  to  take  an  early  morning 
train  for  Philadelphia.  As  we  neared 
The  Gap  it  had  became  light  enough  to 
distinguish  objects  at  a  distance.  In  a 
field  over  towards  the  Mine  Hills  some 
cattle  and  horses  were  stirring,  and  a  little 
creature,  much  smaller  than  any  of  them, 
a  moving  dot  on  the  morning  landscape, 
was  passing  about  from  one  to  another, 
rousing  up  those  that  had  not  yet  risen, 
and  getting  them  together  with  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  driving  them  to  the  bam. 
In  that  small  moving  figure  they  recog- 
nized their  master. 

He  little  dreams,  that  child,  that  he  is 
the  head  and  crown  of  the  material  crea- 
tion ;  that  for  him  the  round  world  was 
made ;  that  for  him  the  sun  was  hung  in 
the  heavens,  a  flaming  sphere  equal  in 
bulk  to  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
worlds  like  that  on  which  he  drives  the 
cattle ;  that  for  him  the  vast  solar  system 
was  planned  and  brought  into  being 
through  billions  of  years,  across  which 
the  light  of  the  sun  that  comes  to  us  in 
eight  minutes  is  eight  hours  in  passing ; 
that  for  him  sea  and  land  exist  in  right 
proportion  ;  that  for  him  the  axis  of  the 
earth  was  tilted  at  the  proper  angle  for 
the  necessary  change  of  seasons ;  that  for 
him  the  seven-stringed  harp  of  light 
makes  beauty  of  color,  as  the  seven- 
stringed  harp  of  sound  makes  music; 
that  for  him  exists  all  the  wealth  of  the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal 
world;  that  all  was  made  for  him,  that 
little  boy  on  the  hillside,  since  he  is  the 
only  creature  who  can  be  taught  to  weigh 
and  consider,  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  and 
be  grateful  for  what  God  has  given; 
that  for  him  both  here  and  hereafter  is 

♦Address  by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers*  Association,  at  the 
Bellefonte  meeting,  Wednesday,  July  6,  1898. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  wisest  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  best ;  that  his  form  and  seem- 
ing are  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Di- 
vine; and  that  his  life,  with  the  happy 
incident  of  death  upon  the  way,  should 
tend  always  onward  and  upward,  **ever 
nearing,  never  near  to  God."  And  one 
man  who  shall  attain  to  the  wisdom  and 
stature  of  angelic  excellence  is  worth  it 
all — all,  and  more. 

Indeed,  for  the  creation  of  our  earth 
and  our  solar  system,  and  the  hundred 
millions  of  solar  systems  more  or  less 
like  our  own  of  which  the  universe  is 
made  up,  I  see  no  reason  other  than  this, 
namely,  that  immortal  beings  **made  in 
the  image  of  God'*  may  begin  their  life 
in  these  worlds  in  God's  own  time  and 
way.  On  our  earth  countless  good  men 
and  women  have  lived  their  lives,  and 
passed  on  to  a  higher  stage  of  being. 
Countless  more  have  lived  such  lives 
and  died  such  deaths  that  it  would  seem 
far  better  if  they  had  never  been  bom. 
The  boy  that  drives  these  cattle  has  been 
upon  the  planet  but  a  little  while.  The 
life  upon  which  he  has  entered  may  be 
for  him  the  first  stage  of  an  endless 
blessed  existence,  if  lived  worthily  ;  or  it 
may  be  ended  soon  in  that  ''second 
death,"  of  which  the  Bible  gives  solemn 
but  mysterious  warning.  He  knows  per- 
haps nothing,  thinks  nothing,  of  these 
things  as  he  passes  from  one  to  another 
of  the  strange  creatures  about  him.  He 
knows  little,  and  thinks  little  of  anything 
— hardly  more,  it  may  be,  than  his  dog. 
He  simply  drives  the  horses  and  cattle 
from  the  pasture  field  to  the  barn  in  the 
early  morning,  while  the  great  world  rolls 
on,  bringing  his  part  of  it  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  under  the  sun,  for  another  day 
of  ordinary  life  upon  the  farm. 

This  little  creature  will  grow  somehow. 
Now,  if  he  is  a  being  of  such  vast  import- 
ance in  God's  plan — and  who  will  say 
that  he  is  not,  even  in  the  frightful  wreck 
he  so  often  makes  of  himself  and  his  pos- 
sibilities— what  is  to  be  done  for  him? 
Simply  the  best  in  every  way,  by  home 
and  church  and  school.  It  is  for  the 
school  mainly  that  we  are  responsible. 
We  must  put  good  thought  into  his  mind 
and  right  purpose  into  his  heart,  so  far  as 
we  may  be  able  to  do  this.  What  will 
do  most  for  him?  Surely  those  things 
that  are  *'  lovely  and  of  good  report,"  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  the  wisest  and 
best.  And  this  angels '  food,  this  manna, 
must  not  merely  be  shown  to  the  child, 


spoken  of  to  the  child — he  must  feed  upon 
it,  must  make  it  his  own,  by  storing  it  in 
his  memory,  saying  its  words  and  think- 
ing its  thought,  until  it  become  a  domi- 
nant part  of  himself,  regnant,  determin- 
ing, in  so  far  as  possible,  the  very  essence 
and  quality  of  his  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual being. 

•'Come  and  see,"  was  the  reply  of 
Philip  to  the  question  of  Nathanael;  and 
the  Master  to  whom  they  came  said  to 
them:  "Hereafter  ye  shall  see  Heaven 
open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending."  Heaven  is  open,  and 
more  than  ever  in  these  latter  days,  if  we 
will  but  have  it  so.  Its  message  comes  to 
us  in  ten  thousand  voices  of  * '  angels  as- 
cending and  descending,"  now  trumpet- 
tongued,  now  quiet  as  love's  gentlest 
whisper,  if  we  have  but  ears  to  hear  and 
hearts  open  to  receive  it.  An  angel  is 
but  a  messenger — sometimes  a  prophet  or 
a  poet,  now  a  preacher  or  teacher,  now 
a  mother,  now  a  child.  Through  mani- 
fold agencies  and  in  countless  ways  is 
given  the  message  of  God  to  man, — but 
there  are  millions  who  never  hear  these 
angel  voices.  It  is  a  winsome  message, 
it  is  a  thrilling  message,  it  is  a  solemn 
message.  It  is  heard  with  careless  in- 
difierence,  with  transient  interest  and 
wonder,  or  with  abiding  trust  and  devo- 
tion. The  parable  of  the  sower  is  the 
story  of  results,  and  it  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher,  as  the  messenger  and 
servant  of  the  Great  Master,  so  to  sow 
good  seed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
young,  and  so  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  that 
sowing,  that  the  harvest  may  be  "some 
thirty,  and  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hun- 
dred." 

He  should  know  the  best  himself,  being 
always  a  learner,  and  should  so  teach  the 
child  that  it  may  grow  day  by  day  more 
worthy  of  its  high  destiny.  This,  we  all 
agree,  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  our 
knowledge.  For  this  the  schools  have 
been  organized.  In  them  we  teach  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  an  ordinary  education. 
Along  with  these  essential  branches  and 
after  they  have  been  acquired,  should  go 
thought,  thought,  thought  always — the 
literature  of  power  kept  not  abreast  with 
but  far  in  advance  of  the  mere  literature 
of  knowledge — to  quote  the  familiar  con- 
trast suggested  by  De  Quincy.  Our 
schools  run  too  much  to  the  latter  kind  of 
instruction,  which  is  deceptive  in  promise 
and  full  of  disappointment  in  its  results. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  argue  that  such  a 
ikcalty  as  memory  exists,  nor  how  much 
we  owe  to  it  erery  day  of  our  lives,  nor 
what  its  function,  where  it  is  located  in  the 
brain,  nor  whether  or  not  it  is  a  sort  of 
*' organic  phosphorescence/'  as  the  text- 
book we  use  in  physiology  learnedly  sug- 
gests. I  take  most  of  this  for  granted, 
just  as  I  do  the  sun,  or  the  earth,  or  any 
other  sure  thing.  I  take  it  too  in  the 
sense  of  the  old  Latin  rule,  **Recordor, 
memini,  reminiscor,  and  obliviscor  gov- 
ern the  genitive,'*  that  its  work  is  always 
in  part,  and  never  to  be  in  all,  and 
through  all,  and  over  all.  But  we  should 
always  strive  to  make  that  little  more — 
of  things  worth  remembering. 

We  hear  men  speak  of  one  good  thing 
and  another  learned  during  school  days. 
One  or  two  of  these  things  stand  out  as 
headlands  looming  high  and  grand  out 
of  the  mists.  Pew  speak  of  many  things 
—some  seem  to  think  of  nothing.  How 
can  this  gain  for  a  lifetime  be  assured  to 
the  pupil?  By  learning  things  worth 
knowing,  and  by  having  such  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  as  will  fix  them  in 
the  heart  even  more  than  in  the  memory, 
so  that  they  come  back,  like  Words- 
worth's Daffodils: 

For  oft,  when  on  my  conch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitnde, 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

This  I  am  always  willing  to  risk, 
namely,  what  intelligent  boys  and  girls 
twenty  years  hence  will  say  and  think  of 
this  kind  of  methodical  memory-work  in 
literature.  I  do  not  ask  the  judgment  of 
men  and  women  now  in  the  work  of 
teaching  and  supervision.  I  do  not  ask 
the  approval  of  scholars  or  men  of  affairs. 
I  might,  perhaps,  as  well  ask  their  ap- 
proval of  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  good 
water.  I  simply  ask,  What  will  these 
boys  and  girls  say  of  it  when  they  have 
grown  to  years  of  sober  discretion  ?  I  know 
what  they  will  say.  They  say  it  even 
now — and  they  will  say  it  then  with  an 
emphasis  tenfold  stronger  than  to-day. 

In  the  old  shorter  Catechism  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seven  questions  and  answers  that 
we  used  to  recite  at  home  on  Sunday 
afternoons — our  good  mother  asking  the 
questions — was  this:  **  What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man?"  Thenegroof  South  Africa, 
whose  early  training  had  been  neglected, 
said,  •  *  To  steal  oxen  ;*  *  the  broker  king  of 


Wall  Street,  the  result  of  whose  training 
seems  in  some  respects  hardly  better  than 
that  of  the  African,  might  say,  **  To  steal 
railroads  ;"  but  the  old  Westminster  has 
the  answer  clear  and  strong:  **  Man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy 
him  forever. ' '  Then  came  the  great  ques- 
tion, ' '  What  is  God  ?  "  *  *  God  is  a  Spirit, 
infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable,  in  his 
being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  aud  truth."  Is  it  well  to  put 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  things  like  these  into  the  mind 
of  the  child,  so  committed  to  memory  that 
they  may  be  repeated  almost  without 
thought?  Yes,  ten  thousand  times  yes, 
in  the  hope,  the  sure  hope  we  might  al- 
most say,  of  the  time  in  more  mature  life 
when  they  may  be  discussed,  and  pon- 
dered, and  wondered  at,  and  thought 
over — influencing  life  and  destiny.  They 
go  deep  and  stay  always. 

In  the  deeps  of  the  human  heart  are 
good  and  evil.  Let  us  put  in  all  the 
good  we  can,  and  put  it  deep,  as  deep  as 
we  can.  The  roiling  of  this  fountain 
may  send  out  a  very  foul  stream,  because 
it  is  from  a  very  foul  deep;  or  it  may 
send  out  a  stream  of  pure  sweet  waters, 
because  the  fountain  is  clean.  Some 
weeks  ago  I  sat  near  two  young  men, 
college  students,  who  in  the  freedom  of 
the  place  talked,  I  suppose,  as  they  would 
have  done  in  their  own  room.  Their  talk 
was  only  blackguardism,  profanity,  and 
slang.  The  sweetest  name,  the  purest 
thing,  to  them  were  nothing  but  interjec- 
tions and  by-words.  If,  during  their 
school- boy  days,  thoughts  sweet  and 
strong  and  good,  in  the  language  of  the 
masters  of  prose  and  poetry,  had  been 
imbedded  in  the  deeps  of  their  being, 
could  they  be  so  coarse,  degraded,  and 
brutal  in  thought  and  language  now? 
Could  this  mental  and  spiritual  filth  and 
abomination  be  the  outcome  of  such  early 
culture  of  the  taste  and  the  memory  ? 

Some  months  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
a  popular  restaurant  frequented  daily  by 
hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  two 
well-dressed  young  men  sat  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  at  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  taking  supper.  There  were 
but  three  of  us  at  the  table.  The  young 
girls  were  passing  from  place  to  place 
giving  attention  to  the  guests,  and  could 
readily  hear  their  indecent  conversation. 
After  a  few  moments  I  told  them  that 
their  blackguardism  must  stop.  One  of 
them  said  they  were  not  directing  their 
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remarks  to  me.  As  I  was  directing  mine 
to  them,  there  was  some  emphasis  to  the 
brief  conversation.  Everybody  around 
began  to  give  it  attention,  and  they  were 
quiet  enough  for  the  rest  of  their  meal. 
They  got  away  as  soon  as  they  could — 
cowards  as  well  as  blackguards. 

And  this  shameless  degradation,  this 
moral  rottenness,  is  not  at  all  uncommon. 
There  are  thousands  of  just  such  young 
men  to  be  found  in  our  colleges,  and  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  outside  their 
halls.  Can  we,  by  encouraging  better 
memoiy  work  in  the  schools,  reduce  this 
crop  of  dragon's  teeth  ?  Out  of  the  depths 
indeed  !  It  is  this  deeper  nature,  in  which 
lie  hidden  the  springs  of  impulse  and 
action,  things  we  do  without  thought  and 
continue  to  do  because  they  have  become 
almost  automatic,  that  we  must  reach 
during  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 

A  man  noted  for  profanity,  whom  I  know 
very  well,  had  almost  abandoned  the  habit. 
One  day  being  startled  by  a  serious  danger 
which  he  had  narrowly  escaped,  he  burst 
forth  into  such  a  torrent  of  blasphemy  as 
shocked  all  who  heard  him.  There  was 
no  thought  of  gratitude  because  of  his  nar- 
row escape  from  death.  The  flood-gates 
of  his  baser  nature  had  broken  loose,  and 
all  the  blackness  of  that  hidden  or  re- 
strained flood  was  pouring  forth,  in  a  re- 
sistless tide,  '*out  of  the  heart!''  Let 
us  put  the  best,  and  that  in  its  best  form, 
into  the  hearts  that  come  under  our  influ- 
ence in  the  schools,  always  remembering, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  that 
''A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things ; 
and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure 
of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 
For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified, 
and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned." 

A  recent  writer  says  that  in  education 
it  is  much  easier  to  work  with  the  intel- 
lect than  with  the  heart.  *  *  It  is  the  place 
of  literature  to  affect  the  heart,  and  litera- 
ture is  a  subject  difiicult  to  teach  because 
it  deals  with  the  heart.  The  greatest 
factor  in  the  school-room  is  not  the  study 
but  the  teacher.  What  grows  out  of  the 
schoolroom  is  his  power  of  putting  the 
breath  of  life  into  what  he  teaches. 
James  Russell  Lowell  held  that  love  of 
English  literature — love  of  the  language 
and  the  masterpieces  in  it— is  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  character  building.  The 
child  who  reads,  who  loves  books,  should 
be  guided  until  he  is,  say,  fifteen  years 


old.  Then  he  will  want  good  books, 
good  literature."  Fill  his  mind  with 
good,  so  far  as  possible,  and  coarse  bad 
things  will  have  little  attraction  for  him. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard^  Univer- 
sity, says:  **  There  are  bits  of  poetry  in 
my  mind  learned  in  infancy  that  have 
stood  by  me  in  keeping  me  true  to  my 
ideas  of  duty  and  life.  Rather  than  lose 
these  I  would  have  missed  all  the  ser- 
mons I  have  ever  heard."  No  teacher 
knows  what  he  or  she  is  doing  when  liv- 
ing thoughts  like  these  in  ''bits  of 
poetry,"  as  Eliot  calls  them,  are  put 
deep  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child. 
This  is  using  the  memory  for  its  best  and 
highest  end,  heart  culture.  The  immor- 
tals here  speak  to  the  child  by  day  and 
by  night,  tenderly,  lovingly,  with  a  wis- 
dom born  of  God.  They  reach  out  angel 
hands  as  when  upon  the  earth — hardly 
more  angelic  now  than  then — and  confid- 
ing childhood,  drawn  by  some  heavenly 
attraction,  puts  its  little  hand  in  theirs 
and  walks  onward  smiling  towards  their 
blessed  land. 

Goethe,  the  famous  German  author, 
scholar,  and  thinker,  claimed  that  ''  it  is 
the  daily  duty  of  every  civilized  person  to 
look  upon  a  good  picture,  hear  a  little 
good  music,  and  commit  to  memory  a  few 
words  from  some  reasonable  mind. ' '  The 
late  Frances  E.  Willard,  in  a  recent  and 
beautiful  tribute  to  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  her 
first  teacher  in  the  Woman's  College  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  testifies  to  the  value 
of  this  work  in  her  own  life.  She  says : 
'*He  asked  all  of  us  girls  to  form  the 
habit  of  committing  at  least  one  verse  aday 
from  the  best  poets.  To  assist  us  in  this 
he  made  it  a  rule  of  his  rhetoric  class,  often 
cutting  choice  scraps  from  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  saying:  *  Learn  that :  it  will 
be  a  jewel  laid  up  in  the  casket  of  your 
mind.'"  Miss  Willard  adds :  **  It  became 
so  much  a  habit  with  me  that  I  have 
pinned  to  my  dressing-glass  at  this 
moment  a  little  collection  containing 
seven  of  the  best  sonnets  ever  written, 
some  of  which  I  am  committing  to  mem- 
ory for  the  first  time,  others  I  am  recall- 
ing and  making  familiar,  having  learned 
them  long  ago."  The  things  that  profit 
ourselves  are  the  ones  we  should  pass  on 
to  others,  that  they  also  may  have  benefit 
in  like  manner.  Why  not  take  Goethe's 
advice  and  adopt  Miss  Willard's  habit? 
Why  not  adopt  it  along  with  our  pupils^ 
instead  of  merely  giving  them  good  ad- 
vice in  this  direction,  advice  that  will  be 
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taken  by  very  few  of  them  ?     Example 
is  so  much  better  than  precept. 

Let  as  insure  to  our  pupils  such  treas- 
ure that  they  may  be  rich  in  things  im- 
mortal. We  are  appointed  to  be  their 
teachers,  and  we  may  be  held  to  stern  ac- 
count for  our  stewardship.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  "as  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he;" 
that  **the  child  is  father  to  the  man;'' 
that  we  have  opportunity  in  part  to  edu- 
cate the  child,  and  that  we  are,  therefore, 
in  part  responsible  for  the  education  which 
he  receives,  and  for  its  results  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  man. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ex- 
orcise, so  far  as  he  can,  the  blind  and 
dumb  devil  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
It  requires  time  and  eflfort ;  the  remedial 
influence  of  good  thought,  old  and  new, 
permeating  the  mass  like  leaven;  and  the 
helpful  atmosphere  of  an  invigorating  and 
wholesome  life.  A  school  may,  indeed, 
with  some  propriety  be  regarded  as  an 
eye  and  ear  infirmary,  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  open  blind  eyes  and  to  unstop 
deaf  ears.  The  good  teacher  is  a  skilful 
oculist  and  aurist  on  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  side.  *  *  Do  you  see  ?'  *  *  *  Yes — 
No."  * '  You  must  see;  now  look. "  *  *  It  is 
men  as  trees,  walking"— but  in  time  it  is 
men  as  men.  It  may  be  confused  sounds 
at  first  and  for  long — at  length  pulsing 
harmony,  music  of  the  celestial  world. 
He  or  she  who  does  this  work  best  must 
know  the  best  in  literature,  the  best  in  life. 

We  should  read  more  of  this  best  liter- 
ature in  the  schools,  and  especially  should 
we  store  in  the  memory  much  of  the  best 
in  prose  and  poetry  which  is  our  rich 
legacy  of  thought  from  the  great  and  good 
of  past  ages.  We,  like  the  children,  often 
listen  with  eagerness  and  are  impressed 
with  the  truth  and  beauty  and  power  of 
what  the  blessed  dead  have  written;  but, 
again  like  the  children,  we  turn  aside  and 
straightway  forget.  We  should  instead 
remember,  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  make 
it  our  business  and  their  business  to  re- 
member. The  Hebrew  child,  the  Greek 
child,  the  Roman  child,  was  required  to 
commit  to  memory  the  most  important 
and  best  things  known  in  their  day. 
These  nations  knew  the  importance  and 
value  of  good  memory  work  in  giving 
strength  to  purpose,  bias  to  disposition, 
and  force  to  character;  and  to  no  other 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  do  we  of 
these  better  days  owe  so  much.  They 
made  it  imperative  that  certain  things  of 
universal  interest  and  importance  should 


be  securely  lodged  in  the  memory. 
''Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,"  was  the  good  old  Hebrew 
law,  "  and  thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up," 

Is  it  not  wise  for  the  Superintendent 
to  experiment  largely  in  this  promising 
direction?  He  has  in  charge,  in  sacred 
trust,  the  intellectual  well-being  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  children.  He 
does  not  select  their  teachers,  but  he  is 
employed  to  so  direct  their  work  that 
the  best  results  for  life  now  and  life  to 
come  may  be  had  by  these  young  im- 
mortals. This  is  at  once  his  duty  and  his 
high  privilege.  Among  his  teachers  there 
are  many  kinds  of  people.  Some  seem, 
and  are,  generations  ahead  of  others  in 
capacity,  attainment,  purpose,  quality, 
and  all-around  fitness  for  their  work. 
They  are  in  love  with  good  thoughts 
and  good  things,  with  affinity  for  them  as 
quicksilver  for  gold.  They  are  often  per- 
sons of  marked  individuality,  **  burning 
and  shining  lights,"  it  may  be,  at  which 
other  torches  are  lighted  for  other  souls 
to  bear  on  into  the  darkness.  They  were 
born  well,  to  high  gifts  of  heart  and 
brain.  They  grow;  and  growth  is  as- 
sured to  those  who  live  with  them  in  the 
school-room  and  elsewhere.  They  may 
not  have  the  best  certificates,  but  they 
are  the  best  people  for  young  souls  to  live 
with  in  the  school  room,  and  therefore 
they  are  the  best  teachers. 

Teachers  of  this  class— and  under  wise 
supervision  they  need  not  be  uncommon 
— ^who  are  glad  to  grow  themselves  and  to 
see  others  growing,  would  be  a  perpetual 
blessing  to  their  pupils  in  the  half-hour 
or  more  per  day  given  to  such  methodical 
memory  work  in  literature  as  their  own 
fine  instinct  would  suggest  or  the  judg- 
ment of  any  good  Superintendent  would 
approve.  As  they  climb  the  hill  with 
their  pupils  the  landscape  grows  wider, 
and  for  reward  they  ask  no  better  thing 
than  the  privilege  which  is  named  in  the 
closing  line  of  Tennyson's  Wages, — that 
of  ** going  on  and  still  to  be."  The  end 
of  the  year  finds  them  much  farther  than 
its  beginning,  and  others  living  with 
them  catch  and  bear  away  something  of 
their  spirit,  their  love,  their  aspiration. 
This  is  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  in 
any  school,  for  it  realizes  the  purpose  and 
end  of  all  true  education. 

Fifty  very  good  things  may  readily  be 
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learned  in  a  school  year,  enough  to  color 
the  thought,  and  so  influence  action,  for 
a  life-time;  and  this  work  is  cumulative, 
for  each  soul  so  influenced  becomes  him- 
self a  wholesome  influence  upon  others. 
Many  a  bright  and  good  teacher,  in  love 
with  learning,  will,  out  of  the  rich  stores 
in  his  own  mind,  put  a  hundred  choice 
things  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  teach- 
ing them  to  think  meaning  into  the  lines, 
to  see  beauty  and  strength  of  which  they 
were  before  all  unconscious.  Is  this  ed- 
ucation ?  The  teacher  who  knows  hun- 
dreds of  these  things — and  by  frequent 
repetition  through  the  years  they  may  be 
made  as  familiar  as  the  multiplication 
table — and  loves  them,  is  rich  in  wealth 
that  all  may  have,  that  any  one  of  good 
taste  would  be  glad  to  have,  but  that  al- 
most nobody  does  have— in  large  part 
because  the  schools  themselves  fall  so  far 
short  of  their  duty  and  their  privilege  in 
this  regard.  We  are  all  of  us  too  busy, 
we  say,  but  really  too  lazy  or  without 
courage  to  do  what  we  might  and  should 
in  this  direction — and,  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  we  let  their  young  lives  go  by,  and 
are  year  by  year  landing  them  where  we 
ourselves  were  landed  by  those  no  more 
faithful  to  us  than  we  to  those  who  shall 
follow  us.  It  is  natural  that  we  should 
do  this,  but  it  is  good  neither  for  ourselves 
nor  for  our  pupils. 

The  memory  may  be  immortal.  Then 
fill  it  with  good— fill  it  with  good.  But 
you  cannot  fill  it.  It  is  like  heaven,  **  the 
more  angels  the  more  room. ' *  Do  we  live 
on  when  time  is  ended  ?  If  we  do,  then 
fill  it  with  the  best  of  treasure.  We  must 
have  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
spelling,  and  geography  and  physiology, 
and  reading  and  penmanship,  but  the 
main  high-road  through  the  school  course 
should  be  in  formal  reading  and  good 
memory  work,  with  all  other  branches 
subordinate  to  these. 

This  is  a  world  in  which  suffering  and 
sorrow  and  death  are  everywhere,  and  we 
need  to  dream  glorious  dreams,  to  cherish 
the  ideals  of  the  evangelist,  the  poet,  the 
seer,  for  these  gladden  hope  and  sweeten 
life,  and  lift  us  on  to  better  things.  And 
we  should  begin  early,  hold  to  the  work 
patiently,  and  stop  only  at  the  end.  We 
don't  want  to  know  so  much  of  some 
things  that  occupy  the  school  day;  and 
we  don't  want  to  know  it  so  baldly  literal. 
Better  the  glamour  of  the  old-time  fable. 
It  is  better  sometimes  to  get  into  one's 
heart  the  spirit  of  the  poet  Wordsworth : 


The  world  is  too  much  with  us:  late  and  soon. 
Spending  and  getting,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We've  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 

The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  Uie  moon; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers, 

For  this,  for  everything,  we're  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not— -Great  God!  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn. 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  for- 
lorn; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Oh,  that  we  had  little  books  and  big 
teachers!  few  pages  and  much  matter! 
thought  from  eye  to  eye  and  pulse  from 
heart  to  heart!  Do  you  know  strong 
things  and,  can  you  put  them  hot  from 
your  heart  to  theirs,  as  your  pupils  are  be- 
fore or  around  you  ?  Did  you  ever  bum  a 
watch  spring  in  oxygen,  see  the  brilliant 
sparks  fly,  and  find  presently  that  some 
of  this  molten  steel  as  it  scattered  in  a 
shower  of  sparks  was  embedded  deep 
in  the  cold  glass  of  the  vessel  itself?  It 
was  white  hot  as  it  flew,  burned  into 
what  it  fell  upon,  and  was  embedded 
there  to  stay.  Some  one  says  we  read 
the  little  books  so  much  that  we  lose 
taste  and  power  for  the  great  books.  So 
here.  As  teachers  we  are  so  much  with 
little  parsing  and  spelling  and  arithmetic 
and  reading,  that  we  become  dwarfed  and 
do  not  grow  to  the  grand  proportions  of 
worthy  manhood.  And  our  pupils  grow 
more  or  less  like  unto  ourselves. 

A  lady,  Henrietta  S.  Nahmer,  who 
knew  him  as  an  old  man,  in  an  article 
upon  "  Our  Poet  of  Nature  as  I  Remem- 
ber Him,'*  says:  "Not  far  from  the 
birthplace  of  Bryant,  which  is  marked  by 
a  plain  monolith  in  granite,  and  on  the 
same  ridge  where  the  Bryant  homestead 
commands  a  view  of  the  Hampshire  hills 
for  miles,  there  stood  in  the  fifties  a  little 
red  schoolhouse  so  completely  hidden  in 
the  forest  that  the  stranger  could  not 
know  of  its  existence  until  close  upon  it. 
Here  was  the  typical  New  England 
school  of  that  date,  and  while  as  yet  no 
modem  methods  had  crept  in  to  disturb 
the  somewhat  dull  serenity  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  there  was  once  a  day  at  least  a  de- 
tour into  by-ways  where  one  might  asso- 
ciate with  the  great  ones  of  literature, 
and  in  the  daily  reading  of  selections 
from  the  English  classics  was  begun  that 
education  which  Matthew  Arnold  defines 
as  the  h!8:hest  culture,  *  the  knowledge  of 
the  best  that  has  been  said  and  thought 
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in  all  ages.'  Instead  of  the  common- 
places by  which  so  many  children  of  to- 
day are  nourished,  the  youth  of  that  time 
were  spelling  out  lofty  themes  from  Cow- 
per,  the  smooth  verse  of  Addison,  and 
the  repose  and  dignity  of  *  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard.  *  What  matters 
if  the  philosophy  and  insight  of  the  glor- 
ious verse  of  Thanatopsis  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  comprehension,  the  rolling 
measure  of  its  cadences  was  music  to  our 
ears,  even  then  stirring  to  the  harmonics 
of  the  universe. 

"One  summer  day  a  traveler,  slight  in 
build,  of  quiet,  thoughtful  manner,  passed 
though  those  leafy  paths  vocal  only  with 
song-birds  and  the  prattle  of  school  chil- 
dren. The  good  old  New  England  train- 
ing which  inculcated  reverent  and  re- 
spectful greeting  to  the  stranger,  had  not 
yet  passed  out  of  fashion,  and  we  shyly 
courtsied  to  the  passing  wayfarer.  He 
with  the  old-time  courtesy  to  old  and 
young  alike,pleasantly  returned  our  greet- 
ing and  passed  on.  Later  we  were  told 
by  our  elders  that  the  author  of  Thana- 
topsis had  returned  for  a  brief  hour  to  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  We  had  scarcely 
realized  before  that  our  poet  was  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  busily  concerned  in  the 
world's  work.  Still  less  did  one  of  that 
merry,  careless  group,  laboring  to  parse 
what  seemed  to  her  immaturity  the  pain- 
fully involved  sentences  of  that  immortal 
poem  dream  that,  iu  the  years  to  come, 
she  would  have  pleasant  associations  for 
a  brief  season  with  the  gray- haired  bard." 
I  read  this  for  its  pleasant  picture  of  an 
old-time  Massachusetts  school  back  in  the 
woods,  for  the  good  they  got  out  of  it, 
and  the  satisfaction  felt  by  this  intelli- 
gent woman  as  she  recalls  school  days 
profitably  spent  here,  where  good  manners 
and  good  morals  were  matters  of  first  im- 
portance,  and  where  acquaintance  was 
made  and  life-long  association  assured 
with  some  very  good  people  in  books. 

In  memory  training  these  may  be  given 
as  four  good  rules:  Observe  carefully, 
tmderstand  thoroughly,  arrange  method- 
ically, and  reproduce  frequently.  And 
keep  at  it!  Ordinary,  everyday  people 
like  ourselves  will  forget  and  forget  until, 
it  may  be,  one  almost  loses  heart.  But 
we  should  remember  that  this  is  the  ex- 
perience of  every  traveler  who  has  visited 
the  world's  great  cities,  cathedrals,  pal- 
aces, public  buildings,  art  galleries,  li- 
braries, scenes  of  world-famed  historic  in- 


terest, or  of  greatest  natural  beauty  and 
sublimity.  He  does  not  recall  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy  what  he  has  seen,  any 
more  than  we  the  printed  page.  But  is  it 
nothing  to  him  that  he  has  seen  all  these 
things  ?  So  to  us.  is  it  nothing  that  we  have 
known  these  things?  We  should  remember 
that  we  have  gained  much  by  the  upward 
climb,  though  it  may  seem  but  little,  and 
that  if  we  would  gain  more  we  must  con- 
tinue to  climb,  for  the  way  to  the  heights 
is  ever  a  climbing  way.  The  teacher  must 
learn  these  things,  and  know  many  of 
them  without  reference  to  the  book,  the 
same  as  the  pupils,  and  be  always  a 
leader,  earnest,  eager,  and  ready.  It  is 
the  teacher — always  the  teacher.  To  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  schoolroom  with 
song  is  of  untold  good,  but  so  many 
teachers  do  not  and  think  they  cannot 
sing.  All  may  relieve  such  monotony  by 
the  repetitition  of  delightful  things  in  lit- 
erature, songs  that  sing  forever  in  the 
heart. 

No  one  can  do  good  in  a  day  that  is 
past.  We  are  rich  to-day  because  of  good 
received  or  done  yesterday,  and  all  this 
goes  on  into  to-morrow ;  or  we  are  poor 
to-day,  with  a  poverty  of  soul  that  cannot 
be  reckoned,  because  of  the  barrenness  of 
our  yesterdays.  Let  us  not  try  to  do 
everything,  or  learn  everything,  or  teach 
everything,  but  keep  to  the  best.  It  is 
the  few  things,  not  the  many,  that  have 
most  influence  in  moulding  strong  char- 
acter. We  ponder  the  few  great  things 
until  they  are  of  our  mental  and  spiritual 
fibre.  Who  that  has  had  such  experi- 
ences at  home  or  in  school  ever  regretted 
it?  No  mother  ever  taught  a  child  of 
sensibility  things  like  these  but  has  been 
more  gratefully  remembered  because  of 
it.  No  child,  with  a  human  heart  in  his 
breast,  so  taught  but  looks  back  and  con- 
gratulates himself  or  herself  upon  this 
blessed  experience  of  childhood.  In  these 
facts,  which  no  one  will  gainsay  or  deny, 
there  is  suggestion  of  prime  importance 
for  any  teacher  worthy  of  the  name. 

I  do  not  say  how  this  work  can  best  be 
done.  I  do  not  know.  Others  have  done 
it,  and  are  doing  it.  We  can  do  it  too,  and 
the  doing  of  it  is  the  great  thing,  not  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  Key  words  will  aid 
us,  leading  thoughts,  rhythmic  form,  etc. 
I  have  already  spoken — on  another  occa- 
sion— of  what  I  have  sometimes  used  as  a 
very  helpful  means  of  teaching  a  poem  to 
a  school  or  to  many  people  in  an  average 
audience.      We    take    the    forenoon    of 
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Tuesday  in  each  week  for  this  exercise, 
the  pupils  have  the  week  for  preparation, 
and  write  from  memory  what  has  been 
assigned  to  be  learned.  The  amount  of 
work  done  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
school.  It  may  be  that  I  have  tried  to  do 
too  much.  Less  matter  and  more  frequent 
repetition  would  perhaps  be  better.  Of 
course,  there  should  be  talk  about  the 
thought  and  language  of  the  selection, 
something  of  its  author,  something  of 
etymology,  grammar,  punctuation,  scan- 
ning, etc.  Thus  the  ear  is  accustomed  to 
good  forms  of  expression,  the  eye  is  taught 
to  see,  the  mind  to  think,  the  memory  to 
recall.  With  a  live  teacher  this  becomes 
life  to  pupils.  If  the  children  can  be  sent 
home  thinking  about  some  of  these  things 
— vying  with  one  another  in  generous 
spirit  to  recall  necessary  words  or  lines 
that  are  lost  or  uncertain — what  better 
result  can  be  hoped  for  ? 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  lives,  and  nobler  cares, 
The  Poets — who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs, 

Of  truths  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays. 

Their  names  are  on  our  lips,  in  our 
ears,  before  our  eyes,  and  in  our  thought 
— if  we  read  wisely  and  are  on  speaking 
acquaintance  with  good  literature—  to  an 
extent  far  greater  than  we  know,  and 
with  each  succeeding  generation  this  will 
be  true  of  them  more  and  more. 

Time  wrecks  the  proudest  piles  we  raise, 
The  towers,  the  domes,  tne  temples  fall, 

The  fortress  tumbles  and  decays, 
One  breath  of  song  outlasts  them  all. 

So  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  ten  years  ago  in 
his  little  poem  to  the  author  of  **My 
Country,  *tis  of  Thee,"  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  eightieth  birthday.  Is  it  not 
true  ?  Will  it  not  always  be  true  ?  Daniel 
Webster,  Theodore  Parker,  Lyman 
Beecher,  Charles  Summer,  Wendell 
Philips  TVere  all  famous  men  in  their  gen- 
eration and  did  noble  work  for  humanity, 
but  how  many  of  us  to-day  quote  their 
words  or  think  their  thought  in  the  same 
stirring  form  in  which  they  gave  it  ex- 
pression ?  While  Longfellow  and  Bryant, 
Holmes,  Whittier  and  Lowell,  their  con- 
temporaries, and  like  them,  also  gone 
over  to  the  silent  majority,  are  among 
the  oracles  of  the  ages,  with  us  every 
day  to  inform  the  mind,  to  quicken  the 
fancy,  to  awaken  thought,  to  refine  the 
taste,  to  strengthen  our  purpose,  to  glad- 
den our  hearts,  to  enrich  our  souls. 

What  other  men,  aside  from  the 
prophets  and  teachers  of  the  old  Bible, 


have,  like  the  poets,  so  impressed  their 
thought  upon  their  own  times  and  left  so 
much  that  will  be  cherished  and  taught 
and  enjoyed  and  passed  on  to  still  other 
generations?  They  hear  the  music  of 
nature  and  sing  it  to  other  ears  that 
listen  for  the  song  and  learn  it  and  love 
it  and  teach  it,  and  will  teach  it,  as  the 
generations  go  by.  They  have  seen 
light  and  glory,  beauty  and  wonder, 
majesty  and  power  on  every  hand.  With 
Moses  they  have  looked  upon  the  burn- 
ing bush  that  was  not  consumed,  and  in 
the  solemn  stillness  heard  the  voice  of 
the  omnipresent  God.  Hearing  and  see- 
ing they  have  the  gift  to  tell  that  others 
may  hear  and  see.  We  read  and  we  feel 
that  we  too  have  known  these  things, 
dimly  it  may  be,  and  we  take  to  our 
hearts  their  lines  of  fuller  tone  and 
clearer  vision  as  the  expression  of  our 
own  thought  and  feeling,  and  so  these 
spread  and  are  embalmed  in  the  heart  of 
our  nobler  humanity.  That  so  few  men 
should  mean  so  much  to  countless 
millions!  The  poets!  ** Blessings,  in- 
deed, be  with  them  and  eternal  praise!'* 

The  teacher  who  lives  in  the  society  of 
these  men  and  women  and  leads  young 
souls  into  reverent  companionship  here, 
is  more  than  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  may 
be  far  richer  than  if  he  owned  the  rail- 
road stock  of  the  Vanderbilts  or  signed 
the  rent-rolls  of  the  Astors,  with  all  the 
possibilities  for  good  to  his  kind  which 
this  vast  worldly  wealth  must  afford. 

If  for  enduring  fame  and  influence  it 
is  better  to  give  to  the  world  such  poems 
as  Thanatopsis,  Excelsior,  and  Lead, 
Kindly  Light,  than  to  write  a  popular 
book,  or  to  speak  the  speech  that  compels 
the  applause  of  the  world,  to  conduct 
some  great  business  enterprise,  or  to  ac- 
cumulate the  wealth  of  the  millionaire, 
then  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  these  things 
and  to  teach  our  children  to  know  and  to 
enjoy  them.  In  saying  this  I  abate  no 
jot  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  world 
of  prose  in  life  and  letters,  which  is  the 
substantial  daily  bread  of  our  intellectual 
being;  but  now  it  is  diamonds,  cut  and 
polished,  of  which  I  speak,  and  we  should 
cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  for  these 
gems  of  literature  and  making  them  our 
own.  It  is  not  a  common  habit,  nor  one 
easy  to  be  acquired;  but  it  can  be  ac- 
quired, and  to  have  it  is  worth  more  than 
worldly  honor  or  success.  What  has  been 
the  habit  of  poets  themselves?  They 
have  known  "by  heart"  many  of  their 
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own  best  things,  and  many  of  those 
written  by  others.  How  they  committed 
them  to  memory,  whether  the  time  was 
long  or  short,  the  task  easy  or  hard,  we 
do  not  know.  They  doubtless  gave  close 
attention  and  memorized  much  as  the 
rest  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  using 
no  artificial  system  of  mnemonics  but  just 
doing  the  thing  to  be  done.  We  simply 
know— M<y  knew  them. 

The  field  is  wide,  and  my  time  short,  but 
as  this  paper  is  more  for  the  reader  than  for 
the  hearer,  I  have  thought  that  it  might 
not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  briefly,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  facts,  to 
certain  of  our  American  poets,  and  to 
others  noted  for  the  habit  of  which  I 
speak,  and  which  I  think  should  be 
encouraged  by  regular  and  methodical 
effort  in  every  school  worthy  of  the  name 
throughout  tiie  land.  Nothing  besides 
can  fill  its  place  upon  the  regular  pro- 
gramme, if  the  work  be  well  done,  and 
from  nothing  else  can  so  much  lasting 
good  be  assured. 

I  shall  name  only  a  few  men.  What 
other  six  men  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land compare  with  these  in  the  influence 
which  they  exert  to-day  upon  the  thought 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  or  in  the 
easy  familiarity  with  which  their  names 
are  everywhere  spoken  and  heard — Bry- 
ant, Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  and  Lowell  ? 

His  brother  tells  that  when  William 
CuUen  Bryant  came  back  from  school  on 
vacations  and  at  other  times  he  was  ac- 
customed to  recite,  or  declaim  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  family  circle,  his  own 
and  other  compositions  in  prose  and  verse. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Bryant  himself  says 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
verses  constantly  to  himself  when  a  pupil 
in  the  district  school,  a  habit  which  he 
continued  for  many  years.  We  can  readily 
imagine  bim,  as  he  grew  older,  repeating 
his  greatest  poem,  "Thanatopsis,"  written 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
To  a  Waterfowl,  The  Crowded  Street, 
The  Past,  To  the  Evening  Wind,  and 
others,  letter  perfect  upon  them  all,  as 
the  good  actor  cons  his  lines.  He  spent 
a  long,  busy,  useful  life  as  author  and 
editor.  When  a  gray- haired  man,  he  was 
drawn  more  and  more  to  the  home  of  his 
boyhood.  As  he  grew  older  he  returned, 
and  set  about  restoring  and  improving 
the  old  place,  and  spent  a  few  weeks  each 
year  amid  the  old  surroundings.  '*0n 
September  2,  1877,"  says  one  who  lived 


in  this  vicinity  and  knew  him  well,  "it 
was  the  happy  privilege  of  the  writer  to 
share  with  the  neighbors  and  country 
people  in  the  Sunday  services  at  the  little 
church  in  West  Cunningham,  Massachu- 
setts, where  Mr.  Bryant  recited  his  poems 
Thanatopsis,  To  a  Waterfowl,  and  Wait- 
ing by  the  Gate.  As  we  saw  the  lithe, 
quick  movement  with  which  he  ascended 
the  hill,  and  heard  the  clear  ringing  voice, 
and  saw  the  bright  kindling  eye,  how 
could  we  think  that  these  were  his  last 
words  to  his  native  villagers?"  He  had 
not  lost  the  habit  of  his  youth.  It  had 
long  since  become  as  easy  as  breathing 
for  him  to  recall  and  repeat  much  of  what 
he  had  learned  to  know  and  love  during 
his  youth  and  mature  manhood,  whether 
written  by  himself  or  another. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  had  a  wonderful 
memory.  By  nature  strong  and  active,  it 
was  greatly  improved  by  constant  exer- 
cise. He  was  trained  from  childhood  in 
acquiring  and  imparting  what  he  had 
found  best  in  all  the  literatures  which  had 
fallen  in  his  way,  and  which  he  had  made 
the  subject  of  careful  study.  Poetry  and 
eloquence  especially  attracted  him  and 
always  clung  to  his  memory.  **  He  once 
told  me,"  says  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who  knew 
him  well,  ''that  in  his  first  long  voyage, 
perhaps  to  Sicily  in  1832,  finding  himself 
with  little  companionship,  he  occupied  a 
part  of  the  time  in  testing  his  memory  to 
see  what  long  poems  he  could  recall  from 
beginning  to  end."  He  was  pleased  to 
find  the  number  so  large,  and  also  that  he 
knew  the  whole  of  Milton's  "Lycidas" 
and  **Comus,"  the  latter  being  much 
the  longer  poem,  both  of  which  he  says 
are  "pure  poetry."  Milton  had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  boyhood,  and  so 
continued  through  life,  though  he  did 
not  prefer  Milton  to  Shakespeare.  He 
could  quote  almost  entirely  the  **  Pre- 
lude "  and  **  Excursion  "  of  Wordsworth^ 
so  much  had  he  pondered  them.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  long  life  he  published^ 
through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  poetry  that 
has  ever  been  made.  He  gave  it  the  fit- 
ting name  **  Parnassus."  It  was  made 
up  mainly  from  his  scrap-books  of  choice 
things  which  he  had  been  collecting  with 
rare  taste  and  judgment  for  many  years 
— things  that  he  enjoyed  and  loved,  and 
had  read  and  re-read,  many  of  them, 
dozens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  times,  and 
not  a  few  of  which  he  had  committed  to 
memory  and  knew  literally  **by  heart." 
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The  memory  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  was  a  treasure  chamber  into 
which,  through  a  long  life  of  study  and 
travel  and  teaching  and  writing,  there  was 
gathered  the  best  wealth  of  the  world's 
literature.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  about  the  house  de- 
claiming the  misty  utterances  of  Ossian. 
This  habit  of  quoting  from  the  wide  range 
of  prose  and  poetry  characterized  him 
throughout  his  life.  He  regarded  as  of 
great  value  the  habit  of  committing  choice 
things  to  memory.  A  suggestion  as  to 
this  is  given  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
who  says  of  him:  **  He  began  with  famil- 
iar ballads,  read  them  to  us  and  made  us 
read  them  to  him.  Of  course,  we  soon 
committed  them  to  memory  without 
meaning  to  do  so,  and  I  think  this  was 
probably  part  of  his  method.**  His  bi- 
ographers, and  they  are  many,  seem  to 
take  this  memory  habit  of  Longfellow  for 
granted,  and  say  but  little  about  it.  He 
had  learned  so  much,  and  knew  so  much, 
and  retained  so  much  in  methodical  and 
accurate  form — which  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  he  was  a  man  possessed  of 
a  cultivated  memory  of  extraordinary 
range  and  power — that,  with  his  fine 
sense  of  the  meaning  and  fitness  of  words, 
the  musical  flow  of  his  lines,  his  quiet 
fancy  and  tender  sympathy,  his  deep  in- 
sight, his  exuberant  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
touched  by  his  magic  pen,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  he  more  than  any  other  man  of 
our  time,  but  in  a  sense  different  from 
Shakespeare,  is  spoken  of  as  the  *  *  univer- 
sal poet,**  that  is,  one  known,  and  read, 
and  quoted,  and  loved  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

And  John  G.  Whittier,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  ''at  no  time  in  his  life,  from 
youth  to  age,  could  he  devote  a  half-hour 
to  composition — even  the  writing  of  letters 
to  friends — without  bringing  on  a  severe 
headache.**  All  his  work — and  much  of 
it  the  work  of  a  true  poet  as  well  as  a 
friend  of  humanity— was  done  subject  to 
this  distressing  affliction.  It  was,  we  are 
told,  the  habit  of  most  of  his  life  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  the  long  hours  of  the  night, 
when  he  could  not  sleep,  by  reciting 
aloud  the  lines  of  his  favorite  poets,  with 
which  his  memory  was  so  richly  stored. 
It  was  in  the  night  that  many  of  his  own 
best  thoughts  came  to  him,  and  that  he 
composed  some  of  his  best  poems.  He 
spoke  his  lines  aloud  that  he  might  get 
the  sound  of  them,  and  wrote  them  out. 


often  on  odd  scraps  of  paper,  the  backs  ot 
letters,  or  whatever  came  first  to  his 
hand,  his  changes  and  corrections  usually 
ceasing  when  the  work  had  passed  beyond 
his  control.  His  voice  in  reading  or  re- 
citing poetry  was  so  full  and  deep  as  to 
surprise  his  friends  who  heard  his  poeti- 
cal recitations  for  the  first  time.  He 
scanned  the  lines  with  a  majestic  move- 
ment, acquired  perhaps  through  his  habit 
of  recitation  in  the  solemn  watches  of  the 
night  when  to  him  the  darkness  was  no 
darkness,  for  ''light  had  arisen.** 

When  Whittier  was  a  boy  fourteen 
years  old  his  schoolmaster  loaned  him  a 
book  of  poems  by  Robert  Burns,  many  of 
which  the  teacher  had  read  to  his  eager 
and  delighted  listener,  explaining  words 
and  phrases  which  he  did  not  understand. 
Not  a  few  of  these  poems  he  came  to  know 
by  heart.  This  book  was  a  revelation  to 
the  lad,  and  had  much  to  do  in  determin- 
ing his  future  course.  If  he  had  written 
no  more  than  this,  it  would  be  worth  the 
life*  time  of  tens  of  thousands  of  ordinary 
men  to  put  these  perfect  lines  into  the 
thought  of  the  world  : 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar  ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air  ; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

In  his  youth,  a  favorite  book  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Homes  was  Pope's  Iliad,  and  he 
was  fond  of  quoting  from  it.  His  memory 
was  at  all  times  retentive  and  ready,  and 
abundantly  stored  with  good  and  pleasant 
things.  When  he  began  his  twelve  lec- 
tures on  the  English  poets  he  recited  at 
the  end  of  the  first  lecture  one  of  his  own 
poems.  This  was  so  kindly  received  that 
at  every  lecture  afterwards  he  closed  with 
a  recitation  of  his  own  verses.  * '  Poets, ' ' 
he  says,  with  more  affection  and  sympathy 
than  satire,  *'read  (and  recite)  their  own 
compositions  in  a  sing-song  sort  of  way; 
but  they  do  seem  to  love  them  so,  that  I 
always  enjoy  it.  It  makes  me  laugh  a 
little  inwardly  to  see  how  they  dandle 
their  poetical  babies,  but  I  don*t  let  them 
know  it.**  He  very  often  read  and  re- 
cited his  own  poems  in  public,  and  in 
most  charming  fashion,  for  he  was  able  to 
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present  upon  the  platform  all  the  variety 
of  feeling  which  he  could  conceive  at  his 
desk.  He  always  carried  his  audience 
with  him  surely,  easily,  entirely,  and  re- 
tained this  power  to  old  age.  He  often 
referred  to  his  poems  as  **  babies,"  and 
held  them  in  memory,  and  loved  them 
passionately.  When  he  found  them  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  they  seemed 
always  to  strike  him  as  new;  and  he  would 
read  and  recite  them  with  childish  glee. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  reading  and 
reciting  certain  of  Whittier's  poems,  and 
seemed  to  be  unusually  affected  by  them. 
When  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had 
more  satisfaction  from  having  written  his 
"Essay  on  Puerperal  Fever,"  or  **The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  he  said,  '*I  think 
I  will  not  answer  the  question  you  put 
me.  I  think  oftenest  of  the  Chambered 
Nautilus,  which  is  a  favorite  poem  of 
mine  though  I  wrote  it  myself.  But  in 
writing  it  I  was  filled  with  a  better  feel- 
ing, the  highest  state  of  mental  exaltation 
and  the  most  crystalline  clairvoyance,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  had  ever  been 
granted  to  me — I  mean  that  lucid  vision 
of  one's  thoughts,  and  of  all  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  will  be  at  once  precise  and 
musical,  which  is  the  poet's  special  gift 
however  large  or  small  in  amount  or 
value."  Hear  the  last  verse  of  this  im- 
mortal poem,  which  some  of  you  can  re- 
peat, and  with  which  many  of  you  are 
very  familiar: 
Bnild  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swifl  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  Hea/en  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 
sea. 

Whittier  thought  this  Dr.  Holmes'  best 
poem,  and  most  people  will  agree  with 
him,  though  **The  Last  Leaf"  is  more 
widely  known  and  perhaps  more  a  favor- 
ite with  general  readers.  Lincoln  knew 
it  by  heart,  and  repeated  it  at  times,  say- 
ing that  for  pure  pathos  he  knew  nothing 
to  surpass  this  stanza: 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  much 
directly  from  books  as  to  Lowell's 
memory,  or  his  disposition  to  repeat  or  to 
quote  what    he  enjoyed   in    prose  and 


poetry,  and  so  I  wrote  to  Rev,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  an  intimate  personal  friend 
of  the  poet,  who  is  now  publishing  in 
the  Outlook  an  interesting  series  of  papers 
on  **  Lowell  and  his  Friends,"  asking 
some  questions  to  which  he  makes  reply 
as  follows: 

**  Lowell's  memory  was  very  accurate, 
and  he  was  really  an  omnivorous  reader. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  specially 
fond  of  quotation  in  public  address,  and 
I  doubt  very  much  whether,  after  his 
boyhood,  he  consciously  committed  to 
memory  many  passages  in  literature.  I 
do  not  recollect  any  long  quotation  which 
could  not  have  been  readily  looked  up, 
as,  for  instance,  the  quotations  from 
Chaucer  in  his  Boston  lectures.  His 
charming  wife.  Miss  Maria  White,  was  a 
person  of  many  interesting  accomplish- 
ments. I  should  rate  as  the  very  first 
her  power  of  repeating  poetry  from  Eng- 
lish literature  of  all  ages.  The  very  first 
letter  of  Lowell's,  speaking  of  her,  refers 
to  her  exquisite  repetition  of  some  of  the 
old  English  ballads.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  all  the  young  people  who  knew 
her  were  interested  in  her  on  this  account. 
I  never  knew  exactly  how  or  why;  but 
she  was  a  well-educated  girl,  who  very 
early  in  life  must  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  best  English  literature.  When  I 
knew  her,  which  was  perhaps  when  she 
was  eighteen  years  old,  she  knew  more 
old  English  ballads  by  heart  than  I  know 
now  by  name." 

In  the  opening  paper  of  the  series 
above  named,  Mr.  Hale  says  of  the  child 
Lowell:  **His  mother,  who  was  an  in- 
valid, but  a  person  of  remarkable  nature 
and  accomplishments,  had  the  sense, 
courage,  and  exquisite  foresight  which 
placed  the  little  boy,  almost  from  his 
birth,  under  the  personal  charge  of  a 
sister  eight  years  older.  Certain  general 
instructions  were  given  by  father  and 
mother,  and  under  these  the  young 
Mentor  was  largely  left  to  her  own  genius 
and  inspiration.  A  daily  element  in  the 
business  was  the  little  boy's  nap.  He 
was  to  lie  in  his  cradle  for  three  hours 
every  morning.  His  little  nurse,  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old,  might  sing  to  him  if 
she  chose,  but  she  generally  preferred  to 
read  to  him  from  the  poets  who  inter- 
ested her.  The  cadences  of  verse  were 
soothing,  and  so  the  little  boy  fell  asleep 
every  day  quieted  by  the  rhythm  of 
Shakespeare  or  Spenser.  By  the  time  a 
boy  is  three  years  old  he  does  not  feel 
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much  like  sleeping  three  hours  in  the 
forenoon.  Also  by  that  time  this  little 
James  began  to  be  interested  in  the  stories 
in  Spenser,  and  Mrs.  Putnam,  the  sister, 
once  gave  me  a  most  amusing  account  of 
the  struggle  of  this  little  blue-eyed  fellow 
to  resist  the  coming  of  sleep  and  to  pre- 
serve his  consciousness  so  that  he  might 
not  lose  any  of  the  poem.*' 

And  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale  himself,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  interesting  facts  given 
above,  who  **  comes  down  to  us  from  a 
former  generation,"  making  the  world 
richer  out  of  the  stores  of  his  wise 
thought  and  good  memory.  In  common 
with  tens  of  thousands,  I  have  long  held 
him  in  very  high  regard  as  one  of  our 
sages,  among  the  wisest  and  best.  Among 
the  pictures  I  especially  prize  there  are 
two  of  this  venerable  man.  When  Kos- 
suth, the  Hungarian  patriot,  spoke  in 
sight  of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  pointing 
to  it  he  said:  ''It  looks  like  a  prophet 
and  speaks  like  an  oracle. ' '  These  words, 
with  change  of  pronoun,  came  back  to 
me  some  years  ago  when  I  heard  Mr.  Hale 
preach  in  Washington. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  very  ready 
in  quotation ;  his  habitual  quiet  and  re- 
tiring manner  prevented  much  of  this  in 
public,  but  he  frequently  quoted  both  his 
own  and  the  compositions  of  others  pri- 
vately among  his  friends.  On  one  oc- 
casion, walking  with  a  friend  on  a  moon- 
light night,  the  latter  quoted  Lorenzo's 
lines  to  Jessica  in  Portia's  garden,  and 
when  he  had  ended,  Hawthorne  repeated 
a  poem  written  by  himself,  on  the  same 
grand  theme.  True  poets  and  scholarly 
men  of  fine  sensibility  seem  to  have  the 
habit  of  talking  poetry  among  themselves 
\7hen  a  subject  recalls  the  familiar  lines  of 
masters.  It  is  a  habit  to  be  cultivated 
outside  of  their  charmed  circle.  Let  us 
help  it  in  the  schools. 

Let  me  recall  a  noted  son  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Bayard  Taylor,  who  has  taken  an 
honored  place  among  the  authors  and 
poets  of  the  past  generation.  His  memory 
was  as  remarkable  as  was  his  habit  from 
childhood  of  storing  it  with  those  things 
in  literature  which  he  most  enjoyed. 
**  Reading,"  we  are  told,  **had  charms 
for  him  from  his  earliest  years,  his  mother 
having  taught  him  to  read  by  the  time 
he  was  four  years  old.  He  showed  great 
aptitude  also  for  committing  poetry  to 
memory.  In  the  evening,  after  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  his  mother  would  hear  him 


repeating  poem  after  poem  to  his  brother, 
who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him." 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  boy  read 
is  measured  by  the  hold  which  his 
memory  kept  on  those  early  readings. 
Years  afterwards,  when  on  his  travels, 
poems  that  he  had  learned,  or  books  from 
the  library  that  he  had  read,  came  back 
to  him  as  he  visited  in  person  many  places 
which  he  had  known  in  imagination.  He 
was  sent  to  school  to  Ruth  Chambers,  a 
good  Quaker  lady,  shortly  after  he  had 
been  taught  to  read  by  his  mother.  This 
school  was  a  delight  to  him,  and  he  was 
fortunate  in  the  care  of  such  a  teacher. 
She  taught  her  pupils  beautiful  poems, 
and  had  them  commit  to  memory  many 
choice  things — best  thoughts  of  best 
thinkers.  **I  have  never  forgotten,"  he 
once  wrote  to  his  old  teacher,  '*  the  days 
I  spent  in  the  little  log  school  house  and 
the  chestnut  grove  behind  it,  and  I  have 
always  thought  some  of  the  poetry  I  then 
copied  (and  committed  to  memory)  from 
thy  manuscript  books  has  had  an  influ- 
ence over  all  my  life  since.  There  was 
one  verse  in  particular  which  has  cheered 
and  encouraged  me  a  thousand  times 
when  prospects  seemed  rather  gloomy : 

Oh,  why  should  we  seek  to  anticipate  sorrow, 
By  throwing  the  flowers  of  the  present  away, 

Ana   gather  the  black-rolling   clouds   of  to- 
morrow, 
To  darken  the  generous  sun  of  to-day? 

Thou  seest  I  have  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber those  old  times  and  to  be  grateful  to 
thee  for  encouraging  instead  of  checking 
this  early  development  of  my  mind." 

**  Poetry,"  he  writes,  ''had  great  influ- 
ence over  me  from  childhood,  and  to-day 
the  poems  live  in  my  memory  which  I 
learned  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  which  drove  me  to  desperate  attempts 
at  imitation.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
myself  repeatingsongs,  without  the  failure 
of  a  line  or  word,  which  I  learned  from  a 
Mexican  when  a  school-boy,  and  had  not 
thought  of  for  twenty  years.  The  unused 
drawer  of  my  mind  had  somehow  been  un- 
locked or  broken  open  while  I  slept." 

Mr.  Boyesen  says  of  him  :  **He  could 
quote  by  the  hour  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  even  Swedish  poetry,  and 
apparently  have  inexhaustible  treasures 
in  reserve.  A  single  reading  sometimes 
sufficed  to  fix  a  poem  indelibly  in  his 
memory.  I  never  happened  to  allude  to 
any  passage  in  the  first  part  of  Faust,  of 
which  he  made  a  translation,  that  he 
could  not  recite  it  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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I  verily  believe  that  he  could  repeat  this 
poem  from  beginning  to  end." 

In  the  field  of  public  life,  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  service  of  the  State,  there  have 
been  few  men  v^hose  memory  surpassed 
that  of  Tbaddeus  Stevens  and  Jeremiah 
Black,  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  men 
of  national  reputation.  We  have  been 
told  marvelous  stories  of  these  two  men. 
The  memory  of  the  late  Wm.  Ewart  Glad- 
stone is  said  to  have  been  '*  almost  mirac- 
olous."  In  the  present  generation  of  public 
men  our  own  Governor  Hastings  is  widely 
known  for  his  great  power  of  memory, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
has  spoken  for  hours  at  a  stretch  from 
memory.  But  he  says  it  is  always  a  hard 
task,  and  that  he  is  never  free  from  the 
fear  that  somewhere  along  the  course  he 
is  going  to  falter  and  break  down.  "I 
feel  many  a  time  as  if  I  were  not  going  to 
get  over  the  next  hurdle,*'  he  says,  **  but 
somehow  I  usually  manage  to  gather  my- 
self for  the  next  leap." 

'*  When  he  was  a  student  at  Bowdoin 
College  up  in  Brunswick,  Maine,"  says 
\ht  Boston  Journal,  *' memorizing  used  to 
be  the  bane  of  his  existence,  and  it  may 
have  begun  to  dawn  upon  him  that  a 
little  special  effort  was  necessary  if  he  ex- 
pected to  come  out  with  credit  at  the  end 
of  the  course.  Butler's  Analogy  was  one 
of  the  tasks  set  before  the  class,  and  Reed 
determined  to  master  it.  The  day  before 
each  recitation  he  would  shut  himself  up 
with  the  Analogy  and  commit  a  page  to 
memory,  word  for  word.  There  is  not  a 
superfluous  syllable  in  the  treatise,  as 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  on  it  are 
well  aware,  and  it  used  to  take  Reed  two 
solid  hours  to  perform  his  task— just  two 
hours  a  day  taken  out  of  his  life,  he  says. 
He  was  always  letter  perfect  in  recita- 
tion. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  les- 
sons in  memorizing  which  have  stood  him 
in  good  stead  since  he  became  a  public 
speaker.  Nobody  ever  saw  Reed  refer  to 
a  manuscript  while  making  a  speech,  and 
nobody  could  be  more  successful  than  he 
in  conveying  the  impression  of  spontan- 
eity. But  he  has  never  made  a  speech  of 
any  importance  on  a  set  occasion  that  it 
was  not  drudgingly  and  patiently  memor- 
ized, and  the  marvel  of  it  is  that  his  im- 
promptu outbursts  in  debate  are  as  per- 
fect in  form  and  matter  as  the  addresses 
he  has  carefully  prepared." 

In  a  I^ife  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Noah 
Brooks,    published  by  G.  P.   Putman's 


Sons,  we  are  told  that  the  first  books  he 
read  were  the  Bible,  -^op's  Fables,  and 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  On  these  three  books 
his  literary  taste  was  formed.  He  might 
have  fared  worse.  He  thought  himself 
the  most  fortunate  boy  in  the  country  in 
having  them,  and  such  good  use  did  he 
make  of  these  standard  works  that  he 
could  rep^eat  from  memory  whole  chapters 
of  the  Bible,  many  of  the  most  striking 
passages  of  Bunyan's  immortal  story,  and 
every  one  of  the  fables  of  iEsop. 

Another  book,  borrowed  from  one  of 
their  few  and  distant  neighbors,  was 
Bums'  Poems,  a  thick  and  chunky  vol- 
ume, as  he  afterwards  described  it,  bound 
in  leather  and  printed  in  very  small  type. 
This  book  he  kept  long  enough  to  com- 
mit to  memory  much  of  its  contents,  and 
ever  after,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  some 
of  the  familiar  lines  of  the  Scotch  poet 
were  as  ready  on  his  lips  as  those  of 
Shakespeare,  who  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  poet  greater  than  Robert  Burns. 

His  stepmother  said  of  him:  **He 
read  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  and  when  he  came  across  a  passage 
that  struck  him,  he  would  write  it  down 
on  boards,  and  keep  it  by  him  until  he 
could  get  paper.  Then  he  would  copy  it, 
look  at  it,  commit  it  to  memory,  and  re- 
peat it. ' '  In  this  way  he  collected  a  great 
many  things  from  books  which  he  did  not 
own  and  could  not  keep.  He  wrote  and 
re-wrote  all  that  he  wanted  to  commit  to 
memory. 

He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  narra- 
tion. The  fables  of  ^Esop  were  new  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  A  grotesque  in- 
cident, a  comical  story,  or  one  of  the 
frontier  traditions  learned  from  his  mother, 
was  a  dramatic  entertainment  in  his 
hands.  He  often  kept  his  audiences  at 
the  country  store  until  midnight,  says 
one  of  his  comrades,  listening  to  his 
shrewd  wisdom,  native  wit,  and  vivid 
recitals.  Poor  Dennis  Hanks,  weary  and 
sleepy,  was  often  obliged  to  trudge  home 
without  him,  after  having  vainly  tried  to 
coax  the  eloquent  and  fascinating  story- 
teller from  the  group  of  which  he  was  the 
admired  centre. 

He  had  little  money,  but  he  went  with- 
out what  many  boys  would  call  necessary 
clothing  to  subscribe  to  the  Louisville 
Courier,  then  edited  by  that  famous  Whig, 
George  D.  Prentice,  a  witty  and  most 
brilliant  man.  This  was,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  his  greatest  luxury.  He 
read  every  word,  and  some  of  its  articles 
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were  committed  to  memory  by  sheer  force 
of  habit. 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  revealed 
Word,  he  was  for  some  years  a  doubting 
Thomas.  One  of  his  most  intimate  and 
life-long  friends  was  Joshua  T.  Speed, 
whom,  in  the  last  year  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  invited  to  spend  a  night  with 
him  at  the  Soldiers'  Home.  The  guest 
arrived  alter  sunset,  and,  as  was  his  wont, 
ran  up  to  the  President's  room  and  found 
him  reading  a  book.  As  he  came  nearer, 
in  the  twilight,  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
Bible.  With  the  freedom  which  long 
intimacy  might  give,  Mr.  Speed  said,  **  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  so  profitably  engaged. '  * 
**Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  looking 
up  seriously,  *'  I  am  profitably  engaged." 
**  Well,**  said  the  other,  somewhat  sadly, 
**  if  you  have  recovered  from  your  skepti- 
cism, I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not.'* 
The  President  for  a  moment  looked  him 
earnestly  in  the  face,  then  placing  his 
hand  solemnly  on  the  doubter's  shoulder, 
said  with  unusual  solemnity,  as  if  for  the 
moment  the  premonition  flitted  across  his 
mind  that  these  might  be  the  last  import- 
ant words  he  should  speak  to  his  friend: 
**  You  are  wrong,  Speed;  take  all  of  this 
Book  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the 
rest  on  faith,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
live  and  die  a  happier  and  a  better  man." 

We  give  these  facts  large  space  be- 
cause we  think  it  profitable  to  do  so;  be- 
cause we  love  Mr.  Lincoln  as  no  other 
man  in  our  national  history;  and  because 
we  have  long  been  especially  interested 
in  his  habit  of  committing  good  things  to 
memory,  to  which  is  due  so  much  of  the 
unique  charm  that  characterizes  this  re- 
markable man.  Let  us  urge  upon  our 
pupils  ever  and  always  the  wisdom  of  imi- 
tating his  good  example,  in  writing  down, 
committing  to  memory,  and  thus  making 
their  own,  many  of  the  best  things  in 
literature.  And  let  us  do  this  in  the 
schools  at  stated  times  on  the  weekly 
programme,  as  a  regular  branch  of  the 
school  work— the  most  important  and 
most  valuable  upon  the  list. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  continue  these 
interesting  personalities,  but  time  forbids. 
I  cannot,  however  fail  to  speak  of  a  fact 
by  which  I  was  deeply  impressed  many 
years  ago.  As  clear  as  the  head  lines  in 
to-day's  newspaper  I  see  the  lines  that 
announced  a  full  report  of  the  last 
eloquent  speech  of  Senator  E.  D.  Baker, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  just 
before  he  resigned  his  seat  to  go  into  the 


Union  army.  He  was  from  the  Pacific 
Coast — representing  Washington  or  Ore- 
gon, I  have  forgotten  which — but  origi- 
nally from  Illinois.  It  was  he  who  deliv- 
ered the  memorable  funeral  oration  over 
Broderick,  in  San  Francisco.  Soon  after 
entering  the  army  he  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  in  the  attack  on  Ball's 
Bluff.  He  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  close 
friends  for  many  years  and  his  body  was 
brought  back  to  the  White  House  which 
he  had  left  but  a  short  time  befoie.  Here 
it  lay  in  state  in  the  famous  East  Room, 
in  which  the  funeral  services  were  held, 
and  from  which  it  was  borne  to  the 
grave,  followed  by  no  heart  more  sad 
than  that  of  the  President  himself. 

For  they  were  kindred  spirits.  In  the 
old  days  in  Illinois,  when  they  were  on 
the  hustings  or  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  the 
circuit  courts,  they  had  often  driven  by 
night  together  from  place  to  place  over 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  under  the  stars, 
and  made  the  way  short  and  the  hours 
golden  by  talking  of  the  best  they  knew 
in  thought  and  aspiration,  in  books  and 
literature.  Recalling  and  repeating  poems 
and  prose  which  pleased  their  fancy — and 
with  these  their  minds  were  richly  stored 
— they  were  lifted  out  of  the  ordinary 
experience  of  life  into  another  and  better 
world  than  that  of  mere  partisan  politics, 
or  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  These  men 
were  good — for  only  good  men  learn  to 
love  high  thoughts  like  theirs — and  they 
grew  to  greatness.  But  the  roots  out  of 
which  were  growing  this  goodness  and 
greatness  struck  deep  to  perennial  springs. 
Alas !  for  the  many  in  our  public  life,  and 
private  life  as  well,  who  know  nothing 
of  their  secret — but  drink  of  brackish 
waters  and  plough  the  barren  soil  of  low- 
grade  selfish  interest  through  all  their 
little  days ! 

In  this  rather  rambling  and  discursive 
paper,  which  has  grown  quite  beyond  and 
taken  different  shape  from  that  intended, 
I  have  tried  to  give  you  the  best  I  know. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best  that  is  to  be 
known.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  best  for  me  and 
for  our  boys.  It  means  labor.  I  work 
perhaps  twice  as  hard  as  almost  any  one 
of  them.  What  they  can  do  in  two  or 
three  hours  means  five  or  six  for  me. 
But  each  sun  brings  a  new  day.  I  must 
get  the  work  of  that  day  done,  if  I  can, 
and  a  part  of  it  is  to  learn  what  I  tell  them 
to  learn.  I  have  printed,  for  such  distri- 
bution as  may  seem  best,  the  full  list  of 
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our  selections  for  the  past  year.  If  there 
be  any  suggestion  in  this  I  trust  you  will 
have  the  courage  to  improve  upon  it. 
Destiny  may  hang  upon  your  decision  for 
more  than  one  of  your  boys  or  girls. 


ILLITERACY  OF  BOYS. 


THE  **  Illiteracy  of  American  Boys  '*  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  the  gist 
of  which  is  that  our  public  schools  send 
boys  to  college  with  a  scandalously  small 
knowledge  of  good  English,  and  that  pri- 
vate schools  do  little  better.  **I  meet 
every  day,"  says  Mr.  Godkin,  **  with  men 
whom  we  call  educated  who  do  not  seem 
to  care  how  they  speak  or  how  they 
write.  Their  speech  is  full  of  solecisms, 
their  letters  and  notes  are  unpunctuated 
scrawls,  and  in  their  pronunciation  the 
vowel  sounds  are  summarily  got  rid  of. 
I  have  heard  a  man  who  boasts  of  his 
colonial  descent  and  his  old  family  place 
and  who  had  a  large  inherited  fortune, 
tell  of  it  in  English  which,  in  accent  and 
structure,  would  discredit  a  newsboy." 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  alleged  fact 
that  education  in  America  counts  for  little 
socially,  whereas  in  Europe  a  false  pro- 
nunciation excludes  a  man  from  certain 
associations.  Bad  grammar  and  bad  ac- 
cent are  supposed  there  to  indicate  low 
birth  and  ill  breeding. 

It  is  noted  that  we  every  day  hear  per- 
sons who  class  themselves  with  the  edu- 
cated using  such  expressions  as  ''he 
don't"  for  **he doesn't,"  ''you  was"  for 
•'you  were,"  "I  will"  for  "I  shall," 
"like  I  did"  for  "as  I  did,"  etc.  The 
cause  for  this  *  *  illiteracy, '  *  which  is  said  to 
be  growing,  is  found  largely  in  the  careless 
habits  of  certain  newspapers  which  cher- 
ish a  slangy  mode  of  expression.  Bad 
English  is  by  some  writers  supposed  to 
be  popular.  The  "  dialect  story  "  is  also 
to  some  extent  responsible.  But  the 
chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  preparatory 
schools  to  send  boys  to  college  with  de- 
cent habits  of  speech  is  supposed  to  be 
the  faulty  speech  young  people  hear  at 
home  and  on  the  streets.  *  *  Half  an  hour 
at  home,"  says  Mr.  Godkin,  "or  in  the 
street  or  playground,  is  often  enough  to 
obliterate  the  results  of  two  hours'  teach- 
ing at  school.  The  community  does  not 
help  the  teacher  in  English."  The 
remedy  is  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of 
correct  speech.    Slang  is  to  be  religiously 


avoided.  Above  all,  the  colleges  must 
give  more  attention  to  the  subject.  It 
was  not  till  1874  that  Harvard  required 
any  sort  of  English  qualification  for  en- 
trance. 
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George  H.  Linsley,  school  No.  i, 
Jersey  City,  a  principal  for  forty-seven 
years:  Scholarship  and  intelligence,  hon- 
esty, honor,  zeal,  loyalty,  active,  mentally 
and  bodily;  above  all,  high  moral  charac- 
ter. A  judge  of  human  nature,  particu- 
larly of  child  nature.  The  above  are 
only  a  few  of  the  qualities  a  teacher 
should  have.  But  where  can  you  find 
the  perfect  man  ? 

Principal  George  B.  Long,  Wyman 
school,  Denver:  Strength  of  character, 
decision,  and  good  judgment. 

Principal  W.  B.  Ferguson,  high  school, 
Middletown,  Ct. :  Little  or  no  experience 
is  required,  but  about  everything  else  is 
— sound  health,  great  ambition,  willing- 
ness to  work,  high  scholarship,  execu- 
tive ability,  good  sense,  some  knowledge 
of  methods  and  the  principles  of  education. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Allen,  Canon 
City,  Colo.:  Strong  Christian  character, 
ability  and  skill  in  work. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111.:  First, 
thorough  scholarship;  second,  ability  to 
manage  and  govern  a  school  without 
serious  friction  with  parents  and  pupils; 
third,  ability  to  so  teach  that  the  pupils 
will  be  interested  in  the  work  in  hand; 
lastly,  I  will  be  glad  to  get  all  the  profes- 
sional enthusiasm  possible. 

Principal  Lewis  H.  Meader,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.:  In  our  assistants  we  most 
need  character,  scholarship,  willingness 
to  work  in  harmony  with  associates,  a 
progressive  spirit,  and  skill  in  leading 
pupils  to  form  correct  habits  of  thought 
and  action. 

Principal  G.  H.  Libby,  high  school, 
Lewiston,  Me.:  Assistants  who,  if  they 
can  say  no  good  of  their  co-workers,  will 
say  nothing;  who  have  loyalty  to  their 
superiors  in  office,  and  breadth  of  mind 
to  know  that  criticism  of  the  work  of 
others  does  not  constitute  ability  to  do 
their  work. 

Hiram  W.  Slack,  St.  Paul:  Thorough- 
ness and  breadth  of  knowledge.  By  this 
I  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
the  teacher  who  instructs  in  primary 
reading  and  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
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tongue  should  know  much  of  the  mech- 
anism of  that  language,  and  of  the  causes 
which  operate  and  have  operated  to  give 
it  form  and  content.  That  the  teacher 
•of  primary  numbers  should  have  insight 
into  the  science  of  quantity,  and  so  much 
skill  in  computation  that  the  use  of  a  key 
for  the  ordinary  book  of  problems  will  be 
superfluous.  And,  above  all,  it  is  needed 
that  the  teacher  know  of  the  earth  as  the 
home  of  man;  that  she  have  something  of 
the  familiarity  with  the  features  of  dis- 
tant regions  which  she  has  with  her  own 
home  and  its  surroundings.  It  is  far 
more  important  in  the  teacher  of  geo- 
graphy and  history  that  she  be  able  to 
conduct  the  recitation  without  the  text- 
book, securing  accurate  imagery  in  the 
pupils,  than  that  she  be  able  to  awaken 
spasmodic  interest  by  narration  of  adven- 
tures or  descriptions  of  unusual  scenes. 

N.  L.  Bishop,  Norwich,  Ct:  i.  Good 
health.  2.  Good  sense.  3.  Power  to 
govern.  4.  Good  scholarship.  5.  Good 
teaching  power.  6.  Unsefish  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  children.  7.  Power 
in  teaching  any  subject  to  discriminate 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials, 
and  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  for- 
mer. 8.  Power  to  create  high  moral 
standards  in  pupils  and  to  train  them  to 
realize  those  standards  in  their  lives.  9. 
Faithfulness  and  accuracy  in  all  details. 
10.  Cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm  in  meet- 
ing difficulties  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  a  growing,  active  teacher;  and  lastly, 
but  most  important,  a  moral  character 
that  commands  respect  and  wins  the  love 
of  pupils. 

Principal  K.  M.  Cox,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL: 
Admitting  that  a  fair  degree  of  intelli- 
l^ence  is  possessed,  a  desire  to  continually 
improve  one's  grade  of  work  is  most 
needed  in  all  teachers.  With  a  feeling  of 
constant  progress  finding  expression  in 
the  daily  work  of  the  schoolroom,  in  the 
teachers*  meetings,  and  in  various  other 
ways  which  every  superintendent  recog- 
nizes, it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to 
stagnate  or  become  a  mere  *' grind." 
There  is  always  life  in  the  work  of  the 
growing  teacher.  It  finds  means  ol  ex- 
pression in  new  and  varying  methods  of 
presentation  of  the  usual  school  work;  in 
the  gathering  of  new  material — stories, 
poems,  and  pictures;  in  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  work  and  in  the  pupils. 

Principal  M.  A.  Stone,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.:  First,  a  genuine  Christian  char- 
acter, to  appreciate  the  opportunities  for 


developing  the  hearts  as  well  as  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  along  the  highest 
lines  of  culture.  Next,  a  breadth  of 
scholarship  only  secured  by  four  years  or 
more  at  college,  in  order  that  the  work  of 
the  high  school  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  more 
advanced  intellectual  work  for  those  who 
are  privileged  to  take  it.  Finally,  a 
good  degree  of  common  sense  that  will 
secure  loyalty  to  the  head  of  the  school 
and  hearty  good  will  toward  fellow 
teachers,  that  the  entire  school  may  be 
impressed  with  the  harmonious  effort  of 
all  the  teachers  to  secure  the  best  results 
for  them. 

Principal  W.  F.  Gordy.  Hartford  Ct: 
I.  A  knowledge  of  child  nature  and  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  children.  2. 
Common  sense,  or  New  England  *'  gump- 
tion." 3.  An  intelligent  view  of  human 
life  as  contrasted  with  a  very  decided 
concentration  upon  school  work,  which 
results  in  narrow  pedantry.  Such  con- 
centration often  results  in  ''pedagogic 
cramp,*'  or  stultification  of  sensibility  to 
the  best  to  be  found  in  the  world  lying 
all  about  the  school-room.  4.  Refine- 
ment of  taste  and  feeling.  Personality 
teaches  far  more  than  routine  and  drill. 
Influence  is  more  than  knowledge.  5. 
A  wholesome  discrimination  as  to  the 
scope  and  educational  value  of  separate 
studies.  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  a  given  grade  is  insufficient. 
Of  course,  as  much  culture  and  scholar- 
ship as  possible.  Definitions  and  ac- 
curacy. 6.  Firmness  but  kindness  in 
discipline.  7.  Breadth  of  view.  8.  Good 
health.     9.  A  fine  moral  nature. 

John  Rossi ter,  Norwich,  Ct.:  An  earn- 
est purpose  to  leave  the  world  better  than 
she  found  it,  and  to  make  each  pupil  as 
sure  as  she  can  of  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  I 
wish  an  assistant  to  be  as  industrious,  as 
faithful  to  school  work,  and  as  careful  to 
observe  the  school  regulations,  as  she  ex- 
pects any  pupil  to  be. 

£.  G.  Bunnell,  Hanna,  Ind.:  High 
ideals  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation; a  good  technical  knowledge  of 
subjects;  strong  in  history  and  literature; 
a  good  story-teller. 

E.  D.  Y.  Culbertson,  Ames,  Iowa :  I 
need  assistants  who  are  morally,  physi- 
cally and  mentally  prepared.  Who  are 
in  sympathy  with  their  work  and  mine. 
Who  are  not  looking  for  my  faults  or  the 
faults  of  their  co-laborers. 
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Principal  William  H.  Huse,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.:  The  ideal  assistant  is  en- 
dowed with  common  sense;  with  the  best 
education  that  she  can  obtain;  with  such 
preparation  in  a  training  or  normal  school 
as  will  give  her  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  education,  without  thinking  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  teach  but  by  the 
methods  and  devices  used  at  that  particu- 
lar school  at  the  time  when  she  attended; 
with  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  will 
make  her  consistent;  and,  lastly,  she  must 
put  an  ideal  personality  into  her  work. 

Principal  F.  W.  Doring,  high  school, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.:  Assuming  satis- 
factory scholarship  and  training,  I  would 
most  value  that  assistant  who  combines 
love  for  teaching  with  sympathy  with  the 
pupils,  who  will  try  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  my  policy  as  principal,  who  al- 
ways has  in  mind  the  general  well-being 
of  the  school. — N,  E.  Jour,  of  Education. 


PROLIFIC  LIFE  IN  ALASKA. 


THE  average  reader  who  thinks  only  of 
Arctic  snows  and  cold,  when  these 
high  latitudes  are  mentioned,  is  amazed 
at  the  descriptions  given  by  travelers  of 
the  teeming  life,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, of  these  vast  regions  during  their 
brief  summers.  Mr.  John  Muir,  who  has 
summered  and  wintered  the  Alaskan 
lands,  towards  which  all  men's  eyes  and 
many  men's  feet  are  now  turning,  says  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  : 

Nowhere  on  my  travels  so  far  have  I 
seen  so  much  warm-blooded  rejoicing  life 
as  in  this  grand  Arctic  reservation  by  so 
many  regarded  as  desolate.  Not  only  are 
there  whales  in  abundance  along  the 
shores,  and  innumerable  seals,  walruses, 
and  white  bears,  but  great  herds  of  fat 
reindeer  on  the  tundras,  and  wild  sheep, 
foxes,  hares,  lemmings,  whistling  mar- 
mots, and  birds.  Perhaps  more  birds  are 
bom  here  than  in  any  other  region  of 
equal  extent  on  the  continent.  Not  only 
do  strong-winged  hawks,  eagles,  and 
water-fowl,  to  whom  the  length  of  the 
continent  is  only  a  pleasant  excursion, 
come  up  here  every  summer  in  great 
numbers,  but  also  many  short-winged 
warblers,  thrushes,  and  finches,  to  rear 
their  young  in  safety,  reinforce  the  plant 
bloom  with  their  plumage,  and  sweeten 
the  wilderness  with  song,  flying  all  the 
way,  some  of  them,  from  Florida,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America. 


In  thus  going  so  far  north  they  are 
only  going  home,  for  they  were  born  here, 
and  only  go  south  to  spend  the  winter 
months  as  New  Englanders  go  to  Florida. 
Sweet-voiced  troubadours,  they  sing  in 
orange  groves  and  vine-dad  magnolia 
woods  in  winter,  in  thickets  of  dwarf 
birch  and  alder  in  summer,  and  sing  and 
chatter  more  or  less  all  the  way  back  and 
forth,  keeping  the  whole  country  glad. 
Oftentimes  in  New  England  just  as  the 
last  snow  patches  are  melting,  and  the 
sap  in  the  maples  begins  to  flow,  the 
blessed  wanderers  may  be  heard  about 
orchards  and  the  edges  of  fields  where 
they  have  stopped  to  glean  a  scanty  meal, 
not  tarrying  long,  knowing  they  have  far 
to  go.  Tracing  the  footsteps  of  spring, 
they  arrive  in  their  tundra  homes  in  June 
or  July,  and  set  out  on  their  return  jour- 
neys in  September,  or  as  soon  as  their 
families  are  able  to  fly  well. 

The  most  extensive,  least  spoiled,  and 
most  unspoilable  of  the  gardens  of  the 
continent,  are  the  vast  tundras  of  Alaska. 
Every  summer  they  extend  smooth,  even, 
undulating,  continuous  beds  of  flowers 
and  leaves  from  about  lat.  62^  to  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Orean.  And  in  winter, 
sheets  of  snow-flowers  make  all  the  coun- 
try shine,  one  mass  of  white  radiance  like 
a  star.  Nor  are  these  Arctic  plant-people 
the  pitiful  frost-pinched  unfortunates  they 
are  guessed  to  be  by  those  who  have 
never  seen  them.  Though  lowly  in  stat- 
ure, keeping  near  the  frozen  ground  as  if 
loving  it,  they  are  bright  and  cheery,  and 
speak  Nature's  love  as  plainly  as  their 
big  relatives  of  the  south.  Tenderly 
lapped  and  tucked  in  beneath  downy 
snow  to  sleep  through  the  huge  white 
winter,  they  make  haste  to  bloom  in  the 
spring  without  trying  to  grow  tall,  though 
some  rise  enough  to  ripple  and  wave  in 
the  wind,  and  display  masses  of  color, — 
yellow,  purple,  and  blue, — so  rich  they 
look  like  beds  of  rainbows,  and  are  visible 
miles  and  miles  away. 

And  in  September,  the  tundra  glows  in 
creamy  golden  sunshine,  and  the  colors 
of  the  ripe  foliage  of  the  heathworts,  wil- 
lows, and  birch,  red,  purple,  and  yellow, 
in  pure  bright  tones,  are  enriched  with 
those  of  berries  which  are  scattered  every- 
where as  if  they  had  been  showered  down 
from  the  clouds  like  hail ;  their  colors, 
with  those  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  blend- 
ing harmoniously  with  the  neutral  tints 
of  the  ground  of  lichens  and  mosses  on 
which  they  seem  to  be  painted. 
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IMPLANTING  IDEALS. 


THE  teacher  may,  at  times,  look  at  the 
life  of  the  lawyer,  or  that  of  the 
merchant,  and  think  them  supeiior  to  his 
own;  but  if  he  is  implanting  high  ideals, 
and  not  merely  drilling  in  the  tables,  he 
is  doing  a  work  Jar  nobler  than  these. 

A  man  who  taught  school  for  eight 
years,  and  then  became  a  merchant  in 
order  to  save  his  brother's  e-tate,  was 
latvly  conversing  with  a  teacher.  And 
this  is  what  he  said : 

•*  I  was  sorry  to  quit  the  school-room, 
because  I  felt  I  was  doing  such  an  amount 
of  goo  1  there.  Somehow,  after  the  first 
year,  I  understood  how  to  make  the  work 
a  success.  I  wanted  to  do  the  boys  and 
girls  good  ;  that  was  my  feeling  every 
day.  In  looking  over  those  eight  years, 
I  can  see  they  were  the  useful  years  of 
my  life.  In  the  store  I  only  think  of 
making  money;  in  school  I  never  thought 
of  that.  The  children  felt  I  had  come  to 
do  them  good,  and  they  put  themselves 
completely  in  my  hands. 

**The  training  I  got  in  that  school- 
room made  a  man  of  me,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  men  of  my  boys — many  of  them 
hard  ca^es  mind  you;  unwilling  to  mind 
their  parents,  but  perfectly  willing  to 
mind  me.  I,  day  by  day,  put  high  ideals 
btfore  them;  ideals  of  patriotism,  of  hon- 
esty, of  tenacity,  of  industry,  of  studious- 
uess.  It  was  a  p^ain  old  building,  but 
some  of  the  noblest  things  were  done 
there:  I  felt  it,  they  felt  it. 

*'  Many  of  my  pupils  came  from  poor 
homes,  but  they  knew  that  made  no  dif- 
ference to  me;  if  they  behaved  nobly  at 
school,  that  was  enough.  Most  teachers 
aim  to  pack  knovvledge  away  in  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  and  scon  there  is 
autagou'sm,  for  a  boy  resents  that ;  be 
knows  that  it  is  not  what  he  was  created 
for.  The  dis  appointed  boy  plans  to  play 
a  tiick  on  the  teacher,  and  tioub*e  arises. 
I  had  none  of  this.  I  convinced  them 
th^t  my  desire  was  that  they  should  be 
happy,  and  that  I  was  certain  the  only 
way  to  happiness  was  by  self  improve- 
ment.    Ii  I  had  trouble  with  a  boy  I  said 

to  hiin,  • .  I  am  ctrta  n  that  there  is  a 

ni'stake  somewhere ;  you  are  making  it, 
or  I  am,  and  the  probability  is  that  1  am. 
You  want  to  do  well,  and  yet  you  don't 
s-em  to  be  accomplishing  much.  Now, 
I  have  fai'el  in  some  way,  and  I  want 
you  lo  ttll  me  how.  Tell  me,  and  I  will 
do  bttler.' 


'*  I  never  sajv  a  boy  who  would  not  put 
himself  on  a  higher  platform  at  once,  and 
assure  me  it  was  all  his  fault,  and  that 
he  would  at  once  amend.  I  know  I  am 
making  more  money  than  I  would  in 
teaching  schoo!;  but  when  I  meet  the 
boys,  and  see  the  sparkle  of  their  eyes, 
and  hear  them  tell  me  of  the  good  I  did 
them,  then  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  teach- 
ing. I  got  pay  there  that  I  don't  get 
now;  I  could  feel,  as  the  days  went  on, 
that  the  boys  had  got  higher  ideals,  and 
were  living  accordingly." 


SOME  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY  JOHN  B.  BRANDBGBB, 
Fresidemt  Utiea,  N.  K,  Sehooi  Board, 


Spbaking  in  a  general  way,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  superintendent  are  to  be 
classified  under  two  heads — the  individual 
or  personal,  and  the  professional  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  first  class  relates  to  his  character- 
istics as  a  man  among  men.  Is  be 
honest?  Is  he  faithful?  Has  he  good 
health  ?  Is  he  moral  ?  Is  he  energetic  ? 
These  and  many  other  questions  must  be 
answered  affirmatively  before  a  conscien- 
tious board  will  think  of  selecting  its 
superintendent.  Such  questions,  how- 
ever, are  not  peculiar  to  this  particular 
office.  They  are  questions  which  are 
asked  in  every  line  of  business  where  an 
emplo}^  is  to  be  selected.  They  might, 
perhaps,  be  comprehensively  summed  up 
in  the  general  inquiry:  What  is  his  char- 
acter as  a  man?  This  question  may  be 
easily  answered  by  any  school  board  of 
average  intelligence  after  a  little  careful 
investigation  and  observation. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  other 
class  of  qualifications,  however,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  diffisrent  problem.  What 
shall  be  the  necessary  professional  quali- 
fications of  the  superintendent,  and  who 
shall  pass  upon  them  ?  With  more  effi- 
cient and  more  advanced  teachers,  we 
shall  need  stricter  qualifications  in  thos^e 
who  are  set  over  the  teachers.  Quts 
cusfodiet  cusfodes  ipsosf 

To  answer  this  question  involves  a 
little  self-examination  of  our  own  posi- 
tion as  members  of  school  boards.  We 
are  not  primarily  educators.  We  are 
men    of    business — manufacturers,    me- 
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cfaanics,  profes^^ional  men,  politicians  or 
soreheads,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  may 
be  on  the  board  for  business  reasons,  from 
altruistic  motives,  for  vengeance,  for  am- 
biti(n,  or  **for  the  sake  of  the  party.'* 
But  however  good  or  however  bad  may 
be  the  explanation  of  our  holding  office, 
we  are  not  trained  educators.  Our  prep 
aration  for  administering  the  technical 
matters  of  educat*on  is  usually  (in  my 
own  case  I  confess  that  it  was  unusually) 
meagre.  Can  any  of  us  honestly  say  that 
when  he  first  entered  upon  his  office,  or 
even  after  he  had  held  office,  however 
long  or  short  a  time,  he  felt  himself  fully 
competent  to  decide  upon  the  questions 
which  pertain  to  the  purely  technical  and 
professional  side  of  education?  Every- 
body knows  how  to  run  a  hotel,  and 
everybody  knows  how  to  run  the  finances 
of  the  government,  and  in  every  com- 
munity there  is  an  editor  or  two,  and  a 
politician  or  two,  and  a  woman  or  two, 
who  knows  how  to  run  the  schools  with- 
out ever  going  near  them  or  studying 
them.  But  we,  who  are  to  day  called 
upon  to  decide  between  this, and  that 
course  of  study,  between  the  relative 
profes.^'ional  competency  of  this  or  that 
teacher,  between  the  merits  of  this  or 
that  text-hook,  between  the  adoption  of 
this  or  that  method;  we,  I  say,  know 
perfectly  well  that,  left  to  ourselves,  how- 
ever earnestly  we  may  try  to  inform  our- 
selves, we  are  quite  as  apt  to  decide 
wrongly  as  to  decide  aright. 

I  am  sp>eaking  generally.  Here  and 
there  a  school  board  may  be  fortunate 
enough  (ours  is  not)  to  have  one  or  more 
members  who  have  made  pedagogics  a 
study,  and  who  are  competent  judges  in 
these  matters.  But  I  believe  it  is  speak- 
ing within  bounds  to  say  that  not  one 
board  in  a  hundred  is  composed  of  such 
men. 

What  are  we  to  do?  The  answer  is 
plain  that  these  technical  questions  must, 
in  a  very  large  measure,  be  left  to  the 
superintendent.  The  cho'ce  of  a  superin- 
tendent thus  becomes  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

If  the  positions  already  taken  in  this 
paper  are  correct,  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
libhe  \  that  the  school  board  is.  or  should 
be.  abundantly  able  to  judge  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  superintt  ndent,  but 
that  ordinarily  it  is  far  from  competent  to 
pa^s  upon  his  professional  competency. 

In  practice  the  only  guiles  we  have  are 
the  recommendations  received  from  places 


in  which  the  applicant  has  held  position, 
our  vague  general  impressions  of  what 
we  need,  and  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  us  by  our  own  locality.  Are 
these  sufficient  ?  Have  they  proved  suffi- 
cient in  regard  to  the  selection  of  teachers? 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  some  gen- 
eral principles  to  be  observed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  supeiintendents,  which  principles 
relate  solely  to  their  professional  quali- 
fications, which  should  be  of  universal 
application,  and  which  should  limit  and 
safeguard  the  discretion  of  every  board. 
These  qualifications,  which  have  been 
classified  as  personal,  and  which  relate 
especially  to  the  personality  of  the  candi- 
date, are  peculiarly  within  the  province 
of  the  appointing  board,  and  need  no  dis- 
cussion here.  But  as  to  the  professional 
qualifications,  the  appointing  board 
should  in  some  measure  be  relieved  by  a 
general  regulation.  In  this  regard  two 
lines  of  qualifications  suggest  themselves. 
First,  as  to  the  subject  matter.  Second, 
as  to  professional  experience. 

First,  as  to  the  subject-matter,  no  can- 
didate should  be  eligible  for  appointment 
who  has  not  been  educated  in  all  the 
lines  of  study  followed  in  the  schools 
which  he  is  called  to  superintend.  Stated 
more  concretely,  this  would  be  that  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  whose 
standard  of  admission  is  at  least  as  high 
as  that  which  our  best  secondary  schools 
require  for  graduation,  and  a  college 
which  grants  diplomas  only  upon  an  ap- 
proved course  leading  to  a  degree  of  B. 
A.  or  B.  S.  No  man  is  professionally  fit 
to  be  superintendent  who  cannot  intelli- 
gently comprehend,  direct  and  criticise 
the  course  of  study  of  a  high  school  wtiich 
is  under  his  superintendence.  Otherwise 
the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  teachers 
of  the  high  school,  are  practically  his  su- 
periors in  certain  lines  of  work. 

Second,  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  superin- 
tendent who  has  not  had  considerable 
actual  experience  as  a  teacher.  Without 
this  his  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  only 
theoretical,  and  lacks  the  practical  ad- 
vantage of  experience.  Without  this  he 
cannot  s>mpathize  with  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  the  teacher.  Without  this 
he  cannot  understand  the  wants  and  wiles 
of  the  pupils;  without  this  he  cannot 
readily  adapt  the  use  of  means  to  ends, 
even  if  he  can  appreciate  what  are  the 
chief  ends  of  an  educational  system.  If 
one  gots  into  the  woods  for  the  first 
time  he  wants  as  a  guide,  not  a  fellow 
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who  has  studied  books  about  the  woods, 
not  a  fellow  who  has  heard  some  one  else 
tell  about  them,  but  a  fellow  who  has 
been  there,  who  knows  the  trails  and  the 
good  camp  sites,  and  the  good  trout 
brooks,  and  the  places  where  game  is  to 
be  found ;  the  woodman,  not  the  pedant. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  submit  to 
this  representative  body,  whether  it  may 
not  well  consider  the  advisability  of  ask- 
ing the  Legislature  to  prescribe  certain 
necessary  qualifications  for  candidates 
tseeking  appointment  to  the  superintend- 
■ency  of  schools  in  our  cities  and  villages, 
among  which  shall  be  included  gradua- 
tion from  a  college  of  recognized  standing, 
and  professional  experience  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  insure  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  every-day  problems  aris- 
ing in  school  discipline  and  teaching. 
Happy  is  the  board  which  finds  a  super- 
intendent who  can  help  and  guide  it  In 
other  matters,  who  has  studied  and  is 
fitmiliar  with  questions  of  hygiene,  venti- 
lation, supplies  and  economy,  who  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  all  that  is 
best  approved  and  tested  in  all  matters 
relating  to  our  schools. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  to  portray 
the  ideal  superintendent,  but  rather  to 
point  out  those  qualifications  which  should 
be  required  of  any  applicant  for  the  office. 
— American  School  Board  Journal, 


TOO  MUCH  OF  IT. 


UNDER  the  title  of  *  *  His  Funny  Story ' ' 
Harper's  Bazar  illustrates  a  charac- 
teristic too  often  found  in  the  critical 
teacher  who  is  somewhat  lacking  in  com- 
mon sense  but  whose  confidence  in  himself 
is  unbounded.    The  incident  runs  thus : 

**I  want  to  tell  you  something  funny 
that  happened  to  me  this  morning,"  said 
Spatts,  cheerfully. 

*  *  All  right, ' '  said  Hunker.  *  *Go  ahead.  * ' 

**I  started  down  the  street  after  my 
laundry,  and — *' 

**  You  mean  you  went  down  after  your 
washing,  I  suppose,"  Hunker  inter- 
rupted. **I  imagine  you  do  not  really 
own  a  laundry.'* 

**  Of  course,  that's  what  I  mean,"  said 
Spatts,  a  trifle  less  cheerily.  **Well,  I 
had  went—" 

Hunker  interrupted  him  again .  *  *  Per- 
haps you  mean  you  *  had  gone.'  " 

**  Certainly.  I  had  gone  but  a  little 
ways  when  I — " 


**  I  presume  you  mean  a  little  way,  not 
a  little  ways,"  corrected  Hunker. 

**I  presume  so,"  admitted  Spatts,  but 
the  cheerfalness  had  all  gone  out  of  his 
manner.  '*  As  I  was  going  to  say,  I  had 
gone  but  a  little  way  when  it  happened. 
It  tickled  me  so  I  thought  I'd  just  have 
to  lay  down  and  die." 

"  Lie  down  and  die,  not  lay  down,  is 
the  correct  form  of  the  verb." 

**0h,  yes,  I  know;  but  those  kind  of 
errors  seem  to  come  natural — " 

"Not  those  kind  of  errors,  my  dear 
boy.  Say  that  kind  of  errors.  But  go 
on  with  your  funny  story.  I'm  getting 
interested." 

* '  Are  you  ?  Well  I've  lost  my  interest 
in  it.  I  don't  believe  there  was  anything 
funny,  after  all.     Good  day." 

**Now,  I  wonder  if  I  offended  him?" 
Hunker  thought,  as  Spatts  strode  off. 


A  CHANGE  OF  BASE  IN  NATURE 
STUDY. 


BY  THOMAS  M.  BALUKT, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  Springfield^  Afass. 


THE  reaction  from  mere  book  study  in 
the  public  schools  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  led 
to  the  general  introduction  of  instruction 
of  an  objective  character  in  the  elements 
of  natural  history  and  of  the  natural 
sciences.  It  was  assumed  without  ques- 
tion that,  whilst  many  children  do  not 
take  readily  to  books,  virtually  all  would 
take  a  natural  interest  in  the  study  by 
actual  observation  of  plants,  animals, 
minerals,  and  the  simpler  facts  and  laws 
of  physics  smd  chemistry.  This  step  was 
advocated  not  only  by  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  but  also  by  scientific  asso- 
ciations and  by  teachers  of  science  in  our 
colleges.  Recently,  publishing  houses 
have  been  vying  with  each  other  in  plac- 
ing on  the  market  reading  matter  for  the 
schools  dealing  largely  or  wholly  with 
these  subjects.  The  results  have  been 
somewhat  disappointing.  It  has  not 
aroused  as  deep  an  interest  in  schools  as 
it  was  hoped  it  would,  nor  has  it  been 
found  that  the  elements  of  science  appeal 
to  children  as  generally  as  was  supposed. 
It  may  be  pertinently  asked  where  the 
mistake  lies  and  what  the  remedy  is. 
That  children  should  be  made  familiar 
with  the  world  of  nature  about  them,  that 
they  should  be  taught  in  their  early  years 
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of  school  life  the  obvious  facts  of  plant 
and  animal  life  and  of  their  own  physical 
sunoundings  in  general,  admits  of  no 
question ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  if 
rightly  presented,  these  subjects  appeal 
very  strongly  to  children  even  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  first  attempt  to  teach  the  elements 
of  natural  history  in  the  schools  was 
made  many  years  ago  in  the  form  of  what 
were  then  called  *  *  object  lessons.  * '  Chil- 
dren were  led  by  the  questions  of  the 
teacher  to  observe  the  various  qualities  of 
an  object,  like  an  apple,  a  leaf,  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  a  mineral,  and  give  the  word 
which  expressed  each  qu^ty.  Objects 
were  selected  without  reference  to  any 
relation  between  them,  and  what  knowl- 
edge was  gained  was  so  disconnected  that 
it  had  no  scientific  value  and  did  not  in- 
terest the  children. 

The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of 
observation  lessons  on  plants  and  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  material  for 
composition  writing.  These  lessons  were 
not  given  because  of  the  intrinsic  value 
and  interest  of  the  subjects  taught,  but 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  **  language 
lessons,"  for  which  they  would  furnish 
more  interesting  material  than  could  or- 
dinarily be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
As  was  natural  with  a  controlling  motive 
of  this  kind,  the  teaching  was  desultory 
in  the  extreme  and  failed  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  matter  taught. 

The  third  attempt  was  made  on  a 
larger  scale;  and  although,  as  stated 
above,  it  has  been  partially  disappointing 
in  its  results,  it  has  met  with  a  consider- 
able measure  of  success.  A  systematic 
oonrse  of  lessons  has  been  given,  suited 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  of  many  communities, 
on  plants,  on  animals,  on  minerals,  and 
on  such  familiar  phenomena  in  nature  as 
douds,  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow,  etc.,  to- 
other with  the  elements  of  physics. 
These  lessons  have  all  been  objective  in 
character,  and  children  have  gained  their 
information  by  direct  observation.  In 
some  schools  laboratory  experiments  in 
physics  have  been  made  by  each  pupil 
individually,  instead  of  by  the  teacher; 
and  in  the  lessons  on  plants  and  animals 
each  child  has  been,  whenever  possible, 
provided  with  a  specimen.  This  is  the 
general  character  of  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary science  in  most  of  &e  best 
schools  throughout  the  country  to-day. 
Whilst  it  has  infused  new  life  into  the 


schools  which  were  formerly  confined 
wholly  to  book  study,  it  has  failed  to 
arouse,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ex- 
ceptional teachers,  that  deep  and  general 
interest  in  nature  which  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects  ought  to  arouse. 

Where  lies  the  cause  of  this?  Surely 
not  in  the  subject  itself,  for  that  is  in- 
trinsically interesting  to  young  and  old. 
I  suspect  it  lies  in  the  aim  and  in  the 
method. 

Scientists  have  advocated  the  teaching 
of  the  elements  of  science  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  on  the  ground  that 
such  teaching  develops  the  observing 
powers  of  children,  and  trains  them  in 
scientific  methods  of  work  and  in  scien- 
tific habits  of  thinking.  The  chief  aim 
has  been  formal  mental  training.  Whilst 
this  should  be  the  aim  in  science  teach- 
ing in  secondary  schools  and  in  colleges, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  high- 
est classes  in  the  grammar  schools,  it  is 
the  wrong  motive  for  such  teaching  in 
the  primary  schools  and  in  the  lower 
cla.sses  of  the  grammar  school. 

The  method  is  determined  by  the  aim. 
The  method  is  scientific,  analytic,  and 
inductive.  In  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  facts  bearing  on  classifica- 
tion are  emphasized,  whether  they  appeal 
to  little  children  or  not,  and  pupils  are 
prematurely  led  to  make  generalizations. 
Morphology  and  anatomy  are  introduced 
too  early  and  emphasized  too  much.  The 
anatomy  of  either  plants  or  animals  does 
not  deeply  interest  young  children,  not 
even  comparative  anatomy,  which  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  mature  minds. 

I  imagine  these  are  the  chief  reasons 
why  the  teaching  of  science  in  elementary 
schools  has  been  somewhat  disappointing. 

The  theory  of  formal  training,  whether 
by  means  of  the  science  or  by  means  of 
the  classics  and  the  mathematics,  com- 
mits the  fatal  error  of  not  suflBciently  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  the  matter 
taught.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  this 
kind  of  training  have  openly  stated  that 
the  subject  taught  is  of  little  consequence, 
that  all  depends  on  the  method  by  which 
it  is  taught.  That  there  is  some  truth  in 
this  no  one  will  deny ;  method  of  study 
develops  habits  of  work,  and  unscientific 
methods  of  teaching  a  subject  cannot  de- 
velop scientific  habits  of  observation  and 
thought  in  the  pupil.  In  the  case  of  the 
adult  student  there  is  little  danger  that 
method  be  emphasized  too  much.  But 
even  in  his  case  training  in  one  subject, 
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like  physics,  can  not  directly  fit  him  to 
\7ork  in  another,  like  biology. 

But  with  the  immature  mind  of  the 
young  pupil,  the  subject  matter  taught  is 
of  much  greater  significance.  If  this  does 
not  appeal  to  him  as  intrinsically  interest- 
ing at  his  stage  of  development,  no  con- 
siderations of  formal  training  of  *' facul- 
ties "  of  the  mind  can  justify  the  teaching 
of  it.  Education  has  no  higher  function 
to  perform  than  to  arouse  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  or  student  a  deep  abiding  in- 
trinsic interest  in  the  subjects  taught.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  very  great  consequence, 
in  the  ca«;e  of  immature  pupils,  that  any 
given  subject  should  be  taught  at  a  time 
when  it  appeals  most  strongly  to  them, 
and  by  methods  which  present  to  them 
those  aspects  of  it  which  at  that  particular 
stage  in  their  development  most  deeply 
interest  them.  Children's  interests  are 
diflferent  at  diflEerent  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment. This  is  as  true  of  the  various 
subjects  of  study  as  it  is  of  their  games  and 
plays,  and  education  should  adapt  itself 
to  these  varied  interests  as  they  develop. 

Children  in  the  primary  schools  are 
universally  interested  in  fairy  tales,  myths 
and  fables.  They  live  largely  in  an  im- 
aginary world.  The  world  of  cold,  prosy 
fact  about  them  does  not  appeal  to  their 
deepe&t  interest  nearly  so  strongly  as  the 
world  of  fancy  and  imagination.  If  they 
are  not  given  fairy  tales  and  myths,  they 
make  them ;  the  bare  facts  of  science, 
however  simple  they  may  be,  do  not 
arouse  their  emotions;  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  scientific  aspects  of  nature  ; 
only  exceptional  children  at  this  age  will 
read  of  their  own  accord  even  very  simple 
books  on  natural  history  and  on  science; 
all,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  will  devour 
imaginative  literature  in  the  form  of  fairy 
tales,  myths  and  fables.  They  are  not 
interested  in  the  scientific  distinctions  of 
root,  stem,  leaves  and  flowers — plants 
must  be  instinct  with  human  attributes; 
they  do  not  care  about  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  the  claws,  the  eyes  of  the  cat 
and  dog,  the  cat  and  the  dog  must  appeal 
to  them  as  friends  and  companions;  they 
do  not  care  for  the  bear  and  the  fox  of 
natural  history,  it  is  the  bear  and  the  fox 
of  the  fairy  tale  and  the  fable,  endowed 
with  human  attributes,  that  touches  thtir 
emotions  and  arouses  their  interest. 

Children  look  at  nature  from  the  point 
of  view  of  primitive  man.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  great  ethnic  myths  appeal 
to  them  so  strongly.    To  the  primitive  I 


mind  the  forces  of  nature  were  personal 
forces;  trees  and  animals  had  living 
souls,  as  in  the  deepest  sense  they  have, 
and  represented  the  mysteiious  powers 
controlling  the  world  and  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  men.  Animals  were  made 
objects  of  fetish  worship,  and  someof  them 
were  regarded  as  patron  deities  of  tribes 
and  clans.  Trees  were  widely  held  sacred. 

The  view  of  nature,  which  is  so  clofcely 
akin  to  that  of  the  child,  has  much  in 
common  with  that  of  the  poet  of  nature. 
It  contemplates  nature  in  its  larger  as- 
pects, it  sees  it  as  a  living  whole,  it  en- 
dows it  with  life,  with  thought,  with  hu- 
man sympathy  and  purpose.  It  touches 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul ;  it  awak- 
ens reverence,  awe,  and  love,  and  reaches 
character  and  life  as  no  scientific  view  of 
which  children  are  capable  ever  can. 

This  view  of  nature  is,  therefore,  in 
many  respects  the  direct  opposite  of  that 
of  the  scientist.  It  avoids  analysis,  it 
shrinks  from  dissection  as  one  would 
shrink  from  the  dissection  of  a  friend. 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  aim  and  pur- 
poseof  nature  study  in  elementary  schools. 
Its  chief  puipose  muj^t  not  be  to  train  the 
powers  of  ob>ervaiion,  nor  to  develop 
scientific  habits  of  thought  and  of  work, 
but  to  arouse  in  children  a  deep  love  of 
nature.  Such  love  forms  the  most  scl  d 
basis  f  r  scientific  training  later,  when  the 
analytical  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  in- 
stinct of  accurate  observation  deveJop, 
and  without  it  a  real  enthusia.sm  for 
science  is  not  likely  ever  to  arise.  A  re- 
cent German  writer  has  shown  how  this 
love  of  nature  underlies  art  and  literature, 
and  religion  in  its  broader  meaning,  as 
well  as  science. 

To  a  child  so  trained,  nature,  instead 
of  appealing  merely  to  his  mind  and  his 
scientific  tastes  and  interest,  becomes  a 
moral  force  and  a  means  of  grace. 

Nature  study  in  the  elementary  schools 
differs,  therefore,  from  instruction  in 
science  in  aim,  in  character,  in  method, 
and  in  result.  Nature  study  views  nature 
in  the  large,  studies  living  things  as 
wholes,  and  develops  a  love  for  them 
which  is  more  important  and  more  funda- 
mental than  scientific  knowledge;  science, 
on  the  other  hand,  observes  details,  ana- 
lyzes, dissects,  classifies,  compares,  and 
through  induction  reaches  general  truths. 
Both  are  important,  and  they  should  not 
be  as  sharply  separated  in  the  schoolroom 
as  they  must  be  for  purposes  of  discussion. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  years  of 
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school  life,  children  should  have,  along 
with  nature  study,  a  rich  diet  of  fairy 
tale,  myth,  and  fable.  This  material 
must  be  carefully  selected,  sifted,  and  ex- 
purgated by  the  teacher,  and  it  should  be 
told  by  him  to  the  children  in  an  attract- 
ive, interesting  way  in  the  lowest  classes 
and  be  read  by  them  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes.  Plants  and  animals 
should  be  studied  in  these  grades  as  liv- 
ing things,  the  study  of  parts  and  details 
should  be  largely  omitted ;  their  habits, 
their  food,  their  enemies,  and  their  means 
of  defense  should  be  studied, — in  short. 


all  those  facts  about  them  which  tend  to 
develop  a  sympathetic  interest  in  them 
and  a  love  for  them. 

Nature  study  in  the  sense  here  advo- 
cated may  safely  occupy  a  large  place  in 
elementary  schools;  the  teaching  of  nat- 
ural science  strictly  so-called  has  little 
claim  on  the  primary  schools,  and  sh  juld 
occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  low- 
est classes  of  intermediate  or  grammar 
schools.  It  ought  to  have  a  larger  place 
in  the  advanced  grammar  classes,  and 
should  be  given  prominence  in  the  high 
school. — N.  E,  Journal  of  Education. 
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I^ANCASTBR.  JULY,  SI98. 

More  people  drown  in  the  srlaii  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
iaaeot  life,  that  fniit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animala 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Te  ma\  be  aye  sticken*  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growln' 
when  ye're  alcepin'.— Scvi^A  Farmer, 

The  beat  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
•ullH-er,  a  sofl,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  firat  true  gentleman  tliat  ever  breathed.— ZViri^. 

lezpecttopaas  through  thia  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thiog.  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-crrature.  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
■ot  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
^Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

I.  a  8CHAEFTER.       ....      J.  P.  McCASKEY. 

A  CITIZEN  protests  earnestly  through 
the  columns  of  the  local  press  against 
the  action  of  his  school  board,  as  fol- 
lows: ••!  understand  that  our  careful 
school  board  has  again  cut  the  wages  of  the 
teachers  from  $30  and  $33  a  month  to  $28 
and  $30.  This  is  entirely  wrong  and  is 
not  endorsed  by  the  taxpaying  citizens  of 
the  township.  I  have  talked  with  a  few 
of  our  heaviest  taxpayers,  and  they  de- 
nounce it  as  the  worst  step  to  be  taken 
hy  any  board.  Don*t  understand  that  I 
blame  the  entire  board  for  this  reduction, 
but  there  are  evidently  some  persons  on 
the  board  who  favor  the  reduction,  though 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anybody  out- 
side of  the  board  that  does.  Let  the  board 
consider.  This  reduction  means  $20  less 
for  the  term  to  the  teacher,  while  to  you 
and  me  as  a  tax-payer  it  means  scarcely 
as  many  cents.  Another  thing.  We 
always  want  and  should  have  good  teach- 
ers, progressive  teachers.  You  can't  get 
them  at  $28  per  month.  You  can  get 
teachers,  but  there  is  no  teacher  who  can 


teach  school  that  desires  to  teach  for  the 
above  wages,  pay  $10  a  month  for  board* 
ing,  invest  three  or  four  dollars  a  term  for 
IxKiks  (as  every  progressive  teacher  does), 
clothe  himself  properly  and  save  enough 
money  to  attend  school  the  following 
spring.  It  can't  be  done.  I  ask  the 
board  to  consider  this  carefully.  This  is 
not  written  in  an  unfriendly  manner,  but 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  at 
heart.  Let  nothing  be  done  but  what 
will  tend  to  give  us  better  schools." 


Dhan  Stanley,  in  his  life  of  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  thus  describes  his  method  of 
teaching:  *'  His  whole  method  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  awakening 
the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy. 
Hence  it  was  his  practice  to  teach  by 
questioning.  As  a  general  rule,  he  never 
gave  information,  except  as  a  kind  of  re- 
ward for  an  answer,  and  often  withheld  it 
altogether,  or  checking  himself  in  the 
very  act  of  uttering  it,  from  a  sense  that 
those  whom  he  was  addressing  had  not 
sufficient  interest  or  sympathy  to  entitle 
them  to  receive  it.  His  explanations 
were  as  short  as  possible — enough  to  dis- 
pose of  the  difficulty,  and  no  more;  and 
his  questions  were  of  a  kind  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  boys  to  the  real  point  of 
every  subject,  and  to  disclose  to  them  the 
exact  boundaries  of  what  they  knew  or 
did  not  know.  With  regard  to  younger 
boys  he  said:  'It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  they  should  understand  all 
they  learn;  for  God  has  ordered  that  in 
youth  the  memory  should  act  vigorously, 
independent  of  the  understanding  — 
whereas  a  man  cannot  usually  recollect  a 
thing  unless  he  understands  it.     But  in 
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proportion  to  their  advance  in  school  he 
tried  to  cultivate  in  them  a  habit  not  only 
of  collecting  facts,  but  of  expressing  them- 
selves with  facility;  and  of  understanding 
the  principles  on  which  their  facts  rested. 
*You  come  here/  he  said,  *not  to  be  read, 
but  to  learn  how  to  read."* 


The  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Belle- 
fonte  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  given  in  full 
in  the  next  number  of  The  JoamaL 


STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


THE  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  distributes  one- third  of 
the  school  appropriation  upon  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  persons  between  six  and 
sixteen  years;  another  third  upon  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  teachers;  and  the 
remaining  third  upon  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  taxable  citizens  residing  within 
the  district.  The  rate  per  pupil  or  child 
is  $1.62,  the  rate  per  teacher,  is  $66.07, 
the  rate  per  taxable  is  $1.07.  These 
figures  are  slightly  modified  in  counties 
which  contribute  a  portion  of  their  ap- 
propriation to  the  salary  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  The  amount  of  money 
to  which  each  county  is  entitled  under 
the  new  basis  of  distribution  was  given 
in  the  last  number  of  The  /oumaL 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  basis  of  dis- 
tribution is  more  favorable  to  sparsely 
settled  districts  than  was  the  former  plan. 
Take  a  school  house  with  ten  pupils,  five 
taxable  citizens  and  one  teacher.  Under 
the  former  system  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  dollars  would  have  been  paid  to 
the  township  for  the  support  of  that 
school.  Under  the  present  system  the 
amount  will  be  $87.62.  In  New  York 
the  amount  would  not  be  less  than  $100, 
and  in  New  Jersey  it  would  be  at  least 
$250. 

The  new  system  has  followed  the  plan 
of  other  States  in  assuming  that  the 
centres  of  population,  which  are  also  the 
centres  of  wealth  and  which  constantly 
draw  to  themselves  the  vigorous  younger 
people  of  the  rural  districts  as  soon  as 
their  school  days  are  ended,  can  best 
supplement  their  appropriation  by  local 
taxation,  and  that  it  is  not  unjust  for  the 
cities  to  assist  in  educating  the  youth  who 
afterwards  contribute  by  their  labor  and 
brains  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  cen- 
tres of  population. 


In  many  of  the  wealthier  rural  districts 
the  tax  rate  need  not  be  increased  if  the 
directors  refrain  from  purchasing  appa- 
ratus which  they  do  not  need.  Imagine  a 
map  agent  spending  a  week  to  sell  his 
goods  to  the  directors.  His  expenses, 
his  salary  or  commission,  the  profits  of 
the  firm,  the  cost  of  transportation,  must 
all  be  added  to  the  intrinsiq  value  of  the 
goods,  and  of  course  the  taxpayers  ulti- 
mately foot  the  bill.  In  very  many  in- 
stances the  goods  would  never  have  been 
purchased  except  through  the  persuasion 
and  inducements  held  out  by  the  agent. 

Another  abuse  is  growing.  Teachers 
who  sell  books  on  commission  are  tempted 
to  unload  upon  the  districts  more  books 
that  are  needed,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
their  own  profit  by  the  transaction. 
Teachers  who  have  been  employed  for 
the  coming  year,  are  undoubtedly  in 
ofiicial  connection  with  the  schools,  and 
hence  cannot  act  as  book  agents  under 
existing  statutes.  It  is  very  improper 
for  teachers  to  act  as  agents  for  the  sale 
of  books,  maps,  and  school  apparatus  in 
the  districts  in  which  they  have  been 
employed  to  teach. 

Recently  two  brothers  met  on  the  old 
farm.  One  of  them  is  the  successful 
superintendent  of  a  borough  whose  schools 
are  famous  throughout  the  country.  The 
other  manages  the  old  farm  and  is  a 
school  director.  The  township  in  which 
he  lives  has  patronized  the  chart  agents 
until  the  schools  are  supplied  with  charts 
and  blocks  of  every  description.  The 
superintendent  criticised  the  extravagance 
of  the  district.  The  brother  exclaimed, 
**Are  these  not  worth  having?"  The 
reply  was:  **  I  would  spend  the  money  in 
having  teachers  who  have  brains  and 
skill  enough  to  cut  mathematical  figures 
out  of  paper,  to  make  maps  out  of  pulp, 
to  draw  maps  and  charts  upon  the  board; 
then  I  could  feel  sure  that  the  apparatus 
would  be  used,  not  as  a  dust  collector, 
but  as  a  help  to  educate  the  children. 
Moreover,  I  prefer  a  globe  costing  fifty 
cents  to  one  costing  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  former  I  can  allow  the  pupils  to 
handle;  the  latter  must  be  kept  largely 
for  show,  because  it  is  too  expensive  for 
the  pupils  to  soil  and  spoil." 

Reform  is  the  watchword  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  But  people  prefer 
to  reform  something  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  or  in  Cuba  rather  than  the  things 
under  their  own  eyes.  The  governments 
at  Washington  and  Harrisburg  get  their 
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share  of  criticism;  the  extravagance  in  so 
using  the  school  funds  as  to  enrich  the 
agent  instead  of  benefiting  the  children, 
is  seldom  referred  to  and  generally  con- 
doned. Man  by  nature  is  willing  to  re- 
form his  neighbor  rather  than  himself. 

Let  the  waste  of  school  funds  stop,  and 
the  new  method  of  distributing  will  not 
oblige  the  average  rural  districts  to  in- 
crease the  burdens  of  taxation,  whilst  the 
people  in  sparsely  settled  communities 
will  be  able  to  keep  their  schools  open 
the  required  length  of  time  and  to  employ 
teachers  who  can  inspire  a  desire  for 
knowledge.  If  under  the  new  method  of 
distribution  a  district  gets  an  increase, 
the  money  should  be  applied  either  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  term  or  to  the  hiring 
of  better  teachers.  If  the  money  is  not 
used  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools, 
the  new  law  will  undoubtedly  be  repealed, 
and  the  sparsely  settled  districts  will  be 
worse  off  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 


NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


THE  RBORGANIZATION  OP  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
THROUGHOUT  TH«  STATE. 


IT  sometimes  requires  a  number  of  years 
to  carry  out  projected  plans  of  im- 
provement in  a  school  district.  Hence 
the  wisdom  of  the  school  law  which  pro- 
vides that  every  election  shall,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  leave  in  office  a 
controlling  majority  of  the  old  Board,  to 
ensure  stability  of  purpose  and  continuity 
of  plan  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  district.  It  is  all  the  better,  also, 
when  experienced  members  are  re-elected. 
To  all  &:hool  Directors  who  have  thus 
been  re-elected  we  tender  the  heartiest 
congratulations  upon  the  opportunity 
that  is  afforded  them  to  maintain  the 
good  ground  they  have  alread3'  won,  and 
to  carry  out  projected  lines  of  improve- 
ment to  their  final  consummation.  The 
School  District  and  School  Board  are  the 
backbone  of  our  vertebrate  school  sys- 
tem, the  Directors  being  clothed  by  law 
with  more  power  and  responsibility  than 
all  other  school  officers  put  together.  It 
is  a  most  gratifying  and  hopeful  sign  of 
the  times  when  gCKKi  men  in  the  Board 
are  sustained  by  their  constituents,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  continue  in  a  career 
of  patriotic  usefulness.  It  is  a  gratifying 
verdict  of  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 


To  newly-elected  Directors  who  come 
into  the  School  Board  for  the  first  time 
we  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  one  of 
the  most  honorable  and  most  important 
offices  in  the  Commonwealth.  They 
will  find  enough  to  do  to  tax  their  best 
efforts  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  their 
soundest  judgment  as  men  of  affairs,  as 
patriotic  citizens,  having  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  communities  they  repre- 
sent. They  will  find  a  satisfying  reward 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  public  trust, 
to  which  they  can  look  back  in  after- 
years  with  the  contentment  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience.  The  schools  can  be 
whatever  Directors  choose  to  make  them, 
their  lawful  authority  being  almost  a 
carte  blanche  in  this  direction. 

As  in  the  case  of  Superintendents, 
whatever  multiplied  and  diversified  duties 
may  rest  upon  Directors,  there  is  one 
paramount  duty  that  centres  upon  them 
with  pivotal  directness  and  force,  and 
whatever  else  they  may  do  for  the 
schools  it  amounts  to  nothing  unless 
they  put  in  good  teachers,  and  keep  out 
bad  ones.  The  teacher  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation,  and  the  school  is  good 
or  bad  according  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher  who  is  put  in  charge  of  it. 
Tke  schools  were  established  solely  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  who  attend  them. 
Therefore  only  those  who  are  competent 
to  instruct  should  be  employed,  and  no 
consideration  incompatible  with  this  ob- 
ject should  be  allowed  to  control  or  influ- 
ence the  action  of  the  Board.  There  is 
no  room  for  two  opinions  on  this  point, 
and  we  cannot  impress  the  thought  too 
strongly  upon  the  responsible  authorities 
of  the  districts.  To  this  end  they  should 
work  in  cordial  harmony  and  union  of 
purpose  with  the  Supjerintendent,  hold- 
ing up  his  hands  in  his  efforts  to  certify 
only  such  teachers  as  he  finds  to  be  com- 
petent, and  sustaining  him  cordially  in 
his  determination  and  in  his  efforts  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions. The  administration  of  public 
schools  is  a  very  simple  affair  if  the  single 
purpose  for  which  they  were  established 
be  kept  constantly  in  view  as  the  pole- 
star  of  official  action.  If  Directors  upon 
the  organization  of  the  respective  Boards 
will  resolve,  first,  that  they  will  employ 
only  those  applicants  for  teachers*  posi- 
tions who  are  best  qualified;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  they  will  grade  the  salaries 
according  to  the  qualifications  required, 
they  will  solve  the  vexed  problem,  and 
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thus  add  immensely  to  the  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools. 

In  entering  upon  a  new  period  of 
official  service  we  wish  school  officers  of 
every  grade  a  full  measure  of  success  in 
the  administration  of  their  school  affairs, 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  &till  better  work  in 
the  early  future  than  at  any  former  period 
in  our  history.  Whatever  of  co-opera- 
tion and  help  \}cl\%  Journal  can  give  to  the 
common  cause,  feeble  though  it  may  be, 
will  be  given  with  right  earnest  good  will. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


AN  interesting  address  was  delivered  at 
the  High  School  commencement  at 
Cornwall,  on  the  evening  of  May  26th, 
by  Col.  Thomas  C.  Zimmerman,  editor 
olih^  Reading  Times,  The  **Mr.  Grit- 
tinger**  reftrred  to  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence is  manager  of  the  widtlv-known 
Freeman  estate,  who  has  been  living  at 
Cornwall  for  many  years.  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man opened  his  address  by  saying : 

''  Perhaps  be  may  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  swiftly- receding  years,  but 
well  nigh  half  a  century  has  helped  to 
make  up  the  record  of  time  since,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  before  us  this  evening, 
Mr.  Grittinger  and  myself  were  *  finish- 
ing up'  such  education  as  the  common 
schools  of  Lebanon  afforded  at  the  time. 
There  were  no  so-called  *  commencements* 
in  those  days — no  formal  graduations  of 
pupils—no  festivities  to  mark  the  close  of 
school- days.  The  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  educational  agencies  of  modern 
times,  were,  indeed,  quite  primitive,  and 
the  advantages  for  the  training  of  the 
mind  of  necessity  somewhat  limited  and 
unsatisfying.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
three  R's—readin,'  ritin'  and  'rithmetic — 
constituted  the  chief  pabulum  upon  which 
the  pupils  of  those  days  were  fed. 
Of  course,  there  were  higher  institutions 
of  learning — pay  schools,  academies  and 
colleges — but  reference  is  made  here  to 
the  common  schools  only,  whose  standard 
during  the  intervening  period  has  been 
steadily  advanced  until  now  the  facilities 
for  getting  a  first-class  education  in  them 
are  to  be  found  everywhere.   . 

**  And  this  recalls  the  somewhat  brutal- 
izing examples  of  punishment  which 
were  inflicted  upon  refractory  pupils  in 
those  days.  Then  it  was  that  the  unruly 
were  at  times  confined  in  closets  wherein 
shavings  were  kept  with  which  to  kindle 


the  school  fires— the  sliding  doors  being 
left  only  slightly  open  so  that  the  act  of 
suffocation  might  be  allowed  to  linger  for 
a  little  while  and  the  penitence  of  the 
pupil  be  hastened.  There  were  instances, 
happily  not  many,  where  boys  who  had 
persisted  in  their  infractions  of  school  dis- 
cipline were  put  under  barrels  for  a 
while.  S  jme  had  to  stand  up  in  a  comer 
of  the  schoolroom  with  book  and  slate, 
while  others  were  compelled  to  sit  with 
the  girls — the  latter,  by  the  way,  a  most 
delightful  punishment  to  some,  especially 
when  the  girl-neighbor  would  ifurnish  the 
abashed  male  culprit  at  her  side  with 
sweetmeats  galore. 

The  more  obdurate  and  intractable 
scholars  were  vigorously  whacked  with  a 
ruler  upon  the  finger-tips  of  the  left  band, 
which  the  teacher  had  ordered  to  be  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose ;  or  were  struck 
across  the  outstretched  hand  with  a  nerve- 
distracting  rattan,  following  which,  in 
many  cases,  the  somewhat  palliating  con- 
solations of  a  traditional  antidote  were 
invoked  by  the  boy  who  was  about  to  re- 
ceive his  punishment,  viz.:  the  careful 
adjustment  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  of 
two  hairs  previously  plucked  from  bis 
eyebrows,  and  by  him  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  palm  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
which  precautionary  arrangement,  it  was 
said,  would  surely  split  the  instrument  of 
punishment.  But,  alas !  for  human  cred- 
ulity, the  lamentable  fact  remained,  that 
the  rulers  and  rattans  never  lost  their  in- 
tegrity as  most  offensive  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  for  the  enforcement 
of  discipline,  albeit  the  effort  to  mitigate 
the  terrors  of  both  was  persisted  in  by 
many  in  the  face  of  constantly-recurring 
disappointments  of  the  promised  benefits 
of  the  tradition. 

* '  Blessed  school-days  —  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  visitation  of  the  teach- 
er's displeasure,  happily  less  severe  than 
in  the  old- time  school  I  Looking  back  to 
those  days  when  life  was  fresh  and 
bright;  when  pleasures  sprang  up  like 
daisies — ^sometimes  cut  down,  but  reap- 
pearing as  blithe  as  ever — we  realize  now 
that  what  seemed  to  be  the  frowns  of 
passing  clouds  were  after  all  only  the 
little  troubles  of  childhood  passing  like 
little  ripples  down  a  placid  stream  whose 
surface  was  flecked  with  shifting  sunshine 
and  shade.  These  were,  indeed,  the 
Junes  of  our  Youthland,  redolent  of  the 
fragrant  memories  of  departed  summers, 
and  filled  with  hyblean  murmurs  of  juve- 
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nile  delights — a  veritable,  glorified  realm 

of  enchantment— where 
Are  garnered  the  prayers  of  our  mothers, 
And  the  soft  cradle  songs  that  they  sang.** 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  theme,  **  The  Twin  Apostles 
of  American  Civil  Liberty,"  in  which  for 
some  forty  minutes  he  extolled  the  pa- 
triotism and  great  public  virtues  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  before 
an  attentive  audience. 


SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 


THE  views  of  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  to  the  duties  of  sup- 
ervising principals,  are  so  admirably  put 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  laying  them  be- 
fore our  readers.     He  says : 

**  One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  the 
improvement  of  teachers  is  the  work  and 
the  influence  of  the  supervising  principal. 
An  efficient  supervising  principal  can  do 
a  very  great  deal  to  improve  the  work  of 
his  teachers,  and  this  is  one  of  his  most 
important  duties.  He  should  know  the 
merits  and  the  defects  of  every  one  of  his 
teachers,  and  should  aim  to  correct  their 
defects  and  to  develop  more  fully  their 
merits.  He  should  visit  their  classes, 
take  notes  of  their  work,  and  exemplify, 
when  needed,  the  best  methods  of  in- 
straction.  He  should  meet  his  teachers 
at  least  once  a  week  for  conference  and 
special  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
the  school,  and  should  hold  a  more  formal 
meeting  every  month  for  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  educational  principles  and 
practice.  He  should  encourage  the  teach- 
ers in  their  studies  and  professional  read- 
ing, point  out  to  them  the  best  articles  in 
the  educational  journals,  and  keep  them 
informed  in  respect  to  the  leading  educa- 
tional movements,  both  local  and  general. 
Every  school  should  have  a  sort  of  '  read- 
ing circle '  and  educational  association, 
and  the  supervising  principal  should  be 
its  inspiration  and  guide. 

**  A  number  of  our  supervising  princi- 
pals are  distinguished  for  their  efficiency 
in  the  training  of  their  teachers.  There 
are  schools  which  have  a  special  reputa- 
tion for  good  teachers,  depending  not  only 
on  a  more  careful  selection  by  the  local 
Boards,  but  also  upon  the  influence  of 
the  supervising  principal,  and  his  skill  in 
training  his  assistants.  This,  I  repeat,  is 
ope  of  the  special  functions  of  the  super- 
vising principal.     He  should  be  a  teacher 


of  teachers.  No  matter  how  well  the 
normal  school  may  do  its  work,  it  cannot 
make  good  teachers  out  of  all  its  grad- 
uates. They  may  get  principles  there, 
but  the  normal  school,  like  other  profes- 
sional schools,  cannot  give  experience. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  that  con- 
tinued practice  necessary  to  acquire  high 
skill  in  the  class-room.  The  art  of  teach- 
ing has  to  be  learned  by  practice,  under 
good  example  and  guidance.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  supervising  principal  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  normal  school, 
and  to  give  that  guidance  to  practice  that 
it  may  in  time  become  efficient  and 
artistic.  Only  when  this  is  done  have 
the  supervising  principals  measured  up 
to  that  high  standard  of  duty  that  we 
have  a  right  to  require  of  them.*' 


DR.  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 


THE  death  of  Dr.  Northrop  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  fourscore  years  takes 
us  by  surprise.  He  has  always  seemed 
to  the  writer  a  young  man,  little  older 
than  himself.  We  have  known  him  al- 
most since  our  earliest  connection  with 
The  School  Journal^  and  have  always  re- 
spected his  ability  and  admired  his  earnest 
and  unselfish  enthusiasm.  A  leading 
spirit  in  the  work  of  general  education, 
he  was  most  influential  in  the  great 
movement  whose  purpose  is  to  make 
town  and  country  more  attractive  and 
wholesome  both  for  the  spiritual  and 
physical  man.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
chief  apostle  of  tree- planting  and  village 
improvement  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  good  work  he  did  will  not  die  with 
him.  He  knew  many  people  and  was  in- 
terested in  good  things  of  every  sort. 
We  remember  meeting  him  one  evening 
in  Philadelphia,  where  we  had  gone  to 
hear  Charlotte  Cushman  play  for  the  last 
time  her  noted  part  of  **  Meg  Merrilies" 
on  the  stage  of  the  Academy.  He  went 
along,  anticipating  the  play  with  the  in- 
terest of  a  boy.  We  have  never  forgotten 
his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  performance, 
nor  his  sympathy  with  the  old  queen  of 
tragedy  who,  after  the  curtain  had  fallen 
upon  the  last  act,  yielding  to  call  after 
call  of  the  audience,  read  at  last  from  a 
bit  of  paper  in  her  hand,  what  she  could 
not  trust  herself  to  speak — her  farewell  to 
the  stage.  Memories  like  these  have 
about  them  the  fragrance  of  **  ambrosial 
nights,"  in  whose  warmth  and  light  it 
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is  pleasant  to  recall  the  living  and  the 
dead.  We  take  this  appreciative  tribute  to 
Dr.  Northrop  and  his  work  from  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Outlook,  where  it  appears 
under  the  editorial  heading,  *'A  Useful 
Life/' 

**  In  the  excitement  of  the  day,  the  life 
and  service  of  Dr.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop 
must  not  be  forgotten.  He  has  left  his 
mark  on  the  landscape  of  America  in  a 
way  which  ought  to  secure  him  long  and 
loving  remembrance.  Bom  in  Kent, 
Connecticut,  in  1817,  graduating  from 
Yale  College  in  1841,  and  from  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  in  1845,  ^^  ^^s 
for  ten  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Saxonville,  Massachusetts.  A 
deep  and  growing  interest  in  public  edu- 
cation finally  carried  him  into  that  field. 
In  1857  be  became  the  agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education — a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  for  sixteen  years. 
Loving  New  England  rural  scenery,  he 
saw  the  disregard  of  taste  and  of  beauty 
which  obtained  in  so  many  New  England 
towns;  he  saw  also  how  easily  such 
towns  might  be  made  beautiful  by  the 
making  of  good  roads,  the  planting  of 
trees,  the  growing  of  shrubs  and  flowers, 
cleanliness  and  neatness  in  public  places, 
the  erection  of  drinking  fountains — a  gen- 
eral regard  for  the  town  as  a  bit  of  the 
landscape.  Attention  to  these  matters 
and  thought  about  them  made  Dr. 
Northrop  a  reformer,  and  the  Village 
Improvement  Society  became  the  instru- 
ment of  the  reform  which  he  had  at 
heart.  It  was  fitting  that  the  pioneer 
society  should  be  organized  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  a  town  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  number 
of  distinguished  men  and  women  born 
within  its  limits,  and  in  these  later  days, 
for  the  finish  and  culture  of  its  landscape. 
The  idea  of  village  improvement  spread 
rapidly.  Dr.  Northrop,  with  tireless 
enthusiasm,  expounded  his  idea  in  lec- 
tures, talks,  and  articles,  visiting  more 
than  forty  States  and  Territories,  and 
aiding  in  the  organization  of  a  great 
number  of  Improvement  Societies.  He 
studied  the  schools  of  forestry  and  methods 
of  plantation  in  Europe.  He  was  the 
originator  of  *  Arbor  Day,'  which  is 
now  duly  observed  by  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Such  a  life  is  public  in  a 
far  truer  sense  than  the  lives  of  most  so- 
called  public  men." 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks — Supt.  Rapp :  Notwithstanding  a 
general  business  depression,  a  sluggish 
school  sentiment,  ana  a  spirit  of  conserva- 
tism, a  reasonable  degree  of  progress  has 
been  made  along  educational  lines  during 
the  past  school  year.  All  things  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Two  districts  shortened 
the  school  terms,  and  fully  half  a  dozen  dis- 
tricts made  slieht  reductions  in  salaries. 
Brief  terms  and  low  salaries  are  sure  hin- 
drances to  efiiciency.  No  one  can  expect 
good  teaching  talent  for  $25  a  month. 

Bi^AiR— Supt.  Wertz:  Teachers*  training 
schools  under  the  direction  of  competent  in- 
structors are  in  session  at  Juniata,  HoUi- 
daysburg,  Martinsburg,  Roaring  Sprine  and 
Williamsbure.  A  large  number  of  our 
younger  teachers,  and  some  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach,  are  attending  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  school  year  closes  with  grati- 
fying results.  This  was  due  to  stronger 
teaching  talent,  increased  interest  among 
patrons,  and  wide-awake  directors. 

CuNTON— Supt.  Snyder:  Very  interest- 
ing commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
three  new  places  in  the  county  :  Westport, 
six  graduates ;  Flemington,  seven ;  Mill 
Hall,  twelve.  In  all  these  places  hieh 
schools  with  very  good  courses  of  study 
have  been  establish^.  The  exercises  were 
well  attended  and  will  have  a  good  effect. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Br3rner:  Our  schools 
closed  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
We  had  very  few  failures  in  the  county. 
The  number  of  indolent  teachers  is  {^rowing 
small.  The  parents'  meetings,  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county,  certainly  had  a  good 
effect  upon  the  schools.  Reports  from  all 
sections  show  that  we  have  had  less  parental 
interference  and  more  united  co-operation 
than  has  been  the  case  for  years. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  With  few  excep- 
tions the  schools  closed  with  the  results  ot  a 
well  spent  year.  Profs.  J.  J.  Lynch,  of  Port- 
land Mills,  and  F.  C.  Cassidy,  of  Brockport, 
are  conducting  the  second  annual  session 
of  the  summer  normal  school  at  St.  Mary's, 
with  an  enrollment  of  forty  student-teachers. 

Erib— Supt.  Morrison:  Venaneo  township 
is  erecting  a  modem  two-story  huilding  at 
Phillipsvule  to  be  occupied  by  a  township 
high  school.  Green,  Conneaut  and  Frank- 
lin townships  are  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  new  nouses  for  the  same  purpose. 

Lebanon  —  Supt.  Snoke:  During  the 
month  of  May,  commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  Annville,  Cornwall,  W.  Leb- 
anon, and  independent  districts.  On  each 
of  these  occasions  the  pupils  acquitted  them- 
selves very  creditably.  At  Annville,  State 
Superintendent  Schaeffer  was  present  and 
delivered  an  excellent  address.  At  Corn- 
wall, Col.  Zimmerman,  editor  of  the  Read- 
ing Times,  gave  a  strong  address.  At  tiie 
other  two  places  Rev.  Roemig,  of  Lebanon, 
delivered  highly  appropriate  lectures. 

Luzerne— Supt.  Harrison  :  The  schools 
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of  Marcy  township  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  many  respects.  A  course  of  study 
has  been  adopted.  The  board  of  directors 
has  placed  supervisory  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  principal,  and  well-directed  efforts  are 
being  made  to  unify  the  work  of  the  schools 
of  the  township.  The  schools  of  Avoca  bor- 
ongh  are  doing  excellent  work  as  usual. 

MiFFUN — Supt.  Cooper:  A  eood  summer 
school  is  being  conducted  by  Principal 
Murrjr  at  Reedsville ;  also  one  at  Newton- 
Hamilton.  The  Lewistown  schools  cla«ed 
without  the  usual  commencement  exercises, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study 
had  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other year's  work. 

Monroe — Supt.  Serfass:  Two  very  inter- 
esting local  institutes  were  held  at  the  close 
of  the  school  term  in  Chestnut  Hill  and 
Hamilton  districts.  All  the  schools  in  those 
districts  were  represented,  not  only  by  the 
teachers  but  by  one  or  two  of  the  pupils 
from  each  school.  The  programme  created 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Parents  and 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  townships 
helped  to  make  fall  houses .  The  recitations 
and  readings  by  the  pupils  were  good,  and 
the  teachers  evidently  had  resolved  to  do 
their  best  at  the  final  meetine. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hocn:  During  the 
month  of  May  I  examined  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  Bath,  East  Bangor  and  Free- 
mansbur^  grammar  schools,  and  assisted  in 
the  examination  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Hellertown  high  school.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, excellent  work  was  done.  The 
commencement  exercises  thus  far  held  have 
been  very  successful.  The  directors  of  Allen 
township  are  making  arrangements  for  an 
annex  to  one  of  their  school  houses.  It  is  to 
contain  three  oi  four  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  used  for  a  township  high  school. 

NoRTHUMBERi^AND— Supt.  Shipmau:  The 
central  examination  for  Coal  township  was 
held  May  14th.  There  were  24  applicants 
for  common  school  diploma,  of  whom  twelve 
were  recommended.  Graduating  classes  do 
not  average  as  many  members  this  year  as 
last:  Northumberland  nine,  Watsontown 
three,  Turbotville  four.  Work  on  the  new 
four-room  brick  building  in  Dalmatia  Inde- 
pendent district  has  been  resumed,  after  a 
delay  of  nearly  two  years  caused  by  litiga- 
tion. The  building  promises  to  be  among 
the  best  in  the  county.  We  have  arranged 
to  hold  twenty-six  teachers'  examinations. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  at  Somerset  and  Meyers- 
dale.  Quite  a  number  of  local  normals  are 
in  progress  thouehout  the  county,  and  re- 
ports seem  to  indicate  an  unusuallv  large 
attendance.  Paint  township  will  have  a 
large  increase  in  its  school  population,  in 
consequence  of  its  new  mining  industries. 
This  will  necessitate  the  erection  of  several 
new  buildings.  New  houses  will  also  be 
built  in  Stx)nycreek,  Upper  Turkeyfoot  and 
Jenner  townships. 

Sui,i,ivAN— Supt.    Meylert :    Commence- 


ment exercises  have  been  held  at  Forksville 
and  Dushore.  At  the  former  place  a  class 
of  three  young  men  received  diplomas,  and 
at  the  latter  a  class  of  five' young  ladies. 
The  exercises  were  largely  attended  and 
highly  interesting  and  successful  in  each 
instance.  The  examinations  for  common 
school  diplomas  have  been  held. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton  :  The  schools  of 
Mifilinburg  closed  in  May.  The  junior  ex- 
ercises were  of  a  high  order  and  well  patron- 
ized. The  senior  class  surpassed  all  former 
classes  in  efficiency  and  formation  of  char- 
acter and  habit  for  future  citizenship.  Under 
Prof.  Neff  the  schools  of  Mifflinburg  have 
prospered  and  taken  high  rank  among  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Boak  :  The  com- 
mencement week  of  the  Beaver  Falls  high 
school  began  with  the  Baccalaureate  sermon, 
May  8th.  The  services  were  held  in  the 
M.  £.  church,  at  3  p.  m.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Presi- 
dent of  Allegheny  College.  The  Junior  Day 
exercises  were  held  in  the  high  school,  May 
II,  2  p.  m.  The  commencement  was  held 
in  the  6th  Avenue  Theatre,  May  12,  8  p.  m. 
Eleven  young  men  and  women  were  gradu- 
ated. The  reunion  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  high  school  rooms  on 
the  evening  of  the  i3tn.  Excellent  music 
was  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  refresh- 
ments by  the  ladies.  Prof.  W.  S.  Hertzog, 
principal  of  the  high  school,  was  toast- 
master,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  J. 
B.  Ague,  Prof.  M.  D.  Knight,  and  the  sup- 
erintendent. The  work  of  the  year  was 
finished  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Carlisle— Supt.  Shearer:  The  only 
event  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  oc- 
curring during  this  month,  was  the  assist- 
ance of  250  girls  from  the  white  schools  in 
decorating  the  white  soldiers'  graves,  and 
100  girls  &om  the  colored  schools  who  ren- 
dered a  similar  service  for  the  colored  G.  A. 
R.  Post  in  decorating  the  graves  of  colored 
soldiers.  They  marched  in  line  after  the 
respective  Posts  to  the  various  cemeteries. 
The  colored  G.  A.  R.  Post  will  raise  a  flag 
over  the  colored  high  school  building  on 
July  4th. 

Hazle  Twp.,  (Luzerne  Co.) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  All  the  schools  closed  the  latter  part 
of  May,  after  a  fairly  successful  term  of  nine 
months.  The  Drifton  schools  keep  open  a 
month  extra.  This  is  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  who  has  generously  offered 
to  bear  the  expenses,  by  paying  the  four 
teachers  employed  there  the  same  wages  at 
which  they  were  employed  by  the  Board. 

Homestead— Supt.  Kendall :  The  gradu- 
ating exercises  of  the  hi^h  school  were  held 
Mav  26.  The  class  consisted  of  three  boys 
ana  six  girls.  The  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  b^  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  to  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  All  the  old 
teachers  have  been  re-elected  for  the  coming 
school  year.  Faithful  service  to  this  Boain 
insures  a  long  tenure  of  position. 
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Ths  Cheerful  Voice. — ^The  comfort  andbappi- 
ness  of  home  and  home  intercoarse,  let  us  here  say, 
depend  veiy  much  upon  the  kindly  and  affectionate 
training  of  the  voice.  Trouble,  care,  and  vexation 
will  and  most,  of  course,  come ;  but  let  them  not  creep 
into  our  voices.  Let  only  our  kindly  and  happier 
feelings  be  vocal  in  our  homes.  Let  them  be  so,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  for  the  little  children's  sake. 
Those  sensitive  little  beings  are  exceedingly  suscept- 
ible to  the  tones.    Let  us  luive  consideration  for  them. 


They  hear  so  much  that  we  have  forgotten  to  hear; 
for,  as  we  advance  in  years,  our  life  becomes  more 
interior.  We  are  abstracted  from  outward  scenes 
and  sounds.  We  think,  we  reflect,  we  begin  gradu- 
ally to  deal  with  the  past,  as  we  have  formerly  vividly 
lived  in  the  present.  Our  ear  grows  dull  to  external 
sound ;  it  is  turned  inward  and  listens  chiefly  to  the 
echoes  of  past  voices.  We  catch  no  more  the  merry 
laughter  of  children.  We  hear  no  more  the  note  of 
the  morning  bird.     The  brook  that  used  to  prattle  so 


KIND  WORDS  CAN  NEVER  DIE. 


fVwn  "  Dav-School  Bkll." 
Aaav  HuTCHiMaoif.    Arr.  by  H.  WAms. 


^el;ji.NJ.-ii|-  i  ee^  .'I 


I.  Kind      words  can  nev  -  er  die.    Cherished  and  blest,  God  knows  how  deep  they    lie, 

3.  Child  -  hood  can  nev  -  er  die— Wrecks  of   the  past    Float    o'er    the  mem  -  o  •   ry, 

3.  Sweet  thoughts  can  nev  -  er  die.  Though,  like  the  flow'rs.  Their  bri^^test   hues  may    fly 

4.  Our        souU   can  nev  -  er  die.  Though  in   the  tomb    We    may     all  have    to     lie. 


^= 


rail,  tempo. 


hth\umi^^i^tHf^ 


Lodged  in  the  breast ;  Like  childhood's  sim  -  pie  rhymes.  Said  o'er  a  thousand  tmies. 
Bright  to  the  last.  Man  -  y  a  hap-py  thing,  Man  -  y  a  dai  •  sy  springs, 
In  win -try  hours.  But    when  the    gen  •  tie    dew  Gives  them  their  charms  a -new, 

Wrapt     in     its  gloom.  What  though  the  flesh  de  -  cay,  Souls    pass    in  peace    a  -  way. 


^E 


T 


^ 


=S=i? 


ifc:^ 


t?-t?— ^ 


-t^— fa^ 


Chorus, 


Go      through  all  years  and  climes.  The  heart  to  cheer.  Kind  words  can  nev  -  er  die. 

Floats  on  time's  cease  -  less  wing,     Far,    far  a -way.    Child -hood  can  nev  -  er  die. 

With    many   an     add-  ed    hue.    They  bloom  a -gain.  Sweet  thoughts  can  nev  •  er  die. 

Live    through  e  -   ter  -  nol    day     With  Christ  a  -  bove.  Our      souh   can   nev  >  er  die. 


^^^  J 


^^itlpi^pp 


nev  -  er  die,  nev  -  er  die.  Kind  words  can  nev  -  er  die,  no,  nev  -  er  die. 

nev-er  die,  nev  -  er  die.  Child -hood   can   nev  -  er  die,  no,  nev-er  die. 

nev-er  die,  nev-er  die.  Sweet  thoughts  can  nev  •  er    die,  no,  nev-er  die. 

nev  -  er  die,  nev  -  er  die,  Our      souls  can  nev  -  er  die,  no,  nev  -  er  die. 


gaily  to  us,  rushes  by  unheeded — ^we  have  forgotten 
to  hear  such  things ;  but  little  children,  remember, 
sensitively  hear  them  all.  Mark  how,  at  every  sound, 
the  young  child  starts,  and  turns,  and  listens ;  and 
thus,  with  equal  sensitiveness  does  it  catch  the  tones 
of  human  voices.  How  were  it  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  sharp  and  hasty  word,  the  fretful  and  com- 
plaining tone,  should  not  startle  and  pain,  even  de- 
press the  sensitive  little  being  whose  harp  of  life  is 


so  newly  and  delicately  strung,  vibrating  even  to  the 
gentle  breeze,  and  thrilling  ever  to  the  tones  of  such 
voices  as  sweep  across  it?  Let  us  be  kind  and  cheer- 
ful spoken,  then,  in  our  homes. — Once  a  iVeek, 

The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  is  there 
that,  in  logical  words,  can  express  the  effect  music 
has  on  us?  A  kind  of  inarticulate,  unfathomable 
speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite^ 
and  lets  us  for  moments  gase  out  into  that. — CarlyU, 
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PROCBEDINGS  OF  ANNUAL  SESSION  AT  BEIXEFONTE. 


THE  Forty-third  Session  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  called  to  order  in  the  court  house 
at  Bellefonte,  on  Tuesday,  July  5,  1898, 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  by  the  President,  Dr.  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Prof.  Adam  Smith,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
led  the  Association  in  singing  ''All  hail 
the  power  of  Jesus*  name.'* 

Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Laurie,  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  Bellefonte,  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture  from  the  book  of  Proverbs 
and  offered  prayer. 

ADDRESSES  OP  WELCOME. 

D.  F.  Fortney,  esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  then 
made  the  following  address: 

Afr,  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Association :  By  the  partiality  of  the 
majority  of  the  Executive  committee  I  have 
been  assigned,  in  connection  with  one  01 
onr  most  distinguished  citizens,  to  bid  you 
welcome  to  our  community.  Whether  what 
has  been  done  is  as  much  or  all  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  to  make  your  stay  among 
ns  as  pleasant  as  it  should  be,  we  leave  you 
to  mage  as  you  leave  us.  The  hotels  have 
nndertaken  to  see  that  you  are  properly  fed 
and  lodged.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  any  community  to  bid  welcome  to 
an  organization,  association,  or  body  of 
citizens  who  are  willing  to  pay  their  own 
way.  They  are  so  much  easier  entertained. 
In  this  respect  we  are  just  like  other  people 
or  communities. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say,  in  order 


that  you  may  know  something  of  us,  that 
the  town  is  now  103  years  and  one  month 
old— so  that  we  are  getting  along  in  years 
and  are  entitled,  or  soon  will  be,  to  be  con- 
sidered an  ancient  town. 

Our  citizenship  is  as  distin^ished,  per- 
haps more  so,  than  that  of  any  interior  town 
in  the  State.  We  have  furnished  to  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  common- 
wealth two  judges  whose  homes  were  in 
the  town.  Here  was  bom  and  practically 
brought  up  Robt.  J.  Walker,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasuiy  of  the  United  States 
under  President  Polk.  Andrew  Gregg,  for 
16  years  a  member  of  congress  and  then 
United  States  Senator,  lived  here.  William 
Bigler  was  a  printer  here  before  he  gave  up 
his  job  to  be  Governor,  as  was  also  his 
brother  John,  who  went  to  California  and 
became  Governor  there.  Bishop  Morris,  of 
Oregon,  was  also  a  Bellefonte  man. 

We  do  not  only  boast  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  and  is  one  of  our  citizens,  but  that  be- 
fore him  two  men  who  were  called  by  their 
fellow  citizens  to  fill  the  same  exalted  posi- 
tion were  citizens  of  our  town.  Curtin, 
Beaver  and  Hastings  are  the  men  we  spe- 
cially boast  of,  and  well  we  might,  for  they 
have  honored  us  and  the  commonwealth  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
the  great  public  duties  devolved  upon  them. 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said, 
in  speakine  of  the  Governors  who  came  im- 
mediately from  this  town,  and  that  is,  that 
they  have  all  been  earnest  supporters,  faith- 
ful helpers  and  promoters  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  State.  Every  measure  look- 
ing to  their  advancement,  received  their 
speedy  and  unqualified  approval. 
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Whatever  great  deeds  they  have  done  or 
whatever  great  measures  they  have  ap- 
proved, none  will  be  more  lasting  in  its 
eflfect  upon  the  people  or  result  in  more  good 
to  the  commonwealth  than  the  measures  re- 
lating to  the  Public  Schools  which  have 
received  their  approval  and  become  part  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  same  great  system. 

Our  citizenship  has  always  been  substan- 
tial. We  believe  that  it  ranks  well,  not  to 
be  too  egotistical,  with  that  of  any  portion 
of  the  State.  Besides  those  who  have  been 
mentioned  by  way  of  Jhidges  and  Governors, 
among  the  clergy  we  have  at  least  four 
D.  D.'s  and  one  LL.  D.  I  would  not  like 
to  say  that  the  D.  D.*s  and  LL.  D.*s  are 
getting  us  to  heaven  any  faster  or  more 
certainly  than  the  plain  preachers,  but  they 
are  here  and  should  be  mentioned. 

For  yourselves  you  will  see  that  nature 
has  been  lavish  m  the  beautiful  scenery 
with  which  she  has  clothed  our  hills  and 
mountains  and  spread  out  at  every  turn. 
From  any  of  our  hills  (and  it  is  good  exer- 
cise to  climb  them),  you  will  obtain  fine 
views.  If  any  of  vou  are  fond  of  a  good 
walk  before  breakfast,  and  care  to  get  out 
about  half-past  four  o'clock  and  walk  to 
what  is  known  as  **  Point  McCoy,**  you  will 
have  a  view  that  will  repay  the  time  and 
trouble. 

One  thing  besides  we  should  not  fail  to 
mention,  and  that  is  the  beautiful  spring 
from  which  the  town  is  supplied  with  the 
coolest  and  purest  water  of  any  town  in  the 
State.  Always  clear  and  sparkling  as  you 
will  see  it— never  affected  by  drought  or 
storm.  Steadily,  year  in  and  year  out,  it 
discharges  over  14,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  Discovered  in  its  native  punty, 
gushing  out  of  the  ground,  and  pouring 
over  the  rocks,  surrounded  by  magnificent 
forests,  by  Talleyrand,  the  distinguished 
French  diplomatist,  near  the  close  of  a  hot 
August  day  in  179a,  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
"  Beautiful  Fountain,''  and  from  this  came 
the  name  of  our  town. 

On  the  6th  day  of  August,  1867.  at  10  a. 
m.,  tiiis  Association  convened  in  this  place 
in  the  same  room  we  now  occupy.  It  was 
the  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Prof.  W.  F.  Wyers,  I  think  of  the 
West  Chester  Academy,  was  President. 
Amone  the  distinguished  men  then  present, 
and  who  took  part  in  the  discussions  were 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  State — both  of  whom  have  gone  to  their 
final  account,  but  surely  their  works  do  live 
after  them— and  Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  now 
Dr.  Brooks  and  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  that 
time  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Mill- 
ersville;  Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of 
Lancaster,  and  Henry  Houck,  of  Lebanon, 
were  also  here.  Among  the  citizens  of  the 
town  who  were  members  of  the  Association 
were  H.  N.  McAlister,  an  eminent  lawyer ; 
John  H.  Orvis,  afterwards  President  Judge 


of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  lawyer 
whose  equals  were  few  indeed;  and  D.  G. 
Bush,  a  prosperous  and  influential  business 
man.  These  men  are  all  dead.  Among  the 
living  of  the  town  who  were  here  then,  and 
are  here  now,  were  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Beaver,  who, 
as  you  will  know,  has  since  been  Governor, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court,  a  man  who  has  left  his  impress  on 
the  annals  of  the  State  at  every  turn.  No 
good  work  in  the  community  seems  to  go 
well  without  his  helping  hand,  and  it  is  al- 
ways given  most  cheerfully.  My  own  in- 
significant name  was  also  on  the  roll.  Like 
the  others  I  was  not  teaching ;  so  I  must 
have  paid  my  fees  and  become  a  member  oat 
of  pure  love  of  the  cause.  Among  the  teach- 
ers from  the  county  was  Gen.  John  Frazer, 
at  that  time  President  of  what  is  now  State 
College,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a  royal 
teacher.  He  died  some  few  years  ago  al- 
most unnoticed  in  the  City  of  Allegheny. 
There  were  209  teachers  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  nine  from  other  States  in  attendance  at 
that  meeting. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
R.  M.  Magee,  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  county,  at  that  time,  and  a 
response  was  made  by  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub. 
The  questions  discussed  were  varied  and  in- 
teresting. The  first  question  was,  **  The 
Institute,  County  and  District,"  a  question 
which  excites  some  discussion  even  to  this 
day.  On  Thursday  morning  the  question  of 
** Compulsory  Attendance**  was  taken  up. 
The  discussion  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  forenoon,  and  was  participated  in  by 
Profs.  W.  H.  Parker  and  J.  C.  Gilchrist,. 
Drs.  Burrowes  and  Wickersham,  and  many- 
others.  Dr.  Wickersham  closed  his  argu- 
ment by  saying  :  **  This  question  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  government,  and  it 
seems  very  clear  that  this  doctrine  is  a 
European  anomaly  opposed  to  our  demo- 
cratic and  republican  idea  of  government, 
and  therefore  oflicially  and  privately  I  am 
opposed  to  it.**  This  conclusion  seems  to 
^ave  been  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  meet- 
ing. But  the  aiscussion  was  kept  up,  and 
in  1895,  after  a  period  of  28  years,  the  demo- 
cratic and  republican  idea  of  government 
was  so  modined  as  to  permit  a  law  to  be 
placed  on  our  statute-books,  providing*  for 
compulsory  attendance  upon  public  schools. 

General  Frazer,  already  mentioned,  must 
have  been  a  great  favorite  with  the  Associ- 
ation. On  Tuesday  evening  he  delivered 
an  address  on  *'The  Analysis  of  Nature 
from  which  to  deduce  a  System  of  Educa- 
tion.** And  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
minutes  state  that  on  motion  of  Prof.  Allen, 
General  Frazer  was  invited  to  address  the 
meeting  and  responded  in  an  address  of  an 
hour's  length,  which  was  full  of  interest 
and  instruction,  and  was  listened  to  'with 
the  greatest  attention.  In  the  address  of 
Tuesday  evening  he  laid  down  some  theo- 
ries on  education  which  never  grow  old. 
Three  things,  said  he,  are  essential,  *'  Phys- 
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ical  Nature  and  a  knowledge  of  it;  Self,  and 
knowledge  of  it;  God,  and,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  obtained,  a  knowledge  of  Him.  These 
are  the  three  factors  with  which  we  mnst 
deal.  Thev  are  all  necessary,  must  go  to- 
gether, and  neither  can  supply  the  place  of 
another.  No  human  being  can  be  properly 
educated  who  is  not  educated  in  each  of 
these  thines.  Many  get  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  physical  nature,  and  how  many 
blunders  they  make!  They  have  no  know- 
ledge of  plants  or  animals  around  them, 
and  are  as  helpless  in  the  presence  of  God's 
creatures  on  earth  as  if  just  arrived  from 
Mais  or  Jupiter.  Then  we  need  in  addition 
to  this  the  knowledge  of  self  and  God.  How 
shall  such  knowledge  be  imparted?  Here 
we  cannot  reason  safely  without  going 
humbly  to  the  school  of  fife — God's  school. 
What  qualities  characterize  successful  men 
wherever  found?  Every  successful  being 
in  the  world,  whether  in  the  direction  of 
rood  or  evil,  has  the  faculty  of  observation. 
Oh,  give  the  young  the  eye  that  sees!  Do 
not  throw  over  the  eyes  of  the  young  the 
veil  that  makes  them  blind." 

In  speaking  of  school-room  work  he  said, 
"Education  m  the  school -room,  I  repeat  it, 
should  be  that  which  will  i&t  the  pupil  for 
the  work  of  life;  hence  we  should  proceed 
in  school  exactly  as  in  life.  I  wish  I  could 
impress  upon  teachers  the  folly  of  making 
parrots  of  children,  of  teaching  them  to 
memorize  when  they  should  be  taught  to 
see.  Go  through  geometry  and  teach  the 
angles,  if  you  please,  with  pieces  of  pie; 
adopt  this  natural  history  method,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  such,  in  all  branches,  ex- 
tending it  even  to  mathematics.  For  my 
own  part  I  never  achieved  success  until  I 
struck  upon  it.  I  have  little  confidence  in 
the  phrase,  'talent  for  mathematics.'  Many 
a  poor  boy.  failing  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem before  him,  is  called  a  dunce,  when  too 
often  the  name  by  right  would  belong  to 
the  teacher." 

We  believe  that  he  was  right  in  all  he 
said,  and  what  he  then  taught  is  in  a  meas- 
ure carried  out  in  the  advancement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  educational  world  since 
this  address  was  delivered. 

"The  Relation  of  Manual  Labor  to  Edu- 
cation "  was  another  subject  discussed,  and 
while  some  advancement  has  been  made  in 
the  industrial  line  of  education,  so  far  as 
the  Public  Schools  are  concerned  they  are 
but  little,  if  at  all,  in  advance  in  this  line 
of  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

Another  feature  of  this  session  was  a  visit 
<rf  Quite  a  number  of  children  from  the 
Soldiers*  Orphan  School  at  McAllisterville, 
who  went  through  with  quite  a  programme 
of  exercises,  which  was  very  well  received. 

During  the  various  discussions  of  the 
meeting,  frequent  reference  had  been  made 
as  to  how  this,  that  or  the  other  thing  was 
done  in  the  New   England   States,    This 

reeding  finally  became  so  distasteful  to 
Wickersham  that  he  could  no  longer 


contain  himself,  and  with  a  burst  of  fervid 
eloquence  and  masterful  expression,  amid  a 
great  storm  of  applause,  he  declared 
"Pennsylvania,  her  schools  and  her  citi- 
zens, and  history  the  equal  of  any,  if  not 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union."  For  this  he  was  heartily  congrat- 
ulated by  Messrs.  McAllister,  Orvis  and 
others. 

Before  the  meeting  closed  Dr.  Burrowes 
said  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Association  to  know  what  impression 
it  had  made  upon  the  people  of  Bellefonte, 
and  called  on  Mr.  McAllister  to  break  the 
ice,  who  said,  *'  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  a  word  upon  this  subject,  unexpected 
as  the  call  happens  to  be.  I  have  heard  but 
one  sentiment  expressed  in  reference  to  this 
convention,  and  that  is  the  universal  senti- 
ment pervading  this  community,  of  the  un- 
expected pleasure  they  have  found  in  this 
convention  of  leading  minds  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  education.  I  must 
confess  myself  that  I  have  been  very  agree- 
ably disappointed,  although  my  expecta- 
tions were  not  low,  for  I  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
gentlemen  here.  We  have  all  known  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat ;  we 
we  have  all  known  Dr.  Burrowes  as  the 
leader  in  the  cause  in  Common  School  Edu- 
cation ;  but  with  many  of  us  it  is  the  first  time 
we  have  become  personally  acquainted." 

This  very  brief  and  imperfect  review  of 
what  was  done  by  the  Association  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  may  not  be  exactly  what  you 
expect  by  way  of  an  address  of  welcome.  It 
surely  is  not  amiss  once  in  a  while  to  eet 
out  of  the  old  rut,  especially  when  by  so  do- 
ing we  can  learn  what  our  fathers  did.  We 
learn  from  this  review  that  with  all  our 
energy  and  push  as  a  people,  we  make  very 
slow  progress  on  some  questions  which  are 
of  great  moment  and  of^  vast  interest  to  the 
people.  Some  of  the  educational  questions 
discussed  at  that  day  are  as  yet  unsettled, 
and  their  importance  in  relation  to  matters 
of  education  is  as  great  as  then. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  meet 
among  us.  It  is  hoped  that  your  stay  will 
be  both  pleasant  ana  profitable  to  you  and 
to  us.  You  are  engaged  in  the  greatest 
work  in  the  world.  Under  your  care  and 
direction  come  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  an  age  when  their  minds  can  be 
molded,  turned  and  trained  in  directions 
which  must,  necessarily,  'make  them  better 
men  and  women.  You  deal  not  so  much 
with  the  physical  as  with  the  intellectual 
and  immortal  side  of  our  nature,  and  your 
work  cannot  be  measured  bv  what  is  done 
in  this  life.  Let  me  close  this  welcome  by 
a  quotation  which  seems  to  fit  exactly  the 
work  and  the  life  of  the  faithful  teacher  : 
Brother,  do  cares  and  perplexities  lower? 

Press  on  ! 
Ne'er  yield  to  Despair,  even  one  golden  hour; 

Press  on  I 
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Press  on,  falter  not !    Let  thy  heart  never  fail ; 
Though  troubles  may  throng  thee  and  doubts 

may  assail. 
The  high,  noble  purpose  shall  ever  prevail : 

Press  on! 

lister,  the  seed  that  thou  sowest  dies  not, 

Press  on ! 
Rich  shall  be  thy  reward,  though  toilsome  thy 

lot ;  Press  on ! 

^hat  in  childhood  is  sown,  in  youth's  season 

will  spring, 
In  manhood  its  fruit  to  maturity  bring : 
Embrace  not  Despair,  but  to  Hope  ever  cling ; 

Press  on  ! 

The  battle  of  life  must  be  earnestly  fought ; 

Press  on  ! 
^lag  not,  falter  not,  in  action  or  thought ; 

Press  on  ! 
Though  thy  zeal  and  thy  triumph  by  bards  be 

unsung, 
And  thy  name  on  Fame's  trumpet  not  loudly  be 

rung, 
Yet  thy  words  shall  re-echo  distant  ages  among ; 

Press  on ! 

Ex-Goveraor  James  A.  Beaver  made 
the  following  address  of  welcome : 

Nearly  a  generation  ago,  when  I  served 
on  the  committee  of  entertainment  for  this 
Association,  we  knew  just  what  it  meant  to 
welcome  the  members  to  the  hospitality  of 
our  town.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it 
means  now  —  probably  reduced  rates  at 
hotels.  [Lauthter.J  Everything  has  be- 
come so  pervaded  with  the  commercial  spirit 
that  even  the  preachers  turn  up  their  noses 
at  private  chicken  and  prefer  the  hotels  at 
I1.50  a  day.  All  the  same,  we  would  be 
glad  to  welcome  to  our  homes  some  of  these 
representative  teachers.  It  is  no  ajQTectation 
to  say  Uiat  the  community  extends  a  hearty 
welcome  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  en- 
trusted to  y;ou,  as  you  come  together  to  con- 
sider what  is  best  for  the  schools,  and  there- 
fore for  the  commonwealth. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  I^atin  races. 
I  rather  sympathize  with  the  crank  at  Phil- 
adelphia vesterday,  who  declared  he  had 
originated  the  Anglo-American  scheme  and 
sent  it  to  the  queen-— and  he  knew  she  got 
it,  because  Chamberlain's  work  was  based 
upon  it.  [Laughter.]  There  is  an  idea  in  that 
of  whidh  it  is  worth  while  for  teachers  to  take 
account.  The  combination  that  is  to  win  in. 
the  coming  century  will  be  Anglo-American 
— for  the  American  is  no  longer  only  Anrfo- 
Saxon,  he  has  absorbed  much  more  than 
that,  and  will  furnish  his  peculiar  elements 
to  the  combination.  It  is  your  vocation  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  time  to  come,  when 
the  Anglo-American  language  will  be  the 
great  language  study  of  generations  ;  and 
in  all  schools,  and  especially  high  schools, 
we  should  ge  giving  to  our  own  tongue  at 
least  as  careful  and  scientific  study  as  we 
do  to  the  tongues  of  those  people  who  in  the 
providence  of  God  are  being  blotted  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.    It  is   your   office 


to  develop  this  language  and  all  that  lies 
behind  it ;  for  when  we  speak  of  a  language 
we  think  of  whatever  makes  the  nation  great 
and  forceful.  It  is  not  long  since  a  diplo- 
mat could  not  do  without  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  was  universally  used  at  courts; 
then  the  German  made  its  way  to  the  front; 
now  that  day  is  passing  away,  and  oar 
mother-tongue  is  everywhere,  and  is  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  best  and  most  of  which 
language  is  capable.  It  is  as  rich  in  expres- 
sion, in  history,  in  literature,  as  any  other, 
and  why  not  emphasize  its  study,  both  to 
liberate  the  mind  and  to  give  expression  to 
ereat  ideas  ?  And  it  is  a  growing  language 
besides— if  you  do  not  believe  it,  look  at  the 
new  dictionary,  with  **75,ooo  words  not  found 
in  any  other.** 

Are  we  only  vaporing  about  the  combina- 
tion which  is  to  make  universal  this  Anglo- 
American  language  ?  Stop  a  moment  in  the 
rush  of  events,  and  look  about  you.  The 
map  of  the  world  is  being  made  all  over  by 
the  victories  of  Dewey  and  Scbley  [ap- 
plause], and  when  the  hour  of  noon  strikes 
Shaflerwill  be  thundering  at  Santiag^o;  and 
behind  all  this  stand  America  and  England. 
These  are  not  things  that  will  be,  but  Uiings 
that  are.  The  way  is  being  opened  for  us  to 
teach  through  our  language  the  ideas  that 
are  back  of  it — self-government,  liberal 
thought,  broad  views. 

What  are  we  doine  in  this  direction  ?  Can 
you  lay  your  hand  upon  a  well-conceived, 
well-considered  curriculum  for  the  high 
schools  from  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
other  1  How  near  have  we  come  to  the  idea 
that  there  ought  to  be  one  standard  for  high 
schools,  and  one  that  should  bring  up  oar 
boys  and  girls  to  the  doors  of  our  colleges.^ 
The  high  school  ought  not  to  be  an  unknown 
or  variable  quantity,  and  is  not  where  the 
state  has  brought  its  common  schools  into 
proper  relation  with  the  higher  institutions. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  could  send  out  men 
from  the  State  College  to  get  the  exact  facta 
in  this  matter.  Or  why  not  have  this  Asso- 
ciation make  a  committee  to  construct  an 
ideal  curriculum  for  all  our  high  schools,  sor 
they  may  do  their  best  for  the  diildren  of  the 
people?  This  is  not  difficult,  but  entireljf 
practical,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  consicti 
eration. 

We  need  to  emphasize  things  distinctively 
American,  especiall^r  since  other  nations  arc 
growing  into  appreciation  of  the  value  of  out 
co-operation.  Education  must  keep  abreast 
of  modem  war-ships  and  rapid-firing  {^n& 
It  is  our  business  to  place  and  keep  Penn« 
sylvania  in  the  front  rank  of  the  sisterhood 
of  states,  and  in  that  work  I  bid  you  Go< 
speed.  Again  I  extend  you  our  hearty  wel 
come.     [Applause.] 

The  President  remarked  that  Hon, 
Henry  Houck,  of  the  School  Department^ 
who  had  been  chosen  to  make  respons 
to  the  welcome,  had  been  very  ill,  a» 
had  not  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  prea 
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ent.  He,  therefore  called  upon  Hon. 
John  A.  M.  Passmore,  perhaps  the  oldest 
member  present,  who  made  the  following 

RESPONSE. 

This  is  an  embarrassing  position.  There 
is  only  one  Houck,  and  no  one  can  fill  his 
place.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  But  I 
mnst  protest  against  being  ranked  as  the 
"oldest"  member;  Dr.  McCaskey  outranks 
me,  and  probably  several  others.  True,  I 
have  been  a  member  here  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  have  been  connected  with  the 
pnblic  schools  in  some  capacity  for  5J  years 
—first  as  pupil,  then  teacner,  then  director, 
and  last  but  not  least,  as  missionary. 
[Laughter.]  I  am  gratified  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  on  this  occasion ;  in 
time  past  I  took  active  part  in  these  meet- 
ings, out  since  engaging  in  my  present  busi- 
ness I  seem  to  have  been  tabooed,  for  what 
reason  I  do  not  understand — for  it  would 
seem  the  man  should  give  tone  to  the  busi- 
ness, rather  than  the  business  to  the  man. 
I  remember  this  town  over  30  years  ago,  and 
a  spelling  match  at  which  I  assisted.  The 
first  speaker  of  to-day  was  floored  by  **  con- 
fidence" [laughter],  and  I  failed  to  remem- 
ber "  Ecclesiastes  " — I  could  have  managed 
a  New  Testament  name  like  Matthew 
PaughterJ.  A  twelve  year  old  girl  was  the 
last  survivor  on  one  side,  James  Rankin, 
iather-in-law  of  Gov.  Hastings  on  the  other, 
and  our  sympathy  was  with  the  girl,  of 
course;  but  she  went  down. 

The  pictures  on  these  walls  recall  other 
memories.  The  last  time  I  saw  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  he  denounced  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
unmeasured  terms  because  he  would  not 
proclaim  emancipation.  I  remember  Bur- 
rowes  well;  and  I  remember  walking  four 
miles  through  the  dust  from  MillersviUe  to 
Lancaster  to  hear  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the 
great  war  Governor,  of  whom  this  commu- 
nity has  reason  to  be  proud.  [Applause.] 
I  have  served  under  Gov.  Beaver  too.  He 
once  sent  me  in  company  with  another  young 
man,  who  is  now  Governor,  to  size  up  a 
crowd  of  rioters  at  Altoona;  we  reported  that 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  fire  upon  the  rioters, 
and  I  still  think  that  was  good  judgment. 
Gov.  Beaver  acted  upon  our  suggestion. 

Where  are  all  the  men  and  women  who 
met  here  31  years  ago?  I  know  of  only  two 
who  are  living.  One  is  here.  Dr.  McCaskey; 
the  other,  Prof.  W.  H.  Parker,  is  principal 
of  a  grammar  school  in  Philadelphia,  ana  is 
as  sure  as  of  old  that  all  the  world  is  wrong 
P^aji^ogically  but  himself,     [Laughter.] 

I  am  glad  to  be  here,  even  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances;  but  am  sorry 
there  is  not  a  larger  attendance.  There  are 
several  things  I  hope  to  hear  discussed. 
The  Normal  School  people  begin  to  reckon 
me  an  **old  fogy,*'  but  there  are  some 
things  on  that  line  that  need  to  be  spoken 
of.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  taxation. 
People  will  pay  taxes  cheerfully  if  they  get 
an  equivalent  for  them.    It  was  not  the  idea 


of  the  great  appropriation  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion, but  to  improve  the  schools.  Yet  many 
counties  raise  less  money  than  before,  and  I 
hear  of  one  district  that  levied  no  tax,  and 
having  %\^  left  after  paying  its  debts,  turned 
over  the  balance  to  the  supervisor  of  roads. 
[Laughter.]  It  is  no  laughing  matter.  If  we 
are  going  to  let  the  State  furnish  all  the  funds 
to  run  our  schools,  there  is  but  one  step  be- 
yond—for the  State  to  take  entire  charge  of 
the  schools.  You  and  I  are  not  ready  for 
that;  we  know  it  is  best  to  keep  the  man- 
a^^ement  of  our  school  affairs  in  the  local 
districts,  and  the  less  Harrisburg  has  to  do 
with  them  the  better.  [Laughter.]  The 
worst  that  can  happen  is  for  the  people  to 
grow  careless  about  the  schools,  as  they  will 
do  if  their  responsibility  is  removed. 

We  want  better  preparation  of  teachers. 
We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  going  to  Maine 
or  Massachusetts  when  we  want  a  hieh 
school  principal.  The  generosity  of  the 
State  has  set  the  Normal  Schools  on  their 
feet,  and  they  should  prepare  us  teachers 
for  this  higher  work.  [Applause.]  We  want 
these  places  filled  by  Pennsylvania  men 
and  women  who  know  and  love  their  State 
and  its  history.  It  is  annoying  to  see  the 
lower  schools  taught  by  our  own  people, 
while  we  send  away  for  teachers  tor  the 
higher  grades.  This  is  all  wrone  and  must 
be  remedied.  [Applause.]  If  the  Normal 
Schools  as  now  constituted  cannot  do  this 
work,  they  should  be  reorganized.  Look  to 
your  laurds,  Normal  Schools. 

The  President  said  that  next  to  these 
eloquent  addresses  the  enrollment  of 
those  present  was  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  hour,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  morning  session  was  adjourned. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


j^USIC 


.**SlumberSong,''  led  by  Prof. 
Smith,  was  the  first  exercise,  after 
which    Supt.     Herbert    S.    Putnam,   of 
Bradford  county. 


RURAX,  SCHOOLS— THEIR  PAST  AND 
FUTURE. 

We  read  that,  **  The  present  is  the  living 
sum  total  of  the  whole  past,**  and  that 
"  The  future  is  purchased  by  the  present,*' 
and  that  **  Futurity  is  the  great  concern  of 
mankind.** 

The  rural  school  of  the  past  in  my  native 
county  dates  from  the  days  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants now  living,  and  if  we  may  believe 
them  their  schools  were  very  crude  indeed. 
In  those  days  when  the  modem  inventions 
existed  only  in  dreams  and  imagination, 
when  the  country  was  new,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  training  the  mind  was  overlooked  in 
the  effort  to  provide  for  the  ph3^sical  wants 
of  man,  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
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cause  of  education.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  first  schools  were  hardly  worthy 
of  the  name;  the  term  was  short,  the  build- 
ings poor,  and  the  teacher's  chief  qualifica- 
tion was  physical  strength  and  lack  of  fear. 
If  he  did  not  at  once  demonstrate  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  flog  the  largest  boy  in 
his  school,  the  chances  were  the  large  boys 
would  flog  him  and  the  school  term  come 
to  an  untimely  end. 

Of  course  there  were  exceptions  to  the 
conditions  mentioned,  but  as  a  rule  muscle 
predominated  over  mind. 

The  schools  of  the  next  generation  were 
much  improved.  The  population  of  the 
rural  districts  was  greatly  increased,  indus- 
tries sprang  up,  small  towns  were  formed 
and  many  new  school- houses  were  built, 
better  teachers  were  employed  and  some 
attempts  at  supervision  were  made.  Teach- 
ers were  required  to  hold  certificates  of 
qualification,  the  modern  township  system 
was  adopted  and  laws  enacted  for  its  en- 
forcement. 

While  much  progress  was  made  over  the 
first  schools,  yet  their  many  faults  are  most 
conspicuous  when  compared  with  the  rural 
schools  of  to-day.  Then  the  pupil  received 
little  more  than  memory  drill,  now  he  re- 
ceives training  which  aims  at  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  all  his  powers.  Then 
the  teacher  did  most  of  the  pupil's  thinking, 
now  he  endeavors  above  everything  else  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself.  Then 
little  more  was  attempted  than  writing, 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic;  now  in  ad- 
dition to  these  the  pupil  acquires  a  knowl- 
edge of  grammar,  geography,  U.  S.  history, 
physiology  and  in  many  cases  some  one  or 
more  of  the  higher  branches. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion,  and 
I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  there  is,  that 
the  lad  of  to-day  cannot  spell  or  read  as  well 
as  his  grandfather  did,  it  is  because  his 
grandfather  did  little  else  in  his  school  days 
than  to  spell  and  read. 

The  scnools  of  this  period  had  the  inspira- 
tion of  numbers,  but  were  sadly  deficient  in 
methods  of  teaching,  in  school  appliances, 
buildings  and  grounds.  The  sentiment  of 
the  community  that  the  three  **R's*'  were 
all  that  one  needed  to  get  on  in  the  world 
made  the  training  one-sided  and  superficial, 
and  in  consequence  our  fathers,  whose  only 
education  was  received  in  the  rural  schools, 
write  very  poor  letters,  confuse  the  king's 
English  ana  are  handicapped  in  many  ways 
in  the  battle  of  life. 

One  great  hindrance  to  progress  in  the 
rural  scmools  of  the  past  was  the  practice  of 
dividing  the  term  into  summer  and  winter 
schools  with  a  change  of  teachers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each.  The  winter  schools  were 
taught  by  persons  who  would  deem  it  effem- 
inate and  unprofitable  for  them  to  be  thus 
employed  in  summer.  Young  girls  and  boys 
whose  physical  strength  unfitted  them  for 
manual  labor,  were  usually  selected  to  teach 
the  summer  schools.    At  the  beginning  of 


each  winter  term  the  pupils  were  turned 
back,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  or  four 
months  the  school  was  in  session,  had  made 
but  little  advance  over  the  former  year. 
While  this  review  tended  somewhat  to  thor- 
oughness, it  was  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
As  I  have  already  said,  great  stress  was 
placed  on  spelling,  and  with  the  incentive  of 
spelling  matches,  wonderful  feats  in  oral 
spelling  were  sometimes  accomplished.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  this  phase  of 
education,  and  I  verily  believe  that  while 
this  subject  is  poorly  taught  at  the  present 
day,  its  practical  results  are  better  than  in 
the  good  old  days  when  so  much  attention 
was  given  to  oral  spelling  and  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  ac- 
quired. If  time  would  permit,  I  would  like 
to  pronounce  a  list  of  words  which  our  les- 
sons contained  and  which  it  was  sometimes 
my  lot  to  master  sufficiently  well  to  vanquish 
my  enemies  by  standing  throughout  the  en- 
gagement while  my  opponents  went  down 
one  by  one  and  I  was  awarded  the  palm  of 
victory.  I  do  not  say  that  this  often  hap- 
pened, but  the  illustration  is  not  wholr^ 
imaginary.  But  now,  alas!  those  lon^  dim- 
cult  words  are  not  the  ones  which  give  me 
trouble.  They  never  came  into  my  vocabu- 
lary at  all,  and  the  few  small  words  I  can  use 
are  fewer  and  smaller  from  the  fact  that 
was  so  poorly  taught  in  the  good 


old  days.  Theory  should  always  be  accom- 
panied by  practice  to  be  of  much  benefit  to 
the  pupil.  A  close  relation  should  exist  be- 
tween the  reading  lesson,  the  spelling  lesson, 
and  the  grammar  lesson,  and  the  united  aim 
of  all  three  should  be  to  train  systematically 
the  pupil  to  a  proper  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

One  fault  of  rural  school  teachers,  pres- 
ent as  well  as  past,  is  to  allow  pupils  to 
read  in  books  much  in  advance  of  their 
ability  to  pronounce  words.  The  free  text 
book  law  has  done  much  to  correct  this  evil, 
but  there  is  still  room  in  all  our  schools  for 
future  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. 

The  County  Institute,  the  Normal  School, 
the  Academy  and  the  High  School  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  rural  schoois 
and  to  create  a  healthy  school  sentiment, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  progress  in 
education. 

The  problem  which  confronts  the  rural 
districts  is  made  more  difficult  of  solution 
on  account  of  the  great  change  of  population 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  country.  The 
cities  and  large  towns  have  attracted  so 
many  of  the  younger  generation  that  in 
many  districts  the  schools  are  almost  de- 
populated, and  with  largely  decreased  num- 
bers it  is  much  more  difficult  to  maintain 
interest  and  keep  the  schools  progressive. 
While  this  circumstance  has  led  to  an  ap- 
parent decadence,  there  has  been  at  the 
same  time  an  advanced  step  taken.  In 
some  states  neighboring  districts  have 
learned    the   advantage   of  consolidation. 
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Together  they  employ  a  competent  man  as 
Superintendent,  and  as  a  result  the  rural 
district  schools  in  many  places  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  supervision  not  inferior  to 
that  in  many  city  schools.  The  plan  is 
working  admirably  in  Massachusetts,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Speaking 
of  schools  that  have  been  consolidated,  he 
says,  **We  know  that  the  children  have 
better  buildings,  better  teachers,  and  better 
equipments.'*  In  our  own  State  we  are 
now  permitted  to  consolidate  schools  and 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at 
the  expense  of  the  district  when  it  can  be 
done  without  increasing  the  expense. 
Wherever  this  has  been  attempted  I  be- 
lieve it  has  produced  satisfactory  results. 
I  believe,  however,  that  what  is  most 
needed  at  the  present  time  is  better  teach- 
ers, a  nniform  course  of  study  and  closer 
supervision.  There  may  come  a  time  when 
we  shall  have  the  central  graded  school  that 
we  hear  so  much  about,  m  each  township, 
and  thus  reap  all  the  advantages  of  the  bor- 
ough and  city ;  when  the  children  will  be 
carried  to  school  as  farmers  now  carry  their 
milk  to  the  creamery ;  when  comfortable 
conveyances  will  bring  the  children  from 
the  whole  township  and  deliver  them  safe  to 
their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  day.  But  I 
fear  nature  did  not  have  this  in  mind  when 
she  formed  a  great  part  of  the  country  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  it  can  be  said  as  was 
said  of  Vermont,  that  the  theee-legged  stool 
was  there  invented  because  there  was  no 
place  for  the  fourth  leg.  Good  roads  will 
necessarily  precede  this  scheme  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Bradford  county, 
although  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  proces- 
sion when  the  change  occurs.  We  are  sup- 
plied with  charts  and  blocks,  and  for  the 
next  few  years  we  will  not  need  to  expend 
our  money  for  anything  that  will  not  be  for 
thepnblio  good. 

The  rural  schools  need  teachers  who  are 
as  competent  as  the  teachers  of  our  bor- 
oughs and  cities,  and  their  services  must 
receive  adequate  compensation.  The  rural 
schools  of  the  future  must  have  teachers 
who  have  had  special  training,  and  pos- 
sess an  adaptability  to  teach.  Superinten- 
dents must  raise  the  standard  for  the  provi- 
sional certificates.  The  State,  I  believe, 
should  fix  an  age  qualification,  and  laws 
must  be  enacted  which  will  make  the  author- 
ity more  central  in  its  nature.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  system  of  California  in  paying 
the  teachers'  salaries  from  the  State  treasury 
is  the  right  one.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamented 
that  there  is  g^eat  waste  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  the 
schools.  And  it  is  almost  impossible  under 
our  present  system  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  school  above  the  educational  sentiment 
of  the  community.  With  the  proper  laws 
on  our  statute  books,  it  seems  to  me  we 
could  have  have  our  school  affairs  so  di- 
rected from  Harrisburg  that  the  State  Su- 


perintendent would  be  approximately  as 
close  to  the  rural  school  as  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  large  city  is  to  the  schools  under 
his  control.  '  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  organi- 
zation, and  hold  that  the  General  should 
have  authority  over  the  whole  army.  If  his 
authority  had  been  supreme  the  schools  of 
our  great  Commonwealth  would  have  libra- 
ries instead  of  charts,  dictionaries  instead  of 
blocks,  and  suitable  furniture  instead  of 
relief  maps  and  globes;  our  school  buildings 
would  be  decent  and  in  order,  and  for  the 
most  part  located  on  suitable  ground. 
Teachers  would  be  employed,  knowing  that 
their  only  chance  of  being  retained  would 
depend  on  doing  good  work,  and  that  supe- 
rior work  would  be  suitably  rewarded. 

The  need  of  closer  supervision  is  most 
imperative.  The  visits  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent are  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  rural  schools.  In  tne  county  of 
Bradford,  with  its  four  hundred  and  eighty 
schools,  the  rural  teacher  knows  full  well 
that  once  the  Superintendent  has  crossed 
her  tbreshhold  she  need  fear  no  further  in- 
trusion from  him  during  the  year  at  least. 
To  be  effective,  visitation  must  be  frequent, 
and  fifty  schools  will  give  the  careful  super- 
visor enough  to  do.  In  my  own  county, 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1897,  the  rural 
schools  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
about  seventeen  pupils  for  each,  while  the 

traded  schools  had  an  average  daily  atten- 
ance  of  thirty-three.  Now,  if  by  consoli- 
dation the  schools  could  be  reduced  one- 
third,  each  rural  teacher  would  still  have 
less  pupils  than  the  teacher  in  the  borough 
schools,  and  if  the  saving  of  money  were 
properly  applied,  her  salary  could  be  in- 
creased ten  dollars  per  month.  The  loss  in 
the  appropriation  by  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  schools  would  be  offset  by  the 
expense  thus  saved  for  fuel  and  repairs,  and 
we  would  still  have  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  distribution  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion, an  increase  of  four  or  five  thousanddol- 
lars  to  expend  for  district  supervision  which 
would  give  every  district  school  as  much  at- 
tention as  is  now  given  the  boroughs.  All 
the  additional  expense  required  to  be  met  by 
taxation  would  be  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  pupils  where  the  distance  is  too  great 
for  tnem  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  first  step  to  closer  supervision  is  a 
uniform  course  of  study  and  the  consequent 
grading  of  the  pupils.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  many  states,  and  is  in  practice 
in  some  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
course  of  study  to  be  effective  and  perma- 
nent must  be  adopted  by  the  school  board 
in  each  district,  and  its  provisions  en- 
forced by  the  Superintendent.  Pupils  will 
then  study  the  different  branches  with  a 
purpose  in  view,  and  no  longer  will  the 
training  be  so  one-sided  as  at  present. 
When  once  an  attempt  at  uniformity  is 
made,  the  benefit  of  closer  supervision  will 
become  so  apparent  that  sentiment  will 
favor  the  combining  of  districts  for  this 
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purpose,  as  is  now  done  so  successfully  in 
Massachusetts. 

Under  each  district  superintendent,  and 
centrally  located,  should  be  at  least  one 
township  hieh  school  maintained  according 
to  existing  Taws,  supported  in  part  by  ap- 
propriation which  we  hope  our  next  legis- 
lature in  its  wisdom  will  sec  fit  to  grant. 

The  rural  schools  of  the  future,  I  believe, 
will  contain  teachers  trained  for  their  work. 
The  power  of  the  child  mind  will  be  properly 
developed  and  the  teaching  will  be  progres- 
sive and  systematic.  Much  of  the  work  in 
rural  schools  at  present  is  done  in  haphazard 
fashion,  and  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  pur- 
pose, accompanied  by  very  poor  results. 
The  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  a  great 
drawback  to  advancement,  and  directors 
sometimes  appear  to  regard  the  school  as 
existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  rather 
than  the  teacher  for  the  school.  Teachers 
are  employed  on  account  of  relationship  or 
through  sympathy  rather  than  for  any  es- 

gecial  fitness  for  training  the  minds  of  chil- 
ren.  The  examination  of  the  County  Sup- 
erintendent is  chiefly  on  knowledge  of  the 
branches,  and  a  provisional  certificate  is  not 
always  positive  evidence  of  fitness  to  teach. 
Teachers  known  to  be  absolute  failures 
ought  not  to  be  licensed,  however  well  they 
may  be  qualified  by  certificate  markings; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  the  Superintendent 
to  know  the  work  of  every  teacher  under  his 
charge  well  enough  to  pass  judgment  on  her 
ability  to  successfully  manage  any  school 
for  which  she  may  be  legally  employed  when 
once  the  certificate  is  eranted.  However,  I 
believe,  that  much  of  the  inefiiciency  of  our 
rural  schools  can  be  justly  charged  to  the 
Superintendent.  The  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion is  high  or  low  as  he  chooses  to  make  it, 
and  no  certificate  in  these  days  should  be 

f  ranted  to  a  person  who  has  not  a  thorough 
nowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  be 
he  ever  so  fine  a  disciplinarian  or  ever  so 
popular  in  the  community.  The  Superin- 
tendent who  endeavors  to  secure  votes  tor  his 
re-election  by  licensing  unqualified  teachers 
is  not  worthy  of  his  position  and  is  unfit  for 
a  place  in  the  ranks  of  educators. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  leading  educational 
journals  says,  **  Every  stripling  who  has 
passed  four  years  within  the  walls  of  a  col- 
lege, every  dissatisfied  clerk  whp  has  not 
ability  enough  to  manage  the  trifling  con- 
cerns of  a  common  retail  shop,  every  young 
farmer  who  obtains  in  the  winter  a  short 
vacation  from  the  toils  of  summer,  in  short 
every  jroung  person  who  is  conscious  of  his 
imbecility  m  other  business,  esteems  him- 
self fully  competent  to  train  the  ignorance 
and  weakness  of  infancy  into  all  the  virtue 
and  power  and  wisdom  of  maturer  years." 
The  truth  contained  in  this  assertion  is  the 
reason  for  the  low  estimation  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  in  our  country  districts.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  wages  are  low  and 
teachers  are  obliged  to  work  for  what  they 
can  get,  and  good  teachers  find  so  little  to 


encourage  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  schools.  In  my  judgiaent  these  evils 
must  be  corrected  by  supervision,  by  raising 
the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  better  salaries  will 
follow.  There  must  be  a  general  uplift  in 
educational  matters.  Normal  schools  must 
strengthen  their  courses,  and  persons  who 
have  no  aptitude  for  teaching  must  not  be 
graduated  by  them  with  the  authority  to 
teach.  County  Superintendents  must  not  re- 
commend Normal  graduates  for  the  second 
diploma  unless  they  have  some  knowledge 
oftheir  success.  State  Boards  of  Examiners 
must  insist  on  candidates  coming  up  to  a 
required  standard,  and  laws  must  be  enacted 
to  require  the  State  appropriation  to  be  used 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  obliging 
each  school  district  to  raise  at  least  an 
amount  by  taxation  equal  to  the  sum  do- 
nated them  by  the  State,  and  make  it  also  a 
condition  that  suitable  salaries  be  paid.  Di- 
rectors must  pay  teachers  according  to  their 
worth  and  the  work  to  be  done,  schools 
must  be  consolidated  wherever  practicable, 
and  there  must  be  school  libraries  accessible 
to  all.  The  rural  school  of  the  future  must 
be  equal  in  every  respect  to  our  best  borough 
schools.  Directors  must  be  paid  for  their 
work  and  must  make  report  of  their  visita- 
tion and  labors  to  some  higher  authority  to 
get  pay  for  the  work  done,  and  some  educa- 
tional qualification  must  be  prescribed  to 
render  persons  eligible  for  the  office.  The 
school  term  must  be  lengthened,  the  com- 
pulsory law  must  be  amended  to  cover  the 
whole  term,  and  better  provision  must  be 
made  for  children  without  homes.  Truancy 
schools  must  be  established,  and  there  must 
be  a  revival  of  educational  sentiment  all 
along  the  line,  and  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  rural  school  problem  be  solved. 

With  the  rural  school  raised  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  educational  world,  the  whole 
country  will  be  much  benefited  thereby. 

Supt.  H.  E.  Raksly,  of  Tioga  county, 
said  the  general  agitation  of  this  question 
of  the  rural  schools  has  come  none  too 
soon — they  have  been  neglected  and  need 
attention — yet,  perhaps,  we  are  inclined 
to  take  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  their 
real  condition,  the  tendency  bein^  to 
judge  all  by  the  worst  specimens.  Edu- 
cational growth  seems  a  slow  process,  and 
yet  if  we  compare  the  rural  school  of  to-day 
with  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  progress  on  all  lines. 
When  he  was  a  pupil,  and  later  on  a 
young  teacher,  little  attention  was  paid 
to  pupils'  health  and  comfort,  and  conve- 
nience in  school  buildings  was  scarcely 
even  thought  of.  We  had  poor  text- 
books, poor  or  indifferent  teaching,  little 
professional  zeal.  A  Normal  graduate  in 
a  rural  school  was  rare  indeed.  Appara- 
tus was  absent  or  at  best  defective,  and 
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one  who  suggested  a  school  library 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  lunatic. 
To-day  there  is  evidence  of  a  forward 
movement  on  all  lines — improved  build- 
ings inside andout,  lengthened  term,  free 
and  uniform  text-books,  greater  public 
interest  in  the  schools;  libraries  are  mul- 
tiplying; we  have  better  qualified  teach- 
ers, therefore  better  instructors;  he  knew 
some  places  where  as  many  as  half  the 
teachers  are  Normal  graduates,  trained 
by  professional  study.  All  this  means 
progress,  and  if  we  believe  the  Superin- 
tendent's reports,  every  year  of  the  last 
thirty-five  has  been  a  great  advance  on  its 
predecessor  [laughter],  so  we  must  be 
an  immense  distance  ahead  of  the  old 
times. 

Assuming  that  progress  has  been  made, 
the  question  comes  up,  Are  the  rural 
schools  of  to-day  doing  what  they 
should?  Well,  they  have  not  reached 
perfection ;  and  one  weak  place  is  the 
lack  of  proper  encouragement.  For  good 
schools,  you  need  a  healthy  school  senti- 
ment. Good  buildings,  even  good  teach- 
ers, need  the  moral  support  of  an  inter- 
ested ,  enthusiastic  community.  We  have 
reached  the  people's  pockets,  but  we 
must  reach  their  hearts  as  well  before 
our  work  will  approach  the  ideal.  What 
has  been  accomplished  is  ground  for 
hope  in  the  future. 

The  drift  into  cities  takes  away  many 
promising  pupils  from  the  rural  schools 
to  the  graded  schools  of  the  cities  and 
towns.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
those  who  can  do  so  should  seek  the 
towns — they  find  better  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors, better  schools  and  churches,  greater 
convenience  every  way ;  but  after  all,  the 
advantage  of  the  graded  over  the  rural 
school  is  more  prominent  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.  Given  a  good  school- 
house  reasonably  equipped  with  applian- 
ces, and  a  competent  teacher,  there  is  no 
better  place  to  study  the  common  or  the 
higher  branches  than  the  rural  school. 
[Applause.]  There  is  closer  sympathy 
between  teacher  and  taught,  less  dis- 
traction from  the  outside,  easier  advance- 
ment of  pupils  according  to  ability  in  the 
coantry  school  than  in  the  graded  sys- 
tems of  cities  and  boroughs.  We  have 
pleasant  suggestion  of  the  ideal  schools 
of  the  future — the  central  high  school, 
with  transportation  for  pupils;  consoli- 
dation of  rural  schools;  libraries;  well 
qualified  teachers;  uniform  course,  and 
close  supervision.    We  hope  these  good 


times  are  not  far  distant,  and  these  im- 
provements will  help  many  places ;  but 
there  are  districts  where  consolidation  is 
impracticable,  and  there  will  always  be 
many  small  rural  schools. 

Our  greatest  needs  are  longer  term  and 
better  salaries  for  teachers.  If  the  rural 
school  is  to  compete  with  the  graded,  and 
its  graduates  are  to  be  the  equals  of  those 
of  the  city  grammar  grade,  the  minimum 
term  will  have  to  be  increased  to  eight  or 
nine  months,  and  salaries  of  teachers 
made  more  nearly  uniform.  In  many 
country  schools,  excellent  teachers  are 
doing  good  work,  but  not  their  best,  be- 
cause they  are  not  fully  content  with  their 
situation,  and  much  energy  is  expended 
in  seeking  a  better  place,  with  longer 
term  and  more  adequate  salary.  When 
the  rural  teacher  shall  receive  the  same 
salary  as  the  city  teacher  of  the  same 
grade,  making  the  places  equally  desira- 
ble and  respected,  the  solution  of  the 
rural  school  problem  will  not  be  distant. 
The  teacher  is  the  important  factor  in 
every  school;  how  to  secure  a  supply  of 
competent  teachers  for  rural  schools  has 
been  the  problem,  but  it  is  now  solving 
itself,  with  longer  terms  and  better  sala- 
ries. It  is  a  wonder  that  with  wages 
down  to  $150  a  year,  so  many  capable, 
enthusiastic,  self-sacrificing  people  are 
found  teaching  rural  schools. 

The  new  distribution  of  State  appro- 
priation works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rural  districts  as  compared  to  cities.  If 
the  schools  get  the  advantage,  that  is 
very  well;  but  there  are  places  where  the 
increase  is  used  solely  to  decrease  taxa- 
tion. One  district  reduces  its  term  to 
six  months  and  salary  to  $20,  pays  all 
out  of  State  appropriation,  and  levies  no 
local  tax.  Of  course  this  is  exceptional, 
but  there  are  too  many  who  work  along 
that  line.  How  are  we  to  help  this  under 
existing  law  ?  Legislation  is  needed  to 
make  sure  that  the  bounty  of  the  State  is 
used  to  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

On  the  whole,  while  we  may  never 
reach  our  ideal  of  the  rural  school,  we  may 
accomplish  much  by  agitation,  and  the 
future  holds  out  great  possibilities. 

Dr.  WAI.LER  continued  the  discussion. 
The  paper  gave  evidence  of  careful  study 
of  the  rural  school,  its  advantages  and  its 
shortcomings.  He  heartily  endorsed  most 
of  its  suggestions  and  would  only  call  at- 
tention to  one  or  two  points.  First,  the 
proposition  that  there  should  be  more 
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schools :  Do  we  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, down  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
really  think  it  desirable  that  there  be 
more  schools  in  the  rural  districts?  It 
often  seems  as  if  many  people  regarded 
education  as  a  sort  of  stimulus,  to  be 
given  at  our  discretion,  in  suitable  quan- 
tity and  at  specified  times,  rather  than  as 
an  exercise  of  powers,  needed  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  as  food  or  nourishment. 
Do  we  believe  that  education  should  be 
constant  and  continuous — a  food  rather 
than  a  medicament?  If  we  recognize 
education  as  a  process  of  growth,  the  ele- 
ment of  time  at  once  assumes  importance; 
we  cannot  grow  oaks  in  the  same  time  as 
willows  and  maples,  yet  we  try  to  evade 
the  principle  when  we  come  to  education. 
If  we  recognize  this  truth,  why  do  we 
rest  easy  with  a  very  mild  suggestion  that 
it  might  be  well  if  the  school  term  were 
longer,  when  we  know  how  many  dis- 
tricts are  not  giving  the  children  what 
they  ought  to  receive? 

We  boast  of  our  great  appropriation  and 
our  free  books,  and  well  we  may ;  but  we 
do  not  feel  so  proud  when  forced  to  con- 
fess that  we  are  behind  all  our  immediate 
neighbors  in  length  of  minimum  legal 
term.  New  York's  minimum  is  8  months; 
New  Jersey's  9  months;  Ohio  is  far  ahead 
of  us,  and  even  Maryland  does  better 
than  we.  Are  we  content  that  all  our 
neighbors  shall  thus  outstrip  us?  You 
find  no  six  months  school  term  "down 
east."  Across  the  Atlantic  in  Germany 
the  minimum  is  9  months,  if  not  10.  Yet 
we  in  Penns3rvania  are  giving  our  chil- 
dren 6  months  instruction,  when  uni- 
versal experience  shows  they  will  grow 
thriftily  with  9  months.  As  you  all  know, 
some  time  is  lost  at  starting  the  term, 
and  some  at  closing;  the  longer  the  in- 
terval of  solid  work,  the  greater  advance- 
ment ;  hence  nine  months*  school  is  worth 
more  than  50  per  cent,  over  6  months. 
One-third  of  the  districts  in  Pennsylvania 
have  but  6  months'  school ;  nearly  two- 
thirds  stop  at  7  months.  Are  these  things 
as  they  ought  to  be  ?  And  are  we  going 
on  discussing  needed  improvements,  while 
we  countenance  by  our  silence  a  system 
that  is  robbing  the  children  in  one-third 
of  our  districts  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
struction they  need  and  have  a  right  to? 

It  is  time  for  this  Association  to  rise 
up  and  make  its  mark  on  this  question  ; 
to  demand  that  this  evil  shall  be  reme- 
died, and  express  its  opinion  as  to  how 
and  when.     No  forward  step  in  educa- 


tional matters  has  been  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  more  than  forty  years  that 
was  not  first  championed  on  the  floor  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  That 
means  that  when  this  body  recognizes 
evils,  and  sets  itself  to  correct  them, 
something  is  likely  to  be  done.  Not  all 
our  resolutions  have  been  enacted  into 
law,  and  of  course  that  is  well,  for  no  one 
is  always  right;  but  all  the  good  things  we 
have  got  were  asked  for  and  agitated  by 
this  body.  So  it  is  especially  our  duty 
to  speak  out,  if  we  mean  to  preserve  our 
educational  leadership. 

We  believe  in  local  control,  and  would 
be  sorry  to  see  our  Pennsylvania  plan  sup- 
planted by  the  centralization  which  pre- 
vails in  some  states;  but  there  will  be 
backward  districts,  and  these  must  be 
brought  up  by  the  more  advanced.  We 
had  to  fight  for  six  months,  for  five 
months,  for  the  right  to  have  schools  at 
all;  we  have  come  thus  far;  we  know 
that  nine  months  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  essential  for  best  results— then  let  us 
say  so,  and  keep  saying  so  where  it  will 
count  most.  As  this  Association  in  the 
past  exerted  its  influence  upon  one 
Legislature  after  another  until  point 
after  point  was  gained,  so  let  us  do  now. 
As  we  gained  the  six  months,  let  us 
work  for  the  nine.  Delaware  county  has 
the  nine  months  now;  Montgomery, 
Bucks  and  Chester  are  coming  up  to  it ; 
their  children  are  enjoying  Sie  benefits 
all  our  children  need.  Our  neighboring 
states  have  recognized  the  need  and  pro- 
vided for  it ;  the  most  intelligent  nation 
abroad  has  long  done  the  same ;  most  of 
our  own  cities  and  boroughs  have  nine 
and  ten  months'  school ;  yet  these  rural 
districts  quietly  absorb  their  share  of  the 
big  appropriation,  and  stick  to  their  six 
months.  Is  it  not  time  we  ask  the  Legis- 
lature to  bring  them  up  with  a  round 
turn  ?  Let  us  unitedly  set  our  hearts  on 
this,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Schaeffer  do  all  we  can,  as  individuals 
and  collectively,  to  promote  this  great 
advance.  As  in  the  past,  if  this  Associ- 
ation resolves  and  sticks  to  it,  the  result 
will  come. 

[Here  the  speaker  ran  over  the  list  of 
counties,  giving  the  increase  in  appropri- 
ation and  the  number  of  schools,  show- 
ing a  gain  of  %\o  to  $40  per  teacher,  and 
continued:]  All  this  the  districts  receive; 
yet  but  few  have  increased  term  or  sala- 
ries, and  some  have  reduced  them,  so 
as  not  to  tax  themselves  anything — one 
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liad  a  surplus,  and  gave  it  to  the  road 
supervisors.  Is  that  what  should  be 
done  with  the  State  money  ?  We  ought 
to  move  in  this  matter,  and  make  clear  to 
our  representatives  that  we  will  gain  50 
per  cent,  in  one-third  of  our  schools  by 
putting  up  the  term  to  9  months,  and  that 
we  ought  to  do  it  now  !  They  are  get- 
ting the  money  to  do  it  with,  and  if  they 
will  not  advance  voluntarily,  let  the 
pressure  be  put  on.  Take  home  this 
question  in  your  hearts  and  consciences, 
and  let  us  no  longer  have  to  blush  at  the 
comparison  with  other  States.  What  a 
confession,  that  we  have  a  bigger  appro- 
priation than  any  of  our  neighbors,  but 
a  shorter  school  term!  As  leaders  in  the 
educational  movement,  this  body  cannot 
afford  to  pass  by  this  question  in  silence. 
[Applause.] 

Supt.  Weaver,  of  Clearfield  county  : 
We  read  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  business 
men  of  Chicago  come  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts now:  what  will  happen  if  the  coun- 
try schools  are  open  so  much  longer  ? 

Dr.  Waller:  You  will  find  that  most  of 
those  men  supplemented  their  country 
schooling  from  other  sources;  but  taking 
the  argument  for  all  it  is  worth,  if  the 
present  rural  school  goes  so  far,  how 
much  further  will  the  improved  one  go  ? 
—perhaps  it  will  supply  the  other  20  per 
cent.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  That  touches  the  point. 
I  have  traced  up  the  history  of  many  of 
these  distinguished  men  who  came  from 
the  country,  and  in  every  case  I  found  a 
superior  school  or  a  superior  teacher 
somewhere  along  the  line.  [Applause.] 
They  did  not  **get  there'*  by  grubbing 
stumps  six  months  in  the  year.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  the 
President,  calling  Vice-President  Mackey 
to  the  chair,  made  the  following  report 
from  the  committee  on  the 

WICKBRSHAM  MBMORIAI^  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Penna,  State  Teachers' 

Association  : 

At  the  Bedford  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  1891,  the  Wickersham 
Memorial  Committee  was  appointed.  After 
years  of  patient  work,  the  Committee  has 
collected  a  goodly  sum  of  money  and  ex- 
pended it  to  the  honor  of  the  memory  of  Dr. 
J.  P.  Wickersham  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  has  procured  an  alcove  in 
the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  be 
known  as  the  **  Wickersham  Memoriai, 
Library,'*  in  which  they  have  placed  all  the 
volumes  of  what  may  justly  be  regarded  a 


first  class,  up-to-date  library  of  pedagogical 
literature.  In  doing  this  we  have  expended 
only  a  part  of  the  funds  in  our  hands.  It  was 
thought  by  your  Committee  that  about  $300 
should  be  saiely  invested  and  the  interest, 
together  with  future  donations  to  the  fund, 
used  to  purchase  annually  the  newest  and 
best  works  on  teaching.  In  this  way  the 
library  will  remain  currently  valuable.  The 
report  of  our  Treasurer,  submitted  herewith, 
will  explain  the  financial  activities  of  your 
Committee.  It  is  necessary  in  this  connec- 
tion simply  to  remind  you  that  the  work 
of  the  committee  was  a  labor  of  love,  and  no 
compensation  of  any  sort  has  been  received 
by  any  member.  We  submit  herewith;  a 
printed  list  of  the  volumes  in  the  Library 
which  are  now  available,  and  may  be  secured 
at  any  time  by  any  member  of  tiie  Associa- 
tion through  our  State  Department  ot  Edu- 
cation. We  desire  especially  to  record  the 
faithful  services  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott  in  cata- 
loguing and  classifying  the  Library,  and 
publishing  the  list  submitted  herewith. 

For  the  future,  your  Committee  suggests 
that  with  a  view  to  the  permanency  and 
value  of  this  Memorial,  your  Committee  be 
discharged,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  have 
charge  of  the  Memorial,  be  created  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  That,  beginning  with  1899,  this  Associ- 
ation shall  annually  elect  one  Trustee  of  the 
Wickersham  Memorial  Library,  to  serve  for 
five  years. 

2.  That  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction h^  ex- officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

3.  That  for  1898-9  the  following  be  the 
Trustees:  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pyott,  Mr.  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  Supt.  John 
Morrow,  and  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  and  these 
five  Trustees  shall  at  once  organize,  receive 
the  papers  of  the  Committee,  and  decide  by 
lot  which  one  shall  serve  for  one  year,  for 
two  years,  for  three  years,  for  four  years,  and 
for  five  years;  and  shall  administer  the  trust 
as  faithfully  and  efficiently  as  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  same  warrants. 

The  following  is  a  full  alphabetical  list  of 
the  Pedagogic£U  Library  proper: 

WICKERSHAM  PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Abelard  and  Heloise  .  .  Abhy  Sage  Richardson, 
Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Earl}^  History 

of  Universities Gabriel  Compayri. 

Alcuin Andrew  Fleming  West. 

Alexandria  and  her  Schools  (See  "Histori- 
cal Lectures  and  Essays" ).  Charles  Kingsley. 
America,  Methods  of  Education  in. 

Alice  Zimmerman, 
American  Colleges  ....  Charles  F.  Thtving, 
American  Colleges  and  American  Public. 

Noah  Porter. 
American  Education  .  .  .  Edw,  D,  Mansfield, 
American  Education,  Studies  in. 

AlbeH  B.  Hart. 
American  Schools  and  Colleges,  Notes  on. 

y.  G,  Fitch. 
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American  Schools  and  Colleges,  Visit  to 

Some Sophia  Jex  Blake, 

American  Teachers  and  Education. 

Henry  Barnard, 

Animal  Intelligence ^-J'  Romanes, 

Apperception,  Study  in T,  G,  Rooper, 

Applied  Psychology. 

y.  A,  McLellan  and  John  Dewey. 
Aristophanes,  Comedies  of  (2  vols.)- 

Wm,  James  Hickie, 
Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals. 

Thos,  Davidson. 
Aristotle,  Politics  of  (2  vols.),  .  W.J.Newman. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  Life  and  Correspondence 

of. Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley. 

Arnolds,  The  .  Sir  Joshua  Fitch, 

Sxttyfi^ Addison  Ballard. 

Art  and  Formation  of  Taste.  .   .   .  Lucy  Crane. 

Art  of  Teaching,  The John  Gill. 

Art  of  Teaching,  The John  Oj^den. 

Art,  Place  of,  in  Education  .   .  Thos  Davidson. 
Aspects  of  Education  ....  Oscar  Broivning. 

Athenian  Youths,  Talks  with Plato. 

Attention,  Art  of  Securing J.  G.  Fitch. 

Attention,  Securing  and  Retaining. 

J.  V.  Hughes. 
Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon  to  Isseus  (2 

vols.) R,  C.Jebb. 

Authors,  Arts  and  Anecdotes  of. 

Chas.  M.  Barrows. 
Autobiography  of  Froebel. 
Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Wm.  Aldis  Wright. 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  etc. 

Tr.  by  G.  W.  Kitchin. 
Basedow,   Educational   Work  and  Princi- 
ples of .   .  Ossian  H.  Lang. 

Beckonings  from  Little  Hands. 
Bibliography  of  Education. 

G.  Stanley  Hall  and  J.  M.  Mansfield. 
Bibliography  of  Education  .  .  .  W.  S.  Monroe. 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Royal  Commission 

on  (vols.  1-4). 
Books  and  their  Makers  (vols.  I.  and  II.). 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 
Brain  and  Mind. 

H.  H.  Drayton  and  James  McNeill. 
Bridgman,  Laura  D.,  Life  and  Education  of. 

Mary  S.  Lamson. 
Burgh  Schools  in  Scotland,  History  of. 

James  Grant, 
California,  History  of  Public  School  Sys- 
tem in John  Swell. 

Cambridge  University,  Histonr  of. 

7.  Bass  Mullinger, 
Century  of  Dishonor,  A.  .  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Character,  Studies  in Sophie  Bryant. 

Child  and  Child  Nature. 

B.  von  Marienholz  BUlow. 

Child  and  Nature Alex.  E.  Frye. 

Child  Observation:  Imitation.  Ellen  M,  Haskell. 

Child  of  Democracy,  The C  Ford. 

Child,  The .   .  .  Bp.  Dupanloup. 

Child,  The,  Its  Nature  and  Relations. 

Matilda  H.  Kriege. 

Childhood,  Studies  of James  Sully. 

Children's  Minds,  Contents  of.  G.Stanley  Hall. 
Chinese,  The    ..,...,  W.  A.  P.  Martin. 

Christian  Ethics D.  S.  Gregory. 

Christian  Nurture Horace  Bushnell. 

Christian  Schools  and  Scholars. 

Augusta  T.  Drane. 


Circular  of  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  i,  1885. 
City  School  Systems  in  the  United  States. 

/.  D.  Philbrick. 
Civics,  Educational,  Outlines  of.  /.  A.  Reinhart. 

Clay  Modeling Hemiione  Unwin. 

Colleges  and  the  Church. 

See  *•  How  I  was  Educated*'  Papers, 
Columbus  Memorial  Volume. 

Catholic  Club  oj New  York, 
Commerce  in  Europe,  History  of. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Common  School  Education  .  .  .  James  Currie, 
Common  School  System,  Our.    Gail  Hamilton. 

Comparative  Geography Carl  Riiter, 

Compayr^'s  Elements  of  Psychology. 

W.  H  Payne, 
Compayr* *s  History  of  Pedagogy.  W.  H.  Payne, 
Compayr^'s  Lectures  on  Pedagogy. 

W.  H  PUyne. 

Conflict  of  Studies /.  Todhunter, 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education. 

Ed.  by  W.  H.  Payne. 

Courses  and  Methods John  T,  Prince, 

Criminal  Classes,  Identification  of  by  An- 

thropoletrical  Method  ...      A.  Bertillon, 
Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Sonnenschein's. 

Alfred  Ewen  Fletcher, 
Cyclopedia  of  Education. 

H.  Kiddle  and  A.  J.  Schem. 
Dawn    of    Civilization,    The— Egypt    and 

Chaldea  .   .       Prof,  G.  Maspero. 

Development  of  the  Intellect .  ,  ,   .  W.  Preyer. 
Dialogues  of  Plato.     Vols.  L,  II.,  III..  IV., 

V B.Jotvett, 

Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogic.    Vols,  i,  2,  3,  4. 

F.  Buisson. 
Dorpfeld's  Thoughts  and  Memoirs. 

H.  T.  Lukens, 
Early  and  Infant  School  Education. 

James  Currie, 
Early  Chronicles  of  Europe  .  •   .  Jas.  Gairdner. 

Early  Education James  Currie, 

Early  Training  of  Children.    Mrs.  F.  Malleson. 

Earth  and  Man,  The Arnold  Guyot, 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods,  The. 

Edinburgh  Eleven,  An J.  M.  Barrie. 

Edinburgh  High  School,  Historv  of. 

William  Steven. 
Edinburgh  University,  Story  of,  Vols.  I.,  II. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant. 
Education. 

George  Combe  {Edited  by  Wm.  Jolly). 

Education E.  Seguin. 

Education Hetbert  Sfincer. 

Education,  A  History  of   .   .  James  Donaldson. 

Education  and  Educators David  Kay. 

Education  and  Heredity J.  M.  Guyau, 

Education  and  Religion J.  Elliot. 

Education  and  School  ....  Edward  Thring, 
Education  and  the  Higher  Life. 

Bp.  J.  L.  SpcUding. 
Education  and  the  Nervous  System. 

/.  Crichton  Browne, 
Education  from  the  National  Standpoint. 

Alfred  FouilUe. 
Education,  History  of .  .   .   .  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 

Education,  History  of W.  H.  Payne, 

Education,  History  of J,  A.  Reinhart, 

Education,  History  of H.  I.  Smith. 

Education  in  Oxford  .   .  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
Education  in  Pennsylvania,  History  of. 

fas.  P.  Wickersham^ 
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Education  in  the  United  States ,  ,  R.  G.  Boone. 

Education,  Lectures  on Joseph  Payne. 

Education,  Lectures  on,  at  Rojal  Inst,  of 
Great  Britain. 

Education  of  Children Montaigne. 

Education  of  Children  at  Rome,  The. 

George  Clarke. 

Education  of  Girls Bp.  Fenelon. 

Education  of  Girls W,  B.  Hodgson. 

Education  of  Girls  in  A^nierica.  Sara  A.  Burslall. 

Education  of  Man  .  F.  Froebel{Tr.  Hailmann). 

Education  of  Man. 

Friedrick  Froebel  (Tr.  hyjarvis). 

Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

R,  P.  HaUeck. 

Education  of  the  Greek  People.  Thos.  Davidson. 

Education,  Scientific  and  Technical. 

Robert  Galloway. 

Education,  Studies  in,  I.-X.  .  .   .  Earl  Barnes. 

Educational  Annual,  1890. 

Compiled  by  Edward  Johnson. 

Educational  Codes A.  Sonnenschein. 

Educational  Ends Sophie  Bryant. 

Educational  History,  Outlines  of.  Jerome  Allen. 

Educational  Ideal,  The  .   .   .   *Jas.  P.  Munroe. 

Educational  Psychology .  .  Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 

Educational  RdPormers R.  H.  Quick, 

Educational  Review  (13  vols.) 

Eds..-  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  E.  H.  Cook, 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Addison  B.  Poland. 

Educational  Subjects,  Addresses  on. 

S.  S.  Laurie. 

Educational  Theories  ....  Oscar  Browning. 

Egypt /•  ^'  I^cCoan. 

Elementary  Instruction  .  .   .  .E.  A.  Sheldon. 

Elementary  Psychology  in  Education. 

Jos.  Baldwin. 

Elementary  School  Contest   in  England, 
History  of Francis  Adams. 

Elementary  Schools,  Reports  of. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Ellis*  William,  Life  of E.  K.  Blyth. 

Emotions,  Expression  of,  in  Man  and  Ani- 
mals   Charles  Danvin. 

English  as  She  is  Taught.  Caroline E.  B.LeRow. 

English  Education Isaac  Sharpless. 

English  Education «  German  Letters  on. 

L.  Weise  (Tr.  by  W.  D.  Arnold). 

English  Literature,  The  Study  of.  /.  C  Collins. 

Epochs  of  Church  History  .   ,J.B.  Mullinger. 

Erasmus R.  C.  Jebb, 

Ethics  ~ Stories  for  Home  and  School     Dewey. 

Eton  College,  History  of.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Light. 

European  Schools L.  R.  Klemm. 

Evolution  of  Dodd.   .   .   .  Wm.  Hawley  Smith. 

Evolution  of  Massachusetts  Public  School 
System Geo.  H  Martin 

Examinations,  Action  of,  as  a  Means  of  Se- 
lection   Henry  Latham. 

Family  Library,  The 5.  Smith. 

Fenelon. 

Fenelon's  Education  of  Girls.  .  .  Kate  Lupton. 

Fifty  Years  of  Science  .   .   .  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  Bernard  Perez. 

Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,  The. 

Geo.  Wilson. 

Five  Years  in  an  English  University. 

Charles  Astor  Bristed. 

Francke,  Augustus  Hermann,  Life  of. 

H.  E.  F.  Guericke, 

Free  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

Francis  Adams. 


French  Eton,  A Matthew  Arnold. 

Friendship  of  Books,  The  .       .  F,  D,  Maurice. 
Froebel  and   Education  through  Self- Ac- 
tivity   H.  C,  Bowen. 

Froebel,  Life  of. Emily  Shirreff. 

Froebers  Educational  Laws.  .Jas.  L.  Hughes. 
FroebePs  Gifls. 

Kate  D.  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith. 
Froebel's  Occupations. 

Kate  D.  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith. 
Froebel's  System,  Claim  ot,  to  be  called 

"The  New  Education'  .   .  Emily  Shirreff . 
General  Aims  of  the  Teacher. 

F.  W.  Farrarand  R.  B.  Poole. 
Gentle  Measures  in  Training  the  Youne. 

Jacob  Abbott. 

Geographical  Studies Carl  Ritter. 

Geography,  How  to  Study  .  .  .  F.  W.  Parker. 
Geography,  Manual  of .  .  Jacques  W.  Redway. 
Geography,  Methods  and  Aids  in. 

Charles  F.  King. 
Geography,  Physical,  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive  Keith  Johnson. 

Geography,  The  Teaching  of. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 
German  Common  School  System  and  Its 

Lessons  to  America Levi  Seeley. 

German  Schools^  A  Visit  to  .   .   .  James  Payne. 
German  Universities  .   .   .  James  morgan  Hart. 
German  Universities,  Character  and  Histor- 
ical Development  of .   .  Friedrich  Paulsen. 
Girls,  Training  of,  for  Work.  Edith  A,  Barnett. 

Graded  Schools W.  H.  Wells. 

Great  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The. 

W.J.  Townsend. 
Great  Schools  of  England.  .  Howard  Staunton. 
Greece  in  Age  of  Pericles  .  .  Arthur  J.  Grant. 
Growth  of  the  Brain,  The.  .  H.  H.  Donaldson. 
Grube*s  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

Levi  Seeley. 
Handwork  and  Headwork. 

B.  von  MarienholZ'Bulow  (Tr.  Christie). 
Health  and  Education.  ...  Charles  Kingsley. 
Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It.  Chas.  H.  Burnett. 
Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History.  .  .  .J.Sibree. 
Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  Chas.  DeGarmo. 
Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to  Educa- 
tion    John  Adams. 

Herbart' s  A-B-C  of  Sense  Perception. 

W.JEckoff. 
Higher  Education  and  a   Common    Lan- 
guage .   .    .   .  P,  G.  Hamerton  and  others. 
Higher  Education  of  Women  .  .  Helene  Lange. 
Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in   Ger- 
many     Matthew  Arnold. 

Historical  Lectures  and  Essays.  Chas.  Kingsley 
Historical  Method,  Studies  in  .  Mary  S.  Barnes. 
Historical  Sketches— Vol.  I,  II. 

John  Henry  Newman. 
Historical  Study,  Methods  of. 

Edw.  A.  Freeman. 
History  and  the  Study  of  History. 

W.  P.  Atkinson. 
History;  General,  Aids  for  Teaching. 

Mary  D.  Sheldon. 
History  of  Education  in  Prussia  and  Eng- 
land, Lectures  on  .  .   .   .James  Donaldson. 
History,  How  to  Study  and  Teach. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
History,  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Study- 
ing  Edited  by  Stanley  Hall. 

Home  and  School  Training.  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arey. 
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Home  Education Isaac  Taylor, 

Household  Education  .  .   .  Harriet  Martineau, 

How  I  was  Educated  .   .  {Papers  from  Forum), 

How  Shall  My  Child  be  Taught? 

Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 

How  to  Educate  Yourself.  .  Geo,  C,  Egglesion, 

How  to  Teach. 

H,  Kiddle,  T,  F.  Harrison,  N  A.  Calkins. 

Humboldt's  Works  -Cosmos, — Vols.  I.,  II., 
Ill  ,  IV.,  v.,  Views  of  Nature,  Vol.  VI. 

Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Teaching.  /  G,  Filch. 

Industrial  Education  ....     Samuel  G.  Love. 

Industrial  Education  .   .   .  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

Infant  School  Management .  .    .  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

Institutes  of  Education,  The  .  .   .  S.  S.  Laurie. 

Insula  Sanctorum  et  Doctorum  .   .  John  Healy. 

Intellect,  The  Human Noah  Pbrler. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Development  of  the 
Child Gabriel  Compayri. 

Intellectual  Education  and  Its  Influence. 

Emily  Shirreff. 

Iroquois  and  the  Jesuits  .  .   .  Rev.  T.  Donohoe. 

Jeflferson  on  Public  Education. 

John  C  Henderson. 

Jewish  Social  Life,  Sketches  of. 

Alfred  Edersheim. 

Juvenile  Offenders IV.  D.  Morrison. 

Kindergarten  and  Child  QxXXms^.  Henry  Barnard. 

Kindergarten  Culture    .   .   .  W.  N.  Hailmann. 

Kindergarten  Guide— Vol  I.  Gifts;  VoL  II. 
Occupations.  M.  Kraus-BoelteandJ.  Kraus. 

Kindergarten  Guide. 

Mrs.  H.  Mann  and  Elizabeth  Peabody. 

Kindergarten  Manual^  National. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock. 

Kindergarten,  Pedagogics  of  the  .   .  F.  Froebel. 

Kindergarten,  Principles  and  Practice. 

Kate  D.  Wtggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith. 

Kindergarten,  The Emily  Shirreff. 

Kindergarten,  The,  Its  Place  and  Purpose. 

James  Hughes. 

Kindergartners,  I^ectures  to. 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 

Kinesiology,  Specific,  of  Educational  Gym- 
nastics   Baron  Nils  Posse. 

Range's  Apperception  ....  Chas.  DeGarmo. 

Language  Arts,  Teaching  the.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

Language,  How  to  Teach  .  .  Robert  C.  Metcalf. 

Language,  Lectures  on S.  S.  Laurie. 

Language,  Study  of C.  Marcell. 

Laneuage,  The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Study- 
ing   Francois  Gouin. 

Laugh  and  Learn Jennett  Humphreys. 

Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches. 

R.  IV.  Emerson. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

Peslalozzi  (Tr.  Eva  Channing). 

Levana  and  Autobiography  .    J.  P.  F.  Richter. 

Liberal  Education,  Essays  on  a  .  i^  IV.  Farrar. 

Liberal  Education  of  Woman    .   .   .  Jas.  Orton. 

Lindner's  Empirical  Psychology. 

Chas.  DeGarmo. 

Llantwit  Major :  a  5th  Century  University. 

A^  C  Fryer. 

Locke  on  Education R.  H.  Quick. 

Locke  ou  the  Human  Understanding. 

Loyola    and    Educational   System   of  the 
Jesuits Thos.  Hughes. 

Magnetism,  Human  ,  .   .   .       .  H.  S.  Drayton. 

Mann,  Horace A.  E.  Winship. 

Mann,  Horace  and  the  Common  School  Re- 
vival in  the  United  States.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 


Mann,  Horace,  Life  and  Work  of,  4  Vols. 
Manners,  How  to  Teach  .   .   .  Julia  M.  Dewey, 

Manual  Training C.  H.  Ham^ 

Manual  Training J.  M.  Woodward, 

Manual  Training  in  Education. 

James  Vila  Blake, 
Means  and  Ends  of  Education. 

Bp,J.  L.  Spalding. 
Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Lectures  on. 

/  Stubbs, 
Memory,  How  to  Train  the  .  .  R.H.  Quick, 
Memory — What  it  is  and  how  to  Improve  it. 

David  Kay, 
Mental  Development  ....  Jas.  M.  Baldwin, 
Mental  Evolution  in  Animals, — I.,  II. 

Geo.  J.  Romanes. 
Mental  Evolution  in  Man  .  .  Geo.  J.  Romanes, 
Mental  Faculties,  Outlines  of .  Chas.  M.  Light, 

Mental  Faculty Francis  Warner, 

Mental  Physiology W.  B.  Carpenter, 

Mental  Science  and  Culture  .  Edward  Brooks, 
Mentally  Deficient  Children.  G.  E.  ShuttUworth, 
Mentally  Feeble  Children  .  .  .  Fletcher  Beach 
Methods,  Essentials  of  .  .  .  .  Chas.  DeGarmo. 
Methods  of  Instruction  .  .   .J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Methods  of  Teaching Albert  N.  Ravb 

Methods  of  Teaching John  Swell. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  On  the  Province  of. 

James  H.  Hoose, 
Milton's  Tractate  of  Education.  Edw.  E.Morris. 
Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals — I.,  II. 

W.  L.  Lindsay,  M.  D, 
Mind,  Nature  of  the .  .  .  .  Stephen  N.  Fellows, 
Mind,  Science  of.  Applied  to  Teaching. 

U.  J.  Hoffman, 
Mind  Studies  for  YoungTeachers.  Jerome  Allen, 
Mind,  The  Human,  Vols.  I.,  II.    .  James  Sully. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching Jas.  L.  Hughes, 

Modem  Languages,  Methods  of  Teaching. 
Modem  Missions  in  the  East  E.  A.  Lawrence, 

Montaigne,  Essays  of. John  Floris, 

Montaigne's  Essays  (3  vols.). 

Edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 
Moral  Instruction  of  Children  .   .  Felix  Adler, 
Morality  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Its  Re- 
lation to  Religion J.  M.  Wilson, 

Morals  and  Manners A.  M.  Gow. 

Mother's  Legacie,  The .   .   .  Elizabeth  Joceline, 

Mothers  and  Sons Hon.  E.  Lyttleton, 

Mottoes  and  Commentaries   of  Froebel 's 

Mother- Plays Susan  E.  Blow, 

Mulcaster's  Positions R.  H.  Quick, 

Mutual  Tuition  and  Moral  Discipline.  A.  Bell, 
National  and  Board  School  Reforms.  Brabazon. 

National  Education John  Morley, 

National  Education  and  Public  Elementary 

Schools J.  H.  Rigg. 

Natural  History  Object  Lessons  .  .  Geo.  Ricks, 
New  Departure  in  College  Education,  The. 

James  McCosh, 

New  Education,  The Herbert  Palmer, 

New  Manual  of  Methods,  A  .  ,  A.  H  Garlick, 
Normal  Methods  of  Teaching.  Edward  Brooks. 
Normal  Methods  of  Teaching.  Alfred  Holbrook, 
Number  and  Its  Algebra  .  .  .  Arthur  Lefez/re, 
Nursery  Finger  Plays  ....  Emilie  Paulsson, 
Object  Lessons  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

(vols.  L,  II.) Geo.  Ricks, 

Object  Lessons  for  Infants,  Simple  (2  vols.). 

W,  Hewitt, 

Object  Teaching J.  H.  Gladstone, 

Object  Teaching,  Manual  of .   *  N.  A.  Calkins, 
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Object  Teaching,  or  Words  and  Things. 

T  G,  Root>er, 

Objects,  Lessons  on E,  A,  Sheldon, 

Observation  Lessons  in  Primary  Schools. 

Louisa  /*.  Hopkins, 
Old  Greek  Education  .  .  ,  ,  J,  P.  Mehaffy, 
One  Hundred  Points  Picked  Up  (Nos.   2 

and3) Abbie S.  Hall. 

One  Thousand   Ways  of  One    Thousand 

Teachers A.  C.  Mason. 

Ontario,  Canada,  The  School  System  of. 

Geo.  IV.  Ross. 

Order,  How  to  Keep Jas.  L.  Hughes. 

Order  of  Studies,  The  True  .  .  .  Thomas  Hill. 
Oxford  and  Her  Colleges.  .  .  Goldzvin  Stnilh. 
Oxford,  Its  Life  and  Schools. 

A.  M.  M.  Stedman. 
Oxford  University,  History  of. 

H.  C.  Maxwell  LyU. 
Page,  David  P.,  His  Life  and  Teachings. 

Wm.  F.  Phelps. 

Page  on  Teaching W.  H,  Payne. 

Paradise  of  Childhood,  The  .  .  .  Edw.  Wiebe. 
Pftrsees,  Religious  Books  of  the  .  •  W.  Avesla. 
Pedagogical  Encyclopedia  (vols,  i  to  ii). 

Dr.K.  A.  Schmid. 

Pedagogical  Ideals Jasper  Bennett. 

Pedagogics,  Outlines  of W.  Rein. 

Pedagogics,  Talks  on F.  W.  Parker. 

Pedagogy Edwin  C.  Hewitt. 

Pedagogy,  Elements  of E.  ^.  White. 

Pedagogy,  History  of   .  •  ,  IV.  N.  Hailmann. 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  (vols.  1-44) . 
PesUlozzi,  His  Life  and  Work.  R.  De  Guimps. 
Philbrick,  John  D. ;  Memorial  of. 

Larkin  Dunton, 
Philosophy  of  Education./.  F.  K.  Rosenkranz. 

Philosophy  of  Education T.  Tate. 

Philosophy  of  Teaching  .  .  Arnold  Tompkins. 
Philosophy  of  Training,  The  .  .  .  A.R.  Craig. 
Phonics,  How  to  Teach  .  .  .  .  N.  A.  Calkins. 
Physical  Education  ....  Wallace  Maclaren. 
Physical  Education,  its  Place  in  Rational 

Education Concordia  Lofving. 

Physiography Thos,  H.  Huxley. 

Physiological  Psychology,  Study  of. 

Theodor  Ziehen. 
Physiology  of  the  Senses. 

J.  G.  McKendrick  and  Wm.  Snodgrass. 
Pilgrimage  of  Parnassus,  The.  .  W.  D.  Macray. 

Plato's  Works  (vol.  V.) Geo.  Purges. 

Plutarch's  Morals C.  W.  King. 

Plutarch's  Morals A.  R.  Shillito. 

Plutarch's  Works— Miscellanies  and  Essays 
(vols.  I.-V.)  .  Revised  by  W.  W.  Goodwin. 

Popular  Education S.  S.  Randall. 

Practical  Education  (vols,  i  and  2). 

Maria  Edgewortk. 
Practical    Educationists  and    Their    Sys- 
tems of  Teaching James  Leitch. 

Practical  Essays Alexander  Bane. 

Practical  Hints  for  Teaching.  .  Geo.  Howland. 
Practical  Hints  on  Teaching  .  .  .  John  Menet. 
Practical  Work  in  School.  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
Practice  of  Education,  The. 

H.  W.  Eve,  A.  Sidgwick,  E.  A.  Abbott. 
Pre-Christian  Education,  Historical  Survey 

of S.  S.  Laurie. 

Primary  Instruction S.  S.  Laurie. 

Primary  Manual  Training  .  Caroline  F.  Cutler. 

Primary  Methods W.  N.  Hailmann. 

Primary  Object  Lessons  .   .   .   ,  N.  A.  Calkins. 


Principles  and  Practice James  Currie. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and 

Class  Management  ....  Joseph  Landon. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Jas.  Johonnot. 
Principles  of  Education,  Outlines  of. 

J.  A.  Reinhart. 
Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied. 

J.  M.  Greenwood^ 
Psychology  Applied  to  Education. 

Gabriel  Compayri. 
Psychology  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

Jos.  Baldwin. 
Psychology,  Elementary  .  .  .  Daniel  Putnam. 
Psychology  of  Childhood.   .   .  Frederick  Tracy. 

Psychology,  Outlines  of James  Sully. 

Psychology,  Text-book  in    .   .  .J.  F.  Herbart. 
Psychology — The  Cognitive  Powers. 

James  McCosh. 
Psychology — The  Motive  Powers.ya  wf «  McCosh. 
Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  His- 
tory of  ....   .  William  Oland  Bourne. 
Public  School  System  of  the  United  States, 

The J.  M  Rice. 

Public  Schools,  Our E.  Ke^an. 

Questioning,  Art  of J.  G.  hitch. 

Questions  on  Teaching    .   .   .  A.  P.  Southwick. 
Quincy  Methods  .  .   .  Lelia  E.  Patridge, 

Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory.    Vols.  I. 

and  II J.S.  Watson. 

Rabelais Walter  Besant. 

Radestock's  Habit  and  Education. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 
Randall's  Common  School  System  of  New 

York,  1851  .  .   .  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan. 
Reading,  How  to  Teach  .  .   .  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Realm  of  Nature Hugh  Robert  Mill. 

Recitation,  How  to  Conduct  the. 

Chas.  McMurry. 
Recitation,  Method  of  the. 

Chas.  and  F.  M.  McMurry. 
Record  of  a  School  .  .  .  .A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
Reminiscences  of  Froebel. 

B.  von  Marienholz-Bulow. 
Renaissance  in  Italy — Vol.  I.,  II.,  Italian 
Literature,  Vol.  I.,  II.,  Catholic  Reac- 
tion; Age  of  Despots,  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing; The  Fine  Arts  .   .   .John  A.  Symonds. 
Republic  of  Plato,  The. 

John  Lewellyn  Davies  and  Damd  James 
Vaughan. 
Rod,  The;  Flagellation  and  Flagellants. 

James  G.  Bertram. 
Rosmini's  Methods  in  Education. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Grey. 

Rousseau  (vols.  I. -II.) John  M or  ley. 

Rousseau's  Emile. 

Edited  by  Jules  Steeg ;  Tr.  by  Elinor  Wor- 
thington. 
Royal   Geographical  Society,  Proceedings 

of. J.  Scott  Keltic  and  others. 

School  Amusements.      .   .  N.  W.  Taylor  Root. 

School  and  Family John  Kennedy. 

School  Buildings,  Town  and  Country. 

E.  C.  Gardner. 
School  Devices.  E.  R.  Shaw  and  Webb  DonneL 

School  Economy J*  R'  Wickersham. 

School  Government  .   .   .   .  Frederic  S.Jewell. 
School  Gymnastics,  Handbook  of. 

Baron  Nils  Posse. 

School  Hygiene Arthur  Newsholme. 

School  Inspection D.R.  Fearon. 
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School  Keeping,  and  How  to  Do  It. 

Hiram  Orcuti, 
School  Management    ....  Alfred  Holbrook. 

•School  Management John  GilL 

School  Management  .   .   .   .   ,  A.  M.  Kellogg. 

School  Management Robert  M,  King, 

School  Management Joseph  Landon. 

School  Management.    .   .   .  Arnold  Tombkins, 

School  Management E,  E,  White, 

School  Management  and  Methods,  y.y.  Prince, 
School  Management  and  School  Methods. 

Jos,  Baldwin, 
School  Management,  Handbook  of.  P,  W.Joyce, 
School  of  Infancy    .  .  ,  John  Amos  Comenius, 

School  Room,  In  the John  S.  Hart, 

School  Supervision W,  H,  Payne, 

School  Supervision J-  ^-  Packard, 

School  Work      PJ.  Gladman, 

Schoolboy  Days  in  Japan  .   .   .  Andre  Lauri^, 
Schoolboy  Days  in  Russia  .   .   .  Andre  Laurig, 

Schoolmaster,  The Rogef  Ascham. 

Schools  and  Schoolmasters  .   .   .  Hugh  Miller. 

Schools  and  Studies B.  A,  Hinsdale, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Lectures  on. 

Jos.  Payne. 
Science  and  Education— Essays,  Vol.  III. 

T.  H,  Huxley. 

Science  of  Education Henty  N,  Day. 

Science  of  Education  .  .  •  .        J-  P  Herbari. 
Science  of  Education  .   .   .  Francis  B.  Palmer, 
Science  of  Education,  or  Philosophy  of  Hu- 
man Culture John  Ogden. 

Science  of  Knowledge J,  G.  Fichte. 

Science  of  Rights,  The J.  G.  Fichte. 

Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools. 

Wm.  North  Price. 
Secondary  Education,  Studies  in. 

A.  M,  D.  Acland  and  H.  Lewellyn  Smith. 

Self  Culture J,  S,  Blackie, 

Self  Culture James  Freeman  Clarke, 

Seneca  on  Benefits Aubrey  Stewart, 

Seneca's  Minor  Dialogues    .   .  Aubrey  Stewart, 

Senses  and  the  Will,  The W.  Preyer. 

Senses,  Instinct  and  Intelligence  of  Ani- 
mals, On  the Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Senses  of  Man,  The Julius  Bernstein, 

Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading,  Writ- 
ing and  Spelling,  The.  .  Geo,  L,  Famham, 
Seven  Laws  of  Teaching  .  .   .   .J,M,  Gregory, 
Sex  and  Education  (Reply  to  *'  Sex  in  Edu- 
cation **) Julia  Ward  Howe, 

Sex  in  Education  .  .     Edw.  H,  Clarke,  M.  D, 

Shop,  The A,  E,  Winship, 

Sloyd  Everett  Schwartz, 

Social  Studies R,  Heber  Newton, 

Social  Studies  in  English  .   .  Sarah  K.  Bolton, 
Social  Welfare,  Subjects  of.  .   .  Lyon  Playfair, 
Socrates,  Dialogues,  etc. 
Socrates,  Talks  with.  About  Life. 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  S,  Jenks, 
Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Plays. 

Susan  E,  Blow. 
State  in  Relation  to  Education,  Th.^,HenryCraik, 

Stimulus  in  School Arthur  Sidgwick, 

Stories  for  Home  and  School.  ,  Julia  M.  Vewey. 

Story  of  My  Life Georg  Ebers. 

Student»s  Froebel W.  H,  Hereford, 

Stupidity  in  Schools,  Artificial  Production 

of. R.  Brudenell  Carter, 

Symbolic  Education Susan  E,  Blow. 

Systems  of  Education John  Gill. 


Teacher  and  Parent Chas,  Northend. 

Teacher,  The J*^'  P^^^^ston, 

Teacher's  Assistant Chas,  Northend. 

Teacher's  Hand  Book Wm.  F.  Phelps. 

Teacher's  Psychologry,  The.  .   .   .  A,  S.  Welch, 

Teachers,  The  Training  of .   .   .  ,  S,S.  Laurie, 

Teachers'  Manuals  (Nos.  i  to  9,  13,  14,  16, 
19,  20). 

Teachers,  Training  of,  in  U.  S.  of  America. 

A.  B.  Bromwell  andH,  M.  Hughes, 

Teaching G.  Calderwood, 

Teaching  and  Organization.  .      P,  A,  Bameit, 

Technical  Education,  Systematic.  Scott  Russell. 

Technical,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Edu- 
cation in  France.  .   .  Thos.  Henry  Teegan. 

Technical  Instruction,   Second    Report  of 
Committee  on  (vols.  1-5). 

Temperament  in  Education.    .   .  Jerome  Allen. 

Temperaments,  The D.  H.Jacques. 

Things  of  the  Mind  ,  ,   .   .  Bp.J,  L,  Spalding. 

Thirteen  Essays  on  Education. 

Thring,  Edward,  A  Memory  of.   .  /.  H.  Sfcrine. 

Training  System David  Stow. 

Ufer's  Pedagogjr  of  Herbart .  Chas.  De  Gartno, 

Unconscious  Tuition .   .  Bp.  F.  D,  Huntington. 

Universal  Education Ira  Mathew, 

Universities  of  Europe  at  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation. V.   W,  C.  Hamlyn. 

Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(vol.  I.,  vol.  II.  pts.  I  and  2). 

Hastings  Rashdall. 

Universities,  Rise  and  Constitution  of. 

5.  5.  Laurie. 

University  Extension,  Eighteen  Years  of. 

R.  D.  Roberts. 

University,  Idea  of  a  .   .  John  Henry  Newman. 

University  Life  in  Ancient  Athens.  W.  W,  Capes. 

University  of  Michigan,  History  of  the. 

Elizabeth  M.  Farrand. 

University  of  New  York,   Historical  and 
Statistical  Record  of .  Franklin  B.  Hough. 

Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.  G.  B,  Morrison. 

Walks  and  Talks    ....  Wm.  Hawley  Smith. 

WatU  on  the  Mind G.  Fellows. 

Willard,  Emma,  Life  of John  Lord. 

Winchester  Fifty  Years  Ago.    .   .  W,  TuckwelL 

Woman  and  Higher  Education. 

Anna  C,  Brackett. 

Womankind  in  Western  Europe.  Thos,  Wright. 

Woman  Question  in  Europe,  The. 

Theodore  Stanton. 

Woman's  Education  and  Woman's  Help. 

G.  F,  and  A,  M,  Comfort. 

Woman's  Work  in  America. yiw/uj  Ward  Hozve. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Tr.  by/.  S.  Watson. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  books  donated 
to  the  Wickersham  Library  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  whom  they  are  credited  : 

Geo.  W.  JoneSy  17  Stewart  ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
—Jones'  Logarithmic  Tables.  Drill  Book  in 
Algebra,  Jones;  Trigonometry,  Jones. 

DanH  Bentley  &  Co.,  530  Market,  Phila. — 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  1896. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.— American 
History,  Montgomery;  Philosophy  of  Teaching, 
Tomkins;  School  Management,  Tomkins;  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,  MacVicar;  Courses  and 
Methods,  Prince;  General  History,  Myers. 

/.  L,  Hill  Printing  O? ,  9  N.  12th,  Rich- 
mond, Va.— Richmond,  Va.,  and  Its  Attractions; 
Thomas'  Spelling  Blanks. 
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New  England  Publishing  Co.,  3  Somerset  St, 
Boston— The  Shop,  Winship;  Acta  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Authors,  Barrows;  Gruber's  Queries  in 
History;  Common  Animal  Forms,  C.  Oilman; 
Sunday  at  World's  Fair,  Winship;  Science  of 
Pedagogy,  Winship;  A  Boston  School,  Win- 
ship; Music  in  Schools,  Winship. 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  27  W.  23d,  N.  Y.— 
Great  Words  from  Great  Americans;  American 
War  Ballads;  700  Words,  Phyfe;  American 
Orations;  The  Crusades  (Story  of  the  Nations), 
Archer^Kingsfofd;  Authors  and  their  Public  in 
Ancient  Times;  Caesar  (Heroes  of  the  Nations), 
Fowler;  Lincoln  (Heroes  of  the  Nations),  Noah 
Brooks;  Wit  and  Wisdom,  Sidney  Smith. 

Oliver  Ditson  <Sf  Co.,  Boston— Laudamus; 
The  Song  Reader,  I. ;  The  Song  Reader,  II. ;  A 
High  School  Choir;  Stories  in  Song;  The  Child's 
Voice,  Behnke;  Young  People's  History  of 
Music,  Mac^;  Sound  and  Its  Phenomena, 
Brewer;  Curiosities  of  Music,  Elson;  Student's 
History  of  Music,  Ritter;  Songs  and  Games  for 
Little  Ones;  Encyclopaedia  of  Music,  Moore. 

Pand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago— Primary 
Geography;  Grammar  School  Geography. 

Charles  F.  Kroeh,  Stevens  Inst,  of  Techno- 
logy, Hoboken,  N.  J. — How  to  Think  in  French; 
Pronunciation  of  French;  The  French  Verb; 
How  to  Think  in  German. 

Eldredge  6f  Bro.,  17  N.  7th,  Phila.— Discip- 
line; Cultivation  of  Memory;  Class  Teaching; 
Use  of  Words;  Cultivation  of  the  Senses;  Natural 
Philosophy— Primary,  Houston;  Natural  Phil- 
osophy— Intermediate,  Houston;  First  Year  in 
Latin,' Stewart;  Practical  Bookkeeping,  Groes- 
heck;  Etymology,  Webb;  Language  Lessons 
for  Beginners;  Model  Definer;  3000  Words, 
Westlake;  Short  Studies  in  Literature,  South- 
wick;  Elementary  Grammar,  Hart;  Hygiene 
and  Narcotics,  Mills;  Physical  Geography, 
Houston;  Government  of  the  People  of  the  U. 
S.,  Thorpe;  Handbook  of  Literature,  Trimble; 
American  Literature,  Smyth;  Civil  Government 
of  Pennsylvania,  Thorpe;  Government  of  United 
States  anci  Penna.,  Thorpe;  Elementary  Algebra, 
Wilson;  Short  Courses  in  Literature,  Trimble; 
Elocution  and  Reading,  Brooks;  English  Com- 
position, Hart;  In  the  School  Room,  Hart; 
Elements  of  Chemistry^  Houston;  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Chase;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Critten- 
den; Short  Course  in  Chemistry,  Houston; 
Civil  Government,  Thorpe;  Exercises  in  Eng- 
lish, Gideon;  Normal  Grammar,  Maris;  Hand- 
book of  Mythology,  Edwards;  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage, Gideon. 

Scranion,  Wehnore  6f  Co.^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— Intermediate  Arithmetic,  Townsend;  Primary 
Arithmetic,  Townsend;  Teachers'  Pocket  Re- 
cord; Answers  to  Townsend's  Exercises  in  Gram- 
mar; Exercises  in  Grammar,  Townsend;  Topical 
Studies  in  American  History,  Allen;  Answers  to 
Townsend's  Grammar  School  Problems;  Prob- 
lems in  Arithmetic,  Townsend;  Answers  to 
Townsend's  Questions  in  Geography;  Questions 
in  Geography,  Townsend;  Primary  Speaker, 
Oilman;  Intermediate  Speaker,  Gilman;  Acad- 
emic Speaker,  Gilman. 

F*.  V.  Irish,  Columbus,  Ohio— Treasured 
Thoughts,  Irish;  Orthography  and  Orthoepy, 
Irish;  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Irish. 

ThofHSon,  Brown  <5f  Co,,  6023  Hawley  St., 
Boston. — Number,    Cogswell;    Algebra,    Brad- 


bury; Sight  Arithmetic,  Braibury;  Phjmics, 
Gifford;  Political  Economy,  Meservey;  Algebra, 
Eton  Series,  Bradbury;  Academic  Geometr3r, 
Bradbury;  History  of  England,  Stone;  Practi- 
cal Arithmetic,  Eton  Series,  Bradbury;  Ele- 
mentary Geometry,  Bradbury;  Trigonometry 
and  Surveying,  Bradbury;  Bookkeeping,  Me- 
servey; Elementary  Arithmetic,  Bradbury; 
Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  Meservey;  Single 
Entry  Bookkeeping,  Meservey;  Musical  Guide, 
Wildon;  Elementary  Geometry,  Bradbury; 
Elementary  Trigonometry,  Bradbury;  Elemen- 
tary Algebra,  Bradbury;  Elementary  Geometry, 
Eton  Series,  Bradbury;  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  Wade-Smellie;  American  Union  Speak- 
er, Philbrick. 

Mutual  Book  Co.,  New  York— Reading  Spel- 
ler, 1st  book,  Campbell;  Reading  Speller,  2d 
book,  Campbell;  Continental  ist  Reader,  Allen; 
Continental  id  Reader,  Allen;  Continental  3d 
Reader,  Allen;  Continental  4th  Reader,  Allen; 
Continental  5th  Reader,  Allen;  Punctuation, 
Butter6eld;  English  Analysis,  Carpenter,  Pho- 
nology and  Orthoemr,  Salisbury. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  307-9,  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago — Readings  from  the  Bible;  Bellum 
Helveticum,  Lowe-Butler;  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
Lowe  and  Ewing;  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Text 
Edition,  Lowe  and  Ewing;  Orations  and  Letters 
of  Cicero,  Johnson;  Caesar  in  Latinum,  Rigges; 
Cicero  in  Latinum,  Rigges;  Viri  Romae  lUus- 
tres,  Churchill  and  Sanford;  Viri  Romae  lUus- 
tres.  Text  Edition,  Churchill  and  Sanford;  Se- 
lected Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero,  Johnson; 
Selected  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero,  Text 
Edition,  Johnson;  Orations  and  Letters  of 
Cicero,  Johnson. 

Thos.  Whittaker,  9th  St  and  4th  Ave.,  Bible 
House,  N.  Y.— Mammals  of  Land  and  Sea,  Bell; 
Links  in  a  Long  Chain,  Bell;  Chapters  in  Pop- 
ular Natural  History,  Lubbock;  Anatomical 
Model,  Whittaker. 

Robt.  Clarke  &  Co.,  31-9  E.  4th  St,  Cincin- 
nati—Educational Reformers,  Quick;  Common 
School  Education,  Currie. 

American  Book  Co.,  New  York — Moral  Phil- 
osophy,  Peabody;  Elements  of  Morals,  Janet; 
Elements  of  Pedagogy,  White;  Psychology  in 
Education,  Roark;  Studies  in  Physics,  M'Cleary; 
Page  on  Teaching,  Payne;  History  and  Science 
of  Education,  Shoup;  Elementary  Psychology,  . 
Putnam;  School  Management,  White;  Analysis  1 
of  Civil  Government,  Townsend;  Introduction  • 
to  Study  of  Society,  Small  &  Vincent;  Psj^cho- 
logy  and  Psychic  Culture,  Halleck;   Political 
Economy,    Laughlin;    School    Interests    and 
Duties,  King. 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  27  E.  21st  St,  N.  Y.-ft 
Brain  and  Mind,  Drayton;  Human  Magnetism;  -Tl 
Drayton;  Heads  and  Faces,  Sizer  and  Drayton;.  ^ 
Temperaments,   Jacques;    Science  and    Mind,^ 
Hoffman;  Household  Remedies,  Oswald;  Ama=* 
teur  Phrenologist,  Drayton.  !• 

Prang  Educational  Co.,  43-47  E.  loth  St,  N."* 
Y. — Form  Study  and  Drawing;  Form  Study  and  . 
Drawing— Primary  Course  I.  and  II. ;  Teachers' ' 
Manual — i,  2,  3,  4. 

John  Church  Co.,  Cincinnati— Model  Music 
Course  —  Manual    and    Primer,     Brockhaven; 
Model  Music  Course — i,  2, 3, 4, 5  Readers;  Sight  ^j 
Reading,  ist  and  2d  Primary,  Palmer,  Curtis 
&  Flone;  Sight  Reading,  ist  and  2d  Interme- 
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diate,  Palmer,  Curtis  &  Florie;  High  School 
Ideal,  Gantvoort. 

Kohler  <Sf  Sons,  911  Arch,  Phila.  Pa.— Im 
Lande  der  Mittemachtssonne,  Weber;  Deutsches 
Lesebuch,  Hertzog;  Mein  Bruder,  Bender;  Pas- 
tor and  People,  Berkemeyer;  Schiller's  Works 
—German;  Schiller's  Works— English;  Tafel's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary;  Germania,  Scherr; 
Schiller  and  His  Times,  Scherr;  Schiller's 
Poems— German  and  English;  Schiller  und 
seine  Zeit,  Scherr;  Wahres  Christenthum,  Arndt; 
Biblische  Hand  Concordanz,  BUchner;  Zeichnen- 
schule,  Sebald;  Kunst's  American  Dictionary — 
Ger.-Eng.,  and  Eng.-Ger.;  First  Course  in  Ger- 
man, Heller;  M&rchenbuch,  Bechstein;  Biblis- 
che Historien,  Hilbner;  German  for  Americans, 
Mayer;  Ahn's  Lehrgang  der  Englischen  sprache, 
Eben. 

OUR  LOCATION. 

Entering  the  State  Library  Building  by 
the  Fourth  Street  door,  turn  to  the  left,  and 
in  the  farther  right-hand  angle  is  the  alcove 
allotted  to  the  Wickersham  Memorial  Li- 
brary. A  life-like  picture  of  our  departed 
firiend  marks  the  spot. 

The  Pedagogical  Library  proper  is  placed 
to  the  left  hand  as  you  enter  the  alcove. 
The  donated  books  not  included  in  this 
classification  are  on  the  right  of  the  window 
facing  the  entrance.  The  books  loaned  by 
the  State  Library  for  local  use  and  reference 
are  on  the  gallery. 

It  is  hoped  teachers  and  educational  peo- 
ple generally  will  make  free  use  of  their 
privileges,  which  are  increased  by  the  fact 
that  a  capable  and  obliging  lady  librarian 
has  her  desk  in  our  comer. 

OUR  FINANCES. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  reports 
the  financial  status  of  our  work  as  follows: 

Collections  to  date |i,05o.oo 

Interest  on  deposits 150.16 

Total  assets |r,20O.i6 

Expenditures  to  date 681.01 

Balance  in  bank I51915 

which  balance  will  be  turned  over  to  such 
officer,  committee  or  board  as  the  Associa- 
tion may  see  fit  to  direct.  The  details  of 
collections  were  reported  in  1896,  and  the 
report  adopted  by  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Mill- 
ersville,  the  committee  were  discharged, 
as  requested,  with  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  the  report  with  its  recom- 
mendations was  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott  of  the  Committee  said 
before  this  matter  was  closed  it  should  be 
understood  by  the  Association  that  the 
onerous  task  of  selection  of  the  Library 
had  been  performed  exclusively  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  him 
especially  the  Association  was  indebted. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session 
*-he  Board  of  Trustees  elected  as  above 


met  and  organized  by  reelecting  the  offi- 
cers of  the  committee — Dr.  Brumbaugk 
president,  Miss  Lloyd  secretary  and  Col. 
Passmore  treasurer.  On  submitting  the 
respective  terms  to  decision  by  lot,  the 
following  was  the  result:  To  serve  one 
year,  Supt.  John  Morrow,  Allegheny ;. 
two  years,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  three  years,  Col. 
John  A.  M.  Passmore,  Philadelphia  ;  four 
years,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  New  Hope» 
Bucks  Co. ;  five  years,  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott^ 
Lancaster. 

After  adopting  of  the  report.  Associa- 
tion adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


ON  calling  to  order  at  8.10  p.  m.,  Dr. 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  the  prac- 
ticability of  placing  a  memorial  portrait 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  suitably  framed,  iu 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Harrisburg,  and  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
same  to  the  Normal  schools  and  to  the 
offices  of  City  and  County  Superintend- 
ents. The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  committee  was  named  as  follows :  Dr. 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Dr.  N.  C.  SchaeflFer, 
Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith 
and  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

PENNSYI^VANIA  AT  N.  B.  A, 

State  Supt.  SchaeflFer  reported  as  fol- 
lows upon  the  matter  of  Pennsylvania 
Headquarters  at  the  last  meeting  of  Na- 
tional Educational  Association ;  the  re- 
port was  accompanied  by  proper  vouchers 
for  the  expenditures,  and  was  adopted: 

At  the  Bloomsburg  meeting  an  appropria- 
tion of  one  hundred  dollars  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, with  instructions  to  open  Pennsyl- 
vanig  Headquarters  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  In 
compliance  with  these  instructions  a  parlor 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Plankinton  House 
at  Milwaukee  was  secured  at  twenty  dollars 
a  day ;  a  State  badge  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed ;  a  register  was  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  Pennsylvanians,  who  visited  headquarters 
bj'  hundreds.  Vouchers  are  attached  to  this 
report  showing  the  expenditure;  and  the 
expenses  in  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars 
were  defrayed  from  other  sources. 

NICHOI.AS  COMKNIUS. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer  asked  for  a  brief  hearings 

and  said  that  while  the  Lancaster  delega* 

tion  were  waiting  at  the  station  for  the 

train  to  Bellefonte,  a  Pennsylvania  authoir 
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came  in,  expressed  his  regret  that  busi- 
ness called  him  elsewhere  and  he  there- 
fore could  not  accompany  us,  and  handed 
us  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  his  re- 
cently published  book,  **  Nicholas  Co- 
menius,"  to  be  presented  to  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  this  body.  The 
delegation  having  agreed  that  they  might 
best  express  the  author's  good- will  by  de- 
livering the  book  in  this  public  manner, 
he  would  now  hand  it  over.  The  book 
is  full  of  facts  in  Pennsylvania  school  his- 
tory, and  nobody  is  better  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate it  than  he  whose  name  appears 
in  gold  on  the  cover : 

M.  G.  BRUMBAUGH, 

PRKSIDBNT  STATE  TBACHKRS'  ASSOCIATION, 

1898. 

President  Brumbaugh  in  accepting  the 
volume  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  author, 
Mr.  Riddle,  and  to  the  friends  who  had 
brought  it  here.  Such  works  are  an 
honor  to  Pennsylvania.  We  should  wel- 
come every  effort  to  make  our  people 
familiar  with  a  history  so  rich  and  pure 
and  sweet  and  good,  that  the  world  may 
know  and  love  Pennsylvania  as  we  do. 
[Applause.]  His  own  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  largely  directed  to  bring- 
ing to  light  the  unwritten  history  of 
Pennsylvania  on  educational  lines.  The 
paper  of  this  evening  is  in  the  same  line, 
though  of  course  there  is  not  time  even 
to  mention  many  things  that  ought  to  be 
remembered,  but  he  hoped  to  impress  the 
the  truth  that  Pennsylvania  was  the 
leader  in  educational  progress  among  the 
English  colonies  in  America. 

The  President  then  read  his  inaugural 
address,  giving  the  history  of 

AN  EDUCATIONAI.  STRUGGI^K  IN 
COIX)NIAL  PENNSYI.VANIA. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  better  way  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  than  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  unfolding  of  educational  doc- 
trines in  the  state  of  my  nativity— the  state 
we  love — ^the  ^rand  old  Keystone. 

Pennsylvania  unquestionably  was  the 
foremost  colony  of  America.  Her  founder's 
personalitjr  stands  out  in  clearer  relief  and 
liiller  detail  than  that  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean whose  foot-prints  pressed  the  vir^n 
soil  of  the  United  Colonies  of  the  British 
crown.  William  Penn*s  noble  life;  his  de- 
votion to  family  and  church;  his  hatred  of 
slavery;  his  respect  for  the  wild  Indian;  his 
great  Frame  of  Government ;  and  his  wise 
sayings,  especially  on  education,  will  be 
remembered  and  recalled  with  tender  regard 
forever.    Toleration  without  intolerance  is 


preeminently  the  creed  of  the  founder.  By 
means  of  it  and  through  faith  in  the  man, 
Pennsylvania  became  the  welcome  refuge  of 
all  nationalities,  all  conditions,  all  creeds. 

Pennsylvania  had  the  most  diverse  popu- 
lation of  all  the  colonies.  The  English  and 
Welsh  Quaker  and  the  Church- of-England 
gentleman  settled  side  by  side  with  the 
sturdy  Scotch-Irish,  the  persecuted  Mora- 
vian, Mennonite,  Schwenkfelder,  Lutheran, 
German-Reformed,  Tunker  and  Pietist  from 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

The  English  and  Welsh  settled  in  and 
near  Philadelphia,  engaging  in  foreign  com- 
merce, building  Penn's  metropolis  and  shar- 
ing with  the  Proprietary  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony. 

The  Scotch-Irish,  earnest,  aggressive  and 
fearless,  defying  all  restraint  and  fearing  no 
hostile  neighbors,  pushed  to  the  frontier, 
climbed  the  Alleghanies,  and  with  farm  and 
school  and  church,  trained  their  sons  by 
hardship  for  heroic  service  to  the  State. 

The  Moravians  under  Zinzendorf  and 
Spangenberg  and  Nitschmann  and  Ettwein, 
carried  the  Bible  to  the  Indians  and  lived 
at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  a  community 
life,  singularly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
humblest  and  the  |>oorest  of  their  faith. 

The  Pennsylvania  Germans  or  **  Dutch," 
attracted  to  the  province  by  the  peace  prin- 
ciples of  its  founder,  and  a  zeal  to  estaolish 
homes  in  a  land  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  settled  in  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  broad 
acres  of  York,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and 
Cumberland  counties.  They  were  easily 
the  leaders  in  agriculture  and  textile  indus- 
tries. With  an  insight  that  was  truer  than 
logic  they  found  and  occupied  the  rich  lime- 
stone belt  of  the  State,  known  to  geologists 
as  the  Piedmont  Plateau. 

All  these  were  loyal  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens; differing  widely  in  nationality,  tradi- 
tion, creed  and  expectation,  they  yet  stood 
united  for  two  great  needs  of  the  human 
^'^vrA—education  and  religion. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  their  educational 
activity.  Penn  provided  in  his  Frame  of 
Government  for  the  education  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  province,  and  the  Penn  Charter 
School  in  Philadelphia  was  one  of  the 
earliest  schools  in  the  middle  colonies. 
Sydney  George  Fisher,  with  characteristic 
inaccuracy,  asserts  that  '*the  province  was 
seventy  years  old  and  had  made  no  provis- 
ion for  any  sort  of  higher  education,  and 
very  little  for  even  the  mere  rudiments.*' 
The  Quakers  had,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Tudor  schools  in  England  before  1750,  a 
large  number  of  flourishing  schools  «f 
academic  grade. 

The  Scotch-Irish,  as  early  as  1726,  founded 
the  famous  Log  College  in  Bucks  county. 
Rev.  Wm.  Tennent,  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  its  first  President,  was  con- 
versant with  all  the  learned  languages. 
From  this  college  grew  in  1746  the  great 
College  of  New  Jersey,  now  called  Princeton, 
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and  in  1783,  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle. 
*•  The  School  of  the  Prophets,"  founded  in 
1 74 1  by  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  a  graduate  of 
the  IvOg  College,  was  the  second  Classical 
College  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Prom  this  school  went  Princeton's 
able  President,  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  and 
the  eloouent  divines,  Revs.  John  Rodgers, 
Alexanaer  Cumming,  James  Finley,  and 
Hugh  Henry. 

The  I/>g  College  also  graduated  the 
eminent  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  President  of 
Princeton,  who,  in  1744,  founded  a  school  of 
Divinity  at  Nottingham,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
a  school  that  was  widely  known  for  its 
superior  classical  and  theological  work. 
From  it  graduated  Governor  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Sur- 
geon-General and  Physician-General  of  the 
Continental  army,  founder  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Dispensary,  the  oldest  in  America, 
treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  for  thirty-four 
years;  the  hero  of  the  yellow  fever  scourge 
of  1793*  when  it  is  asserted  he  saved  6000 
lives,  and  for  many  years  the  leading  medi- 
cal authority  of  the  United  States;  his 
brother.  Judge  Rush,  Ebenezer  Hazard, 
Esq.,  Rev.  James  Waddel,  D.  D.,  the  elo- 
quent blind  preacher  of  Virginia,  Colonel 
John  Bayard  and  Governor  Henry  of  Mary- 
land. Upon  Dr.  Finley  Glasgow  University 
bestowed  the  degree  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the 
first  American  minister  so  honored. 

Another  Log  College  alumnus,  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Smith,  D.  D.,  founded  a  College  of  Theol- 
ogry  on  the  Pequea  creek,  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.  Among  its  graduates  were  his  three 
sons,  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Hampden  Sydney  College  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  later  President  of  Princeton; 
Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  President  of  Hamp- 
den Sydnjsy  College  and  the  first  President 
Of  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  of  whom  his  pious  parent 
said,  *  *  To  comfort  and  edify  the  plain  Christ- 
ian he  was  the  equal  of  either  of  them.'* 

As  early  as  1746  the  Moravians  had  a 
school  for  girls  at  Bethlehem;  and  later  in 
the  century  they  established  Nazareth  Hall. 
From  these  beginnings  this  body  of  be- 
lievers developed  seminaries  and  colleges, 
and  proved  that  in  education  they,  from  the 
first,  were  worthy  followers  of  their  great 
Bishop,  John  Amos  Comenius. 

In  discussing  education  among  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Germans,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  great  ignorance  imputed 
to  them  by  writers  of  history  belongs  more 
justly  to  tne  writers  themselves.  It  is  little 
less  than  criminal  to  say  that  the  early 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania  were  either 
ignorant  or  opposed  to  education.  They 
were  among  the  most  learned  men  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Under  such  leaders 
as  Muhlenberg,  Schlatter,  Weiser,  Dock, 
Saur,  Pastorius,  Kelpius,  Peter  Miller,  and 
a  score  of  others,  they  fostered  a  high  de- 
gree of  culture  and  attained  an  exalted 
educational  standard. 


College  diplomas  were  as  common  among 
the  German^  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania  as 
persecution  was  among  the  settlers  of  other 
and  more  loudly  lauded  colonies.  But  these 
people  were  Germans  in  English  colonies. 
They  loved  their  language — the  language 
of  the  Luther  Bibles  they  read  and  trust^. 
To  attack  this  language  was  to  attack  the 
very  fountain  of  their  religious  life.  So 
long  as  the  English  conducted  the  govern- 
ment in  peace,  affording  them  civic  protec- 
tion and  religious  liberty,  these  Germans 
patiently  and  patriotically  wrought  in  the 
soil  and  at  the  loom  to  regain  what  a  hun- 
dred years  of  devastating  wars  had  robbed 
them  of  in  Europe.  But  the  moment  their 
language,  their  nationality  or  their  religion 
was  attacked,  the  smouldering  spirit  of  the 
Teuton  was  aroused  and  the  struggle  for 
race,  language  and  religion  began.  Fortu- 
nately William  Penn*s  journeys  to  the  con- 
tinent in  1672  and  in  1677  taught  him  to 
love  the  Germans,  while  the  Germans  con- 
tinued to  love  their  sacred  heritage. 

But  the  days  of  Penn  had  passed  and  the 
educational  struggle  of  the  century  speedily 
began. 

What  was  this  struggle  and  who  were 
the  leaders  in  a  conflict  that  involved 
nationality,  language,  and  religion  for 
100,000  German  citizens  of  this  province  ? 

On  January  i,  1844,  Horace  Mann,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, submitted  his  seventh  annual  report. 
It  contained  an  exhaustive  plea  for  the  word 
method  in  reading,  based  upon  six  months' 
tour  of  European  schools.  The  **3i  Mas- 
ters" of  the  Boston  schools  flew  to  arms 
and  a  great  controversy  resulted.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  this  is  America's 
great  educational  struggle.  Without  in 
any  way  depreciating  the  heroic  services  of 
Horace  Mann,  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
his  struggle  was  a  skirmish  in  comparison 
with  the  mighty  war  that  was  waged  in 
Pennsylvania  from  1730  to  1770. 

In  Massachusetts  it  was  a  question  of 
methods.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  language  and  nationality  and 
rfeligion. 

The  principals  in  this  memorable  struggle 
were  Rev.  William  Smith,  Provost  of  uie 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Christoph 
Saur,  the  German  printer  of  Germantown. 

William  Smith,  says  the  record  of  Aber- 
deen University,  was  born  September  7, 
1727,  baptized  in  the  old  Aberdeenshire 
Kirk,  October  19,  1727.    He  was  the  great- 

frandson  of  John  Smyth,  a  descendant  ot 
ir  Rodger  Clarendon,  son  of  the  Black 
Prince.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  the  parish  school;,  in  March  1735  he  was 
taken  charge  of  by  the  Society  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Parochial  Schoolmasters;  in  1741 
he  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
graduated  in  March,  1747.  May  i,  1 751,  lie 
landed  in  New  York  City  and  tutored  the 
children  of  Colonel  Martin  on  Long  Island. 
Here,  in  1753,  he  published  "A  General 
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Idea  of  the  College  of  Mirania."  This 
pamphlet  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  May  25,  1753,  William  Smith 
was  elected  to  teach  **  Natural  Philosophy, 
Logic,  etc.,  in  said  College.'*  Dr.  Smith 
came  to  Philadelphia,  spent  about  four 
months  in  the  city,  and  then  sailed  to 
London  to  obtain  assistance  for  the  college 
and  to  take  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

Upon  this  limited  acq|^uaintance  with  the 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania  he  addressed  on 
December  13,  1753,  a  lengthy  letter  to  the 
"Society  for  tne  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel "  from  which  I  quote: 

'^My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :  For  many  years 
past  incredible  numbers  of  poor  Protestants 
nave  flocked  from  divers  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  to  our  Colonies,  particularly  to 
Pennsylvania.  Their  melancholy  situation, 
ihroagh  want  of  iost motors,  and  their  utter  in- 
ability to  maintain  them,  with  the  distressing 
prospect  of  approaching  darkness  and  idolatry 
among  them,  have  been  represented  to  their 
fellow  protestants  in  Europe  in  the  most  mov- 
ing terms. 

I*  Indeed  it  is  deeply  affecting  to  hear  that 
this  vast  branch  of  the  Protestant  church  is  in 
danger  either  of  sinking  into  barbarian  ignor- 
ance, or  of  being  seduced  at  last  from  that  re- 
ligion for  which  they  and  their  fathers  have 
suffered  so  much.  And  should  ever  this  be 
their  misfortune,  their  liberty  itself,  wiUi  all 
their  expected  use  to  these  nations,  will  be 
entirely  lost  Besides  this,  their  having  no 
opi>ortuuity  of  acquiring  our  language,  and 
their  living  in  a  separate  body,  without  any 
probability  of  their  mcoiporating  with  us,  are 
most  alarming  considerations. 

"In  these  circumstances,  the  scheme  you 
have  engaged  in,  to  send  instructors  among 
these  people,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  institution  of  a  faithful  clergy  to  form  the 
social  temper,  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  religion 
and  guide  such  a  people  to  their  duty,  is 
obvious.  Nor  is  the  institution  of  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  children  a  point  of  less, 
but  perhaps  still  greater  importance.'' 

Then  the  earnest  plea  islmade  to  educate 
these  Germans  in  order 

^i)  To  enjoy  English  privileges; 

(2)  To  incorporate  them  into  English  citi- 
zens; 

Cj)  To  conform  to  English  manners; 

(4)  To  make  them  through  inter-marriage 
forget  all  the  narrow  distinctions  of  extrac- 
tion, and 

(5)  To  hold  them  steadfastly  to  the  cause 
of  England  in  the  event  of  war  with  France. 

"The  method  of  education  is  a  point  too  im- 
portant to  be  handled  in  the  bounds  of  Uiis 
letter.  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  calculated 
to  make  good  subjects,  rather  than  what  is 
called  good  scholars.  The  English  language, 
together  with  writing,  somethmg  of  figures, 
and  a  short  system  of  religion  and  civic  truths 
and  duties,  in  the  Socratic  or  catechetic  way,  is 
all  the  education  necessary  to  the  people. 


"With  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
schools,  it  is  of  the  greatest  use,  in  smaller 
societies,  where  it  is  practicable,  were  all  places 
of  education  uniformly  governed  by  one  set  of 
men,  that  so  youth  may  everywhere  be  trained 
up  in  subordination  to  the  public  sense.  This 
trust  can  only  be  executed  by  men  residing  on 
the  spot,  and  therefore  six  or  seven  principal 
gentlemen  may  be  appointed  trustees-general, 
for  providing  foreign  Protestants  in  that  and 
other  Colonies  with  ministers  and  school- 
masters. 

"  One  or  more  of  these  trustees  is  once  every 
year  to  visit  all  the  schools  and  examine  the 
scholars,  giving  a  small  premium  to  one  or 
more  boys,  bom  of  German  parents,  who  shall 
best  deliver  an  oration  in  English,  or  read  an 
English  author  nearest  to  the  right  pronuncia- 
tion. And  now  what  a  glorious  sight  it  will  be 
to  behold  the  proprietor,  governor  or  other 
great  men,  in  their  summer  excursions  into  the 
country,  entering  the  schools  and  performing 
their  part  of  the  visitation. 

"But  further,  as  the  success  of  all  schools 
depends  upon  good  discipline  and  keeping  up 
emulation,  these  trustees- general  should  substi- 
tute six  deputy  trustees  for  every  school,  three 
of  them  being  English  and  three  Germans,  for 
the  sake  of  forming  more  connections. 

**The  masters  for  such  schools  can  only  be 
found  and  educated  in  America.  They  must 
understand  the  English  and  high  Dutch,  with 
mathematics,  geography,  drawing,  history, 
ethics,  and  the  constitutions  and  interests  of 
the  Colonies.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  in 
Pennsylvania  in  particular,  that  there  is  a  flour- 
ishing seminary  where  such  now  may  be  edu- 
cated, and  happier  still  that  the  honorable 
proi)rietary  is  to  make  a  foundation  for  main- 
taining and  educating  constantly  some  promis- 
ing children  of  poor  Germans  as  a  supply  of 
well-principled  schoolmasters,  that  must  be  ac- 
ceptable among  their  friends.'* 

The  benefaction  referred  to  in  this  letter 
was  the  sum  of  ^o£  annually;  30/  by  Gov- 
ernor Thos.  Penn,  lO;^  by  I^dy  Juliana 
Penn,  his  wife,  and  lO;^  by  Richard  Penn, 
Esq.,  to  be  expended  upon 'the  education  of 
some  young  men  in  the  Academy  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  schoolmasters. 

The  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  plan 
for  the  education  of  the  Germans  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  vivid  portrayal  of  their  crying 
aloud  to  the  Honorable  Society  for  the  very 
gitts  the  learned  Provost  petitions  for. 

This  letter  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  Archbishop  Herring  and  upon  the 
Society  itself,  at  this  time  composed  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Rt.  Hon.  I^rd 
Willoughby,  of  Parham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Luke 
Schaub.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Josiah  Van  Neck, 
Bart.,  Thomas  Chitty,  Esq.,  Thomas  Plud- 
dyer,  Esq.,  alderman  of  the  city  of  Ivondon, 
Benj.  Amory,  LL.  D.,  James  Vernon,  Esq., 
John  Bance,  Esq.,  Robt.  Ferguson,  Esq., 
Nathaniel  Paice,  Rev.  Dr.  Birch,  Rev.  Mr. 
Casper  Weitstein,  Mr.  David  Thomas,  Min- 
ister to  Denmark,  and  Samuel  Chandler, 
Secretary. 

Under  date,  London,  15th  March,  1754, 
this  Honorable  body  of  sincere  Britons  ap- 
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proved  the  scheme  and  appointed  as  Trus- 
tees-general the  following  men:  The  Hon. 
James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Lt.  Gov.  of  Pa.; 
Wm.  Allen,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  Pa.; 
Richard  Peters,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  Pa.;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Esq.,  Postmaster  General;  Conrad 
Weiser,  Esq.,  Indian  Interpreter;  Rev.  Wm. 
Smith,  Provost  of  the  College  of  Phila. 

The  Society  agreed  to  pay  20/  per  annum 
for  the  Masters;  appointed  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter,  at  a  salary  of  100 £,  the  first  Supt. 
of  Schools  in  Pennsylvania;  and  authorized 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  Reading, 
York,  Easton,  Lancaster,  Skippack  and 
Hanover.  As  soon  as  the  famous  Albany 
Treaty  of  June  19,  1754,  was  concluded,  and 
Peters,  Franklin  and  Weiser  had  returned, 
the  Trustees-general  met  at  William  Allen's 
house  in  Mt.  Airy,  accepted  the  trust,  and 
resolved  to  open  schools  ' '  with  all  possible 
expedition"  at  Reading,  York,  Easton, 
Lancaster,  Hanover  and  Skippack. 

To  this  point  Dr.  Smith  planned  so  ad- 
mirably that  no  opposition  showed  itself. 
The  leader  of  the  German  Reformed  church 
was  Supt.  of  the  Schools,  and  Rev.  Henry 
Muhlenberg,  evidently  not  familiar  with 
the  ultra  design,  gave  his  hearty  approval, 
and  petitioned  first  of  all  for  schools  in 
New  Providence  and  New  Hanover,  and 
offered  free  the  **  new-built  large  school- 
house"  of  the  Lutherans  for  the  use  of  the 
Trustees'  school.  But  the  Quietist  Sects  of 
Pennsylvania,  busy  with  the  routine  of 
home  duties,  waited  the  voice  of  one  man 
before  they  were  ready  to  act:  That  one  man 
was  the  great,  earnest,  godly  man,  Chris- 
toph  Saur,  of  Germantown.  He  heard  all 
this  discu$:sion  and  saw  all  these  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  shrewd  Englishmen,  and 
waited  his  time.    His  time  had  now  come. 

Who  was  Christoph  Saur  ?  The  record  in 
brief  is  this :  Bom  in  the  village  of  Laasphe, 
Wittgenstein,  Germany,  a  graduate  of 
Marburg  University,  a  tailor  by  trade,  ac- 
quainted through  the  Halle  Institute  with 
tne  best  medicinal  knowledge,  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1724,  settled  in  German- 
town,  removed  in  1726  to  the  Conestoga 
country  and  farmed,  returned  to  German- 
town  in  1 73 1,  erected  the  finest  residence  in 
the  place,  and  began  a  career  unparalleled 
in  usefulness  among  the  Germans  of  Amer- 
ica. Enter  any  German  home  from  New 
York  to  Georgia  in  1754  and  ask,  *'  Who  is 
Christoph  Saur?" — you  would  learn  that 
in  every  German  Home  the  Bible,  opened 
morning  and  evening,  was  printed  in  1743 
by  Christoph  Saur;  that  the  sanctuary  and 
hearth  were  wreathed  in  music  from 
the  Davidische  Psalterspiel,  printed  by 
Christoph  Saur;  that  the  family  almanac, 
rich  in  medicinal  and  historic  data,  and 
containing  the  daily  weather  guide  of  the 
family,  was  printed  by  Christoph  Saur  in 
17^9,  and  every  year  thereafter  until  his 
death  in  1758,  and  then  by  his  son  until 
1778;  that  the  religious  magazine,  prized 
with  pious  ardor  and  read  with  profound 


appreciation,  was  printed  by  Christoph  Saur; 
that  the  secular  newspaper,  containing  all 
the  current  domestic  and  foreign  news, 
linking  the  farm  of  the  German  with  the 
whole  wide  world,  was  printed  from  1739  by 
Christoph  Saur;  that  the  ink  and  paper  used 
in  sending  letters  to  loved  ones  across  the 
sea  came  from  the  shop  of  Christoph  Saur, 
and  was  of  his  own  manufacture;  that  the 
new  six-plate  stove,  glowing  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  with  warmth  and  welcome, 
was  invented  and  sold  by  Christoph  Saur; 
that  the  medicine  that  brought  health  to  the 
sick  was  compounded  by  Dr.  Christoph 
Saur;  that  the  old  clock,  telling  the  hours, 
the  months  and  phases  of  the  moon,  in 
yon  corner  of  the  room,  was  made  by 
Christoph  Saur;  that  almost  every  book 
upon  the  table  was  printed  by  Christoph 
Saur,  upon  his  own  press,  with  type  and  ink 
of  his  own  manufacture,  and  bound  in  his 
own  bindery;  that  the  dreadful  abuses  and 
oppressions  they  suffered  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic  had  been  lesssened  by  the  heroic 
protests  to  Governor  Denny  of  one  man, 
and  that  man  was  Christoph  Saur;  that  the 
sick  emigrants  upon  landing  at  Philadel- 
phia were  met  by  a  warm  fnend  who  con- 
veyed them  in  carriages  to  his  own  house, 
and  without  money  and  without  price 
nursed  them  to  health,  had  the  gospel  of 
the  Saviour  preached  to  them,  and  sent  them 
rejoicing  and  healed  to  their  wilderness 
homes,  and  that  friend  was  Christoph  Saur; 
that,  in  short,  the  one  grandest  German  01 
them  all,  loved  and  followed  most  devotedly , 
was  Christoph  Saur,  the  Good  Samaritan  of 
Germantown. 

Against  Dr.  Smith's  plans  to  take  from 
the  German  his  language,  his  national 
fealty,  his  religion,  uiis  Christoph  Saur 
raised  his  voice,  and  through  his  news- 
paper his  voice  became  many-tongued,  and 
sounded  round  every  German  hearthstone 
in  the  country. 

Hear  the  clarion  call  of  Christoph  Saur  to 
the  unsuspecting  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  date  of  June  26,  1754,  his  paper 
contained  these  words: 

**  We  hear  that  ambition,  etc.,  has  made  a 
provision  in  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia 
for  Germans,  who  have  no  mind  to  get  uieir 
living  by  honest  labor,  probably  under  pre- 
text of  raising  lawyers,  preachers  and  doc- 
tors, since  so  little  honesty  comes  in  from 
abroad.  But  as  human  weakness  values 
things  that  come  in  from  far,  much  more 
than  what  is  daily  in  view;  and,  whereas, 
one  has  liberty  in  Pennsylvania  to  call  a 
shilling  a  shilling,  those  that  have  got  their 
learning  from  Empirics  shall  expect  but 
little  encouragement  in  this  country,  since 
'  a  prophet  himself  has  no  honor  in  his  own 
country.'  " 

Again,  on  July  ist,  he  declared  **If  a 
countryman  or  farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
should  have  no  paper  money  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  the  sheriff  should  proceed  to  sell 
the  plantation  for  ready  money  to  the  rich 
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man,  and  if  this  rich  man  should  let  it 
^g^in  to  the  poor  man  at  a  high  rent,  so 
that  the  poor  man  should  become  a  servant 
and  scarce  have  sufficient  bread  for  all  his 
toil,  this  would  be  unjustly  making  one 
live  in  want  and  another  to  fare  in  abun- 
•dance  and  lasciviousness. 

"Now  there  walks  a  rumor  in  darkness 
(which  I  can  neither  believe  nor  prove)  that 
the  honorable  proprietors  and  their  repre- 
sentatives should  have  in  view  to  make  the 
Germans  their  servants,  and  in  this  respect 
would  allow  no  paper  money  to  be  made  till 
they  had  obtained  their  end,  and  outwitted 
^r  forced  the  German  to  sell  their  plan- 
tations.'* 

One  can  readily  see  that  beneath  all  this 
sounds  out  the  warning  to  the  Germans 
that  English  influences  were  at  work  to  rob 
them  of  property,  of  language,  of  national 
independence,  and  to  make  them  servants 
to  English  proprietors. 

On  September  ist,  of  the  same  year,  Saur 
more  directly  touches  the  vital  point  at 
issue: 

"  In  our  number  159  we  mentioned  that  a 
Hi^h  School  or  College  was  to  be  erected  at 
Philadelphia  for  the  benefit  of  the  Germans 
at  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  York,  Reading, 
Easton,  etc.,  and  that  the  Germans  may  by 
-degrees  become  one  nation  with  the  English, 
and  so  make  all  of  English  Ministers  only. 
These  accounts  farther  tell  us  this  was 
done  out  of  fear  the  multitude  of  Germans 
might  make  up  or  form  themselves  into  one 
separate  people  or  body,  and  in  time  of  war 
ZO  over  to  the  French,  and  join  with  them 
to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the  English 
nation. 

"The  new  society  in  England  deserves 
praise  for  being  so  liberal  and  so  kind  as  to 
teach  the  Germans  the  English  tongue 
jrratis.  But  if  Slatter  [Smith  (?)]  has  ac- 
cused the  Germans  to  such  a  degree,  and 
iraresented  them  as  if  they  were  a  nation 
ofso  roguish  and  mischievous  a  disposition, 
that  in  time  of  war  they  would  probably 
ioin  the  French  and  villainously  espouse 
their  cause,  he  has  certainly  acted  with 
great  imprudence,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  King  as  well  as  of  himself.  None,  in- 
deed, will  permit  themselves  to  think  that 
many  Germans  could  be  so  treacherous  as 
he  perhaps  may  think.  The  Irish,  the 
Swedes  and  the  Welsh  keep  their  lan- 
guages, yet  for  all  that  are  not  looked  upon 
as  a  disloyal  people.  Oh,  that  pious  school- 
masters in  the  English  tongue  might  be 
^ven  them,  who  could  be  to  them  a  pattern 
of  a  true  Christian  life!  Then  still  some 
hopes  would  be  left,  some  good  might  pro- 
cewi  therefrom;  for  it  is  true  piety  only 
that  makes  men  faithful  towards  God  and 
their  neighbor.  The  preacher  Solomon 
says,  Chap,  ix.,  v.  18,  ^Wisdom  is  better 
than  weapons  of  war;  but  one  single  artful 
and  wicked  man  destroyeth  much  good.' 
Tlie  wicked  man  may  eitner  preach  English 
•or  German,  yet  it  is  to  no  purpose  or  benefit, 


for  no  soul  shall  be  mended  thereby,  nay, 
not  himself." 

The  Trustees  felt  the  power  of  Saur  and 
resolved  to  crush  his  influence  by  purchas- 
ing a  German  printing-house,  and  publish- 
ing a  paper  in  opposition  to  the  paper  of 
Christoph  Saur.  The  press  was  purchased 
from  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  2,320  of  **  A 
Brief  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Scheme  carrying  on  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  Germans,  &c.,"  were  published  and 
circulated.  But  Saur's  influence  was  in  no 
way  curtailed,  nor  the  circulation  of  his 
paper  lessened. 

The  Trustees  could  plan,  the  Society  in 
London  could  pay  the  bills,  but  Saur 
wielded  the  master  influence.  By  the  aid 
of  Conrad  Weiser  local  trustees  were  ap- 
I)ointed  as  follows: 

For  Lancaster— Edward  Shippen,  Esq. 
(English),  President,  Mr.  Adam  Simon 
Kuhn,  Mr.  Otterbein,  Mr.  Sebastian  Graft 
(Calvinist),  Mr.  Gera  (Lutheran),  Mr.  James 
Wright,  Mr.  John  Bar. 

For  New  Providence  and  Skippack — Mr. 
Abram  Sahler,  Dr.  John  Diemer  fCalvinist), 
John  Schrack,  Nicolaus  Kiister  (Lutheran), 
Henry  Pawling,  Esq.,  Mr.  Robt.  White, 
John  Coplin  (English). 

For  Reading — Mr.  James  Read,  Prothono- 
tary,  Francis  Parvin,  Esq.  (English  Quak- 
er), James  Seely  (English  Presbyterian), 
Mr.  Isaac  Levan,  Mr.  Samuel  High  (Calvin- 
ist), Mr.  Hans  Martin  Gerick,  Mr.  Jacob 
Devan  (Lutheran),  Mr.  Sebastian  Zimmer- 
man. 

For  Easton — Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Lewis 
Gordon,  Mr.  John  Chapman,  Mr.  John  Le- 
Fevre,  Mr.  Peter  Trexler. 

For  New  Hanover,  Frederick  Twp. — An- 
drew Kepner,  Henry  Krebs  (Lutheran), 
Henry  Antes,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Reifsnyder 
(Calvinist),  John  Potts,  Esq.,  William 
Maugridge,  Esq.  (English). 

For  York  no  one  was  appointed,  but  Mr. 
Weiser  in  his  next  journey  to  the  frontier 
was  authorized  to  arrange  with  the  proper 
persons  at  York. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  a  school 
was  asked  for  in  Vincent  Township,  Chester 
county,  and  Sebastian  Wagner  and  Peter 
Stager  (Calvinists),  Michael  Heilman  and 
Conrad  Shreiner  (Lutherans),  and  Samuel 
Hoover  and  Richard  Richardson  (English), 
were  made  local  directors  or  trustees,  and 
Louis  Ache  was  appointed  teacher  upon 
condition  that  he  enter  Dr.  Smith's 
Academy,  at  the  proprietaries'  expense,  for 
further  preparation.  This  school  opened 
May  8,  1755. 

Another  was  opened  at  Upper  Salford  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  and  Rev.  Frederick 
Schultz  was  made  master  of  the  school  at 
£  30  per  annum. 

In  Lancaster  a  strong  sentiment  for  a 
more  advanced  school  was  manifest,  and  on 
Dec.  28,  1754,  the  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
ministers  and  fourteen  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens petitioned  for  a  teacher  capable  of  in- 
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structing  not  only  in  English  and  G€rman, 
but  also  in  I^atin  and  Greek.  To  render 
possible  the  employment  of  so  scholarly  a 
man  as  teacher,  the  citizens  of  Lancastar 
voluntarily  pledged  their  aid  as  follows: 

Edward   Shippen,   2  scholars,  though 

he  has  none  to  send £^.  0.0 

Simon  Kuhn,  2  scholars, /'6.  0.0 

George  Gibson,  2  scholars, £^,  0.0 

Michael  Utt,  i  scholar, ^'3.  0.0 

Emanuel  Carpenter,  i  scholar, ....  ^'3.  0.0 

George  Ross,  i  scholar, £z,  0.0 

George  Craig  and  James   Wright,    x 

scholar, ....              ;f  3.  0.0 

Michael  Gross,  i  scholar, ;^3.  0.0 

Jacob  Good,  i  scholar ;^3.  0.0 

William  Sloon,  no  scholar, ;^i.io.o 

Jacob  Eichholtz,  i  scholar,      £1.  0.0 

John  Jacob  Loeser,  no  scholar,  •   .   .  •  ;^i.io.o 

Bernard  Hubley,  i  scholar, £},.  0.0 

Jacob  Huber, ;f  3.  0.0 

Sebastian  Gra£f, £2^,  0.0 

George  Graff, £1.  0.0 


;f 54.0.0 
1755.  Rev. 


This  school  opened  July  ist, 
Mr.  Samuel  Magaw,  Master. 

And  yet  almost  all  these  men  are  among 
the  Germans  who  are,  with  an  ignorance 
that  borders  upon  idiocy,  still  recorded  by 
the  surface-imtators  of  history  as  being 
opposed  to  education ! 

The  school  at  New  Providence  was  opened 
February  16,  1755,  with  Charles  Cornelius 
Rabatan  as  Master  at  ^25,  and  £\o  to  his 
wife,  **to  teach  eighteen  poor  children 
reading  and  sewing, ^^ 

March  i,  1755,  Conrad  Weiser  for  the  So- 
ciety opened  a  School  at  Tulpehocken  and 
Heidelberg;  Mr.  John  Davies,  from  Ireland, 
being  Master  at  £yi  per  annum. 

The  school  at  Easton  opened  May  16, 
i755i  with  John  Middleton,  Master,  at  a 
salary  of  ;f  30  per  annum. 

In  all  twelve  schools  for  boys  were  opened 
under  the  plans  of  the  Society.  This  num- 
ber was  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  number  of  Girls*  Schools. 

But  the  schools  were  opened  in  unpro- 
pitious  davs.  The  French  and  Indian  war 
caused  at  least  three  to  be  abandoned.  The 
position  of  Christoph  Saur  made  a  large 
element  among  the  Germans  indifferent, 
and,  later,  hostile  to  these  schools.  And 
the  struggle  for  independence  drawing  near 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
scheme. 

In  1755,  September  6th,  some  now  un- 
known German  addressed  a  letter  to 
Christoph  Saur,  the  answer  to  which  proves 
conclusively  that  Saur  saw  the  trend  of 
affairs  clearly,  and  that  his  position  was  con- 
sistently hostile  to  these  schools.    He  says : 

**  I  am  here,  as  it  were,  hidden  in  a  comer, 
where  I  hear  the  words  and  thoughts  of 
many.  The  one  says,  *  I  feel  uneasy  about 
having  my  children  educated  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  poor,  as  I  do  not  need  it,  being 
able  to  pay  for  it.' 


Others  say,  **If  the  German  children 
learn  to  speak  English  and  come  in  society 
with  English,  then  do  thev  wish  to  tie 
clothed  alier  the  English  fashion,  and  there 
is  much  difficulty  and  trouble  to  remove 
from  their  minds  these  foolish  notions.'* 

I  hear  others  say,  **  We,  poor  people,  have 
no  advantage  from  the  benevolence  of  the 
Kine  and  of  the  Society,  if  they  do  not 
build  a  school  house  or  keep  a  teacher  at 
the  distance  of  every  ten  miles.  For  if  a 
child  is  obliged  to  go  to  school  and  come 
from  more  than  five  miles,  it  is  too  far  to  do 
so  every  morning  and  evening;  the  children 
cannot  be  boaroed,  nor  can  we  g^ve  them 
clothes  to  eo  to  school  with  others  of  high 
rank,  and  uerefore  this  advantage  is  omy 
for  the  rich  and  the  English.  Should 
people  make  petitions  for  their  temporal 
ana  eternal  rum  ?  * ' 

But  this  really  vital  hostility  is  shown 
in  the  same  letter  to  base  itself  upon  vastly 
more  definite  premises.  **I  have  been 
thinking  since  you  wrote  whether  it  is^ 
really  true  that  Gilbert  Tennent,  Schlatter. 
Peters,  Hamilton,  Allen,  Turner,  Schippen, 
Smith,  Franklin,  Muhlenbere,  Brumholz^ 
Handschuh,  &c.,  have  the  slightest  care 
for  a  real  conversion  of  the  ignorant  portion 
of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  or  whether 
the  institution  of  free  schools  is  not  rather 
the  foundation  to  bring  the  country  into 
servitude,  so  that  each  of  them  may  look  to 
and  have  his  own  private  advantage. 

''Concerning  Hamilton,  Peters,  Allen, 
Turner,  Schippen  and  Franklin,  I  know 
that  they  care  very  little  about  religion,  nor 
do  they  care  about  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds  of  the  Germans,  except  that  they 
should  form  the  militia  and  defend  their 
property.  Such  people  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  have  faith  and  confidence  in  God; 
but  Uiey  are  mortified  that  they  cannot 
compel  others  to  protect  their  goods." 

Here  we  have  in  brief  the  struggle.  Dr. 
Smith,  in  the  beginning,  I  am  confident, 
the  tool  of  Franklin,  sincerely  anxious  ta 
make  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  speakers 
and  lovers  of  the  English  language,  abso- 
lute devotees  of  the  English  Crown;  plan- 
ning to  this  end  the  details  of  a  great  school 
system  and  rejoicing  that  its  teachers  were 
to  be  pupils  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 
over  which  he  presided  with  so  muck 
energy,  ability  and  success.  Backed  by 
the  Society  in  London,  by  the  proprietary, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  tne 
leading  men  of  the  Colony  as  Trustees,  by 
the  powerful  aid  of  men  like  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent, Michael  Schlatter  and  Henry  Muhlen- 
berg, by  the  College  of  Philadelpnia  and  by 
his  own  printing  press.  Dr.  Smith  not  only 
planned  ably,  but*  he  organized  with  equal 
ability. 

The  one  cloud  in  his  sky  was  Christoph 
Saur.  Combining  in  himself  more  of  the 
qualities  that  endeared  the  early  German  of 
Pennsylvania  than  any  other  man,  his  op- 
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poBition  was  so  potential  that  eveiy  act  of 
the  trustees  of  these  schools  was  ultimately 
modified  so  as  to  cause  the  least  opposition 
from  Christoph  Saur,  and  his  opposition 
caused  these  schools  to  weaken  ana  lessen 
until  the  crash  of  war  suddenly  concluded 
the  work  he  began. 

Was  Christoph  Saur  right  or  wrong  in  his 
opposition  to  these  schools?  I^t  us  see. 
If  his  opposition  grew  in  any  way  from 
hatred  of  men  as  men  or  from  hostility  to 
all  education,  he  was  certainly  wrong;  but 
he  was  a  lover  of  men,  and  never  hated  even 
his  enemies.  He  was  a  man  of  God,  a  lover 
of  mankind,  nor  was  he  opposed  to  educa- 
tion. He  was  himself  a  college-bred  man, 
a  marvelously  learned  and  cultured  citizen, 
the  leader  of  German  Americans  in  the 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a 
benefactor  of  every  humane  project.  He 
sent  his  only  son  to  the  best  school-master 
of  Colonial  Pennsylvania— the  pious  school- 
master of  the  Skippack,  Christopher  Dock. 
He  planned  and  Dock  wrote,  in  1750,  the 
first  work  on  education  from  the  press  of 
America.  His  son  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  famous  Germantown  Academy,  to 
which  he  subscribed  50/  sterling,  30;£  of 
which  he  gave  '*  in  memory  of  my  father," 
and  for  ten  years  young  Saur  was  an  active 
Trustee  of  the  Academy.  Christoph  Saur 
was  a  friend  and  patron  of  education. 

What  then  was  the  cause  of  this  struegle  ? 
Christoph  Saur  loved  his  native  land,  his 
native  language,  his  religion.  This  trinity 
of  birthrights  he  was  resolved  to  maintain 
in  the  same  resolute  manner  that  character- 
ized the  Germans  of  the  Rhine  for  100 
years.  In  the  rich  valleys  of  Pennsylvania, 
prosperous,  peaceful  and  pious,  lived  20,- 
000  families  whose  persecuted  ancestors 
bequeathed  to  them  a  heritage  too  sacred  to 
be  lightly  surrendered.  Christoph  Saur 
was  tiie  knight  of  these  Germans.  His 
words  were  their  inspiration.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania German  might  be  persuaded,  but 
never  forced,  to  any  new  allegiance.  For  the 
integrity  of  a  g^eat  people  whom  he  loved, 
and  among  whom  he  was  proud  to  be 
counted,  he  heroically  struggled  and  won. 

But  the  struggle  has  a  sequel.  It  re- 
vealed the  real  danger  of  the  German 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  intensified  his  na- 
tional spirit,  it  quickened  his  love  for  the 
language  of  his  mother,  it  revived  and 
stimulated  his  religious  ardor  and  drove 
him  to  the  erection  of  churches  in  every 
valley  and  on  every  hill- top. 

Prom  this  bulwark  he  defied  English 
customs  and  schemes,  resolving  to  live  in 
tlie  light  as  he  saw  it,  to  be  steadfast  in  the 
tliinfi^  he  loved  and  lived  for,  rather  than  to 
lose  his  identity  and  become  the  servant  of 
another  people,  the  user  of  a  new  tongue, 
tlie  worsniper  at  a  new  shrine. 

But  the  German  lost  in  this  much  of  the 
lii^her  education.  His  spirit  yearned  for  it, 
but  his  lines  of  life  were  so  dr 


conld  not  receive  it. 


rawn  that  he 
And  so  it  came  to 


pass  that  the  schools  conceived  by  the  Eng- 
lish church  party  were  destined  to  become 
the  means  of  driving  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man irom  the  high  position  in  education  he 
formerly  held,  he  always  thirsted  for,  and 
which,  in  the  succeeding  years,  he  gradu- 
ally but  steadily  made  the  way  to  acquire. 
In  the  meantime,  he  suffered  m  silence  the 
persecutions  of  his  enemies  and  patiently 
endured  the  fate  he  had  not  chosen.  But 
things  are  changed  now.  The  Teuton  spirit 
is  alive  once  more,  the  way  is  made,  the 
schools  are  open,  and  the  new  German,  like 
his  illustrious  progenitors  of  200  years  sto, 
is  thinking  and  writing  and  speaking  in  his 
own  way  flie  deeper,  truer,  nobler  messac^s 
of  life,  and  in  his  thinking,  his  writing,  his 
talking— in  short  in  his  educational  en- 
thusiasm and  advance — he  may  with  justice 
be  called  the  peer  of  the  foremost  men  in  all 
the  land  to-day. 

The  paper  was  warmly  applauded  at  the 
conclusion,  and  Association  adjourned  till 
to-morrow  morning. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


Dr.  SCHAEFFER  Opened  the  exercises 
with  prayer,  and  Prof.  Smith  led  the 
singing  of  a  hymn. 

Judge  Beaver  said  he  had  something^ 
special  to  which  he  would  welcome  the 
members  to-day.  The  afternoon  session 
was  to  be  held  at  the  State  College^ 
twenty  miles  by  rail,  free  excursion  to  all 
members,  including  lunch  ticket.  He 
wished  every  one  present  could  have 
spent  a  whole  day  at  the  College;  but 
even  a  cursory  view  will  be  interesting 
and  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  education. 
In  one  respect  the  outfit  is  unique — the 
triple  expansion  engine  of  the  very  latest 
Corliss  make.  You  will  find  every  de- 
partment in  charge  of  a  specialist  who 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  what  has  been 
done.  You  need  no  railroad  ticket,  your 
membership  card  will  pass  you  on  the 
train. 

MEMORY  WORK  IN  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  J.  p.  McCaskey,  principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  Lancaster,  and  pub- 
lisher of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^ 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  number  of  this  period- 
ical. He  was  followed  by  Supt.  K. 
Mackey,  of  Reading,  who  discussed  the 
question  as  follows : 

REMARKS  OF  SUPT.  MACKEY. 

Dr.  McCaskey  has  kindly  sent  me  his 
paper  in  advance.  I  have  read  it  with 
both  pleasure  and  profit.     I  have  list- 
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«ned  to  him  read  it  this  morning  with 
a  degree  of  interest  and  enjoyment  sur- 
passed only  by  that  with  which  I  have 
lieard  him  quote  and  talk  over  some  of 
his  favorite  poems  in  his  study  at  his 
home.  He  has  given  us  a  veritable 
shower  of  pearls.  I  feel  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  paper  I  can  neither  enhance 
the  beauty  nor  increase  the  hortatory 
power  of  what  he  has  said. 

I  have  examined  the  paper  with  care. 
It  is  like  a  cluster  of  gems  whose  very 
lustre  conceals  its  shape  and  purport.  I 
£nd  no  chain  of  argument,  no  thesis  set 
forth  and  defended,  no  summary  of  points 
or  principles  presented,  and,  therefore, 
for  discussion  I  can  but  set  forth  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  salient  points  of 
the  address,  and  I  do  this  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  I  may  not  veil  the  light  or  de- 
crease the  power  of  the  truth  he  has 
given  us. 

The  main  trends  of  thought  can  be  con- 
veniently centered  upon  the  three  signifi- 
cant terms  of  the  title — Methodical — Mem- 
ory  Work — Literature.  What  is  the  end 
of  education  is  still  a  vexed  question.  In 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  paper,  in 
this  most  charming  picture  of  the  boy 
driving  the  cattle  to  the  bam.  Dr.  Mc- 
Caskey  has  given  us  his  creed  in  regard 
to  the  place  and  destiny  of  man,  a  life 
tending  always  onward  and  upward, 
"ever  nearing  never  near  to  God."  He 
has  set  forth  the  mission  of  the  teacher — 
so  to  teach  the  child  that  it  may  grow 
day  by  day  more  worthy  of  its  high  des- 
tiny. This  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  all 
our  knowledge ;  for  this  the  schools  have 
been  organized;  and  surely  the  things 
that  will  do  most  for  the  boy  are  *'the 
thoughts  and  words  of  the  wisest  and  the 
best."  In  all  the  fundamental  branches 
lie  would  give  first  place  to  literature, 
not  the  literature  of  knowledge,  but  the 
literature  of  power.  **We  must  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  spelling 
and  geography  and  history  and  physi- 
ology and  reading  and  penmanship,  but 
the  main  high  road  should  be  in  formal 
reading,  and  good  memory  work,  with  all 
other  branches  subordinate  to  these.*' 

As  for  me  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  creed  that  regards  the  child  as  the 
one  being  for  which  the  world  was  made  ; 
that  declares  the  best  thought  of  the  best 
men  the  best  and  the  most  helpful  thing 
for  the  child  to  know  in  reaching  his 
highest  destiny.  Let  me  state  therefore, 
for  further  discussion,  what  it  seems  to  me, 


would  be  Dr.  McCaskey's  first  proposi- 
tion,—namely  *•  The  best  thing  to  teach 
the  child  is  Uie  best  literature.*'  In  the 
light  of  all  that  he  has  said  here  and  else- 
where in  support  of  this  proposition  I  can 
yield  assent  to  it.  But  it  is  probably 
necessary  just  here  for  us  to  remember 
that  teaching  is  a  two-fold  process— a 
building  in  and  a  drawing  out — instruc- 
tion and  education — and  neither  one  can 
be  ignored  for  the  other.  To  know  the 
truth  means  little  if  we  do  not  live  the 
truth. 

Dr.  McCaskey's  second  proposition 
would  be,  I  think,  that  the  best  literature 
must  be  memorized  hy  teacher  and  pupil. 
He  advocates  no  theory  in  regard  to  the 
function  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
memory,  and  we  need  not  take  up  the 
gauntlet  with  the  modem  laboratory  psy- 
chologist here.  He  hints  that  memory 
may  be  immortal.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
fearful  solemnity  of  waming  and  a  sound 
theology  in  that  doctrine.  He  emphasizes 
memory  work  in  literature  because  in 
that  way  only  can  the  best  thoughts  be 
come  a  ruling  possession  of  the  mind. 

"In  the  deeps  of  the  human  heart,"  he 
says,  "are  good  and  evil;  let  us  put  in 
all  the  good  we  can,  and  put  it  deep,  as 
deep  as  we  can."  I  find  it  hard  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  read  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  paper — it  deserves  it — but  I 
will  read  only  this  short  passage  for  the 
illustration  of  his  thought,  that  the  high- 
est end  of  memory  work  is  heart  culture: 

"President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, says :  'There  are  bits  of  poetry  in 
my  mind  learned  in  infancy  that  have 
stood  by  me  in  keeping  me  trae  to  my 
ideas  of  duty  and  life.  Rather  than  lose 
these  I  would  have  missed  all  the  sermons 
I  have  ever  heard.'  No  teacher  knows 
what  he  or  she  is  doing  when  living 
thoughts  like  these  in  *  bits  of  poetry, '  as 
Eliot  calls  them,  are  put  deep  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  child.  This  is 
using  the  memory  for  its  best  and  highest 
end,  heart  culture.  The  immortals  here 
speak  to  the  child  by  day  and  by  ni^ht, 
tenderly,  lovingly,  with  a  wisdom  bom 
of  God.  They  reach  out  angel  hands  as 
when  upon  the  earth — hardly  more  an- 
gelic now  than  then— and  confiding  child- 
hood, drawn  by  some  heavenly  attrac- 
tion, puts  its  little  hand  in  theirs  and 
walks  onward  smiling  towards  their 
blessed  land." 

Let  me,  in  passing,  enlarge  upon  one 
element  of  especial  value  in  memorizing 
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literary  masterpieces.    That  is  time — time 
for  meditation,  reflection,  interpretation, 
assimilation,  illustration  and  application. 
In  my  experience  as  teacher  and  examiner 
I  have  found  pupils  and  teachers  more  de- 
ficient in  reading,  in  appreciative  interpre- 
tation of  literary  masterpieces,  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  study  I  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect them  to  know.   People  generally  read 
too  fast.    Hurry  marks  our  age  and  es- 
pecially our  race.     Light  fiction,  news- 
papers with  black  head-lines  and  matter 
heavily  leaded,  well  digested  abstracts, 
directness  and  simplicity  of  business,  con- 
versation,-repartee  and  social  chatter — all 
this  is  every  where.     We  do  not  take  time 
to  weigh   words   well,    hold    trains    of 
thought,  read  between  lines,  calling  up 
/«// images  with  all  details,  harmonizing 
each  new  truth  with  our  world  view,  or 
giving  it  its  place  in  our  philosophy, 
yield  our  hearts  and  will  to  its  influence. 
I  found  that  I  gained  far  more  thought 
and  clearer  understanding  in  reading  the 
Gospel  in  Greek  than  in  English.     It 
seemed  for  a  time  that  this  was  due  en- 
tirely to  thought  which  appeared  in  the 
structure   of   the  language  not  always 
translated  in  the  English  version.     But 
as  I  reflected,  I  found  that  much  of  the 
richest  thought  came  not  from  special 
significance  of  mood  and  tense  of  the 
Greek  verb,  arrangement  of  words,  or 
position  and  kind  of  particles,  or  from 
any  other  element  of  structure  in  the  or- 
iginal; but  from  the  context,  incident 
and  illustration,  the  depth,  the  breadth, 
the  importance  of  signification  rushing 
into  consciousness  as  I  slowly  worked  out 
the  meaning  of  word  and  phrase  with 
grammar  and  lexicon.    The  same  is  true 
^  a  result  of  the  time  and  care  and  effort 
required  in  committing  prose  and  poetrj^ 
to  memory. 

Without  further  discussion  I  might 
dose  here  by  saying  that  I  fully  agree 
with  Dr.  McCaskey  in  what  he  has  said 
of  the  importance  of  memory  work  in  lit- 
erature. We  must  not  forget,  however, 
in  using  the  memory  in  its  specific  sense 
that  the  imagination  has  an  equally  im- 
portant place  to  fill  in  literary  interpreta- 
tion and  appreciation,  and  that  judgment 
and  reason  also  rule  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
Dr.  McCaskey's  third  proposition  is,  I 
think,  a  plea  for  methodical  mnmory  work 
in  literature.  He  says  that  fifty  very 
good  things  may  be  readily  learned  in  a 
year,  and  refers  to  the  advice  of  Miss 
Willard's  teacher  to  commit  at  least  one 


verse  a  day  from  the  best  poetry,  and 
to  other  distinguised  writers  and  speakers 
who  have  been  noted  for  the  many  choice 
selections  which  they  committed  to  mem- 
ory. 

He  has  been  doing  a  splendid  work  in 
this  line  with  the  pupils  of  his  school  in 
Lancaster,  and  makes  a  strong  point  that 
the  teacher  himself  should  learn  all  that 
he  expects  his  pupils  to  memorize,  though 
he  says  it  often  takes  him  five  or  six 
hours  to  learn  what  the  average  pupil  can 
memorize  in  two  or  three  hours.  I  need 
not  amplify  this  for  you  to  see  its  im- 
portance, I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  do 
this  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
No  teacher  can  afford  to  have  his  pupils 
outrank  him  here. 

He  has  written  accounts  of  this  work, 
and  discussed  its  importance  from  month 
to  month  in  The  School  Journal,  and  has 
prepared  a  special  memory  work  supple- 
ment of  this  periodical  for  distribution 
here  and  elsewhere  which  shows  the  en- 
tire work  of  the  Lancaster  High  School 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  year, 
with  much  other  related  matter  of  value 
in  the  way  of  argument  and  suggestion. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  what  he 
has  already  said  and  done  that  this 
splendid  paper  has  its  best  setting. 

I  believe  that  he  has  a  divine  commis- 
sion to  do  the  work  in  this  line  that  he 
is  doing;  and  I  think  I  do  not  misrepre- 
sent him  when  I  say  that  the  only  mo- 
tive he  has  had  in  all  that  he  has  printed 
in  The  Journal^  in  his  work  last  year  at 
New  Castle,  and  in  his  masterly  effort 
here — the  one  supreme  motive— has  been 
to  win  converts  to  his  stem  faith  of  doing 
and  growing — doing  wisely  and  growing 
well.  No  ^tter  result  does  he  desire  for 
his  efforts  than  that  we  his  hearers  may 
go  and  do  likewise.  In  other  words,  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  induce  you 
and  me  to  commit  to  memory  good  litera- 
ture, to  have  our  teachers  do  so,  and  to 
have  their  pupils  do  so.  To  this  propo- 
sition I  believe  we  should  all  assent. 

I  have  but  one  word  of  caution.  Par- 
don my  repeating  an  old  saying,  **  There 
may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 
After  all,  it  is  not  the  good  we  know — 
and  we  must  know  it — but  the  good  we 
do  that  counts.  It  may  be  detrimental 
to  character  development  to  have  the 
good  we  know  so  immeasurably  transcend 
the  good  we  do.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
only  through  the  good  we  do  and  are 
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that,  in  any  high  sense,  we  can  have  and 
appreciate  the  best  in  thought.  We  may 
become  accustomed  to  have  the  mind 
revel  in  noble  thoughts  without  expres- 
sion in  noble  lives;  the  luxury  of  thinking 
good  without  the  sacrifice  and  pain,  it 
may  be,  of  doing  good;  and  we  may  come 
to  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  think 
rather  than  by  what  we  do.  More  than 
one  poet  has  sung  a  song  the  world  has 
heard  with  delight,  and  acted  a  part  it 
has  been  ashamed  to  recount.  The  very 
loftiness  of  thought  may  make  the  little 
good  things  we  can  do  in  our  daily  life 
seem  too  common-place;  dwelling  upon 
noble  themes  may  sometimes  make  life 
unreal  to  us.  We  may  come  to  think 
ourselves  like  our  ideals  because  they  are 
our  companions  in  fancy,  while  we  act 
like  boors  on  the  street  and  at  our  meals. 
We  must  do,  as  well  as  think  and  feel 
and  know.  Hand  and  heart  and  brain 
must  be  in  it,  and  highest  of  all  is  frui- 
tion in  good  deeds.  Charles  Kingsley 
sounds  the  key-note  of  right  life  in  these 
brief  lines  of  fond  farewell  to  his  daugh- 
ter: ^  -^ 
My  fairest  child,  I  haye  no  song  to  give  you; 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  «o  dufl  and  gray ; 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leaye  you 

For  every  day. 
Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

We  should  seize  the  first  possible  op- 
portunity to  act  on  every  resolution  we 
make,  and  on  every  emotional  prompting 
we  may  experience  in  the  direction  of  the 
habits  we  aspire  to  gain.  It  is  not  in  the 
moment  of  their  forming,  but  in  the 
moment  of  their  producing  motor  effects, 
that  resolves  and  aspirations  communi- 
cate the  new  **set"  to  the  brain.  As  a 
well-known  author  remarks :  "The  act- 
ual presence  of  the  practical  opportunity 
alone  furnishes  the  fulcrum  upon  which 
the  lever  can  rest,  by  means  of  which  the 
moral  will  may  multiply  its  strength,  and 
raise  itself  aloft.  He  who  has  no  solid 
ground  to  press  against  will  never  get 
beyond  the  stage  of  empty  gesture-mak- 
ing.'* 

No  matter  how  full  a  reservoir  of 
maxims  one  may  possess,  and  no  matter 
how  good  one's  sentiments  may  be,  if  he 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  every  con- 
crete opportunity  to  act,  his  character 
may  remain  entirely  unaffected  for  the 
better.  With  mere  good  intentions,  hell 
is  proverbially  paved.     And  this  is  an 


obvious  consequence  of  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down.  **A  character,"  says 
John  Stuart  Mill,  "is  a  completely  fash- 
ioned will;**  and  a  will,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  means  it,  is  an  aggregate  of 
tendencies  to  act  in  a  firm  and  prompt 
and  definite  way  upon  all  the  principal 
emergencies  of  life.  A  tendency  to  act 
only  becomes  effectively  ingrained  in  pro- 
portion to  the  uninterrupted  frequency 
with  which  the  actions  usually  occur, 
and  the  brain  grows  to  their  use.  Every 
time  a  resolve  or  a  fine  glow  of  feeling 
evaporates  without  bearing  practical  fruit 
is  worse  than  a  chance  lost ;  it  works  so 
as  positively  to  hinder  future  resolutions 
and  emotions  from  taking  the  moral  path 
of  discharge.  There  is  no  more  con- 
temptible type  of  human  character  than 
that  of  the  nerveless  sentimentalist  and 
dreamer,  who  spends  his  life  in  a  welter- 
ing sea  of  sensibility  and  emotion,  but 
who  never  does  a  manly  concrete  deed. 
Rousseau,  inflaming  all  the  mothers  of 
France,  by  his  eloquence,  to  follow  Na- 
ture and  nurse  their  babies  themselves, 
while'  he  sends  his  own  children  to  the 
foundling  hospital,  is  the  classical  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  But  every  one  of 
us  in  his  meaisurt,  whenever,  afte*-  glow- 
ing ifor  an  abstractly  formulatecPfebod,  he 
practically  ignores  some  actual  case  of 
squalor  it  may  be,  in  which  that  same 
good  lurks  disguised,  treads  straight  on 
Rousseau's  path.  Good  is  often  dis- 
guised by  the  vulgarity  of  its  concomi- 
tants in  this  work-a-day  world  ;  but  woe 
to  him  who  can  recognize  them  only 
when  he  thinks  of  them  in  their  pure  and 
abstract  form.  The  habit  of  excessive 
novel-reading  and  theatre-going  will  pro- 
duce true  monsters  in  this  line.  The 
weeping  of  a  Russian  lady  over  the  ficti- 
titious  personages  in  the  play,  while  her 
coachman  is  freezing  to  death  on  his  seat 
outside,  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  every- 
where happens  on  a  less  glaring  scale. 
Even  the  habit  of  excessive  indulgence 
in  music,  for  those  who  are  neither  per- 
formers themselves  nor  so  musically  gifted 
as  to  take  it  in  a  purely  intellectual  way, 
has  probably  a  relaxing  effect  upon  the 
character.  One  becomes  filled  with  emo- 
tions which  habitually  pass  without 
prompting  to  any  deed,  and  so  the  inertly 
sentimental  condition  is  kept  up.  The 
remedy  might  be,  never  to  suffer  one's 
self  to  have  an  emotion  at  a  concert,  if 
possible  without  expressing  it  afterward 
in  some  active  way.     I^et  the  expression 


*  The  last  paragraph  of  his  remarks  Supt  Mackey  had  credited  to  Jamei*  Pfycholctgy,  from  the 
bapter  on  Habit.    By  oversight  on  onr  part  this  credit  was  ommittea  in  the  report.— Editor. 
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be  the  least  thing  in  the  world — speaking 
geliially  to  one's  aunt,  or  giving  up  one's 
seat  in  a  horse  car,  if  nothing  more  heroic 
offers. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  he  had  read  some- 
where ''Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  noth- 
ing to  say  and  cannot  be  made  to  say  it," 
and  felt  like  adding,  Blessed  is  he  who 
has  his  speech  printed,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  audience,  and  need  not  deliver  it  in 
form  to  people  who  have  an  excursion  on 
hand.     He  would  therefore  only  touch 
the  paper  here  and  there,  and   add   a 
thought  or  two  that  occurred  to  him  by 
the  way.     [The  paper  appeared  in  the 
Jxdy  /inimal  under  title  **The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Memory."]    ,A  few  days  ago 
while  making  a  study  of  some  of  the  sys- 
tems of  the  old  world,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  in  the  foremost  country  of  Eur- 
ope educationally,  no  person  could  re- 
ceive the  diploma  of  a  Normal  school  or 
be  licensed  as  a  teacher  who  could  not  re- 
peat from  memory  a  certain  number  of 
poems.     And  it  was  a  greater  and  less 
pleasant  surprise  to  read  in  a  newspaper 
soon  after  that  the  pupils  admitted  to  the 
high  school  of  a  large  city  in  one  of  our 
neighboring  states  could  not  repeat  one 
stanza  of  poetry  or  one  selection  from 
standard  literature — eight  years  in  school 
and  not  a  single  masterpiece  of  Kngilsh  in 
possession !    In  his  discussion  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  memory  he  had  tried  to  bring 
out  the  diflFerence  between  memory  for 
words  and  for  ideas,  and  to  point  out  how 
both  might  be  utilized  and  combined.    At 
the  dose  he  called  attention  to  one  phase 
of  memory  he  had  never  seen  discussed 
in  any  educational  journal  or  heard  advo- 
cated before  any  educational  association 
viz.:  the  duty  of  forgetting.     We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  the  duty  to  remember,  but 
perhaps  our  sins  are  as  many  and  great 
in  not  forgetting  as  in  not  remembering. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd:  I  wish  to  add  a 
^vrord  of  appreciation  of  the  admirable 
paper,  and  of  suggestion  to  those  teach- 
ers who  want  to  do  something  along  this 
line,  and  do  not  know  just  how  to  find 
time.     I  think  most  of  us  would  hesitate 
about    attempting    anything    like    the 
amount  of  memory  work  done  in  the 
liigh   school    at    Lancaster — they  must 
liave  phenomenal  boys  there,  or  I  fear 
mxLch  of  what  they  learn  will  be  forgotten. 
Tbere  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  this 
^veork  in  learning  English.    To  find  time, 
xciake  this  a  part  of  your  reading  course. 
If  you  have  no  text-book,  make  your 


own  selections  and  have  them  copied. 
We  have  tried  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  methodical  study  of  English 
literature,  and  find  that  in  the  last  four 
years  of  a  course  of  ten,  we  can  go  over 
the  leading  names  and  become  familiar 
with  their  choicest  gems.  Of  the  things 
that  pupils  come  back  and  thank  the 
teacher  for,  I  think  more  have  recalled  to 
me  this  literature  work  than  anything 
else  we  did  together.  So  many  children 
leave  us  young  to  go  into  the  mills  and 
other  work,  that  it  is  well  to  begin  early 
storing  their  minds  with  the  best  things, 
and  so  fixing  them  that  they  may  always 
have  them  **  at  their  tongue's  end." 

Mrs.  Parks  (Montandon):  I  will  say  a 
word  for  the  good  such  teaching  as  this 
has  done  in  the  family.  A  little  girl 
comes  home  with  the  verses  learned  in 
school,  •'  Let  us  do  our  work,  and  well," 
etc.,  and  as  she  goes  about  her  own  little 
duties,  helping  her  mother,  you  overhear 
her  repeating  it  to  the  little  ones,  and 
teaching  them  the  lines.  How  much 
better  is  this  than  quarrelling  or  disput- 
ing! Every  mother  will  know  the  value 
of  getting  such  things  into  the  kitchen: 
for  one  may  live  with  the  head  in  the 
heavens  while  the  feet  must  walk  the 
earth,  and  bring  down  these  high  things 
to  lift  us  over  the  hard  places.  Then 
too  we  have  the  influence  of  these  best 
things  upon  the  forming  taste,  leaving 
little  room  for  low  or  doubtful  reading. 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  children,  even  in 
their  infancy,  brought  into  contact  with 
things  that  wijl  cause  them  to  reach  out 
for  something  of  the  sublime.  [Ap- 
plause]. 

Prof.  Richard  Darlington  (Ercildoun): 
One  thing  seems  a  little  paradoxical — 
the  difl&culty  of  building  up  and  tearing 
down  by  a  single  process.  We  are  told 
that  accurate  memory  means  concentrated 
attention.  Will  not  power  so  developed 
acquire  and  hold  both  good  and  bad 
things  ?— and  how  shall  we  get  down  to 
a  way  to  save  the  good  and  drop  the  bad  ? 

Prof.  Van  Ormen  (Mansfield^  We 
certainly  get  some  valuable  help  from 
the  verbal  memorj%  but  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  logical  memory  is  a  necessity. 
I  have  had  a  parrot  scream  after  me 
*' Where  are  you  going?"  That  was 
verbal  memory  [laughte^l,  but  there  was 
not  very  much  in  it.  Is  it  true  that  of 
what  we  read,  only  what  is  memorized 
verbally  becomes  part  of  our  life?  May 
we  not  enjoy,   and  absorb,   and   apply 
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what  is  read  without  memorizing  it  ?  Do 
we  memorize  our  Bible — or  need  we  do 
so  ?  The  rain  falls  upon  the  plant,  and 
the  plant  grows  by  it,  but  does  not  keep 
it.  Is  not  the  reading  process  somewhat 
like  that? 

The  discussion  of  this  very  interesting 
and  important  topic  closed  here. 

NOMINATION  OP  OFFICERS. 

Nomination  of  ofl&cers  for  next  year 
being  in  order,  the  following  were  named : 

For  President— ^Vi'pt,  E.  Mackey,  Reading. 

For  yice-Prestdaat^Supt,  Anna  Bodler, 
Potter;  Supt.  W.  H.  Blotter,  Bucks;  Supt. 
C.  L.  Gramley,  Centre, 

For  Secretary— I>r,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  I^an- 
caster. 

Por  Treasurer— Yroi  D.  S.  Keck,  Kutz- 
town. 

For  Executive  Committee — Supt.  Herbert 
S.  Putnam,  Bradford  Co.;  Supt.  Chas.  Lose, 
Williamsport;  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  New 
Ho|)e,  Bucks  Co. ;  Prof.  Richard  Darlington, 
Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.;  Supt.  H.  E.  Raesly, 
Tioga  Co. 

]R>r  Lef^slativc  Committee— ^on,  J.  Q. 
Stewart,  Harrisburg;  D.  F.  Fortney,  esq., 
Belletonte;  Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill; 
Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  Allegheny  Co.;  Dr. 
E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville. 

For  Enrolling  Commit.ee— Snpt.  Snyder, 
Clinton.;  Supt.  Thoman,  Adams;  Supt. 
Gardner,  York ;  Supt.  Bryner,  Cumberland ; 
Supt.  Shipman,  Northumberland. 

PI.ACK  OF  MEETING. 

No  invitations  being  given  for  next 
year's  session,  Dr.  Schaeffer  said  he  would 
suggest  that  we  had  not  been  at  or  near 
Gettysburg  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is  a 
place  all  Pennsylvanians  are  interested 
in,  and  where  everybody  is  welcome  who 
can  pay  his  bills.     [Laughter.] 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Benedict,  the  selec- 
tion of  place  of  meeting  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

After  announcement  of  time  of  train  for 
State  College,  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  excursion  train  carried  a  large 
number  of  the  members  to  State  Col- 
lege over  a  beautiful  country.  Arriving 
there,  the  session  was  called  to  order  in 
the  chapel  at  2:35  o'clock. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Atherton,  President  of  the 
College,  said  he  had  prepared  no  address, 
and  no  form  of  words  could  express  his 
sincere  gratification  at  the  presence  of  so 
large  and  representative  a  body  of  teach- 
ers of  Pennsylvania.     The  only  regret  is 


that  as  the  work  of  the  year  is  closed 
many  of  our  people  are  absent  and  cannot 
welcome  you  to  the  hospitality  of  their 
homes;  but  the  college  and  everything  in 
it  is  open  to  all  to  inspect  and  enjoy  until 
lunch  time  at  5  o'clock.  There  is  no- 
time  to  speak  of  the  college — its  buildings- 
and  equipment  will  speak  for  themselves. 
We  try  to  keep  up  to  a  high  standard,  to- 

Erepare  our  young  men  and  women  for  a 
iture  of  honor  and  success.  This  is  a 
college  of  the  people — we  have  repre- 
sentatives here  from  55  of  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  all  dasses  and  condi- 
tions— a  truly  representative  community. 
We  hope  we  are  doing  something  every 
year  to  bring  the  college  into  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  public  school  system,  for 
all  our  students  come  to  us  from  the 
public  schools.  So  we  feel  that  we  are 
welcoming  the  Pennsylvania  teachers  ta 
a  school  for  Pennsylvanians.  You  will 
find  Pennsylvania  everywhere — her  geo- 
logy* botany,  birds,  mammals,  products. 
And  among  the  points  of  interest,  do  not 
miss  the  view  from  the  tower,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  glorious  in  America  or  in 
the  world. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  replied,  thanking^ 
the  authorities  of  the  college  for  the  invi- 
tation to  this  beautiful  place.  We  all 
appreciate  this  opportunity  of  visiting  nn 
institution  which  can  boast  so  many  at- 
tractions. He  felt  like  congratulating- 
the  college  on  the  great  improvement 
upon  the  past  years,  and  the  President 
especially  upon  his  personal  share  in 
securing  them.  He  wished  many  more 
people  would  come  here  and  see  what 
Pennsylvania  offers  to  the  children  of  her 
working  people,  and  was  sure  all  who- 
are  here  to-day  would  go  away  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  work. 

The  programme  for  the  aflemoon  ses- 
sion of  Association  was  taken  up,  and 
Prof.  Geo.  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  gave  one  of  his  illustrated  talks  oit 
Drawing,  full  of  hints  and  useful  sngg^es- 
tion,  but  which  cannot  be  reproduced 
without  the  pictures.  The  value  of  the- 
power  of  illustration  to  a  teacher  he  said 
could  scarcely  be  over-estimated;  but  it: 
could  only  be  acquired  by  hard  work, 
and  must  be  used  with  judgment.  Some 
people  who  can  draw  make  too  manjr 
pictures  that  have  little  meaning  or  eda* 
cational  value.  Expensive  appliances 
are  convenient,  but  not  necessary;  tti^ 
skilled  teacher  will  do  more  with  five-cen^ 
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tablets  than  many  do  with  dollar  draw- 
ing books.  Skill  in  this  work  means 
power  to  the  teacher,  and  commands 
respect  of  pupils  and  community.  It 
pays  for  the  labor  of  acquiring  it.  His 
own  experience  had  not  been  an  easy 
one,  bnt  there  are  compensations.  He 
asked  indulgence  for  his  desultory  re- 
marks, having  expected  to  follow  an- 
other, whose  absence  left  him  to  shift  for 
himself. 

President  Brumbaugh  suggested  that 
Deputy  State  Supt.  Stewart  continue  the 
discussion  of  drawing,  with  blackboard 
illustrations.  He  was  sure  the  audience 
would  enjoy  that. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  the  President  was 
trying  to  get  himself  glorified  in  a  por- 
trait, but  he  (Mr.  S.)  would  not  gratify 
him.  [Laughter.]  It  is  a  gratification 
to  stand  here  and  look  back  upon  the 
past  struggles  of  this  great  institution, 
and  from  its  hopeful  present  look  forward 
into  its  glorious  future.  We  were  all 
glad  to  hear  that  the  work  is  so  well  in 
hand,  and  is  so  thoroughly  Pennsylva- 
nian.  [Applause.]  Our  Association  too 
has  had  its  struggles,  and  they  are  not 
yet  ended.  Great  things  are  still  in  store 
for  us.  Though  our  numbers  are  not  so 
large  as  they  should  be,  we  have  been  a 
force  in  the  educational  growth  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  we  have  not  yet  ful- 
filled our  mission.  In  coming  here  we 
have  honored  ourselves  more  than  the 
institution.  We  are  glad  of  what  we 
have  seen  and  heard,  and  to  know  that 
the  State  has  planted  here  a  school  that 
will  have  a  name  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  this  country.     [Applause.] 

The  session  closed  here,  and  the  mem- 
bers dispersed  in  all  directions,  to  enjoy 
the  many  privileges  offered  by  the  various 
departments,  until  the  bell  called  us  to 
lunch  in  the  Armory,  which  presented  a 
lively  scene.  During  this  part  of  the 
visit  it  was  announced  by  the  President 
that  news  had  been  received  of  the 
safety  of  Lieut.  Edw.  W.  McCaskey, 
eldest  son  oif  the  Secretary  and  formerly 
Commandant  at  State  College,  who  was 
virith  his  regiment  in  the  attack  on  Santi- 
ago; and  also  of  the  appointment  of  a 
younger  son  Walter  B.,  a  graduate  of  the 
College,  to  a  lieutenancy  in  Company  L. 
of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
These  announcements  were  received  with 
a^pplause  and  congratulations  poured  upon 
Dr.  McCaskey  from  the  College  people, 
upon  whom  both  these  young  men  had 


evidently  impressed  their  strong  person- 
ality. 

Lunch  over,  the  members  repaired  ta 
the  train  and  returned  to  Bellefonte  for 
the  evening  session. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  opened  at  8  o'clock, 
and  before  taking  up  the  order  of  the 
programme  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips,  of  West 
Chester,  stated  that  the  Wickersham 
Memorial  Library,  to  secure  its  full  use- 
fulness, should  be  carefully  catalogued, 
which  would  cost  something  like  $50. 
As  the  Association  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation to  invest  the  balance  of  the 
Library  Fund,  to  keep  the  collection  up 
to  date  by  use  of  the  interest,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  by  appropriation  for 
this  cataloguing,  if  approved.  He  there- 
fore offered  the  following  resolution,, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  I50,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  appropriated 
to  provide  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
Wickersham  Pedagogical  Library,  and  to 
mail  the  same,  with  the  regulations  adopted 
for  the  Library,  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation; this  appropriation  to  be  expended' 
under  direction  hi  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Supt.  J.  I.  Robb  presented  the  report  of 
the    committee    who    had    audited    the 
Treasurer's  accounts  for  last  year,  which 
they  had  found  correct.     The  report  was^ 
adopted  as  follows: 

Resources, 

Cash  on  hand 1753-65. 

Membership  Fees  (424—3) 421.00^ 

Lecture  Proceeds 77.00 

I1251.65. 


Expenditures, 
F.  C.  Donald,  Special  Agent  .   . 

Miller,  Pyle  &  Graham,  Printing  .  . 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Telegram  ... 

Secretary,  Salary 

Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rent . 
J.  A.  &  C.  L.  Leathers,  Printing  .  . 
The  Courant-Guardian,  Tickets  .  .  . 
Penna.  Headquarters  at  N.  E.  A.  .  . 
J.  M.  Berkey,  Expenses  Ex.  Com. .  . 
E.  Mackey  "  **        *'       . 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Lecturing  .  . 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  Telegrams  , 


I23.00 
3o.oo« 

.65 

10.00 

60.00 

2.75 

1.75 

100.00 

10.52 

4.16 

115.00 

.         _  2.85 

J.  P.  Hervey,  Door-keeper 10.00 

Miss  Cleo  Murtland,  singing 10.00 

J.  H.  Vance,  Printing 6.00 

Rent  for  tables 2.00 

W.  H.  Young,  Music 15.0a 

The  Courant-Guardian,  Ballots  ....  1.50 
J.  M.  Reed,  14  Railroad  Tickets  .  .  .  10.50 
Treasurer,  Expenses 37.02- 
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Reporter,  Salary  &  Expenses 72.50 

The  Coarant-Guardian,  Advertising  .  .  2.00 

Barrowes*  Memorial  Fund 100.00 

B.  P.  Thorn,  Boarding 10.00 

M.  Loy  Hanna,  Piano  Rent 9.00 

George  M.  Philips,  Expenses  Ex.  Com.  5.00 

Anna  Bodler,  Expenses  Ex.  Com.  ...  10.00 

I661.20 


Balance  on  hand I590.45 

EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

Rev.  T.  p.  Stevenson,  of  Wynnewood, 
Pa.,  editor  of  a  series  of  National  Reform 
documents,  was  given  the  floor  for  a  short 
time,  to  impress  upon  the  Association  the 
right  and  duty  of  teachers  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  Christian  citizenship  in 
the  public  schools.  He  began  by  saying 
that  education  which  does  not  reach  the 
conscience  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  any 
nation,  much  less  of  a  Christian  nation. 
Throughout  its  history,  American  educa- 
tion has  been  Christian,  in  the  broad 
sense  in  which  the  nation  itself  is  Chris- 
tian. In  our  schools  the  Bible  is  read, 
the  text-books  contain  selections  from  the 
noblest  Christian  literatture,  and  the 
morality  inculcated  has  been  Christian 
morality.  In  some  States  all  this  is  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  and  whenever  attacked 
has  been  upheld  by  courts.  In  recent 
years,  however,  a  secular  theory  of  edu- 
cation has  begun  to  assert  itself,  and  one 
Supreme  Court  (Wisconsin)  declares  the 
Bible  a  sectarian  book.  In  certain  circles 
it  is  assumed  in  defiance  of  fact  that  the 
question  has  been  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  secular  education. 

But  merely  secular  education  is  defect- 
ive. All  true  education  must  meet  the 
symmetrichl  development  of  all  the  facul- 
ties. What  would  be  thought  of  a  course 
of  instruction  that  should  strengthen  the 
memory,  stimulate  the  imagination,  but 
leave  the  reasoning  powers  undeveloped  ? 
But  the  conscience,  the  moral  sense,  the 
regulative  power  or  faculty,  is  as  much  a 
faculty  of  our  human  nature  as  the  memory 
or  judgment,  and  is  indeed  more  import- 
ant than  any  other,  since  upon  its  right 
action  depends  that  of  all  the  other 
powers.  Any  scheme  of  education,  then, 
which  ignores  the  moral  nature,  or  omits 
to  train  the  conscience  is  defective  and 
unphilosophical ;  and  to  supply  this  train- 
ing, moral  and  religious  truth  must  be 
employed,  since  the  conscience  is  related 
to  these  as  the  eye  to  the  light. 

But  we  are  told  that  moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction  is  the  business  of  the 


family,  the  church  and  the  Sabbath- 
school.  What  of  the  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren whom  the  church  does  not  reach, 
and  whose  family  surroundings  do  not 
supply  the  need?  Besides,  the  public 
school  is  to  make  citizens  for  the  nation 
— to  train  jurors  who  will  not  sell  their 
verdict,  witnesses  who  will  understand 
the  nature  and  sanctity  of  an  oath,  voters 
who  will  feel  the  responsibility  of  suffirage 
and  be  beyond  the  reach  of  bribery  and 
intimidation ;  and  how  shall  we  have 
such  citizens  without  moral  and  religious 
training  in  the  schools  ? 

Merely  secular  education  is  not  neutral, 
but  adverse  to  religion.  If  instruction  be 
purely  secular,  the  child  as  his  reason 
develops  will  see  that  while  the  State 
deems  it  important  that  he  be  able  to 
read,  write  and  compute  figures,  it  is  not 
concerned  whether  he  fears  God  or  keeps 
His  commandments.  We  must  recognize 
that  while  intelligence  is  a  large  part  of 
the  citizen's  furniture,  conscience  must 
be  larger.  Unless  we  see  this  and  act 
upon  it,  the  foundations  of  our  institu- 
tions will  collapse. 

We  propose  nothing  that  could  lead  to 
union  of  church  and  state,  which  we  all 
condemn.  But  in  a  large  sense  this 
nation  is  Christian,  and  recognizes  Chris- 
tianity in  the  forms  of  law  and  judicial 
process.  This  is  an  established  feature 
of  the  national  life,  and  truly  American 
schools  must  train  their  pupils  in  har- 
mony with  it.  The  American  teacher  is 
appointed  to  prepare  American  citizens 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
American  life.  These  duties  cannot  be 
properly  discharged  without  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  qualifications,  and 
these  qualifications  cannot  be  imparted 
without  instruction  in  the  moral  law. 
Such  instruction  is  therefore  a  vital  and 
indispensable  part  of  our  public  educa- 
tion; the  first  duty  of  teachers  is  to  im- 
part such  instruction,  and  that  of  school 
authorities  is  to  see  that  such  instruction 
is  given. 

The  teachers  are  after  all  the  most  in- 
fluential factor  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  In  the  great  majority  of 
schools  the  whole  matter  is  confided  to 
their  discretion,  and  no  judicious  action 
on  the  part  of  a  teacher  is  interfered  with. 
Through  their  institutes  and  conventions, 
too,  teachers  guide  public  opinion  most 
effectively  on  all  points  relating  to  the 
schools.  The  teachers  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  a  positive  and  consistent  force  on 
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the  right  side  in  determining  this  grave 
issne;  and  they  will  be  when  they  fully 
understand  the  question  and  are  sure  of 
their  ground. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  led 
to  the  presentation  of  the  subject  before 
this  body  to-day.  The  speaker  was 
grateful  for  the  opportunity,  and  was 
^ure  if  the  matter  was  considered  by  the 
members  much  good  would  result. 

KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

It  was  announced  that  the  programme 
for  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment had  been  rearranged  so  as  to  occupy 
the  afternoon  session  to-morrow,  when 
several  of  the  ladies  would  address  the 
Association  on  the  subjects  assigned  them 
by  the  provisional  programme.  At  the 
meeting  to-day,  delegates  were  reported 
from  Altoona,  Bradford,  Erie,  Franklin, 
Pittsburg,  Scranton  and  Wilkinsburg. 
It  had  also  been  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Kindergar- 
ten Association  at  the  city  of  Erie,  on 
October  20th  and  21st,  1898. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  UNDER  A  REPUB- 
LICAN SYSTEM  OP  GOVERNMENT. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Atherton  then  made  an 
extemporaneous  address,  of  which  the 
following  condensation  is  made: 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  present 
before  you  a  serious  subject  after  a  day  so 
full  of  various  occupations  and  interests, 
when  your  minds  are  relaxed,  and  desire 
freedom  and  recreation  rather  than  compul- 
sory attention.  No  written  paper  has  l^n 
prepared,  but  a  few  thoughts  will  be  pre- 
^sented  from  a  point  of  view  which  I  have 
come  to  look  upon  as  important  to  the 
great  interest  we  all  have  at  heart. 

The  very  form  of  statement  adopted  for 
mv  subject  presupposes  a  certain  theory  of 
education.  Should  I  speak  of  a  system  of 
education  under  monarchical,  or  aristocratic, 
or  theocratic  institutions,  as  distinguish^ 
from  one  under  republican  institutions,  the 
theory  involved  would  be  at  once  sug- 
gested— that  systems  of  education  have,  or 
should  have,  some  correspondence  with  the 
systems  of  public  institutions  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  exist. 

The  theory  thus  stated  in  its  most  general 
Ibrm  will  probably  be  accepted  by  every  one 
as  containing  a  portion  of  truth,  if  not  the 
vrhole  truth;  ana  my  purpose  is  to  attempt 
AH  estimate  of  that  portion  of  truth,  and  to 
eonsider  its  applications  to  our  own  situa- 
tion as  educators  in  a  great  commonwealth 
And  a  greater  republic. 

The  discussion  will  be  simplified  if  we 
note  at  the  outset  the  distinction  between 
education  and  instruction;  perhaps  the  title 


of  this  address  should  rather  refer  to  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction  than  of  public 
education.  Education,  in  the  wide  sense, 
comprehends  the  whole  process  of  training 
and  experience  by  which  the  race  and  its 
separate  branches  are  developing  their  re- 
spective qualities — ^by  which  man  is  adjust- 
ing himself  to  his  environment. 

The  individual,  endowed  by  nature  with 
certain  faculties,  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  world—physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  spiritual— which  he  has  no  hand  in 
creatine,  from  which  he  cannot  escape,  of 
whose  laws  he  is  ignorant,  but  to  which  he 
must  adjust  himself  if  he  would  have  a  com- 
fortable or  successful  life.  This  instinctive 
or  hereditary  impulse  leads  him  to  feel  out- 
ward, to  bring  himself  in  contact  with  the 
external  world.  He  soon  learns  that  among 
his  surroundings  are  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, perils  to  be  avoided,  helps  to  be 
sought,  and  good  to  be  acquired.  He  learns 
the  qualities  of  fire  and  water,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  by  testing  them.  By  the 
same  slow  process  of  experiment  he  learns 
the  qualities  of  his  fellow-men  and  his  rela- 
tions to  them.  He  has  his  friendships  and 
his  antagonisms,  his  successes  and  failures; 
and  all  this  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  his  own  qualities  and  those  of 
others,  the  principles  he  adopts,  the  dexter- 
ity he  develops  and  the  skill  he  applies,  for 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years,  all  go  to 
fixing  his  place  among  his  fellows— to  meas- 
uring his  grade  as  an  individual  factor  in 
the  life  of  his  time.  What  is  thus  true  of 
the  individual  is  true  of  the  entire  race,  and 
the  sum  of  these  minor  histories  is  history 
in  general.  Out  of  this  struggle  of  man  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  environment  comes 
civilization.  The  conflict  of  peoples  and 
races,  discoveries  in  science  and  art,  the 
growth  of  law,  the  creation  of  institutions 
— all  are  phases  of  this  struggle;  and  the 
degree  of  a  nation's  civilization  is  measured 
by  its  knowledge  of  and  control  over  the 
material  forces  of  nature  and  the  type  of  its 
institutions.  This  whole  process  of  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  race  in  its  upward 
movement  from  barbarism  toward  the  des- 
tiny of  '*sons  of  God,*'  may  properly  be 
called  its  education.  This  law  of  progress 
is  not  only  declared  by  revelation,  but  is 
written  in  the  constitution  of  the  race;  the 
man  who  says  man  is  retrograding  has  mis- 
read history,  providence,  and  his  own  na- 
ture.    [Applause.] 

Instruction,  as  a  branch  of  this  great  sys- 
tem of  education,  is  the  formal,  organized 
plan  by  which  each  generation  aims  to  train 
Its  successor.  Youth  is  always  and  rightly 
dissatisfied  with  the  past;  were  it  not  so,  we 
should  have  been  like  animals,  one  genera- 
tion succeeding  another  without  improve- 
ment; but  in  the  human  race  every  genera- 
ation  inherits  the  advances  of  its  predeces- 
sor, and  looks  out  upon  the  future  with  new 
eyes,  and  starts  upon  new  lines.  The  older 
generation  looks  upon   these   movements 
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with  foreboding,  perhaps  with  chiding,  but 
the  young^  mind  knows  it  must  strike  out  a 
path  for  itself,  and  through  this  progress 
comes.  There  is  no  possible  advance  except 
by  such  modification  of  ideas.  Unrest,  dis- 
satisfaction, even  eccentricity,  recognized 
and  guided,  are  the  condition  of  progress. 

Though  instruction  must  be  adapted  to 
conditions,  still  there  must  be  some  perma- 
nent principles  for  its  direction ;  otherwise 
each  generation,  instead  of  inheriting 
the  progress  of  the  past,  would  make 
all  things  new,  and  stray  upon  untrodden 
paths.  Nearly  all  we  receive  from  the 
past  is  in  the  form  of  ideas.  The  material 
wealth  of  the  ages  has  passed  away, 
except  a  few  buildings  and  works  of 
art — nearly  all  our  material  inheritance  is 
the  product  of  a  few  preceding  years,  very 
much  of  it  of  only  one  year.  Buildings,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  if  not  constantly  repaired  or 
replaced,  soon  disappear.  The  average 
wealth  of  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  is  |6oo, 
his  average  annual  product  is  $200— the 
total  wealth  is  only  three  times  the  annual 
product.  Are  we  then  only  three  years  in 
advance  of  our  immediate  predecessors? 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  inherited  an  ines- 
timable wealth  of  ideas — of  moral  and  spir- 
itual energy,  which  gathers  up  the  essence 
of  all  that  has  preened  us,  improves  and 
increases  it,  and  passes  it  on  to  our  succes- 
sors. 

Of  this  wealth  of  ideas,  what  permanent 
elements,  common  to  us  all  as  human 
beings,  may  be  utilized  in  the  process  of  in- 
struction ?  Let  us  consider  what  things 
every  child  should  learn,  what  things  by  the 
measure  in  which  they  are  learned  determine 
the  extent  of  his  education. 

First  comes  Language.  Manv  believe 
thought  is  impossible  without  language; 
unfortunately  the  converse  is  not  true,  as 
every  day^s  experience  shows  us  that  noth- 
ing IS  more  common  than  language  without 
thought.  It  is  within  the  range  of  all  ob- 
servation and  experience  that  accuracy  of 
language  determines  accuracy  of  thought, 
anathat  there  can  be  no  accurate  thought 
without  accurate  language.  More  error  is 
spread  abroad  by  a  different  use  of  the  same 
terms  than  in  any  other  way.  Accurate  use 
of  languafi^e  depends  larp^ely  upon  habit,  as 
well  as  character  of  mind;  there  are  men 
who  cannot  lie,  because  they  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  say  exactly  what  the 
mind  sees;  there  are  more  men,  however, 
who  cannot  tell  the  truth,  not  from  lack  of 
disposition,  but  from  inability  to  see 
straight,  or  to  tell  straight  what  they  do 
see.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  constantly 
against  the  misuse  of  language  by  others 
and  by  ourselves.  There  are  very  few  who 
can  repeat  a  statement  so  as  to  convey  the 
exact  impression  originally  in  tended,  or 
even  the  one  received.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  teaching  language  thoroughly,  so 
that  the  child  may  attach  to  every  word  a 
specific,  exact,  and  so  far  as   possible  un- 


changeable meaning.  For  this  purpose  the 
ancient  languages  are  best,  because  their 
forms  are  fixed,  and  we  study  them  as  mod- 
els. In  studying  the  modem  languages, 
including  our  own,  we  get  at  some  portion 
of  the  thought  by  a  sort  of  guesswork,  com- 
ing more  or  less  near  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  author;  but  in  the  ancient  languages 
we  are  compelled  to  get  the  thought  through 
the  form.  Gathering  up  general  notions 
and  acting  on  them  has  wrecked  many  a 
good   intellect.     We   should   insist  upon 

fiving  to  every  word  an  exact  content,  and 
abituate  the  mind  to  associate  exact  lan- 
guage with  exact  thought. 

Next  we  must  teach  Mathematics,  for  the 
reason  that  aside  from  its  value  as  an  in- 
strument, it  compels  all  sound  minds,  as 
Whately  says,  to  accept  conclusions  drawn 
from  given  premises.  We  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  value  of  such  training  to  the  mind. 

We  must  teach  Science.  Though  the 
facts  change  from  age  to  a^e  with  the  prog- 
ress of  discovery,  the  principles  are  the 
same,  and  must  oe  learned  that  we  may  use 
and  apply  the  results. 

We  must  teach  History.  This  is  of  ex- 
treme importance,  and  j^et  the  way  is  full  of 
pitfalls.  Every  historian  sees  his  facts 
from  a  different  standpoint,  and  interprets 
them  accordingly;  Whig  or  Tory  can  prove 
to  you  that  his  party  only  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  prejudices  of  the  man  color  his 
work,  till  impartiality  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist.  Even  documentary  evidence  is 
not  always  trustworthy.  Bancroft  made  the 
statement  that  Joseph  Reed,  president  of  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  for  part  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  was  a  traitor,  and 
supported  it  by  documents  that  seemed  to 
prove  it.  Reed*s  descendants  denied  the 
story,  the  matter  was  investigated,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  traitor  Joseph  Reed  was 
a  New  Jersey  man,  and  not  the  Pennsylva- 
nian.  Of  course,  Bancroft  corrected  the  un- 
intentional error;  but  how  many  such  re- 
main undiscovered  P  And  yet,  after  all, 
history  is  the  great  record  of  the  acts  of  our 
predecessors,  and  we  must  have  it  for  our 
guidance. 

We  must  impart  a  knowledge  of  Political 
Institutions.  American  youth  must  be 
brought  to  see  that  the  fundamental  idea  of 
republican  institutions  is  the  same  as  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Christianity.  Jesus 
taught  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  base  of 
popular  eovernment — the  equal  value  of 
every  soul  in  the  estimation  of  its  Maker. 
That  principle  has  been  and  is  working  like 
leaven  in  the  whole  mass  of  mankind;  and 
as  the  fermentation  continues,  more  and 
more  is  the  worth  of  the  individual  empha- 
sized, while  the  mass  as  such  counts  for  less 
and  less.  In  proportion  as  the  best  individ- 
uals are  inspired  with  great  ideas,  in  the 
same  proportion  is  the  mass  individualized 
and  uplifted — and  there  we  have  the  key  to 
the  incalculable  educative  power  of  free  in- 
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stitutions.  We  have  an  illustration — an  ob- 
ject lesson  on  the  grand  scale—in  the  strug- 
gle in  which  our  country  is  now  engaged. 
Alter  the  appalling  disaster  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise,  cool, 
conservative,  justice  -  loving,  God-fearing 
Chief  Magistrate,  seventy  millions  of  people 
stood  holding  counsel  together,  awaiting 
the  judgment  for  weeks — a  spectacle  never 
before  witnessed,  I  believe  ,on  the  face  of  the 
earth — and  when  the  time  for  action  came, 
the  nation  sprang  to  arms,  more  men  offer- 
ing than  were  needed.  When  the  President 
asked  for  means  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
conflict,  Congress  by  a  unanimous  vote  au- 
thorized him  to  expend  $50,000,000.  Later, 
when  war  was  actuallv  upon  us,  and  when 
a  popular  loan  was  called  for,  the  whole  two 
hunared  millions  was  subscribed  nearly 
seven  times  over.  The  heart  of  the  nation 
was  sound  because  the  individual  was 
sound.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from  bi- 
ology, it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  make 
the  individual  cell — the  boy  or  girl — pure 
and  sound,  that  the  whole  body  politic  may 
be  strong  and  eflfective.     [Applause.] 

We  must  teach  Ethics,  not  merely  as  a 
formal  branch  of  the  science  of  man,  but  as 
a  living  rule  of  conduct. 

And  we  must  teach  Philosophy.  Rather, 
let  me  say,  we  must  teach  all  subjects  in 
the  philosophical  spirit—that  is,  in  such 
manner  as  to  train  that  facult]^  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  discern  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect:  for  herein  lies  the  inner  secret  of 
power,  without  which  all  so-called  teaching 
and  all  so-called  learning  are  mere  parrot- 
like repetitions  of  dead  formulas. 

If  public  instruction  is  thus  to  be  adapted 
to  the  institutions  amid  which  it  exists, 
how  shall  it  be  provided?  We  need  not 
aigae  in  this  presence  that  it  shall  be  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  State — we  are  all 
a^eed  on  that.  But  what  is  the  State? 
Mr.  Brycesaid  he  '*  could  not  understand  the 
American  people's  view  of  their  govern- 
ment, not  as  something  remote  from  them- 
selves, but  as  themselves  organized.'*  There 
is  the  key  to  the  relation  of  a  people  to  re- 
publican institutions;  their  government  is 
not  external  to  them,  but  an  organization 
of  themselves.  Office  bearers  are  chosen 
frona  amone  themselves — they  evolve  their 
own  leadership  by  a  process  of  selection,  and 
their  representatives  are  held  to  account.  In 
other  lands  only  a  select  few  are  held  capa- 
ble of  rule — here  all  participate  in  selecting 
from  among  themselves  those  who  shall 
govern  them. 

It  follows  that  the  impres^nable  ground 
upon  which  we  stand  in  defence  of  public 
instruction,  is  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
must  be  educated  for  the  public  safety.  But 
the  argument  carries  us  a  step  farther.  The 
ground  upon  which  we  justify  primary  in- 
struction by  the  State,  must  be  the  necessity 
of  fitting  the  citizen  for  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties.  The  instruction,  then,  must 
be  adequate  to  the  demands  upon  the  citizen. 


If  we  are  to  evolve  our  leadership,  must  not 
the  instruction  be  such  as  will  train  leaders, 
and  must  not  that  instruction  be  offered  to 
all  the  constituent  members  of  the  State  ? 
The  best  evidence  that  this  is  true  is  per- 
haps in  the  fact  that  the  same  arguments 
now  made  against  higher  instruction  were 
used  against  all  public  education  —  the 
ground  is  the  sajne,  the  old  prejudice  that 
claimed  education  was  the  business  of  the 
individual.  We  have  come  so  far  that  no 
communities  now  object  to  free  schools; 
though  many  still  grumble  at  high  schools 
that  ground  may  be  said  to  be  occupied ;  but 
if  the  argument  holds  for  common  and  high 
schools  that  thev  are  needed  for  the  ade- 
quate training  of  the  citizen  to  the  require- 
ments made  upon  him,  why  not  also  the 
higher  institutions,  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity ?    [Applause.] 

If  republican  institutions  are  to  endure, 
we  must  train  the  leaders  to  sympathv 
with  popular  ideas,  and  to  a  point  that  will 
enable  tnem  to  cope  with  men  trained  in  the 
best  institutions  of  the  world.  Unless  this 
is  done  either  our  leadership  will  be  inade- 
quate, or  it  will  fall  into  tne  hands  of  the 
wealthy  few  who  can  afford  the  training  de- 
nied to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

We  are  now  passing  through  an  exper- 
ience that  will  make  us  the  greatest  of  helps 
to  mankind,  or  the  greatest  of  warnings  to 
the  peoples  of  the  future  not  to  take  our 
road.  All  can  read  something  of  the  new 
problems  of  the  near  future;  and  we  must 
prepare  to  meet  their  demands. 

History  moves  in  cycles.  The  ancient 
Oriental  civilizations  grew  and  waned;  then 
the  Grecian,  then  the  Roman.  For  ages  re- 
pression had  its  day;  but  since  Luther  the 
world  has  had  a  cycle  of  liberty.  Man  has 
turned  his  face  to  the  dawn,  and  consecrated 
his  newly-founded  institutions  to  freedom* 
Liberty  has  its  perils;  but  the  only  remedy 
for  the  dangers  of  liberty  is  liberty,  and  we 
must  face  those  dangers  with  intelligence  of 
the  people  as  our  shield. 

In  the  century  since  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution,  we  have  passed  from  three  to 
seventy  millions,  and  the  advance  in  knowl- 
edge and  wealth  has  been  in  even  greater 
proportion;  we  are  completing  our  first 
cycle  with  a  record  of  growth  and  prosperity 
unheard  of,  unimagined  elsewhere  or  pre- 
viously. The  Revolution  found  us  a  prac- 
tically homogeneous  people.  I  do  not  over- 
look or  underrate  the  German  when  I  state 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  and 
the  tvpe  of  their  institutions  were  English. 
We  had  the  courage,  the  self  reliance,  the 
forward  look  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 
Since  then  we  have  been  absorbing  such  di- 
verse populations,  that  at  the  last  census 
nearly  one-third  were  either  foreign- bom, 
or  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents. 
Some  countries  have  given  us  millions,  17 
or  18  have  sent  more  than  100,000  each,  yet 
this  heterogeneous  mass  has  been  moulded 
into  one  people.    We  have  our  minor  dif* 
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ferences,  but  on  all  great  questions  we  are 
*one. 

Another  most  marvelous  fact  in  our  his- 
tory, without  a  precedent  in  the  past,  is  the 
reunion  of  the  people  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  To  day  we  see  the  very  men  who 
wore  shoulder-straps  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  fighting  under  them  for 
the  freedom  of  other  lanas.  |] Applause.] 
After  that  four  years  of  impassioned  strife, 
it  seemed  the  antagonism  would  never  die 
out;  yet  now  we  have  a  single  nationality. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  all  these  evi- 
dences of  God's  providential  care  point  to 
the  fact  that  He  nas  duties  for  this  nation 
in  the  future?  We  cannot  isolate  such  a 
nation,  so  strong  and  rich  and  g^eat,  from 
the  family  of  nations,  any  more  than  such 
a  family  trom  a  community.  So  we  find  the 
great  Republic  coming  to  its  problems,  and 
not  of  its  own  seeking,  but  in  the  course  of 
clearing  from  before  our  door  a  pest-house 
that  decency  could  no  longer  tolerate.  The 
hour  had  struck,  interference  was  a  fact, 
and  Dewey's  victory  turned  our  faces  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  to  face  and  adjust 
ourselves  to  a  new  and  unsought  duty. 
[Applause.] 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  far  that  duty 
may  extend;  but  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
our  country  did  it  shrink  from  the  test. 
The  nation  that  dare  not  meet  its  obliga- 
tions is  unfit  to  live,  and  God  would  either 
sweep  it  away,  or  what  is  worse,  leave  it  to 
die  of  its  own  corruption.  Education  must 
prepare  us  to  **  dare  to  do  all  that  may  be- 
come a  man. ' '  In  the  advance  movement  of 
the  race,  the  individual  or  nation  that  seeks 
^ood  only  for  itself  can  obtain  but  a  half 
^ood,  living  only  a  half  life.  But  as  we  are 
to  do  our  work  in  the  world,  we  must  be 
properly  trained  for  its  responsibilities.  At 
this  time  we  need  be  careful  not  to  permit 
the  idea  of  territorial  expansion  or  militar- 
ism. Who  shall  curb  this  danger?  The 
teacher  ot  the  common  school,  by  teaching 
principles  of  justice  as  well  as  liberty— of 
good- will,  benevolence,  self  sacrifice,  self- 
restraint,  self  denial. 

I  believe  the  country  teacher  and  the 
country  clergyman  are  the  most  powerful 
means  of  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  day  because  they  reach  them  in 
the  plastic  condition.  While  it  is  true  that 
30  per  cent,  are  already  in  the  cities,  and 
the  drift  is  still  cityward,  yet  in  the  path  of 
the  flood  stand  the  rural  teacher  and  pastor, 
educating  the  youth  in  justice  and  piety, 
sowing  seed  that  cannot  be  eradicated.  In 
the  hands  of  these  teachers  more  than  any 
others  rests  our  future;  and  if  they  rightly 
hear  and  wisely  heed  the  call  of  duty,  the 
education  they  accomplish  will  hold  our 
people  to  present  duty  and  future  glory.  I 
trust  every  one  of  us  may  try  to  contribute 
his  part.    [Applause.] 

At  the  dose  of  Dr.  Atherton's  address, 
Association  adjourned  to  9:15  a.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


DR.  WALLER  opened  the  session  with 
prayer,  and  several  selections  were 
sung,  followed  by  report  upon  the 

THADDBUS  STEVENS  MEMORIAI, 
PORTRAIT. 

Dr.  McCaskey  made  the  following  re- 
port from  the  committee  appointed  on 
this  subject: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  placing  the  memorial  portrait 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  in  the  offices  of  the  County, 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  consideration  of  his  great  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  cause  of  Common  School 
education  in  the  early  history  of  our  school 
legislation,  hereby  respectfully  report  ap- 
proval of  the  matter  proposed,  and  we  re- 
commend that  one  copy  of  the  finest  art 
proof  of  this  memorial  portrait,  on  vellum 
paper,  be  placed  in  each  of  the  educational 
centres  above  named,  and  that  the  copy  sent 
to  Harrisbu]|^  be  framed  in  uniform  size 
and  style  with  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Burrowes 
and  Dr.  Higbee  now  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

To  carry  the  above  into  effect  we  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  of  $175  from  the 
funds  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Signed:  J.  P.  McCaskey.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
E.  Mackey,  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  D.  J.  Wsller, 
Jr.,  Committee. 

Supt.  Harman,  of  Hazelton,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  sec- 
onded. 

Treasurer  Keck  said  he  did  not  like  to 
oppose  the  motion,  but  the  condition  of 
our  finances  should  be  considered.  He 
did  not  yet  know  how  much  money  would 
be  needed  to  pay  this  year's  bills,  but 
there  was  certain  to  be  a  call  upon  the 
balance.  We  yesterday  voted  $50  for 
cataloguing  the  Wickersham  Library. 
We  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  what  took 
place  some  years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lehigh.  We  ought  to  keep  a  comforta- 
ble balance  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  tbe 
contingency  of  a  session  which  does  not 
pay  expenses,  as  will  be  the  case  with  the 
present  one.  We  will  have  something 
over  two  hundred  members,  and  our  ex- 
penses willprobably  be  quite  beyond  our 
receipts.  This  should  be  considered  m 
making  appropriations. 

Dr.  McCaskey:  Of  course  there  must 
be  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  and  tbis 
will  not  exhaust  it.  I  have  taken  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  this  memorial  work» 
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There  was  a  large  deficit  in  both  the  Dr. 
Higbeeand  Dr.  Burrowes  memorial  funds, 
much  larger  than  the  balance  shown 
would  indicate,  for  I  credited  certain 
sums  that  were  not  afterwards  received, 
and  omitted  items  of  outlay  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  been 
included.  This  deficit  was  due  to  what 
some  might  regard  as  extravagance  on 
my  own  part,  as  chairman  of  these  com- 
mittees. The  members  of  both  commit- 
tees gave  me  their  full  approval  to  do 
what  seemed  best,  and  I  assured  them 
that  no  one  but  myself  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  good  any  deficit  that  might 
occur,  so  that  the  outlay  was  practically 
a  personal  matter,  and  I  paid  the  bills  as 
we  went  along,  and  whatever  balances 
remained  due  at  the  end.  I  believe  the 
work  was  well  done,  and  that  in  these 
and  other  memorials  Pennsylvania  is  un- 
matched in  the  matter  of  honoring  her 
great  educators.  The  deficit  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500)  or  more 
that  was  needed  to  close  these  two  grand 
accounts  was  cheerfully  paid;  I  wanted 
to  do  it,  for  I  loved  and  honored  the 
men. 

I  knew  Thaddeus  Stevens  also,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Higbee  and  Dr.  Burrowes,  and  I 
believe  his  strong  face  on  the  walls  of  the 
school-room  and  elsewhere  will  help  us 
to  remember  the  great  work  he  did  at  a 
time  when  no  other  man  could  have  done 
it.  He  saved  the  law  of  1834  from  re- 
peal by  a  legislature  elected  on  that  issue, 
by  what  he  regarded  the  greatest  and 
most  eflFective  speech  of  his  life — saved 
the  law  for  Burrowes  to  supplement  and 
enforce,  organizing  under  it  our  present 
public  school  system.  His  unique  and 
conspicuous  service  to  the  cause  of  com- 
mon schools  in  our  state  therefore  lay  in 
his  holding  the  law  upon  the  statute-book 
against  the  will  and  purpose  of  a  majority 
of  a  legislature  elected  to  insure  its  repeal. 
In  doing  this  he,  I  think,  providentially 
kept  the  way  open  for  the  great  work 
which  Dr.  Burrowes  was  called  to  do  in 
the  years  which  immediately  followed, 
when,  owing  to  an  unexpected  change  in 
the  pohtical  situation,  Stevens,  Ritner, 
and  Burrowes  became  the  political  trium- 
virate of  Pennsylvania.  Col.  McClure, 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  TimeSy  told  me 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  knew  nothing  in 
the  history  of  legislation  to  match  this 
feat  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  compelling 
a  legislative  body,  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  argument,  to  change  front  absolutely 


and  do  the  thing  which  a  majority  of  the 
members  had  been  elected  and  were 
pledged  and  resolved  not  to  do.  Even  in 
his  old  age  Mr.  Stevens  looked  back  to 
this  as  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done 
during  his  long  life  of  public  service. 

'*01d  Thad*'  and  **01d  Tom,''  as  they 
were  familiarly  known  at  home,  were 
near  neighbors  for  many  years  in  Lancas- 
ter— we  knew  them  well  there,  and  they 
ought  to  be  known  by  school  boys  and 
school  girls  all  over  Pennsylvania.  Bur- 
rowes when  he  went  into  Governor 
Ritner*  s  cabinet  was  the  youngest  man 
who  had  held  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  first  pile  of 
letters  that  came  to  his  desk  relating  to 
the  new  school  law,  of  which  up  to  that 
time  he  had  been  practically  ignorant, 
gave  him,  he  tells  us,  both  the  headache 
and  the  heartache;  but  he  saw  the  way 
opening  in  which  he  must  go — or  resign. 
He  was  too  proud,  too  brave,  to  resign. 
So  he  moved  on  in  the  open  path  of  duty 
— and  devoted  his  life  to  the  great  school 
work  which  here  for  the  first  time  really 
challenged  his  attention.  No  man,  I 
think,  deserves  so  great  honor  as  Dr. 
Burrowes  for  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  general  education  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; but  it  was  Thaddeus  Stevens  who 
saved  the  law  for  Dr.  Burrowes  to  enforce 
in  organizing  the  schools,  and  their  por- 
traits should  hang  side  by  side  in  school 
rooms  everywhere  throughout  the  State. 

The  portraits  that  hang  before  us  to- 
day upon  the  walls  of  this  court  room 
are,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  memorial 
work  authorized  by  this  Association,  and 
they  all  bring  back  the  memory  of  de- 
voted men.  That  of  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
which  is  here  shown  for  the  first  time,  is 
a  marvelously  life-like  picture  of  the  man. 
It  is  from  the  same  photograph  from 
which  Sartain's  fine  steel  engraving  was 
made,  but  much  larger,  and  more  satis- 
factory on  that  account.  The  picture 
here  shown  is  one  of  a  half  dozen  proofs 
printed  directly  from  the  boxwood,  on 
vellum  paper.  It  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  any  way.  The  work  is  by  Mr. 
Rea,  of  Philadelphia,  the  finest  artist  in 
his  line  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the 
three  or  four  men  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  United  States.  It  speaks 
for  Mr.  Rea  no  less  than  for  Mr.  Stevens. 
I  am  very  glad  to  present  here  such  a 
masterpiece  of  the  engraver's  art. 

If  this  appropriation  gives  promise  of 
exhausting  the  treasury,  I  am  willing,  as 
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heretofore,  to  make  good  aay  deficit.     I 
hope  the  report  will  be  adopted. 

Supt.  J.  I.  Robb,  of  Bryn  Mawr :  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  appropriation ; 
but  as  the  enrollment  this  3'ear  is  so  small 
and  the  treasury  balance  will  be  consider- 
ably reduced,  perhaps  it  is  more  than  we 
can  properly  afford.  We  voted  $50  yester- 
day to  the  Wickersham  Library;  this 
$175  will  make  $225.  I  move  to  amend 
the  report  by  making  the  appropriation 
$100. 

Dr.  McCaskey:  Which  means  that  I 
shall  pay  this  additional  amount.  Well: 
I  will  do  it. 

The  Chair :  I  think  Dr.  McCaskey  is 
as  jealous  for  our  financial  interest  as 
any  one,  and  only  asks  that  this  be  done 
if  it  is  warranted  by  the  condition  of  the 
funds.  He  would  not  press  the  matter 
otherwise. 

Miss  Lloyd :  What  balance  did  we 
have  from  last  year  ? 

Treasurer  Keck :  Some  $500  I  think — 
I  have  not  my  account  at  hand.  I  will 
second  Mr.  Robb*s  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  what  this  year's  bills  will  foot  up  ; 
one  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
says  they  will  not  exceed  $225.  Add 
this  $50  and  $175  and  you  see  where  we 
are.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  for  the 
treasury ;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  bills 
to  pay  and  no  funds.  We  have  been 
there.  We  should  have  a  suitable  nest- 
egg  in  hand. 

Supt.  Harman:  I  am  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  financial  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  do  not  understand  the  Treas- 
urer's allusion.  But  I  think  the  teachers 
of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  able  to  ap- 
propriate the  sum  asked  for.  It  is  not 
enough,  perhaps  not  half  enough,  to  do 
the  work  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  done. 
The  amendment  will  simply  add  to  an  in- 
dividual burden  ;  I  hope  it  will  not  pre- 
vail, 

Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith :  After  paying 
our  expenses  here  as  estimated  and  mak- 
ing this  appropriation,  we  will  still  have 
a  balance  of  $325  or  $350  to  carry  over, 
which  is  a  comfortable  **  nest-egg."  I 
think  the  Association  should  vote  the 
amount  asked  for ;  it  is  not  enough  to  do 
the  work,  but  enough  to  justify  the 
undertaking. 

Supt  Gramley :  I  am  compelled  to  say 
a  word,  though  I  would  rather  not.  Our 
local  attendance  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
and  it  is  charged  that  it  was  not  properly 
worked  up.     So  far  as  it  applies  to  me 


personally,  the  charge  is  not  true.  We 
advertised  the  meeting  in  all  the  papers, 
and  special  notices  were  given  for  several 
weeks.  I  am  sorry  the  teachers  did  not 
come  out ;  but  many  are  engaged  in  farm 
work,  and  teaching  is  not  paid  sufficiently 
to  do  as  we  like.  But  how  about  the 
other  matters?  Of  the  five  members  of 
Executive  Committee,  only  the  resident 
member  is  here ;  we  cannot  get  their  offi- 
cial action  because  no  one  is  here.  Perhaps 
the  time  of  the  meeting  was  an  error— the 
attractions  of  Washington  are  too  strong 
for  us.  But  to  come  to  the  point  under 
discussion,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  original 
proposition,  and  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Dr.  Waller :  This  is  the  first  proposi- 
tion for  the  State  Association  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  When 
we  remember  his  work,  the  $175  for  per- 
petuating his  memory  by  displaying  his 
face  upon  our  walls  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable, and  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
go  on  record  as  grudging  the  $75  and  te- 
ducing  the  amount.  Besides  we  should 
consider  the  work  of  Dr.  McCaskey,  and 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Supt.  Mackey:  Ingratitude  is  the 
blackest  of  human  crimes.  As  we  look 
at  these  faces  on  the  walls,  and  think  of 
what  we  owe  these  men,  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  unwilling  to  do  so  little 
to  honor  one  of  them.  Of  course  the  $1 75 
will  not  begin  to  cover  the  expense.  It 
has  been  shown  that  we  can  do  this  and 
have  money  left.  Why  should  this  As- 
sociation accumulate  money  ?  Most  teach- 
ers die  poor  anyway.  Let  us  at  least  die 
with  a  clear  conscience.     [Laughter.] 

Prof.  Darlington  :  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  small  enrollment,  so  far 
from  the  centres  of  population,  and  it 
should  not  be  unfavorably  criticised.  I 
think  this  amendment  had  better  be  voted 
down— the  difference  is  rather  a  small 
business  to  dispute  about. 

Treasurer  Keck :  I  am  sorry  to  take 
this  stand,  but  I  believe  it  is  my  duty. 
The  Association  has  not  dealt  illiberally 
with  this  memorial  work.  I  have  not  the 
figures  of  the  Higbee  appropriation  ;  but 
we  paid  out  $roo  to  the  Wickersham  fund 
at  Media  ;  ^250  to  the  Burrowes  Fund  at 
Mt.  Gretna,  and  $100  more  at  New  Castle; 
yesterday  $50  to  catalogue  the  Memorial 
Library,  and  now  we  are  asked  for  $175 
more.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  money 
and  can  pay  it :  but  is  it  wise  ?    I  doubt 
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it.  If  we  make  this  appropriation,  I 
think  the  amendment  should  prevail. 

Dr.  McCaskey :  The  Treasurer  is  a 
staunch  man  :  I  hold  him  in  the  highest 
regard.  The  treasury  is  his  care;  he 
ought  to  look  after  it,  and  he  does  look 
after  it,  and  I  respect  his  position — yet  I 
think  he  is  wrong  in  this  case.  When 
the  Association  gave  the  $250  to  the 
Burrowes  Fund,  I  supplemented  it  with 
another  $250  at  that  time,  and  with 
several  times  that  amount  before  the  ac- 
counts were  finally  closed.  The  $100 
which  was  generously  voted  by  the  Asso- 
dation  to  reduce  the  deficit  reported  at 
the  New  Castle  meeting  was  used  mainly 
to  replace  the  pictures  destroyed  in  the 
State  Capitol  fire,  and  they  again  hang 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  better  now  than  at  first. 
I  think  the  generous  policy  is  always  the 
true  policy.  **  There  is  that  scattereth 
and  yet  increaseth."  Prof  Keek's  policy 
is  business,  undoubtedly  ;  but  sometimes 
too  close  adherence  to  business  methods 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  a  body  like  this  should  carry  a  very 
large  balance  in  its  treasury.  I  will  do 
the  work  in  the  manner  proposed,  no 
matter  what  sum  is  appropriated. 

The  amendment  of  Supt.  Robb,  to  re- 
duce the  sum  to  $100,  was  voted  down, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  appropri- 
ating $175  was  adopted. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Kelchner,  principal  of  Wil- 
Uamsport  high  school,  read  the  following 
paper  on  the 

TRUE  FUNCTION  OP  THE  HIGH  SCHOOt  IN 
THE  PUBI.IC  SCHOOIv  SYSTEM. 

It  would  be  fortunate  at  the  outset  of  this 
discussion  if  we  could  agree  upon  just  what 
constitutes  a  hijg^h  school.  It  would  be  much 
simpler  to  consider  the  function  of  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasium,  whose  subjects  and  hours 
of  instruction  are  clearly  denned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. But  with  us,  the  high  school  is  a 
term  of  uncertain  significance.  In  common 
usage,  it  conveys  no  idea  of  the  length  or 
thoroughness  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 
The  high  school  is  strictly  a  local  institu- 
tion. Many  villages,  and  even  the  more 
populous  country  districts,  have  their  hieh 
schools,  with  a  year  or  more  of  higher  study. 
These  schools  are  practical  expressions  of 
interest  in  education,  which  our  cities  would 
often  do  well  to  emulate.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion,  we  should  limit  the 
term  high  school  to  those  schools  whose 
courses  of  study  do  no  less  than  completely 
bridge  the  gap  that  separates  the  common 
school  from  the  college.  Other  so-called 
high  schools  must  be  considered  only  as 


doing  some  high  school  work,  or  as  in  pro- 
cess of  development  to  become  true  high 
schools. 

*'No  system  of  public  education,"  says 
Huxley,  *'  is  worthy  the  name  of  State,  un- 
less it  creates  a  great  educational  ladder  with 
one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the 
university."  In  such  a  system  the  position 
of  the  hi^h  school  is  plain.  It  must  be 
closely  articulated  with  the  common  schools 
and  with  the  colleges,  so  that  a  pupil  may 
enter  and  pass  on  to  higher  work  without 
loss  of  time. 

Although  secondary  schools  are  said  to  be 
''the  most  ancient  of  existinc^  educational 
institutions,"  our  Pennsylvania  high 
schools  have  grown  out  of  the  common 
schools.  For  this  reason,  thev  are  generally 
closely  connected  with  the  lower  schools. 
Along  with  their  development  there  have 
been  changes  in  the  reciuirements  for  admis- 
sion, but  the  close  adjustment  of  the  hi^h 
school  with  the  lower  schools  of  its  own  dis- 
trict has  never  been  willingly  disturbed. 
And  in  its  relation  to  the  lower  schools,  the 
hieh  school  has  an  important  function. 
P/ducators  have  long  recognized  this  func- 
tion of  the  high  school.  The  reports  of  the 
National  Association  are  rich  with  references 
to  the  effectiveness  with  which  it  is  per- 
formed. In  1879,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, said :  *  *It  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  elementary  schools  to  teach  facts.  In 
the  secondary  school  the  learner  is  required 
to  refer  the  facts  he  has  discovered  to  their 
causes  and  to  reason  for  general  principles." 
Manv  quotations  may  be  cited  to  show  that 
the  high  school  makes  the  elementary  in- 
struction effective.  In  1873  it  was  declared 
that  **The  vitalization  of  the  acquirements 
of  the  lower  erades  is  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  high  school. ' '  At  the  same 
meeting,  Dr.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  said:  *'The 
high  school  is  indispensable  to  the  vitality 
of  the  schools  of  lower  grade."  I* Every 
child  who  hopes  to  reach  the  higher  grade  is 
stimulated  by  a  wholesome  anxiety  to  pass 
the  initial  examination.  Others  are  vital- 
ized by  a  sort  of  mental  induction." 

The  high  school  thus  stands  for  a  higher 
educational  ideal  in  the  community.  It  was 
through  the  highest  class  that  Dr.  Arnold 
elevated  his  school,  and  so,  through  our 
high  schools,  we  are  elevating  the  tone  of 
common  school  instruction. 

The  true  high  school  should  be  no  less 
closely  associated  with  the  college.  In  this 
relation  it  is  the  function  of  the  high  school 
to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  pass  on  to  higher 
work  without  delay  or  educational  waste. 
This  duty  has  been  more  tardily  recognized. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  adjust- 
ment have  been  largely  removed  in  the  last 
few  years.  With  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form college  requirements  in  English  and 
the  careful  description  and  limitation  of  re- 
quirements in  otner  subjects,  the  colleges 
offer  definite  and  comparatively  uniform 
'  conditions  of  admission.    The  high  school 
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sbonld  not  be  limited  to  preparing  pnpils  for 
college,  but  it  is  true  here  as  in  Massachu- 
setts that,  **The  hi^h  school  is  a  magnet 
calling  from  the  lowliest  homes  their  bright- 
est and  best  talent/'  Under  high  school 
training,  boys  and  girls  are  awakened  to 
new  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  it  is  the 
function  of  this  school  not  only  to  arouse  its 
pupils  but  to  lead  them  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  higher  institutions. 

In  such  a  system  of  popular  education, 
the  high  school  has  also  an  important  social 
function.  Not  only  does  it  elevate  the  intel- 
lectual ideals  of  a  community,  and  give  the 
substantial  prizes  of  intellectual  superiority, 
so  that  Dr.  McCosh  has  declared  that  **  Mas- 
sachusetts owes  its  eminence  mainly  to  its 
high  schools  and  academies,''  the  high 
school  is  the  school  of  the  people,  offering 
the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  to  the 
rich  and  poor  alike,  it  is  a  social  force,  work- 
ing upon  the  plastic  youth  of  the  commun- 
ity, it  unites  all  classes  in  sympathetic  effort, 
fuses  differences  of  creed  and  station  by  the 
fervor  of  the  human  sympathies,  and  estab- 
lishes an  aristocracy  of  education  as  opposed 
to  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  An  eMcient 
public  high  school  is  the  best  modem  means 
of  social  reform. 

Important  as  are  these  functions  of  vital- 
izing and  rendering  effective  the  work  of  the 
lower  erades,  of  arousing  high  ambitions 
and  of  leading  the  jouth  to  the  doors  of  our 
colleges,  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
wealth  and  of  uniting  the  community  with 
the  bonds  of  a  higher  svmpathy,  the  true 
function  of  the  high  school  includes,  but 
transcends,  all  these.  The  high  school  does 
not  exist  primarily  for  the  sake  of  vitalizing 
the  lower  schools.  It  can  do  this  only  by 
the  influence  of  its  own  stronger  vitality 
and  higher  purposes.  Most  plainly,  the 
high  school  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  the  colleges. 

Of  the  21,903  pupils  in  our  Pennsylvania 
high  schools  during  the  year  1895-%,  only 
1771,  or  eight  per  cent.,  were  preparing  for 
college,  while  of  the  3,393  graduates  that 
year,  481.  or  fourteen  percent.,  intended  to 
go  to  college.  The  same  year  nineteen  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  Massachusetts  high 
schools  and  twenty -three  per  cent,  of  their 
graduates  were  preparing  for  college.  Four- 
teen per  cent,  of  all  the  high  school  pupils 
in  the  United  States  and  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  of  tJhe  graduates  in  1896  were  classed 
as  college  preparatory  students.  While 
from  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the 
Pennsylvania  high  schools  are  not  prepar- 
ing their  fair  proportion  of  pupils  for  col- 
lege, it  is  also  established  most  conclusively 
that  no  high  school  can  devote  itself  to  the 
single  purpose  of  a  college-preparatory 
school  without  sacrificing  tne  interests  of 
the  majority  of  its  pupils  and  seriously  re- 
stricting its  own  usefulness.  No  more  is 
its  primaiy  function  social  reform.  These 
are  but  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  its  real 
■***<*tion,  which  must  be  sought  not  by  con- 


sidering its  relations  as  an  institution  to  the 
lower  schools,  to  the  college,  or  even  to  the 
community.  More  important  and  signifi- 
cant is  its  relation  to  the  pupil.  The  niph. 
school  that  prepares  its  pupils  for  right  liv- 
ing, by  the  systematical  development  of  the 
intellect,  the  sensibilities  and  the  will,  is 
exercising  its  proper  function,  to  which 
these  other  benefits  will  be  added.  The  high 
school  must  take  an  independent  not  a  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  great  system  of  educa- 
tion. Its  purpose  must  be  no  less  than  to* 
discharge  in  its  own  sphere  the  high  duties 
of  all  instruction.  As  Matthew  Arnold  says 
in  one  of  his  masterly  reports,  **  The  office 
and  aim  of  instruction,  say  some  people,  is 
to  make  a  man  a  eood  citizen,  or  a  good 
Christian,  or  a  gentleman ;  or  it  is  to  fit  him 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  or  it  is  to  do  his  dutv 
in  that  station  of  life  to  which  he  is  called. 
These  are  at  best  secondary  and  indirect 
aims  of  instruction,  its  prime  direct  aim  is 
to  enable  a  man  to  know  himself  and  the 
world,* ^  And  so  in  the  words  of  Arnold, 
'*  The  true  function  of  the  high  school  is  no 
less  than  to  enable  its  pupils  to  know  them- 
selves and  the  world."  **To  know  them- 
selves," is  secured  by  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, of  history  and  of  literature—the  record 
and  the  substance  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  humanity.  The  world  becomes 
known  by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  the  ob- 
jects and  the  laws  of  nature.  Or  to  state  the 
same  high  purpose  in  the  light  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  which  Dr.  Butler  has  thrown 
so  clearly  upon  the  dark  problems  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  the  function  of  the  high  school  to 
bring  the  child  into  *'  a  ^^dual  adjustment 
to  [a  portion  ofj  the  spiritual  possessions  of 
the  race."  With  this  conception,  **It  be- 
comes absolutely  impossible  for  us  any 
longer  to  identi^  education  with  mere  ac> 
quisition  of  learning;  and  we  begin  to  look 
upon  it  as  really  the  vestibule  of  Uie  highest 
and  the  richest  type  of  living." 

The  high  school  that  pertorms  this  high 
function,  supplements  most  ably  the  work 
of  the  lower  grades,  exercises  the  most 
powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  commun- 
ity and  affords  the  best  preparation  for  col- 
lege. For  with  the  co-ordination  of  our 
educational  institutions,  it  has  become  an 
axiom  that  *'  that  which  is  intrinsically  the 
best  in  any  particular  stage  of  development 
is  also  the  oest  preparation  for  that  whidi 
comes  after." 

Considering  the  exalted  function  of  the 
hi^h  school  and  its  dependence  upon 
strictly  local  conditions,  it  is  not  perhaps 
surprising  to  read  in  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Harris  transmitting  the  repoit  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  that  **  the  most  defective  part 
of  the  education  in  this  country  is  that  of 
secondary  schools."  This  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  lack  of  clear  definition  of  the 
scope  and  function  of  high  school  work. 
As  a  result  the  teaching  has  been  mechani- 
cal and  without  purpose.  The  valuable  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  im- 
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portant  circnlars  on  English,  Mathematics 
and  Sciences  issued  by  Harvard  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  aroused  much  interest 
and  fairly  outlined  the  general  character  of 
high  school  work.  The  greatest  weakness  of 
the  high  school  lies  now  in  its  teaching. 
This  must  be  done  by  teachers  who  have 
not  only  superior  attainments  of  culture 
and  of  knowledge  but  who  have  also  the 
skill  to  direct  and  the  enthusiasm  to  inspire 
pupils  to  their  best  efforts.  It  was  an  ar- 
raignment no  less  just  than  it  was  severe 
when  Dr.  Butler,  before  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  said  in  1895: 
*'  Perhaps  no  secondary  school  or  college  in 
America  can  show  teaching  to  compare,  in 
mastery  of  scientific  method  and  in  technical 
skill,  with  the  best  teaching  to  be  seen  in 
man;f  of  the  public  elementary  schools'' 
(particularly  in  the  Western  States).  This 
rreat  question  of  proper  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  itself  an  important  subject  for 
discussion,  must  be  practically  settled  be- 
fore the  high  school  can  be  made  to  perform 
its  proper  function.  The  teachers  must 
make  great  advance  in  professional  skill 
and  knowledge,  become  practically  familiar 
with  such  great  psychological  doctrines  as 
those  of  apperception  and  of  interest,  and 
must  be  inspired  with  the  zeal  to  realize  in 
their  work,  the  highest  ideals  of  education. 
The  subjects  appropriate  to  high  school 
instruction  fortunately  have  been  clearly 
defined  by  recent  investigators.  It  may  l>e 
profitable  to  inquire  briefly  what  is  the  part 
that  each  shall  take  in  the  mnctional  activity 
of  the  school. 

Latin  and  Greeks  both  of  which  must  be 
taught  in  the  complete  high  school,  should 
not  be  made  a  study  of  technical  grammar 
and  of  philology.  Such  teaching,  which  is 
too  common  in  our  schools,  is  supposed  to 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  affords  an 
excellent  means  of  mental  discipline.  But, 
as  Dr.  Harris  has  said  in  his  comment  upon 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
•*  The  game  of  Chess  would  furnish  a  good 
course  of  study  for  the  discipline  of  the 
powers  of  attention  and  calculation  of  ab- 
stract combinations,  but  it  would  give  its 
posessor  little  or  no  knowledge  of  man  or 
nature.  * '  The  amount  of  introductory  study 
in  these  languages  should  be  carefully 
selected  for  its  immediate  usefulness  in  read- 
ing the  language,  and  then  the  pupil  should 
be  led  to  read  freely,  noting  less  the  pecu- 
liarities of  syntax  and  etymology  than  the 
significance  and  beauty  of  the  author's 
thoughts.  The  classical  teaching  of  our 
high  schools  must  be  vitalized  by  bringing 
out  its  human  instead  of  its  technical  in- 
terest. 

Whle  classical  teaching  has  become  for- 
mal in  subservience  to  an  obsolete  concep- 
tion, the  modem  languages  have  been  pur- 
sued almost  without  any  conception  of  their 
educational  value.  The  most  common  ob- 
ject, perhaps,  has  been  to  cultivate  the  ability 


to  speak  the  language.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  that  as  an  accomplishment,  it  is  of 
almo  t  insignificant  educational  value.  We 
will  do  well  to  refer  to  a  remark  quoted  by 
Matthew  Arnold  from  Dr.  Marsh's  History 
of  the  English  Language,  **  that  the  speak- 
ing of  several  languages  tends  to  make  ihe 
thought  thin  and  shallow,  and,  so  far  from 
in  itself  carrying  us  to  vital  knowledge, 
needs  a  compensating  force  to  prevent  its 
carrying  us  away  from  it."  It  is  well  to 
fix  the  grammatical  principles  by  training 
to  write  the  language,  but  here,  as  in  the 
classics,  the  real  educational  value  depends 
upon  our  making  the  lan^a^e  an  intro- 
duction to  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
people. 

English,— TYat  teaching  of  English  has 
had  much  attention  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  yet 
become  truly  eflScient.  Here  it  is  pre-em- 
inently the  speaking  and  the  writing  of  the 
lang[uage  that  must  be  improved,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  Beginning  with 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  the  high  school  should  give 
its  pupils  practical  training  throughout^  its 
course,  stimulating  them  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  best  in  literature, 
attending  less  to  the  technical  analysis  of 
the  text  than  to  the  leading  features  of 
style,  and  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
author  and  his  thought.  Here,  as  every- 
where, it  is  the  human  interest  that  must 
prevail. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  study  of 
English  is  the  study  of  the  institutions  in 
our  own  and  other  lands.  Here  the  selec- 
tive skill  of  the  teacher  needs  always  to  be 
brought  into  play.  The  danger  is  that  the 
learner  may  be  required  to  learn  too  many 
independent  facts.  In  this,  reform  has 
probably  gone  further  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  high  school  work.  Pupils 
should  be  led  to  attend  only  to  the 
more  important  historical  facts,  and  then, 
by  careful  comparison  of  standard  histor- 
ians, to  escape  slavish  adherence  to  the 
text  and  to  form  that  clear  conception  of  the 
event  which  serves  as  a  nucleus  of  associa- 
tion. The  teaching  in  geography,  as  the 
teaching  in  many  other  subjects,  must  be 
carefully  co-ordinated  with  the  teaching  of 
history. 

Mathematics, — The  educational  value  of 
mathematics  has  been  called  into  Question, 
partly  because  many  subjects  have  been  im- 
properly included,  especially  in  arithmetic, 
but  principally  because  the  teaching[  has 
degenerated  into  a  dull  and  wearisome 
grind.  Properly  taught,  mathematical 
study  becomes  for  the  pupil  what  Herbert 
Spencer  has  happily  characterized  as  "  a 
process  of  self- development!"  Thus  the 
pupil  may  be  led  beyond  the  text-book  to 
practical  and  original  problems,  until  in 
geometry  the  keenest  interest  is  aroused, 
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while  the  pupil  gains  ereat  power  of  inven- 
tion and  reason.  Such  a  course  of  original 
and  independent  work  will  go  far  to  culti- 
vate self-reliance  and  character. 

The  Natural  Sciences  introduce  the  pupil 
to  the  world  and  nature.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished onlv  by  the  study  of  the  objects 
themselves.  The  text-book  has  been  studied 
too  long.  At  best  it  can  serve  only  as  a 
guide,  or  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of 
actual  observation.  The  educational  value 
of  the  natural  sciences  depends  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  knowledge,  which  should 
be  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  As  the 
result  of  scientific  study  in  the  high  school, 
the  pupil  should  have  learned  to  recognize 
the  world  of  nature,  as  something  not  re- 
mote, but  lying  all  about  him.  He  should 
have  been  led  to  discover,  or  at  least  to  ver- 
ify, the  most  important  scientific  truths, 
and  he  should  have  acquired  something  of 
the  patient,  observant  attitude  of  mind 
which  belongs  to  the  scientific  method. 

The  pupil's  self-development  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  the  sciences  will  be  greatlv 
promoted  by  the  use  of  drawing,  which 
gives  an  accurate  and  valuable  form  of 
thought-expression,  as  well  as  the  scholas- 
tic f^race  otself- reliance.  Physical  training 
earned  throughout  the  course  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  interest  and  to  the 
healthy  activity  of  the  school. 

Such,  in  eeneral,  are  the  instrumentali- 
ties and  methods  bv  which  the  high  school 
is  to  contribute  to  the  spiritual  development 
of  the  youth,  and  to  bring  him  into  a  por- 
tion of  his  spiritual  inheritance.  This  ex- 
alted function  is  not  incompatible  with  its 
familiar  duties  of  vitalizing  the  lower 
schools,  of  preparing  students  for  college, 
and  of  leavening  the  community  with  a 
spirit  of  social  equality.  Such  a  high  school, 
inspired  by  the  highest  ideals  of  education, 
and  aiming  in  all  things  to  lead  its  pupils 
into  a  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  the 
world,  will  take  its  proper  place  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State  without  sacri- 
ficing its  independence. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  Wm.  L.  Tomlins,  of  Chicago, 
addressed  the  Association  on  this  subject, 
substantially  as  follows : 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  I  should 
tell  you  all  about  music  and  the  practical 
way  to  apply  it  in  school,  in  our  limited 
time.  As  we  are  not  an  assembly  of  music- 
ians, but  general  educators,  perhaps  I  shall 
best  improve  the  opportunity  by  showing 
the  reasonableness  of  music  in  school,  and 
indicating  what  help  it  may  give  in  general 
education  that  no  other  subject  can  give  so 
well.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  spend  some 
time  in  answering  any  practical  questions 
that  may  be  ofifered.  Much  can  be  done  in  a 
practical  way  by  teachers  in  their  rooms,  in 
the  matter  of  music — teachers  who  may  not  . 
have  much  voice,  nor  much  musical  knowl-  ' 


edge,  for  our  grade  teachers  are  not  expected 
to  oe  music  teachers. 

Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  boy  as 
three  circles  interior  to  each  other;  the  outer 
representing  what  he  does,  the  middle  what 
he  thinks,  the  inner  at  the  centre  what  he  is. 
For  many  years  we  have  been  giving  atten- 
tion mainly  to  the  middle  section— mental- 
ity. Children  have  been  taught  to  count,  to 
contrive,  to  scheme,  to  express  themselves 
and  also  to  conceal  themselves  sometimes 
[laughter].  Then  came  the  kindergarten 
and  the  manual  school,  where  children 
played,  and  did  things,  and  made  things — 
still  along  the  channel  of  mentality,  but 
linking  the  thought  to  the  act  in  wholesome 
occupation .  But  too  often  the  central  re^on 
has  been  left  either  unreached  or  very  inef- 
ficiently; yet  it  is  the  most  important  part 
of  a  boy,  for  there  are  the  germs  of  flower 
and  weed,  readv  to  be  stimulated  into  beau- 
tiful or  harmful  growth ,  yet  unknown  to  the 
teacher,  the  parent,  or  the  boy  himself. 

Now  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  this 
inner  of  the  boy  and  the  inner  of  music;  as 
the  heart  of  the  boy  is  his  life,  so  the  heart 
of  music  is  the  universal  life.  There  is  a 
distinct  relation  between  the  heart-beat  and 
the  beats  in  music,  and  by  recognizing  this 
and  applying  it  we  may  stimulate  him  to  all 

food  purposes,  and  so  fill  his  heart  with  the 
owers  of  good,  that  when  sudden  tempta- 
tion threatens  to  bring  out  the  weeds  of  evil, 
they  shall  find  little  room  to  grow.  Given  a 
fair  chance,  the  flowers  will  have  the  best  of 
it;  for  light  is  more  than  darkness.  God  is 
l^reater  tiban  evil  [applause].  There  is  an 
inner  of  music  to  which  the  inner  of  the  boy 
will  respond,  and  we  must  recoznize  that 
this  reaches  to  the  very  centre  of  individu- 
ality. We  have  improved  in  this,  that  there 
is  not  so  much  **  don't ''  in  the  schools,  and 
more  do;  but  it  is  largely  doing  in  concert, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  and  deal 
wisely  with  the  individual — there  is  danger 
here,  even  because  all  move  along  so  nicely 
together.  It  is  possible  to  train  Uie  outside 
while  we  starve  or  crush  the  individual  life. 
Music  helps  us  here,  since  it  goes  down  into 
the  heart,  where  the  boy  really  lives,  and 
helps  to  make  him  free— not  for  license,  but 
for  liberty.  We  can  so  teach  it  as  to  promote 
first  self-control,  then  self-mastery.  Not 
that  music  alone  is  sufficient  for  all,  any 
more  than  sunlight  alone  is  sufficient  for 
your  garden ;  but  as  the  sunlight  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  garden,  so  will  music  the 
growth  of  the  boy.  But  I  am  not  here  to 
moralize,  and  will  not  press  the  application 
—you  must  read  between  the  lines. 

The  Universality  of  Music:  No  savage 
nation  is  without  some  rhythmic  forms. 
The  mother  sings,  the  infant  coos,  the  chil- 
dren carol,  the  lover  sings  to  his  sweetheart, 
worship  has  its  anthem,  the  battle  its  hymn, 
death  its  funeral  march  and  the  dirge- 
music  accompanies  us  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Music  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
unwholesome — the  maiden  laments  the  loss 
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of  her  lover  in  song,  but  not  the  miser  his 
eold.  Here  a  point  is  sometimes  sought  to 
be  made  in  reference  to  suggestive  dance 
movements;  but  I  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  no  great  musician  ever  wrote 
a  line  that  is  not  pure  as  sunlight.  Even 
when  not  fully  understood,  music  encom- 
passes us  as  the  mother's  arms  surround 
the  child;  and  they  who  do  not  understand 
are  yet  consoled  and  stren^hened. 

The  Power  of  Music:  Did  you  ever  note 
in  the  self-seeking  rush  of  a  great  city,  how 
when  the  sound  of  a  band  comes  down  the 
street,  men's  step  becomes  more  elastic  and 
their  movements  freer,  as  if  workday  had 
been  transformed  into  holiday?  And  the 
brass  bands  are  not  always  good,  either,  at 
least  in  the  west  [laughter.]  But  the  power 
of  song  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  in- 
strumentation, llie  great  tempNerance  apos- 
tle Gough  began  his  orations  with  stories  of 
various  kinds,  and  superficial  people 
thought  he  was  simply  getting  on  good 
terms  with  his  audience;  but  he  looked 
deeper,  touching  men  on  all  sides  till  he  had 
broQf^ht  the  whole  assembly  into  moldable 
condition,  and  then  he  struck  his  miehty 
blows.  But  what  took  him  perhaps  a  half- 
hoar,  Patti  would  accomplisn  in  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds  with  a  single  verse  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  or  Nilsson  with 
"  The  Swanee  River,*'  or  some  other  heart- 
touching  ballad.  Such  a  verse  of  a  song  has 
power  to  let  down  the  tension  of  the  nerve 
that  is  almost  ready  to  snap;  to  put  new  life 
into  the  woman  worn  to  lassitude  that  is 
hardly  able  to  sit  up;  to  bring  out  the  inner 
manhood  and  womanhood,  to  brins^  us  to- 
gether as  equals  and  flash  through  the  whole 
circuit  a  feeling  of  common  brotherhood  and 
good-will.  ;i  believe  this  power  finds  re- 
sponse in  all;  that  this  sympathy  with 
music  is  not  the  gift  of  the  few,  but  the 
birthright  of  the  many,  that  we  may  speak 
to  each  other  from  the  heart,  regardless  of 
words.  And  I  believe  this  wonderful  power 
can  be  harnessed,  to  help  us  work  out  the 
elaborate  problems  of  these  latter  days. 
This  qualify  is  not  contained  necessarily  or 
altogether  m  the  do  re-mi,  the  sharps  and 
flats,  and  so  on.  We  know  many  people 
who  know  all  that,  who  can  sing  high  and 
low  and  with  marvelous  agility,  who  are 
not  musicians  nor  singers,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  Here  too '  *  the  letter  killeth. ' ' 
Song  should  be  the  vocal  utterance  of  the 
self— that  which  is  inner,  vital,  unique. 
TTiere  is  an  inner  and  outer  to  all  things;  of 
the  outer  which  is  manhood,  the  inner  is 
brotherhood.  In  the  coarser  qualities,  a 
man  may  not  be  as  smart  as  his  dog;  but 
the  man  has  what  the  dog  has  not— the 
power  to  come  out  of  himself  and  look  into 
nimself  and  into  the  inner  of  his  brother,  so 
that  our  souls  touch  one  another.  They  tell 
us  all  this  is  unpractical,  that  when  we  have 
to  dodge  the  cabs  on  the  street  we  have  no 
time  to  melt  to  tenderness,  that  **  the  iron 
pot  survives,"  and  the  like;  but  there  is 


such  a  thing  as  too  much  attention  to  me- 
chanical physical  alertness,  while  the  heart 
is  starvea  and  shriveled  away.  I  am  not  to 
be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  mechan- 
ical part  which  is  necessary.  We  cannot 
study  music  to  advantage  unless  from  the 
great  masters,  and  we  must  be  ab}e  to  read 
them— I  have  had  to  read  scores  of  40  lines 
at  a  time  in  my  professional  work — but  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  finest  skill  is 
not  enough  if  the  heart,  the  self,  is  left  out. 

The  Vitality  of  Music:  The  test  of  life  is 
that  it  creates  something.  Many  people 
think  they  are  alive  when  uiey  are  not  at  all 
[laughter].  In  any  crowd  in  Chicago  3'ou 
may  see  representatives  of  the  loafer  class — 
men  who  have  passed  by  all  their  opportu- 
nities, have  no  occupation,  are  useless  and 
practically  lifeless;  you  may  warm  them 
outside  for  a  moment,  but  cannot  arouse 
them  at  the  centre.  But  the  singer,  whose 
little  verse  moistens  every  eye  and  sets 
every  heart  beating  in  unison— she  creates. 
And  this  is  every  one's  gift,  measurably,  if 
we  would  but  use  it. 

The  Completeness  of  Music:  Correspond- 
ing to  the  inner  completeness  of  the  soul, 
or  course,  all  things  m  their  measure;  the 
complete  boy  is  not  the  complete  man,  the 
complete  link  is  not  the  complete  chain; 
but  the  inner  individuality  of  each  one  of  us 
is  complete,  unique,  without  a  counterpart. 
And  of  this  inner  self  the  voice  is  sons^. 
The  written  word,  even  the  spoken  word, 
often  fails  of  its  effect;  but  son^  eoes  to  the 
centre  of  being.  And  this  individuality 
and  its  recognition  are  the  basis  of  growth; 
service  to  others  must  lift  us  to  nobility, 
and  the  highest  service  is  uplifting  the  soul 
by  the  spirituality  of  art.  Measurable 
quantities  belong  to  the  finite;  strike  your 
curve  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
circle,  and  still  it  is  finite;  but  close  the 
curve,  complete  it,  and  you  have  the  sym- 
bol of  infinity.  Hold  the  bell  by  the  handle, 
and  strike  its  note,  and  we  all  know  in  the 
dark  it  is  a  bell,  and  what  kind  of  a  bell; 
but  hold  it  by  the  rim,  or  crack  it,  and  you 
cannot  distinguish  its  note  from  any  other 
old  metal— it  has  the  same  dead  chink.  So 
some  education  not  only  starts  with  the 
dull  chink  of  the  commonplace— **  two 
chinks  mean  this,  four  chinks  that"  [laugh- 
ter] -  but  never  gets  away  from  it.  That  is 
moving  around  the  outer  circle,  but  never 
touches  the  inner.  You  can  see  the  people 
it  produces  in  any  street  car— chink,  chink, 
chink  [laughter]- no  nobility,  no  spintual- 
itj%  no  arousing  of  the  inner  to  new  life. 
Will  not  music  help  us  here?    [Applause.] 

But,  says  somebody,  can  we  all  have  mag- 
nificent voices,  and  sway  the  multitudes 
with  this  wonderful  power  ?  No;  but  we  can 
all  be  ourselves,  ana  that  will  put  most  of 
us  in  advance  of  where  we  are.  Use  the  voice 
you  have;  make  the  most  of  it;  let  it  go  out 
on  its  mission  of  brotherhood  and  in  that 
highest  service,  the  worship  of  God  [ap- 
plause].   But  you  say,  how  is  it  the  effect  of 
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music  so  quickly  passes  away,  and  the  very 
audience  who  were  broueht  into  sympathy 
by  Patti*s  song  will  be  found  a  little  later 
Bcrambling  for  the  best  seats  in  the  car? 
Well,  even  if  there  were  no  more  of  it,  was 
it  not  well  to  live  that  moment  of  real  life  ? 
But  that  is  not  all.  Some  of  us  are  old 
enough  to  remember  when  we  knew  elec- 
tricity only  as  the  lightning  flash,  brilliant 
for  a  second,  but  black  as  ever  the  next;  yet 
we  have  lived  to  see  it  furnishing  steady 
light  and  energy,  and  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  helpful  history.  So  will  it  be 
with  art,  with  music  as  a  means  of  culture. 
Already  we  have  done  somethng,  but  we 
have  only  the  beginnings;  the  future  will 
bring  all  ihis  beauty  and  sympathy  down  to 
help  us  in  our  daily  life  [applause].  Music 
comes  like  a  flash,  revealing  the  inner  real 
self  and  its  relation  to  other  selves,  and  rais- 
ing us  for  an  instant  to  a  higher  life — wiil 
we  not  want  to  live  there  ?  [Applause.]  Is 
it  not  worth  years  of  struggle  upward  in 
hope  to  lift  ourselves  to  that  ideal  r 

The  mischievous  boy  explodes  an  empty 
paper  bag  at  your  ear,  ana  you  jump — the 
explosion  is  conditioned  by  expansion  of  the 
impris*  ned  air.  So  with  the  voice— it  should 
come  forth  because  of  a  spark  having  flamed 
the  inner  centre  to  expansion,  so  that  the 
imprisoned  breath  must  break  out  in  song. 
There  must  be  the  previous  impelling  force, 
I  know  there  are  patent  methods  for  draw- 
ing the  voice  out;  but  the  true  condition  is 
that  the  voice  wants  to  come  out.  Thou- 
sands sing  *•  My  Country  'tis  of  thee**  with- 
out any  feeling  of  patriotism.  Is  it  a  lie  ? 
No;  they  are  simply  wanufd  up  from  the 
outside— often  hardly  that.  But  let  the  cen- 
tre be  touched,  the  feeling  excited,  and  the 
sone  will  flow  of  itself.  You  cannot  get  that 
vital  spark  from  the  mentality — it  must 
come  from  within,  from  the  heart. 

So  we  must  reach  inward  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre  where  we  find  the  real 
self.  The  child  at  birth  can  neither  see,  hear, 
touch ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  eye  will  follow 
a  bright  object,  the  ear  will  notice  a  rattle, 
the  other  senses  develop  and  by  outer  mani- 
festation the  world  is  revealed  to  the  inner 
self.  Often  the  outer  is  illusory,  the  real  is 
within,  and  as  we  go  on  in  life  we  realize 
this  and  true  relations  are  established.  The 
capacity  of  the  inner  is  as  great,  it  may  be 
greater,  than  the  outer.  Yonder  we  see  a 
star  millions  of  miles  away — here  in  the  dew- 
drop  we  see  the  same  star,  seemingly  as  far 
away.  We  call  it  reflection ;  but  who  shall 
say  which  is  real,  which  illusory  ?  As  the 
telescope  reaches  out  one  way,  so  the  micro- 
scope reaches  out  in  the  other  direction;  and 
it  is  no  poetic  conceit  to  call  the  heart  of 
man  a  G<Kl-given  microscope  enabling  him 
to  search  deep  down  for  the  kmgdom  of 
heaven  that  is  within. 

And  so  it  is  with  music.  Nearly  thirty 
years  ago  we  beean  the  study  of  Handel's 
Messiah.  Year  oy  year  our  interpretation 
has  changed  as  our  conception  has  grown, 


but  never  yet  have  we  reached  the  place 
where  the  composer  stood— and  beyond  that 
stretches  the  infinite.  As  the  trained  ear 
traces  the  harmonics  of  the  bell  higher  and 
higher,  so  we  may  follow  the  vo  ce  inner  and 
inn^  r.  As  you  recognize  the  quality  of  tone 
in  the  bell,  so  in  the  voice;  but  the  bell  is 
alwa>  s  the  same,  while  the  voice  changes  as 
the  inner  self  is  glad  or  sorry,  commanding^ 
or  entreating.  Every  attribute  of  our  being 
affects  the  voice,  and  if  any  attribute  is  lost 
or  mutilated,  the  tone  suffers. 

The  divis'ons  of  harmonics  are  a  trinity, 
corres{>onding  to  wiil,  thought,  feeling;  you 
recognize  them  in  the  tones  of  the  voice. 
The  tones  of  the  young  man  who  1  ves  chiefly 
in  his  mentality  convey  the  impression  that 
he  thinks   he  would  die  for  nis   country 

[laughter].  Another  voice  speaks  only  of 
celing— not  the  f  entiment  that  leads  to  ac- 
tion, but  only  sentimentality — their  voices 
are  soft  to  nothingness;  these  are  the  ones, 
who  say  if  they  only  knew  more  of  mu-ic, 
how  they  would  enjoy  it !  [Laughter.]  They 
do  not  know  that  song  is  the  running  over 
of  the  self— that  as  the  child  skips  for  glad- 
ness, so  the  voice  sings,  and  hardly  knows 
it— that  the  voice  of  prayer  is  the  vo^ce  of 
sinking  [Applause].  Then  there  is  the  voice 
of  the  precentor— tie  voice  that  teils  of  will, 
of  the  just  assertion  of  manhood,  but  neither 
of  thought  or  feeling.  We  must  have  neither 
of  these  alone,  but  all  three  justly  combined 
— mind,  heart,  will,  all  must  be  heard  in 
music — the  rhythm  corresponding  to  the  will 
element,  the  melody  to  the  mind,  the  har- 
mony to  the  heart.  We  find  this  to  be  the 
natural  order  of  development:  the  savage 
tribe  first  has  rhythm  only,  a  measured 
beat;  then  comes  the  lute  or  pipe,  giving 
pitch  up  and  down,  and  you  have  melody; 
and  last  with  the  three-stnnged  lyre  you  can 
strike  two  or  three  notes  at  once  in  harmony. 
As  the  child  is  the  epitome  of  the  race,  down 
deep  in  his  heart  you  will  find  the  inner  of 
these  three  forms,  and  through  the  voice  he 
can  express  all  he  thinks,  or  feels,  or  wills. 
Who  cannot  tell  by  the  tone  of  a  boy*s  voice 
whether  he  is  invited  to  ice  cream  or  to  the 
woodshed? 

And  now,  teachers,  I  must  not  talk  longer. 
I  will  only  say  once  more  plainly,  until  yott 
arouse  the  centre  of  the  child,  it  is  useless 
to  open  your  music-book.  All  great  teach- 
ers nave  been  able  to  reach  this  centre,  and 
when  that  is  done,  the  child  streams  over 
with  music,  and  you  have  little  more  to  do 
than  to  let  him  sing.    [Applause]. 

The  Chair,  in  closing  the  session,  re- 
quested the  members  to  assemble 
promptly  on  time  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, as  the  Kindergarten  programme  is  a 
full  one,  and  has  been  postponed  and  re- 
arranged so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Association;  and  it  was  proposed  to  have 
no  evening  session,  which  will  enable 
many  to  take  the  evening  trains  for  home. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE    session  was  called   to  order  at 
2  :  CO  p.  m.,  and  opened  with  singing. 

KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

President  Brumbangh  said  as  this  was 
the  first  Kindergarten  session  in  our  his- 
tory, he  could  not  forbear  a  few  words  on 
a  subject  of  so  much  interest  and  value  to 
educators.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Rousseau's  **Emile"  startled  the 
intellectual  world  with  its  caustic  criti- 
cism and  its  call  for  a  return  to  nature. 
The  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  peasant 
schoolmaster,  now  recognized  as  the  most 
splendid  genius  of  the  Swiss  Republic, 
Pestalozzi,  who  inspired  by  it  gave  to  the 
world  his  **  Leonard  and  Gertrude/' 
showing  how  God  taught  the  child 
through  the  mother — and  here  was  the 
beginning  of  the  recognition  of  woman- 
hood in  the  education  of  the  child.  But 
Pestalozzi  failed  to  distinguish  between 
motherhood  and  womanh^xl;  it  was  left 
for  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Froebel  to 
draw  that  distinction,  and  build  upon 
that  fundamental  truth.  Thence  came 
the  Kindergarten,  and  from  his  work 
grew  these  schools  which  are  spreading 
over  Europe  and  America  as  well.  We 
are  fortunate  to  day  in  having  the  subject 
brought  before  ns  by  representatives  of 
the  splendid  womanhood  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  are  engaged  in  working  out  this 
great  idea. 

FUTURE  OF  KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  Georgia  Allison,  President  of 
State  Kindergarten  Association,  was  in- 
troduced, and  said  that  here,  at  least, 
woman  was  to  have  the  last  word.  The 
future  of  the  kindergarten  depends  upon 
our  realizing  that  it  is  the  office  of  teach- 
ers as  well  as  mothers  to  help  the  chil- 
dren to  live  completely  as  they  go  along, 
each  period  in  its  own  way.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  child  is  properly  fed  and 
elothed — ^we  are  responsible  for  its  de- 
velopment upward  into  complete  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  The  true  kinder- 
partner  recognizes  this,  and  comes  to  the 
work  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  a  mind 
active  to  seize  on  all  that  can  help  in  it. 
She  introduced  the  little  story  of  the  pair 
of  robins,  the  nest-building,  the  three 
little  eggs,  then  the  little  feathery  balls 
with  open  mouths  and  the  happy  song  of 
the  parent  bird;  then  the  little  birds 
learning  to  fly  and  flying  away,  and  the 


lonely  parents,  feeling  the  approach  of 
cold,  the  leafy  roof  gone,  the  flowers 
going  to  sleep,  can  sing  no  more,  but 
spread  their  wings  for  the  land  where  the 
flowers  bloom  and  the  birds  sing  always. 
Such  little  parables,  with  their  symbol- 
ism of  our  own  larger  life  and  its  progress 
toward  the  eternal  life,  have  their  influ- 
ence on  the  child  for  good.  They  are 
brought  to  love  rather  than  destroy,  by 
their  plays  in  which  they  personate  the 
birds  and  enter  into  their  lite.  We  must 
realize  as  Froebel  did  our  three- fold 
nature  and  the  unity  of  nature,  man  and 
God.  We  must  love  nature  ourselves,  in 
order  to  bring  the  child  in  contact  with  it 
so  as  to  lead  him  upward,  and  bring  out 
his  possibilities.  We  must  realize  the 
value  of  technical  skill  in  portraying 
ideas,  and  appreciate  the  value  of  every 
effort  of  the  child  to  create  and  to  actualize 
for  itself  what  is  in  its  mind.  The  text 
book  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  child's 
environment,  and  from  it  we  gather  all  to 
which  he  is  related  and  bring  it  to  his 
knowledge.  The  training  in  the  kinder- 
garten from  three  to  six  years  old  is  not 
or  should  not  be  so  different  from  that  of 
the  primary  school  as  to  make  them  diffi- 
cult of  adjustment.  The  same  principles 
underlie  all  development,  all  growth,  all 
life.  Most  of  all,  we  need  to  stir  up  our- 
selves. How  shall  we  arouse  and  inspire 
the  little  ones,  unless  we  go  alive  to  them  ? 
For  this  we  need  health,  strength,  love, 
that  they  may  draw  life  from  us,  and  not 
miss  the  blessing  and  happiness  of  growth 
into  higher  life  from  day  to  day.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

COOPERATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  WITH 
KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Miss  L.  Macfarlane,  Secretary  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Allegheny  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, presented  the  following  paper. 
The  work  has  been  conducted  in  four 
general  ways  in  different  places — the  one 
here  presented.  Kindergarten  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  Kindergarten 
associations  working  alone,  and  private 
Kindergartens — besides  the  State  associa- 
tion work.  The  plan  which  the  writer  of 
the  paper  knew  by  experience  was  thus 
presented: 

The  Kindergarten  as  a  system  of  educa- 
tion is  no  lon^^er  an  experiment,  and  it  is 
not  mv  intention  to  make  a  plea  for  it,  or  to 
defend  it.  I  speak  to  those  who  believe  in 
kindergarten  education  for  little  children, 
and  who  wish  to  secure  it  for  their  own  chil- 
dren, or  for  the  children  of  their  town  or 
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city.  With  the  conditions  of  the  work  in 
Philadelphia  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  the 
work  there  having  been  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  we  are  working 
under  the  co-operative  law  of  189^,  and  I  win 
briefly  outline  its  development  in  our  two 
cities.  On  November  30, 1892,  the  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten  Associ- 
ation was  organized.  By  April,  1892,  we  had 
opened  two  free  Kindergartens,  one  in  one 
of  the  poorest  wards  in  Pittsburg,  and  one 
in  a  similar  location  in  Allegheny.  We  se- 
cured in  both  instances  rooms  in  public 
school  buildings.  Experienced  teachers 
were  placed  in  charge  of  both,  and  our  train- 
ing school  tor  teacners  was  started  at  the 
same  time.  The  Association  soon  numbered 
100,  and  very  earnest,  effective  work  was 
done  by  them.  Our  only  means  of  support 
for  nearly  two  years  was  voluntary  contri- 
butions—-dues  from  members  (fc.oo  per 
year),  and  entertainments.  We  soon  began 
to  realize  the  task  we  had  before  us,  and  the 
more  intelligent  we  became  through  the 
study  of  the  movement  in  other  cities,  the 
more  we  felt  that  the  Kindergarten  as  a  part 
of  the  child's  education  should  have  public 
support  from  the  school  funds.  Let  me  men- 
tion here  the  moral  support  given  to  this 
movement  by  the  community.  Hundreds 
of  people  visited  the  Kindergartens,  it  being 
part  of  the  duty  of  our  managers  to  visit 
themselves  and  take  others  with  them. 

Our  Board  of  Education  also  showed  great 
interest,  and  in  December,  1894,  a  Kinder- 
garten Committee  was  appointed  from  that 
body  to  investigate  the  matter,  with  a  view 
to  making  an  appropriation.  This  com- 
mittee visited  Philadelphia,  and  inquired  as 
to  the  law  there  touching  the  appropriation 
of  money  forthe  instruction  of  children  under 
6  years  of  age.  Nothing  definite  was  dis- 
covered except  that  Philadelphia  had  special 
school  legislation  as  a  city  of  the  first  class, 
and  that  no  objection  was  made  by  the  peo- 
ple to  appropriations  for  kindergartens. 
On  the  strength  of  this  precedent  our  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Education  of  Pittsburg  made 
an  appropriation  in  January,  1895,  of  f ^000  to 
the  Kindergarten  Association,  specifying 
that  eight  kindergartens  be  opened  during 
1895.  They  then  strongly  advised  that  leg- 
islation for  cities  of  the  second  class  (Pitts- 
burg and  Allegheny),  be  secured  at  once. 
The  Legislature  convening  that  year,  Sena- 
tor Flinn  secured  the  passage  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Co-operative  Kindergarten 
law  for  cities  of  the  second  class.    It  reads: 

'*That  the  boards  of  education,  or  boards  of 
control,  or  sub-district  school  boards  of  the  cities 
of  the  second  class  in  this  Commonwealth  are 
hereby  anthorized  to  co-operate  with  regularly 
organized  Kindergarten  Associations,  and  may 
appropriate  from  the  school  funds  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  required  to  properly  conduct 
Kindergarten  schools.'* 

Pittsburg,  under  this  law,  has  steadily  in- 


creased her  kindergartens,  appropriating^ 
this  year  |i 2,500.  This  sum  is  paid  in  ten 
monthly  installments  to  the  Kindergarten 
Association,  when  a  report  of  the  work  is 
given  and  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary, specifying  that  this  sum  has  been  used 
for  kindergartens  in  the  city  of  Pittsbure^. 
The  Association  has  full  charge,  elects  teach- 
ers, provides  supervisors. 

Allegheny  was  a  little  slower,  although 
one  local  Board  (the  ist  ward)  appropriated 
the  money  for  a  kindergarten  and  sup- 
ported it  entirely  for  more  than  a  year.  Al- 
legheny waited  until  the  general  State  law 
secured  in  April.  1897,  since  which  we  have 
received  $65  per  month  for  each  of  four  kin- 
dergartens. In  Pittsburg  we  now  have 
sixteen,  but  in  Allegheny  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control  reads  that 
whenever  a  local  Board  shall  provide  a 
room  and  plant  (supplies^  for  a  kindergar- 
ten, and  place  it  under  tne  supervision  of 
the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Free  Kinder- 

farten  Association,  the  Association  can 
raw  for  each  Kindergarten  $65  per  month. 
This  resolution  goes  into  efifect  June  ist, 
and  in  September  we  will  open  two  more 
schools  in  Allegheny.  This  last  plan  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  most  equitable  one, 
since  all  interested  contribute. 

We  have  from  the  start  of  our  work  real- 
ized the  importance  of  the  thoroughly 
trained  teacher,  and  to-day  have  a  fully 
equipped  Manual  Department,  and  a  fine 
corps  of  training  teachers  and  special  lec- 
turers. Two  auxiliary  associations  have 
been  organized,  one  at  Edgwood  Park  and 
one  at  Edgeworth.  Our  city  association  sup- 
plies the  teachers  and  supervisors,  all  ex- 
pense being  borne  by  the  auxiliary.  Each 
of  these  places  has  organized  a  kindergar- 
ten, which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Associations. 

Let  me  urge  upon  the  State  Kindergarten 
Association  the  fostering  and  encourage- 
ment of  auxiliary  associations  throughout 
Pennsylv  inia.  Since  union  is  strength,  the 
uniting  of  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
into  an  association  will  thus  enable  them  to 
give  to  each  community  that  best  exponent 
of  the  system,  a  well  conducted  kindergar- 
ten. Thon  CO  operation  with  your  school 
boards  should  follow,  and  by  the  act  of  1857 
mone  can  be  appropriated  from  the  public 
funds,  the  act  reading  as  follows: 

"That  the  school  directors  or  controller  of 
the  several  school  districts  of  this  Common- 
wealth may  establish  and  maintain  out  of  the 
public  school  treasury,  free  kindergartens  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years 
residing  in  their  districts." 

Our  Superintendents  of  Instruction,  Mr. 
Geo.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  John 
Morrow,  of  Allegheny,  have  at  all  times 
given  us  their  influence  and  advice,  and 
much  of  the  success  of  our  work  is  due  to 
this  fact.  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
influence  that  will  be  exerted  by  this  Aaso- 
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dation  to  ftirther  the  organization  of  auxil- 
iaries throughout  the  State.  It  is  our  dutjr 
to  fix  standards  for  teachers,  and  to  see  if 
possible  that  where  kindergartens  are 
opened  no  teacher  be  employed  in  their  di- 
rection except  those  having  had  two  years' 
theory  ana  practice  in  kindergarten 
methods.  Herein  lies  the  key  to  all  sucess- 
ful  Kindergarten  work— M^  thoroughly 
trained  y  successful  teacher, 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN   IN 
THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOIv 

was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Mrs. 
Letitia  P.  Wilson,  of  Altoona.  Pa.  She 
said  that  the  Kindergarten  since  its  be- 
ginnings in  this  country  had  not  only 
grown  and  spread  wonderfully,  but  its 
spirit  bad  found  its  way  into  the  primary 
school  and  done  a  most  valuable  work. 
In  proportion  as  this  leavening  process 
continues,  both  will  be  improved,  and  the 
children  will  have  the  benefit.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  teaching  of 
facts,  and  of  course  that  is  necessary;  but 
what  will  it  avail  if  the  schools  cover  the 
whole  range  of  science,  and  fail  in  teach- 
ing to  bty  as  well  as  to  know  ?  We  need 
to  bring  up  men  and  women  grounded  in 
truth  and  principle. 

The  best  practical  psychology  is  the 
study  of  the  child  itself.  Our  ears  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  classification 
of  children  into  *'good*'  and  *'bad''— 
but  why?  What  does  that  mean? 
"  Good  '*  often  means  no  more  than  that 
the  child  is  normal — neither  pampered 
nor  distressed;  **bad**  too  often  means 
injured,  crushed,  perverted..  Sometimes 
the  **  badness"  depends  upon  a  physical 
defect — the  hearing  is  not  acute,  the 
teacher  does  not  recognize  it,  is  impatient, 
and  the  child  suffers.  Our  very  first  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  senses  and 
their  training.  We  must  reach  the  inner 
life.  Aristotle  taught  us  long  ago  that 
the  intellect  is  perfected  not  by  knowl- 
edge, but  by  self- activity;  and  this  ac- 
tivity we  must  promote. 

Obedience  should  not  be  yielded  to 
force,  but  be  spontaneous;  the  child 
should  grow  into  it  day  by  day,  every 
occasion  adding  the  force  of  habit. 
Punishment  is  worse  than  useless  if  the 
child  does  not  see  the  connection  with 
the  offence.  You  want  the  child  to 
"help  make  himself  mind;"  train  him  to 
see  the  right  and  wrong,  and  act  with 
reference  to  it;  so  he  will  grow  at  once  in 
right-doing  and  happiness— for  happiness 
is  a  growth,  and  comes  of  patience  and 


self-control.  Having  made  a  right  start, 
give  the  child  something  to  do  that  will 
arouse  a  feeling  of  responsibility;  and  in- 
stead of  trying  to  annoy  the  teacher,  he 
will  be  proud  of  helping  her.  The  spirit 
of  kindness  is  impressed  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Mothers  are  surprised  at  the 
kindness  the  children  show  to  each  other. 
The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  spirit 
of  love;  and  where  love  is  not,  what  have 
we  that  is  of  value  ? 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  some 
primary  schools  need  to  be  brought  up 
to  our  standard.  The  omnipresent  cat 
[laughter]  should  be  a  real  cat;  when  you 
talk  about  a  house,  let  it  be  the  child's 
house,  that  he  knows  about;  in  the  fall 
have  them  bring  different  kinds  of  leaves, 
and  tell  you  where  they  found  them  and 
the  differences  they  see,  sing  a  little  song 
about  the  leaves;  in  winter  talk  about  the 
animals  that  go  into  winter  quarters,  and 
the  birds  that  fly  southward.  All  this 
connects  their  knowledge  with  the  nature 
work  that  will  come  later.  And  you  will 
find  that  you  have  happy  times— the  chil- 
dren respond  so  quickly;  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience, having  worked  both  in  primary 
school  and  kindergarten. 

The  ideal  child  is  healthy,  active, 
obedient,  curious.  We  must  take  care 
he  is  not  hampered  or  denied  the  knowl- 
edge he  craves.  Mind  hunger  is  worse 
than  starving  of  the  body  in  this — that  if 
you  starve  the  higher  nature,  he  falls 
back  upon  the  lower.  The  child  loves 
play,  and  it  is  good  for  him;  but  why  not 
make  it  educative  also  ?  You  will  find  in 
the  Kindergarten  Review  for  June  a  num- 
ber of  plays  for  the  primary  room  that 
will  be  helpful. 

As  you  talk  of  things  to  the  children, 
have  them  illustrate  by  such  drawings  as 
they  can  make — not  for  the  sake  ot  the 
drawing  so  much  as  the  record  of  the  im- 
pressions made  on  the  child's  mind. 
Many  parents  laugh  at  the  crude  at- 
tempts, and  so  stifle  the  child's  interest; 
but  if  you  encourage  them  you  will  often 
be  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence of  their  work. 

Remember  always  that  we  are  working 
to  train  a  peoi)le  strong  enough  to  do 
their  own  thinking  and  to  act  it  out — not 
to  be  like  so  many  gnats  dancing  in  the 
light.  We  should  teach  them  what  they 
ought  to  want,  and  how  to  go  after  it. 
That  is  the  road  to  a  happy  life  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  Of  course  it  is  a 
very  difficult    problem;    but   so    much 
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f greater  the  necessity  of  working  at  it. 
Applause.] 

CHIIvD  STUDY  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Culp,  principal  of  the 
Kindergarten  Normal  School,  Pittsburg, 
read  the  following  paper  on 

CHIIvD-STUDY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  this  paper  is,  **  What  is 
included  in  the  term  Child-Study,  and  in 
how  far  was  Froebel  a  child-student?*'  In 
its  most  limited  and  narrow  sense,  child- 
study  is  a  record  of  observations  in  answer 
to  a  set  formula  of  questions.  It  is,  to  quote 
a  recent  writer,  a  scientific  study  of  chil- 
dren, the  handling  of  facts,  etc.,  according 
to  particular  method.  In  this  sense,  it  is  a 
most  recent  movement.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  **  Child-study  is  a  direct  study  of 
human  life,  the  mam  purpose  of  this  stud^ 
beine  that  we  may  know  man  better.  This 
child-study  is  not  necessarily  a  study  of  in- 
fants and  children,  but  it  is  a  studv  of  the 
beginning,  growth,  maturity  and  final  de- 
cay of  the  human  being.''  In  this  last  and 
broadest  sense,  we  can  well  urge  Frcebel's 
claim  as  a  pioneer  child-student.  His 
Mother-Play  book,  which  is  a  series  of 
games  to  be  played  by  mother  and  child, 
embodying  the  highest  educational  princi- 
ples, we  know  to  be  a  result  of  his  study  of 
child  life,  and  in  this  study  of  children  lies 
Froebel's  great  power.  His  study  of  chil- 
dren showed  him  the  true  function  and  im- 
portance ot  symbolism  in  the  education  of 
the  little  child. 

**The  Education  of  Man,'*  is  a  work  on 
pedagogy,  the  principles  of  which  could 
only  have  been  formulated  after  careful 
study  ol  children's  natures,  needs  and  inter- 
ests. There  we  see  how  much  importance 
is  attached  by  him  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  child,  proper  environment,  in- 
stinctive self-expression  of  the  child,  and 
children's  interests.  The  more  we  study 
the  *•  Education  of  Man"  in  the  light  of  the 
present  day  experiments  in  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that 
Froe&l  understood  the  child  with  mind  and 
heart,  as  a  seer,  and  we,  as  Kindergartners, 
are  only  rendering  our  vision  clearer  by 
studying  the  present  day  experiments  in 
psychology. 

Child  study  has  this  benefit  for  the  Kin- 
dergartner— it  strengthens  and  renders 
clearer  to  the  Kindergartner  the  principles 
which  Froebel  has  advocated.  Because  his 
work  was  so  great,  and  because  he  was,  we 
can  truly  say,  alone  in  his  great  undertak- 
ing, there  was  much  he  could  not  enlarge 
upon,  much  he  could  not  make  clear,  and 
much  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one 
human  beine  in  a  life-time  to  consider.  To 
restate.  Child-study  will  enable  us  to  read 
our  Froebel  more  understandingly .    Kinder- 


gartners, as  well  as  all  teachers,  must  know 
the  present-day  psychologv,  and  that  is 
termed  child- psychology,  derived  from  di- 
rect personal  study  of  children.  We  must 
be  intelligent  regarding  these  experiments, 
that  we  may  prove  what  is  good,  refuse  to 
accept  what  we  think  poor  orharmful,  show 
our  oneness  in  spirit  with  these  efforts,  and 
our  oneness  in  principles. 

The  Gifts,  or  geometric  t3rpe  forms  of  the 
Kindergarten,  which  serve  for  one  thing  to 
give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  number,  form, 
color,  etc.,  through  the  use  of  material, 
were  made  by  Froebel  after  a  study  of  the 
universal  tendency  of  children  to  be  alwajrs 
building  and  investigating.  His  own  child- 
hood showed  him,  through  the  lack  of  all 
things  child -like,  what  children  needed. 

The  Occupations  (or  hand -work  of  the 
Kindergarten)  are  a  direct  response  to  the 
child's  desire  to  make  something  that  will 
stay  as  he  has  made  it,  something  that  will 
express  permanently  his  ideas;  and  to  the 
advocates  of  utilitarianism  we  can  say» 
every  occupation  devised  by  Froebel  under- 
lies some  process  of  manufacture  in  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Froebel  saw,  and  better  still,  understood 
children's  love  of  nature.  He  appreciated 
the  great  need  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
senses  in  early  childhood;  and  child-study 
only  re-echoes  Froebel  when  it  says  the 
child  must  have  more  opportunities  to  come 
in  contact  with  concrete  things  through  the 
senses  in  early  life.  Froebel  saw  that  the 
body  must  be  healthy  and  under  control,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  mental  and  moral 
health  and  control.  He  saw  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  the  individual  child.  He 
saw  that  character  is  to  be  developed  only 
by  studying  and  aiding  the  individual  child. 
He  saw  the  true  meaninfi^  and  importance  of 
self-activity  in  life,  sell-activity  which  re- 
sults in  the  highest  thing  possible  to  man, 
because  it  is  the  attribute  of  Oo^— creative" 
ness.  No  educator  before  nor  since  has  ad- 
vanced, nor  can  advance  farther  than  Froebel 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  true  place  of  self- 
activity  in  education.  The  value  of  the 
paragraph  in  **  Education  of  Man,"  on  active 
and  passive  educative  influences  will  only 
be  shown  more  clearly  by  the  present  study 
of  child-nature.  Froebel  realized  the  influ- 
ence of  the  child's  environment  on  the 
child's  life,  and  therefore  he  made  a  study 
of  the  interests  of  the  child  in  his  environ- 
ment, selecting  those  interests  most  vital 
and  most  beneficial  to  the  child  as  an  essen- 
tial in  his  system  of  education. 

Froebel's  thought  of  the  orderly  succession 
in  the  development  of  the  child's  faculties, 
has  its  correspondence  in  the  recent  theory 
presented  by  child-students  termed  **  pla- 
teaus of  ap*owth. ' '  The  theoir  is  advocated 
that  children  in  their  mental  development 
rest  on  a  certain  *'  plateau"  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  mind  is  sufficiently  developed, 
there  is  a  new  plateau  for  the  mind  to  look 
out  upon  the  world,  and  subjects  which 
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were  before  incomprehensible  to  the  child, 
are  now  readily  understood  by  him. 

In  Prcebel  we  see  the  sympathetic,  intelli- 
gent nnderstandine  by  one  person  of  the 
child-nature.  In  child- stud^  we  see  this 
developed  into  sympathetic,  intelligent  nn- 
derstandine  by  many^  and  this  understand- 
ing termed  a  science.  Child-study  is  thus 
the  world-wide  consummation  of  Froebers 
life-work.  If  Froebel  is  so  distinctly  a  child- 
student,  the  Kindergartner  may  well  ask, 
''What  benefit  has  the  child-study  of  the 
present  day  for  the  Kindergartner'  *  ?  In  re- 
sponse I  would  say,  *'In  tne  Kindergarten 
is  there  not  a  special  field  for  child-study, 
and  is  the  Kindergartner,  if  she  be  truly 
alive,  not  necessarily  a  child-student?" 
Child-study  by  the  Kindergartner,  as  by  any 
other  teacher,  need  not  be  necessarily  to  aid 
the  science  of  child-study.  It  may  be  to  aid 
onl^  herself  in  her  work  by  developing  the 
habit  of  lovingly  and  intelligently  studying 
her  children,  so  that  she  may  respond  to 
their  interests.  It  will  thus  develop  in  her 
originality  and  creativeness,  a  thing  to  be 
equally  desired  in  teacher  as  in  pupil.  It 
shoaldnot  interfere  with  her  spontaneity, 
aor  with  the  children's  spontaneity,  nor 
make  the  children  self-conscious.  If  it 
does,  don't  have  it. 

It  will  cause  the  kinderjgartner  to  be  wisely 
helpful  to  tlie  child  in  his  self-education;  it 
will  show  her  anew  what  her  special  chil- 
dren's interests  are;  it  will  lead  her  to  a 
more  wise  and  intelligent  use  of  the  type 
forms,  as  well  as  a  wise  and  loving  stuoy 
and  use  of  nature,  where  forms  and  S3rmbols 
are  also  to  be  seen  and  known.  The  study 
of  the  child  by  the  kindergartner  will  help 
her  to  more  fully  understand  Froebel's  idea 
of  self-activity.  Regarding  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  child,  one  child-student  of  the 
present  day  wisely  advises  kindergartners 
"'^to  study  Froebel  again,  for  Froebel  was  not 
onl^r  a  good  teacher,  but  a  real  champion  of 
hygiene.  No  one  gave  greater  attention  to 
the  muscular  system  than  Froebel.  He  saw 
the  dangers  of  nervous  diseases  and  desired 
to  train  up  a  generation  of  youth  of  better 
constitution." 

Child-study  as  a  science  is  a  blessing  to 
the  kindergartner  who  is  apt  to  overlook 
the  importance  oiVxof^^^^  p*  indoles  in  his 
^*Gifts  and  Occupations."  One  kindergart- 
ner tells  us,  "The  kindergartner  needs  oc- 
casionedly  to  be  reminded  that  we  do  not 
teach  drawing,  weaving,  sewing,  etc.,  as 
«ther  teachers  do  not  teach  spelfing,  arith- 
metic, etc.,  but  that  we  all  teach  the  child— 
the  child  must  be  uppermost  in  the  mind; 
the  work  must  be  seen  constantly  in  relation 
to  the  child."  Child-study  as  a  science  has 
also  this  benefit  for  the  kindergartner:  if  she 
studies  from  the  printed  reports  of  work 
done,  the  habits  and  needs  of  many  children, 
she  will  have  a  better  understanaing  of  the 
•children  mnder  her  own  charge. 

Pioebel's  knowledge  of  children  came  from 
41  direct  study  of  children,  and  if  we  are  to  be 


truly  his  disciples  we  must  every  day  create 
anew  our  work,  our  power,  and.  our  origi- 
nality by  studying  consciously  and  system- 
atically the  children  at  first  hand.  The 
practical  benefit  of  each  teacher's  carefully 
studying  her  children  is  incalculable.  The 
profiramme,  or  schedule  of  subjects  for  day, 
week  and  month,  will  then  always,  by  every 
kinderg:artner  doing  so,  be  suited  to  the 
child's  interests  and  progress,  and  not  vice 
versa,  as  is  often  done  unconsciously  and 
with  the  best  intentions  by  the  inexperi- 
enced kindergartner.  There  vrill  be  no  ruts 
in  the  kindergarten,  for  the  child  is  a  very 
much  alive  human  being,  and  if  the  pro- 
gramme is  truly  related  to  him,  it  and  its 
manner  of  carrying  out  will  be  alive  also. 
The  kindergartner  will  truly  see  which  are 
her  interests  and  which  are  the  child's  legit- 
imate interests.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that 
many  teachers  have  not  the  fault  of  impos- 
ing their  interests  on  the  child,  instead  of 
allovring  him  his  legitimate  interests;  but 
granting  there  are  some  teachers  and  kin- 
dergartners who  do,  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren under  the  charge  of  these  few  let  us 
advocate  that  which  will  benefit  these  few, 
who  surely  leave  their  impress  on  the  lives 
in  their  care. 

A  careful  study  of  the  lives  under  her 
charge  will  give  the  kindergartner  and  any 
other  teacher  a  knowledge  of  psychology 
such  as  no  text-book  could  give,  for  it  is  a 
knowledge  of  human  life  derived  from  a 
sympathetic  study  of  life.  Studying  the 
cnilaren,  we  find  the  cause  of  dullness  and 
nervous  habits  oftentimes  to  be  physical. 
The  room  is  over-heated,  over-crowaed,  there 
is  no  ventilation  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
sanitary  conditions  are  poor,  the  lighting 
poor,  and  the  children  badly  placed  as  to 
light.  Oftentimes  we  may  have  none  of 
these  conditions  in  the  school-room,  and 
then,  on  a  vi^it  to  the  home,  we  find  the 
children  have  irregular  hours  for  eating  and 
sleeping,  are  over-Ted  or  under-fed;  or  it  may 
be  the  clothing  is  insufiicient  or  uncomfort- 
able, producing  restlessness  and  nervous- 
ness. 

In  the  sense-games  of  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  rooms  we  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  testing  the  senses  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  so  the  child  is  not  accused  of  being 
dull,  when  his  trouble  may  be  defective 
hearing  or  sight. 

On  visiting  different  kindergartens  and 
schools,  we  are  often  impressed  with  the 
over- stimulation,  and  consequent  nervous 
excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  children.  In 
other  kindergartens  and  schools,  we  note 
the  absence  of  sufficient  outlet  for  the  nat- 
ural activity  of  the  children.  These  are 
danger  signals  to  us  to  remove  or  to  supply 
the  necessary  stimulus  and  outlet  for  activ- 
ity. The  fatigue  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  room  due  to  over-stimulation  is  as 
much  to  be  decried  as  in  later  school  life, 
and  more,  for  the  child's  first  years  impress 
his  whole  later  life.    Let  us  study  our  chil- 
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dren,  to  notice  the  first  symptoms  of  fatigue, 
and  give  occupation  or  play,  which  is  a 
change  and  therefore  a  rest. 

Child- study  has  shown  the  kindergartner 
and  primary  teacher  that  fine,  small  work 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  this  requires  the  too 
early  use  of  small  muscles  and  nerves  not 
ready  for  use  in  the  little  child.  We  need 
to  re  learn  the  lesson  of  not  keeping  the 
child  too  long  in  one  position  or  interest, 
even  though  he  may  be  interested.  The 
child-study  of  to- day,  as  well  as  Froebel, 
has  shown  us  that  the  little  child  is  first  in- 
terested in  the  motion  and  then  the  use  of  an 
object,  rather  than  its  form.  We  can  re- 
learn  our  lesson,  and  dwell  not  so  much  on 
form,  color,  material,  etc.,  of  objects,  with 
the  little  child,  as  the  use  for  which  the  ob- 
iect  exists.  Studying  the  children,  we  find 
that  development  of  one  power  of  the  mind 
in  excess  of  the  other  mental  powers,  as  for 
example,  an  appreciation  of  number,  will 
surely  and  harmfully  retard  the  all-round 
mental  development  of  the  children.  And 
if  we  study  the  children  wisely  and  lov- 
ingly, we  will  be  content  with  less  exact- 
ness and  correctness,  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  than  we  sometimes  are.  Kin- 
dergartners  and  teachers  are  often  discour- 
aged when  the  children  do  not  eet  from  the 
subject  all  we  think  they  should,  and  when 
they  are  angry  and  obstinate,  and  are  not 
always  truthful.  Should  we  be  so  discour- 
aged ?  Are  we  not  rather  judging  them  by 
the  high  standard  of  what  some  dav  they 
can  do  and  be,  rather  than  the  standard  of 
what  thev  can  now  do  and  be  ? 

As  to  the  methods  of  child-stud^,  there  is 
no  kindergartner  or  teacher  who  is  worthy 
of  the  n^me,  who  does  not  study  her  chil- 
dren, but  oftentimes  this  study  is  not  made 
permanent  in  any  positive  way.  Thus  the 
results  are  lost,  ana  the  greatest  good  does 
not  result.  I  quote  methods  which  have 
been  used  by  dinerent  kindergartners : 

One  plan  that  has  been  found  practical  is 
to  have  a  record  book  of  each  child  in  the 
kindergarten  kept  in  some  convenient  place. 
On  his  entrance  into  the  kindergarten,  the 
child's  name,  age,  characteristics,  and  es- 
sentiUs  in  previous  family  history  are  re- 
corded, as  received  from  the  parents.  This 
account  may  be  derived  from  the  mother,  as 
a  response  to  a  regular  set  of  questions, 
asked  her  in  writing  by  the  kindergartner, 
or  it  may  be  condensed  from  the  record  kept 
by  the  mother  since  the  birth  of  the  child. 
If  the  latter  so  much  the  better,  for  then  the 
child  has  had  a  mother  who  has  intelligently 
and  systematically  considered  her  child 
since  birth.  Mothers*  records  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  children  are  invaluable  to  kin- 
dergartners and  teachers,  as  an  aid  in  under- 
standing the  children,  and  the  manner  of 
rearing  the  children  have  received.  In  this 
kindergarten  record  of  the  child,  will  be  en- 
tered each  d'ly  anything  that  occurs  which 
the  kindergartner  deems  essential  or  indi- 
cative of  the  child's  nature  and  progress. 


Oftentimes  the  recerd  will  contain  charac- 
teristics and  events  of  which  the  kinder- 
gartner is  not  able  at  the  time  to  understand 
Qie  import, — this  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
later  study.  On  the  child's  entering  the 
primary  school,  this  book  is  given  to  the 
primary  teacher  who  keeps  a  like  record. 

Another  method  found  helpful  in  the  kin- 
dergarten is  in  our  daily  prog^mme  books; 
instead  of  recording  only  what  has  been  ac- 
complished regarding  the  programme,  and 
progress  by  the  child  in  knowledge  of  num- 
ber, form,  subject,  to  leave  a  blank  page  also 
for  each  day,  for  records  of  children's  devel- 
opment, and  physical,  mental  and  moral 
cnaracteristics.  Thus  we  will  have  ever  be- 
fore us,  a  warning  to  think  of  the  child 
rather  than  the  programme. 

Ano  her  method  that  has  been  used  in 
both  kindergarten  and  primary  schools  is  to 
keep  the  children's  most  creative  work  in 
clay,  free-hand  cutting  and  drawing,  inven- 
tions in  sewing  and  a  record  of  inventions 
with  the  Gifts,  etc.,  and  studj  from  these 
what  are  the  children's  vital  interests.  In 
this  way  we  can  know  the  contents  of  the 
child's  mind,  whether  good  and  healthy  or 
morbid,  and  so  arrange  our  programmes  to 
satisfy  legitimate  interests. 

Another  method  is  to  have  the  assist- 
ants in  the  morning  kindergarten  read  with 
the  director,  or  in  the  training  class,  the 
records  of  other  children,  and  thus  they  will 
have  the  benefit  of  comparing  the  children 
under  their  charge  with  many  other  chil- 
dren. 

Child-study  has  a  benefit  for  the  volunteer 
assistant,  in  that  it  enables  her  to  be  inves- 
tigative and  self-active,  developing  the  crit- 
ical faculty,  in  its  best  sense,  and  original- 
ity. This  child-study  also  keeps  the  volun- 
teer assistant  from  falling  ill  of  that  dreadful 
disease,  self-consciousness;  for  with  her 
mind  centered  on  the  child,  thought  of  self 
will  go,  and  happiness  and  naturalness  will 
result.  In  the  training  class,  each  student 
may  be  reauired  to  keep  a  record  of  at  least 
one  individual  child,  these  records  to  be  read 
in  class  and  discussed. 

A  most  helpful  method  used  has  been  that 
of  retrospective  child-study,  the  student  in 
the  training  class  being  required  to  answer 
as  to  her  own  child-life  and  her  own  play- 
mates. In  this  way,  greater  self-knowledge 
as  well  as  a  greater  knowledge  of  children, 
will  result. 

Mothers'  Clubs,  formed  of  mothers,  kin- 
dergartners and  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  child  nature  have  been  found  most 
helpful.  I  would  suggest  that  physicians 
speak  at  these  mothers'  and  kindergartneis' 
clubs,  and  the  child's  physical  nature  and 
needs  will  be  better  understood,  and  the 
close  re  ations  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  natures  will  be  realized.  Kinder- 
garten child-study  clubs  have  been  formed 
of  kindergartners,  a  definite  set  formula  of 
questions  being  used,  whereby  they  maj 
compare  the  different  children  under  their 
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charge,  horn  the  standpoint  of  the  different 
training  of  these  kindergartners. 

By  using  some  such  methods  as  these 
which  have  been  used  and  are  given  as  sug- 
ge  tive,  we  will  get  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
normal,  the  universal  child's  nature,  needs 
and  interests  are. 

Professor  Earl  Barnes'  **  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion "  have  been  found  most  helpful  Also 
"The  Child-Smdy  Monthly,*'  published  in 
Chicago  by  A.  W.  Mumford  and  Stanley 
Hall's  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Syllabi. 
The  June  number  of  **  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,"  1898,  has  a  most  interesting 
article  on  the  study  of  a  child.  Also  Nora 
A.  Smith's  new  book  *'  Children  of  the  Fu- 
ture" all  kindergartners  and  parents  should 
have. 

Child-study  properly  understood  has 
much  for  the  kindergartner.  It  is  not  that 
she  is  going  into  fields  unexplored  by 
Froebel— she  is  only  following  in  his  foot- 
steps, is  being  self  active  and  creative,  as  he 
would  have  wished  all  of  his  followers  to  be. 
The  teachings  of  Froebel  are  only  stren^h- 
ened  by  the  science  of  child-stuay.  Child- 
study  properly  apprecia  ed,  only  serves  to 
render  the  intelligent  kindergartner  more 
loyal  to  Froebel. 

Bui  this  warning  perhaps  some  of  us  may 
need  at  some  time.  We  must  never  forget 
our  office  as  guides  and  guardians.  Let  us 
not  forjret  that  the  child  is  **the  heir  of  the 
ages"  in  every  sense,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  bring  him  into  his  heritage,  not  forcing 
him  nor  causing  him  to  gain  knowledge 
merely  for  the  sake  of  knowledg^e.  We  are 
not  to  make  the  child  into  a  miniature  re- 
production of  ourselves,  nor,  on  the  other 
nand,  are  we  to  stand  by  and  think  we 
have  no  influence  to  exert,  no  guiding  to  do, 
and  thus  allow  that  most  desirable  condi- 
tition,  freedom,  to  degenerate  into  lawless- 
ness. It  is  our  duty  to  wise  y  aid  as  well 
as  study  the  child.  As  a  writer  has  said, 
we  must  remember  '*  There  is  in  every  child 
not  only  the  present  child,  but  also  the  po- 
tential child.  There  is  for  every  child  the 
best  possible  character  to  be  developed.  The 
teacher  must  know  the  present  child  before 
her,  that  she  may  the  more  surely  aid  in  the 
unfolding  of  1  hat  possible  best."  Our  duty 
is,  understanding  child-nature,  knowing  the 
present  child  before  us,  to  aid  him  in  his 
self-development  into  the  best  self  he  is  cap- 
able of  bein^. 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  wisely 
aided  by  parents  and  teachers,  in  his  effort 

Siowever  unconscious  this  effort  may  be)  to 
evelop  the  divine  in  him.  In  so  far  as  we 
help  the  children  in  our  care  to  develop  such 
individuality  as  will  make  them  earnest, 
honest,  helpful  men  and  women,  strong  and 
capable  to  do  their  share  of  good  in  the 
world ;  in  so  far  as  we  are  wise  to  aid  the 
child  to  become  God-like,  in  being  truly 
creative,  we  are  workers  with  God,  and  have 
a  n*  ble  miss  on.  With  these  ideals,  parents 
and  teachers  cannot  fail,  nor  be  discouraged, 


for  the  divine  germ  which  is  in  every  hu- 
man being  can  have  no  death.  We  may 
water  and  nourish  these  germs,  and  may 
never  see  their  growth,  but  in  God's  own 
time,  warned  by  His  love,  each  germ  of  di- 
vinity will  blossom  into  a  beautiful  charac- 
ter, a  noble  life. 

Miss  Lloyd :  I  am  no  kindergartner,. 
nor  do  I  intend  to  discuss  the  question. 
But  my  brother  lives  in  a  town  where 
they  had  a  kindergarten,  and  in  a  house 
where  the  children  were  singing  happily 
the  mother  said  :  **  Listen  to  those  chil- 
dren; they  used  to  quarrel  all  day  long, 
from  morning  till  night,  till  the  little  girl 
went  to  the  kindergarten  and  brought 
home  the  little  songs  and  plays  and 
taught  the  smaller  ones — and  now  they 
play  together  as  happy  as  can  be.*'  [Ap- 
plause.] 

President  Brumbaugh  said  no  one 
could  fail  to  recognize  the  force  of  one 
fact — that  the  woman  who  would  teach 
a  kindergarten  should  have  both  high 
ability  and  Christian  faith.  It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  Pennsylvania  when  that 
combination  is  found  in  all  our  teachers, 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University. 
If  the  kindergarten  shall  succeed  in  put- 
ting the  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into 
every  child,  it  will  accomplish  the  holiest 
mission  of  the  coming  century. 

Mr.  Tomlins  then  sang  the  ''Swanee 
River,"  and  offered  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  might  be  asked  on  the  practical 
music  work  in  school. 

POINTS  IN  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

"How  would  you  begin  to  teach  a 
song?*'  Well,  I  would  not  be^^n  with 
words.  You  want  to  get  somethmg  more 
than  just  the  tune,  or  just  the  words. 
Let  the  child  think  along  the  song,  then 
deny  the  words,  and  let  him  try  to  sup- 
ply something  of  the  deficiency.  The 
great  masters  in  Europe  give  their  pupil 
a  solfeggio  to  sing  as  if  it  were  a  love 
song — the  next  day  the  same  as  a  battle 
song — ^to  teach  expression  without  words. 
I  would  work  on  that  line;  teach  tone 
first.  It  is  well  to  have  some  one  sing 
the  song  while  the  children  listen.  Let 
them  try  to  give  the  expression  by  hum- 
ming the  tune,  and  last  of  all  give  them 
the  words.  You  will  get  better  interpre- 
tation in  that  way. 

**  What  song-book  would  you  recom- 
mend ?''  I  must  decline  to  answer  that, 
as  I  have  been  steadily  refusing  to  write 
a  book  for  25  years.  I  wish  to  stand  free 
for  the  spirit  of  song,  with  no  commercial 
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entanglement.  [Applause.]  As  a  rule, 
all  books  on  musical  notation  are  useful 
80  far  as  notation  goes.  I  will  only  say 
further  that  you  want,  rather  than  patent 
**  methods/*  the  application  of  good  com- 
mon sense  that  can  adapt  methods. 

**How  to  get  at  the  centre  of  the 
child?''  Look  after  his  breathing.  **God 
breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.** 
Teach  them  to  breathe  full,  and  through 
he  nostrils;  as  God  breathed  the  soul  in 
that  way,  so  the  higher  emotions  take  the 
same  course.  Observe  when  some  mighty 
chorus  has  affected  a  whole  audience,  and 
a  pause  is  reached,  how  all  together  draw 
a  long  breath  in  silence.  When  the  heart 
is  touched  the  breathing  is  deep.  Your 
breath  is  ypurself— the  **  living  soul." 
Breathing  improperly  means  the  dominion 
of  the  flesh;  breathing  properly  means 
the  dominion  of  the  soul.  Mark  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sibilant  **  *sh  *'  of  the 
nurse  and  the  **hush**  of  the  mother. 
Breathing  of  course  is  common  to  all 
animals — yes,  vegetables  too  —  but  the 
man  breathes  differently  from  the  cab- 
bage, or  dog,  or  the  merely  human  crea- 
ture. You  want  power — not  the  goody- 
goody,  sweet  little  voice,  with  nothing  in 
It  [laughter],  but  one  that  can  ring  out 
a  shout,  praise.  [Applause.]  Look  to  the 
breath,  not  only  for  song,  but  for  speech. 

FINANCES. 

The  treasurer  made  a  full  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenses  of  this  session,  with 
a  classified  list  of  the  enrollment  by 
counties.  The  latter  will  be  found  in  full 
in  the  list  of  members  appended.  The 
account  is  summarized  as  follows : 
Receipts. 

J.  M.  Reed,  R.  R.  Tickets $1.50 

S.  G.  Smith,  Refunded 1.50 

Enrollment,  220,  leas  6  life  members  .  .  214.00 

J.  D.  Pyott,  Life  Membership  fee  .  .  .  10.00 

$227.00 

Expenditures. 

J.  B.  Esser $    250 

D.  S.  Keck,  Treas 22.49 

J.  D.  Pyott,  Reporter 62.56 

J,  A.  Aikens 10.00 

D.  F.  Fortney,  Ex.  Com  ...  11.60 

S.  G.  Smith,  music 27.38 

Wm.  L.  Tomlins,  expenses   .  .  49-oo 

Chas.  Lose,  Ex.  Com 21.25 

J.  P.  M'Caskey,  Sec 10.00 

Programmes  and  Distribution  .  84  44 

Stevens  Memorial  Portrait  .  .  i75-<^    477-22 

^       Deficit  for  session I260.72 


CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

The  Chair:  According  to  our  custom, 
the  presiding  officer  elect  will  now  be  in- 
stalled. I  take  equal  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating a  friend  on  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  this  Association,  and  intro- 
troducing  to  you  as  your  President  Supt 
Mackey,  of  Reading.     [Applause.] 

President  Mackey:  I  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  the  great  honor  you  have 
done  me,  which  I  appreciate  very  highly. 
The  congratulations  of  friends  have 
stirred  feelings  which  I  dare  not  now  at- 
tempt to  express*  I  bring  to  the  office 
no  special  tact  or  talent,  but  can  assure 
you  that  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  spared 
to  make  the  next  meeting  profitable,  and 
to  discharge  my  duties  faithfully.  I  can- 
not compete  with  my  distinguished  pre- 
decessor, whose  course  we  have  noted  for 
years  with  admiration,  of  whose  success 
we  are  proud,  and  to  whose  future  we 
look  with  great  expectations.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

This  meeting  has  been  singularly  rich 
in  appeals  to  the  heart,  as  the  beautiful 
environment  to  the  eye.  I  am  a  hero- 
worshiper,  and  the  faces  on  these  walls 
are  as  a  galaxy  of  tutelary  deities.  I 
trust  the  memory  of  their  work  and  their 
example  may  sink  deep  into  our  hearts. 
We  have  paid  our  tribute  of  regard  to  one 
of  these  whom  we  love  and  admire. 
Meanwhile  we  do  not  forget  those  who 
are  yet  with  us.  Here  is  our  Secretary, 
whom  all  know  and  honor,  and  many  of 
us  younger  men  look  up  to  him — I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  pupil,  but 
I  have  the  same  feeling  towards  him.  I 
will  say  but  a  word  more,  in  memory  of 
a  young  man  of  rare  zeal  and  courage 
whose  grave  I  saw  in  the  cemetery  here. 
He  was  the  active  College  Secretary  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  his  addresses  and  personal  work 
amongst  the  Normal  and  College  students 
were  most  helpful  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  so  deeply  interested.  As  I  looked 
upon  his  grave  I  thought,  "They  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  in  the  firmament."  He 
went  early  home — Hugh  MacAUister 
Beaver. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  explained  that  Dr. 
Hughes  of  Toronto,  who  was  to  have 
spoken  this  evening,  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  be  here,  and  as  the  vacancy 
had  been  ably  filled  by  the  ladies  of  the 
State  Kindergarten  Association,  the  even- 
ing session  would  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  President  then  declared  the  Asso- 
dation  adjourned,  with  singing  of  the 
Long  Metre  Doxology ,  and  benediction1)y 
Rev.  Stevenson. 
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Fannie  D.  Camefix,  Virginia. 
N.  O.  Wilhelm.  New  York. 
H.  E.  Bierley,  Virginia. 
Fred  J.  Kelsie,  New  York. 
George  E.  Little,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Total,  221. 

*L  Members. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JQURHAIi. 

LANCASTER,  AUGUST,  Z898. 

If  ore  x>eople  drown  in  the  srlaBB  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  !■  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
intect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticken'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin* 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— &o/cA  Farmtr. 

The  best  of  men  that  erer  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
aufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z>M:Jfc^. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  I^  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
-^Edward  Courtney :  Bngraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

H.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       ....      J.  P.  MeCASKEY. 


THB  State  Kindergarten  Association 
will  meet  at  Erie,  Pa.,  for  a  two  days' 
session  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
20th  and  2ist,  1898,  when  it  is  expected 
that  all  cities  having  kindergartens  will 
be  represented.  This  important  and 
growing  department  of  city  school  work 
has  a  great  future,  and  is  being  well 
managed  by  the  ladies'  societies  which 
have  undertaken  it. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Phiups,  principal  of  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  and 
family  left  West  Chester  for  Phila- 
delphia, July  29th,  where  they  embarked 
upon  the  steamship  '*  Pennland,"  of  the 
American  Line,  for  Europe.  Their  ship 
sailed  at  7:30  next  morning  for  Liver- 
pool. Dr.  Philips'  intention  is  to  go  by 
way  of  London,  through  Holland  to  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  making  brief  stops  at  one 
or  two  points  of  interest  on  his  way. 
After  a  stay  of  perhaps  a  week  in  Berlin 
he  will  go  to  Dresden,  where  he  hopes  to 
locate  his  family  for  the  year,  the  main 
purpose  of  his  going  being  to  place  his 
two  children  in  German  schools  in  order 
that  they  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  German  language.  The  Doctor  ex- 
pects to  spend  two  or  three  months  in 
traveling  and  in  visiting  schools,  and 
will  return  to  West  Chester  about  the  ist 
of  December.  Mrs.  Philips  will  remain 
in  Europe  with  their  children.  He  has 
been  principal  of  the  Normal  School  since 
1881,  and  during  all  that  time  has  had 
very  little  rest  from  his  arduous  labors 
either  in  school  time  or  vacation.  The 
trustees  of  the  school  have  granted  him 
leave  of  absence  until  January  ist,  but  he 


expects  to  return  somewhat  earlier.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  so  that  the 
work  of  the  school  will  go  on  as  usual, 
and  will  not  suffer  by  his  absence. 


Dr.  Jossph  S.  Walton,  Professor  ot 
History  in  the  West  Chester  Sute  Nor- 
mal School  having  resigned  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  Friends'  Central  High 
School  in  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Smith  Burn- 
ham,  of  Albion  College,  Michigan,  has 
been  elected  his  successor. 


Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  writes  of  the 
Memory  Work  Supplement  of  the  School 
Journal:  **  My  literature  class  is  wild 
over  it.  I  need  fifteen  more  copies,  so 
that  everybody  may  have  it." 


BELLEFONTE  MEETING. 


THE  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Bjclle- 
fonte  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association,  as  found  in 
the  present  number,  is  very  full  and  satis- 
factory. Mr.  J.D  Pyott,  who  has  made  this 
report  for  The  Journal  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  puts  a  keen  brain  and  a 
master  hand  behind  the  reporter's  pencil. 
We  may  well  doubt  whether  any  other 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  the  coun- 
try has  had  its  proceedings  recorded 
through  so  long  a  period  of  years  with 
like  uniform  fullness  and  accuracy. 

The  meeting,  though  not  so  large  in  its 
enrollment  as  was  expected,  was  a  good 
one,  interesting  and  profitable,  and  was 
much  enjoyed  by  those  in  attendance. 
The  court-house,  in  which  the  same  body 
convened  in  1867,  was  a  convenient  and 
comfortable  place  for  the  sessions;  the 
weather  was  favorable,  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  preceding  week  having  greatly 
moderated;  the  hotel  accommodations 
were  ample  and  satisfactory.  D.  F. 
Fortney,  Esq.,  the  local  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  was  unremitting 
in  his  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  as  suc- 
cessful as  possible,  and  under  his  careful 
direction  the  local  expenses  of  the  ses- 
sion were  unusually  small.  The  court 
room,  on  the  second  fioor,  showed  behind 
the  Judges'  bench,  with  draped  fiags  and 
bunting,  the  portraits  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Governor  Curtin  and  the 
memorial  portrait  of  Dr.  Burrowes,  the 
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latter  occupying  the  place  of  honor,  as 
was  fitting  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
wall  spaces  on  either  side  showed  the  fa- 
miliar faces  of  Governor  Beaver,  Gover- 
nor Hastings,  and  the  memorial  portraits 
of  Dr.  Higbee  and  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
At  the  meeting  in  1867  Dr.  Burrowes  was 
the  most  conspicuous  member.  He  died 
four  years  later  as  president  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  within  a  few  miles 
ofBellefonte. 

The  hearty  welcome  to  the  Association 
was  in  Governor  Beaver*s  best  vein.  He 
was  preceded  by  Mr.  Fortney  who  re- 
viewed in  interesting  way  the  work  of  the 
meeting  held  in  Bellefonte  thirty  years 
ago,  and  recalled  the  memory  of  men 
then  present  who  have  since  passed 
away.  To  the  welcome  so  cordially  ex- 
tended by  these  gtsntlemen  a  very  happy 
xesponse  was  made  by  Col.  Passmore,  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Association. 

The  president,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
professor  of  pedagogy  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  at  home  in  the 
chair,  and  kept  the  programme  running 
with  his  customary  energy,  sparkle,  and 
good  judgment.  His  inaugural  address 
is  a  contribution  of  great  value  to  the 
early  educational  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  excursion  of  Wednesday  afternoon 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  was  a 
delightful  feature  of  the  sessions,  and  the 
best  half  day  session  of  the  meeting.  Dr. 
George  W.  Atherton,  president  of  the 
College,  and  Governor  Beaver,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  extended  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  this  great  school,  and  to 
hold  an  afternoon  session  in  the  chapel 
of  the  College.  Prof.  G.  G.  Pond  and 
Prof.  Benedict,  of  the  College,  had  charge 
of  the  large  party.  Membership  tickets 
were  good  upon  the  train  and  for  the 
banquet  at  5.30  p.  m.  in  the  spacious 
Armory,  at  which  probably  two  hundred 
and  fifty  were  present.  It  was  a  perfect 
summer  day.  The  beautiful  campus  of 
thirty- five  acres,  with  its  hundreds  of 
trees  and  many  fine  buildings,  looked  its 
best,  and  the  grand  view  from  the  top  of 
the  main  college  building  was  never  bet- 
ter. The  buildings  of  the  dififerent  de- 
partments were  all  open  for  inspection, 
with  guides  to  make  the  visit  more  inter- 
esting. The  College  was,  of  course,  hav- 
ing its  vacation,  but  a  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  their  families  were  still  at 
their  homes  on  the  campus,   and    Dr. 


Atherton  was  the  worthy  master  of  the 
feast  on  this  delightful  occasion. 

As  to  the  papers  and  discussions  on 
rural  schools,  methodical  memory  work, 
the  high  school,  music  in  the  public 
schools,  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
etc.,  the  reader  will  find  them  in  full  in 
this  number.  They  will  repay  careful 
reading,  and  we  commend  them  with 
confidence  to  the  attention  especially  of 
teachers  and  directors. 


NATIONAI<  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  was  attended  by  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand teachers.  The  delegates  from  Penn- 
sylvania numbered  over  five  hundred. 
Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  principal  of  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Millersville,  was  chosen 
President  for  the  ensuing  year  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  This  was  a  deserved 
tribute  to  one  of  the  distinguished  educa- 
tors of  the  Keystone  State.  Another 
Normal  School  principal.  Dr.  A.  R.  Tay- 
lor, of  Emporia,  Kansas,  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  a  former  Penn- 
sylvanian,  is  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  present  an  exhaustive  report 
on  Normal  Schools.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Dr.  Chas.  De  Garmo,  of 
Swarthmore,  was  the  President  of  the 
Council  for  this  year,  that  Pennsylvania 
had  the  Presidency  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  and  that  Pennsylvania 
men  occupied  a  half-dozen  of  the  leading 
places  on  the  programme,  it  can  no  longer 
be  aflSrmed  that  the  Keystone  State  takes 
little  interest  in  the  National  Association. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  well 
if  we  had  followed  the  example  of  Mary- 
land in  holding  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  at  the  nation's  capital.  The 
policy  inaugurated  at  Bellefonte  of  leav- 
ing to  the  Executive  Committee  the 
choice  of  the  time  and  place  for  the  an- 
nual meeting,  will  obviate  similar  mis- 
takes in  the  future.  Without  doubt  the 
cheap  rates  to  Washington  and  the  many 
attractions  which  cluster  around  the 
nation's  capital,  drew  away  many  teach- 
ers who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
State  Association.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  said  in  praise  of  the  State  Di- 
rector, Prof.  S.  T.  Skidmore,  that  never 
before  was  such  energy  and  unflinching 
perseverance  displayed  in  the  effort  to 
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secure  a  large  attendance  from  our  State. 
The  headquarters  at  the  Arlington  Hotel 
were  in  every  way  a  credit  to  a  common- 
wealth which  ranks  second  in  the  sister- 
hood of  States. 

The  proceedings  were  varied  and  in- 
teresting. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  scope  and  value 
of  the  meeting  to  any  one  who  does  not 
read  the  volume  of  Proceedings.  An 
annual  outlay  of  two  dollars  will  secure 
the  volume  for  any  teacher  who  has  found 
it  impossible  to  attend  the  yearly  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. The  good  sense  and  varied 
scholarship  of  President  Greenwood  en- 
abled him  to  give  the  teachers  one  of  the 
most  profitable  meetings  in  the  history  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  and  those  who  get  the  vol- 
ume for  1898  will  perceive  that  they  can 
not  keep  abreast  of  the  times  if  they  do 
not  become  members  of  the  Association 
and  read  the  most  important  papers  in 
this  and  future  volumes  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  membership  from  Pennsylva- 
nia should  double  itself  in  the  not  distant 
future. 


THE  RED  CROSS. 


THE  humane  society  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  is  actively  at  work  in  its  labor 
of  love  about  Santiago  and  elsewhere,  is 
constantly  in  need  of  supplies  of  many 
kinds,  but  especially  of  money  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase  in  large  quantities  of 
such  things  as  are  needed.  Send  money. 
It  will  be  used  wisely  and  to  the  best 
purpose.  The  following  stirring  appeal 
has  just  been  issued  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  the  response 
should  be  quick,  and  generous,  and  uni- 
versal: 

"The  Associate  Society  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Philadelphia  has,  during  the 
present  war  and  the  distress  in  Cuba 
which  preceded  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities between  our  country  and  Spain, 
been  actively  engaged  in  its  humanitar- 
ian work  of  ministering  to  the  necessities 
of  the  men  in  the  field  and  of  the  sufiering 
Cubans.  It  has  sent  many  articles  of 
comfort,  even  of  life-saving  importance  to 
our  troops  in  their  various  camps,  some- 
times in  response  to  most  touching  ap- 
peals; the  appeal  came  and  the  Society 
was  ready.  It  has  besides  made  a  large 
number  of  shipments  of  goods,  provis- 
ions, clothing,  medicines  to  the  Cubans. 


In  all  its  work  it  has  been  nobly  upheld, 
notably  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
but  also  by  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  of  New  Jersey. 

**  During  the  blockade  and  the  siege  of 
Santiago,  one  branch  of  its  ministration 
was  necessarily  suspended,  but  the  Soci- 
ety was  not  idle,  stores  continued  to  be 
received,  money  to  be  collected.  Among 
other  things  the  equipment  of  a  field  am- 
bulance and  hospital  service  has  been  un- 
dertaken, and  already  has  so  far  proceeded 
as  to  be  properly  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  the  Society  will  be  able 
to  put  into  the  field  six  ambulances,  with 
their  proper  appurtenances  and  a  pro- 
perly equipped  field  hospital. 

**  The  fall  of  Santiago  reopens  the  op- 
portunity of  merciful  work  in  Cuba.  The 
Society  has  already  made  arrangements 
to  forward  several  tons  of  stores,  which 
have  been  only  waiting  a  chance  to  be 
sent,  and  has  appropriated  in  addition  for 
this  shipment  $1,200.  But  this  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  suffering.  More 
must  be  done.  The  Society  proposes, 
therefore,  to  charter  a  steamer,  to  sail 
from  Philadelphia  about  August  15th,  to 
convey  the  ambulance  corps  and  equip- 
ment to  the  front  and  to  load  the  ves^ 
with  stores,  such  as  soldiers  may  need, 
and  which  the  government  does  not  pro- 
vide, and  with  clothing,  food,  and  medi- 
cine, and  such  other  things  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  those  wretched,  suffering  peo- 
ple, whom  we  encouraged  to  resist  Spain 
and  to  make  a  struggle  for  liberty,  and 
whose  suffering  has  been  fearfully  and 
necessarily  enhanced  by  the  war  upon 
which  we  have  entered. 

**The  Society,  therefore,  appeals  to 
what  has  never  been  appealed  to  in  vain, 
to  the  grand  old  heart  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  grand  old  Commonwealth  whose 
foundations  were  laid  in  love  to  man, 
irrespective  of  race,  and  asks  for  contri- 
butions for  goods  and  money  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  project — to  save  lives — to 
relieve  suffering — to  feed  the  starving — to 
clothe  the  naked.  The  Society  makes 
this  appeal  in  all  confidence.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  never  yet  failed  when  called 
upon  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  hu- 
manity.   She  will  not  fail  now! 

**  Contributions  in  money  may  be  sent 
to  William  Hill,  Treasurer,  No.  308  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia;  contributions 
of  stores  addressed  to  the  Associate  Soci- 
ety of  the  Red  Cross,  Philadelphia,  1501 
Chestnut  Street." 
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Depaktment  Public  Instruction.  ) 
Harrisburg,  August,  1898.  j 

THE  following  are  the  times  and  places  at 
^hich  the  annual  session  of  County 
and  City  Teachers*  Institute  will  be  held. 
The  common  schools  must  be  closed  during 
the  week  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  time 
cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  school 
term  of  any  school  district  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Allegheny    •   .   .   •  Pittsburgh  .   •   •   •  Aug.  22. 

Butler Butler Aug.  29. 

Mercer •  Mercer Aug.  29. 

Lawrence     ....  New  Castle     .   .   .  Oct.    3. 

Bradford Towanda Oct.  10. 

Erie Erie  City Oct.  10. 

Cameron Driftwood    ....  Oct.  17. 

Dauphin Harrisburg  ....  Oct.  17. 

Greene Waynesburg  •   .   .  Oct.   17. 

Lehigh Allentown  ....  Oct.  17. 

McKean Smethport  ....  Oct  17. 

Northampton  •  .  .  Easton Oct  17. 

Potter Condersport  •  .  .  Oct    17. 

Susquehanna  .  •  .  Montrose     ....  Oct.  17. 

Berks Reading Oct.  24. 

Chester West  Chester  .  .  .  Oct.  24. 

Delaware     ....  Lansdowne  ....  Oct  24. 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barre  •   .   .  Oct  24. 

Bucks Doylestown    •  •   .  Oct  31. 

Huntingdon    •  •   .  Huntingdon    .   .   .  Oct.  31. 
Lackawanna  •  •  .  Scrauton     ....  Oct.  31. 

Lebanon Lebanon      ....  Oct.  31. 

Montgomery  •  .   .  Norristown     .   .   .  Oct  31. 

Pike Milford Oct  31. 

Schuylkill  ....  Mahanoy  City    .   .  Oct  31. 

Tioga Wellslx>ro   ....  Oct.  31. 

Montour Danville Nov.    7. 

Franklin Chambersburg  .   .  Nov.  14. 

Lancaster    ....  Lancaster    ....  Nov.  14. 

Monroe Stroudsburg    .  .   .  Nov.  14. 

Adams Gettysburg  ....  Nov.  21. 

Armstrong  ....  Kittanning  ....  Nov.  21. 

Cambria Ebensberg  •  .  •  .  Nov.  21. 

Juniata Mifflintown     .   .   .  Nov.  21. 

Mifflin Lewistown  ....  Nov.  21. 

York York Nov.  21. 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk    .  .  Nov.  28. 

Cumberland    •   .  .  Carlisle Nov.  28. 

Columbia     ....  Bloomsburg    •  .  .  Nov.  28. 

Elk Ridgway Nov.  28. 

Fulton McConnellsburg   .  Nov.  28. 

Perry New  Bloomfield    .  Nov.  28. 

Somerset Somerset Nov.  28. 

Wayne Honesdale  ....  Nov.  28. 

Snyder Middleburg    .  .   .  Dec.    5. 

Forest Tionesta Dec.  12. 

Washinoton    •  •  .  Washington    .   .   .  Dec.  12. 

Bedford Bedfora Dec.  19. 

Blair      Hollidaysbuxg   .      Dec.  19. 

Centre Bellefonte  ....  Dec.  19. 

Clearfield     ....  Clearfield     ....  Dec.  19. 

Clinton Lock  Haven  •  .   .  Dec.  19. 

Fayette Union  town  •  •  .   .  Dec.  19. 

Lycomine Dec.  19. 

Korthumberlond    .  Sunbury Dec.  19. 

Venango Franklin Dec.  19. 


Warren Warren Dec.  19. 

Wyoming    ....  Tunkhannock    .   .  Dec.  19. 

Beaver Beaver Dec.  26. 

Clarion Clarion Dec.  26. 

Crawford Meadville    ....  Dec.  26. 

Indiana Indiana Dec.  26. 

Jefiferson Brookville  ....  Dec.  26. 

Sullivan Dusbore Dec.  26. 

Union Miflttinburg ....  Dec.  26. 

Westmoreland    .   .  Greensburg    .   .   .  Dec.  26.. 

CITY  ANNUA!,  INSTITUTES. 

Altoona August  29, 

Harrisburg August  29, 

Lancaster  City August  29, 

Wilkes-Barre August  29, 

Williamsport August  29, 

Reading September  5, 

McKeesport November  21, 

Carbondale January  2,  1899. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  College  graduates  since 
last  report:  a    -         p 

416.  R.  Edwin  Zahniser,  Chicora,  Butler 
county,  Grove  City  Colleee,  April  12,  1889. 

417.  Etta  Johnston,  Butler,  Butler  county, 
Westminster  College,  April  12,  1898.  liat 

418.  John  V.  Leisher,  Sunbuiy,  North- 
umberland county,  Bucknell  university^ 
April  15,  1808. 

419.  Charles  McMunn  Slease,  Worthing- 
ton,  Armstrong  county,  Thiel  College^ 
April  21,  1808. 

420.  Willis  N.  Parker,  Philadelphia,  Phil- 
adelphia, Yale  College,  April  27, 1898. 

421.  Georgia  M.  Taggart,  Beaver  Falls^ 
Beaver  county,  Geneva  College,  May  11, 
1898. 

422.  S.  Cora  Gault,  Worth,  Mercer  county^ 
Westminster  College,  May  11,  1898. 

423.  John  H.  Keener,  Harrisburg.  Dau- 
phin CO.,  Princeton  College,  May  11,  1898. 

424.  Rhoda  Graham,  Blairsville,  Indiana, 
county,  Grove  City  College,  May  11,  1898. 

425.  Clarence  G.  Cleaver,  Milton,  North- 
umberland county,  Dickinson  CoUqg^e,  May 
II,  1898. 

426.  Susan  A.  Leet,  Greenville,  Mercer 
county,  Thiel  College,  May  11,  1808. 

427.  Nora  Madden,  Enon  Valley,  Law- 
rence county,  Mount  Union  College,  May 
14,  1898. 

428  Clara  J.  Snyder,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  College,  May  14,  1898. 

429.  Clarence  G.  Bausman,  Bryn  Mrwr, 
Montgomery  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  May  21,  1898. 

430.  Addie  M.  Cooper,  Prosperity,  Wash- 
ington county,  Waynesburg  College,  May 
21,  1898. 
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431.  William  S.  Lesh,  Snydersville,  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Dickinson  College,  May  24,  1898. 

432.  Benjamin  M.  Wagenseller,  Selins- 
«-ove,  Snyder  county,  Bucknell  University, 
May  24,  1898. 

433.  William  B.  Tobias,  Anson ville, 
Clearfield  county,  Allegheny  College,  June 

I,  1898. 

434.  H.  E.  Anderson,  Indiana,  Indiana 
county,  Geneva  Colleee,  June  i,  1898. 

435.  A.  A.  Hays,  Washington.  Washing- 
ton county,  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, June  I,  1898. 

436.  Helen  Russel  Stahr,  Lancaster,  Lan- 
caster CO ,  Wellesley  College,  June  6,  1898. 

437.  Helen  M.  Fackler,  Middletown, 
Dauf^in  co.,  Wilson  College,  June  11,  1898. 

438.  Forest  L.  Fulton,  Osceola  Mills, 
Clearfield  county,  Bucknell  University, 
June  II,  1898. 

439.  Florence  G.  Finney,  Tjrrone,  Blair 
county,  Wilson  College,  June  11,  1898. 

440.  J.  Howard  Anderson,  Rochester, 
B^ver  county,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  June  11,  1898. 

441.  Samuel  K.  Reifsnyder,  Catawissa, 
Columbia  county,  Lafayette  College,  June 

II,  1898. 

442.  Smith  Murphy,  Centralia,  Columbia 
CO.,  Mount  Union  College,  June  28,  1898. 

443.  William  C.  Summers,  Lewisburg, 
Union  CO.,  Bucknell  University,  July  5, 1898. 

444.  John  Wesley  Gruver,  Kaston,  North- 
ampton CO.,  Lafayette  College,  July  5,  1898. 

445.  Asa  Elmer  Gruver,  Gaston,  North- 
ampton CO.,  Lafayette  College,  Tulv  5,  1898. 

446.  Samuel  D.  Wingate,  Oxford,  Chester 
county.  Lincoln  University,  July  5.  1808. 

447.  John  D.  Meese,  California,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Mount  Union  College,  July  5,  1898. 

448.  Sydney  J.  Hartman,  Oley,  Berks 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
July  5,  1898. 

449.  John  C.  Blackburn,  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  county,  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity, July  5,  1898. 

450.  C.  W.  Dickey,  Baxter,  Jefferson 
county,  Grove  City  College,  July  5,  1898. 

451.  B.  J.  Long,  Drenner,  Westmoreland 
county.  Grove  City  College,  July  5,  1898. 

452.  John  A.  Erbe,  Upper  St.  Clair,  Alle- 
gheny CO.,  Grove  City  College,  July  5,  1898. 

453.  Mallie  H.  Coventry,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  CO  ,  Grove  City  College.  June  5,  1898. 

454.  Morris  D.  High,  Oley,  Berks  county, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  July  5, 1808, 

455.  Geo.  W.  Atwell,  Harrisville,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  July  5.  1898. 

456.  Willis  L.  Rowlands,  Canton,  Brad- 
ford CO.,  Colgate  University,  July  5.  1898. 

457.  A.  P.  Bittinger.  Belknap,  Armstrong 
county.  Grove  City  College,  July  5.  1898. 

458.  Jennie  McFate,  New  Castle,  Law- 
rence CO.,  Westminster  College,  July  5, 1898. 

459.  James  R.  Boal,  Cochranton,  Crawford 
county.  Grove  City  College,  July  5,  1898. 

460.  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Smithfield, 
Fayette  county,  West  Virginia  University, 
July  5,  1898. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  During  the  past  sea- 
son we  held  thirty-two  public  examinations, 
of  which  three  were  special.  There  were 
520  applicants  examined,  of  whom  330  re- 
ceived certificates,  amour  which  were  ten 
professionals.  Ten  new  buildings  will  be 
erected  the  coming  year,  two  of  them  eight- 
room  buildings. 

Dauphin -^upt.  McNeal:  In  spite  of 
many  discouraeing  conditions,  our  school 
work  during  the  past  year  was  attended 
with  quite  satisfactory  results.  Classes 
were  graduated  in  the  high  schools  of 
Elizabethville,  Halifax,  fiummelstown, 
Lykens,  Millersburg,  and  Williamstown. 
I  conducted  the  final  examination  of  the 
classes  at  Halifax,  Lykens,  Millersburg  and 
Williamstown,  and  assisted  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Hummelstown  class.  The 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Lykens  High 
School  inaugurated  a  movement  a  year  ago 
that  might  he  profitably  followed  by  other 
such  organizations.  A  gold  medal  was 
offered  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class, 
and  one  to  the  member  of  the  junior  class, 
who  would  attain  the  highest  average  of 
work  during  the  year.  The  medals  were 
publicly  presented  to  the  winners  on  com- 
mencement evening  by  the  President  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Irvin  J.  Long,  editor  of  the 
Lykens  Register,  The  offer  of  these  medals 
acted  as  an  incentive  throughout  the  year, 
and  secured  excellent  work  m  both  classes. 

Greene — Supt.  Hopton:  Interest  in  the 
schools  is  growing  in  our  county.  Several 
townships  have  increased  teachers*  salaries. 
High  schools  are  talked  of  in  some  districts, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being 
built.  Directors  are  also  beginning  to  pro- 
vide libraries. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  The  examina- 
tions were  fairly  well  attended  by  directors 
and  friends.  The  applicants  were  never 
better  prepared.  The  teachers  are  nearly 
all  engaged.  In  most  of  the  districts  only 
the  best  teachers  were  selected,  and  when  it 
was  known  that  an  applicant  was  not  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  he  was  not  employed,  regard- 
less of  the  certificate  he  held. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht:  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  South  Williamsport, 
Montoursville  and  Picture  Rocks.  The 
graduating  classes  were  especially  well  pre- 
pared, and  the  exercises  were  attended  by 
unusually  large  audiences.  The  work  done 
throughout  the  county  during  the  past 
winter  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  The  di- 
rectors of  Palmer  township  sold  one  of  their 
school  properties  and  bought  another  lot  on 
which  they  will  build  a  two-room  house  and 
establish  two  more  graded  schools.  This  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  They  also 
fixed  the  term  the  same  as  last  year,  nine 
months,  and  increased  the  salary  from  I55 
to  I40  per  month. 

Wabhington— Supt.  Hall :  The  long-term 
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schools  closed  in  May.  The  year  has  been 
filled  with  many  enjoyable  features  of  school 
work.  The  recommendations  of  the  super- 
intendent were  promptly  observed,  and  al- 
most universally  adopted.  The  increase  in 
attendance  has  prompted  Claysville,  Char- 
leroi  and  Bast  Wasnington  to  erect  addi- 
tional buildings.  The  work  is  well  on  the 
way.  We  expect  but  few  districts  next 
year  to  have  less  than  seven  months. 

Bethi^ehem — Supt.  Twitmyer :  On  Sun- 
day evening,  May  31 ,  Robert  S.  Hess,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  graduating  class,  died  of  paralysis 
of  the  heart.  Memorial  exercises  were  held 
in  the  high  school  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  oi  the  funeral.  The  high  school  faculty, 
the  Superintendent  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body.  The 
graduating  exercises,  held  June  30,  in  Christ 
Reformed  Church,  were  pronounced  by  all 
present  a  great  advance  on  all  preceding  ex- 
ercises of  a  similar  character.  The  church 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
hundreds  were  turned  away  for  lack  otroom. 
Dr.  Irincoln  Hulley,  of  Bucknell  University, 
delivered  the  address  to  the  graduating  class, 
on  "Mistaken  Views  of  Education.*'  The 
class  consisted  of  six  boys  and  seven  girls. 
Four  of  the  class  will  enter  college  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Coi«UKBiA — Supt.  Hofifinan  :  Commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  in  the  opera  house 
on  the  evening  of  June  5.  The  class  num- 
bered fifteen,  six  boys  and  nine  girls.  They 
acquitted  themselves  very  creditably,  and 
received  diplomas  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  interested  audience. 

DuNMORE — Supt.  Bovard :  Twenty  pupils 
were  graduated  n-om  the  high  school.  Ex- 
ercises for  the  class  day  were  held  June  21, 
and  for  graduation ,  June  24.  Both  were  well 
attended. 

NoRKisTOWN  —  Supt.  Gotwals  :  Com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  June  28. 
As  usual,  the  opera  house  was  crowded  with 
an  appreciative  audience.  The  class  num- 
bered thirty-eight,  nineteen  boys  and  nine- 
teen eirls  The  exercises  passed  off  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  A  large  flag 
was  raised  at  the  new  school  building.  The 
exercises  consisted  of  patriotic  songs  by  the 
pupils  and  an  address  hy  Dr.  Lamar,  now  a 
resident  of  this  place. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  Our  schools 
completed  their  year's  work  on  the  27th  of 
May  with  appropriate  closing  exercises 
which  were  witnessed  by  large  and  inter- 
ested audiences.  In  the  afternoon  the  sen- 
ior class  of  the  high  school  held  their  usual 
Class  Day  exercises,  and  in  the  evening 
they  gave  a  reception  in  the  study  hall  to 
their  parents  ana  friends.  This  was  a  new 
feature;  and  proved  a  perfect  success.  On 
the  evening  of  the  31st,  the  regular  High 
School  Commencement  exercises  were  held 
in  the  G.  A.  R.  Opera  House,  and  thirty- 
three  youujg^  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
granted  dipfomas  of  graduation. 

STBBI.TON — Supt.  McGinnes:    Our  term 


closed  with  public  exercises  of  an  interest- 
ing and  profitable  character,  which  were 
highly  appreciated.  A  class  of  fifty-four 
was  promoted  to  the  high  school  on  Friday 
evening.  May  20th.  The  audience  on  this 
occasion  was  made  up  largely  of  the  gram- 
mar grades,  as  they  were  admitted  by  ticket 
on  special  invitation.  Rev.  C.  W.  Green, 
of  the  M.  E.  church,  delivered  an  address 
filled  with  wholesome  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  parents  and  to  the  boys  and 
g^rls  about  to  take  up  their  high  school 
work.  On  the  evening  of  May  25th,  the 
high  school  Commencement  was  held,  with 
a  class  of  thirty-seven.  The  exercises  by 
representatives  of  the  class,  interspersed 
with  excellent  music  by  the  entire  school, 
were  followed  by  the  annual  address,  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull,  of  the  Millers- 
ville  State  Normal  School.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  his  earnest  and 
eloquent  words  were  listened  to  with 
marked  attention.  The  exercises  of  the 
term  came  to  a  fitting  close  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association.  This 
organization  is  becoming  a  power  for  good 
in  the  educational  system  of^  our  borough. 
It  now  numbers  271  members.  The  exer- 
cises on  this  occasion  were  of  the  usual  de- 
gree of  excellence,  comprising  the  following 
parts:  First,  a  musical  and  literary  pro- 
gramme, a  very  prominent  feature  ofwhich 
was  a  stirring  address  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
second,  a  reception  to  Dr.  Brumbaugh  by 
the  faculty  ana  members  of  the  association; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  always  highly 
appreciated  annual  banquet.  Our  national 
emblem  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  dec- 
oration of  the  banqueting  table;  and  among 
the  many  appropriate  toasts  that  were  re- 
sponded to,  was  one  **  To  our  Country,**  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  Roop,  President  of  Lebanon  Val- 
ley College,  an  honored  member  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

SuNBURY — Supt.  Oberdorf :  As  a  result  ot 
the  teachers'  examinations  fifteen  provis- 
ional and  three  professional  certificates  were 
granted.  Examinations  held  throughout 
the  district  were  very  satisfactory ;  a  class  ot 
about  eighty  will  enter  the  high  school  next 
year.  The  graduating  class,  numbering 
forty-three,  the  largest  in  the  history  01  the 
high  school,  held  their  commencement  ex- 
ercises in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  high 
school.  They  were  greeted  by  the  largest 
audience  ever  assembled  here  to  witness  this 
event.  The  exercises  were  especially  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory  to  parents,  directors, 
the  taculty  and  their  friends.  Percentage 
of  attendance  during  the  month  was  93. 

Tyrone — Supt.  Kaufiinan  :  Commence- 
ment was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  2d,  in 
the  Academy  of  Music.  The  graduating  class 
was  composed  of  seven  young  ladies.  Dr. 
gvron  W.  King  delivered  the  class  address. 
The  exercises  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
g^ve  stimulus  to  the  educational  interests  ot 
Sie  community. 
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Few  men  have  expressed  in  more  exquisite  lan- 
guage than  Macaulay  the  affection  which  every  good 
man  feels  for  a  wise  and  loving  mother :  "Make  much 
of  it  while  yet  you  have  the  most  precious  of  all  good 
gifts — a  loving  mother.  Read  the  unfathomable  love 
of  those  eyes ;  the  kind  anxiety  of  that  tone  and  look, 
however  slight  your  pain.  In  after  life  you  may  have 
friends,  fond,  dear,  kind  friends ;  but  never  wUl  you 
have  again  the  inexpressible  love  and  gentleness  lav- 
ished upon  you  which  none  but  a  mother  bestows. 


Often  do  I  sigh  in  my  struggle  with  ihe  hard,  nncai 
ing  world  for  the  sweet,  deep  security  I  felt  when  of 
an  evening,  nestled  in  her  bosom,  I  listened  to  some 
quiet  tale,  suitable  to  my  age,  read  in  her  tender  and 
untiring  voice.  Never  can  I  forget  her  sweet  glances 
cast  upon  me  when  I  appeared  alleep ;  never  her  kiss 
of  peace  at  night  Years  have  passed  away  since  I  laiil 
her.  beside  my  father,  yet  still  her  voice  whispers  from 
the  grave,  and  her  eyes  watch  over  me  as  I  visit  spou 
long  since  hallowed  to  the  memory  of  my  mother." 
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Song:  i.  Oh!  ask      not,  hope    not  thou     too  much    Of    sym  -  pa  -  thy     be  -low; 
Hymn:  i.  The  bird      let  loose     in    east  -  em  skies,  When  hast'  -  ning  fond  -  ly  home, 
2.  So  grant    me.  Lord,  from    ev*  -   ly  snare    And  stain     of      pas  -  sion  free, 
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are  the  hearts  whence  once  a  touch  Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow;  Few,  and  by  still  con- 
stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies  Where  i  -  die  warblers  roam.  But  hi^h  she  shoots  thro' 
loft  through  faith's  se-re  -  ner  air     To  hold  my  course  to  Thee.        No  sm    to  cloud,   no 
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let  -  ing  pow'rs  For-bid-den  here  to    meet  I        Such  ties  would  make  this  life  of  ouxs  Too 
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air     and  liglit,   A-bove  all   low    de  -  laj,      Where  nothing  earthly  bonnds  her  flight.  Nor 

lore    to   May    My  soul,  as  home  she  springs        Thy  sanshine  on    her  joy>  fill  way.  Thy 
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SAYS'the  late  Albert  Barnes : "  The  richest  blessing  of 
Heaven  to  mankind  is  the  Bible,  and  no  book  has  ever 
been  written  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  common 
mind,  and  so  fitted  to  elevate  the  sunken,  the  ignorant 
and  the  d^raded.  There  is  no  more  decided  enemy 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  intelligence, 
purity  and  freedom  than  he  who  prevents  the  ciroi- 
lation  of  this  hol^  volume,  and  there  is  no  sincerer 
friend  of  the  species  than  he  who  <  causes  it  to  be  read 
by  all,'  and  who  contributes  to  make  it  accessible  to 
ah  families  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world."  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  thoroughly  qualified  to  express 


an  opinion  as  to  the  inherent  and  incidental  value  of 
the  sacred  volume,  that  man  was  Albert  Barnes.  He 
made  the  Bible  his  life-long  study.  It  is  sad  to  hear 
benighted  prejudice  or  ignorance  oppose  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  or  elsewhere.  No 
defence  of  the  propriety*of  the  measure  ought  to  be 
needed.  We  are  often  reminded  of  an  anecdote  which 
comes  in  well  just  here.  A  certain  nobleman,  who 
knew  more  about  the  turf  than  he  did  of  theology, 
was  asked  to  subscribe  for  Bishop  Watson's  Apology 
for  the  Bible.  "  Why,"  said  he  in  astonishment,  "  I 
didn't  know  that  the  Bible  needed  any  apology." 
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THE  proper  Junction  of  the  millionaire, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  help  scientific  re- 
search and  to  promote  enterprises  which 
are  likely  to  tend  to  the  public  welfare, 
though  not  promising  to  be  immediately 
productive  in  a  commercial  sense.  We 
are  all  too  much  dominated  by  the  divi- 
dend. Having  made  his  pile,  it  ought  to 
be  the  millionaire's  glory  to  throw  ofif  this 
incubus;  and  he  would  do  this  the  more 
effectually  by  starting  his  beneficent 
schemes  in  his  lifetime  and  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  his  personal  supervision. 
Science  in  many  of  its  forms  is  urgently 
calling  for  help,  and  science  is  the  lever 
which  is  moving  the  world.  A  few  of  its 
branches  are  directly  remunerative;  but 
others  are  not,  though  important  for  the 
effect  they  produce  in  extending  human 
knowledge.  Of  these  a  good  example  is 
the 'establishment  of  the  Lick  telescope, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  astronomy. 

Neal  Dow  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  delivered  his  first  temperance 
speech.  It  was  at  an  anniversary  supper 
of  a  fire  company  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  use 
of  liquor  was  effective  to  that  degree  that 
the  fire  company  adopted  temperance  as 
a  principle.  Later  he  prevailed  upon  the 
Maine  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association 
to  forego  the  use  of  wine  at  its  annual 
dinner.  At  that  time  liquor  was  almost 
tmiversally  used  in  Maine.  One  of  the 
curious  customs  of  Portland  in  those  days 
was  the  ringing  of  the  town  bell  at  eleven 
and  at  four  o'clock,  by  way  of  warning  to 


mechanics  that  it  was  time  to  leave  work 
and  get  a  drink.  This  custom  the  young 
reformer  succeeded  in  having  abolished. 
Then  he  persuaded  most  of  the  Portland 
employers  to  discontinue  supplying  their 
men  with  liquor.  After  his  first  successes, 
Neal  Dow  felt  that  Temperance  was  the 
most  important  cause  of  the  age.  It  was 
owing  largely  to  his  efforts  that  the  Young 
Men's  Total  Abstinence  Society  of  Port- 
land was  organized.  Its  first  meeting,  it 
is  said,  was  held  in  the  counting-room  of 
a  distillery. — Harper's  Weekly, 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  minor  and 
accidental  causes  that  hastened  the  rush 
of  events,  though  such  causes  were  not 
lacking,  either  in  number  or  influence. 
Newspapers  conducted  by  lost  souls  that 
make  merchandise  of  all  things  that  in- 
flame men's  worst  passions,  a  Congress 
with  no  attractive  political  programme 
for  the  next  election,  and  a  spirit  of  un- 
rest among  certain  classes — these  and 
more  made  their  contributions  to  the  rap- 
idly rising  excitement.  But  all  these  to- 
gether could  not  have  driven  us  to  war  if 
we  had  not  been  willing  to  be  driven — if 
the  conviction  had  not  become  firm  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  Spanish  rule  in 
Cuba  was  a  blot  on  civilization  that  had 
now  begun  to  bring  reproach  to  us;  and 
when  the  President,  who  favored  peace, 
declared  it  **  intolerable,**  the  people 
were  ready  to  accept  his  judgment. 
There  can  now  no  longer  be  doubt  that 
after  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  public 
opinion  moved  forward  instinctively  to  a 
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strong  pitch  of  indignation,  impelled  not 
only  by  lesser  causes,  but  by  the  institu- 
tional differences  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Buckle  and  Mr.  Eliot.  It  felt  its  way 
toward  the  conviction  that  the  republic 
does  stand  for  something — for  fair  play, 
for  humanity,  and  for  direct  dealing — and 
that  these  things  do  put  obligations  on 
us;  and  the  delays  and  indirections  of 
diplomacy  became  annoying.  We  rushed 
into  war  before  we  knew  it,  not  because 
we  desired  war,  but  because  we  desired 
something  to  be  done  with  the  old  prob- 
lem that  should  be  direct,  and  definite, 
and  final.  Let  us  end  it  once  for  all. — 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Japanese  public  men,  says  London 
Engineering,  who  are  watching  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  commerce  of  their  country, 
find  much  satisfaction  in  seeing  not  only 
that  it  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  but 
that  the  increase  is  in  a  direction  which 
shows  that  Japan  is  becoming  an  indus- 
trial country;  for  each  successive  year 
the  quantity  of  new  material  entering  the 
country,  and  of  manufactured  articles 
leaving  the  country,  forms  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  imports  and  exports.  The 
population  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate, 
from  33,000,000  in  1872  to  42,000,000  in 
1896,  and,  as  Japan  is  not  by  nature  a 
country  suited  for  agriculture,  and  al- 
ready her  population  is  denser  than  that 
of  many  European  countries,  the  means 
of  livelihood  in  the  future  must  be  sought 
in  industrial  development  rather  than  in 
agricultural  resources.  This  is  being 
earnestly  put  before  the  people  by  the 
press  and  the  leading  men  in  public  ad- 
dresses, and  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try is  directed  to  hastening  the  process  of 
converting  Japan  from  a  purely  agricul- 
tural country  to  one  whose  chief  indus- 
try will  be  manufacturing. 

•  ^^— — ^ 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  scorn  the  day 
of  small  things  and  despise  trifles,  ought 
constantly  to  be  reminded  that  this  is  just 
what  great  men  do  not  do.  The  pope, 
wanting  to  get  a  painter  to  do  some  fres- 
coing, sent  to  the  great  artists  of  his  time 
for  specimens  of  their  work.  When  the 
messengers  came  to  Giotto  and  asked  him 
for  something  of  his  best,  he  took  a  piece 
of  paper  and  with  one  stroke  drew  a  per- 
fect circle  and  handed  it  to  them.  They 
were  very  angry,  for  they  thought  he  was 
making  fun  of  them,  but  they  picked  it 
up  and  went  away.     When  they  spread 


out  all  the  drawings  before  the  pope 
he  looked  at  the  circle,  and  ask^, 
**Who  did  that?''  They  told  him  all 
about  it,  and  he  exclaimed:  **  That's  the 
man  for  me.  If  he  does  a  little  thing  like 
that  so  well,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  big 
things  equally  well." 

In  medical  science  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  see  our  way  to  wage  a  successful 
fight  with  contagious  diseases  of  all  kinds. 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  *' money 
in  it,"  in  the  commercial  sense.  There 
will  never  be  any  Zymotic  Disease  Exter- 
mination Company,  Limited,  paying  a 
dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent. ;  but,  never- 
theless, to  any  person  who  has  collected 
dividends  enough  in  his  time,  and  who 
does  not  want  any  more,  there  is  room 
here  for  investment,  which  will  pay  honor 
and  reputation.  Even  in  those  branches 
of  inquiry  where  men  are  groping  in  the 
dark,  such  as  the  investigation  of  the 
germ- plasm,  the  Roentgen  rays,  high 
and  low  temperatures  and  the  like,  finan- 
cial assistance  may  prove  as  valuable  to 
humanity  as  scientific  skill  and  acumen. 
One  never  knows  to  what  they  may  lead. 
Who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  could  have 
guessed,  for  instance,  that  by  means  of  a 
simple  crystal  prism,  such  as  used  to  be 
suspended  to  the  drawing-room  chande- 
lier, we  should  one  day  learn,  not  only 
the  composition  of  the  stars,  but  the  rate 
at  which  they  are  moving  toward  or  away 
from  us  ?  Doubtless,  such  knowledge  is 
still  worth  nothing,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  it  is  an 
invaluable  possession  to  the  human  mind; 
and  I  for  one  would  as  willingly  surrender 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  as  that  and  the 
other  un- commercial  conquests  of  science. 

The  old  story  that  Saul  when  out  of 
temper  used  to  summon  David  to  play 
the  harp,  and  found  the  music  to  be  a 
sedative,  may  prove  to  be  more  than  a 
simple  historic  incident,  for  both  Charcot 
and  Tarchanow  have  declared  that  musi- 
cal sounds  are  a  remedial  agency  in  dis- 
ease which  no  physician  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore. Mr.  Warthin,  of  Michigan,  who  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  sub- 
ject, asserts  that  different  kinds  of  sounds 
are  more  effective  than  drugs  in  the  cure 
of  disease.  For  instance,  he  boldly  as- 
sures us  that  the  music  of  Valkyrie  will 
increase  perspiration,  and,  therefore,  cure 
certain  forms  of  ailment  caused  by  check- 
ing its  flow.   The  operative  energy  is  not 
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the  music  as  such,  but  the  peculiar  vibra- 
tions made  by  it.  Tannhauser,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  vibratory  soporific,  and 
induces  a  serene  state  of  mind  and  body. 

M.  Coriveaud,  of  Paris,  asserts  that 
violin  playing^  is  at  least  a  temporary 
remedy  for  sciatica.  He  adduces  the  in- 
stance of  a  patient  who  found  almost 
instant  relief  in  that  way,  and  who  suc- 
cessfully resorted  to  it  whenever  threat- 
ened with  an  attack. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation, but  what  matters  it,  if  the  patient 
is  cured  ?  Perhaps,  again,  there  is  a  law 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  pile  of  apparent 
impossibilities — one  which  will  some  time 
be  discovered  for  our  benefit.  We  never 
smile  with  incredulity  at  anything  in 
these  wonder-working  days. 

Great  interest  will  make  up  for  want  of 
time.  Create  great  interest.  As  soon  as 
children  can  read,  throw  away  all  lesson 
books  for  a  time.  Let  them  read.  Let 
them  read  aloud— really  read,  not  tumble 
through  pages.  Givie  them  to  read  poetry, 
the  lives  of  good  men,  narratives  of  noble 
deeds,  historical  stories,  historical  novels, 
books  of  travel,  and  all  the  fascinating 
literature  of  discovery  and  adventure.  A 
person  who  has  once  learned  to  read  well 
is  tempted  to  go  on. — Edward  Thring, 


"Mister,"  whined  the  professional, 
"can't  you  spare  a  few  pennies  to  help  a 
pore  man  along?'*  **My  friend,"  re- 
plied the  elderly  Bostonian,  pausing  in 
his  leisurely  walk,  and  eying  him  from 
head  to  foot,  *'  you  don't  look  like  a  man 
who  needs  to  beg  for  a  living.  On  the 
contrary,  you  have  every  appearance  of 
being  an  indolent,  worthless  vagabond, 
whose  only  ambition  is  to  go  through 
life  with  as  little  work  as  possible.  Is 
the  world  any  better,  think  you,  for  your 
living  in  It  ?  Do  you  entertain  the  idea 
that  your  fellowmen  are  under  the  slight- 
est obligation  to  bear  the  burden  of  your 
support,  or  any  part  of  it  ?  If  you  do, 
my  fiiend,  you  are  making  a  serious  mis- 
take. I  venture  the  assertion  that  you 
drink  beer  enough  every  year  of  your 
life  to  swim  in,  and  yet  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  you  have  not  had  a  bath  of 
.any  kind  since  the  Mexican  war.  Men 
like  you  are  a  useless  burden  on  society. 
You  are  not  worth  the  atmosphere  you 
displace.  The  oxygen  you  consume  is  a 
total  waste.  If  you  had  one  molecule  of 
manhood  in  your  composition,  you  would 


starve  before  you  would  resort  to  mendi- 
cancy. I  speak  strongly,  because  I  have 
deep  convictions  on  this  subject.  Volun- 
tary pauperism,  sir,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
facts  the  latter-day  optimist  has  to  face. 
It  seems  to  me  in  itself  the  refutation  of 
the  theory  or  postulate  known  as  the 
'survival  of  the  fittest.*  To  encourage 
vagabondage,  therefore,  by  contributing 
of  the  fruits  of  legitimate  industry  to  keep 
it  alive,  is  to  commit  an  offense  against 
society — considered  in  its  larger  aspect — 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  one's 
own  dwelling,  and  turn  the  guns  of  the 
fortress  of  civilization  against  its  own  cit- 
adel. Yet,  as  you  have  listened  patiently 
to  this  exposition  of  my  personal  convic- 
tions concerning  pauperism,  I  will  re- 
ward your  patience  by  a  contribution, 
which  you  may  consider  you  have 
thereby  fairly  earned."  The  moldy  pil- 
grim accepted  the  dime  extended  to  him 
by  the  elderly  Bostonian,  inspected  it 
carefully,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  **  I'll 
take  it  sir,"  he  said  in  an  injured  tone, 
**  but  it  ain't  enough,  considerin'.  " 


When  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  make  our  planet  a  more 
wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place 
for  those  who  come  after  us,  if  not  for 
ourselves.  As  you  drop  the  seed,  as  you 
plant  the  sapling,  your  left  hand  hardly 
knows  what  your  right  hand  is  doing. 
But  nature  knows,  and  in  time  the  power 
that  sees  and  works  in  secret  will  reward 
you  openly.  You  have  been  warned 
against  hiding  your  talent  in  a  napkin  ; 
but  if  your  talent  takes  the  form  of  a 
maple-key  or  an  acorn,  and  your  napkin 
is  a  shred  of  the  apron  that  covers  **  the 
lap  of  the  earth,"  you  may  hide  it  there 
unblamed;  and  when  you  render  in  your 
account  you  will  find  that  your  deposit 
has  been  drawing  compound  intere^  all 
the  time. — O.  IV.  Holmes, 


The  following  words,  spoken  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall,  should  be  familiar  to  every 
earnest  teacher  in  the  land  :  *  *  The  value 
of  your  teaching  is  not  the  information 
you  have  put  into  the  mind,  but  the  in- 
terest you  have  awakened.  If  the  heart 
is  trained,  the  rest  grows  out  of  it.  In- 
terest the  heart,  the  feelings,  the  emo- 
tions, for  they  are  the  fundamental  facts. 
The  mind  is  evolved  out  of  heartiness. 
People  do  not  have  mind  worth  thinking 
of  unless  they  have  capacity  for  sensitive- 
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ness.  The  characters  of  great  men  prove 
this.  Whether  in  picture  or  in  prose,  we 
are  always  coming  up  against  the  great 
fact  that  it  is  enthusiasm  that  governs 
the  world.** 


The  American  college  has  rendered  a 
service  of  greater  value  to  American  life 
in  training  men  than  in  promoting  schol- 
arship. It  has  aflfected  society  more  gen- 
erally and  deeply  through  its  graduates 
than  through  its  contributions  to  the 
sciences.  Its  work  for  America  and  for 
the  world  has  been  done  at  second-hand 
through  the  men  whom  it  has  educated. 
It  has  been  rather  a  mother  of  men  than 
-a  nurse  of  scientists. — C  F,  Thwing, 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  little  anecdote 
•of  Longfellow,  which  illustrated  his  love 
for  children.  It  seems  that  one  little  fel- 
low in  particular  was  fond  of  spending 
his  time  in  the  great  poet's  library.  One 
•day,  after  a  long  and  patient  perusal  of 
the  titles  (to  him  great,*  cumbersome 
works)  that  lined  the  shelves,  the  little 
chap  walked  up  to  Longfellow  and  asked 
in  a  grieved  sort  of  way:  **  Haven't  you 
got  a  Jack  the  Giant  Killer?''  Long- 
fellow regretted  to  say  that  in  all  his 
immense  library  he  did  not  have  a  copy. 
The  little  chap  looked  at  him  in  a  pity- 
ing way  and  silently  left  the  room.  The 
next  morning  he  walked  in  with  a  couple 
of  pennies  tightly  clasped  in  his  chubby 
fist,  and  laying  them  down,  told  the  poet 
that  he  could  now  buy  a  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  of  hisown. — Harper' s  Round  Table. 

**The  action  of  the  school  teachers 
of  Ephrata,"  says  the  Lancaster  New 
Era,  **in  organizing  into  a  society  for 
the' protection  of  insectivorous  and  song 
birds,  and  to  aid  in  creating  a  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  kindness  to  dumb 
animals,  is  a  most  commendable  one. 
All  insectivorous  birds  are  the  friends  of 
the  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  and  their 
destruction  is  therefore  a  public  calamity. 
We  know  of  no  direction  in  which  more 
good  can  be  done  in  a  small  way  than  by 
enlisting  the  children  in  this  good  work. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  education 
among  boys  in  this  respect.  Whether 
through  thoughtlessness  or  malicious 
mischief,  they  are  too  prone  to  look  upon 
robbing  birds'  nests,  hurling  stones  at 
the  parent  birds,  or  shooting  them  with 
air-guns,  as  innocent  sport.  With  most 
of  them  it  is  doubtless  thoughtlessness, 


because  no  one  has  taken  the  pains  to 
teach  them  better.  Then  there  is  a  wide 
field  in  the  same  line  for  educating  the 
girls  to  save  the  innocent  birds  from  the 
cruelty  of  Dame  Fashion.  Millions  of 
beautiful  birds,  of  sweetest  song  and 
most  brilliant  plumage,  are  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  of  omamentating  women's 
hats.  Let  the  little  girls  in  the  common 
school  be  taught  that  this  is  a  cruelty,  a 
desecration  of  God's  most  beautiful  and 
useful  creation,  and  that  it  is  unladylike 
for  a  girl  or  a  woman  to  wear  the  badge 
of  crime — bird  murder — and  when  they 
grow  up  to  womanhood  they  will  be  liv- 
ing epistles  of  humanity  to  be  read  of  all 
mankind,  while  they  will  be  cheered  with 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  sweet  melody 
of  the  grateful  songsters  whose  lives  have 
been  spared  through  their  influence." 

Little  children  have  many  things  in 
common  with  primitive  man,  although  it 
is  possible  to  press  the  analogy  too  far. 
Recent  studies  in  psychology  seem  to  in- 
dicate, what  might  be  thought  antece- 
dently probable,  that  as  there  are  rudi- 
mentary organs  in  the  human  body  once 
functionally  active  in  the  lower  animals 
from  which  they  have  been  inherited,  so 
there  are  rudimentary  instincts  and  im- 
pulses in  the  soul  which  have  been  inher- 
ited from  primitive  man,  and  some  of 
them  possibly  from  lower  forms  of  animal 
life.  These  instincts  are  gradually  re- 
pressed, and  at  all  events  overshadowed 
by  the  development  of  the  higher  psychic 
powers  of  the  adult  mind,  and  are,  there- 
fore, more  active  in  the  immature  mental 
life  of  the  child  than  in  that  of  the  mature 
man  and  woman.  This  is  one  reason 
why  adults  find  it  so  hard  to  enter  sym- 
pathetically into  the  lives  of  children  ; 
they  have  to  a  large  extent  lost  or  sup- 
pressed the  impulses  and  instincts  whidh 
are  dominant  in  the  child's  mind  and  de- 
termine its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  long- 
ings, its  aspirations,  and  its  desires. 
These  instincts  largely  determine  its  views 
of,  and  feelings  toward  nature, — BallieL 

Clear  thinking  is  the  result  of  clear 
teaching.  Clear  teaching  produces  clear 
impression.  Clear  impression  should  re- 
sult in  clear  expression.  The  expression 
should  be  both  oral  and  written.  Tt 
should  begin  early  and  should  be  contin- 
ued all  through  the  school  course.  The 
world  has  too  many  people  who  are  so 
delighted  with  the  sound  of  their  own 
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voices,  and  so  anxious  to  see  their  own 
words  in  type,  that  froth  abounds  and 
thoughts  are  drowned.  Teach  pupils  to 
read  for  the  sake  of  knowing  and  think- 
ing. Teach  them  language.  Teach 
them  to  think  in  sentences,  then  to  tell 
what  their  eyes  behold,  their  ears  hear, 
their  souls  feel, 


With  the  news  that  our  army  has  taken 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  feel  a  new  interest  in  that  an- 
cient city — the  oldest  standing  city  in  the 
New  World,  except  Santo  Domingo, 
which  was  established  by  Columbus  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Santiago  itself  was 
founded  only  eighteen  years  after  Santo 
Domingo.  It  was  the  former  capital  and 
is  the  third  city  of  commercial  importance 
on  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  name  Santi- 
ago, given  to  the  former  capital,  signifies, 
in  English,  St.  James,  and  has  at  various 
times  been  called  San  Jago,  San  Diego 
and  Santiago,  all  with  the  same  meaning. 
It  is  situated  450  miles  in  a  direct  line 
southeast  of  Havana,  and  is  still  the  chief 
city  of  the  eastern  department  of  Cuba. 
It  is  the  residential  town  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  is  the  seat  of  several  yearly 
religious  festivals  which  are  celebrated 
with  pomp  and  ceremony.  Santiago  is 
memorable  historically  mainly  for  the 
French  occupation  of  1553  and  the  affair 
of  the  Virginius,  just  twenty- five  years 
ago,  which  resulted  in  the  payment  by 
the  Spanish  govemn^ent  to  the  United 
States  of  an  indemnity  for  the  murder  of 
Captain  Pry  and  the  crew  of  that  vessel. 
Santiago  has  also  been  the  seat  of  most  of 
the  political  uprisings  against  the  oppress- 
ive rule  of  the  home  government,  and  a 
long  line  of  patriots  have  been  shot  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  Monro  Castle  overhanging 
the  harbor. 


It  is  not  always  the  happiest  thing  to 
be  without  trials.  There  are  no  seasons 
in  our  life  more  really  blessed  than  those 
when  difficulties  and  even  sorrows  press 
us  close  to  God  and  enable  us  to  under- 
stand His  resources  and  His  love.  When 
He  wants  to  freshen  our, faith  He  puts  us 
into  a  hard  place  and  makes  us  know  all 
the  joy  of  testing  Him  and  trusting  Him. 
He  makes  no  situation  but  He  is  there  to 
meet  it.  He  creates  no  picture  frame  of 
trial  without  a  promise  to  frame  inside  it 
and  a  revelation  of  His  all-sufficiency  to 
turn  the  curse  into  a  blessing.  Precious 
indeed  are  the  words,  **  Humble  yourself 


therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
that  He  may  exalt  you  in  due  time;  cast- 
ing all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth 
for  you. '  *  We  love  to  paraphrase  it— seek 
to  get  down  under  the  pressure  of  God's 
left  hand  until  you  reach  the  support  of 
His  right  hand  which  is  underneath,  and 
then  He  will  lift  you  up  and  carry  you, 
until  you  shall  praise  Him  for  the  very 
trial  that  pressed  you  down  that  He  might 
raise  you  again  to  a  blessing  proportion- 
ate to  every  trial  out  of  which  it  sprung. 
— Christian  Alliance. 


I  regard  a  sense  of  humor  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  that  can  be  vouchsafed 
to  a  human  being.  He  is  not  necessarily 
a  better  man  for  having  it,  but  he  is  a 
happier  one.  It  renders  him  indifferent 
to  good  or  bad  fortune.  It  enables  him 
to  enjoy  his  own  discomfiture.  Blessed 
with  this  sense  he  is  never  unduly  elated 
or  cast  down.  No  one  can  ruffle  his  tem- 
per. No  abuse  disturbs  his  equanimity. 
Bores  do  not  bore  him.  Humbugs  do  not 
humbug  him.  Solemn  airs  do  not  impose 
on  him.  Sentimental  gush  does  not  in- 
fluence him.  The  follies  of  the  moment 
have  no  hold  on  him.  Titles  and  decora- 
tions are  but  childish  baubles  in  his  eyes. 
Prejudice  does  not  warp  his  judgment. 
He  is  never  in  conceit  or  out  of  conceit 
with  himself.  He  abhors  all  dogmatism. 
The  world  is  a  stage  on  which  actors  strut 
and  fret  for  his  edification  and  amuse- 
ment, and  he  pursues  the  even  current  of 
his  way,  invulnerable,  doing  what  is  right 
and  proper  according  to  his  lights,  but 
utterly  indifferent  whether  what  he  does 
finds  approval  or  disapproval  from  others. 
If  Hamlet  had  had  any  sense  of  humor  he 
would  not  have  been  a  nuisance  to  him- 
self and  all  about  \i\m.'-London  Truth. 


We  often  hear  the  word  dissipation^  and 
we  rarely  hear  it  applied  to  any  but  those 
who  scatter  and  weaken  their  energies  of 
mind  and  body  by  intemperate  eating  and 
drinking,  or  by  intemperate  indulgence 
in  social  pleasures.  Yet,  in  truth,  there 
are  no  gifts  of  mind  or  heart  which  may 
not  be  utterly  dissipated  and  destroyed  by 
scattering  one's  efforts,  instead  of  concen- 
trating them  in  some  one  special  direc- 
tion. **The  one  prudence  in  life,**  re- 
marks Mr.  Emerson,  '*is  concentration; 
the  one  evil  is  dissipation;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  our  dissipations  are 
coarse  or  fine;  property  and  its  cares, 
friends  and  a  social  habit,  or  politics,  or 
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music,  or  feasting.*'  ** There  was/*  he 
tells  us,  **  in  the  whole  city  but  one  street 
in  which  Pericles  was  ever  seen,  the  street 
which  led  to  the  market-place  and  the 
council -house.  He  declined  all  invita- 
tions to  banquets  and  all  gay  assemblies 
and  company.  During  the  whole  period 
of  his  administration  he  never  dined  at 
the  table  of  a  friend.** 


He  who  made  every  power  can  use 
every  power.  Memory,  j udgment,  imagi- 
nation, quickness  of  apprehension  or  in- 
sight, specialties  of  musical,  poetical, 
oratorical  or  artistic  faculty,  special  tastes 
for  reasoning,  philosophy,  history,  natural 
science  or  natural  history — all  these  may 
be  dedicated  to  Him,  sanctioned  by  Him 
and  used  by  Him.  Whatever  He  has 
given  He  will  use  if  we  will  let  Him. 
Don*t  you  really  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  just  as  able  to  draw  a  soul  to 
Jesus,  if  He  will,  by  your  whisper  of  one 
word,  **  Come,'*  as  by  an  eloquent  sermon 
an  hour  long  ?  I  do.  At  the  same  time,  as 
it  is  evidently  God's  way  to  work  through 
these  intellects  of  ours,  we  have  no  more 
right  to  expect  Him  to  use  a  mind  which 
we  are  wilfully  neglecting,  and  take  no 
pains  whatever  to  fit  for  His  use,  then  I 
should  have  to  expect  you  to  write  a 
beautiful  inscription  with  my  pen  if  I 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  wipe  it  and 
mend  it. — Frances  Ridley  Havergal, 

A  railroad  to  Sinai  is  one  of  the  last 
proposals  of  a  group  of  enterprising  finan- 
ciers—not simply  to  the  foot  of  the  mount 
where  the  Israelites  stood  trembling  and 
afraid,  but  to  the  very  top  of  the  mount 
itself.  Such  a  road  would  have  a  strong 
attraction  for  tourists.  Every  one  who 
goes  to  Palestine  will  want  to  go  to  the 
top  of  Sinai  also.  A  despatch  from  Lon- 
don says:  The  mountain  is  only  accessi- 
ble on  one  side.  A  depot  will  be  erected 
near  the  spot  where  a  stone  cross  was 
placed  by  the  Russian  Empress  Helena, 
and  where,  according  to  tradition,  Moses 
stood  when  receiving  the  Commandments. 
The  railroad  will  also  pass  the  cave  in 
which  the  prophet  Elijah  was  in  hiding 
while  fleeing  from  the  priests  of  Baal. 

No  man  is  genuine  who  is  forever  try- 
ing to  pattern  his  life  after  the  lives  of 
other  people — unless,  indeed,  he  be  a 
genuine  dolt.  But  individuality  is  by  no 
means  the  same  as  genuineness;  for  indi- 
viduality may  be  associated  with  the  most 


extreme  and  even  ridiculous  eccentricity, 
while  genuineness  we  conceive  to  be  sd- 
ways  wholesome,  balanced  and  touched 
with  dignity.  It  is  a  quality  that  goes- 
with  good  sense  and  self-respect.  It  is  a 
sort  of  robust  moral  sanity,  mixed  of  ele- 
ments both  moral  and  intellectual.  It  is 
found  in  natures  too  strong  to  be  mere 
trimmers  and  conformers,  too  well  poised 
and  thoughtful  to  fling  off  into  intemper- 
ate protest  and  revolt.  Laughter  is  gen- 
uine which  has  in  it  neither  the  shrill, 
hysterical  note  of  mere  excitement  nor 
the  hard,  metallic  twang  of  the  cynic's 
sneer — which  rings  in  the  honest  voice  of 
gracious  good  humor,  which  is  innocent 
and  unsatirical.  Speech  is  genuine  which 
is  without  silliness,  affectation  or  pretence. 
That  character  is  genuine  which  seems 
built  by  nature  rather  than  by  conven- 
tion, which  is  stuff  of  independence  and 
good  courage. 

A  COPY  of  the  following  letter  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  written  to  a  Mrs.  Bixby,  of 
Boston,  has  been  engrossed,  framed  and 
hung  in  one  of  the  Oxford  University 
(England)  halls,  as  '*a  specimen  of  the 
purest  English  and  most  elegant  diction 
extant: 

Dear  Madam :  I  have  been  shown  in 
the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  state- 
ment of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  you  are  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field 
of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of 
a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  tendering  to  you  the  consola- 
tion that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of 
the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  heavenly  Father  may  assuage 
the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and 
leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


If  you  look  closely  at  a  silver  dollar 
coined  since  1865,  you  will  find  the  words 
**In  God  we  trust*'  a  little  above  the 
eagle's  beak.  In  1861,  Secretary  Chase, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Pennsylvania,  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this  Nation 
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should  suddenly  pass  out  of  existence  and 
only  its  coins  remain,  there. would  be 
notiiing  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  a 
Christian  nation.  Mr.  Chase  was  deeply 
impressed,  and  wrote  to  the  director  of 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  coin- 
z%t  of  the  United  States  is  made,  saying: 
"No  nation  can  be  strong  except  in  the 
strength  of  God,  or  except  in  His  defense. 
The  trust  of  our  people  in  God  should  be 
declared  on  our  national  coins/'  He 
gave  the  director  of  the  mint  instructions 
to  have  a  device  prepared  at  once,  with  a 
motto  that  would  express  in  the  fewest 
words  the  nation's  recognition  of  God. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  this  could  not 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
for  a  law  had  been  passed  in  1837  which 
decided  what  devices  could  be  placed 
upon  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  The 
director  of  the  mint,  having  discovered 
this,  submitted  the  designs  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  through  him  to 
Congress.  None  submitted  wholly  pleased 
the  Secretary,  and  he  changed  one,  *'God 
our  trust,"  to  '*In  God  we  trust.*' 

In  1864,  in  deciding  the  device  of  the 
two-cent  piece,  Congress  passed  an  act  in 
which  this  motto,  ''In  God  we  trust," 
was  accepted  as  one  of  the  devices  to  be 
used  in  the  coinage  of  United  States 
money.  In  1864,  by  another  act.  Congress 
decided  that  this  device  should  appear  on 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  placed  on  the  twenty,  ten, 
and  five- dollar  gold  pieces,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1865  on  the  fifty  and  twenty- 
five-cent  pieces.  In  1873  Congress  pro- 
vided that  this  device  should  appear  on 
all  coins  the  size  of  which  would  permit 
of  it.    That  law  still  exists. — Outlook. 


Here  are  some  tongue  twisters:  Six 
thick  thistle  sticks.  Flesh  of  freshly  fried 
flying  fish.  The  sea  ceaseth,  but  it  suf- 
ficeth  us.  Give  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt 
gig  whip.  Two  toads,  totally  tired,  tried 
to  trot  to  Tilbury.  Strict,  strong  Stephen 
Stringer  snared  six  sickly  silky  snakes. 
She  stood  at, the  door  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
fish-sauce  shop,  welcoming  him  in.  Swan 
swam  over  the  sea;  swim,  swan,  swim; 
swan  swam  back  again ;  well  swum,  swan. 
A  haddock,  a  haddock,  a  black-spotted 
haddock,  a  black  spot  on  the  black  back 
of  a  black-spotted  haddock.  Susan  shin- 
eth  shoes  and  socks;  socks  and  shoes 
shines  Susan.  She  ceaseth  shining  shoes 
and  socks,  for  shoes  and  socks  shock 
Susan. — Chatterbox. 


An  old  farmer  near  Balmoral,  knowing 
the  Queen's  partiality  for  collies,  sent 
Her  Majesty  a  brace  of  fine  pups  of  an 
excellent  breed.  He  was  sent  for  to  the 
castle,  and,  having  been  hastily  coached 
as  to  what  he  was  to  say  and  do,  he  was 
introduced  into  the  royal  presence.  Nat- 
urally, he  forgot  his  lesson,  and  was  all 
in  confusion  for  the  moment.  But  the 
Queen's  gracious  manner  soon  put  him 
at  his  ease.  Her  Majesty  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  said:  ''I  have  to  thank 
you  for  those  two  beautiful  collies  you 
sent  me."  And  to  this  gracious  remark 
the  farmer  replied:  '*  Touts,  touts,  wum- 
man!  hand  yer  tongue.  What's  the  matter 
o*  a  pairo'  dowgs  between  you  and  me  ?" 
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^^  TTHE  way  I  did,"  if  one  can  pardon 
1  the  egotism,  has  more  of  certainty 
about  it  than  *  *  the  way  you  ought  to  do." 
One  September  I  found  an  ungraded 
school  of  thirty-five  pupils  arranged  in 
twenty  or  more  classes.  A  few  of  the 
children  who  received  help  at  home  had 
studied  through  the  long  vacation  with  a 
view  to  promotion.  Of  these,  such  as 
were  unable  to  enter  advanced  classes  had 
asked  that  new  ones  be  formed.  As  a 
result  of  this  practice,  classes  of  twos  and 
threes  had  been  added  to  the  crowded  pro- 
gramme each  term. 

The  first  day  I  assured  the  vacation  as- 
pirants that  no  new  classes  would  be  made 
for  them,  but  that  they  might  for  a  week 
enter  any  already  formed.  The  first  week 
I  did  not  ** teach"  the  twenty  classes;  I 
**  heard"  them.  The  second  Monday  I 
**  organized."  No  clergyman  ever  had  a 
bluer  Monday  than  did  we— my  pupils 
and  I.  Not  azure  blue;  oh,  no!  There 
were  pouts  and  protests,  and  **My  mother 
says — "  A  few  happy  disappointments 
came,  too,  when  some  of  the  last  were 
tailed  to  be  first. 

There  had  been  six  reading  classes. 
These  I  reduced  to  four  in  the  morning, 
and  by  providing  easy  sight-reading,  to 
two  in  the  afternoon.  The  Fifth  Reader 
was  ruled  out.  Two  classes  in  one  book 
were  not  allowed.  Where  all  in  a  class 
were  not  equally  good  readers,  the  more 
difficult  lessons  were  passed  over  at  first. 
Ability  to  understand  and  to  enjoy,  rather 
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than  to  correct  enunciation,  was  made  the 
basis  of  classing.  One  Second- Reader 
pupil  passed  up  to  the  Fourth  Readerwith 
profit  to  herself  and  her  class.  This  per- 
mission to  pass  over  a  Reader  when  merit 
warranted  it  was  a  restorative  to  parents 
whose  children  were  put  back.  Having 
**  finished"  the  First  or  the  Second  Read- 
er during  vacation  did  not  count.  The 
pupil  must  go  over  the  ground  with  the 
teacher  for  the  phonetics,  the  word-build- 
ing, the  picture-reading,  the  oral  and 
written  reproductions  and  much  besides. 

Nearly  every  section  of  arithmetic  was 
represented  by  a  class,  because  the  last 
teacher's  conscience  had  tied  her  to  pre- 
cedents. * '  How  could  your  teacher  ever 
hear  so  many  classes?*'  I  despairingly 
asked.  **She  didn't  hear  us  every  day; 
she  looked  at  our  'zamples,  and  then  we 
'rased. "  So  many  problems  worked  out 
by  Chinese  imitation  of  the  written  pat- 
tern, but  without  that  evolution  of 
thought  that  marks  real  progress !  These 
childreii  had  been  housed  within  their 
text-books  from  the  beginning;  I  turned 
them  into  green  pastures,  and  they  were 
refreshed. 

Leaving  out  the  children  in  simple  num- 
ber work,  I  resolved  the  school  into  one 
grand  fraction  class.  For  a  time  the  three 
difierent  grade  arithmetics  were  opened 
only  for  reference.  Now  there  isn't  a 
needful  rule  in  fractions  that  Autumn  has 
forgotten  to  write  on  her  plants,  fruits  and 
insects.  Flower  petals  and  stamens  sug- 
gest the  largest  common  denominator  that 
need  ever  be  used.  We  made  fractions 
home-like  by  supposing  problems.  We 
harvested  and  sold  at  good  prices  (on 
paper)  the  crops  of  all  the  farmers  whom 
we  knew.  We  measured,  bought  and 
sold  the  land  about  the  schoolhouse  like 
old  speculators.  The  last  year's  town  re- 
port was  brought  into  school  and  made  a 
practical  arithmetic  wherein  we  learned  a 
deal  about  town  alBfairs.  We  learned  econ- 
omy, too,  by  reckoning  our  home  and 
school  expenses.  Decimals  and  the  sim- 
pler rules  of  percentage  came  into  ou^ 
work.    We  did  everything  by  fractions. 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  more  real 
arithmetic  had  been  gained,  and  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  stored,  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  a  year  of  the  old  way  of 
study.  Not  that  the  teacher  was  so  wise; 
she  had  simply  been  driven  into  the  better 
way  by  her  repeated  sad  failures  in  the 
old  methods.  During  the  succeeding  term 
other  parts  of  the  arithmetic  were  treated 


in  the  same  way  with  the  one  g^ncsal 
class.  Were  the  parents  pleased  with  the 
innovation  ?  Of  course  they  were  pleased, 
since  **  nothing  succeds  like  success.'' 

In  the  winnowed  essentials  of  arithmetic 
now  fast  coming  into  use  there  is  scarcely 
a  problem  that  can  be  wisely  omitted;  but 
we  think  that  new  problems  made  to  meet 
the  ever  new  needs  of  the  pupil  should 
be  inserted  in  every  arithmetic  lesson 
taught.  Why  is  not  a  daily  arithmetic 
of  present  living  questions  bom  of  the 
changes  of  the  day  just  as  needful  to  the 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times  as  the  news- 
paper? General  information,  given  the 
school  as  a  class,  tends  to  that  unity  of 
interest  among  the  pupils  always  so  desi- 
rable. 

I  called  my  geography  classes  in  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  as  good  patriots 
should,  we  started  out  together  from  our 
own  State  to  visit  in  natural  order  each 
section  of  our  country.  We  lingered 
long  enough  in  our  own  Connecticut 
valley  to  learn  to  love  her  intelligently 
and  well.  Lively  geography  walks  took 
the  place  of  restless  schoolroom  sittings; 
illustrated  tourists'  books  supplemented 
our  text-books.  When  once  we  centered 
one  of  three  stars  lying  across  the  Milky 
Way,  and  began  to  see  our  own  neigh- 
hood  wonders,  our  eyes  were  anointed  to 
see  clearly,  in  the  reality  or  in  the  fancy- 
brightened  page,  other  wonder-worlis. 
After  leaving  our  United  States,  we  visited 
not  the  rest  of  America,  but  we  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  to  England  first,  then  to  the 
continent.  We  studied  geography  and 
history  together,  and  we  studied  them  by 
links.  It  did  not  matter  much  that  we 
studied  from  different  text-books.  So 
much  more  was  the  variety  and  the  call 
for  comparisons. 

The  beginners  in  geography  began;  the 
order  being  the  schoolroom,  the  school 
neighborhood,  the  way  leading  from 
school  to  home,  the  home  neighborhood, 
the  town. 

In  language  oral  and  written  reproduc- 
tions of  simple  incidents  that  children  had 
witnessed  I  heard  or  read,  afforded  suffi- 
cient work  for  beginners.  The  remaining 
pupils  formed  the  one  higher  class.  I 
do  not  see  how  language  with  older  pupils 
can  b&  separate  from  literature. 

I  think  that  the  current  literature  of 
the  day  should  be  the  basis  of  more  lan- 
guage work  than  should  the  lessons  in 
the  text-book.  There  is  no  surer  way  of 
interesting  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
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in  these  events  than  a  comparison  of  writ- 
ten opinions  with  those  of  the  oldest  pu- 
pils of  the  school.  Hence  the  expediency 
of  the  one-class  method. 

Children  absorb  by  listening,  and  each 
papil-teacher  may  impress  some  portion 
of  truth  that  the  general  teacher  fails  to 
make  clear.  "  I  was  not  idle;  I  was  busy 
listening,"  says  the  boy  in  the  lower  class. 
"  But  you  should  attend  to  your  own  les- 
son.'' Ah,  but  wasn't  the  other  his  own 
kssson,  since  he  enjoyed  it  so  much  ? 

A  little  more  of  the  family  life  is  needed 
in  the  ungraded  schools  of  to-day,  a  sit- 
ting around  the  home  table,  with  happy 
leisure  for  visiting  as  well  as  for  partak- 
ing. 

Generalization  of  work  prevents  that 
nervous  hurry  that  is  the  foe  of  school 
comfort.  Ten  class  periods  a  day  in  the 
most  miscellaneous  school  should  suffice. 
Thus  time  is  gained  for  the  ''children's 
honr"  in  the  school-home,  the  hour 
whose  memory  shall  sweeten  many  an- 
other hour  in  that  long  aftermath — the 
trying  school  of  life. — School  Education. 


MAKING  MELODY  IN  THE 
HEART. 


M' 


tUSIC  has  not  only  a  soothing  power 
over  the  mind,  but  its  effects  upon 
the  body,  through  the  mind,  are  sure  to  be 
positively  remedial.  When  Saul  the 
king  was  tortured  by  evil  thoughts,  and 
the  passion  of  his  soul  was  so  intense  that 
he  lost  all  control  of  himself,  the  strains 
of  David's  harpcharmed  him  to  quietness 
and  peace.  Many  times  the  nerves  of  a 
tired  invalid  have  been  soothed  by  a  sweet 
melody,when  words  would  have  struck  the 
ear  harshly;  and  on  the  tide  of  devotional 
singing,,  souls  have  often  been  floated 
over  the  bar  into  the  harbor  of  rest  in 
Jesus.  Singing  to  one's  self  a  hymn  of 
praise  or  of  simple  trust  often  breaks  the 
power  of  temptation,  drives  away  clouds 
of  doubt  and  lightens  the  burdened  spirit. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  the  gift  of  vocal 
song,  but  every  heart  can  make  melody  if 
it  will.  The  effort  to  do  so  when  we  feel 
least  like  it  is  remedial.  One  who  had 
been  a  long  time  in  spiritual  darkness, 
and  had  come  to  that  fearful  state  where, 
though  a  Christian  for  many  years,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  his  soul  was 
not  in  danger  of  eternal  death,  said:  **  I 
pray  and  pray  and  pray;  most  of  my  time 
I  spend  in  prayer,  but  it  does  no  good." 


/'Perhaps,"  said  his  friend,  ** you  pray 
too  much.  Try  praising  God  for  all  His 
mercies  and  for  His  love  to  us  in  the  gift 
of  Jesus,  and  see  if  that  does  not  bring 
thought."  It  was  wise  advice.  Let  every 
gloomy  and  despondent  soul  try  it.  We 
have  so  many  pressing  needs  in  this  life 
of  painful  vicissitude  that,  if  we  have  the 
blessed  habit  of  talking  with  God,  our 
Father,  about  all  our  affairs,  as  it  is  our 
privilege  to  do,  we  are  apt  to  spend  most 
of  our  time  in  telling  Him  our  griefs  and 
pleading  for  help  in  our  necessities.  We 
are  told  to  do  this  **  in  everything,"  but 
at  the  same  time  to  have  in  our  hearts  the 
melody  of  thanksgiving.  When  we  have 
called  upon  Him  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
when  we  have  rolled  our  burden  upon 
Him,  let  us  stop  for  a  while  our  importu- 
nate asking,  and  praise  Him  for  the  gifts 
and  grace  already  given.  Let  us  say, 
"  My  heart  is  resting,  O  my  God;  I  will 
g^ve  thanks  and  sing." 

The  melody  in  the  heart  will  be  sweet 
to  Him  who  has  graciously  heard  the  cry 
of  our  complaint,  and  it  will  be  medicine 
to  our  own  fainting  spirit,  too.  Weeping 
and  groaning  become  distressing  to  our 
friends,  when  we  indulge  in  them,  even 
though  they  are  sorry  for  us.  They  are 
more  likely  to  keep  on  being  sorry  and 
try  to  help  us  when  they  see  us  bearing 
up  cheerfully  and  thankfully.  Surely  if 
God  were  not  infinitely  good  and  long- 
suffering  He  would  lose  patience  with 
our  discordant  groaning.  Our  sorrow- 
swept  hearts  ought  to  be  like  those  old 
castles  in  the  forests,  storm-swept,  yet 
filled  with  exquisite  melody  from  iEolian 
harps  stretched  from  the  broken  turrets. 
A  little  child  was  brought  to  a  physician 
to  have  a  wound  in  her  hand  dressed. 
Naturally  she  was  nervous  and  fearful  of 
the  operation,  and  was  gently  admonished 
by  her  mother  to  keep  perfectly  quiet. 
**If  you  will  hold  your  hand  still,"  the 
doctor  said  kindly,  '  *  you  may  cry  as  much 
as  you  like."  '^I  would  rather  sing," 
the  little  one  said.  **Very  well,  that 
would  be  better.  What  can  you  sing  ?" 
**I  can  sing,  *Give,  give,  said  the  little 
stream.'  Do  you  know  that?"  **I'm 
not  sure,"  said  the  doctor.  *•  How  does 
it  begin?"  The  child  began  the  song. 
'  *  That's  beautiful, ' '  said  the  doctor.  *  *  I 
want  to  hear  the  whole  of  it."  And  all 
the  while  the  skillful  fingers  were  sewing 
up  the  wound  the  sweet,  childish  voice 
kept  bravely  singing,  and  there  were  no 
tears  except  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother. 
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The  little  child  may  lead  us  so  that  we 
may  learn  to  bear  up  bravely  under  pain 
and  disappointment,  submitting  quietly 
to  the  great  and  good  Physician's  treat- 
ment of  our  case,  *  *  singing  and  making 
melody  in  our  hearts  to  the  Lord." 


INDIGNATION  MEETING  OF 
BIRDS. 


BY  SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD. 


MUCH  has  been  said  on  reasoning  by 
animals.  Of  the  fact  there  can  ht  no 
doubt,  of  its  nature  too  little  is  known. 
But  I  think  less  still  is  known  of  the 
emotions  of  animals.  Take  an  affection- 
ate dog;  how  he  suffers  from  jealousy! 
Our  little  Prince  was  completely  misera- 
ble if  his  mistress  took  the  neighbor's 
baby  on  her  lap. 

Several  times  I  have  been  eye-witness 
to  emotions  of  a  high  order  among  birds, 
namely,  sympathy  with  other  birds  in  dis- 
tress. 

When  a  college  student,  I  was  taken 
very  ill  in  my  sophomore  year,  and  gain- 
ing strength  but  slowly,  my  doctor  or- 
dered me  into  the  country. 

I  boarded  at  a  farmhouse,  and  gave 
myself  entirely  up  to  the  woods  and  fields. 

Through  an  entire  summer  I  studied 
lovingly  the  ways  of  the  birds,  and  deter- 
mined to  raise  some  young  thrushes  and. 
take  them  with  me  to  my  city  home  in 
the  fall. 

My  selection  was  a  nest  of  brown 
thrushes.  It  was  in  a  thick  mass  of 
bushes  in  a  swamp — an  entanglement  of 
wild  growth,  and  almost  impenetrable. 

Every  day  I  watched,  from  the  eggs  to 
the  callow  young.  I  resolved  to  allow 
the  old  birds  two  weeks;  then  I  would 
assume  the  raising  of  the  young  ones. 

At  last  the  day  came,  and  all  my  prep- 
arations were  made.  Taking  with  me  a 
cage,  I  worked  my  way  through  the 
dense  undergrowth.  Very  carefully  I  re- 
moved the  nest,  and  was  trying  to  get  it 
into  the  cage  when  the  female  bird  ar- 
rived. She  uttered  a  cry,  almost  a  shriek, 
and  disappeared,  but  returned  immedi- 
ately with  her  mate. 

The  two  birds  made  a  wild  effort  to 
drive  me  away,  even  flying  at  me  with 
■every  demonstration  of  rage  and  distress. 
Then,  to  my  surprise,  they  both  left. 

I  now  felt  so  mean  that  I  at  once  set 
about  putting  the  nest  back  in  the  bush; 


but  it  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as 
I  could  not  make  it  stay  in  its  place. 

What  now  ?  The  two  old  birds  were 
back,  accompanied  by  a  whole  bevy  of 
wild  birds.  The  entire  coppice  was  alive 
with  them.  They  seemed  bent  on  pick- 
ing my  eyes  out.  I  had  to  screen  my 
face  by  holding  the  cage  before  it. 

As  to  these  birds — their  number  and 
variety  and  conduct — altogether,  it  was 
an  extraordinary  scene.  It  seemed  to  me 
there  were  at  least  fifty  of  these  indignant 
little  bodies,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  species, 
some  flying  at  me,  and  all  making  angry 
demonstrations. 

There  were  brown  thrushes,  song 
thrushes,  cat-birds,  and  several  of  the 
warblers.  Such  an  uproar — mewing, 
shrieking,  twittering,  and  other  cries,  a 
babel  of  bird  sounds ! 

It  all  meant  distress  and  rage.  But 
such  a  mix-up!  All  talked  at  once.  The 
one  key-note  of  the  discord  was  distress 
and  indignation. 

I  got  out  of  that  swamp  a  wiser  and  a 
better  youth.  My  conscience  smote  me, 
and  my  only  solace  lay  in  the  thought 
that  I  had  done  my  best  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief I  had  wrought. 

The  next  morning  I  again  went  to  the 
swamp  to  see  how  matters  stood.  How 
softly  I  worked  my  way  through  the 
bushes  !  How  deathly  still  everything 
was!  The  young  birds  had  gone.  I  did 
so  want  to  know  how  the  old  birds  had 
managed  matters,  and  how  it  fared  with 
the  little  ones. 

That  indignation  meeting  of  the  birds 
occurred  a  great  many  years  ago,  but  the 
scene  is  still  vivid  to  my  mind. 

One  winter,  just  after  a  snow-storm,  a 
bevy  of  snow-birds  appeared  near  my 
house.  I  fed  them  crumbs,  and  they 
stayed  with  us  several  days.  Tl;ey  got  a 
little  bold,  even  coming  up  to  the  kitchen 
steps  to  get  their  rations.  There  was, 
however,  one  exception. 

A  fence  separated  the  old  apple  orchard 
from  the  house  lot,  and  I  observed  that 
one  bird  kept  on  the  fence  rail,  never 
venturing  nearer  to  the  feeding-place. 
To  my  surprise  and  delight,  the  reason 
of  it  was  soon  made  plain. 

The  poor  little  fellow  was  lame  of  one 
wing,  so  he  must  not  be  too  bold,  as  in 
the  event  of  danger  he  must  have  some 
vantage  for  escape.  So  an  old  bird  took 
him  crumbs  at  every  feeding-time. 

But  the  most  remarkable  act  in  my 
knowledge  of  a  bird  in  sympathy  with 
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soother  in  distress,  was  performed  by  a 

robin  not  two  hundred  yards  from  my 

Louse.    It  was  a  deed  of  daring,  and  in 

the  highest  degree  heroic. 
A  sparrow-hawk  had  pounced  on  a 
\     sparrow  in  the  street,  and  was  bearing  it 

away.    A  robin  from  his  maple-tree  wit- 
;     nessed  the  act  and  instantly  started  in 
I     pnrsuit 
\       High  in  the  air  the  noble  little  fellow 

caught  up  with  the  buccaneer,  and  one 
I     conld  hear  the  short,  jerky  cries  of  the 

hawk  as  the  robin  was  ** pegging  in" 
I  and  making  the  feathers  fly. 
\  The  hawk  dropped  his  prey,  and  the 
I  robin  returned  to  his  maple-tree,  where 
I  he  had  left  his  mate.  The  sparrow  made 
I  the  best  of  time  to  get  back  to  his  kind. 
I  Was  not  that  nobly  done  for  the  robin  ? 
;  —so  brave  and  so  magnanimous,  too. — 
j    Our  Dumb  Animals, 


DON'T  COMPLAIN. 


w 


fHAT  is  the  use?  Nobody  thanks 
you  for  burdening  them  with  your 
load  of  troubles,  large  or  small.  And 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  seem  small  in 
other  people's  eyes,  however  large  in 
your  own.  **  Go,  bury  your  sorrow,  the 
world  has  its  share,"  and  does  not  care 
to  take  any  more.  Besides,  the  trouble 
gets  larger  the  more  you  talk  about  it,  or 
even  think  about  it  in  a  complaining 
^irit.  It  is  amazing  how  a  grievance 
grows  if  ottly  it  be  dwelt  on  with  sufl5- 
cient  persistence.  He  who  looks  at  it 
long  enough  will  see  in  it  plenty  of 
things  that  are  not  there  at  all. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of 
grumbling  about  every  little  thing  that 
does  not  just  suit :  but  who,  on  calm 
reflection,  thinks  it  really  pays?  We 
doubt  if  anybody  ever  did.  It  has  an  ill 
efiect  on  one's  own  spirits,  sending  them 
down  below  zero  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion. It  makes  those  around  us  con- 
stantly uncomfortable.  And,  most  of  all, 
it  is  a  sin  against  God,  a  most  ungrateful 
return  to  His  abundant  mercies. 

How  much  better  to  keep  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  to  take  hold  of  things  by  the 
smooth  handle  !  One  can  always  find  the 
bright  side  if  he  looks  for  it.  Things  are 
never  as  bad  as  they  might  be.  What- 
ever God  sends  is  meant  for  our  good, 
and  has  something  about  it  that  should 
call  forth  praise. 
So  we  say  complaint  is  always  out  of 


otder.  Christians  should  never  cease  to 
keep  good-  natured.  If  anything  troubles 
you,  talk  it  over  quietly  with  the  I/)rd 
first  of  all ;  after  that,  if  further  counsel 
be  required,  an  intimate  friend  may  be 
called  in.  In  cases  that  admit  of  remedy 
take  hold,  of  them  in  resolute  earnest, 
with  a  cheerful  purpose  to  set  things 
right.  In  all  other  cases  patiently  en- 
dure as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible, 
looking  for  the  eternal  weight  of  glory. 
In  any  case,  don't  complain,  don't  fret, 
don't  make  yourself  a  nuisance.  *  *  Look 
up  and  not  down,  look  forward  and  not 
back,  look  out  and  not  in,  and  lend  a 
hand  "  of  help  to  every  one  in  need. 


MOTHER  AND  SONS  ALL  GONE. 


WHY  OLD  GEORGE  ROOT  REFUSED  TO 
LEAVE  THE  OLD  FARM. 


ON  one  of  the  little  farms  near  the  bor- 
der of  Westchester  county  lives  **  Old 
George  Root."  Everybody  in  that  part 
of  the  country  seems  to  know  him,  and 
many  of  his  friends  object  to  his  living 
alone.  The  old  man  will  not  be  persuaded; 
he  prefers  to  stay  where  he  is. 

**  You  are  obstinate,  George,"  said  one 
of  his  friends. 

**No,  John,"  replied  the  old  man 
meekly.  **  Don't  say  that.  -I  know  ye 
mean  it  kindly,  an'  I'm  bleeged  to  ye, 
but  ye  don't  understand.  I've  lived  here 
on  this  place  nigh  onto  sixty  year;  the 
boys  was  all  born  heere,  an',  as  ye  know, 
they're  all  buried  here.  I'd  be  awful 
lonesome  anywheres  else,  they're  kind  o' 
company  for  me. ' ' 

The  old  man  looked  wistfully  at  the 
four  graves  down  in  the  orchard  where  he 
says,  **  they  used  to  play  when  they  was 
little  fellers." 

On  Memorial  day  the  four  graves  were 
covered  with  flowers,  placed  there  not  by 
comrades  in  uniform,  but  by  the  old 
father,  who  had  trudged  through  the 
woods  all  of  Monday  gathering  blossoms 
for  his  Decoration  Day.  He  was  tired 
when  he  got  home,  for,  as  he  expressed 
it,  **  I  ain't  so  spry  as  I  used  to  be,  an' 
the  Spring's  been  so  backward  there  ain't 
many  posies  out,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
find  'em."  But  after  he  had  his  supper, 
tired  as  he  was,  he  sat  up  late  fashioning 
with  his  trembling  hands  wreaths  and 
crosses. 

On  Decoration  Day  it    was  observed 
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that  on  one  of  the  graves  the  old  man  had 
made,  or  tried  to  make,  a  flag  of  red, 
white  and  blue  biossoms.  A  New  York 
Times  reporter  asked  him  why  he  had  so 
especially  honored  his  grave.  **  Why/' 
replied  old  George,  **  that's  Billy's  grave. 
Ain't  you  heerd  o'  Billy?  No,  I  don't 
suppose  you  hev,  being  you  don't  live 
'round  here.  I'll  tell  ye  'bout  it  if  ye 
hev  a  mind  to  listen." 

The  old  man  seated  himself,  rested  his 
chin  on  the  top  of  his  cane,  and  told  this 
story: 

**  Ye  see,  when  the  war  broke  out  the 
four  boys  was  just  well  grow'd  up.  I 
never  needed  no  hired  men,  I  can  tell  ye. 
They  wouldn't  let  me  do  no  work  at  all, 
just  chore  round  like.  They'd  be 
ashamed,  they  said,  to  let  me  work  an' 
them  just  spilin'  for  exercise,  an'  ef 
they'd  had  the'r  way  the  mother' d  never 
lifted  a  pound.  Yes,  they  was  good  boys, 
every  one  of  'em, 

**  Billy,  this  one  here."  and  the  old 
man  pointed  to  the  flag,  **  was  the  oldest. 
He  was  twenty-three,  George  was  next, 
then  Allen,  an'  Sammy,  the  youngest, 
was  jest  eighteen;  he  was  the  baby,  an' 
his  mother's  pet  o*  course.  Well,  bein' 
good,  brave  boys,  they  wanted  to  join 
the  army,  an'  their  mother  wanted  'em 
to.  You  looks  surprised — I  tell  you  she 
want  none  o'  yer  weak,  cry-baby  wim- 
men .  She  knew  the  country  needed  every 
man  that  was  on  the  right  side. 

**  *  It  ain't  no  worse  fer  me  than  'tis  fer 
other  mothers,'  says  she,  *  an'  I'd  be 
ashamed  to  keep  my  boys  from  doin' 
their  duty.' 

**  So  they  enlisted  every  one  of  'em  the 
same  night.  I  went  with  'em,  an'  when 
I  see  'em  signin'  their  names  I  couldn't 
help  envyin'  'em.  They  all  come 
marchin'  home  in  their  uniform,  tall  an' 
handsome.  I  say  it,  though  they  was 
my  boys,  an'  their  mother  met  'em  at 
the  gate. 

**  *  You've  done  your  duty,  boys,'  she 
said,  *an*  I  am  proud  *of  ye.  I  ain't 
afraid  ye'U  be  a  disgrace  to  yer  country.' 

**  Not  a  tear  did  she  shed.  I  tell  ye, 
that  woman  orter  been  a  soldier.  Next 
mornin'  they  all  started  away,  an'  when 
she  bid  'em  good-bye  she  kneeled  down 
an'  prayed  without  a  quiver  in  her  voice 
that  God  would  take  care  of  'em  an'  that 
they  might  do  their  duty  like  brave  men. 
Then  she  kissed  'em  all  without  a  whim- 
per till  she  got  to  Sam,  her  baby.  She 
held  him  ofi"  and  looked  at  him  a  minnit 


an'  then  she  dropped  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  The  mother  love  was  stronger'n 
patriotism  after  all;  she  couldn't  stan' 
it.  Well,  the  boys  hadn't  been  gone 
long  before  the  battle  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain was  fought,  an'  they  fit  like  tigers 
every  one  of  'em,  God  bless  'em.  They 
was  their  own  mother's  sons.  Billy  some- 
how got  up  to  the  top  an'  planted  the 
flag  square  over  the  enemy's  guns — an' 
there  they  found  him,  when  the  fight  was 
over.  He  looked  as  happy  as  a  child,  as 
if  he  knew  he'd  died  for  the  flag  an'  was 
glad  of  it. 

**Well,  they  brought  him  home,  an' 
we  buried  him  here  with  the  flag 
wrapped  round  him;  that's  how  a  soldier 
should  be  buried,  I  take  it.  The  next 
year  Allan  died  in  the  hospital  from  a 
fever  he  got  in  the  swamps  of  Tennessee. 
George  was  found  on  the  field  at  Chatta- 
nooga, an'  so  Sam  was  the  only  one  mus- 
tered out.  He  came  home  a  wreck. 
There  was  a  bullet  in  his  chest  some- 
where that  the  doctors  couldn't  find,  an' 
we  laid  him  here  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
His  mother  said  she  was  willing  to  give 
thanks  that  she'd  had  four  such  good 
sons  to  give  to  her  country — she  was  a 
wonderful  woman,  was  Mary,  but  flesh 
an'  blood  can't  stand  everything,  an* 
givin'  up  Sam  was  too  much.  Just  after 
Christmas  time  I  put  her  here  by  the 
boys,  an'  ye  see  I  give  her  a  posy,  too — 
somehow  it  seems  as  if  she  orter  have  it 
I'm  eighty-four  years  old  this  May; 
'tain't  likely  I'll  be  here  next  Decoration 
Day,  but  I  hope  somebody'U  remember 
the  boys." — New  York  Times, 


A  MEMORABLE  PASSAGE. 


BY  DR.  J.  S.  KBIFPER. 


w 


'E  have  sometimes  thought  that  a 
very  interesting  and  profitable  book 
might  be  formed  by  collecting  together 
in  one  volume  the  supreme  passages  of 
human  literature.  What  we  have  in 
mind  is  something  quite  different  from 
those  collections  of  **  Favorite  Poems," 
or  **  Select  Prose  Passages,"  of  which 
there  are  many  and  which  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose.  For  it  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  particular  collection  in 
question  to  include  only  those  passages, 
whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  upon  which 
the  final  and  irreversible  judgment  has 
been  rendered,  and  which,  by  a  verdict 
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from  which  no  one  would  venture  to 
appeal,  are  deemed  to  have  attained,  or 
most  nearly  approached  perfection .  Such 
passages  would  of  necessity  be  few  in 
numl^r.  **  There  are  few  works  of 
man/'  says  Ruskin  in  his  **  Modern 
Painters"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  xvi.),  **so  perfect 
as  to  admit  of  no  conception  of  their 
being  excelled.*'  And  to  this  he  adds 
the  following  note:  **One  or  two  frag- 
ments of  Greek  sculpture,  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  general  conception  and 
power,  and  the  Madonna  di  St.  Sisto,  are 
all  that  I  should  myself  put  into  such  a 
category.*'  What  is  true  of  art,  is  true 
also  of  literature.  The  ascending  is  at 
the  same  time  an  excluding  process;  the 
highest  things  are  never  numerous.  Of 
mountains  there  are  many;  but  the  great 
mountain- peaks,  such  as  Mont  Blanc,  the 
Jungfrau,  the  Matterhorn,  are  as  rare  as 
they  are  lofty.  The  volume  which  we 
have  in  mind  would  be  composed  of  pas- 
sages which  are,  in  the  intellectual  and 
literary  world,  what  these  summits  are 
in  the  world  of  physical  geography;  it 
might  properly  be  called  'iThe  Mountain 
Peaks  of  Human  Literature." 

Such  a  collection,  especially  if  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  intelligent  indication 
of  the  particular  excellence  of  each  pas- 
sage, and  wise  discussion  of  the  grounds 
of  that  excellence,  could  hardly  tS  other- 
wise than  helpful  to  the  student  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Mountain-climbing 
is  as  exhilarating  and  inspiring  in  the 
intellectual  as  in  the  natural  world .  And 
the  study  of  the  supreme  passages  of 
human  literature  is,  in  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  activity,  exactly  what  the 
ascent  of  the  Jungfrau  or  the  Matterhorn 
is  in  the  sphere  of  physical  exertion. 
It  calls  forth  one's  energies;  it  leads  one 
into  higher  altitudes;  it  causes  one  to 
breathe  purer  air ;  it  expands  one's  hori- 
zon ;  it  thrills  with  new  life.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  books  which  it  does  us 
the  most  good  to  read,  are  those  which 
we  have  to  **  stand  on  tip-toe  "  in  order 
to  read.  He  advocates  **  heroic  read- 
ing." We  understand  him  to  mean  that 
5ort  of  reading  which  we  have  compared 
to  mountain-climbing,  the  reading  of  the 
very  highest  and  best  that  has  been 
written  by  man.  There  is  a  reading 
which  is  unprofitable  and  unproductive 
because  it  is  too  easy;  it  requires  no 
exertion.  Instead  of  standing  on  tip-toe, 
one's  posture  in  doing  it  is  that  of  lying 


flat.  There  is  a  languid  and  lazy  reading 
which  is  unworthy  of  the  name ;  there  is 
no  alertness,  no  eagerness,  no  enthusi- 
asm, no  spirit  of  discovery  in  it.  There 
are  books  which  men  read  because  they 
are  indolent,  and  reading  them,  they  be- 
come indolent ;  the  reading  is  both  effect 
and  cause  of  the  indolence.  We  are  not 
speaking  against  books  whose  object  is 
simply  to  amuse  and  entertain;  they 
have  their  place,  and  an  important, 
though  subservient,  place  it  is.  But  the 
things  in  literature  which  we  need  chiefly 
to  know,  and  the  study  of  which  tells 
upon  our  intellectual  life,  are  of  a  serious 
character ;  they  are  the  great  books,  the 
supreme  passages,  which,  just  because 
they  are  the  highest,  may  not  be*  in- 
dolently perused,  but  require  to  be 
studied  with  attention  and  intellectual 
exertion. 

That  is  a  great .  moment  when  one 
comes  upon  a  passage  of  the  highest 
rank.  Then  the  world  seems  larger,  and 
life  nobler.  One's  feelings  at  such  an 
instant  are  like  those  which  Keats  de- 
scribes in  his  sonnet,  **  On  First  Looking 
into  Chapman's  Homer :" 

Then  I  felt  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

The  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
hour,  forming  a  sort  of  epoch  in  his  life, 
when,  being  still  a  boy,  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted, by  Dr.  Harbaugh,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Guardian^  with  Words- 
worth's **  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality from  Recollections  of  Early  Child- 
hood," that  poem  which  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  American  literature  has 
pronounced  to  be  **  the  high- water  mark 
of  English  literature,"  and  of  a  certain 
portion  of  which  a  celebrated  English 
critic  has  said,  **  Such  an  outpouring  of 
thought  and  feeling,  such  a  piece  of  in- 
spired philosophy,  we  do  not  believe  ex- 
ists elsewhere  in  human  language."  The 
revelation  which  was  then  made  was  in- 
deed, to  him  who  received  it,  like  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  began  this  article,  however,  simply 
with  the  purpose,  as  the  title  of  it  indi- 
cates, of  calling  attention  to  a  certain 
very  noteworthy  passage,  a  passage  from 
the  prose  writings  of  Milton,  and  were 
led  into  the  foregoing  remarks  without 
any  distinct  intention  of  adducing  it  as 
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au  adequate  instance  of  what  we  mean 
by  the  very  highest  species  of  human  ut- 
terance. It  Is,  however,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  a  passage  of  very  high  and 
noble  character.  We  do  not  claim  to 
have  discovered  it  ourselves;  it  was  made 
known  to  us.  a  few  years  ago,  by  Dean 
(then  Canon)  Farrar,  in  an  address  de- 
livered by  him  to  students  when,  in  1887, 
he  was  visiting  this  country.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  English 
divine  in  regard  to  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion: **  I  was  myself  a  very  young  man 
when  I  first  met  with  a  passage  in  one 
who  was  certainly  the  king,  as  Carlyle 
called  him,  of  Knglish  literature — the 
glorious  Puritan,  John   Milton.     In  his 

*  Reasons  of  Church  Government '  you 
will  find  a  memorable  passage— and  if  I 
have  done  you  no  other  service  to  day,  I 
do  you  a  great  service  in  recommending 
that  passage  to  your  notice — a  passage 
which  I  have  always  regarded  as  one  of 
the  very  finest  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  is  the  passage  on  the 
inner  reverence  of  a  man  for  his  own  per- 
son/' 

The  passage  being  too  long  to  quote 
entire,  but  one  sentence  of  it  was  given 
in  Dean  Farrar's  address.  In  the  hope, 
however,  of  its  finding,  especially  among 
the  young,  readers  with  the  susceptibility 
to  perceive  its  nobility,  and  to  feel  its 
power,  we  venture  to  give  it  here  substan- 
tially in  full.     It  is  as  follows: 

**  But  there  is  yet  a  more  ingenuous  and 
noble  degree  of  nonest  shame,  or  call  it,  if 
you  will,  an  esteem,  whereby  men  bear  an 
inward  reverence  toward  their  own  persons. 
And  if  the  love  of  God,  as  a  fire  sent  from 
heaven  to  be  ever  kept  alive  upon  the  altars 
of  our  hearts,  be  the  very  first  principle  of 
all  godly  and  virtuous  actions  in  men,  this 
pious  and  just  honoring  of  ourselves  is  the 
second,  and  may  be  thought  as  the  radical 
moisture  and  fountain-he  id,  whence  every 
laudable  and  worthy  enterprise  issues  forth. 

*  *  Something  I  confess  it  is  to  be  ashamed 
of  evil  doing  in  the  presence  of  any;  and  to 
reverence  the  opinion  and  the  countenance 
of  a  good  man  rather  than  a  bad,  fearing 
most  in  his  sight  to  offend,  ^oes  so  far  as 
almost  to  be  virtuous;  yet  this  is  but  still 
the  fear  of  infamy,  and  many  such,  when 
they  find  themselves  alone,  saving  their 
reputation,  will  compound  with  other  scru- 
ples, and  come  to  a  close  treaty  with  their 
dearer  vices  in  secret.  But  he  that  holds 
himself  in  reverence  and  due  esteem,  both 
for  the  dignity  of  God's  image  upon  him 
and  for  the  price  of  his  redemption,  which 
he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his  fore- 
head, accounts  himself  both  a  fit  person  to 


do  the  noblest  and  godliest  deeds,  and  much 
better  worth  than  to  deject  and  defile,  with 
such  a  debasement  and  such  a  pollution  as 
sin  is,  himself  so  highly  ransomed  and  en- 
nobled to  a  new  friendship  and  filial  relation 
with  God.  Nor  can  he  fear  so  much  the 
offence  and  reproach  of  others,  as  he  dreads 
and  would  blush  at  the  reflection  of  his  own 
severe  and  modest  eye  upon  himself,  if  it 
should  see  him  doing  or  imagining  that 
which  is  sinful,  though  in  the  deepest  se- 
crecy.**— Reformed  Church  Messenger, 


CHILD  STUDY. 


1£T  us  take  the  adolescent  youth,  and 
y  face  this  question.     What  can   the 
high  school  and  college  do  to  direct  the 
abundant  stock  of  life  in  later  adolescence 
toward  good  growth  ?    Here  is  a  youth 
surcharged  with  force.     It  will  find  an 
outlet.    The  outlet  it  finds  will  be  the 
habits,  will  be  the  character  of  the  man. 
Unhappily,  this  force  is  all  too  easily  mis- 
directed.    The  senses  clamor  for  satisfac- 
tion.    The  opportunities  for    receiving 
satisfaction    are   everywhere    abundant. 
The  young  man  finds  many  going  and 
already  gone  into  every  form  of  delight- 
ful vice.     "What  can  we  do  about  it? 
Many  answers  come  to  mind.     One  says: 
**Give    the    youth    Spartan    discipline. 
Command.  Forbid.  Demand  obedience." 
Another  says:  **  Teach  him  ethics.    Have 
a  little  book  of  maxims  for  him  to  learn. 
Teach  him  that  honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy. ' '     Another  says:    * '  Reason  with  the 
lad.     Give  him  an  ethical  principle  by 
which  he  can  guide  himself.     I,ead  him 
to  be  rationally  free.**      Another  says: 
**  Inspire  the  boy.     Read  Tennyson  to 
him.      Inflame    his    soul    with    Dante. 
Kindle  his  enthusiasm  with  Beethoven.** 
All    these  things   have  more  or  less 
value,  I  feel  sure,  but  I  wish  to  suggest 
another  which  I  believe  is  the  essential 
supplement  to  any  of  these,  and  that  is 
this:     Better  acquaintance  by  direct  per- 
sonal contact.     Now  the  thing  above  all 
others  to  look  for  is  this:    What  are  the 
boy*s  interests?   In  what  directions  does 
the  flood  of  force  within  him  go  out? 
What  does  he  enjoy  doing  ?    What  work 
or  play  does  he  go  to  with  instinctive 
pleasure?    What,    if   any,  part  of   the 
school  work,  does  he  care  about  ?  What, 
if  any,  sort  of  book  does  he  snatch  up  to 
read  when  he  has  a  chance?    What  does 
he  talk  about  and  think  about  when  he 
is  not  self  conscious  ?  What  sort  of  com- 
panions does  he  like  to  be  with  ?    Whom 
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does  he  imitate  ?    Who  are  his  heroes, 
living,  dead,  or  fictitious  ?  Do  you  know 
none  of  these  things  about  your  boy  or 
girl  ?    Do  you  not  know  where  they  are, 
or  where  they  want  to  go?    Do  you  not 
know  in  what  good  or  bad,  in  what  essen- 
tial or  trivial,  ways  the  flood  of  life  in  them 
is  pressing  ?    Alas!  then  your  command- 
ings  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be  stupid, 
brutal,  ruinous,  crushing  the  child's  will, 
or  inciting  him  to  rebellion.    Your  moral 
maxims  and  your  moral  principles  will  be 
like  bulrushes  against  a  Nile  flood,  impo- 
tent to  check  the  blind  rush  of  life  you  do 
not  understand;  and  the  noblest  things 
that  may  inspire  yourself,  may,  as  many 
of  as  bitterly  know,  fail  to  touch  any  re- 
sponsive chord,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  chords  are  there,  or  what  ones  to 
strike. 

But  if  you  have  gained  the  right  sort 
of  acquaintance,  then  you  will  know  what 
the  blest  enthusiasms  are,  and  what  will 
nourish  them.  Does  he  love  sport?  Be 
his  comrade,  and  make  him  see  how  fine 
it  is  either  to  win  or  to  lose  and  be  a  gen- 
tleman. Does  he  love  tools  ?  Turn  him 
loose  in  your  high-school  workshop,  and 
let  him  make  physical  apparatus.  A 
thing  he  makes  is  worth  more  than  a  hun- 
dred-dollar one,  for  in  making  the  thing 
he  is  making  himself.  Does  he  read 
trashy  novels  ?  Don't  give  him  your  own 
favorite  instead.  Give  him  a  good  novel 
th^t  he  will  enjoy  better  than  he  did  the 
trash.  Find  him  heroes  that  will  appeal 
to  his  present  admirations.  If  he  ad- 
mires the  prize-fighter,  show  him  that 
there  are  fists  that  clinch  and  strike  for 
right,  and  in  due  time  he  will  find  a 
higher  knight-errantry  that  uses  no 
blows. 

There  is  just  here,  however,  a  certain 
thing  to  guard  against.  Because  a  boy 
loves  sport  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
never  do  something  more  useful.  Be- 
cause a  boy  loves  tools  is  no  reason  for 
educating  him  to  be  only  a  tool  and  not 
a  man.  Because  a  boy  has  some  strong 
tendency  which  is  good  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  follow  that  so  far  that  it  be- 
comes an  evil.  All  the  time  that  we  are 
encouraging  the  boy's  best  present  enthu- 
siasm, we  must  be  on  the  watch  for  the 
birth  of  better  ones.  Things  happen  rap- 
idly in  the  time  of  adolescence.  It  is  the 
time  for  conversion.  It  is  the  time  for 
regeneration,  physical  and  spiritual.  It 
is  the  time  for  the  dawn  of  love  that  may 
turn  toward  hell,  or  that  may  turn  to- 


ward all  heavens  that  a  man  can  reach. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  on  the  watch  for 
the  birth  of  every  better  impulse  as  we 
wait  the  birth  of  a  child.  We  must  save 
every  one  of  these  higher  instincts  as  we 
would  save  a  flickering  human  life.  We 
fnust  save  the  boy  again  and  again  from 
the  best  he  is  to  make  him  a  better. 

My  plea  is  that  we  get  acquainted  with 
the  boys  and  girls  in  true  comradeship. 
One  great  advantage  in  this  is  that  at  the 
same  time  we  are  getting  acquainted,  we 
are  learning  how  to  influence  them  and 
getting  the  power  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  world  like  personal  influ- 
ence. Politicians  understand  this.  One 
must  have  three  degrees  of  initiation  to 
become  an  efiicient  politician.  In  the 
first  degree  you  think  it  is  enough  to  vote. 
In  the  second  degree  you  think  it  is 
enough  to  speak  and  write.  In  the  third 
degree  you  find  that  things  good  and  bad 
are  brought  to  pass  by  direct  personal  con- 
tact.,  And  so,  I  say  you  must  be  the 
boy's  comrade  or  he  will  escape  you.  If 
you  have  any  sort  of  charm,  use  that — 
not  for  your  sake,  but  for  his  sake.  If 
you  have  fidelity  of  character,  he  will 
find  that  out  for  himself.  If  a  sneak  looks 
out  of  your  eyes,  he  will  know  it,  and 
every  fine  maxim  from  your  lips  will  send 
him  the  other  way.  If  you  care  for  the 
boy,  if  you  want  to  do  him  good,  if  you 
have  in  you  any  of  the  mother  spirit 
which  clings  to  life  and  will  not  let  it  go, 
there  is  no  power  anywhere  that  can  save 
if  this  fails,  for  it  is  the  love  of  God. — 
School  Journal, 
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UCH  has  been  said  and  written* 
about  mother's  work,  her  pre-natal 
influence,  her  influence  after  birth,  and. 
her  example  in  the  home.  The  mother 
is  usually  held  up  to  our  notice  as  so 
largely  responsible  for  her  children's 
morals,  that  one  is  sometimes  led  to  in- 
quire whether  our  children  are  free  moral 
agents,  or  whether  they  must  be  good  or 
bad  in  proportion  as  their  mothers  will 
them  to  be. 

On  the  supposition  that  every  woman 
who  may  read  this  article  is  desirous  of 
her  child's  well-being.  I  have  dared  to 
deviate  a  little  from  the  usual  beaten 
track,  and  propose  to  show  the  injustice 
of  blaming  Christian  mothers  whose  sons 
or  daughters  have  gone  contrary  to  their 
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instructions,  or  openly  violated  God's 
law,  as  the  case  may  be.  Like  a  minister, 
I  propose  to  take  a  text,  which  may  be 
found  on  the  lips  of  many  persons, 
and  it  is,  '*That  child  shows  his  bring- 
ing up/' 

Observation  has  taught  us  that  the  par- 
ents whose  children  lead  blameless  lives, 
are  quite  inclined  to  attribute  the  fact 
to  their  own  influence  and  teaching,  ig- 
noring the  truth  that  circumstances  and 
environments  may  have  assisted  largel}"^ 
in  the  development  of  character,  and 
that  under  the  same  pressure  and  tempta- 
tion that  caused  others  to  fall,  their  chil- 
dren might  have  done  likewise. 

The  old  adage  we  have  heard  all  our 
lives.  **That  child  shows  her  bringing 
up,"  in  many  instances  might  be  changed 
to  **  That  child  does  not  show  her  bring- 
ing up."  Great  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  difference  in  disposition  and 
natural  tendencies.  Some  are  bom  with 
great  force  of  character;  others  are  weak 
morally  and  easily  influenced.  While  the 
law  of  heredity  is  observed  in  families, 
evil  inclinations,  like  scrofula  or  insanity, 
sometimes  skip  generations  and  then 
break  out  anew.  Does  the  victim  always 
show  her  bringing  up  in  such  cases  ? 

A  friend  once  told  me  that  when  her 
oldest  boy  was  born,  she  resolved  not  to 
accustom  him  to  a  quiet  house  when 
asleep,  but  from  the  first  hour  she  made 
all  the  noise  necessary,  and  he  slept  on, 
utterly  oblivious  of  his  surroundings. 
She  rose  considerably  in  her  own  estima- 
tion, and  thought  herself  well-fitted  to 
bring  up  little  ones.  In  course  of  time 
another  child  was  bom,  and  she  subjected 
him  to  the  same  conditions;  but  alas!  the 
slightest  confusion  would  cause  his  eyes 
to  fly  wide  open,  and  never  during  his 
babyhood  could  that  mother  indnce  sleep 
unless  absolute  quietness  reigned.  She 
was  a  wiser,  if  a  sadder  woman,  for  said 
she,  **  Had  my  second  child  been  like  the 
first,  I  should  have  laid  it  all  to  my  splen- 
did mangement." 

Beyond  question,  the  influence  of  a 
mother  is  indeed  very  great,  but  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  a  child's  natural 
predilections.  A  small  boy  once  told  his 
mother,  who  explained  to  him  that  God 
gave  the  little  ones  mothers  that  they 
might  teach  their  children  what  was 
right,  that  she  need  not  tell  him,  for,  said 
he,  **  I  can  watch  you  and  see  how  you 
do!"  She  was  delighted,  thinking  that 
her  example  and  precept  should  ever  be 


what    the  darling  of  herSiiQe 
rightly  imitate;  nor  was  sh  f  ^  it 
appointed,  as  the  result  oC 
was  so  plainly  visible  that  A^id  > 
child  would  be  a  model  boy.S  lA 
grew  to  manhood,  hisopini( 
were  in  direct  opposition 
and  she  realized  that  he  had 
ality  of  his  own,  in  strikii 
either  parent. 

When  a  child  goes  con1 
cept,  example  and  prayers  of 
is  it  just  to  lay  upon  them  tb 
den  and  reproach  by  saying  tl|piii 
dren  are  ill  bred,  or  show 
up? 

Take  an  illustration  from 
C.  was  a  minister  and  emin< 
of  God.     When  he  entered  h: 
closed  the  door,  a  silence 
large  family  of  children,  for  th< 
had  entered  his  chamber 
with  the  God  he  loved. 
leaving  the  atmosphere  of  su< 
married,  and  before  her  child 
one  desire  filled  her  heart, 
bom  might  become  a  minister*! 
grew  in  years,  her  constant  p 
that  he  might  feel  called  upon] 
claim  the  Gospel  trath.    Busin* 
him  from  home,  he  was  led  to 
with  a  woman  who  was  a  spirit 
with  very  little  effort  on  her  ^ 
became  a  convert,  and  he  adhe 
principles  of  that  body  for  the 
of  his  life. 

Among  the  neighbors  of  this 
was  another  boy  of  lowly  birth, 
cestors  were  penitentiary  inmates; 
swearing  and  stealing  were  the  e: 
set  him.  Mrs.  M.'s  children  wc 
allowed  to  play  with  the  family, 
the  priest  and  Levite,  they  passed 
other  side  of  the  street.  But  the 
early  manifested  a  desire  to  be  a  mini 
by  some  means  he  was  educated,  anc 
long  ago  I  read  in  an  Eastern  paper 

Rev. .  the  beloved  pastor  of  — 

church,  had  been  called  to  another 
a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  while  re 
tions  of  regret  followed.  A  strange 
sation  came  over  me  as  I  rememl 
the  old  adage,  and  recalled  his  early 
roundings. 

We  often  hear  teachers  say  they 
tell  the  kind  of  training  the  childre 
ceive  at  home  from  their  behavic 
school.  I  take  issue  vnth  them  at  < 
remembering  the  numerous  insti 
where  this  assertion  would  not  be  it 
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tfcc  daii% Jiat  General  Booth's  wife 
t  imtMie: »'  '  the  force  of  her  will,  her 
fc«t  as  tffae  good»  and  when  moral  sua- 
'  pfuijj  n^ie  rod  was  used  with  great 
(oaldbeistll  mothers  have  not  that 
^maiilioodi^Aactery  while  some  children 
dmd  cffeciven  to  ruin  through  resent- 
wcmlized^Jk  measures. 
his  OWE.220  human  wisdom  is  needed  in 
neiit.  { of  our  children,  and  when  a 

i  cfaikf !« Jscientiously  does  what   she 
^be  right,  and  her  daughter 
goes  astray,  I  believe  God 
nful  in  his  judgment  of  her 
I  sinful  friends  and  neighbors 


wple 

ORC  cr. 


9ain  her. 


LT  A  BOY  CAN  DO. 


HasaixzrJ 
inistai 

heahtt 

^^^jj^Jare  some  of  the  few  things  a 

h'  cazA^y  ^^°  ^^»  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^°  earnest : 
^  ^  ft,  be  i)olite,  be  prompt,  be  truth- 
^iging,  obey  his  parents,  keep 
-- ^-Jdy,  refuse  to  do  wrong,  never 
J*J|^^"fcity,  never  learn  to  smoke,  never 
'  *^  "his  play,  spend  his  nights  at 
^^^p  out  of  bad  company,  never 
5^ ^*Sja  coarse  joke,  learn  his  lessons 
*?5#^y»  never  be  disrespectful  to  old 
^^^Jiind  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
c ''^^ppart  of  those  who  are  ill  used, 
>**'j^tke  fun  of  another  because  he  is 
i^^  jXd  fail,  if  he  cannot  pass  his  exam- 
***  ^honestly. 
df^-%^  tell  or  listen  to  a  story  that  he 

_iot  repeat  to  his  mother. 
h*5/Jto  lead  his  companions  to  Jesus  by 
lir^png  a  little  word  where  he  can. 
^jjfiy  ^^^  opportunities  are  numerous 
^^isry  side  for  a  Christian  boy  to  do 
'i^SAbvl  work. 

1  MISSION  OF  A  FLOWER. 

TVERSITY  professor  wisely  and 
strenuously  insists  that  we  turn 
from  the  old  botany  dissection  and 
_ Jcation  in  our  plant  study  with  the 
Iren,  and  in  its  place,  urges  the  con- 
ttion  of  the  leaf  and  flower  as  a 
:ing  organism.  So  far  good,  but  in 
izeal  to  get  away  from  the  memoriz- 
rof  technicalities  he  completely  ignores 
value  of  the  beauty  element  in  nature 
[y.  He  says  of  the  flower  (the  apple 
^__som  or  spring  beauty!)  **Let  us  re- 
lember  that  the  beauty  of  this  flower  is 
"*  incident,  and  that  the  work  of  the 


flower  is  the  essential  thing,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  that  the  life  purpose  of 
every  plant  is  to  perpetuate  itself. 

If  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  **but  an 
incident,"  why  was  it  made  beautiful  at 
all  ?  If,  as  the  professor  says,  the  bright 
coloring  is  only  to  attract  insects  to 
assist  in  fertilization  and  reproduction, 
why  all  the  exquisite  tints  in  its  marvel- 
ous shades  of  color?  A  shapeless  mass 
of  gorgeous  color  would  attract  insects 
just  as  surely,  and  the  reproduction  of 
the  species  would  just  as  certainly  be 
accomplished. 

If  the  flower  is  to  be  brought  before 
the  children  simply  as  a  working  organ- 
ism, and  its  beauty  is  to  receive  only  an 
incidental  reference,  why  did  the  Creator 
make  of  it  such  a  masterpiece  of  beauty  ? 
Why  did  He  paint  each  velvet  petal  with 
such  matchless  skill  that  artists  search 
eternally  for  the  secret  and  die  despair- 
ing? What  is  the  relation  of  flowers  to 
humanity  ?  Is  the  flower  here  without  a 
mission  ?  The  beauty  sense  is  a  gift  from 
God,  and  like  every  other  divine  gift, 
was  intended  for  use  and  for  the  uplift  of 
humanity. 

No,  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  not  a 
"mere  incident"  in  its  study  with  the 
children.  It  should  be,  instead,  the  very 
first  element  in  the  consideration  of  it  in 
the  school-room.  When  the  teacher  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  children  to  see  its 
beauty,  and  touched  the  child- heart  to 
feel  its  loveliness;  when  the  mellowing, 
humanizing  influence  of  this  sense  and 
soul  revelation  begins  to  be  reflected 
subtly  in  the  spirit  of  the  children,  then 
the  teacher  has  reached  the  place  in  the 
study  of  the  flower  where  these  children 
will  be  ready  to  learn  of  it  as  a  working 
organism  —  and  not  before.  Under  the 
spell  of  its  divine  beauty  they  are  eager 
to  learn  everything  concerning  it.  Now 
they  listen  con  amore,  and  not  as  a  cold, 
intellectual  exercise. 

Is  there  any  natural  antagonism  be- 
tween the  aesthetic  and  scientific  in  nature 
study?  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
the  heart  and  the  intellect  should  not  be 
united  in  this  work  ?  None  in  the  world, 
but  the  heart  must  lead  if  the  deeper, 
spiritual  meaning  of  nature  study  is  ever 
to  be  found.  The  teacher  who  begins 
the  study  of  any  natural  object  on  the 
practical  side,  ignoring  the  beauty  of 
form,  color,  or  design,  not  only  does  her 
children  a  moral  wrong,  but  she  makes  a 
.  pedagogical  mistake  that  she  will  come 
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to  regret  if  she  knows  enough  of  cause 
and  effect  to  recognize  her  error.  If  that 
teacher,  and  the  university  professor, 
had  never  known  any  cause  for  the  rain- 
bow, would  their  interest  in  it  be  aroused 
or  increased  by  first  learning  the  pris- 
matic spectrum,  or  the  laws  of  the  re- 
fraction and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays? 
Would  not  their  desire  to  know  the 
scientific  facts  of  the  celestial  phenomena 
be  immeasurably  greater  if  they  had  first 
thrilled  with  its  beauty,  seen  it  as  **the 
heaven  of  flowers,"  and  by  the  light  of 
rosy  fancy  watched  the  mythical  Iris, 
maiden  of  the  rainbow  tint,  as  she  passed 
over  the  shining  archway  bearing  her 
gifts  from  the  gods  to  men. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
children  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  our  at- 
tempts at  nature  study.  Let  us  try  to 
unseal  their  eyes  to  perceive  beauty, 
train  the  ear  for  the  finest  nature  melody, 
and  feed  their  God-given  imagination 
with  the  purest  food  in  nature's  kingdom. 
This  ideal  does  not  presuppose  that 
scientific  fact  has  no  place  in  nature 
study.  It  has  its  place  and  an  important 
one.  But  it  must  not  crowd  out  or  sup- 
plant the  culture  side  and  the  spiritual 
side  of  this  work  with  the  children.  Saul 
before  science, — Primary  Education, 


SPEAK  YOUR  KIND  WORDS 
BEFORE  DEATH  COMES. 


THERE  was  a  notable  funeral  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 
It  was  the  funeral  of  an  old  teacher  more 
than  seventy  years  old.  A  few  years  ago 
he  was  dropped  from  the  list  because  the 
school  board  said  he  was  too  old.  They 
marked  him  **  not  wanted,"  and  sent  him 
adrift.  Fortunately  in  his  case  he  had 
saved  enough  money  to  retire  to  the  quiet 
home  to  live  in  peace.  He  was  on  the 
streets  a  few  days  ago. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  war  between  the 
States,  he  has  been  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  reunion  of  his  old  comrades 
soon  to  take  place  at  the  capital.  One 
morning  recently,  while  dressing  for 
breakfast,  he  fell  back  upon  his  bed,  and 
all  was  over.  He  died  alone.  When  it 
was  known  that  he  was  dead,  many  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  city,  who 
had  been  his  pupils  even  in  ante  bellum 
days,  had  many  things  to  say  as  to  the 
value  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  At  his 
funeral    gray-haired    men    carried    him 


gently  to  the  grave,  and  many  were  the 
eulogies  pronounced  over  his  hisx,  .  J^e 
papers  published  long  lists  of  ^ose  who 
had  been  his  pupils,  and  flowers  and 
honors  were  heaped  upon  him  after  he 
was  under  the  sod.  The  writer  knew 
this  old  teacher  only  after  he  was  sent 
into  the  loneliness  of  his  retirement.  In 
the  very  last  interview  had  with  him,  he 
complained  that  the  world  had  moved  on 
and  left  him  alone.  In  his  declining 
years  he  hungered  for  the  sympathy  that 
men  denied  him.  He  felt,  and  felt  keenly, 
an  isolation  that  kept  him  shut  off  from 
the  work  in  which  he  had  found  his  joy, 
and  from  the  children  who  had  minis- 
tered to  his  advancing  years. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  he 
was  dead,  the  flowers  came,  and  the 
kindly  eulogies  were  uttered,  and  the 
voice  of  praise  was  sounded  in  the  streets; 
but  these  came  all  too  late.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  could  not  go  beneath 
the  coffin  lid,  and  words  of  sympathy 
and  love  could  not  reach  the  dull,  cold 
ear  of  death.  The  question  comes,  and 
it  will  not  be  put  aside,  Why  could  not 
the  message  of  cheer  and  comfort  come  to 
this  old  man  while  he  was  in  life,  to 
gladden  his  heart  as  the  shadows  gath- 
ered towards  the  evening  time  ?  Oh,  the 
hearts  that  are  hungering  for  the  un- 
uttered  words,  and  the  touch  of  kindly 
hands,  that  never  come  until  it  is  too  late ! 
There  are  heart-hungry  people  all  over 
this  world  who  are  starving  for  that 
which  is  more  than  life  and  more  than 
meat.  In  the  mad  haste  of  the  crowded 
streets  we  pass  these  people  by.  IT  they 
utter  a  cry  at  all,  it  is  a  heart-breaking 
cry  in  the  night  time  of  loneliness  and 
desolation  that  only  the  angels  hear. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  savage  tribes, 
when  the  old  warrior  was  too  feeble  to 
follow  the  chase,  or  to  bend  the  bow,  he 
was  carried  away  out  into  the  darkness 
and  loneliness  of  the  primeval  forest  to 
die  alone.  And  as  we  read  that  story  we 
say  that  is  the  cruelty  of  the  savage 
heart.  It  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty 
that  civilization  has  brought  us  when  wc 
abandon  an  old  teacher,  even  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city,  and  leave  him  in  obscurity 
and  neglect  to  die  alone.  This  editor  be- 
lieves that  the  children  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  homes  should  be  taught  to  respect 
and  care  for  the  old  teachers  as  they  care 
for  those  who  have  given  them  life  in 
this  world.  The  time  will  come,  but  it 
is  not  here  now,  when  we  shall  give  to 
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these  worthy  old  veterans  flowers  in  their 
lifetime,  and  bring  words  of  cheer  and 
eulogy  and  comfort  to  brighten  and 
glorify  their  declining  days. 

In  a  vein  of  humor,  Henry  Grady  said 
once,  **The  world  wants  more  tafly  in  life 
and  less  epitaphy  after  death/' — Southern 
Educational  Journal, 


STREET  SHADE  TREES. 


A 


GREAT  deal  has  been  done  of  late 
years  toward  the  embellishment  and 
sanitation  of  our  towns  by  the  planting  of 
trees  in  the  streets  and  by  the  conversion 
of  town  squares  into  gardens.  Of  the 
great  benefit  that  has  accrued,  of  the  im- 
mensely improved  aspect  of  our  towns, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt. 
There  is  another  question  which  requires 
consideration — how  far  or  for  how  long  a 
time  is  this  tree-planting  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  future  ?  Some  of  the  trees 
planted  in  our  streets,  when  properly 
looked  after,  look  well  enough  now. 
fiut  how  long  will  they  continue  to  do  so 
or  to  improve  ?  The  answer  to  this  must 
necessarily  be  vague  and  indeterminate, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  decay  and  ultimate 
death  of  most  of  these  trees  must  occur 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  average 
age  of  that  particular  kind  of  tree.  This 
premature  failure,  says  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  is  due,  we  believe,  not  so 
much  to  unfavorable  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  except,  of  course,  in  the 
vicinity  of  chemical  works,  as  to  faulty 
methods  of  planting.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  trees  on  the  Thames  embankment. 
They  were  originally  planted  too  closely, 
and  no  thinning  has  ever  been  carried 
out.  Planes  come  under  the  category  of 
forest  trees  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
trees  of  the  largest  size,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  not  suitable  for  narrow  streets  or 
for  confined  spaces,  where  they  must 
naturally  encroach  too  closely  on  the 
houses  and  deprive  the  inmates  of  light 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  But  on  the 
embankment  there  are  no  houses,  and 
the  trees  have,  by  annual  curtailment, 
been  so  far  kept  within  bounds,  and  their 
shape,  as  far  as  clipped  trees  go,  is  not 
unpleasing.  But  the  endurance  of  these 
trees,  great  as  it  is,  will  .come  to  an  end 
some  day  from  starvation  and  root  suffo- 
cation. A  space  covered  by  a  grating,  it 
is  true,  is  placed  round  the  base  of  each 


tree,  and  through  that  space  water  and 
air  (meaning  oxygen)  are  supposed  to 
find  their  way  to  the  roots;  but  as  every 
physiologist  knows,  the  minute  root- 
fibrils  and  root-hairs  which  take  up  the 
water  and  the  matters  required  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  plant,  are  not  placed  near 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  but  some  distance 
off,  where  they  can  avail  themselves  of 
the  drip  from  the  leaves.  The  most 
active  and  the  most  important  part  of  the 
roots,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  sealed 
up  beneath  flag  stones,  hard  macadam  or 
impermeable  asphalt.  True,  the  roots 
will,  as  we  all  know,  travel  in  sepxch  of 
moisture  and  make  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, but  in  our  streets  where  are  they 
to  go  ?  Where  will  they  find  the  requi- 
site moisture? — West  Chester  Local  News. 


LESSON  IN  READING. 


BY    MARGARET    BAKER. 


SIGHT-READING  may  be  made  a  very- 
helpful  and  pleasant  exercise.  The 
lesson  here  outlined  has  been  tried  with 
success.  To  cultivate  the  power  of  atten- 
tion, and  to  give  to  the  reader  a  strong^ 
incentive  to  read  clearly  and  with  expres- 
sion, it  is  well  not  to  allow  the  listeners- 
to  follow  with  the  eye.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, Charles  Kingsley's  beautiful  little 
poem,  *  *  Three  Fishers. ' '  One  pupil  reads- 
the  first  stanza: 
Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 

Out  into  the  west,  as  the  sun  went  down; 
Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him 
best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of 
the  town; 
For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 
And  there's  little  to  earn  and  many  to  keep. 

Though  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

After  this  is  read,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  call  on  listeners  to  describe 
the  picture  suggested.  After  pupilshave 
done  this  as  well  as  they  can,  the  teacher 
should,  unless  it  has  been  very  well  de- 
scribed, reproduce  the  picture  herself  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words — the  blue- green 
waters  of  the  sea  stretching  away  to  meet 
the  sky;  sea  and  sky  aglow  with  the  red 
light  of  the  netting  sun,  half  in  the  fore- 
ground a  sandy  beach  curving  about  a 
narrow  bay  that  serves  as  a  harbor;  a  few 
fishermen's  huts;  children  playing  on  the 
beach;  in  the  foreground  three  men  in  an 
open  boat. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  none  of  the  pu- 
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pils  are  familiar  with  the  poem.  It  would 
then  be  well  to  ask  them  after  the  first 
stanza  had  been  read — they  should  be 
told  there  are  only  three  stanzas  in  the 
poem — whether  they  think  the  story  will 
have  a  joyous  or  a  sad  ending,  and  on 
what  they  base  their  opinion.  Some  will 
see  the  dramatic  foreshadowing  of  the  re- 
frain, more  will  see  this  after  the  second 
stanza  is  read: 

Three  wives  sat  np  in  the  light-house  tower, 
And  they  trimmed  their  lamps  as  the  sun 
went  down; 
They  looked  at  the  squall  and  they  looked  at 
the  shower. 
And  the  night  rack  came  rolling  up,  ragged 
and  brown; 
"For  men  must  work  and  womeit  must  weep, 
'Thoueh  siorms  be  sudden  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

After  this  is  read,  the  changes  in,  and 
additions  to,  the  picture  may  be  noted — 
the  light- house,  and  in  it  the  women  with 
anxious  faces  trimming  their  lamps;  the 
cloudy  sky,  falling  rain  and  dashing 
waves. 
"Three  corpses  lie  out  on  the  shining  sands, 

lu  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  goes  down; 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands 

For  the  men  who  will  never  come  back  to 
the  town. 
For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep, 

And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

The  third  picture  may  be  called  for. 
The  same  general  features  as  in  the  other 
pictures— gray  morning  light;  tide  going 
out;  the  three  corpses  on  the  sand,  and 
the  women  bending  over  them,  weeping 
and  wringing  their  hands. 

The  pupils  may  be  asked  to  think  of 
the  three  pictures  in  succession— to  imag- 
ine them  as  vividly  as  possible,  for 
through  the  imagination  the  emotions 
are  reached.  They  should  be  led  to  see 
that  the  poem  is  a  life  tragedy.  Their 
sympathies  should  be  aroused  for  these 
poor  people  in  their  monotonous  round  of 
labor  and  waiting  in  their  discouraging 
struggle  to  provide  the  bare  necessities  of 
life;  and  especially  for  the  women  wait- 
ing in  strained  anxiety  for  their  husbands 
out  on  the  stormy  deep,  and  at  last  weep- 
ing over  their  lifeless  bodies. 

Though  the  details  of  the  pictures  may 
fade  from  the  mind  after  awhile,  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  heart  will  live,  and 
the  emotions  will  always  respond  to  the 
pathos  of  the  poem,  and  the  life  tragedy 
will  always  be  real  to  the  children  after 
such  a  presentation.    Moreover,  they  will 


be  better  able  to  interpret  similar  works 
of  literature,  and  a  love  for  poetry  will  be 
awakened. 

There  is  in  the  poem  a  subtle  adapta- 
tion of  the  form  to  the  substance,  of  the 
rhythm  to  the  monotony  and  pathos  of 
the  lives  of  the  fisher- folk,  and  to  the  sad 
moan  of  the  water  in  the  harbor.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  refrain.  The  sym- 
pathy of  nature  in  the  moaning  of  the 
harbor-bar  is  a  poetic  thought  well  worth 
the  teacher's  while  to  dwell  upon;  also, 
the  beauty  of  the  composition  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  suggestiveness  in  telling  so 
much  in  so  few  words. 

To  sum  up  the  psychological  value  of 
such  an  exercise:  It  develops  the  power 
of  attention,  the  imagination  and  judg- 
ment. It  appeals  to  the  higher  emotion 
of  sympathy  for  those  whose  lives  are 
hard,  monotonous  and  full  of  sorrow,  and 
to  the  aesthetic  sentiment  through  the 
beauties  of  thought  and  composition. 
Above  all,  such  an  exercise  awakens  a 
love  for  the  kind  of  literature  that  gives 
soul-development.  These  are  some  of  the 
high  missions  of  the  teacher  of  reading. 
— Midland  Schools. 


TEACHERS  IN  CAMBODIA. 


A  SPIRITUAL  BOND    BETWEEN  THEM  AND 
THEIR  PUPILS. 


ALL  children  who  present  themselves 
at  the  veat  for  study  are  received. 
It  is  not  even  required  that  their  parents 
bring  them  or  send  them,  says  Pofiuiat 
Science  Monthly.  The  newcomer  chooses 
his  professor,  and,  if  accepted,  begins  at 
once  to  study  under  his  direction,  installs 
himself  in  his  cell  or  in  the  school  hall, 
and  becomes  his  servant.  If  the  profc:s- 
sor  has  already  too  many  pupils,  he  re- 
fuses the  new  pupil  and  advises  him  to 
choose  another  teacher;  sometimes  he 
guides  his  choice,  directing  him  to  a 
master  who  has  few  or  no  pupils,  or  takes 
him  to  the  superior  who  will  select  a 
teacher  for  him.  The  choice  of  a  profes- 
sor is  always  a  grave  affair,  because  it  is 
held  in  Cambodia,  as  in  all  Buddhist  and 
Brahmatic  countries,  that  professor  and 
pupil  are  bound  by  strong  ties  of  spirit- 
ual affinity,  and  that  the  pupil  ought  to 
respect  his  master  as  he  does  his  father 
and  mother.  The  law  inflicts  the  same 
penalty  upon  an  offense  of  the  pupil 
against  his  master  as  an  offense  by  a  son 
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against  his  father  and  mother,  and  it  pre- 
scribes that  in  certain  cases  the  pupil  may 
be  heir  of  his  professor  when  he  has  cared 
for  him,  or  supported  him,  or  served  him 
when  studying  under  his  direction;  not 
only  a  family  bond  but  a  religious  bond, 
too,  is  established  between  them,  for  the 
professor  makes  it  his  business  to  teach 
his  pupil  the  course  by  which  he  may 
earn  more  advantageous  reincarnation, 
and  reach  the  Nirvana,  and  becomes  his 
spiritual  guide. 


*'HOME  TALENT/' 


BY  J.  FAIRBANKS. 


VERY  much  ink  has  been  wasted  on 
this  subject.     'Tis  the  theme  that 
has  occupied  the  minds  and  disturbed  the 
souls  of  many  good  men  and  women.     It 
is  a  ghost  that  will  not  down.     It  has 
been  shot  at  by  big  guns  and  little  guns; 
torn  with  shrapnel  and  pelted  with  paper 
wads;  made  the  butt  of  ridicule,  and  used 
as  the  synonym  for  incapability.     How 
conld  there  be  anything  but  imbecility  in 
**home  talent?''      The  very  idea  that 
there  could  be  anything  good  come  out 
of  Nazareth  was  preposterous.   The  Naz- 
arene  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  people 
as  an  imposter  and  as  a  malefactor.     The 
moment  he  put  his  head  up  he  was  set 
uponbyall^r^a/ wiWj(?)in  hisown  coun- 
try and  time.     It  required  another  people 
and  another  age  to  discover  his  merits. 
You  must  go  from  home  to  be  apprec- 
iated.    **  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country."     People  have 
known  this  for  years,  or  have  quoted  it 
thousands  of  times,  and  yet  do  the  same 
thing  to-day  as  though  they  had  never 
heard  or  quoted  it. 

They  can  see  no  good  in  Nazareth. 
Nearly  all  great  men  lived  in  some  other 
age  and  in  some  other  country.  All 
great  poets  are  dead.  All  good  men 
lived  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  world's 
history.  *'  The  world  was  never  so  bad 
as  now. ' '  We  have  no  more  great  states- 
men. No  more  great  musicians,  sculp- 
tors, artists,  scientists.  No  more  Wash- 
ingtons,  Lincolns,  Grants,  Caesars,  or 
John  Wesleys.  All  great  and  .good  men 
are  no  more;  they  lived  in  some  other 
time,  or  in  some  other  land.  The  days 
of  charity  are  over.  We  live  in  a  grovel- 
ing era. 
Dr.  Rice  told  us  that  there  was  *  *  no  such 


thing  in  America  as  scientific  teaching." 
Not  an  American,  or  German,  French- 
man or  Englishman,  in  all  America  that 
knew  the  first  principles  of  scientific  edu- 
cation. You  see  **home  talent"  is  no 
good.  Chicago  University  will  have  to 
be  taken  over  to  Germany  before  it  will 
ever  be  a  first-class  institution.  These 
gentlemen  who  are  so  disturbed  about 
**home  talent"  in  our  schools  may  well 
be  in  trouble.  They  are  on  slippery 
ground.  They  themselves  will  have  to 
go  to  some  other  land  before  their  great 
worth  is  recognized. 

We  were  told  by  some  of  our  great 
military  minds  that  our  navy  was  but  a 
poor  excuse,  or  about  the  sixteenth  rate, 
and  that  Spain,  with  her  powerful  engines 
of  war,  could  send  us  to  the  bottom  in  a 

jifiy. 

**Cows  far  oflF  wear  long  horns." 
**  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view."  How  could  there  be  anything  of 
merit  except  in  some  far-ofif  place  ?  Boards 
of  education  do  not  always  see  this. 
Sometimes  they  are  unwise  enough  to 
employ  those  within  their  borders,  and 
then  the  educational  machine  goes  to 
pieces. 

St.  Louis  ought  to  send  to  Germany 
for  her  teachers,  and  New  York  to  China. 
They  say  the  Chinese  are  very  highly 
educated  people,  and  can  stand  a  power- 
ful examination.  Scotland  ought  to  hire 
all  Irish  teachers  for  her  schools,  and  Ire- 
land all  Scotch.  Why  not?  This  '*in 
and  in  breeding  "  is  **  powerful  harmful." 
So  much  more  ink  wasted  on  **home 
\sl&o\..''— Missouri  School  Journal. 


VAGARIES  OF  LITERATURE. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


I  SCARCELY  know  a  more  pathetic 
sight  than  the  shelves  of  a  large 
second-hand  bookstore.  It  is  the  omnium 
gatherum  of  a  thousand  disappointed 
hopes  and  defeated  aspirations.  Of  all 
these  dead  books — many  of  which  were 
never  really  alive,  but  fell  still-born  from 
the  press — the  authors  were  animated  by 
hopes  of  success,  of  money,  of  fame.  To 
how  few  of  them  did  either  of  these 
things  ever  come!  Their  names  are  al- 
most as  obscure  as  though  they  had 
never  been  printed  on  a  title-page. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  does  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  the  public  more  plainly  ap- 
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pear  than  in  the  current  taste  for  litera- 
ture. Hundreds  of  the  most  meritorious 
books  fall  flat,  while  some  s1is:ht  circum- 
stance, like  a  pebble  in  a  rivulet,  will  set 
the  current  of  popular  demand  in  favor  of 
some  book,  one  can  scarcely  tell  how. 
It  is  hardly  anything  against  the  real 
merit  of  a  book  that  it  has  not  met  with 
a  large  sale ;  it  is  little  in  evidence  of  real 
merit  that  it  has  met  a  large  demand. 
The  greater  the  immediate  furor  for  a 
book,  the  shorter  its  term  of  life.  Every 
reader  can  recall  instances  in  support  of 
the  correctness  of  this  statement.  What 
was  the  popular  book  three  years  ago  ? 
two  years  ago  ?  one  year  ago  ?  And  who 
buys  or  reads  it  now  ?  As  to  the  merit 
of  a  book,  the  publishers  and  the  pub- 
lishers' professional  ** readers"  are  not 
by  any  means  infallible.  Thousands  of 
worthless  books  have  been  readily  ac- 
cepted, while  scores  of  the  world's  best 
books  have  struggled  into  print  through 
great  difficulties. 

Milton  received  for  **  Paradise  Lost** 
but  jQ20y  and  this  small  sum  was  con- 
ditioned upon  the  sale  of  the  book. 
Johnson*s  great  poem,  **  London,**  was 
disposed  of  for  only  ten  guineas.  Gold- 
smith*s  '* Vicar  of  Wakefield**  was  sold  for 
;^6o.  It  then  lay  in  the  publisher's  desk 
for  two  years,  until  Goldsmith's  poetry 
had  brought  the  author  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  assured  the  success  of  this  im- 
mortal fiction.  Carlyle*s  **  Sartor  Resar- 
tus**  was  declined  by  one  publisher  after 
another,  and  finally  emerged  into  the  day- 
light piecemeal  in  the  pages  of  Fraser's 
Magazine.  *'East  Lynne,**  of  which  it 
is  said  250,000  copies  have  been  sold,  was 
refused  when  first  ofiered,  by  four  differ- 
ent publishers.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  our  American 
literature,  met  only  the  most  moderate 
success  during  his  life.  His  biographer 
states  that  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  Haw- 
thorne gained  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
by  literature. 

After  all,  a  writer's  reputation  rests 
upon  a  comparatively  few  things.  If 
Milton  had  never  written  anything  but 
his  Paradise  Lost,  if  DeFoe  had  never 
written  anything  but  Robinson  Crusoe, 
or  Gray  anything  but  his  **  Elegy,*'  or 
Campbell  anything  but  his  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  the  fame  of  each  of  these  writers 
would  be  little  if  any  less  than  it  is. 
Not  that  Samson  Agonistes,  or  The 
Plague  Year,  or  the  Ode  to  Eton  College, 
or  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  is  wanting  in  lit- 


erary merit,  or  detracts  in  any  degree 
from  the  just  fame  of  its  author,  but  be- 
cause it  was  not  needed  to  bolster  up  a 
reputation  otherwise  firmly  established. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  scores  of  au- 
thors. Hawthorne's  claim  to  literary  im- 
mortality rests  upon  his  Scarlet  Letter 
and  House  of  Seven  Gables.  Goldsmith's 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  would  be  no 
less  high  if  he  had  never  written  any- 
thing but  his  Deserted  Village,  his  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer; 
while  one  may  count  on  the  fingers  of  his 
two  hands  the  poems  of  Bums  that  alone 
suflSce  to  fix  his  place  as  a  poet.  Even  of 
Shakespeare,  the  master-mind  of  all,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  he  had  left  only  Ham- 
let, Macbeth  and  Othello,  his  position 
would  be  no  less  secure  as  the  first  of  Eng- 
lish dramatists.  Much  that  every  profes- 
sional writer  puts  forth  is  but  hack-work, 
or  what  is  done,  as  Johnson  says,  **  to  pro- 
vide for  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him." 
It  is  a  strange  peculiarity  of  human 
nature,  that  public  denunciation  has  fre- 
quently saved  a  book  and  its  author.  We 
have  had  several  striking  instances  of  this 
in  very  recent  times.  There  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  the  human  mind  a  disposition 
to  recalcitrate  against  those  who  assume 
unwarranted  dictatorship  over  it.  Two 
or  three  recent  books  that  were  *'  all  the 
rage"  for  their  brief  hour,  would  have 
fallen  as  flat  as  most  of  their  compeers,  if 
they  had  not  met  with  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  some  whose  zeal  outran  their 
discretion.  Hume's  History  of  England, 
which  has  been  a  standard  work  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  saved  in  this 
manner.  It  lay  hopelessly  lost  upon  the 
publisher's  shelves  after  a  sale  of  only 
forty-five  copies  in  the  first  twelvemonth, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  the  super- 
religious  element  to  be  a  dangerous  book 
Home's  tragedy  of  Douglass,  which  at  one 
time  set  London  agog  with  admiration, 
would  scarcely  have  been  a  nine-days' 
wonder,  if  the  Presbytery  to  which  he 
belonged  had  not  ejected  Home  from  his 
pulpit  because  he  had  written  a  play. 
Brook's  tragedy  of  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
prohibited  by  the  licensing  act  of  1739, 
when  **so  popular  did  the  prohibiting 
order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  render  the 
play,  that  on  its  publication  the  same  year, 
not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  were  the 
clear  produce."  It  is  doubtful  if  Burns 
would  so  early  have  attracted  so  much  of 
the  public  attention,  if  the  '*  unco'  gude" 
had  not  fallen  foul  of  him.     What  an  au- 
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thor  most  wants  is  to  be  talked  about. 
Neglect  is  the  frost  that  kills. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  **  success,  great  or  small,  in  litera- 
ture, depends  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  good  fortune  of  all  other  kinds  in  this 
mixed  and  trying  world.  Much  depends 
npon  what  we  call  chance.  The  good 
tradesman  may  be  sent  to  the  wall  by  the 
bad;  the  brave  soldier  does  not  always, 
or  usually,  carry  a  marshal's  baton  in  his 
knapsack,  or  even,  as  a  rule,  get  the  rec- 
ognition he  deserves,  as  desert  goes  under 
the  sun.  There  is  a  chance  of  success  for 
every  man  who  tries  after  it.  The  nor- 
mal order  of  things  is  for  merit  to  win 
the  prize."  Ingram^  Pa, 


BOBBY'S  COMPOSITION  ON 
PARENTS. 


Parents  are  things  which  boys  have 
to  look  after  them.  Most  girls  also  have 
parents.  Parents  consist  of  pas  and  mas. 
Pas  talk  a  good  deal  about  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  but  mostly  its  mas  that 
make  you  mind. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  diflFerent,  though. 
Once  there  was  a  boy  came  home  from 
college  on  vacation.  His  parents  lived 
on  a  farm.  There  was  work  to  be  done 
on  the  farm.  Work  on  a  farm  always 
has  to  be  done  early  in  the  morning. 
This  boy  didn't  get  up.  His  sister  goes 
to  the  stairway  and  calls :  **  Willie,  it's  a 
beantiful  morning.  Rise  and  list  to  the 
lark."  The  boy  didn't  say  anything. 
Then  his  ma  calls :  **  Willie,  it  is  time 
to  get  up.  Your  breakfast  is  growing 
cold."  The  boy  kept  right  on  not  say- 
ing anything.  Then  his  pa  put  bis  head 
in  the  stairway,  and  says  he,  **Bill!" 
^'Coming,  sir  !"  says  the  boy. 

I  know  a  boy  that  hasn't  got  any  par- 
ents. He  goes  in  swimming  whenever 
he  pleases.  But  I  am  going  to  stick  to 
my  parents.  However,  I  don't  tell  them 
so,  cause  they  might  get  it  into  their 
heads  that  I  couldn't  get  along  without 
them. 

Says  this  boy  to  me,  '*  Parents  are  a 
nuisance,  they  ain't  what  they're  cracked 
up  to  be."  Says  I  to  him,  **Just  the 
same,  I  find  'em  handy  to  have.  Parents 
have  their  failings,  of  course,  like  all  of 
us,  but  on  the  whole  I  approve  of  'em." 

Once  a  man  says  to  me,  ''Bobby,  do 
you  love  your  parents?"  **  Well,"  says 
I,  "  I  am  not  a-quarreling  with  'em." 


Once  a  boy  at  a  boarding  school  went 
to  calling  his  pa  the  governor,  and  g:ot 
his  allowance  cut  down  one-half.  His 
pa  said  he  ought  to  have  waited  till  he 
was  going  to  college. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about 
parents,  showing  their  habits,  and  so 
forth,  but  I  will  leave  the  task  to  abler 
pens  than  mine. — Harper's  Round  Table, 


SELF-CONTROL. 


THE  value  of  teaching  self  control — 
the  control  of  the  will — is  often  over- 
looked in  the  mere  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
A  recent  article  in  a  late  journal  by  Dr. 
DeBlois  of  Shurtlefif  College  emphasized 
the  fact  that  *'  Self- reverence,  self-knowl- 
edge, self-control,  these  three  alone  lead 
to  sovereign  power,"  and  that  self-sacri- 
fice is  really  ** education's  highest  aim." 
We  may  train  the  hand  to  be  skillful,  the 
eye  to  be  accurate  and  the  memory  to  be 
retentive,  but  back  of  these  is  still  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  will — the  man. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  spoken 
words  of  wisdom  on  this  line  when  he 
says: 

'*  One  hears  a  great  deal  in  our  time  of 
better  education  of  the  hand  and  eye. 
All  right!  But  I  wish  we  could  always 
manage  in  this  mere  sharpening  the  edge 
of  the  tool — for  it  is  nothing  more — to 
give  the  boy  or  girl  a  deeper  sense  of 
who  it  is  who  is  to  use  the  tool;  how 
great,  how  unmeasured,  is  the  power  of 
the  boy  or  the  girl.  If  we  could  lead 
along  boy  or  girl  from  day  to  day  in  this 
sense  of  possible  mastery,  if  we  could 
really  make  them  believe  that  in  the 
temptations  which  are  likely  to  befall 
them,  they  can  really  tread  on  serpents 
and  scorpions  and  that  nothing  shall  by 
any  means  hurt  them,  we  shall  not  so 
much  mind  if  the  edge  of  the  tool  were 
not  of  the  very  sharpest. 

**  When  Daniel  Boone  made  his  forest 
home,  he  owed  more  to  the  strength  of 
the  blow  by  which  he  drove  his  ax,  he 
owed  more  to  the  precision  with  which 
the  ax  alighted  in  its  preordained  place, 
than  he  owed  to  the  sharpness  of  the 
tool.  And  these  boys  and  girls  of  ours 
are  to  succeed  or  are  to  fall  according  as 
it  is  the  infinite  power  of  the  child  of 
God  which  undertakes  the  duties  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood. 

**  This  is  the  true  lesson  when  a  great 
man    dies,   or  a  great    woman.     Little 
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people  ask,  in  a  little  way,  *  How  could 
she  do  what  she  did — or  be?*  The 
great  teachers  answer,  *  Of  course  she 
did  it.  She  was  a  child  of  God;  she 
could  do  what  she  chose.  Of  course  he 
did.  Sons  of  God  do  not  stop  or  turn 
backward  from  the  plow.'  And  any  boy 
or  girl  who  will  try  the  great  experiment 
has  this  victory  open.  *  I  control  my 
body;  it  shall  do  what  I  command.  I 
control  my  mind.  It  shall  think  things 
which  are  pure,  which  are  lovely,  which 
are  of  good  report.  It  shall  not  think 
things  which  are  base  or  mean  and  in 
any  shape  wrong.* 

**  The  boy  who  makes  that  determina- 
tion of  a  son  of  God,  and  determines, 
puts  an  end  to  all  other  notions,  in  that 
moment  becomes  a  man.  The  girl  who 
thus  determines  becomes  a  woman. 
These  two,  at  least,  of  us  all  get  an 
answer  to  our  question. 

**'Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,* 
said  the  good  God  of  life  not  so  long  ago. 
And  here  are  two  of  his  children  who 
propose  to  join  him  in  that  endeavor." 


YOUR  VOICE. 


YOUR  voice  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  your  success  or  failure  in  life. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the 
voice  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  who 
habitually  lets  her  voice  fall  is  the  one 
who  usually  gets  obedience  without  de- 
lay. A  positive  tone,  not  necessarily  a 
low  tone,  is  one  of  the  best  possessions  of 
the  successful  teacher.  The  sound  of  her 
words  indicates  that  she  believes  she  is 
making  a  success,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear 
her. 

The  weak  teacher  proclaims  her  weak- 
ness in  the  slides  of  her  voice.  It  is  well 
worth  study.  If  you  have  not  a  clear 
cheerful  tone,  you  can  secure  it  by  a  little 
careful  practice.  If  your  work  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, itmay  be  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  a  sort  of  complaining  or 
whining  tone.  The  teacher  who  says 
**  Now,  dear  children,  don't  you  want  to 
study  your  spelling,**  has  often  a  great 
deal  to  learn. 

A  continuous  string  of  talk  is  a  bad 
thing.  The  teacher  who  repeats  the  an- 
swers she  gets  from  the  children  to  make 
them  more  impressive  is  a  failure,  as  every 
one  knows,  but  the  one  who  cackles  all 
day  about  what  she  thinks  important  is 


j  ust  as  bad.  The  more  the  soup  is  watered 
the  thinner  it  gets.  The  more  the  old  hen 
cackles,  the  less  the  chickens  pay  atten- 
tion, the  clucking  is  for  her  own  benefit; 
but  let  her  cluck  till  she  really  has  a  fact, 
about  a  bug  or  worm,  and  they  find  this 
out  by  her  altered  tone.  Her  anima- 
tion alters  her  cluck.  And  so  should  the 
teacher's. 

You  cannot  help  a  certain  delightful 
ring  in  your  voice  if  you  are  so  pleased 
with  your  subject  that  it  animates  yon. 
Notice  what  your  voice  does  when  you 
have  in  your  teaching  what  the  preach- 
ers call  a  good  time.  Use  that  occasion- 
ally.—H^a//V  ^or/ra  Teacher. 


TRAINING  THROUGH  LITERA- 
TURE. 


BY  J.  A.  M*I.EI.I.AN. 


IN  literature,  beyond  all  other  subjects, 
is  the  artist  spirit  of  the  teacher  a 
prime  necessity.  In  grammar,  arithme- 
tic, and  the  like,  the  dry-asdust  teacher 
may  be  aided  by  certain  external  stimuli 
— reports,  examinations,  inspectorial 
visits.  But  whatever  worth  these  things 
may  have  as  stimulus  to  interest  and  as  a 
test  of  results,  they  are  utterly  worthless 
as  a  means  or  measure  of  the  best  efifects 
in  literature— the  ethical  and  the  spirit- 
ual. These  are  subtle,  impalpable,  di- 
vine— the  work  of  heart  upon  heart,  of 
soul  upon  soul,  with  spiritual  materials 
to  which  great  and  strong  souls  have 
given  birth.  They  are  as  imperishable  as 
the  immaterial  principle  which  they  have 
informed  and  transformed,  and  are,  there- 
fore, infinitely  beyond  the  crude  criterion 
of  examinations  and  percentages. 

Therefore,  of  the  teacher  of  literature 
we  ask  not  only  what  is  his  knowledge, 
his  training,  his  experience,  but,  above 
all,  what  manner  of  spirit  is  he  of?  Love 
of  literature  and  a  clear  consciousness  of 
the  profound  ethical  effects  of  his  teach- 
ing, are  absolutely  indispensable.  His 
own  imagination  must  be  touched  with 
the  beauty,  his  own  heart  thrilled  with 
the  pathos,  and  his  own  intellect  master 
of  the  truth  and  harmony  of  it,  or  his 
teaching  will  be  but  as  sounding  brass  or 
tinkling  cymbal.  The  mechanic  teacher 
of  arithmetic  is  a  spectacle  for  gods  and 
men;  but  how  shall  we  characterize  the 
mechanic  teacher  of  literature  ?  The  in- 
tellectual numbness  produced  by  the  one 
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is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  but  the  moral 
paralysis  wrought  by  the  other  is  the 
crime  of  crimes.     **It  is  a  curse/'  says 
Byron,  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  Horace, 
"  to  comprehend,  not  feel  his  lyric  flow, 
to  nnderstand,  yet  never  love  his  verse." 
Equally  strong  language  may  be  used  of 
the  teacher  who  fails  to  make  the  truth, 
beauty,  sublimity  and  harmony  in  litera- 
ture produce  their  adequate  eflfect  upon 
intellect  and  heart.     For  the  bread  of  life 
he  is  administering  to  hungry  souls  the 
veriest  stones;  instead  of  quickening  and 
nourishing  the  divine  spiritual  instinct 
which  in  its  development  constitutes  so 
large  a  part  of  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
man.  he  is,  lesson  by'lesson,  reducing  it  to 
an  ultimate  state  of  atrophy,  from  which 
there  is  no  recovery.   Not  long  ago  I  saw 
a  lesson  upon  *  *  The  Crossing  of  the  Bar,  * ' 
written  by  Alfred  Tennyson  when  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  which  was  sung  in 
Westminster  Abbey  at  his  funeral,  and  a 
part  of  which  was  embroidered  upon  his 
pall.    It  was  given  to  a  class  of  young 
men  and  women,  by  a  teacher  who  had 
some  ability,   but  no  depth  of  nature. 
There  had  evidently  been  much  prepara- 
tion, but  the  lesson  utterly  failed  of  its 
purpose.       The    shallow  nature  of   the 
teacher  could  put  no  heart  into  it.   There 
was  much     fluent    **  preparation'*    and 
"presentation"  and  *' comparison,*'  and 
all  the  rest  of  it ;  questions  and  exposi- 
tions upon  tides  and  rivers  and  formation 
of  bars;  on  sunset  and  twilight  and  ves- 
per bell;  but  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the 
poem,  the  living  soul  of  it,  these  touched 
no  chord  in  the  teacher's  heart,  and  left 
no  vision  of  something  beyond  which  eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard. 

Now,  when  the  heart  is  touched  with 
the  spirit  of  the  theme,  with  its  faith  and 
hope  and  love — ^what  a  weariness  to  the 
soul  are  expositions  upon  rivers  and  tides 
and  bars  and  twilight  and  bell— and  all 
the  symbols  which  the  sentiment  alone 
breathes  life  into.  We  see  for  a  moment, 
indeed,  the  outward  and  visible  form,  the 
signs  of  storm  and  darkness  and  ship- 
wrecking sea ;  but  this  glimpse  of  the 
concrete  form  passes  at  once  into  the 
higher  vision  which  fills  the  soul— the 
vision  of  faith  and  hope  and  victory 
through  immortal  love. 

Snnset  and  evening  star 
And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 


When  that  which  drew  from   out  the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 
For  though  from  out  the  bourne  of  Time 
and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 


FRICTION  MATCHES. 


THE  young  people  of  to-day,  and  even 
some  of  those  well  advanced  in  life, 
have  always  been  so  familiar  with  friction 
matches  that  they  hardly  know  them  as  a 
comparatively  new  thing.  It  is  not  much 
over  sixty  years  since  they  first  came  into 
use.  People  seventy-five  years  of  age  and 
younger  remember  when  matches  were 
little  known  and  seldom  used.  Coal  was 
used  very  little.  Wood  fires  were  kept 
burning  on  the  large  fire-places  all  the 
winter  through,  if  possible.  Sometimes 
the  fires  went  out  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
family  who  suffered  such  a  misfortune 
was  likely  to  have  a  late  breakfast. 
Various  expedients  were  resorted  to. 
Some  people  were  provided  with  a  piece 
of  flint  stone,  a  piece  of  steel  to  strike  it 
with,  and  a  rag  which  had  been  steeped 
in  melted  brimstone  and  afterwards  dried. 
Laying  the  rag  upon  the  stone,  with  one 
edge  flush  with  the  face  of  it,  a  few  quick 
strokes  of  the  steel  were  pretty  sure  to 
ignite  the  rag  and  a  fire  could  be  started. 
If  those  appliances  were  not  at  hand,  it 
was  a  common  thing  with  some  people  to 
use  gunpowder.  A  little  powder  laid  on 
a  stone,  a  combustible  substance  laid  on 
it  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  would  gen- 
erally produce  fire.  Sometimes,  where  a 
few  sparks  of  fire  were  discernible  in  the 
ashes,  kindling  wood  was  laid  on  and 
powder  poured  from  the  powder  horn  on 
it;  but  that  plan  was  about  as  dangerous 
as  the  modern  use  of  the  coal-oil  can  in 
the  same  way.  A  burning  glass  was  fre- 
quently used.  By  holding  such  a  glass 
over  a  small  portion  of  gunpowder,  or 
other  highly  inflammable  compound,  fire 
was  quickly  obtained.  The  sun*s  rays 
transmitted  through  the  lens  were 
thereby  focused  on  the  substance  to  be 
ignited. 

At  many  farm  houses  all  over  the  coun- 
try such  means  of  making  fires  were  not 
always  on  hand.    Children  would  be  sent 
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to  the  nearest  neighbor,  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away,  or  further,  to  obtain 
fire.  A  large  farm  or  barn  shovel  was 
usually  taken,  though  an  ordinary 
earthen  crock  was  often  preferred.  Two 
children  could  perform  this  errand  much 
better  than  one.  The  kind-hearted  neigh- 
bor who  had  found  his  fire  all  right,  and 
had  replenished  it,  knew  what  was  wrong 
at  the  next  place  when  he  saw  them  ap- 
proaching his  house.  With  the  large 
tongs  ever  ready,  a  few  live  coals  would 
be  quickly  transferred  from  the  fireplace 
to  the  shovel,  with  some  ashes  and  two 
or  three  chips  thrown  on.  The  visitors 
would  then  start  home.  One  would  carry 
the  shovel,  while  the  other  would  trudge 
alongside  and  now  and  then  throw  a 
fresh  chip  or  stick  on  the  fire.  This  was 
not  an  unpleasant  errand  in  summertime, 
but  when  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  it 
required  some  heroism. 

When  matches  were  first  invented  they 
were  of  very  poor  quality  compared  with 
the  article  with  which  the  present  gener- 
ation is  familiar.  They  were  small  sticks, 
one  end  of  which  had  been  dipped  in 
brimstone.  If  there  was  a  small  speck  of 
fire  they  were  easily  ignited,  but  they  did 
not  work  well  as  friction  matches,  and  a 
very  little  dampness  ruined  them.     The 

E resent  generation  have  as  much  rea5K)n  to 
e  thankful  for  the  possession  of  friction 
matches,  cheap,  plentiful  and  of  good 
-quality,  as  they  have  for  many  another 
^ood  thing  which  they  enjoy. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATION. 


PRES.  BENJAMIN  A  ANDREWS. 


IN  more  recent  times  we  have  come  to 
exalt  character  above  mere  information 
and  learning,  I  believe  we  ought  to  do 
«o,  and  that  education  is  good  in  propor- 
tion as  it  exalts  character.  Character  is 
the  first  thing.  If  any  young  person  go 
to  school  and  reach  ever  so  great  attain- 
ments, and  learn  any  amount  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  and  everything  else 
that  is  taught  in  school,  if  that  person  is 
not  at  the  end  purer  and  larger-hearted 
and  destined  to  be  a  better  man  or  woman 
in  the  family  and  in  society,  then  that 
education  passes  for  exceedingly  little. 

Next  after  character  I  would  place  cul- 
ture, the  ability  to  comprehend  beauty  in 
nature,  life  and  art,  and  the  power  to  de- 
^_Jight  in  it.     After  culture  I  would  place 


information,  the  most  valuable  character- 
istic of  which  is  accuracy.  Many  people 
get  a  great  deal  of  information  but  very 
little  accurate  information,  and  there  is 
all  the  difference.  The  main  part  of  a 
good  education  is  accuracy. 

Pupils  frequently  get  their  first  ideas  of 
accuracy  by  doing  material  things.  I 
find  many  a  boy  who  would  undertake 
Greek  and  Latin  and,  maybe,  a  little 
Choctaw,  who  has  not  gotten  the  first 
notion  of  accuracy.  In  our  university 
we  put  him  in  the  workshop  for  two  terms, 
and  let  the  work  in  there  count  towards 
his  degree.  Many  a  boy  shambles  along 
through  the  freshman  year  until  he  comes 
to  the  electives  and  goes  into  the  work- 
shop. Here  he  learns  he  must  work.  If 
he  does  not  do  it  right,  he  must  do  it  all 
over  again.  He  must  learn  to  sharpen 
his  tools.  Sometimes  this  takes  him  two 
days,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  he  must 
do  it.  He  comes  to  use  a  plane,  and  has 
to  make  a  straight  edge  five  feet  long.  It 
can  not  be  nearly  a  straight  edge,  but  it 
must  be  exactly  a  straight  edge.  He  has 
to  learn  to  squint  over  it  to  see  if  it  is 
straight,  and,  if  there  is  the  slightest  de- 
fection, he  must  do  it  over.  I  have 
known  many  a  young  man  to  get  his 
first  ideas  of  accuracy  and  artistic  taste, 
perfection  and  delight,  in  this  workshop. 
When  they  come  back  to  their  books,  to 
abstract  ideas  and  thoughts,  they  begin 
to  spell  better,  to  compose  well,  to  make 
better  paragraphs  and  sentences,  to  have 
taste  and  accuracy. 

God  has  more  ways  than  one  of  de- 
veloping the  human  intelligence.  Form- 
erly people  thought  God  was  limited  to 
one  way.  If  a  man  did  not  succeed  in 
the  usual  way,  they  sent  him  to  intel- 
lectual hell.  But  God  does  not  do  that. 
He  has  infinite  resources. 

The  information  given  should  be  or- 
derly and  regular.  It  is  important  that 
one  should  know  facts,  but  more  import- 
ant that  they  should  be  known  orderly  and 
in  their  proper  connections.  And  this  is 
the  great  advantage  of  the  schools. 
Few  facts  or  none  are  taught  at  any 
school  which  might  not  be  had  by  read- 
ing. But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  discipline  of  the  schools  and  intellect- 
ual browsing.  In  this  lack  of  order  and 
proportion  of  knowledge  lies  the  weak- 
ness of  most  self-made  men.  A  great 
many  men  prominent  in  the  economic 
and  intellectual  world  have  been  self- 
made  men.    Their  minds  have  been  of 
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the  first  class.  But  they  have  lacked  this 
orderliness  of  school  education,  and  all 
their  work  has  shown  it.  When  I  find 
young  people  talking  about  picking  up 
an  education,  from  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, the  libraries,  lectures  and  the 
sermons  of  great  preachers,  I  always  beg 
them  not  to  delude  themselves  into  the 
idea  that  they  can  become,  in  any  proper 
sense,  truly  educated,  unless  they  can  go 
to  school  for  a  little  while  at  least. 

First  of  all,  then,  gain  character,  then 
culture,  then  information,  with  accuracy. 
But  let  this  information  be  ordered  in- 
formation, such  as  the  school  gives,  and 
tiot  merely  general  information,  jumbled 
information,  information  shoveled  to- 
gether in  great  heaps,  as  men  shovel 
together  corn  or  wheat. 


SOME  NOTES  OF  THE  WAR, 


THE  war  is  ended,  and  the  protocol, 
which  is  virtually  a  treaty  of  peace, 
provides  : 

"  I.  That  Spain  shall  relinquish  all 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to 
Cuba. 

'  •  2.  That  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an  island 
in  the  Ladrones,  to  be  selected  by  the 
United  States,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  latter, 

*  *  3.  That  the  United  States  will  occupy 
and  hold  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of 
Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  shall  determine  the  control 
and  disposition  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"  4.  That  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  other 
Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies  shall 
be  immediately  evacuated,  and  that  com- 
missioners, to  be  appointed  within  ten 
days,  shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the 
signing  of  the  protocol,  meet  at  Havana 
and  San  Juan,  respectively,  to  arrange 
and  execute  the  details  of  the  evacuation. 

**  5.  That  the  United  States  and  Spain 
will  each  appoint  not  more  than  five  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  and  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  commissioners  are 
to  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  the  ist  of 
October. 

**6.  On  the  signing  of  the  protocol, 
hostilities  will  be  suspended  and  notice  to 
that  efifect  will  be  given  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  each  government  to  the  com- 
manders of  its  military  and  naval  forces.'* 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail^  Mr.  C.  E.  Hand,  thus  describes  the 


taking  of  the  Spanish  stronghold  El 
Caney  by  our  troops : 

When  afternoon  came — I  lost  exact  count 
of  t  me — there  was  still  a  jumble  of  vol  ey- 
ing over  by  Caney.  But  m  front  our  men 
were  away  out  of  sight  behind  a  ridge  far 
ahead.  Beyond  there  arose  a  lon^,  steepish 
ascent  crowned  by  the  block- house  upon 
which  the  artillery  had  opened  fire  in  the 
morning. 

Suddenly,    as    we    looked    through    our 

flas  es,  we  saw  a  little  black  ant  go  scram- 
linp  Quickly  up  this  hill,  and  an  inch  or  two 
behina  him  a  ragged  line  of  other  little  ants, 
and  then  another  line  of  ants  at  another 
part  of  the  hill,  and  then  another,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  somebody  had  dug  a  stick  into 
a  great  ants*  nest  down  in  the  valley,  and 
all  the  an  s  were  scrambling  away  up  hill. 
Then  the  volley  firing  began  ten  times  more 
furiously  than  before;  from  the  right  beyond 
the  top  of  the  ridffe  burst  upon  the  ants  a 
terrible  fire  of  shells;  from  the  block- house 
in  front  of  them  machine  guns  sounded 
their  continuous  rattle.  But  the  ants  swept 
up  the  hill.  They  seemed  to  us  to  thin  out 
as  they  went  forward;  but  they  still  went 
forward.  It  was  incredible,  but  it  was  grand. 
The  boys  were  storming  the  hill.  The  mili- 
tary authorities  were  most  surprised.  They 
were  not  surprised  at  these  splendid  athletic 
dare-devils  of  ours  doing  it.  But  that  a  mili- 
tary commander  should  have  allowed  a  for- 
tified and  intrenched  position  to  be  assailed 
by  an  infantry  charge  up  the  side  of  a  long 
exposed  hill,  swept  by  a  terrible  artillery 
fire,  frightened  them,  not  so  much  by  its 
audacity  as  its  terrible  cost  in  human  life. 
As  they  neared  the  top  the  different  lines 
came  nearer  together.  One  moment  they 
went  a  little  more  slowly;  then  they  nearly 
stopped;  then  they  went  on  again  faster 
than  ever,  and  then  all  of  us  sitting  there 
on  the  top  of  the  battery  cried  with  excite- 
ment. For  the  ants  were  scrambling  all 
round  the  blockhouse  on  the  ridge,  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  we  saw  them  inside  of  it. 
But  then  our  hearts  swelled  up  into  our 
throats,  for  a  fearful  fire  came  irom  some- 
where beyond  the  blockhouse,  and  from 
somewhere  to  the  right  of  it,  and  somewhere 
to  the  left  of  it.  Then  we  saw  the  ants 
come  scrambling  down  the  hill  again.  They 
had  taken  a  position  which  they  had  not  the 
force  to  hola.  But  a  moment  or  two  and  up 
they  scrambled  again,  more  of  them,  and 
more  quickl}^  than  before,  and  up  the  other 
face  of  the  hill  to  the  left  went  other  lines, 
and  the  ridge  was  taken,  and  the  block- 
house was  ours,  and  the  trenches  were  full 
of  dead  Spaniards. 

It  was  a  grand  achievement — for  the  sol- 
diers who  shared  it — this  storming  of  the 
hill  leading  up  from  the  San  Juan  river  to 
the  ridge  before  the  main  fort.  We  could 
tell  so  much  at  2,560  yards.  But  we  also 
knew  that  it  had  cost  them  dear. 
Later  on  we  knew  only  too  well   how 
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heavy  the  cost  was.  As  I  was  trying  to 
make  myself  comfortable  for  the  night  in 
some  meadow  grass  as  wet  with  dew  as  if 
there  had  been  a  thunderstorm,  I  saw  a  man 
I  knew  in  the  Sixteenth,  who  had  come 
back  from  the  front  on  some  errand. 

•*  How's  the  Sixteenth  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

**Good,  what's  left  of  it,"  he  said; 
**  there's  fifteen  men  left  out  of  my  com- 
pany—fifteen out  of  a  hundred." 

We  have  fought  a  great  battle,  but  we 
have  not  taken  Santiago  yet. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  scenes  after 
the  battle: 

This  was  Saturdav,  the  day  after  the  big 
fight,  and  the  road  was  busy  both  ways. 
From  the  front  the  heavy,  jolting,  six-mule 
ammunition  wagons  were  returning  empty 
after  dropping  their  boxes  of  cartridges  at 
the  firing  line.  But  not  quite  empty,  for  as 
they  came  nearer  you  saw  that  awnings  of 
biff  palm-leaves  were  lightly  spread  from 
side  to  side.  And  then,  when,  with  a 
**  Whee-hoo-yah!"  and  a  crack  of  the  long 
whip  and  a  **  Git  in  thar,  durn  yer,"  from 
the  Texan  teamster,  the  mules  swung  round 
from  the  road  up  the  steep  bank  into  hospi- 
tal field,  you  saw  as  the  wagon  tilted  that 
under  the  palm-leaves  pale,  bandaged  men 
were  lyin^.  They  groaned  in  agony  as  the 
heavy  springless  wagons  rocked  and  jolted. 

"For  God's  sake,  kill  me  out  of  this," 
screamed  a  man  as  he  clutched  in  agony  at 
the  palm-leaves  between  him  and  the  sun. 
It  seemed  awful  that  wounded  men  should 
be  carried  back  in  such  fashion;  but,  then, 
as  some  one  explained,  "Guess  there's  a 
considerable  shortage  of  ambulance  trac- 
tion." And  there  was  a  certain  grim  appro- 
priateness to  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 
Our  men  had  been  fired  as  ammunition 
against  entrenchments  and  positions  that 
should  have  been  taken  by  artillery.  It  was 
quite  in  keeping  that  the  poor,  battered, 
spent  bullets  should  be  carted  back  in  the 
ammunition  wagons. 

But  besides  the  wagons  there  came  along 
from  the  front  men  oorne  on  hand-litters, 
some  lying  face  downward,  writhing  at  in- 
tervals in  awful  convulsions,  others  lying 
motionless  on  the  flat  of  their  backs  with 
their  hats  placed  over  their  faces  for  shade. 
And  also  there  came  men,  dozens  of  them 
afoot,  painfully  limping  with  one  arm 
thrown  over  the  shoulder  of  a  comrade  and 
the  other  arm  helplessly  dangling. 

"How  much  further  to  the  hospital, 
neighbor?  "  they  would  despairingly  ask. 

"  Only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  neigh- 
bor," I  would  answer,  and,  with  a  smile  of 
hope  at  the  thought  that  after  all  they  would 
be  able  to  achieve  the  journey,  they  would 
hobble  along. 

But  the  ammunition  wagons  and  the  few 
ambulance  wagons  did  not  carry  them  all. 
For  hobbling  down  the  steep  bank  from  the 
hospital  came  bandaged  men  on  foot.  They 
sat  down  for  awhile  on  the  bank  as  far  as 
they  could  get  from  the  jumble  of  mules 


and  wagons  in  the  lane,  and  then  setting 
their  faces  toward  Siboney  they  commence 
— to  walk  it.  They  were  the  men  whose  in- 
juries were  too  slight  for  wagon  room  to  be 
given  them.  There  was  not  enough  wagon 
accommodation  for  the  men  whose  wounds 
rendered  them  helplessly  prostrate.  So  let 
the  men  who  had  mere  arm  and  shoulder 
wounds,  simply  flesh  wounds,  or  only  one 
injured  leg  or  foot,  walk  it.  Siboney  was 
only  eight  miles  away. 

True,  it  was  a  fearfully  bad  road,  but  then 
the  plain  fact  was  that  there  were  not  enough 
wagons  for  all,  and  it  was  better  for  these 
men  to  be  at  the  base  hospital,  and  better 
that  they  should  make  room  at  the  division 
hospital,  even  if  they  had  to  make  the  jour- 
ney on  foot. 

There  was  one  man  on  the  road  whose  left 
foot  was  heavily  bandaged  and  drawn  up 
from  the  ground.  He  had  provided  himself 
with  a  sort  of  rough  crutch  made  of  the 
forked  limb  of  a  tree,  which  he  had  padded 
with  a  bundle  of  clothes.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  this  and  a  short  stick  he  was  pad- 
dling briskly  along  when  I  overtook  him. 

"  Where  did  they  get  you,  neighbor?  "  I 
asked  him. 

"Oh,  durn  their  skins,"  he  said  in  the 
cheerfulest  way,  turning  to  me  with  a  smile, 
"they  got  me  twice — a  splinter  of  a  shell  in 
the  foot  and  a  bullet  through  the  calf  of  the 
same  leg  when  I  was  being  carried  back 
from  the  firing  line." 

'  *  A  sharpshooter  ? '  * 

"The  fellow  was  up  in  a  tree." 

"And  you're  walking  back  to  Siboney. 
Wasn't  there  room  for  you  to  ride  ?  "  I  ex- 
pected an  angry  outburst  of  indignation  in 
reply  to  this  question.  But  I  was  mistaken. 
In  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  way  he  said: 

"  Guess  not.  They  wanted  all  the  ridinp 
room  from  worse  cases  'n  mine.  Thank  God, 
my  two  wounds  are  both  in  the  same  leg.  so 
I  can  walk  quite  good  and  spry.  They  told 
me  I'd  be  hotter  ofi"  down  at  the  landing 
yonder,  so  I  got  these  crutches  and  made  a 
break." 

"And  how  are  you  getting  along?"  I 
asked. 

"Good  and  well,"  he  said,  as  cheerfully 
as  might  be,  "just  good  and  easy."  And 
with  his  one  sound  leg  and  his  two  sticks, 
he  went  cheerfully  paddling  along. 

It  was  just  the  same  with  other  walking 
wounded  men.  They  were  all  beautifully 
cheerful.  And  not  merely  cheerful.  They 
were  all  absolutely  unconscious  that  they 
were  undergoing  any  unnecessary  hardships 
or  sufferings.  They  knew  now  that  war  was 
no  picnic,  and  they  were  not  complaining  at 
the  absence  of  picnic  fare.  Some  of  them 
had  lain  out  all  the  night,  with  the  dew  fall- 
ing on  them  where  the  bullets  had  dropped 
them,  before  their  turn  came  with  the  over- 
worked field  surgeons. 

"  There  was  only  sixty  doctors  with  the 
outfit,"  they  explained,  "and  naturally^ 
they  couldn't  attend  everybody  at  once." 
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That  seemed  to  them  a  quite  sufficient  ex- 
planation. It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  there 
ous^ht  to  have  been  more  doctors,  more  am- 
bulances. Some  of  them  seemed  to  have  a 
faint  glimmering  of  a  notion  that  there  might 
perhaps  have  been  fewer  wounded;  but  then 
that  was  so  obvious  to  everybody.  The 
conditions  subsequent  to  the  battle  they  ac- 
cepted as  the  conditions  proper  and  natural 
to  the  circumstances.  The  cheerful  fellow 
with  the  improvised  crutches  was  so  filled 
with  thankfulness  at  the  possession  of  his 
tree-  branch  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  absence 
of  proper  crutches.  I  happened  by  chance  to 
know  that  packed  away  in  the  hold  of  one 
of  the  transports  lying  out  in  Siboney  Bay 
thtre  were  cases  full  of  crutches,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  blurting  out  an  indignant  state- 
ment of  the  facts  when  I  remembered  that 
the  knowledge  would  not  make  his  walk 
easier.    So  I  said  nothing  about  it. 

I  had  to  make  the  ioumey  to  Siboney  my- 
self. There  was  nothing  more  than  a  desul- 
tory firing  going  on  at  the  front,  and  I  had 
telegrams  to  try  to  get  away.  So  I  passed 
a  good  many  of  the  walking  wounded,  and 
heard  a  good  many  groans  n-om  the  palm- 
awninged  wagons.  The  men  were,  all  the 
same,  bravely  and  uncomplainingly  plod- 
ding along  through  the  mud.  As  they  them- 
selves put  it,  they  were  **  up  against  it,''  and 
that  was  all  there  was  about  it. 

And  down  at  Siboney  ?  Well,  thank  God, 
the  hospital  tents  had  been  unloaded.  They 
were  short  of  cots,  short  of  blankets,  short 
of  surgeons,  short  of  supplies,  short  of 
nurses,  short  of  everything.  But,  thank 
goodness,  by  squeezing  and  crowding  and 
econcmizing  space,  there  was  shelter  for  the 
men  as  they  came  in.  And  thank  goodness, 
too,  for  the  Red  Cross  Society! 

From  a  letter  of  John  Fox,  Jr.,  to  Har- 
per's Weekly,  we  take  these  graphic  par- 
agraphs describing  the  surrender  at  San- 
tiago, and  the  lack  of  provision  of  every 
sort  for  our  wounded  men: 

"  It  happened,  the  surrender,  at  noon  on 
Sunday,  July  17th.  The  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  at  parade  rest  along  the  great  ten -mile 
circle  of  the  trenches  and  stood  facing  San- 
tiago. They  could  see  nothing— only  the 
red  roofs  of  the  town— but  the  batteries  were 
to  thunder  word  when  the  red  and  yellow 
flag  of  defeat  went  down  and  the  victorious 
Stars  and  Stripes  rose  up.  While  they 
waited,  men  in  straw  hats  and  blue  clothes 
appeared  in  an  open  field  towards  Santiago 
and  began  swinging  hammocks  and  tether- 
ing horses,  while  men  in  Panama  hats  ad- 
vanced to  the  American  trenches,  saluting 
courteously.  The  Americans  sprang  across 
the  trenches  to  meet  them,  and  while  they 
were  shaking  hands,  and  on  the  stroke  of  12, 
the  thunder  of  two  score  and  one  salutes 
began .  The  Spaniards  looked  rather  startled, 
but  the  cheers  rose  and  they  understood. 


From  the  right  rose  the  cheers,  gathering 
volume  as  they  came,  swinging  through  the 
centre  far  to  the  left,  and  swinging  through 
the  centre  back  again,  until  they  broke  in  a 
wild  storm  against  the  big  green  hills.  Then 
to  the  rear  the  storm  ran,  over  I^as  Guasi- 
mas,  and  down  the  foothills  to  be  mingled 
with  the  surf  at  Siboney,  and  swung  by  the 
rocking  transports  out  to  sea.  Under  the 
sea,  too,  it  sane,  along  the  cables — to  ring 
through  the  white  corridors  of  the  g^eat 
Capitol,  and  spread  like  a  hurricane  through 
our  own  waiting  land.  Already  the  bands 
were  playing  when  the  force  of  it  broke  at 
the  trenches— playing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner — and  the  soldiers  cheered  again. 

**Then  they  grew  quiet— the  bands  were 
playing  hymns,  old,  old  hymns  that  the 
soldier  had  heard,  with  bowed  head  and  at 
his  mother's  side,  in  some  little  old  country 
church  at  home;  and  what  hardship,  priva- 
tions, wounds,  death  of  comrades,  had  rarely 
done,  those  old  hymns  did  now — they 
brought  the  tears.  Then  some  thoughtful 
soldier  pulled  a  box  of  hard-tack  across  the* 
trenches,  and  the  little  Spanish  soldiers  fell 
upon  it  like  schoolboys,  and  scrambled  like 
pickaninnies  for  a  penny. 

**Thus  was  it  all  around  the  shining  cir- 
cle of  sheathed  bayonets,  silent  carbines  and 
dumb  cannon  mouths,  at  the  American 
trenches  around  Santiago  where  the  fighting 
was  done.  And  inside,  under  the  very  folds 
of  the  ever-victorious,  ever-beloved  Old 
Glory—what  there?*' 

The  poor  wounded  have  had  a  hard  time. 
Apparently  the  powers  thought  there  were 
not  going  to  be  any  wounded,  and,  without 
doubt,  few  on  Cuban  soil  dreamed  there 
would  be  so  many.  The  wounded  at  Las 
Guasimas  were  carried  three  miles  to  Sib- 
oney by  hand,  for  when  that  fight  was  over 
not  a  wagon  for  ammunition,  supplies  or 
hospital  needs  was  on  shore. 

Especially  at  Caney,  men  not  seriously 
wounded  lay  for  hours  awaiting  their  turn 
after  the  men  who  were  worse  hurt.  No- 
where were  hospital  preparations  complete 
enough  in  tents,  meaicine,  nurses  or  sur- 
geons, on  the  field,  in  the  rear  or  at  Siboney. 
At  Siboney  the  surgeons  had  not  time  to  get 
the  names,  or  even  to  count  the  number 
brought  in.  If  you  wanted  to  see  a  wounded 
friend  you  had  to  walk  the  aisle  between  the 
row  of  bandaged  soldiers  until  you  found 
him.  And  the  way  those  brave  fellows  took 
their  suffering  !  Sometimes  the  jolting  am- 
bulances were  too  much,  and  soldiers  would 
pray  for  the  driver,  when  he  stopped,  not  to 
start  again.  One  man  groaned.  *•  Grit  yer 
teeth,"  said  another,  an  old  Irish  sergeant, 
sternly— *' grit  yer  teeth;  there's  others 
that's  hurt  here  except  you." 

The  sergeant  himself  was  shot  through 
the  head,  and  thereafter  no  man  in  that 
ambulance  uttered  a  sound.  It  was  the 
slightly  hurt,  the  men  who  were  wounded 
in  the  leg  or  arm,  who  made  the  most  noise. 

Three  men  were  brought  into  a  hospital 
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from  San  Juan.  The  surgeon  took  the  one 
who  was  groaning.  He  had  a  mere  scratch 
on  one  leg.  Another  was  dressed,  and,  as 
the  third  sat  silently  on  the  chair,  still 
another  was  attended,  and  another,  before 
the  surgeon  turned  to  the  man  who  was  so 
patiently  awaiting  his  turn. 

*'  Where  are  you  hurt  ?  *' 

The  man  pointed  to  his  left  side. 

**  Through?" 

'•Yes,  sir.'' 

I  have  told  of  that  wounded  courtier, 
Crosby,  who,  feverish,  trembling,  with  a 
scraped  temple,  a  badly  wounded  hand  and 
a  bullet  in  his  chest,  staggered  painfully 
some  ten  miles,  waving  onall  assistance, 
and  confessing  at  last,  as  he  sat  on  the 
beach,  in  the  broiling  sun,  waiting  to  be 
taken  to  a  hospital  ship,  that  if  it  were 
handy,  and  could  be  got  without  too  much 
trouble,  he  thought  he  would  like  a  canned 
peach.  Well  outlrom  the  firing  line  at  Caney 
staggered  a  soldier  with  half  his  face  shot 
away,  and  went  staggering  to  the  rear  with- 
out aid.  On  the  wa>r  he  met  a  mounted 
staff  officer,  and  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
hatless,  bleeding  forehead,  in  astern  salute, 
and  without  a  gesture  for  aid  staggered  on. 
The  officer's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  Lieutenant,"  said  a  trooper.  **I'm 
wounded." 

**  Can  you  get  to  the  rear  without  help?" 

**I  think  1  can,  sir."  and  he  started. 
After  twenty  paces  he  pitched  forward — 
dead.    His  wound  was  through  the  heart. 

Such  are  the  men  who  sleep  in  Cuban  soil, 
who  lie  in  the  hospitals  and  on  the  trans- 
ports at  Siboney  and  on  the  big  white  relief 
ship,  that  was  as  grateful  a  gift  from  home 
as  Uiough  it  had  come  from  the  Almighty 
Himself.  And  such  are  the  men  who  might 
have  been  saved  death  and  suffering  if  we 
had  had,  as  we  should  have  had,  a  right 
proportion  of  sixty  cannon  instead  of  six- 
teen. The  source  of  the  trouble  seems  to 
have  been  in  our  underestimate  of  the  Span- 
iards in  the  trenches.  And  yet  the  Spaniards 
have  always  been  famous  for  guerilla  war- 
fare and  strong  fighting  from  behind  breast- 
works. In  times  when  the  Spanish  sailor 
would  take  to  his  knees  rather  than  climb  a 
mast  in  a  storm,  his  brother  on  shore  and 
intrenched  was  giving  to  Napoleon  such 
trouble  as  that  general  rarely  had  with  a  foe. 

war's  horrors  manifest. 
The  horrors  of  war  were  never  made  so 
plain,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press^  as  yes- 
terday afternoon,  August  20th,  when  the 
dying  soldiers  of  the  Second  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  Eighth  and  Twenty- second  Infan- 
try were  moved  on  stret'  hers  and  then  in 
ambulances  from  the  transport  Mobile  to  the 
detention  hospital.  Word  •  f  what  might  be 
expected  came  to  the  shore  a  little  while  be- 
fore the  Mobile  left  her  anchorage,  and  every 
visitor  except  a  few  who  had  come  to  meet 
the  troops  on  board  the  La  Grande  Duchesse 
gathered  about  the  picket  lines.     It  was  a 


silent  throng.  No  one  had  the  heart  even  to 
speak  to  the  sick  as  they  passed  one  by  one. 
The  scene  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  tlje  arri- 
val of  the  Rough  Riders  at  the  same  spot  a 
few  days  before. 

As  soon  as  word  had  been  telephoned  to 
the  h'spital  that  the  sick  would  have  to  be 
removed,  or  else  msnv  of  them  would  die, 
every  ambulance  in  the  camp,  and  several 
covered  wagons  of  the  Signal  Corps,  were 
called  out-  and  drawn  up  in  a  semi-circle 
about  the  foot  of  the  pier.  Col.  Forwood  had 
only  150  beds  at  his  disposition,  and  it  was 
decided  to  relieve  so  manv  at  all  hazards. 
Rain  was  falling  and  made  the  ambulance 
blankets  wet,  so  that  nowhere  was  there 
comfort  of  any  kind.  A  strong  guard  was 
posted  outside  the  line  of  ambulances  to  keep 
back  the  eager  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
returning  soldiers. 

Then  tne  gang  plank  was  thrown  out  and 
a  squad  of  soldiers,  tattered  and  begrimed, 
walked  down  it.  They  came  in  pairs,  sup- 
porting between  them  wrecks  of  men  too 
feeble  to  stand  alone,  sunken-eyed  and  hol- 
low-cheeked. Twenty  of  these  men  were 
helped  slowly  and  carefully  along  and 
placed  as  quickly  as  possible  behind  the 
curtains  of  the  ambulances.  Then  came  the 
stretchers,  bearing  what  at  first  sight  ap- 
peared to  be  dead  bodies.  Some  wore  uni- 
forms which  hung  from  them  like  bags  as 
they  were  lifted  from  the  stretchers  into  the 
ambulances.  Others  were  naked  except  for 
ponchos  or  blankets  thrown  over  them,  even 
these  failing  to  cover  them. 

An  officer  of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry, 
who  was  on  the  Mobile,  said:  '*  If  this  army 
of  invasion  h  d  all  remained  in  Cuba  until 
now,  the  ships  would  have  brought  the  dead 
by  hundreds  instead  of  tens." 

Of  the  ship  herself  the  same  officer  said: 
"There  was  everything  on  the  ship  that 
could  be  put  on  her  before  she  left  Cuba. 
The  army  surgeons  had  nothing  to  give  the 
men  but  army  rations.  There  was  not  much 
hope  that  all  of  them  could  eat  such  food, 
but  it  was  a  case  of  stay  there  and  die  or 
start  home  any  way  and  try  for  a  chance  to 
live.  It  was  their  object  to  get  as  many 
away  as  possible,  and  with  docors  and 
medicines  aboard  there  was  nothing  'eft  to 
do  but  start.  There  was  not  much  that 
could  be  done  for  the  men  but  to  give  them 
clean  bunks,  and  that  was  done.  The  food 
was  abundant  and  the  water  was  pure,  and, 
with  ice,  was  palatable  to  the  sick.  But 
the  men  were  exhausted,  and  the  ten  deaths 
which  occurred  on  the  voyage  were  due 
di  ectly  tothat." 

*'  The  situation  atCamp  WikoflF,  Montauk 
Point,  is  beyond  expression.  I  can  find  no 
words  strong  enowgn  to  adequately  describe 
the  sufferings  of  our  brave  boys  encamped 
there."  Thus  spoke  Rabbi  Krauskopf  «ast 
night  on  his  return  from  Montauk  Point, 
where  he  had  journeyed  as  agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Relief  S  'Ciety. 

**  But  of  all  the  distressing  things  which 
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I  have  witnessed  in  the  war,"  continued  ihe 
Rabbi,  **  the  condition  of  thenien  whocame 
north  in  the  transport  Mobile  was  the  most 
pitiable.  One  thousand  and  six  hundred 
men  were  crowded  into  a  ship  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  holding  five  hundred,  and  thus  they 
lay,  stacked  up  one  above  the  other,  as  close 
as  corded  wood.  Hundreds  of  them  were 
sufiering  the  agonies  of  dysentery,  malarial 
at  d  typhoid  fever,  and  many  were  so  weak- 
ened that  they  had  to  be  carried  ashore  in 
litters.  None  were  able  to  go  to  camp  un- 
aided, and  every  wagon,  ambulance  and  lit- 
ter were  pressed  into  service.  The  men  on 
the  Mob  le  should  never  have  been  compelled 
to  undergo  what  they  did.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  it.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  diet  beyond  army  rations  was  fur- 
nished for  these  brave  soldiers.  The  scenes 
at  the  debarkation  were  heart-rending.  Men 
ghastly  from  the  eflfects  of  their  illness, 
their  hollow  eyes  and  sunken  cheeks  telling 
all  too  plainly  the  terrible  talc  of  neglect, 
tried  to  stagger  to  their  feet  to  go  ashore, 
bnt  sank  back  limp  and  helpless/' 

In  speaking  of  the  sickness  and  lack  of 
supplies  of  the  army  at  Santiago,  George 
Kennan,  the  noted  traveler,  who  has  been 
with  the  Red  Cross  Society,  says  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  questions  naturally  arise,  Was  this 
state  of  affairs  inevitable,  or  might  it  have 
been  foreseen  as  a  possibility  and  averted  ? 
Is  the  climate  of  eastern  Cuba  in  the  rainy 
season  so  deadly  that  Northern  troops  can- 
not be  subjected  to  it  for  a  month  without 
losing  half  their  effective  force  from  sick- 
ness, or  is  the  sickness  due  to  other  and 
preventable  causes?  In  trying  to  answer 
these  questions  I  shall  say  not  what  I  think, 
nor  what  I  suppose,  nor  what  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  but  what  I  actually  know,  from 
personal  observation,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  competent  and  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses. I  have  been  three  different  times  at 
the  front,  have  spent  a  week  in  the  field 
hospital  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  and  have 
seen  for  myself  how  our  soldiers  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  work,  and  suffer.  I  shall  try  not  to 
exaggerate  anything,  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  shall  not  suppress  or  conceal  anything,  or 
smooth  anything  over.  Poultnej'  Bigelow 
was  accused  of  being  unpatriotic,  disloyal, 
and  even  seditious,  because  he  told  what  I 
am  now  convinced  was  the  truth  about  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Tampa;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
are  at  stake,  it  is  a  good  deal  more  patriotic 
and  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of 
a  good  citizen  to  tell  a  disagreeable  and  un- 
welcome truth  that  may  lead  to  a  reform, 
than  it  is  to  conceal  the  truth  and  pretend 
that  ever>thing  is  all  right  when  it  isn't  all 
right. 

The  truth,  briefly  stated,  is  that  owing  to 
bad  management,  lack  of  foresight,  and  the 
almost  complete  break-down  of  ihe  commis- 


sary and  medical  departments  of  the  army,, 
our  soldiers  in  Cuba  have  suffered  greater 
hardships  and  privations,  in  certain  ways, 
than  were  ever  before  endured  by  an  Ameri- 
can army  in  the  field.  They  have  not  been 
half  equipped,  nor  half  fed,  nor  half  cared 
for  when  tney  were  wounded  or  sick;  they 
have  had  to  sleep  in  dog-kennel  shelter- 
tents,  which  afford  little  or  no  protection 
from  tropical  rains;  they  have  had  to  cook 
in  coffee-cups  and  old  tomato-cans  because 
they  had  no  camp-kettles;  they  have  never 
had  a  change  of  under-clothing  since  thev 
landed;  they  have  been  forced  to  drink 
brook  water  that  was  full  of  disease  germs 
because  they  had  no  suitable  vessels  in 
which  to  boil  it  or  keep  it  after  it  had  been 
boiled;  they  have  lived  a  large  part  of  the 
time  on  hard  bread  and  bacon  without 
beans,  rice,  or  any  of  the  other  articles- 
which  go  to  make  up  the  full  army  ration; 
and  when  wounded  they  have  had  to  wait 
hours  for  surgical  aid,  and  then,  half  dead 
from  pain  and  exhaustion,  they  have  lain 
all  night  on  the  water-soaked  ground  with- 
out shelter,  blanket,  pillow,  food,  or  attend- 
ance. To  suppose  that  an  army  will  keep 
well  and  maintain  its  eflSciency  under  sucn 
conditions  is  as  unreasonable  and  absurd  as 
to  suppose  that  a  man  will  thrive  and  grow 
fat  in  the  stockaded  logpen  of  a  Turkish 
quarantine.  It  cannot  be  fairly  urged  in 
explanation  of  the  sickness  in  the  army 
that  it  is  due  to  the  deadline  ss  of  the  Cuban 
climate,  and  is  therefore  what  policies  of 
marine  insurance  call  an  **  Act  of  God." 
The  Cuban  climate  has  played  its  part,  of 
course,  but  it  has  been  a  subordinate  part. 
The  chief  and  primary  cause  of  the  solaiers' 
ill  health  is  neglect,  due,  as  I  said  b  fore, 
to  bad  manag'  ment,  lack  of  foresight,  and 
the  almost  complete  breakdown  of  the 
army's  commissary  and  medical  depart- 
ments. If  there  be  any  fact  that  should 
have  been  well  known,  and  doubtless  was 
well  known,  to  the  higher  administrative 
officers  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  it  is  the 
fact  that  if  soldiers  sleep  on  the  ground  in 
Cuba  without  proper  shelter  and  drink  un- 
boiled water  from  the  brooks,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  contract  malarial  fever; 
and  yet  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
sent  into  the  woods  and  chaparral  between 
Siboney  and  Santiago  without  hammocks 
or  wall  tents,  and  without  any  vessel  larger 
than  a  coffee- cup  in  which  to  boil  water.  I 
can  hardly  hint  at  the  impurities  and  the 
decaying  organic  matter  that  I  have  seen 
washed  down  into  the  brooks  by  the  almost 
daily  rains  which  fall  in  this  vicinity,  and 
5'et  it  was  the  unoil  d  water  from  these 
polluted  brooks  that  the  soldiers  had  to 
drink.  One  captain  whom  I  know  took 
away  the  canteens  from  all  the  men  in  his 
company,  kept  them  under  guard,  and  tried 
to  force  his  command  to  boil  in  their  tin 
coffte  cups  all  the  water  that  they  drank; 
but  he  was  s«»on  compelled  to  give  up  the 
plan  as  utterly  impracticable.     In  all  the 
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time  that  I  spent  at  the  front  I  did  not  see  a 
single  camp- kettle  in  use  among  the  sol- 
diers, and  there  were  very  few  even  among 
oflScers.  The  men  of  the  Thirtj^-fourth 
Michigan  were  bringing  every  day  in  their 
canteens,  from  a  distance  of  two  miles,  all 
the  water  required  for  regimental  use.  They 
had  nolhing  else  to  carry  it  in,  nothing  else 
to  keep  it  in  after  they  ^ot  it  to  camp,  and 
nothing  bigger  than  a  tin  cup  in  which  to 
boil  it  or  make  coffee. 

In  the  matter  of  tents  and  clothing  the 
e<][uipment  of  the  soldiers  was  equally  defi- 
cient. Dog-kennel  shelter* tents  will  not 
keep  out  a  tropical  rain,  and  when  the  men 
got  wet  they  had  to  stay  wet  for  lack  of  a 
spare  suit  of  underclothes.  The  officers 
fared  little  better  than  the  men.  A  young 
lieutenant  whom  I  met  in  Santiago  after  the 
surrender  told  me  that  he  had  not  had  a 
change  of  underclothing  in  twenty-seven 
days.  The  bageage  of  all  the  officers  was 
left  on  board  of  the  transports  when  the 
army  disembarked,  and  little  if  any  of  it  has 
ever  been  carried  to  the  front. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  important,  so 
far  as  its  influence  upon  health  is  concerned, 
than  food,  and  the  rations  of  this  army  have 
been  deficient  in  quantity  and  unsatisfactory 
in  quality  from  the  very  first.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  soldiers  have  had  nothing 
but  hard  bread  and  bacon  since  they  left  the 
transports  at  Siboney,  and  short  rations  at 
that.  A  general  of  brigade  who  has  had 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  whose  name  is  well 
and  favorably  known  in  New  York,  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago:  "The  whole  army  is 
suffering  from  mal- nutrition.  The  soldiers 
don't  get  enough  to  eat,  and  what  they  do 
get  is  not  sufficiently  varied  and  is  not 
adapted  to  this  climate.  A  soldier  can  live 
on  hard  tack  and  bacon  for  a  while,  even  in 
the  tropics,  but  he  finally  sickens  of  them 
and  craves  oatmeal,  rice,  hominy,  fresh 
vegetables,  and  dried  fruits.  He  gets  none 
of  these  things;  he  has  come  to  loathe  hard 
bread  and  bacon  three  times  a  day,  and  he 
consequently  eats  very  little  and  isn't  ade- 
quately nourished.  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  promote  the  health  of  the  men  than 
a  change  of  diet." 

A  sufficient  proof  that  the  soldiers  were 
often  hungry  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
men  detailed  from  the  companies  often 
marched  from  the  front  to  Siboney  and 
back,  a  distance  of  eighteen  to  twenly-five 
miles,  over  a  terrible  road,  in  order  to  get 
such  additional  supplies— particularly  in 
the  shape  of  canned  vegetables— as  they 
could  carry  in  their  hands  and  haversacks 
or  transport  on  a  rude,  improvised  stretcher. 
Officers  and  men  from  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders  repeatedly  came  into  Siboney 
in  this  way  on  foot,  and  on  e  or  twice  with 
a  mule  or  a  horse,  and  begged  for  food  from 
the  Red  Cross  for  their  sick  and  sickening 
comrades  in  their  camp  at  the  front. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  soldiers 


contract  malarial  fever  in  a  country  like 
this,  when  they  are  imperfectly  sheltered, 
inadequately  equipped,  insufficiently  fed 
and  clothed,  forced  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
and  compelled  to  drink  unboiled  water  from 
contaminated  brooks.  But  there  is  another 
reason  for  the  epidemic  character  and  wide 
prevalence  of  the  calentura  from  which  the 
army  is  now  suffering,  and  that  is  exposure 
to  exhalations  from  the  malarious,  freshly 
turned  earth  of  the  rifle-pits  and  trenches. 
All  pioneers  who  have  broken  virgin  soil 
with  a  plow  in  a  warm,  damp,  wood^  coun- 
try will  remember  that  for  a  considerable 
time  thereafter  they  suffered  from  various 
forms  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever. 
Our  soldiers  around  Santiago  had  a  similar 
experience.  The  unexpected  strength  and 
fightine  capacity  shown  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  first  day's  battle,  and  their  counter 
attack  upon  our  lines  on  the  night  of  the 
following  day,  led  our  troops  to  intrench 
themselves  by  digging  rifle-pits  and  con- 
structing rude  bomb-proofs  as  places  of 
refuge  from  shrapnel.  During  the  armis- 
tice these  intrenchments  were  greatly  ex- 
tended and  strengthened,  and  before  Santi- 
ago surrendered  they  stretched  along  our 
whole  front  for  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
In  or  near  these  rifle-pits  and  trenches  our 
men  worked,  stood  guard,  or  slept,  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  weeks,  and  the 
exhalations  from  the  freshly-turned  earth, 
acting  upon  organisms  already  weakened 
by  hardships  and  privations,  brought  about 
an  epidemic  of  calentura  upon  the  most 
extensive  scale. 


AN  ENEMY'S  SERVICE. 


ONE  of  the  stories  of  the  Crimean  War 
told  by  the  novelist  Turgenieff,  and 
well  authenticated  by  existing  letters,  is 
peculiarly  touching.  Sergius  Ivanovitch, 
a  young  Russian  lieutenant,  was  one  of 
an  attacking  party  which  was  ordered 
out  on  a  cold  night  to  drive  a  body  of 
French  from  a  position  in  front  of  the 
Russian  lines.  In  order  to  be  as  free  as 
possible  in  his  movements,  the  youngs 
lieutenant  left  his  military  cloak  behind. 

The  French  were  found  well  posted  in 
the  edge  of  a  wood.  A  desperate  fight 
followed,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Russians 
were  compelled  to  withdraw,  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 
Among  the  grievously  wounded  was  Ser- 
gius Ivanovitch,  and  all  about  him  were 
French  wounded. 

Sergius  suffered  worse  even  from  the 
cold  than  he  did  from  his  wound;  and 
though  a  bullet  had  penetrated  his  leg, 
he  was  sure  that  the  exposure  of  the 
night,  rather  than  the  wound,  would  be 
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the  end  of  him.  Groaning  and  shivering, 
he  was  about  to  examine  as  best  he  could 
the  wound  in  his  leg,  when  some  one  said 
in  French : 

"  You  had  better  let  your  wound  alone. 
Suffer,  and  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible.'' 

The  Russian  found  that  the  man  who 
had  spoken  was  a  veteran  French  captain, 
who,  even  worse  wounded  than  himself, 
lay  close  by. 

"No  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  Ser- 
giui,  **but  I  shall  perish  of  cold  before 
morning,  anyway." 

Then  the  Frenchman  reproved  him  for 
coming  out  in  the  snow  without  his  cloak. 
"Experience  has  taught  me,"  he  said, 
"never  to  go  out  without  my  capote.  But 
this  time  it  is  not  likely  to  save  me.  I 
am  mortally  wounded." 

"Oh,  they  will  come  and  get  you." 

"No,  my  dear  enemy,  it  is  all  up  with 
me.  The  shot  has  gone  deep — I  shall  not 
last  till  help  comes.  Here,  take  my 
doak  and  wrap  yourself  in  it  and  sleep. 
At  your  age  one  can  sleep  anywhere." 

Despite  his  protests,  the  young  Russian 
felt  the  Frenchman's  cloak  laid  upon 
him.  Exhausted,  he  fell  asleep  under 
its  warming  influence.  Waking  in  the 
morning,  he  found  the  French  captain 
dead  at  his  side. 


DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


FEW  things  in  the  teacher's  calling  are 
more  trying  than  his  frequent  subor- 
dination to  irresponsible  and  incompe- 
tent persons.  Whom,  forsooth,  do  we 
make  into  school  clerks  and  members  of 
school  boards  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that 
such  officers  should  be  professional  teach- 
ers, but  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  they 
should  represent  the  intelligence  and  fair 
dealing  of  the  community,  and  that  they 
should  have  some  real  interest  in  schools. 
TVhat,  for  example,  ought  to  be  thought 
of  a  school  clerk  who  considers  his  chief 
duty  to  be  to  get  the  cheapest  certificated 
teacher  he  can  find,  and  not  to  expend  a 
dollar  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it,  even  for 
a  school  record,  or  to  mend  the  school 
floor  ?  Does  he  represent  the  intelligence, 
or  the  niggardliness,  of  the  community  ? 
Any  man  who  has  not  force  and  manli- 
ness enough  to  say  at  a  school  meeting, 
"  It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  employ  a 
competent  teacher,"  or,  "I  felt  justified 
in  making  such  and  such  expenditures, 
which  are  clearly  within  my  discretion," 


is  not  fit  to  be  a  school  clerk.  He  has 
not  character  enough  for  the  place,  and 
will  not  rightly  represent  the  community. 
Members  of  the  school  board  who  never 
go  near  the  school,  who  have  not  seen 
the  inside  of  a  school  house  since  they 
were  twelve  years  old,  who  do  not  take 
any  pains  to  inform  themselves  regarding 
the  interests  of  the  school,  nor  give  any 
time  or  thought  to  it— what  sort  of 
officers  are  these  for  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple to  elect  ?  Far  worse  is  it  when  they 
use  their  positions  to  provide  a  place  for 
relatives  or  friends,  or  to  satisfy  private 
dislikes  or  grudges,  or  to  decide,  on-hand, 
matters  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and 
which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate.  To  a  competent  person  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  serve  a  competent  board, 
but  intolerable  to  be  subject  to  the  whims 
of  incompetence.  If  we  believe  in 
schools  it  is  our  duty  as  intelligent  citi- 
zens to  see  to  it  that  the  control  of  them 
is  placed  in  proper  hands.  There  is  a 
surprising  apathy  on  this  subject,  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  and  the  increase  of  competent 
teachers.  We  must  elect  capable  and 
faithful  school  officers,  or  suffer  our 
schools  to  decline,  and  contribute  to  drive 
self-respecting  persons  out  of  the  work  of 
teaching. —  Wisconsin  School  Journal. 


Boys,  Rbad  This. — Idleness  is  the 
devirs  own  workshop,  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  boys.  We  never  feel  sorry 
for  the  boy  who  has  to  work,  even  if  it 
be  to  help  make  a  living  for  himself  and 
family;  but  we  do  pity  the  boy  who  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  whose  parents  are  able 
to  keep  him  from  having  to  labor.  The 
boy  who  may  work  and  get  only  the 
stipend  of  a  dollar,  or  even  less  per  week, 
is  learning  a  trade,  and,  what  is  more,  is 
learning  habits  of  industry.  It  is  from 
the  boys  who  begin  early  in  life  habits  of 
industry  that  come  the  successful  men  of 
the  nation.  The  boy  who  waits  until  he  is 
grown,  or  until  he  acquires  an  education, 
before  he  begins  to  labor  or  learn  a  pro- 
fession, is  apt  to  start  in  life  handicapped 
and  outstripped  by  his  seemingly  less 
fortunate  competitor  who  started  in  ahead 
of  him.  It  pays  a  boy  better  in  the  long 
run  to  work  for  25  cents  a  week  and  learn 
a  trade,  with  habits  of  application  to  bus- 
iness, than  to  do  nothing  and  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  his  parents.  Boys,  do 
something — be  something. — Gazette. 
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Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JQURITAL. 

LANCASTER,  SEPTEMBER,  i8g8. 

More  people  drown  in  the  srlass  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  U  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  srain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  mav  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye' re  sleeping  —Scotch  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
■oflferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— P«r*^. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
C|in  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
--Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

H.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       -       -       -       -      J.  P.  McCASKEY. 

THE  monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  The  Star -Spangled  Banner, 
erected  by  members  of  the  Key  Monument 
Association  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  was 
unveiled  with  fitting  ceremonies,  the  fea- 
tures of  which  were  a  military  and  civic 
parade  and  an  oration  by  Mr.  Henry 
Watterson.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Mr.   Watterson  called  attention  to  the 
striking  fact  that  *'  it  was  not  a  singer  of 
the  fireside  but  a  hearthless  wanderer 
who  put  into  all  hearts  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
simple  Home,  Sweet  Home.     It  was  a 
poet,  not  a  warrior,  who  gave  to  our  Union 
the  Anglo-American's   homage    to    his 
flag."     While  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  Key,  in  his  modesty,  claimed  none 
of  the  poet's  laurels.    Not  long  before  his 
death  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  thus 
told  how  he  came  to  write  the  song: 
**  Through  the  clouds  of  war  the  stars  of 
that  banner  still  shone  in  my  view,  and  I 
saw  the  discomfited  host  of  the  assailants 
driven  back  in  ignominy  to  their  ships. 
Then,  in  that  hour  of  deliverance  and 
joyful  triumph,  the  heart  spoke;  and  does 
not  such  a  country  and  such  defenders  of 
their  country  deserve  a  song?  was  the 
question.     With  it  came  an  inspiration 
not  to  be  resisted,  and  if  it  had  been  a 
hanging  matter  to  make  a  song,  I  must 
have  made  it.    Let  the  praise,  then,  if  any 
be  due,  be  given  not  to  me,  who  did  only 
what  I  could  not  help  doing;  not  to  the 
writer,  but  to  the  inspirers  of  the  song.*' 


petual  frown  and  an  ever-ready  reproof 
are  hardly  conducive  to  confidence,  and 
without  the  confidence  of  your  pupils  you 
can  hardly  expect  to  do  the  best  sort  of 
work.  We  do  not  exactly  mean  famili- 
arity, for  that  is  not  wise;  biit  the  wise 
teacher,  while  he  may  be  ever  so  friendly 
with  his  pupils,  will  draw  a  line  beyond 
which  they  will  never  think  of  pa'Ssing^ 
an  impalpable  barrier,  but  none  the  less 
a  barrier.  While  the  teacher  must  have 
the  confidence  he  must  also  have  the  re- 
spect of  his  charges,  and  a  teacher  who 
has  proper  self-respect  himself,  we  think 
will  rarely  fail  to  secure  respect  from  the 
pupils  under  his  daily  care. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
teachers  return  to  their  work  with  new 
enthusiasm.  Every  such  teacher  may 
find  help  in  the  Perry  Pictures  p.dvertised 
elsewhere.  They  wUl  bring  beauty  and 
gladness  into  the  life  of  many  a  child. 


INTEREST— WHAT  ? 


**A  LITTLE  nonsense  now  and  then" 
will  not  hurt  the  wisest  teacher.  Your  pu- 
pils will  think  none  the  less  of  you  for  an 
occasional  relaxation  of  dignity.     A  per- 


THE  Irish  drill-sergeant  in  the  civil 
war,  says  the  Indiana  School  Journal ^ 
who  was  detailed  to  a  western  company, 
and  whose  first    order  was   **'Tintion, 
company,  eyes  front!*'  no  doubt  created 
a  lively  interest  in  his  men.    As  in  every 
other  case  the  emotion  (interest  is  emo- 
tional    and    corresponds    to    attention, 
which  is  intellectual)  was  composite.     It 
was  made  up  of  several  distinct  elements. 
His  recruits  were  full  of  curiosity.    They 
desired  to  know  what  was  coming  next. 
They  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  know  what 
piece  of  rich  brogue  would  fall  from  his 
tongue  at  the  next  turn.    The  feeling  of 
amusement  must  have  had  considerable 
place.     It  is  a  pleasurable  emotion,  and 
the  pleasurable  emotions  have  large  share 
in  the  complex  feeling  we  denominate  in- 
terest. Novelty  or  difference  was  also  part 
of  the  complex.     The  man,  his  speech,. 
his  intonations,  his  movements  of  head, 
limbs  and  body  were  different  from  any-^ 
thing  in  the  men's  previous  experience. 
This  gave  his    doings    that    freshness 
which  at  once  lays  hold  of  any  mind. 
Novelty   is  both  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional.    As  an  intellectual  element  it  con- 
sists in  the  perception  of  something  es- 
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sentially  different  from  what  has  been 
perceived  before.  The  sight  of  ice  would 
be  a  novelty  to  an  inhabitant  of  Slam. 
Novelty,  as  an  emotion,  is  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  perceptions  of  what  is 
new  and  different.  Besides  all  these,  but 
much  deeper  than  any  of  them,  were  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  feeling  of  beauty. 
At  first  thought,  the  attempt  to  find 
these  elements  in  some  commonplace 
anecdote  may  seem  far  fetched,  but  it  is 
not.  The  love  of  truth  has  as  many 
forms  as  Briareus  had  hands  (he  was  the 
hundred-handed);  the  feeling  of  the  beau- 
tiful is  as  varied  as  Argus'  eyes.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  we  have  exhausted 
the  elements  which  make  nip  the  interest 
in  this  case.  There  may  have  been  a 
feeling  of  ridicule  at  what  seemed  to  the 
men  incongruous  in  actions  and  speech. 
S3rmpathy,  respect,  admiration,  desire  to 
l^m  the  manual  of  arms,  and  other  like 
ingredients  may  have  entered  into  the 
compound. 

The  lesson  from  this  is  important.  No 
interest,  no  attention.  To  create  interest 
one  must  be  able  to  appeal  to  a  large 
number  of  motives,  to  press  on  any  one  or 
more  of  a  number  of  springs,  and  not  to 
wear  any  one  out  before  leaving  it  for 
another. 


NATURE,  THE  TEACHER. 


IN  his  book.  Nature's  Teachings^  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  discussed  a  subject 
not  before  handled  at  length.  Its  object 
is  to  show  how  man's  implements  and 
mechanical  devices  have  been  anticipated, 
that  his  mechanical  devices  have  been 
in  use  in  nature  for  countless  centuries. 
He  claims  that  the  great  discoverers  of 
the  future  will  be  those  who  carefully 
study  the  natural  world. 

The  burr  stones  of  mills  are  a  copy  of 
molar  teeth.  The  hoofs  of  a  horse  are 
made  of  parallel  plates  like  a  carriage 
spring.  The  finest  file  made  by  man  is  a 
rough  affair  when  compared  with  a  Dutch 
rush  used  by  cabinet-makers.  The  jaws 
of  the  turtle  and  tortoise  are  natural 
scissors.  Rodents  have  chisel  teeth,  and 
hippopotami  have  adz  teeth,  which  are 
constantly  repaired  as  they  are  worn.  The 
carpenter's  plane  is  anticipated  by  the 
jaws  of  the  bee.  The  woodpecker  has  a 
powerful  little  hammer.  The  diving  bell 
only  imitates  the  work  of  the  water- 
spider.     This  insect,  although  as  easily 


drowned  as  any  other,  spends  a  great 
part  of  his  life  under  water.  Having  con- 
structed a  small  cell  under  the  water,  it 
clasps  a  bubble  of  air  between  its  last  pair 
of  legs,  and  dives  down  to  the  entrance  of 
its  cell,  into  which  the  bubble  is  put.  A 
proportionate  amount  of  water  is  thus  dis- 
placed, and  when  all  of  it  is  expelled,  the 
little  animal  takes  up  its  abode  in  this 
subaqueous  retreat. 

In  laying  its  eggs  on  the  water,  the 
gnat  combines  them  in  a  mass  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  lifeboat.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  sink  it  without  tearing  it  to  pieces. 
The  iron  mast  of  a  modern  ship  is 
strengthened  by  deep  ribs  running  along 
its  interior.  A  porcupine  quill  is  strength- 
ened by  similar  ribs.  When  engineers 
found  that  hollow  beams  were  stronger 
than  solid  ones,  they  only  discovered  a 
principle  which  had  been  used  in  nature 
for  centuries  before"  the  creation  of  man. 
A  wheat  straw,  if  solid,  could  not  support 
a  heavy  head.  The  bones  of  the  higher 
animals,  if  solid,  would  have  to  be  a  great 
deal  heavier  to  bear  the  weight  which 
they  have  to  support.  The  framework  of 
a  ship  resembles  the  skeleton  of  a  her- 
ring, and  he  who  would  improve  aerial 
navigation  might  study  the  skeleton  of  a 
bird  with  advantage.  Palissy  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  shells  by  the  sea-side, 
in  order  to  learn  the  best  method  of  forti- 
fying a  town. 

.  The  ship  worm  feeds  on  wood,  and 
g:radually  tunnels  its  way  through  any 
submerged  timber.  It  also  lines  its  bur- 
row with  a  hard,  shelly  coating.  Brunei,, 
taking  a  hint  from  this,  was  the  first  to- 
succeed  in  subaqijatic  tunnelling.  The 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  is  built  on  the 
plan  of  a  tree  trunk,  and  fastened  to  the 
rock  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
way  a  tree  is  fastened  to  the  soil.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  first  idea  of  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  was  suggested  by  the  creep- 
ers of  a  tropical  forest. 

Mr.  Wood  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Mr.  Paxton,  a  gardener,  having 
noticed  the  structure  of  the  great  leaves 
of  the  Victoria  Regia,  a  plant  which  had 
been  introduced  into  England  a  few  years 
previous,  struck  the  plan  of  copying  in 
iron  the  ribs  of  the  leaf  and  filling  the  re- 
maining space,  which  corresponds  to  the 
cellular  portions  of  the  leaf,  with  glass. 
Thus,  by  copying  nature,  an  obscure 
gardener  became  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
great  architect. 
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SANTIAGO  CAMPAIGN. 


SOMB    RECORD   OF   EVENTS  AND    EXPER- 
IENCES MADE  AS  THEY  OCCURRED. 


THE  following  interesting  paragraphs 
are  from  the  diary  and  private  letters 
of  Lieut.  Edw.  W.  McCaskey  to  his  wife 
^nd  family  in  Lancaster.  He  was  adjutant 
of  the  first  battalion  of  the  2  ist  U.  S.  In- 
fantry until  July  loth,  and  has  since  that, 
time  been  in  command  of  Company  E  of 
the  same  regiment.  The  first  dozen 
letters  were  written  on  any  kind  of  paper, 
fastened  with  safety  pins,  because  no 
envelopes  were  to  be  had,  and  tied  with 
thread,  shoe-strings,  or  anything  within 
reach.  They  are  mud-stained,  and  some- 
times the  lead-pencil  marks  can  be  made 
-out  only  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Writ- 
ten hurriedly  and  under  unusual  disad- 
vantages, they  are  the  more  welcome  and 
interesting  on  that  account.  They  tell 
in  brief  but  graphic  fashion  the  story  of 
six  weeks  of  life  in  battle,  in  the  trenches, 
and  in  the  fever-stricken  camps  about 
Santiago.  They  do  not  and  cannot  tell 
the  story  of  suflfering  from  neglect  and 
mismanagement  which  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  our  history,  and  for  which  we  are 
told  nobody  is  responsible!  This  regi- 
ment, which  went  out  about  500  strong, 
came  back  to  Montauk  Point,  August  21, 
with  312  men,  many  of  whom  were  sick, 
and  all  of  whom  have  suffered  much.  It 
is  cause  for  thankfulness  that  so  many  of 
them  lived  to  return  from  a  campaign  of 
so  great  peril  and  hardship. 

Lieut.  McCaskey  is  a  man  thoughtful 
of  others,  generous,  capable  and  brave, 
always  to  be  reckoned  upon  for  any  call 
of  duty.  He  is  a  West  Pointer,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  officers 
of  his  rank  in  the  army,  but  shoulder- 
straps  and  a  diploma  can  never  make  men 
of  his  calibre  and  sterling  merit.  He 
writes  as  follows  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  with  no  thought  of  being 
put  into  print : 

June  ^/.  — Still  on  board,  circling  about, 
thirty  miles  from  Santiago.  Can*t  laud  here, 
high  bluffs  rising  from  the  surf  All  packed 
for  landing,  blanket  rolls,  ammunition,  and 
short  rations  Heavy  rain  from  4  to  8  a.  m. 
By  evening  within  ten  miles  of  Morro,  at 
entrance  o7  harbor.  Most  of  the  men  glad 
to  get  ashore  anywhere  soon.  Longest  dav ! 
Ships  formed  in  three  columns  at  dusk. 
Ran  south  to  sea  thirty  miles,  then  north- 
east, and  back  to  Morro  at  daybreak. 

June  ^^.— Three  boats  called  in  to  join  the 


war  fleet,  ours  one  of  them.  Texas  battle- 
ship, just  in  shore  scouting,  cleared  for 
action  and  trying  to  draw  fire  so  as  to  clear 
the  landing.  We  are  close  to  the  high  surf 
beating  on  a  bad  rocky  shore.  Suppose  we 
will  be  among  the  first  to  land.  First  shot 
at  Texas  from  earthwork  above  Morro,  went 
high  over  her.  That  begins  the  business 
for  us.  Texas  has  kept  up  the  firing  on  a 
big  battery  and  two  small  masked  batteries 
at  the  only  landing  place  we  can  find  near 
here.  It  looks  as  if  she  would  win.  At 
noon,  orders  to  go  ashore  in  a  few  minutes 
— no  baggage.  Each  man  and  officer  two 
days  hard  bread  and  raw  bacon  on  his  back, 
with  gum  coat  and  a  few  hammocks. 

June  2j  — Not  landed  yesterday,  fleet  di- 
vided up  into  groups  to  try  to  land  at  sev- 
eral points.  Our  outfit  in  front  of  the 
Morro,  near  entrance  to  the  harbor,  is  to  be 
landed  when  the  batteries  are  silenced. 

June  25. — Landed  at  daybreak ;  bie  job, 
slow  and  tedious.  In  camp  on  low  land,  full 
of  large  crabs.    Drew  rations  all  day. 

June  26, — Slept  a  little  in  hammock,  up  at 
dav  break.     More  rations  to  include  20th. 

June  27.—\Jd  at  4  o'clock,  marchea  seven 
miles  to  Sevilla.  Awful  hot  and  much  de- 
lay, six  hours  on  the  way.  On  second  line 
now,  and  guard  to-night. 

June  2<S.— Eight  miles  from  Santiago.  All 
we  have  is  on  our  backs,  three  days'  bacon 
and  tack  and  coffee.  I  carry  hammock  and 
gum  coat.  Hot.  Some  grub  on  pack  mules, 
very  small  teams.  Somfe  firine  on  the  f .  out, 
no  results,  but  we  are  gradually  goins^  for- 
ward. Fixing  up  bad  roads  for  the  artillery. 
Four  batteries  have  already  passed  us. 
Camp  at  night  above  the  Sevilla  fight.  We 
got  A^adores  to-day  and  planted  our  four 
batteries.  More  road  work  and  engineering^ 
sketches.    Some  picket  firing  now. 

June  29. — Heavy  rain;  all  soaked.  Fire 
feels  good.  Giub  gone,  hope  for  more  to- 
day. This  place  is  bad  and  war  m^kes  it 
worse.  One  day  on  reserve,  one  day  on 
support,  one  day  on  picket,  three  lines  and 
big  problem. 

June  JO.— It  seems  to  rain  here  nearly  all 
the  time,  and  is  awful  hot.  Issue  of  rations, 
then  a  storm,  all  drenched.  Having  orders 
to  pull  out,  started  at  3  p.  m.  and  were  in 
camp  at  10  p.  m.  Mail  in  at  midnight. 
Some  firing  on  picket  line. 

July  /.—Our  batteries  shelling  the  works 
of  San  Juan,  a  suburb  of  Santiago.  We  are 
at  Aguadores  creek.  Had  to  wade  it  last 
night,  and  tramp  and  wait,  and  tramp  a^^in 
for  hours.  Made  a  fire,  did  some  cooking-, 
and  dried  socks.  Some  firing  towards  morn- 
ing Cold  from  midnight  to  daj'brealc. 
Slept  three  hours  in  clothes  and  gum  coat. 
A  hammock  is  a  great  thing  these  wet 
nights.  1hey  have  killed  a  b\^  diamond 
rattler  just  back  of  camp.  Firing  on  tlie 
front  gets  brisker.  Packing  again.  It  looks 
as  if  we  are  goin?  to  the  front. 

Mzdn(^/it.—\We  had  a  tough  march  to-day, 
then  ran  into  a  bad  blind  alley,  where  v^e 
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were  under  a  severe  fire  about  ii  a.  m. 
DroTe  the  Spaniards  until  8  p.  m.  Lost 
some  men  killed  and  about  thirty  wounded. 
It  was  a  running  fight.  We  drove  them 
thiee  miles.  Camped  now  on  a  high  ridee 
fadng  a  line  of  Spanish  batteries  and  rifle 

gits,  800  yards  to  the  west.  It  is  one  and  a 
alf  miles  to  the  city.  Threw  away  packs 
and  haversacks  three  miles  back. 

July  2, — Midnight.  We  hold  the  same 
position  as  yesterday.  Have  been  under 
ibnrteen  hours'  severe  fire  to-day.'  Were 
jumped  hardest  at  10  p.  m. ;  an  awful  fire — 
close  shells.  Capt.  Drum  was  killed  yester- 
day. Rations  and  water  hard  to  get.  We 
are  on  the  first  line  in  the  trenches,  and  must 
hold  it.  It  is  a  big  contract.  The  Spaniards 
have  machine  guns,  but  fire  high.  Trees  are 
close  and  it  is  hard  to  see. 

July  J.— Had  something  to  eat  and  feel 
good.  They  are  shelling  us  close,  and  our 
artillery  is  said  to  be  getting  into  position 
in  our  rear  to  *  *  go  back  at  them . '  *  We  can 
hold  this  with  more  troops  and  plenty  of 
ammunition,  but  need  both  badly.  Shells 
are  hot  now,  3  p.  m.  I  have  lost  all  my 
stuff  but  what  I  have  on .  Have  a  six-shooter 
and  a  pipe  yet.  Shells  very  close  over  us. 
One  has  just  burst  about  six  feet  over  our 
centre.  "We  get  a  bad  cross-fire  here,  and 
sometimes  it  seems  to  come  in  all  directions. 
There  are  some  square  Spanish  blockhouses 
with  machine  guns  and  three  batteries  that 
play  right  over  us.  In  three  days  we  have 
lost  ten  per  cent,  of  our  men,  but  we've 
beaten  them  !    Had  a  hot  coffee  to-night. 

/uly  4. — Daylight.  *  *  Hurrah  for  the  Fourth 
July!"  An  alarm  at  midnight.  Our 
pickets  fired  and  fell  back.  OUier  com- 
panies took  it  for  a  Spanish  charge.  Soon 
^ot  things  quiet.  Some  bad  work  on  our 
right.  Rations  today,  still  very  short. 
Had  a  coffee.  More  battery  guns  are  being 
mounted  by  the  Spaniards  on  our  front.  It 
is  a  strong  position  for  them,  but  we'll  hold 
them,  steaay.  Truce  now,  little  firing, 
chance  to  get  some  warm  giub.  Good. 
Spanish  sharpshooters  in  palm  trees  have 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  our  officers, 
also  our  doctors  and  wounded.  We  have 
killed  some  of  them  wearing  green  clothes, 
and  with  faces  and  hands  colored  green. 
Truce  still  on  at  noon.  Hope  it  keeps  up 
awhile,  for  our  people  are  weak  and  tired 
and  sleepy  after  three  days  of  very  hard 
work,  short  rations,  and  vile  ditch  water, 
with  no  fire  allowed.  The  21st  is  bearing 
up  well  in  a  hard  place.  We'll  stick.  The 
job  of  ist  battalion  adjutant  makes  me  a 
bearer  of  orders,  under  fire  nearlv  all  the 
time,  but  hope  to  get  through  it  all  right. 

Later, — ^Truce  is  off  and  we  expect  firing 
at  any  moment.  Our  batteries  are  not  up 
yet.  We  can ' t  get  into  the  Spanish  batteries 
on  our  front  without  artillery  help  first.  It 
will  be  a  heavy  job  in  any  event.  Out  of 
rations,  and  the  wagon  trains  have  stuck. 
Wet  and  cold  in  the  mud.  Heavy  rains 
every  afternoon  until  dark. 


July  5. — Another  uncertain  day  begun. 
No  grub,  and  hungry.  Hustled  a  scrap  of 
stuff  and  had  a  drink  of  bad  water  and  wet 
coffee.  We  need  relief  here,  for  we  have 
had  a  steady  strain  for  over  one  hundred 
hours.  Another  &care  about  i  a.  m.  Pickets 
came  in  in  a  hurry  reporting  Spanish  ad- 
vance on  our  front.  It  did  not  develop  into 
much ,  so  they  went  out  again .  H  ad  a  moon , 
and  the  Spanish  lines  seemed  very  close. 
Our  artillery  is  said  to  be  comine  up  for 
position  in  gun  pits.  Drew  half  rations 
this  morning.  Must  go  a  long  way  and 
carry  them  up.    Have  charge  of  the  details. 

July  6, — Feel  fine.  Had  a  job  yesterday — 
was  sent  back  on  that  bad  road  for  some  of 
our  stuff  and  got  it  up.  No  firing  now. 
Batteries  up  and  in  position. 

/w/y  7— Quiet  ana  awful  hot,  worked  all 
night  on  sand  bags,  loop  holes,  and  so  on. 
Got  some  grub  at  8  p.  m.,  and  some  more  at 
6  a.  m.  Have  to  carry  it  one  mile  up  hill. 
Water  must  be  carried  two  miles,  and  is 
nasty  slime.  Some  trouble  now  about  a 
flag  of  truce,  but  we've  got  Hobson  and  his 
men  all  right.  More  feea  to  day.  We  look 
for  firing  any  minute  now.  Have  plenty  of 
ammunition.  Birds  are  singing  and  all 
seems  quiet  and  peaceful,  but  hell  may 
break  out  any  moment.    We  will  win,  sure ! 

July  ^.— Late.  They  say  we  are  to  have  ^ 
lull  and  rest  till  to-morrow.  Perhaps  another 
Spanish  trick.  These  fellows  have  fired  on 
flag  of  truce,  on  doctors  and  hospital  men, 
and  kill  our  wounded  when  they  can. 
Tough  lot.  We  expect  heavy  artillery  work 
right  over  our  position.  Have  our  flags  out 
so  that  our  own  artillery  can  see  where  we 
are.  They  are  two  and  a  half  miles  back  of 
us.  No  telling  what  may  happen  next. 
But  our  pits  are  deep  now.  No  more  reck- 
less exposure.  All  out  of  clothes.  Rageed 
lot  of  tramps,  out  at  elbows,  knees  and  else- 
where. All  have  beards.  Cooking  in  old 
cans  and  anything  that  turns  up.  We  are 
in  the  front  trenches,  and  s  ill  digging 
deeper.  Work  goes  on  day  and  night.  A 
bad  place  to  hold,  but  we'll  do  it.  Some  of 
the  men  have  malarial  fever.  Poor  souls! 
Hard  for  a  well  man  here,  and  little  help  for 
sick.  Wounded  are  nearly  all  back  in  hos- 
pitals and  ships  now.  Dead  are  buried,  all 
we  could  find  and  graves  marked.  It  was 
sorry  duty  for  us  on  the  * '  Fourth. '  *  Yester- 
day we  were  relieved  and  given  a  night's 
rest  behind  the  lines.  Commissary  and 
rations  biz.  this  a.  m.  Got  a  wash,  first  in 
a  week.  Had  to  go  two  miles,  and  run 
some  risks,  but  feel  good  after  it.  Have 
grub  and  ammunition  to  look  after,  and 
adjutant's  duties,  carrying  orders.  The 
Dons  fight  well  behind  their  works.  They 
have  strong  blockhouses  and  trenches,  and 
better  guns  and  powder  and  more  of  the 
same;  but  in  the  open  we  drive  them. 

July  9. — Fed  well  to-day  and  not  so  much 
work  as  usual.  Shafter  thinks  we  have  the 
Spaniards  tight  now,  as  their  fleet  has  been 
destroyed.      Glad    Col.    McKibben    got   a 
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*' Brigadier'*  on  the  good  work  of  the 
Twenty- first  Regiment  July  ist  and  2d. 
Have  rustled  a  cavalry  carbine.  Have  a 
blanket,  too.  Both  needed.  There  goes  a 
band,  the  Twenty -fourth ;  stirring  music. 
Good-bye.   Hope  this  business  soon  over. 

July  10, — The  fight  was  warm  to-day.  Had 
command  of  Company  E  in  the  battle  of  this 
afternoon  and  evening.  Gen.  McKibben  has 
Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  on  right 
wing.  Capt  Ebstein  commands  our  regi- 
ment, Capt.  Duncan  our  battalion.  We  did 
good  work  this  afternoon.  Silenced  a  bat- 
tery on  our  front.    Fifty  volleys  did  it. 

July  Ti. — Spaniards  had  a  pay-day.  They 
are  noisy.  Mail  in.  Welcome  letters  to 
June  29th.  Fight  on  again.  We  are  holding 
front  trenches,  800  yards  from  Spanish  bat- 
tery. Warm  place.  Had  some  live  times 
to-day.  Usual  heavy  rain  this  afternoon. 
Flag  of  truce  up  now,  but  they  don't  respect 
it.  There  go  some  shots  ri^ht  at  us  in  the 
open.  Spanish  •*dago"  faith!  It's  their 
flag,  too.  We  have  a  devilish  foe  in  front. 
Flag  us,  get  a  gang  out  to  stretch  their  legs, 
and  then  let  go  at  us.  But  we  shoot  better 
than  thev  do.  Such  is  life  in  Cuba  !  Some 
grub  and  a  coffee.    Feel  good  over  it. 

July  12. — Rained  twenty  hours  out  of 
twenty-four  to  day.  Wet  and  mud  galore. 
Foul- smelling  ditch.  Everything  about  the 
trench  seems  rotten.  In  command  of  Com- 
pany E  since  10th.  Quite  a  lively  fight 
that  day;  another  yesterday  lasted  much 
longer.  Truce  to-day.  On  picket  to-nifi;ht. 
Up  all  last  night  and  part  of  night  before. 
A  bucket  of  mud  on  pantaloons.  O.  K., 
though.  Have  just  had  some  soup.  Fine. 
Bacon  scraps  and  broken  hard-tack,  with 
muddy  water.  Good  hit  stuff!  Some  left 
over.  Drew  three  days'  rations,  for  12th, 
13th  and  14th.  No  more  ashore.  So  we 
must  be  doing  something  soon.  Have  full 
charge  and  responsibility  on  picket  line  to- 
night. Must  get  rei^dy  for  it  now.  The 
trench  line  is  dead  tired— in  two  battles,  on 
duty  most  of  two  nights  and  in  the  trenches 
for  forty-eight  hours,  wet  from  the  rains. 
They  say  the  truce  ends  to-morrow. 

July  ij. — A  long  night.  No  attack. 
Mostljr  quiet.  Few  shots.  Hit  none  of  us. 
Very  tired  and  sleepy.    Scrappy  news. 

July  14. — In  reserve  to-day,  and  bring  up 
water.  latest  news  that  a  charge  on  the 
Spanish  works  is  to  be  made  at  noon .  White 
flag  has  j  ust  gone  up.  May  mean  surrender. 
Our  men  are  out  of  the  trenches.  May  fire 
on  us  in  the  open  again,  as  before. 

July  75. — Parley.  They  seem  ready  to 
throw  up  the  game.  Terms  not  signed  yet. 
We  are  waiting. 

July  16.— 'O,  K.  here.  Same  to  you  all. 
Mail  just  in.  Very  welcome.  Truce  still 
on.  Looks  like  surrender.  Good  news! 
Two  weeks  in  the  trenches!  Some  fever. 
Heavy  rain  coming. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  campaign. 
It  had   been  ordered   to  attack  and  at- 


tempt to  carry  the  strong  position  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  would  have  meant 
awful  and  needless  slaughter  of  our 
troops,  hindered  as  they  must  have  been 
in  the  charge  by  the  succession  of  wire 
fences  to  be  encountered.  It  comes  with 
a  chill  of  horror  to  think  of  the  possibi- 
lities of  this  attack.  But  Cervera's  fleet 
had  gone  out  to  its  destruction,  the 
Spaniards  were  despirited  by  defeat,  they 
were  hard  pressed,  and  surrendered  just 
in  time  to  avert  a  frightful  calamity  in 
the  loss  of  life  that  must  have  resulted  to 
both  armies  from  such  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  break  the  Spanish  lines.  The 
wild  rejoiciug  of  our  troops  when  the  full 
extent  of  their  victory  was  known  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  letters  of 
Lieut.  McCaskey  of  later  and  different 
dates,  in  which  he  says : 

**  It  will  amuse  you  to  hear  what  the  Span- 
iards say  of  the  fight.  They  talk  freely,  were 
veterans  for  three  years,  had  better  guns, 
best  ammunition  from  Bridgeport,  Connecti- 
cut, and  better  powder  than  ours.  We 
couldn't  see  any  smoke  to  locate  their  fire 
with  accuracy.  Their  defensive  plans  were 
fine,  with  forts,  and  ridges,  and  blockhouses, 
and  barbed  wire  by  the  hundred  tons.  We 
came  in  on  a  narrow  path,  under  heavy  fire 
for  two  miles;  then  through  a  funnel  500 
yards  from  San  Juan  and  up  a  hill  J50  feet 
high;  then  down  and  up  two  more  hills;  and 
stopped  800 yards  from  four  Spanish  batter* 
ies,  and  the  last  Spanish  trench  400  yards  to 
our  right. 

**  They  fell  back  *  appalled,*  they  said,  •  at 
the  Americano  fools, devils,  imbeciles,  know- 
ing not  war,  breaking  all  rules,  assault  in 
open,  officers  in  front,  many  killed,  more 
come  on,  on,  on;  how  many  more?  Impos- 
sible !  Thousands  dead  and  wounded — still 
rush — always  rush. 

**  'Americanos  know  not  when  they  are 
beaten.  Spaniards  withdraw  after  heavy 
loss,  fall  back  to  better  position.  Sailors, 
marines  help.  End  of  July  ist  Americanos 
beaten  but  fought  like  devils.  Second  day 
we  shell  advanced  lines — Americanos  fire 
slow.  We  show  heads— they  fire  fast.  We 
expose,  to  return  fire — awful  I  Fourteen 
hours,  all  day,  tons  of  ammunition  gone. 
Second  night,  ready  to  sortie,  one  ^[rand 
move,  beautiful,  all  ready— soldiers,  sailors, 
marines— twelve  thousand— volleys,  shell, 
and  all  our  navy — Americanos  never  move. 
We  try  no  more.  Fleet  goes  away — better 
to  die  fighting— no  starve.  All  gone.  Pan- 
do's  6,000  in — we  try  again — same  awfiil  fire! 
We  are  not  beaten— Americanos  know  not 
war.  Send  us  to  Spain— we  are  glad.  Amer- 
icanos are  generous.  We  will  never  more  see 
Cuba;  it  is  damned.  Our  colors  go  with  us — 
our  arms,  we  hope.  Our  honor  we  still  hold.  * 

*' Shake  hands.    Adios.    They  did  their 
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duty  well ;  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fight 
they  put  up  against  us. 

"Cool*  breeze  last  nieht,  not  so  much 
heavy  swamp  smell  and  dampness.  Hope 
we'll  get  a  move-out  order  soon,  anywhere, 
to  do  anything.  The  lighter  uniforms  are 
coming  along  and  being  sorted  out.  They 
look  odd,  but  are  lighter  than  the  blue,  and 
are  clean.  We've  been  in  grease  and  dirt 
for  the  past  six  weeks,  and  a  change  is  wel- 
come. My  big  job  has  been  hustling  grub 
for  the  company,  many  of  whom  are  sick — 
anywhere,  any  way,  just  so  we  get  it. 
Can't  get  a  big  pot  for  coflfee.  Dago  in 
town  has  one  tor  eight  dollars,  but  it  is 
heavy  iron  and  not  right  size,  so  we  use  a 
kettle  and  bucket  now.  Bat  straight  com- 
pany grub — glad  to  get  that— no  extras  this 
trip.  Heat  affects  us  all  badly.  Such  is 
life  in  Cuba.  Funny  at  times,  if  it  was  not 
so  pathetic — and  hopeless  for  many  of  these 
poor  fellows. 

"  Bright,  hot  sun  again  to-day.  Sunrise 
is  beautiful,  but  in  an  hour  it  begins  to 
bum  one  up,  in  two  hours  it  is  100  or  more, 
and  awful.  Then  the  moisture  steams  out 
of  the  mud  and  heavy  wet  grass,  and  until 
noon  there  is  a  stew;  then  a  storm  or  two  in 
the  afternoon,  sometimes  all  afternoon  and 
night,  and  the  sickening  swamp  air  again. 
Hard  place  to  live,  as  we  do,  on  the  ground. 
Tnm^  my  bunk,  blankets  and  underclothes 
over  to  the  sick.  They  needed  them  more 
than  I  did.  Still  have  overcoat  and  blouse, 
old  hat  and  shoes.  Our  teeth  are  often  on 
edge  from  the  lime  juice,  but  it  keeps  down 
the  fever.  We  use  quinine  too,  but  it  is 
not  strong  enough. 

.  "Sick  men  better  to-day.  News  in  that 
we  are  to  go  North,  to  New  York,  as  soon 
as  the  fever  lets  up.  Sure  news  like  that 
will  brace  up  almost  anybody.  More  rations 
in  to-day  and  some  sour  stufif.  That's  the 
artc'e  we  need.  Every  little  helps.  The 
reg:iment8  are  under  careful  observation 
now  to  select  the  cleaner  health  bills  to  go 
first.  Awful  hot,  as  usual,  to-day.  The 
wet  is  getting  up  out  of  the  long  grass,  and 
stinking,  rotten  loam  and  evervthing  is 
stewing  and  baking.  Some  more  firing  this 
morning,  big  guns  out  at  sea.  Don't  know 
what's  ^6m%  on.  Still  on  the  hunt  of  that 
large  boiler  or  kettle  for  the  compairy.  We 
can  cook  only  half  a  mess,  or  coffee,  and 
then  get  more  water  and  begin  over  again. 
Too  slow.  Make  stew  in  a  d  shpan,  and 
keep  thinjgs  in  gum  coats  and  ponchos. 
Grub  spoils  fast  here.  Our  camp  is  low, 
near  a  swamp,  constant  fight  to  keep  up 
energy.  Good  place  for  Mark  Tapley .  Glad 
Tm  busy,  with  no  time  to  mope,  and  not 
much  to  growl.  With  fifty  men  to  feed  and 
keep  going  here— good  men  too — there  must 
be  anxiety  as  to  what  may  happen,  for  when 
they  go  down  you  know  it  may  soon  be  the 
end.    Several  more  burials  last  evening. 

•*To-day  ^ot  more  peaches  for  the  sick, 
some  more  limes  and  lime  juice;  but  we  go 
far  to  get  anything  and  often  come  back 


empty-handed  and  heavy-hearted.  Burials 
every  few  hours.  We  have  lost  almost  none 
from  fever  in  our  regiment,  but  we  can  hear 
the  three  volleys  and  taps  from  near-by  reg- 
iments. It  makes  one  sick  at  heart  to  dee 
strong,  vigorous  men,  who  fought  nobly, 
from  a  fine  sense  of  duty — good  men  like 
Nichols— go  down  in  an  hour  almost  to 
death,  and  have  neither  proper  food  nor  shel- 
ter to  help  them  back.  I  have  now  two  men 
vfiy  ill,  and  six  not  so  bad.  Everyone  has 
had.  the  fever  twice,  and  some  three  times. 
Keep  details  of  men  out  all  the  time  hustling 
up  anything.  Some  days  there  are  hardly 
enough  well  men  to  care  for  those  who  are 
ill.  God  help  our  people  out  of  this  hell 
soon — anjrwhere,  on  any  duty.  We  would 
rather  go  into  battle  to-day  than  endure  this 
slow  burning  up  from  fever.  It  takes  all  the 
life  and  energy  out  of  a  man — bums  it  out 
of  him.  I  have  had  it  twice,  but  not  for  the 
last  three  days,  and  have  not  been  off  duty 
because  of  it— am  weak  and  tired,  but  will 
pull  up  all  right  soon.  No  news,  and  only 
the  same  dull  camp  routine  for  everybody, 
in  the  awful  heat  and  wet  afternoons  and 
niehts.  The  money  enclosed  in  your  letter 
did  many  men  eood.  Sometimes  we  can 
buy  what  we  need,  but  often  nothing  can  be 
had  even  for  money.  A  very  little  hard  bread 
has  been  sold  for  a  dollar;  tomatoes,  fruit, 
tobacco,  limes,  lime  juice,  etc.,  at  any  price. 
I  keep  men  out  all  the  time  hustling  with 
money,  or  force.  We  must  have  things  if 
we  can  get  them. 

*  *  O.  K.  here.  Same  to  you  all.  Feel  fine. 
Have  just  had  a  raw  onion,  a  piece  of  fair 
beef,  and  two  potatoes  for  dinner.  We  are 
living  now.  Got  in  some  com,  etc.,  and 
some  peaches  for  the  sick  to- day,  and  hold 
on  with  limes,  lime  juice,  ouinine,  salts,  etc. 

'*  July  31.  No  fever  at  all  for  me  to-day; 
the  company  list  is  smaller  and  the  regi- 
mental li&t  IS*  less.  Band  got  their  tooters 
la>t  night,  short  some  parts,  hope  they  can 
work  in  others.  Worse  luck  yet— they  lost 
their  music — but  they'll  pet  tnrough.  I  got 
a  washboiler  and  two  dishpans,  and  some 
more  feed.  To-day  we  drew  new  suits  for 
all  hands,  and  have  muster  and  inspection 
this  afternoon  in  the  new  rig.  Our  trans- 
ports are  unloading  fast,  and  are  going 
north  with  sick  and  wounded.  They  say 
the  Porto  Rico  trip  has  begun.  Garcia  has 
quit  us  in  bad  humor.  The  Cubans  want  a 
chance  at  the  Spanish  prisoners. 

**Busy  today  on  rolls  and  papers,  etc., 
and  hustling  for  tomatoes,  and  a  pack  mule 
and  equipment  to  pack  grub  and  water  and 
wood.  The  work  is  too  Sard  for  the  men  in 
this  heat,  when  they  are  weak  from  fever. 
Potatoes  in,  rotten;  bury  them.  Meat  also, 
and  other  things,  too ' '  high ' '  for  us.  Small 
holes  must  often  be  dug  and  filled  up.  It  is 
pitiful  to  see  how  weak  the  men  are  at  this 
work.  Getting  ahead  all  we  can.  Have 
flour  now,  and  traded  for  yeast  powder,  and 
hope  to  have  a  batch  of  sinkers  this  after- 
noon.   Trying  to  learn  more  Spanish  words. 
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Can*t  talk  well  enough  to  trade  wiih  thel^e 
daeoes.  They  steal  and  tell  lies,  are  dirty 
and  nasty,  lower  by  far  than  the  Ute  Indians 
we  knew  about  Fort  DuChesne.  A  comet 
over  on  the  hills  playing  **  Then  You'll  Re- 
member Me, '  *  con  molto  espressione.  Fine ! 
Plenty  of  sanitary  directions:  Drink  boiled 
water,  wash  in  same;  change  clothes  often 
(one  suit);  keep  oiGf  ground  (how?);  eat  no 
IrUit,  no  grease,  no  fried.  Starve?  Not 
much.  Very  heavy  dew  last  night,  wettest 
we've  seen  yet.  Heat  knocked  several  men 
cold  to-day.  They  were  in  a  bad  way  for 
awhile. 

*•  Thunder  all  night  long  out  over  the 
ocean  in  the  direction  of  Siboney.  Had  our 
usual  three  hours*  rain,  but  not  any  heavier 
than  usual.  Band  plays  at  retreat  now— 
*'Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  then  about 
six  numbers.  Several  men  short,  but 
sounds  well,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  it. 
Their  lips  are  soft,  hands  and  fingers  a  little 
•  out  of  practice,  and  five  of  them  were 
wounded,  but  they  are  **in  time*' just  the 
same.  They  did  good  work  in  the  battle 
and  since  in  the  hospital.  Mr.  Clark,  the 
band  leader,  is  the  doctor's  assistant,  same 
as  steward.  He  was  hit  by  piece  of  shell, 
but  not  hurt  much.  He  was  in  the  fight  all 
the  time  with  the  headquarters  and  the 
colors,  carried  some  important  orders  under 
fire,  and  cable  and  mail  down  that  bad  road 
where  sharpshooters  were  so  numerous. 
The  ofl5cers  of  the  regiment  have  joined  in 
a  letter  to  President  McKinley  to  grant  him 
a  commission.  Another  good  rain,  all 
hands  soaked. 

**  Had  the  sad  duty  just  now  of  going 
through  a  dead  man's  stuff,  fixing  up  his 
business,  letters,  etc.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  jolly  and  hearty,  guite  a  sineer. 
Everybody  liked  him.  This  brings  allup 
vividly.  Hit  in  the  groin,  terrible  pain, 
bled  to  death,  couldn't  stop  it.  We  buried 
the  dead  after  midnight  that  day— a  weird 
moonlight  scene  it  was,  four  and  six  in  one 
grave.  Some  of  the  loth,  i6th  and  2nd  were 
m  with  our  regiment,  and  most  of  them 
were  killed  while  in  our  ranks.  We  tried 
to  have  them  all  identified,  and  marked  and 
sodded  their  graves  during  the  truce.  They 
died  like  men.  May  they  rest  in  peace! 
God  help  their  relatives  and  friends.  The 
missing  were  hit  in  the  thick  brush,  and 
never  found.  Poor  fellows!  to  die  without 
help  or  water,  and  alone! 

"Have  just  made  another  pull  for  more 
socks  and  shifts.  Can  never  do  too  much 
for  these  men.  They  are  heroes,  fine  and 
noble,  asking  no  praise,  or  mention  in 
orders,  but  feeling  that  they  have  done  their 
duty.  No  shirks  here.  It  takes  men  to 
stand  what  we've  been  through — and  they 
are  men.** 

**  Quinine,  bip^dose,  head  going,  ears  ring, 
but  must  have  it.  All  our  cooks  sick,  must 
rearrange  details.  Wood  very  scarce.  Rank, 
wet  stuff,  won't  bum.  Trying  to  get  some 
more  Spanish  words  into  my  list  to  remem- 


ber. Goes  slow.  Too  hot.  Got  a  mule  on 
receipt.  He  had  a  sore  on  his  rtbs.  I'm 
trying  to  cure  the  Don  up.    He  cah  kick. 

**  No  fever  at  all  now.  Had  some  in  the 
night.  So  full  of  quinine  that  my  head  is 
buzzing — twelve  grains  and  more  at  a  clip 
sometimes — sour  stuff  too,  but  feel  as  well 
as  possible.  Can't  let  up  for  even  a  few 
hours.  Welcome  news  just  in.  Shafter 
says  the  President  orders  the  fiflh  corps 
home  to  United  States  as  soon  as  boats  can 
be  had  from  the  Porto  Rico  trip.  They 
should  be  here  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Pray  God  we  can  hold  out.  With  His  help 
we  can  and  will.  Awful  hot  to  day.  No 
air  stirring,  very  dull  and  quiet.  Six  men 
sick  in  the  company.  They  are  all  trying 
hard  to  get  up  again.  When  a  man  gets 
away  down,  and  the  fever  bums  strength 
and  heart  out  of  him,  he  doesn't  seem  to 
know  or  care  what  is  being  done,  or  rather 
left  undone.  We  want  as  clean  a  medical 
report  as  possible,  so  have  but  few  excused 
from  duty;  but  many,  very  many  of  the  men 
are  almost  too  weak  to  walk.  We  ought  to 
leave  all  our  stuff  but  rifies  and  belts,  and 
pull  out  soon.  So  full  of  quinine  I  can't  see 
straight  or  hear  well.  Had  some  fever  this 
afternoon  before  the  storm,  and  dosed  well 
to  head  it  off.  Have  been  running  over  old 
memory  work  lately,  recalling  fine  things. 
It  is  alwa^^s  good.  Got  in  corn  and  tomatoes 
and  smoking  tobacco  this  afternoon.  Hus- 
tled some  apricots  and  soup  for  the  sick, 
also  pickles.  Spent  50  plunks  of  the  com- 
pany fund." 

**  Reveille,  salts,  quinine,  clean  up  for 
breakfast,  beef,  coffee,  bread,  apricots.  Sent 
detail  over  to  get  photo  of  our  position  be- 
fore the  surrender,  and  of  the  graves  we  left 
there.  More  mail  in  for  one  of  our  dead 
men.  What  a  dreadful  blow  it  will  be  for 
friends  who  are  still  waiting  for  news ! 
Several  cavalry  regiments  out  on  the  hills 
are  getting  ready  to  load  to-day.  Awful 
heat,  and  for  our  weak  men  to  work  in  it' is 
the  thing  that  kills.  Just  sent  a  detail  after 
a  sick  man  at  brigade  headquarters." 

**  Some  fever  in  the  night;  eighteen  grains 
of  quinine  hit  it  in  the  head.  On  the  go  to- 
day. Breakfast,  beef,  hardtack  and  coffee. 
Sinkers  and  soft  bread  are  out.  Hope  to 
get  more  in  to-day.  Looking  eagerly  for 
some  of  that  big  mail  on  the  dock.  Hope  to 
get  a  peck.  More  thunderstorm.  E  com- 
pany sinking." 

'*  Quinine,  a  little  weak  in  the  knees  and 
your  head  goes  round,  but  O.  K.,  fit  for  any 
duty.  Hope  a  big  share  of  that  mail  on  the 
dock  comes  my  wa}^.  'Manana'  (to-mor- 
row) they  will  nave  it  ready  to  distribute. 
Everything  is  *  manana '  here — due,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  heat.  One  feels  sometimes  as 
if  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  move  or  to 
draw  breath.  Foul  air  so  strong  you  take 
only  short  pulls,  less  poison.  Last  evening 
the  band  played  'Home,  Sweet  Home,* 
*  Auld  Lang  Syne,*  *  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,'  *Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye*  and  some  of 
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SoQsa's  airs.  Several  boms  short.  Three 
coraets,  one  baritone,  one  alto,  one  saxe, 
two  clarionets.  Four  of  the  men  sick,  but 
they  turn  out  to  play  if  they  can  stand  up. 
Right  sort  of  nerve.  The  in^hole  outfit  has 
shown  the  right  color." 

**  We  have  no  real  yellow  fever  cases  yet. 
Ours  are  all  Chagres,  dengue,  and  pernicious 
malaria.  They  all  kill  sometimes,  but  do 
not  spread  fast.  Use  aperient  medicines, 
and  fill  up  with  acid,  vegetables,  and  bitter 
staff,  as  quinine,  etc.  If  one  neglects  this 
for  six  hours,  back  it  comes  worse  than  be- 
fore. O*  Mealy,  of  Companjr  A,  is  dead.  I 
helped  him  when  he  was  hit  July  2nd,  but 
did  not  think  he  was  hit  so  badly.  He  got 
toKew  York  and  died." 

"  I  enclofie  some  chips  from  the  San  Juan 
blockhouse.  It  cost  us  dear.  It  was  held 
b^  600  men  and  1000  in  the  trenches  on  the 
winf^s.  Our  division  was  three  hours  taking 
it,  and  it  cost  500  men.  The  Spanish  for- 
lorn hope  died.  The  English  and  German 
military  attaches  said  it  was  impossible  to 
take  it— rash  work,  but  glorious  grit.  Give 
H.  M.  D.  Erisman  a  piece,  please.  Harry 
will  be  glad  to  have  it.  Douglas  McCaskey, 
of  the  6th  cavalry,  was  recommended  for 
gallantry  in  the  San  Juan  fight.  Another 
quiet,  |)eaceful  Sunday  sunrise.  I  wonder 
what  will  end  the  day.  Sundavs  have  been 
serious  days  with  us.  Received  some  news- 
papers, riarpers  and  Cosmopolitan,  All 
very  welcome,  especially  letters  from  home, 
no  matter  how  old.*' 

"You  ask  about  our  singing  the  'Star 
Spangled  Banner.*  Yes,  we  sang  it,  as  did 
some  others.  Our  own  United  States  lines 
were  then  firing  into  us  (21st)  from  the  rear; 
we  waved  our  colors  and  shouted  the  song 
to  call  them  ofif.  It  was  a  deadly  place  for 
awhile,  with  Spaniards  on  three  sides  and 
our  own  men  in  the  rear. 

'*  Tnst  buried  a  man  of  B  company,  brought 
in  this  morning  verv  ill,  died  at  noon,  buned 
at  retreat.  Poor  fellow!  he  did  his  duty.  It 
has  cast  a  eloom  over  our  whole  command. 
We  were  all  bracing  up  at  the  orders  coming 
to  pull  out  soon  for  tne  boats.  Hope  they 
may  come  very  soon.  I  had  a  man  of  my 
company  brought  in  this  afternoon  very  ill, 
but  he  18  easier  now.  No  volleys  now,  nor 
taps  over  graves.  Too  many  dying  and 
dead,  and  the  men  do  not  want  to  know. 
Depression  always  follows. 

**  Troops  are  loading  out  slowly.  We 
suppose  for  home.  They  say  we  will  go  to 
Porto  Rico,  but  will  hardly  be  needed.  Our 
troops  must  recruit  and  recuperate  for  the 
uezt  campaign.  Fever  list  still  high.  I*m 
clear  again— had  three  spells  of  it.  It  leaves 
a  man  pitifully  weak,  but  care,  medicine, 
grit  ana  proper  food  bring  him  back^  I've 
been  able  to  keep  my  *  nerve,*  and  stay  on 
duty  and  keep  on  sick  report.  My  first  real 
attack  was  July  13th  All  night  of  the  12th 
on  picket,  which  followed  a  hard  day  in  the 
mud  fixing  up  the  pits  after  the  fights  of  the 
loth  and   nth — on  duty  almost  continu- 


ously, with  very  little  sleep,  from  early  on 
the  loth  to  the  13th.  Suppose  I  was  used 
up  and  ready  for  it. 

**  Getting  ready  to  move.  The  Yellow 
Jack  board  selected  seventeen  of  the  Twenty- 
first  to  remain,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
germs  of  the  fever.  Poor  fellows,  they  look 
hopeless.  We  were  to  move  out  this  even- 
ing and  go  on  the  St.  Louis,  but  that  d'eal  is 
on.  Looking  for  more  immunes.  Those 
here  are  drinking  too  much  and  will  be  sick 
sure.  Our  people  do  not  drink  at  all.  Bad 
for  fever. 

**  Orders  are  to  leave  everything  except 
our  guns  and  ammunition.  All  tentage, 
blankets,  clothes,  underclothes  and  per- 
sonal property  are  to  be  burned,  to  prevent 
our  carrying  contagion.  I'm  rather  rattled^ 
I  believe — ^so  much  good  news  coming  all  at 
once.  Have  just  sent  a  detail  to  hustle 
up  ten  dollars'  worth  of  canned  fruit  and 
prunes  for  the  company.  Celebrate!  New 
York,  ahoy!" 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford — Supt.  Potts :  At  this  date, 
August  4th,  teachers  have  been  elected  for 
all  the  schools  except  those  in  ^v^  districts. 
There  was  not  a  single  change  in  Bedford 
and  Everett.  Saxton,  Schellsburg  and 
Hyndman  retained  their  last  year's  princi- 
pals. Many  improvements  are  under  way 
m  dififerent  townships.  Broad  Top  divides- 
the  Kearney  school;  Coaldale  adds  an  addi- 
tional room ;  Colerain  builds  a  new  house, 
and  puts  in  two  slate  boards;  Pleasantville 
has  added  a  library  room  to  the  house;  Prov- 
idence West  added  one  school  at  Riverside  ;: 
Snake  Spring  is  building  two  new  houses, 
one  a  new  district,  the  otner  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Hodel  school:  St.  Clair  East  is  putting 
up  a  two-roomed  building  at  Fishertown; 
and  St.  Clair  West  one  new  building  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  room  at  Ryot.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  improvements  reported. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp  :  The  new  school 
year  opens  auspiciously.  Kutztown,  Cen- 
treport  and  Lower  Alsace  increased  the- 
school  term,  and  fully  a  dozen  districts  have- 
raised  the  salaries.  New  buildings  are  in 
process  of  erection  in  Lower  Heidelberg, 
Spring,  Boyertown,  Ruscomb  Manor.  Upper 
Tulpehocken.  Bern,  Upper  Bethel,  andCole- 
brookdale.  Spring  is  erecting  in  West  Read- 
ing an  eight-room  building  with  modem- 
equipment  costing  $15,006 ;  also  a  modem 
two-room  building.  Boyerstown  is  erecting* 
an  eight-room  building  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
This  will  probably  be  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Colebrook  is- 
building  a  two-room  house,  and  Tulpe- 
hocken a  five-room  house.  All  the  build-^ 
ings  that  are  going  up  will  be  first-class. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Weaver:  I  am  sorry 
to  report  that  in  at  least  two  districts  the- 
wages  have  been  lowered  and  the  term  short- 
ened, regardless  of  the  promise  of  an  increase 
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in  the  State  appropriation.  A  number  of 
otbers  have  lengthened  the  term,  and  a 
number  of  new  houses  are  being  built. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht :  New  houses 
are  being  bnilt  in  several  of  our  districts. 
Rapho  township  is  about  completing  a  hand- 
some one-room  house,  which  in  point  of  size, 
convenience  and  health  is  a  model  school- 
house  building.  Its  floor  dimensions  are 
40x32  feet,  apportioned  off  into  entrance  hall, 
spacious  cloak  rooms  and  the  school  room. 
No  platform,  cellar  under  the  whole  house, 
twin  windows  with  transoms  above  each,  sin- 
.gle  desks  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  broad  avenue  aisle  around  the  four  walls, 
are  the  other  features  of  the  building.  Man- 
heim  township  is  about  breaking  ground 
for  a  two-room  onestory  brick  house  at  Ore- 
gon. The  building  has  been  designed  by  an 
architect,  and  will  be  one  of  our  comfortable, 
substantial  school  houses  when  completed. 
The  board  has  taken  the  precaution  of  mak- 
ing diligent  inquiry  for  the  best  approved 
features  in  school  architecture,  and  has  also 
inspected  several  houses  in  other  districts 
witn  a  view  of  gaining  a  working  knowledge 
of  new  ideas  in  this  kind  of  buildings.  The 
annual  teachers*  picnic  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  county  will  be  held  at  Rutland  park  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  August.  This  educa- 
tional event  is  the  rallying  point  of  five  or 
six  thousand  people  from  Uiis  and  adjoining 
counties.  Speakers  from  abroad  will  address 
the  meeting .  School  transportation  is  to  be 
tried  in  this  county.  Drumore  has  it  on  the 
programme  for  the  coming  year.  The  chil- 
dren will  be  transported  by  team.  The  boaixl 
has  entered  into  contract  to  have  the  pupils 
conveved  from  a  central  point  of  imeetmg 
agreed  upon  in  the  home  district  to  a  scho^ 
house  two  miles  off  in  an  adjoining  district. 
The  plan  will  be  tried  as  an  experiment,  and 
was  sugg[ested  as  a  compromise  to  a  request 
from  petitioners  for  a  new  school  district, 
because  of  the  ^reat  distance  of  the  house  to 
which  the  neighborhood  had  always  been 
sending.  The  patrons  directly  concerned 
have  approved  the  plan,  and  the  practical 
working  and  result  of  it  will  be  watched 
wi  h  mnch  interest  in  local  school  circles. 
Should  the  plan  prove  a  failure,  the  district 
will  build  a  new  house  by  another  year. 

Lebanon — Snpt.  Snoke:  Our  teachers  are 
all  employed.  With  a  few  exceptions  our 
districts  selected  the  very  best  teachers. 
Jackson  district  has  increased  the  term  to 
seven  months.  In  general,  salaries  will  be 
the  same  as  last'year.  I  issued  120  certifi- 
cates as  a  result  of  my  examinations— a 
smaller  number  than  usual. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper^:  The  annual 
examination  ot  teachers  has  been  com- 
pleted, except  the  special  appointed  for  Sep- 
tember loth.  Of  the  104  applicants  there 
were  only  seventeen  who  had  not  passed  the 
provisional  examination  last  year.  Several 
of  the  new  applicants  did  the  best  work. 
There  were  some  failures,  however,  includ- 
ing seven  of  the  new  applicants  and  one  who 


had  previously  done  some  teaching.  Our 
directors,  for  the  most  part,  seem  bent  on 
securing  the  best  teaching  talent.  This  is 
commendable  in  these  officials  upon  whom 
rests  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility.  Suc- 
cess to  them  in  their  worthy  efforts. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman:  Sat- 
urday, July  16,  the  comer-stone  of  the  new 
brick  building  to  be  erected  in  Dalmatia 
(indpendent  district)  was  laid  with  appro- 
priate exercises.  This  building,  when  com- 
pleted according  to  specifications,  will  be 
the  finest  and  best  school  building  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county.  A  new 
frame  building,  26x36  feet,  will  be  erected 
in  West  Cameron  township,  made  necessary 
by  the  division  of  Cameron  township.  A 
new  frame  building  will  also  be  erected  on 
Hoover's  Island  by  the  districts  of  Jackson 
and  Lower  Augusta,  a  part  of  the  island  be- 
in^  in  each  of  the  two  townships.  The 
building  seems  to  be  a  necessity,  because  of 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  crossing 
the  river  in  times  of  high  water  and  floating 
ice.  A  small  frame  house  will  be  erected  in 
Rockefeller  township,  upon  a  new  site,  neces- 
sitated by  the  crowded  condition  of  one  of 
the  schools,  and  bylthe  fact  that  the  distance 
is  too  great  to  make  the  compulsor3'  attend- 
ance law  operative.  Coal  township  will  erect 
a  new  brick  building  at  Springneld.  The 
equipment  will  be  alK>ut  the  same  as  that  of 
the  new  Cameron  building  in  West  Shamo- 
kin.  Mt.  Carmel  township  contemplates  the 
building  of  a  new  house  at  Marion  Heights, 
a  new  townsite  recently  laid  out  there. 

SOMERSBT— Supt.  Pritts:  Paint  township 
has  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  four-room 
building  at  Windber.  Somerset  will  build 
a  two-room  house  at  Listie.  One-room 
houses  will  be  built  at  Tenner,  Blk  Lick, 
Stony  Creek  and  Upper  Turkeyfoot  town- 
ships. The  teachers'  examinations,  with 
the  exception  of  one  special,  have  all  been 
held.  Of  the  459  applicants  examined,  150 
were  rejected.  About  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  countjr  have  employed  their 
teachers  for  the  coming  year.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  wages  were  lowered  ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  majority  of  the  dis- 
tricts they  have  been  raised. 

SuLUVAN—Supt.  Meylert :  Bight  pupils 
successfully  passed  the  examination  for 
common  school  diplomas.  Dushore  has 
added  one  month  to  the  school  term  and  La- 

Sorte  has  established  another  ^rade.  Several 
istricts  contemplate  len^henin^  the  school 
term.  Under  the  new  distribution  law  our 
county  gains  over  $3500.  Some  of  this  money 
will  be  used  as  the  law  contemplates,  in 
lengthening  term  and  increasing  salaries. 
Union— Supt,  Stapleton  :  The  month  of 
June  was  one  of  marked  fruitfulness  in  edu- 
cational, affairs.  Under  the  direction  of 
Prof  B.  R,  Johnson,  ex-superintendent  of 
the  county,  the  schools  of  I^wisburg  grad- 
uated the  largest  class  in  their  history.  Con- 
spicuous upon  the  stage  was  the  flag-draped 
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chair  of  one  of  the  class  who  had  gone  to  the 
war,  but  who  was  not  for  that  reason  de- 
prived of  his  diploma.  Central  Pennsylvania 
College  closed  its  year's  work  with  excep- 
tionally fine  exercises  and  bright  prospects 
for  the  future.  Bucknell  University  com- 
mencement was  the  best  in  its  history.  The 
large  and  enthusiastic  gatherings  attested 
its  popufarity  and  fitness.  The  many  stu- 
dents who  have  gone  from  this  institution 
to  defend  our  country's  flag  and  fight  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  conferred  upon  the  occa- 
sion a  distinction  of  patriotism  that  was  felt 
to  an  unusual  degree.  The  boys  in  blue,  the 
flag-draped  chairs  and  the  patriotic  ad- 
dresses enhanced  the  military  feeling. 

Wyoming — Supt.  Jarvis:  The  directors  of 
Mehoopany  (Independent  district)  are  put- 
ting a  new  heating  furnace  into  their  scnool 
house  and  refurnishing  the  building  ;  they 
have  also  adopted  several  new  text- books  and 
are  regradine  their  schools.  Tunkhannock 
borough  will  enforce  the  compulsory  school 
law  this  year.  Strenuous  measures  will  be 
put  in  force  if  necessary— a  position  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  full  of  wisdom  and  will 
redound  to  the  future  benefit  and  well-being 
of  the  children  who  will  be  afiectcd  by  this 
action.  Let  every  board  of  the  county  fall 
strictly  in  line  on  this  subject,  and  there 
will  be  more  bovs  and  girls  growine  up 
around  us  who  will  some  day  rise  up  and  call 
blessed  those  who  exerted  themselves  in 
having  the  law  enforced.  We  have  prepared 
a  course  of  study  for  our  rural  ungraded 
schools.  It  provides  for  gradation,  close 
supervision,  and  graduation.  It  will  aflbrd 
opportunity  for  direction  and  classification 
of  the  work  in  these  schools.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  system  may  be  adopted  in  several 
of  the  districts  this  year. 

York  Co. — Supt.  Gardner  :  Chanceford, 
Lower  Chancefora  and  Bast  Hopewell  town- 
ships have  arranged  for  a  seven-months' 
school  term. 

I^ADiNG — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  Superintendent  Mackey 
for  July:  An  event  of  special  interest  was 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  JubileeSchool  Parade 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  7th.  The  chil- 
dren were  admirably  trained  to  march,  hand- 
somely and  appropriately  uniformed,  and 
completely  officered  as  companies,  battal- 
ions, regiments,  brigadeSi  and  divisions. 
Their  parade  is,  I  l^lieve,  generallv  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  most 
inspiring  and  most  aflecting  si|;hts  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  city,  and  it  certainly  has  won 
much  well-deserved  praise.  The  sight  of 
such  an  army  of  bo^s  and  girls  must  thrill 
the  hearts  of  every  friend  of  education,  every 
lover  of  humanity.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
occasions  when  the  magnitude  of  the  school 
system,  its  vast  possibilities  and  responsi- 
bilities and  the  magnificent  power  and  prom- 
ise of  youth  can  be  so  vivialy  portrayed  to, 
and  so  deeply  impressed  upon,  tne  minds  and 
hearts  of  so  many  of  our  citizens.  We  cer- 
tainly have  reason  to  expect  that  the  thous- 


ands who  beheld  that  splendid  column  will 
have  increased  respect  for  the  discipline  and 
organization  of  the  schools,  a  keener  sense 
of  the  significance  of  these  vast  munitions 
of  war,  a  clearer  vision  of  the  possibilities 
and  vigorous  life  of  "  Young  America,"  and 
that  they  will  therefore  work  the  more  zeal- 
ously, vote  the  more  judiciously,  and  pay 
taxes  the  more  cheerfully,  that  this  army 
may  march  to  greater  victories  and  reach  its 
*  highest  destiny.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  the  results  of  the  school  parade 
were  all  for  good.  The  pupils  were  tne  bet- 
ter for  their  lessons  in  military  terms  and 
military  etigtuette,  their  drill  in  military 
evolution,  with  its  training  in  martial  bear- 
ing and  prompt  obedience  to  command,  and 
its  spirit  of  courage  and  endurance.  More 
than  one  teacher  has.told  me  of  many  quon- 
dam troublesome  boys,  who,  through  their 
experience  as  officers  or  as  privates,  nave  re- 
alized as  never  before  the  necessity  of  order 
and  obedience  as  conditions  for  effective 
work  and  organization,  and  who  have  vol- 
untarily come  to  profess  new  allegiance  and 
exhibit  a  new  and  most  encouraging  zeal 
for  good  government  in  school. 

And  then  there  have  been  deeper  lessons  of 
whose  fruit  on  we  cherish  even  greater 
hopes;  the  lesson  of  the  power  of  united 
effort,  the  lesson  of  enthusiasm  in  an  unself- 
ish cause,  the  lesson  of  reverence  for  grati- 
tude to  the  generations  of  the  past,  by  whose 
life-blood  we  are  nourished,  the  lesson  of 
civic  pride  and  patriotism,  the  lesson  of  that 
noble  public  spirit  that  is  to  anjr  city  the 
source  of  its  richest  blessings  and  its  great- 
est wealth. 

Not  the  least  significant  of  the  results  of 
the  school  parade  were  the  flag-raisings  at 
the  various  buildings  throughout  the  city. 
There  were  fine  parades  by  the  schools,  with 
martial  music,  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences of  thousands  of  neighbors  and  friends 
of  the  schools,  interesting[  programmes,  with 
patriotic  songs  by  the  children,  and  stirring 
addresses  by  prominent  citizens,  and  the 
flags  sent  aloft  to  the  breeze  with  salutes  by 
the  Boys'  Brigades,  and  rockets,  and  red 
fire,  and  the  rapturous  shouts  of  young  and 
old  alike.  These  have  been  great  and  most 
favorable  occasions  for  instruction  not  to  be 
had  from  books,  an  education  that  the  com- 
munity cannot  buy  for  money,  and  which 
we  should  spare  no  eflbrt  to  obtain. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Lose:  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  high  school  and  commer- 
cial departments  fifty- nine  pupils  received 
diplomas.  While  the  progress  of  schools 
cannot  be  very  well  indicated  by  percent- 
ages the  following  comparison  of  Sjures  be- 
tween 1897  and  1898  shows  very  satisfactory 
results  for  the  latter  :       ^^^^   ^^^ 

Total  enrollment 5007  5041  increaee  34 

Monthly  enrollment   .      ...  452?  459^  increase  69 

Average  attendance 4043  423a  increase  180 

Average  present  every  day  .  .  i6<  6  1949  increase  343 

Percentage  attendance ....  89  90  increase  01 

Number  truancy  cases.  ...  348  300  decrease  48 

Number  tardy  cases 10250  8767  decrease  1483 

Promotions 3417  3640  increase  223 
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I.  Sweet  bird,  thy  ear  -  ly  note     bgay,    In  woodland  or    in    glade; 

a.  Sweet  bird,   I  hear  thy  welcome  call.    As  on    tfayhal-cyon  wing; 

3.  Could    I     but  live  those  youthful  hours — That  happy  time  once  more, 


It  tells  of  floweis  that 

Now  joy-ous  swell,  now 

I'd  laugh  a^  care  and 


ne'er  de-cay.  Of  joys  that  nev  -  er  lade;  Thy  song,  so  sweet -ly  it  doth  float  O'er 
gent  -  ly  fall,  Sweet  warb-lcr  of  the  spring  I  How  man  -  y  hours  I've  sat  and  heard  Thy 
scat- ter flowers  As  gai  -  ly    as      of      yore.         *Tis  true,  our  fleet -ing days  im-part    Al* 


leaf -y  bank  and    dell,  It  seems  some  spirit's  mocking  note,  From  EchoT silver  shell, 

ten-der,  lov-  ing    lay  I  Oh !  thou  didst  seem  some  spirit  bird  From  Eden  lands  a  -  way. 

temate  hopes  and  fears ;        But  many  a  joy  lights  up  the  heart,      Along  the  flight  oi  yean. 
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BowDoin  Class  Song  of  185I. 
Rbv.  Frank  Sbwaxjl. 
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THE  LAND   OF   MEMORY. 
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I.  Full    far      away      a     cit  •  y  stands, 'Midthree-fold  walls  of  years:  The  soul    sea  washes 
2.  The  brim-ming  cup  we  th^  shall  fill.    No  clink  -  ing    an  -  swer  lends ;  The  jov  -  ial  song  we 
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on     its  strands,  Its  skies  are  smiles  and  tears ;       There  dwell  all  those  who've  gone  before,  Tlieie 
there  shall  sing.  In  si  -  lence  'gins  and  ends.  But     in  that  land  will  meet  full  oft.    This 


soon    we  all  shall  be ;   Yet  they  who  there  give  hand  to  hand.  That  warm  hand  never    see. 
good  -  ly  com  -  pa  -  ny ;  And  each    to  each    a   health  wiUpledge,That  land  of  mem  -  o  -  ry. 
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THE  BEST  LESSON:  "IN  THE  BEGINNING,  G(  ■ 


SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  EARNEST  THINKERS. 


0 


N  a  skull  these  words  were  written: 
Lamp,  what  hast  thou  done  with  the 
flame?  Skeleton,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  the  soul  ?  Deserted  cage,  what  hast 
thou  done  with  the  bird  ?  Volcano,  what 
hast  thou  done  with  the  lava?  Slave, 
what  hast  thou  done  with  thy  master? 
Death,  what  hast  thou  done  with  Life  ? 

Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  say:  What 
a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble  in 
reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  form 
and  movioR,  how  express  and  admirable! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  in  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of 
the  world  !  the  paragon  of  animals  ! 

Chapin  says:  Man  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  a  growing  and  exhaustless 
force.  The  world  was  spread  out  around 
him  to  be  seized  and  conquered.  Realms 
of  infinite  truth  burst  open  above  him, 
inviting  him  to  tread  those  shining  coasts 
along  which  Newton  dropped  his  plum- 
met, and  Herschel  sailed,  a  Columbus  of 
the  skies ! 

Carlyle:  We  are  the  miracle  of  miracles 
—the  great  inscrutable  mystery  of  God. 
We  cannot  understand  it,  we  know  not 
how  to  speak  of  it;  but  we  may  feel  and 
know  if  we  like  that  it  is  verily  so. 

And  Theodore  Parker:  **The  discoverer 

An  address  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
the  City  of  Lancaster,  August  30,  1898,  by  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  principal  Bovs'  High  School  and 
publisher  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


finds  nothing  so  grand  or  tall  as  himself, 
nothing  so  valuable  to  him.  The  great- 
est star  is  that  at  the  little  end  of  the  tel- 
escope— the  star  that  is  looking,  not 
looked  after  nor  looked  at."  And  again: 
**Man  is  the  jewel  of  God,  who  has 
created  this  material  world  to  keep  his 
treasure  in.'* 

Emerson :  O  rich  and  various  man  I 
thou  palace  of  sight  and  sound,  carrying 
in  thy  senses  the  morning  and  the  night 
and  the  unfathomable  galaxy ;  in  thy 
brain  the  geometry  of  the  city  of  God;  in 
thy  heart  the  power  of  love  and  the  realms 
of  right  and  wrong.  An  individual  man 
is  a  fruit  which  it  cost  all  the  foregoing 
ages  to  form  and  ripen.  He  is  strong  not 
to  do,  but  to  live;  not  in  his  arms,  but  in 
his  heart;  not  as  an  agent,  but  as  a  fact. 

Pascal:  What  a  chimera  is  man!  What 
a  singular  phenomenon!  What  a  chaos! 
What  a  scene  of  contrariety !  A  judge  of 
all  things,  yet  a  feeble  worm;  the  shrine 
of  truth,  yet  a  mass  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty; at  once  the  glory  and  the  scorn 
of  the  universe.  If  he  boasts,  I  lower  him ; 
if  he  lowers  himself,  I  raise  him;  either 
way  I  contradict  him,  till  he  learns  that  he 
is  a  monstrous,  incomprehensible  mystery. 

Henry  Giles:  Man  is  greater  than  a 
world,  than  systems  of  worlds.  There  is 
more  mystery  in  the  union  of  soul  with 
the  physical  than  in  the  creation  of  a 
universe. 
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*  *  Man  perfected  by  society , ' '  says 
Aristotle,  **  is  the  best  of  all  animals;  he 
is  the  most  terrible  of  all  when  he  lives 
without  law  and  without  justice.** 

**Omit  a  few  of  the  most  abstruse 
sciences,  *  *  says  another  observant  thinker, 
"and  mankind's  study  of  man  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  literature.  The 
burden  of  history  is  what  man  has  been; 
of  law,  what  he  does;  of  physiology  and 
the  story  of  to-day,  what  he  is;  of  ethics, 
what  he  ought  to  be;  of  revelation,  what 
he  shall  be.*' 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have  this, 
when  written  and  by  whom  no  man  can 
tell:  "And  O-*^^  said,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  2  and  after  our  likeness; 

and  let  hin  /e  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image;  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him;  male  and  female  created 
he  them.  .  And  God  saw  everything  that 
he  had  made,and  behold  it  was  very  good.  *  * 

And  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians, 
says. to  them:  **  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  d  welleth  in  you?  If  any  man  defile  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy;  for 
the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple 
ye  are.**  Again:  "What!  know  ye  not 
that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of 
God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own?" 

All  this  and  infinitely  more  is  said  of 
man.  Each  of  us  here  present  has  that 
skull  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
pencil  of  the  thoughtful  querist.  Where 
will  we  be  then— you  and  I  ?  Each  of 
us  is  that  paragon  of  animals;  upon  each 
of  us  those  realms  of  infinite  truth  burst 
open  from  above;  each  of  us  is  that  in- 
scrutable mystery  of  God,  that  palace  of 
light  and  sound,  that  outcome  of  the 
ages,  that  scene  of  contrariety,  that  best 
and  worst  of  animals,  that  strangest  of 
beings  who  makes  himself  so  much  the 
subject  of  thought  and  discussion  as  with 
that  alone  almost  to  monopolize  the  wide 
field  of  literature.  Each  of  us  is  made  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God— words  we 
might  well  say  with  bated  breath — and 
each  of  us  should  be  the  temple  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 

This  wondrous  being,  man,  comes  upon 
the  earth  utterly  helpless.  He  is  cared  for 
wisely  and  lovingly,  for  the  most  part, 
until  slowly  he  begins  to  learn  where  he 


is,  and  more  slowly  still  what  he  is.  Ten 
thousand  things  must  be  learned,  and 
blessed  is  he  who  has  wise  teachers  and 
the  willing  and  eager  spirit  of  one  athirst 
for  knowledge.  All  useful  knowledge 
must  be  of  greater  or  less  value,  but  there 
are  some  things  essential  to  any  proper 
view  of  human  origin,  relations,  duty, 
destiny,  which  to  know  or  to  believe  is  a 
matter  of  transcendent  importance. 

We  are  here.  This  no  one  can  deny. 
We  have  been  created.  This  again 
seems  evident.  We  have  been  put  into 
a  world,  itself  a  creation,  filled  with  cre- 
ated things  in  infinite  variety  and  sub- 
serving uses  numberless  and  varied  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  note  or  know. 
All  this  argues  a  creator  or  creators  wise 
and  good  and  powerful.  In  admiring 
wonder,  in  reverent  awe,  in  fervent  grati- 
tude, in  agonizing  dread,  these  may  be 
named  and  worshiped;  and  this  belief, 
and  this  worship,  taught  and  practiced 
through  generations  and  by  millions,  has 
been  religion.  The  prevailing  religions 
of  the  past  have  taught  the  worship  of 
many  gods,  and  this  almost  without  ex- 
ception. While  in  many,  perhaps  most, 
perhaps  all,  of  these  there  has  been  much 
that  was  good  and  helpful  to  man,  they 
have  at  no  time  answered  his  deepest 
need,  and  they  have  passed  or  are  passing 
away.  The  mighty  gods  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  are  dead.  The  blood 
of  countless  victims  flows  red  no  more 
upon  their  consecrated  shrines;  the  mov- 
ing chant  of  the  priestly  chorus  is  stilled 
forever;  the  fire  has  gone  out  on  all  their 
sacred  altars;  and  the  ruins  of  their  gor- 
geous temples  but  mark  the  way  of  hu- 
man progress  down  the  ages.  It  is  one  of 
the  saddest  commentaries  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  human  wisdom  and  the  credulity 
of  human  faith,  one  of  the  most  humiliat- 
ing lessons  of  history,  that  these  great 
systems  of  man-made  religion,  taught  so 
confidently,  believed  in  so  profoundly, 
accepted  so  long  and  so  universally, 
should  be  so  utterly  rejected,  abandoned, 
dishonored.  Alas!  their  gods  were  no 
gods,  in  the  sense  of  the  grand  old  defini- 
tion: "God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal, 
and  unchangeable,  m  his  being,  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and 
truth.*'  They  were  the  offspring  of  men's 
brains  and  the  work  of  men's  hands. 

Man  is  so  made  that  he  must  believe  in 
something,  must  worship  something,  out- 
side of  himself.     Sometimes,  it  is  true. 
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men  have  worshipped  and  do  worship 
themselves,  but  such  are  monsters  rather 
than  men.  It  is  this  universal  need  that 
has  led  to  the  making  of  so  many  relig- 
ions. The  past  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  religious  systems  that,  as  we  have  said, 
were  abandoned  as  failures,  and  the  graves 
of  faiths  that  are  dead  forevermore;  and 
to-day  there  are  hundreds  of  false  relig- 
ions that  will  likewise  perish.  Is  there 
any  that  will  last  ?  Natural  religion  has 
taught  man  many  things,  but  he  needs 
light  from  a  source  higher  than  himself 
or  the  world  about  him.  We  are  told  in 
the  Book  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
that  from  the  creation  of  man  in  His  own 
image  until  now,  "  He  has  never  left  Him- 
self without  a  witness  among  men."  It 
may  be  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
future  life,  for  many  devout  spirits,  to 
trace  the  line  of  those  who  have  kept  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  from  the  time 
of  its  revelation  to  man,  down  through 
Abraham  to  the  end.  Aside  from  Abra- 
ham, and  contemporary  with  him,  was 
Melchizidek  also,  the  king  of  Salem,  a 
"priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  who  is 
named  with  honor  in  the  Old  Testament 
record,  and  doubtless  many  another 
sainted  soul  nameless  on  earth  but  known 
in  the  heavens.  Abraham  was  called  to 
be  the  father  of  a  great  people,  to  whom, 
as  St  Paul  tells  us,  were  committed  "the 
oracles  of  God,"  and  whose  tenacity  of 
life  as  a  people,  amid  incredible  persecu- 
cutions  continued  through  long  centuries, 
has  been  the  marvel  of  history.  They 
believed  in  one  God,  omniscient,  omnip- 
otent, omnipresent,  and  any  idol  repre- 
senting him  was  forbidden.  The  nations 
around  them  were  polytheistic  and  rep- 
resented their  gods  in  idol  forms  in  end- 
less variety. 

Dwelling  intensely  upon  the  thought 
of  God,  believing  themselves  his  chosen 
people,  many  in  every  generation,  no 
doubt,  grew  arrogantly  proud  in  their 
fancied  superiority  to  the  nations  about 
them,  and  so  met  loss  and  fell  to  evil ;  while 
others  of  pure  life  and  high  thought, 
with  earnest,  longing,  fervent  prayer, 
and  confident  expectation  that  God,  their 
near  friend  and  proteetor,  would  answer 
and  bless,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  in 
spirit  to  the  Divine,  thus  developing  in 
their  best  people,  both  men  and  women, 
a  power  to  perceive  spiritual  truth  and 
to  communicate  it  to  others  and  to  the 
world,  which  we  speak  of  as  '*  by  inspir- 
ation of  God,"  and  to  which  we  are  in- 


debted for  the  most  justly  prized,  and  the 
most  spiritually  helpful  literature  of  the 
world.  To  these  elect  souls  we  owe  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  still  more  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  old  fore- 
shadows the  new.  Without  the  new  the 
old  must  have  remained  simply  the  sacred 
books  of  a  remarkable  people.  But  with 
the  new,  which  were  to  spread  every- 
where, they  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  literature  of  mankind.  The 
Jews  were  not  a  missionary  people.  They 
were  "separate  from  the  nations,"  and 
were  gratified  at  such  distinction. 

Among  those  rare  families  in  Jndea  in 
which  the  process  of  s  ^*i>t*ial  refinement 
had  gone  on  through  ^  K-  generations, 
there  was  one  of  such  ex.  \.  jrdinary  char- 
acter, that  from  it,  in  the  fulness  of  time 
there  were  bom  into  the  world,  within 
the  same  year,  two  of  the  greatest  men  in 
human  history.  Their  mothers  were 
cousins.  The  oldest- bom  went  to  the 
block  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years;  the 
other,  who  was  the  younger  by  six 
months,  died  on  a  Roman  cross  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three.  In  the  three  years 
preceding  his  death,  though  he  is  not 
known  to  have  left  a  word  or  line  in 
manuscript,  he  lived  a  life  and  taught  a 
doctrine  and  a  faith  that  were  to  rev- 
olutionize the  thought  and  practice  of 
the  world.  This  man,  Jesus  Christ,  is, 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question,  the  most 
wonderful  being  that  has  ever  grown  to 
manhood  in  our  world  And  of  the  other^ 
it  was  He  who  said,  with  knowledge  that 
was  never  at  fault:  **  Among  them  that  are- 
bom  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a. 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist .  * '  The  disr- 
ciples  of  this  man  Jesus,  who  during  his, 
life  declared  himself,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
Son  of  God,  after  his  death  wrote  brief  ac- 
counts of  what  they  had  heard  him  say 
and  seen  him  do;  they  wrote  letters,  also, 
to  the  churches  which,  later,  were  estab- 
lished in  the  regions  in  and  beyond  Judea.. 
In  contrast  with  the  old,  the  new  was  to 
be  a  missionary  faith.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,"  had  been  the  gracious  com- 
mand of  the  Master.  For  nearly  nineteen 
hundred  years  that  command  has  been 
obeyed.  The  new  doctrines  taught  in 
these  books  have  been  as  leaven  through- 
out the  world,  and  men  have  come  to 
look  with  other  eyes  upon  life  and  duty, 
upon  death  and  immortality.  Life  has 
grown  better  because  of  its  greater  com- 
fort and  more   humane  enjoyment,   its 
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broader  wisdom  and  grander  hope.  Love 
has  grown  sweeter  in  the  higher  knowl- 
edge that  '*it  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

The  great  motive  forces  of  the  world, 
as  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  has  said,  **  are 
in  its  beliefs.  To  do  the  works  of  God 
we  must  begin  with  believing,  and  that 
will  lead  to  the  right  acts.  Faith,  as 
James  Freeman  Clarke  well  says,  is  the 
mighty  steam  engine  in  the  basement 
which  supplies  all  the  power  for  all  the 
machinery  in  the  upper  stories.  The 
world  gets  its  life,  not  out  of  the  bread 
that  perisheth,  but  from  the  intercourse 
it  has  with  tij^  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
The  whole  shape  of  its  civilization  is  de- 
termined by  the  beliefs  about  God  which 
underlie  them.  As  Vico  says,  a  people's 
idea  of  the  divine  supplies  both  the 
motive  and  the  goal  of  development." 

It  is  told  of  Henry  W.  Sage,  the  re- 
vered benefactor  of  Cornell  University, 
that  '*  he  regarded  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
as  the  only  worthy  end  of  human  exist- 
ence." In  this  lay  the  secret  of  his  work 
for  humanity.  He  saw  little  good  in  the 
making  or  accumulating  of  money  ex- 
cept for  the  higher  ends  for  which  it  may 
be  used,  and  which  in  the  next  life  he 
might  regard  with  satisfaction  and  ap- 
proval. The  number  of  such  men  to 
whom  the  **  things  of  the  Spirit "  are  very 
real  is  growing.  The  other  life  seems  not 
so  far  off  as  it  used  to  be.  God  is  nearer, 
and  more  a  father  than  a  judge.  Men's 
eyes  and  hearts  are  being  opened  more 
and  more  to  the  truth  that  "  in  him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea,  the  hills 

and  the  plains. 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  vision  of  Him  who 

reifi^ns  ? 
Speak  to  Him  thon,  for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with 

spirit  can  meet— 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than 

hands  and  feet. 

So  Tennyson  sings.  And  it  is  such 
profound  conviction  as  this  that  gives  to 
his  verse  much  of  its  depth  and  power. 
'*I  hardly  dare  name  his  name,"  he 
writes;  **  but  take  away  belief  in  the  self- 
conscious  personality  of  God,  and  you 
take  away  the  backbone  of  the  world.  On 
God  and  God- like  men  we  build  our 
trust."  To  a  young  man  who  was  about 
going  to  the  university  he  said,  **The 
love  of  God  is  the  true  basis  of  duty, 
truth,  reverence,  loyalty,  love,  virtue  and 
work."  A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
talked  long  and  earnestly  of  the  person- 


ality and  love  of  God,  ''  that  God  whose 
eyes  consider  the  poor,  who  careth  for 
the  sparrow."  **For  myself,"  he  says, 
"  the  world  is  but  the  shadow  of  God," 
and  **  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
than  this  world  dreams  of. "  So  of  Words- 
worth, and  many  another  poet  who  has 
g^ven  expression  to  this  highest  truth, 
seen  with  the  vision  of  the  seer,  and 
known  by  the  deepest  instinct  of  the 
human  heart:  *'  In  the  beginning,  God." 

I  once  met  a  thoughtful  scholar,  says 
Bishop  Whipple,  who  told  me  that  for 
years  he  had  read  every  book  he  could 
which  assailed  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  said  he  should  have  be- 
come an  infidel  but  for  three  things: 
First:  I  am  a  man.  I  am  going  some- 
where. To-night  I  am  a  day  nearer  the 
grave  than  I  was  last  night.  I  have  read 
all  such  books  can  tell  me.  They  shed 
not  one  solitary  ray  of  hope  or  light  upon 
the  darkness.  They  shall  not  take  away 
the  only  guide  and  leave  me  stone  blind. 
Second:  I  had  a  mother.  I  saw  her  go 
down  into  the  dark  valley  where  I  am 
going,  and  she  leaned  upon  an  unseen 
arm  as  calmly  as  a  child  goes  to  sleep  on 
the  breast  of  its  mother.  I  know  that 
was  not  a  dream.  Third:  I  have  three 
motherless  daughters  (and  he  said  it  with 
tears  in  his  eyes).  They  have  no  pro- 
tector but  myself.  I  would  rather  kill 
them  than  leave  them  in  this  sinful  world 
if  you  blot  out  from  it  all  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel. 

In  a  sermon  on  ''  Immortal  Life,"  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  said:  "The  life  we 
live  to-day  is  not  just  for  the  day,  April 
4,  1897.  ^  Christian  mother  dandles  ner 
child  upon  her  knee,  watches  over  it  in 
its  sickness,  attends  to  its  wants,  sacri- 
fices herself  in  a  hundred  petty  ways  for 
the  child.  And  the  child  feels  all  her 
love,  though  not  fully  conscious  of  all  it 
means.  But  there  passes  from  the  mother 
to  the  child  an  inspiration,  not  of  love 
only,  but  of  infinite  life.  I  do  not  say 
merely  of  larger  life;  but  of  infinite  life, 
of  life  which  is  immortal.  And  this  life 
the  child  will  never  lose.  It  has  uncon- 
sciously passed  from  mother  to  child,  and 
it  is  his  forever.  The  first  few  years  of 
this  life  carry  with  them  the  inspiration  for 
all  the  future:  a  life  which  all  the  diffi- 
culties, the  despairing  thoughts,  the  evil 
of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  society, 
the  chance  situation  and  trial,  can  never 
entirely  put  out,  for  it  is  an  infinite,  an 
immortal  life." 
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Here  is  the  passing  onward  of  life — 
bias  given,  power  transmitted — and  we 
know  that  it  is  tme.  I  know  it,  and  you 
know  it.  To  it  we  owe  the  best  we  have, 
the  best  we  are,  the  best  we  can  do.  The 
teacber,  like  the  parent,  with  the  electric 
crnient  of  spiritual  influences  opened, 
may  pass  along  the  same  life-giving  in- 
spiration, though  not  usually  in  like 
degree.  What  higher  place  can  we  hold, 
what  greater  work  do,  than  this?  But 
to  do  this  work  best  we  must  be  in  con- 
sdotts  touch  with  the  Divine.  **  In  the 
beginning,  God." 

How  thoroughly  one  enjoys  a  noble 
soldier — a  class  not  large,  it  is  true — the 
centurion  sort  of  man,  strong,  brave, 
loyal,  heroic,  disciplined  to  obedience  and 
self-control;  who  bears  the  old  ideal 
Crusader's  sword,  knowing  alike  the  vir- 
tue of  the  blade  in  the  scabbard  and  the 
cross  at  the  hilt;  a  man,  say,  like  General 
Gordon,  of  whom  one  of  the  English  bish- 
ops, in  a  recent  sermon,  tells  this  story: 
A  clergyman  was  working  at  Gaza,  in 
Palestine.  Coming  home  late  in  the  dusk 
of  evening  outside  the  city  gates,  in  a 
place  where  there  was  danger  from  Arabs, 
he  saw  what  looked  like  a  man  kneeling 
on  the  ground  by  his  horse.  He  said  to 
himself,  '*  I  must  warn  that  man.  He 
will  be  hurt,  perhaps  killed. ' '  As  he  went 
near  he  heard  the  voice  of  prayer:  *  *  Take 
me  away  from  myself  lest  I  fall;  make  me, 
oh,  my  Saviour,  my  God,  to  look  only 
unto  Thee,  that  I  may  humble  myself, 
and  be  like  unto  Thee.''  He  hesitated 
to  disturb  him.  but  soon  he  said,  **  Sir,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  you  are  in  danger 
here."  The  man  arose  from  his  knees, 
and  the  clergyman  saw  that  it  was  his 
friend,  the  peerless  General  Gordon. 
"Gordon!"  heexclaimed,  **  what  are  you 
doing  out  here  at  this  hour  in  this  dan- 
gerous place  ?* '  And  he  replied,  *  *  I  have 
a  telegram  from  England,  asking  me  to 
undertake  a  mission  which  I  have  longed 
to  undertake  all  my  life.  It  filled  me 
with  such  elation  that  I  felt  I  might 
get  into  trouble  by  being  proud,  and  I 
thought  I  would  just  get  my  horse  and  go 
away  alone  and  humble  myself  before 
God."  **I  believe,"  adds  the  bishop. 
*'  that  that  mission  was  the  one  in  which 
he  was  killed  on  the  upper  Nile;  and  now, 
my  friends,  you  know  one  reason  why 
Gordon  proved  the  great  man  he  was." 
**In  the  beginning,  God — was  the  con- 
trolling thought  of  his  strong  life. 

On  February  27,  i88i,  the  French  na- 


tion held  a  celebration  in  honor  of  Victor 
Hugo,  when  every  contemporary  author 
wrote  something  on  \h€  great  man  dead. 
M.  Houssay6  wrote  an  article  entitled 
**  When  Victor  Hugo  is  a  Hundred  Years 
Old,"  in  which  he  gives  an  imaginary 
conversation  between  Hugo  and  four 
atheists.  In  answer  to  one  of  their  argu- 
ments against  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  truth  of  immortality,  Hugo  is  made 
to  reply  in  the  following  striking  and  elo- 
quent words,  a  paragraph  well  worth 
committing  to  memory  for  its  command- 
ing force  and  rare  beauty  of  diction  : 

**  I  feel  in  myself  the  future  life.  I  am 
like  a  forest  which  has  been  more  than 
once  cut  down.  The  new  shoots  are 
stronger  than  ever.  I  am  rising,  I  know, 
towards  the  sky.  The  sunshine  is  on 
my  head.  The  earth  ijives  me  its  gener- 
ous sap,  but  heaven  lights  me  with  the 
reflection  of  unknown  worlds.  You  say 
that  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  resultant 
of  bodily  powers.  Why,  then,  is  my 
soul  more  luminous  when  my  bodily 
powers  begin  to  fail?  Winter  is  on  my 
head  and  eternal  spring  is  in  my  heart. 
Then  I  breathe  at  this  hour  the  fragrance 
of  the  lilacs,  the  violets,  and  the  roses,  as 
at  twenty  years.  The  nearer  I  approach 
the  end  the  plainer  I  hear  around  me  the 
immortal  symphonies  of  the  worlds  which 
invite  me.  It  is  marvelous,  yet  simple. 
It  is  a  fairy  tale,  and  it  is  history.  For 
half  a  century  I  have  been  writing  my 
thoughts  in  prose,  verse,  history,  philos- 
ophy, drama,  romance,  tradition,  satire, 
ode,  songs.  I  have  tried  all.  But  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  said  the  thousandth  part 
of  what  is  in  me.  When  I  go  down  to 
my  grave  I  can  say,  like  so  many  others, 
*  I  have  finished  my  day's  work;'  but  I 
cannot  say,  '  I  have  finished  my  life.' 
My  day's  work  will  begin  again  the  next 
morning.  The  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley; 
it  is  a  thoroughfare.  It  closes  in  the  twi- 
light to  open  with  the  dawn.  I  improve 
every  hour,  because  I  love  this  world  as 
my  fatherland.  My  work  is  only  begin- 
ning. My  monument  is  hardly  above  its 
foundation.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it 
mounting  forever.  The  thirst  for  the  in- 
finite proves  infinity." 

**In  heavenly  love  abiding"  and  **The 
heavens  are  telling" — have  you  thrilled 
to  these  great  hymns  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven?  It  is  immortal  trust  they 
speak,  and,  if  we  live  as  God  would  have 
us  live.  He  will  never  give  the  promise 
without    the  fruition.      The  Christmas 
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song  of  the  angels  was  ''  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men 
of  good  will.*'  Blessed  hymns  of  love 
and  hope  and  trust  and  promise,  that 
have  sung  themselves  out  of  the  hearts  of 
God's  angels  upon  the  earth,  come  to  us 
when  alone,  or  stir  our  hearts  in  the  great 
congregation,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to 
higher  things.  On  Sunday  last  I  was  at 
the  morning  service  in  the  Ocean  Grove 
auditorium.  Ten  to  twelve  thousand 
people  were  present.  Every  seat  in  the 
vast  building  seemed  filled,  and  thous- 
ands were  in  the  aisles,  at  the  doorways 
and  outside— people  who  sing  much  and 
who  sing  well  the  songs  and  hymns  they 
love.  With  the  large  choir,  great  organ, 
cornets  and  other  instruments,  and  the 
voice  of  the  great  congregation  swelling 
out  upon  the  old  hymns,  the  effect  was 
impressive  beyond  words.  I  know  the 
hymn,  *' Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  but 
could  not  sing  a  note.  It  was  to  the 
grand  old  tune  **  Dennis,"  the  best  of  all 
tunes  for  this  hymn,  and  which  we  hope 
one  day  to  hear  sung  in  the  high  heavens. 
Then  came  **  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
Almighty."  What  moving  music!  Was 
there  another  spot  on  earth  like  this  on 
Sunday  last?  a  beautiful  day  with  its 
sweet  Sabbpth  rest,  a  deep  blue  sea 
stretching  far  to  the  horizon,  grand  dome 
of  sky  flecked  here  and  there  with  fleecy 
clouds,  and  so  vast  a  congregation  of 
human  souls  assembled  under  one  roof 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  Lord  of  all? 
"In  the  beginning,  God"  is  the  one 
thought  which  breathes  and  swells  and 
sings  through  it  all. 

We  sit  in  the  twilight  and  look  out 
upon  the  broad  sea,  while  overhead  in 
the  silent  heavens  the  stars  are  coming 
one  by  one — a  sweet- toned  comet  in  the 
distance,  upon  whose  notes  the  player 
lingers  with  a  loving  hold.  **  Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee,"  comes  almost  with 
the  voice  of  song  upon  the  evening  air, 
and  through  it  all  we  hear  the  steady 
undertpne  of  the  great  waves  as  they  roll 
in,  fresh,  cool,  life-giving,  to  break  upon 
the  shore.  The  ocean  seems  Eternity; 
the  sandy  shore  is  Time.  Our  hearts  are 
filled  with  gratitude  and  gladness;  and, 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  music,  sea  and 
shore  and  sky  are  radiant  and  glorified. 
**In  the  beginning.  God" — is  the  sub- 
lime suggestion  which  comes  to  us  sung 
in  many  keys,  voiced  in  many  forms,  as 
well  as  in  many  creeds,  in  many  tongues. 
^    Every  man  has  in  his  heart  slumbering 


demons.  If  we  live  high,  with  good  men 
and  women  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
with  God  and  his  angels — and  these  we 
may  recognize  gladly  everywhere  if  we 
have  but  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and 
hearts  to  feel — the  demons  may  slumber 
on,  nor  wake  to  life  and  energy.  But  it 
is  so  easy  to  live  low,  on  the  plane  of  ig- 
noble aims,  meanly  selfish,  grossly  im- 
moral— in  an  atmosphere  where  these 
spirits  of  evil  are  at  home. 

Every  man  is  an  animal  that  seems  to 
take  into  himself  many  creatures  below 
him,  the  higher  including  the  lower,  and 
at  times  one  or  another  of  these  lower 
animals  becomes  so  conspicuous,  assert- 
ing itself   so  unmistakably,   that    men 
promptly  recognize  the  individual  type, 
and  say :     He  is  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  fox,  a 
mule,  a  calf,  a  rabbit,  a  skunk,  a  snake, 
a  hog,  a  mullet  or  a  shark,  an  eagle,  a 
vulture,  or  a  kite.     All  literature  is  full 
of  this  suggestion.   Brave  as  a  lion,  fear- 
less as  an  eagle,  strong  as  a  horse  or  an  ox, 
shrewd  as  a  fox,  mild  as  a  lamb,  timid  as 
a  hare,  tender  as  a  dove,  and  so  on.     We 
might  go  down  into  the  realms  of  vege- 
table life,  or  into  the  mineral  world  for 
hundreds  of  like  expressive  similes — fair 
as  a  lily,  sweet  as  a  rose,  rich  as  a  ruby, 
pure  as  gold,  true  as  steel — but  that  is  now 
apart  from  our  purpose.  Every  discerning 
spirit  recognizes  the  supreme  fitness  of  all 
this,  the  absolute  fidelity  to  fact  as  we 
know  and  feel  it  in  our  experience  of  life 
in  the  world  about  us.     But  our  thought 
now  is  man  in  his  greatness  and  in  bis 
littleness — this  Jekyll  and  Hyde  combina- 
tion with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  of 
which  each  one  of  us  is  representative, 
which  Paul  recognized  in  himself  when 
he  said  :  "  I  find  then  a  law  that,  when  I 
would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me. 
For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man;  but  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin.     Oh,  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death?    I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

This  greatest  of  all  the  great  teachers  of 
right-thinking  and  right-doing,  after  the 
Master  himself,  who  fought  his  fight 
manfully  to  the  end,  whether  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena,  mistaken  men  in- 
spired by  bigotry  and  pride,  devils  incar- 
nate, or  disembodied  spirits  of  evil,  and 
went  to  the  block  at  Rome  the  grand«»t 
victor  the  world   has  ever  known  save 
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him  who  died  upon  the  Cross,  taught 
this  as  the  one  great  lesson,  including  all 
besides,  for  man  the  marvelous  creature 
whose  range  is  from  the  mud  to  the  stars 
and  beyond  them:  In  the  beginning,  and 
all  the  way,  and  at  the  end— God,  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor. 

In  doing  this  he  made  the  world,  and 
jrou  and  me,  his  debtor  with  an  ever-grow- 
ing obligation.  Can  we  do  better  than  to 
teach  this  best  lesson  to  those  under  our 
care  in  the  schools  ?  Strong  thoughts,  it 
has  been  said,  are  iron  nails  driven  into 
the  mind  that  nothing  can  draw  out.  Let 
this  g^eat  thought  of  strength  and  hope 
and  courage,  be  to  us  and  to  our  pupils  as 
*  *  a  nail  driven  in  a  sure  place. ' '  Let  it  aid 
us  and  them  in  lulling  the  demon 
within  us  to  everlasting  slumber,  and 
bringing  the  beast  into  subjection  to  the 
man,  the  angel,  in  each  one  of  us. 

When  we  were  playful  boys  in  a  coun- 
try school  the  Bible  was  our  reading- 
book.  The  books  were  not  of  uniform 
size  and  attractive  binding;  the  words 
were  not  all  of  the  same  length;  the  type 
was  not  large,  and  clear,  and  beautiful; 
the  paper  was  not  heavy  and  smooth,  and 
of  tint  pleasing  to  the  eye;  there  were  no 
attractive  illustrations.  But  we  read 
somehow,  we  learned  somehow,  and  much 
of  our  familiarity  with  its  marvelous 
pages  dates  from  those  childhood  days. 
When  we  note  or  are  assured  of  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  in  the  average  school 
in  town  and  country,  the  almost  heathen 
ignorance,  of  the  Book,  we  are  glad  again 
that  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  a 
school-boy  in  that  little  house,  by  that 
pleasant  wood,  so  many  years  ago. 

But  it  was  not  in  school  alone  that  we 
had  the  Bible.  It  was  required  that  we 
should  read  it  daily  at  home,  often  for 
many  hours  on  Sunday,  until  it  became 
a  habit.  We  had  but  few  books — not 
over  four  that  I  cared  to  read  at  all — and  so 
I  was  driven  back  upon  the  great  Book, 
with  little  thought  of  the  priceless  bless- 
ing of  such  an  experience.  Being  so  for- 
tunate as  to  learn  to  read  very  early, 
when  I  left  home  at  eleven  years  of  age,  I 
was  saturated  with  the  Bible.  It  was  the 
one  book  with  which  I  was  familiar;  for, 
with  a  name  given,  or  a  few  words,  a 
phrase,  or  a  sentence,  or  a  text,  I  was  al- 
ways expected  to  be  able  to  tell  at  once, 
or  very  soon,  where  it  was  to  be  found, 
and  in  what  connection — thanks  to  my 
father's  will  and  my  mother's  devotion  to 
what  she  thought  her  duty  to  her  child. 


From  the  side  of  memory,  I  think  I 
knew  more  of  the  Book  at  ten  than  at 
sixty;  but  of  its  history  and  its  mys- 
tery, its  inestimable  value  to  mankind, 
its  transcendent  importance  as  the  ac- 
cepted Word  of  God,  of  course  the 
child  feels  all  these  things  very  dimly. 
It  remains  for  the  years  that  follow, 
with  broadening  view  and  deeper  in- 
sight, to  learn  what  childhood  can  never 
know.  But  let  children  become  fami- 
liar with  the  Book,  that  there  may  be 
bias  to  taste  and  disposition,  and  abund- 
ant matter  for  thought  in  the  coming 
years,  for  **the  child  is  father  to  the 
man.*'  I  would  not  take  any  course  of 
university  training  whatsoever  in  ex- 
change for  my  own  blessed  experience  of 
childhood,  in  which  the  familiar  lesson  of 
the  opening  words  of  the  Bible  was  im- 
pressed in  so  many  ways:  **  In  the  be- 
ginning, God.** 

Sir  Walter's  strength  was  going  with 
his  life.  **  Bring  the  Book,**  he  said 
faintly.  "What  book?**  asked  Lock- 
hart,  his  son-in-law.  **  There  is  but 
one,**  said  the  dying  man.  And  of  that 
one  Book,  upon  which  our  highest  and 
best  civilization  is  founded  and  built  up, 
we  know  so  little  in  our  public  schools 
and  in  so  many  of  our  homes ! 

John  Ruskin,  teacher  of  righteousness, 
scholar,  art  critic,  and  master  of  English 
prose,  says:  **  My  mother  forced  me  by 
steady  daily  toil  to  learn  long  chapters  of 
the  Bible  by  heart;  and  to  that  discipline, 
patient,  accurate,  and  resolute,  I  owe  not 
only  much  of  my  general  power  of  taking 
pains,  but  the  best  part  of  my  taste  in 
literature.** 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  stood  where  John 
Quincy  Adams  is  buried.  Did  he  ever 
say  anything  better  than  this?  Hear 
him  :  ''I  speak  as  a  man  of  the  world 
to  men  of  the  world;  and  I  say,  Search 
the  Scriptures!  The  Bible  is  the  Book  of 
all  others  to  be  read  at  all  ages  and  in  all 
conditions  of  human  life;  not  to  be  read 
once,  or  twice,  or  thrice  through,  and 
then  laid  aside,  but  to  be  read  in  small 
portions  of  one  or  two  chapters  every  day, 
and  never  to  be  intermitted  unless  by 
some  overruling  necessity.'* 

I  could  quote  much  in  this  line  of 
thought  from  the  experience  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  our  own  and  other 
times,  but  time  is  wanting.  Let  me 
take  part  of  an  after-dinner  speech  by  the 
late  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  reply  to 
some  skeptical  diners-out — strong  words, 
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which  at  the  time  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  our  fore- 
most scholars  and  thinkers.  He  is  our 
most  virile  poet;  his  reputation  as  an  au- 
thor in  prose  and  verse  is  world-wide;  he 
was  a  man  of  affairs  as  well;  and  this 
utterance  from  so  distinguished  a  layman 
cannot  be  heard  too  often  or  read  too 
widely.     He  says: 

''I  fear  that  when  we  indulge  our- 
selves in  the  amusement  of  going  without 
a  religion,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  aware 
how  much  we  are  sustained  at  present  by 
an  enormous  mass  all  about  us  of  relig- 
ious feeling  and  religious  convictions,  so 
that,  whatever  it  may  be  safe  for  us  to 
think — for  us  who  have  had  great  advan- 
tages, and  have  been  brought  up  in  such 
a  way  that  a  certain  moral  direction  has 
been  given  to  our  character — I  do  not 
know  what  would  become  of  the  less 
favored  classes  of  mankind  if  they  under- 
took to  play  the  same  game. 

"Whatever  defects  and  imperfections 
may  attach  to  a  few  points  of  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Calvin — the  bulk  of 
which  was  simply  what  all  Christians 
believe — it  will  be  found  that  Calvinism, 
or  any  other  ism  which  claims  an  open 
Bible  and  proclaims  a  crucified  and  risen 
Christ,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
form  of  polite  and  polished  skepticism, 
which  gathers  as  its  votaries  the  degen- 
erate sons  of  heroiq  ancestors,  who,  hav- 
ing been  trained  in  a  society  and  educated 
in  schools  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  by  men  of  faith  and  piety,  now  turn 
and  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they 
have  climbed  up,  and  persuade  men  to 
live  without  God,  and  leave  them  to  die 
without  hope. 

**  The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  re- 
ligion at  all;  and  these  men  living  in 
ease  and  luxury,  indulging  themselves  in 
'  the  amusement  of  going  without  relig- 
ion/ may  be  thankful  that  they  live  in 
lands  where  the  gospel  they  neglect  has 
tamed  the  beastliness  and  ferocity  of  the 
men  who,  but  for  Christianity,  might 
long  ago  have  eaten  their  carcases  like 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  cut  off  their 
heads  and  tanned  their  hides  like  the 
monsters  of  the  French  Revolution. 
When  the  microscopic  search  of  skepti- 
cism, which  has  hunted  the  heavens  and 
sounded  the  seas  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Creator,  has  turned  its  attention 
to  human  society,  and  has  found  a  place 
on  this  planet  ten  miles  square  where  a 
decent  man  can  live  in  decency,  comfort, 


and  security,  supporting  and  educating  his 
children  unspoiled  and  unpolluted;  a  place 
where  age  is  reverenced,  infancy  re- 
spected, manhood  respected,  womanhood 
honored  and  human  life  held  in  due  regard ; 
when  skeptics  can  find  such  a  place  ten 
miles  square  on  this  globe,  where  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  has  not  gone  and  cleared  the 
w^y,  and  laid  the  foundation,  and  made 
decency  and  security  possible,  it  will  then 
be  in  order  for  the  skeptical  literati  to 
move  thither  and  there  ventilate  their 
views.  But  so  long  as  these  very  men 
are  dependent  upon  the  religion  which 
they  discard  for  every  privilege  they 
enjoy,  they  may  well  hesitate  a  little  be- 
fore they  seek  to  rob  the  Christian  of  his 
hope,  and  humanity  of  its  faith  in  that 
Saviour  who  alone  has  given  to  man  that 
hope  of  life  eternal  which  makes  life  tol- 
erable and  society  possible,  and  robs 
death  of  its  terrors  and  the  grave  of  its 
gloom.** 

And  for  all  this  we  go  to  the  old  Bible, 
whose  sublime  opening  words  sound  the 
key-note  of  all  that  is  to  follow,  and  sug- 
gest the  grandest  thought  the  mind  of 
man  or  angel  will  ever  know:  "  In  the 
beginning,  God." 

In  a  world  like  this  the  gospel  of  won- 
der should  be  taught  second  only  to  the 
gospel  of  grace.  In  the  schools  it  should 
be  taught  to  the  children  among  their 
earliest  lessons,  and  all  the  way;  and  later, 
side  by  side  with  that  greater  gospel  in 
which  the  Christian  world  believes.  In 
these  early  years,  when  happy  childhood 
I>eoples  fairyland  with  its  bright  crea- 
tions, when  the  imagination  is  so  easily- 
roused  to  activity,  and  the  eye  sparkles 
and  the  cheek  is  aglow  because  the  heart 
is  awakened,  it  is  then,  when  the  mind  is 
plastic,  and  impressions  are  deepest,  that 
the  lessons  of  beauty,  of  fitness,  of  wis- 
dom, of  power,  may  best  be  taught — the 
lesson  of  goodness,  of  love  and  constant 
care  by  day  and  night,  through  sun  and 
storm,  in  all  the  round  of  the  majestic 
year.  Here  should  be  learned  this  gospel 
of  wonder,  whose  influence  upon  the  form- 
ing mind  and  moulding  thought  can  never 
be  lost  or  forgotten. 

•*  Hail,  holy  Light!  offspring  of  heaven 
first  bom!"  What  is  it?  from  what  ex- 
haustless  fountain  does  it  flow  ?  What  is 
its  sublime  office  ?  Who  made  that  seven- 
fold ray  to  flood  the  earth  and  sky  with 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  color  ?  Who  sent 
it  on  its  course  through  illimitable  space 
to  give  warmth  and  life  and  gladness? 
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''And  God  said.  Let  there  be  Light,  and 
there  was  Light.*'  Could  we  but  know 
the  amazing  wonder  of  it  all !  But  what 
were  light  with  none  to  see  ?  Who  made 
this  wondronsly  perfect  thing,  the  eye  ? 
With  all  its  variety  of  form  and  size  sipd 
structure  in  the  wide  range  of  animal  life, 
it  is  always  the  complement  of  light.  I 
recall  a  picture  seen  years  ago  through 
the  microscope.  The  light  was  very  go^ , 
I  was  using  a  rather  high-power  lens,  and 
looking  at  the  delicate  beard  in  the  throat 
of  the  corolla  of  a  snap-dragon.  The  fine 
filaments  under  the  objective  became  sep- 
arate stalks  standing  apart  from  one  an- 
other, when  suddenly  into  the  bright 
light,  with  ample  room  for  all  his  move- 
ments, there  ran  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
animals  I  have  ever  seen,  light  green  in 
color,  almost  transparent,  pexfect  in  form, 
his  antennae  in  quick  movement,  and  his 
eyes,  which  impressed  me  most,  alert, 
eager,  brilliant.  He  felt  the  unusual 
warmth  and  light  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
As  I  looked  at  those  eyes  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Power  that 
aeated  them  such  as  has  seldom  been 
stirred  within  me  by  the  spoken  words  of 
man.  To  the  naked  eye  this  wonderful 
creature  was  quite  invisible!  A  good 
microscope  is  a  very  profitable  thing  to 
play  with.  Not  many  books  can  match 
It,  if  one  brings  a  seeing  eye  to  the  lenses. 

And  this  wonderful  ocean  of  air,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  walk  on  solid  earth  ! 
How  came  it  into  being — this  elastic  shell, 
a  vast  mixture  of  gases  in  physical  con- 
tact but  not  in  chemical  union,  colorless, 
transparent — this  ** goodly  firmament" 
through  which  we  see  the  far-oflTsun  and 
moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars ;  which 
holds  for  US  the  blessing  of  the  rain  and 
the  dew,  the  snow  and  the  hoarfrost  ?  All 
living  beings  upon  the  planet  are  so  cre- 
ated and  so  marvelously  adapted  to  it  that 
it  is  the  very  breath  of  their  life !  Its  pul- 
sations, obeying  law,  give  us  sound  and 
music;  and  as  the  complement  of  this 
property  of  the  air  we  have  throughout 
the  animal  world  the  wonder  of  the  ear. 
with  its  marvelous  sense  of  hearing,  more 
rich  in  blessing  to  thoughtful  souls  of 
sensibility  than  the  eye  itself. 

We  have  the  wonder  of  waters,  so  essen- 
tial to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  to 
the  changes  needed  to  make  the  earth  a 
habitable  planet.  Water  everywhere, 
above,  below,  and  all  about  us,  to  supply 
our  constant  need;  fresh  and  salt,  always 
changing  condition  and  locality  under 


the  potent  influence  of  the  sun,  the 
master  force  upon  this  working  world. 
The  gases  here  not  simply  mixed  to- 
gether in  given  proportion,  as  in  the  air, 
but  in  chemical  union,  in  such  vast  quan- 
tity that  if  the  tie  which  binds  them  and 
makes  them  life-giving  water  were  sud- 
denly dissolved,  the  earth  would  at  once 
be  changed  to  a  glowing  furnace,  in 
whose  fervent  heat  every  semblance  of 
life  upon  it  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 
We  are  told  by  scientists  that  the  pro- 
portions of  land  and  water  surface,  one 
square  mile  of  land  to  three  of  water,  is 
what  it  should  be  for  evaporation  and  the 
rain  supply.  We  are  told  also  in  the 
Book  that  one  day  the  earth  .shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  who'*sealed  this 
marriage  bond  between  these  gases  needs 
but  to  break  that  seal!  Stars  have  blazed 
out  in  the  depths  of  space,  glowing 
bright  for  many  months,  attaining  high 
magnitudes,  where  before  no  star  had 
been  seen,  and  then  died  out,  to  be  seen 
no  more — worlds,  perhaps,  in  which,  in 
God's  appointed  time,  this  seal  was 
broken! 

In  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  wise 
men  are  everywhere  reverent  students  of 
structure,  reading  the  lesson  of  design  and 
wonder.  Not  only  in  the  creature  itself, 
but  in  every  detail  of  its  organism,  it 
afifords  the  same  amazing  evidence  of 
plan  and  purpose,  and,  like  the  old  as- 
tronomer, the  earnest  student  of  these 
things  is  but  *'  thinking  the  thoughts  of 
God  after  him.''  He  looks  at  man,  the 
masterpiece  of  Creation,  and  feels  in  the 
depths  of  his  being  that  he  is  '*  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made;"  and  the  more  he 
knows  of  ten  thousand  creatures  less  ex- 
alted than  man,  the  more  these  words 
express  his  feeling  and  his  thought. 
Look  at  a  dog  or  a  horse!  a  cat- bird  or  a 
song-sparrow! 

Through  ages  of  heat,  and  cold,  and 
wear,  and  change,  and  life,  and  death,  the 
fertile  soil  has  succeeded  to  solid  rock, 
until  now,  wonder  of  wonders !  it  brings 
forth  abundantly  fruit  and  seed  **  after  its 
kind."  Have  you  ever  thought  what  a 
wheat-field  is  ?  or  a  corn-field  ?  a  cherry 
tree,  or  a  currant  bush  ?  or  any  other  of  the 
ten  thousand  growing  things  that  come 
and  go  within  the  year,  or  that  last  for 
many  years  with  their  annual  fruitage  ? 
To  the  miracles  of  wonder  wrought  about 
us  all  the  while  our  eyes  are  bolden  that 
we  do  not  see.  The  perfection  of  God's 
work  is  on  every  hand — and  we  so  seldom 
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tliink  of  it  as  related  to  Him!  And  one 
of  these  days  we  expect  to  go  to  Heaven! 
Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  get  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  thought  of  the  near- 
ness of  God  in  our  daily  life  and  in  our 
present  surroundings,  that  we  may  grow 
more  into  the  atmosphere  of  that  blessed 
country  ?  And  to  impress  this  thought 
upon  our  children,  our  pupils,  in  ways 
that,  to  some  of  them  at  least,  may  make 
it  attractive  and  delightful  ?  Heaven  is 
not  so  jnuch  a  place  as  a  condition  of 
mind  and  heart;  and  we  and  they  may  be 
in  it  even  now  in  so  far  as  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  thought  of  seeing  Him 
in  His  woi^rous  works,  and  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  habit  of  our  lives  to  "  think  pure, 
speak  true,  "right  wrong,  and  follow  the 
King." 

We  never  see  anything  so  sublime  as 
the  star-gemmed  sky  of  a  winter  night. 
The  telescope  has  now  made  clear  to  the 
astronomer  the  teistence  of  a  hundred 
million  stars,  larger  and  smaller  than  ojir 
sun.  The  spectroscope  shows  them  for 
the  most  part  identical  in  structure  with 
our  sun,  made  of  the  same  pr|mary  ele- 
ments, so  that  the  universe  has  in  it  mil- 
lions of  solar  systems  like  our  own.  About 
these  suns  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  planets 
revolve,  whose  purpose  is  similar  to  our 
own,  mainly,  I  pelieve,  that  upon  them 
immortal  beings  may  come  into  existence. 
If  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  spirit 
of  evil  which  has*  wrought  so  much  mis- 
diief  in  this  worM  of  ours  is  also  abroad 
in  the  Universe,  atad  that  the  same  reme- 
dial dispensation  exists  for  others  as  for 
us — and  Christ  may  have  lived  and  died 
in  ten  thousand  worlds  besides  our  own. 
No  one  can  say  Yea  or  Nay  to  a  thought 
like  this,  but  what  an  empire  of  love  and 
gratitude  and  devotion  it  opens  up  to  Him 
who  said,  **  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  shall  draw 
all  men  unto  me  !" 

Let  me  turn  aside  from  a  thought  so 
thrilling,  so  tremendous,  to  a  very  little 
thing  that  I  always  like  to  look  at  and  to 
think  about.  It  is  the  pollens  of  plants. 
Nothing  else  in  the  blossom  seems  to  me 
quite  so  wonderful  as  the  pollen.  Dust 
it  is  to  the  naked  eye,  but  put  it  under 
the  microscope  and  plan  is  evident  in 
every  grain.  The  telescope  looks  to  the 
stars,  on  the  side  of  greatness  where  we 
have  magnitude  and  distance.  The  mi- 
croscope goes  far  below  the  range  of  the 
eye  towards  the  near  and  the  minute,  and 
is  the  greater  wonder-glass  of  the  two. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  dust  on  the  wing 


of  the  butterfly,  which  is  feathers !  or  the 
pollen  of  the  little  round-leaved  mallow 
in  the  field  or  along  the  fences,  which  is 
a  spiked  globe,  every  grain  !  I  do  not 
envy  the  man  or  woman  who  can  look  at 
or  hear  of  things  like  these  without  inter- 
est or  wonder.  God  in  the  little  and  the 
great,  in  the  beginning  and  the  end-^ 
ever3rwhere !  Hear  Robert  Browning  in 
Pippa's  song  of  trustful  gladness : 

The  year's  at  the  spring; 
And  day*8  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hillside's  dew-|>earled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

And  some  one  whose  name  I  do  not 
know,  to  whom  the  blue  sky  that  bends 
above  us  is  the  dome  of  His  earthly  tem- 
ple, puts  the  same  thought  of  the  pervad- 
ing presence  of  God  in  these  suggestive 
lines: 

A  haze  on  the  far  horizon. 

The  infinite,  tender  sky, 
The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  corn-fields, 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high, 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The  charm  of  the  golden  rod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea-beach, 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearning 

Come  welling  and  surging  m — 
Come  from  the  mystic  ocean, 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  longing. 

And  others  call  it  C^:>d. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood: 
And  millions  who  humble  and  nameless 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  trod — 
Some  call  it  consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Bible  shall  be  kept  in 
or  put  out  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  old  issue  as  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
that  *  *  sum  of  all  villainies. '  *  They  legis- 
lated, and  the  courts  decided,  and  the 
worldly-wise  man,  and  the  shrewd  time- 
server,  and  all  the  host  of  easy-going  or 
interested  parties  were  convinced  of  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  institution.  But 
there  were  brave  souls  who  said,  **  God's 
law  is  higher  than  man's  law.  We  stand 
with  God,  and  not  for  mammon.*'  It  was 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  at  last  that  black  stain. 
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dyed  blood*red,  disappeared  from  the  flag. 
So  this  blot  upon  statute  books  in  some 
parts  of  the  land,  which  forbids  the  teach- 
ing of  God  and  of  simple  Bible  truth  in 
schools  will  be  washed  away — not  in 
blood  and  horror,  but  because  men  have 
grown  wiser  to  see  and  to  know  that 
God's  Book  is  the  foundation  rock  upon 
which  is  built  up  all  that  is  best  in  our 
modem  civilization.  We  talk  of  higher 
education.  Let  us  have  the  highest. 
Teach  that  the  body  is  a  sacred  thing, 
and  to  be  thought  of  as  such;  that  the 
world  is  God's  own  store-house  of  won- 
ders, manifold  and  unceasing;  that  we 
are  His  children;  and  that  the  Bible  is 
largely  the  revealed  will  of  our  unseen 
Father.  Let  us,  in  doing  this,  see  to  it 
that  the  memory  of  childhood  and  youth 
is  richly  stored  with  the  great  thoughts 
of  poet  and  prophet  and  sage,  of  good 
men  and  good  women  of  all  times,  nor 
permit  the  young  life  of  those  under  our 
care  to  be  wholly  frittered  away  in  the 
little  thoughts  and  aims  of  the  little  books 
which  are  so  largely  the  staple  of  our 
school-room  experience.  Let  us  teach 
our  boys  and  girls  many  things  from  the 
Bible,  among  them  the  old  ninetieth 
psalm,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  psalm  in 
the  book,  **a  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God,"  which  opens  with  the  majestic 
thought,  **Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling-place  in  all  generations,'*  and 
doses  with  the  petition,  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  gospel  of  wonder  as  of  grace,  ' '  Let 
Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servants,  and 
Thy  glory  unto  their  children.  And  let 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon 
us :  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our 
hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  Thou  it."  And  let  us  live 
and  labor  as  if  in  more  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  brave  man,  sect  apart  and  quite 
forgotten,  who  said:  *'  The  whole  world  is 
my  parish,  and  to  do  good  is  my  religion. ' ' 
We  reason  so  much  I  Let  us  fielieve 
more.  The  leaf  on  yonder  maple,  is  it  an 
accident  or  is  it  a  thought  of  God  ?  This 
wonderful  hand,  this  eye,  this  ear,  this 
brain,  this  heart — is  it  all  an  accident  or 
is  it  of  God  ?  This  wonderful  watch,  with 
its  complex  mechanism,  that  keeps  record 
of  how  the  great  world  is  rolling  upon  its 
axis — is  it  an  accident  or  the  result  of 
design  and  human  skill  ?  Let  us  believe! 
Over  two  of  the  triple  doorways  of  an 
Italian  cathedral  there  are  inscriptions 
spanning  the  splendid  arches.  Over  one 
is  carved  a  beautiful  wreath  of  roses,  and 


underneath  the  legend,  "All  that  pleases 
is  but  for  a  moment."  Over  the  other  is 
a  sculptured  cross,  and  the  words,  ''All 
that  troubles  is  but  for  a  moment."  But 
underneath  the  great  central  entrance  to 
the  main  aisle  is  the  inscription,  "That 
only  is  important  which  is  eternal. ' '  Let 
us  in  our  school  work  and  life,  learn  and 
know,  believe  and  teach,  as  much  of  that 
great  lesson  as  lies  within  our  power. 

Why  have  I  taken  a  subject  like  this 
at  this  time?  Well,  first,  because  of  its 
great  importance;  and,  again,  because 
when  the  request  came  for  a  paper  to  be 
read  here,  this  was  the  thought  which 
had  been  in  my  mind  for  days,  and  I 
cared  little  to  turn  to  any  other  less  im- 
pressive or  less  attractive. 

I  had  seen  one  whom  I  have  known 
for  sixty  years,  a  soul  sweet  and  helpful, 
unselfish,  and  strong,  and  noble,  pass 
slowly  down  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow.  After  a  lingering  illness  of 
many  months — a  kind  of  restful  and  pa- 
tient waiting  for  the  end— she  passed 
away  peacefully  into  "the  rest  that  re- 
maineth  for  the  people  of  God."  Her 
life  had  been  spent  in  deeds  of  kindness 
and  glad  service  to  others,  with  almost 
no  thought  for  herself.  Every  one  who 
knew  her  loved  her,  and  by  no  one  of 
kind  heart  who  has  ever  known  her  in 
her  long  and  useful  life  does  she  seem  to 
have  t^n  forgotten.  She  was  always 
young  at  heart,  and  could  not  grow  old. 
Although  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  her 
senses  were  well-nigh  unimpaired,  and  she 
took,  and  enjoyed,  and  was  grateful  for 
every  good  thing  that  came  to  her,  re- 
ceiving it  and  speaking  of  it  often  as  the 
gift  of  God.  She  had  learned  very  early 
this  rare  lesson  of  life, 

To  trust  Him  in  dark  hours  of  trial. 
And  thank  Him  in  moments  of  bliss. 

By  the  cradle,  at  her  work  about  the 
house,  at  the  milking  time  about  the  bam, 
in  the  meadow  and  at  the  spring,  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  what  voice  so 
sweet  as  hers,  clear  and  strong  and  me- 
lodious in  every  tone,  in  ballads,  hymns, 
lullabies,  and  lilted  tunes  that  had  no 
words,  but  most  of  all  in  hymns  with 
their  high  suggestion?  "  Marget,  sing 
something"— he  always  spoke  her  name 
in  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  in  two  syllables, 
like  that  of  Marget  Howe,  in  the  "  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush" — was  my  father's  fre- 
quent request.  And  everybody  else 
seemed  to  ask  it,  too ;  for  she  sang  as  no 
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one  else  I  ever  heard  in  my  childhood  at 
church  or  at  home.  It  was  as  the  bird 
sings,  because  she  loved  melody,  and  the 
song  often  gushed  from  her  heart  in 
sweet  unconsciousness  of  any  to  listen 
and  enjoy.  And  she  sang,  in  quiet  voice 
to  the  end,  the  old  hymns  of  trust  and 
love  and  hope,  when  the  days  were 
sometimes  long,  and  when  at  times  she 
was  alone  but  never  lonely.  I  have  heard 
nearly  all  the  great  singers  of  the  past 
forty  years,  but  no  memory  among  them 
all  is  so  fresh  and  joyous  as  that  of  my 
mother's  songs.  She  inherited  this  gift, 
and  would  tell  us  of  how  they  talked  in 
her  girlhood  of  the  songs  her  father  and 
mother  sang  together  before  their  mar- 
riage nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  used 
to  fancy  that  she  had  caught  into  her 
voice  the  tones  of  the  violins  in  the  home 
of  her  childhood.  Here  is  an  interesting 
fact  and  a  somewhat  remarkable  thing : 
She  always  sang  three  verses  to  **  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  All  the  printed  copies 
of  this  well-known  song  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  and  later,  so  far  as  I  know, 
gave  but  two.  But  the  verse  she  sang 
between  the  first  and  last  became  so  fixed 
in  my  memory,  and  was  so  necessary  for 
me  to  complete  the  song— for  as  she  sang 
it  I  loved  //  best  of  all — that  I  gave  it  place 
on  the  first  page  of  the  first  number  of 
the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection 
some  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
it  has  gone  into  many  new  music  books 
for  schools  and  for  general  use,  and  the 
song  may  soon  be  generally  accepted  in 
that  form.  The  verse  restored  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  hear  her  voice  in  it  now : 

I  gaze  on  the  moon  as  I  tread  the  drear  wild, 
And  feel  that  my  mother  now  thinks  of  her 

child, 
As  she  looks  on  that  moon  from  our  own  cottage 

door, 
Through  the  woodbine  whose  fragrance  shall 

cheer  me  no  more. 

It  was  my  mother's  songs  that  gave 
impulse  to  the  numbers  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Collection,  which  seems  to  have 
gone  all  over  our  own  country,  and  to  be 
scattered  very  widely  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world;  and  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  music  pamphlets 
that  have  afforded  pleasure  and  benefit, 
I  trust,  to  very  many,  young  and  old. 

The  prevailing  thought  of  her  fourscore 
years  is  the  subject  of  this  paper :  *  *  In  the 
beginning,  God'  * — always  God.  She  went 
to  her  grave  in  the  quiet  evening  of  life, 
as  was  fitting,  in  the  quiet  evening  hour. 


with  the  •*  Well  done!'*  of  all  who  knew 
her,  music  of  organ  and  choir,  and  the 
beautiful  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
with  which  she  had  been  familiar  for 
more  than  eighty  years.  Through  all 
her  life  went  sweet  and  sacred  song, 
about  her  as  an  atmosphere,  and  at  the 
end  it  was  fitting  there  should  be  pealing 
organ  and  chanting  choir,  and  the 
hymns  she  had  sung  so  often  and  loved 
so  well.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  she 
should  lie  at  rest  in  consecrated  ground, 
within  the  shadow  of  the  venerable 
church  which  she  had  known  in  youth, 
and  by  the  side  of  one  beloved  almost  as 
a  mother,  whom,  on  this  self-same  spot, 
she  had  seen  buried  out  of  her  sight 
threescore  and  ten  years  before.  As  I 
think  of  my  mother  the  lines  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  come  back 
to  me  with  their  profound  suggestion : 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  there  any  is. 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this— 

He  giveth  His  belov6d,  sleep  ! 
*  «  *  *  « 

And  friends,  dear  friends,— when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep. 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  **  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall; 

He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep! " 

She  has  passed,  we  believe,  from  the 
shadowland  of  time  into  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  glad  morning  upon 
the  Delectable  Mountains.  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  she  has  yet  seen  her  mother, 
of  whom  she  always  spoke  so  tenderly, 
who  died  just  seventy-five  years  ago,  and 
who  left  so  strong  an  impress  upon  her 
child.  Lapse  of  years  is  nothing  to 
hearts  that  love  forever. 

It  is  inspiring  to  think  what  delight  it 
may  be  in  the  next  life  to  find  glad 
souls,  among  them  relatives  genera- 
tions removed  in  the  line  of  ancestry,  all 
in  the  bloom  of  eternal  youth  and  vigor, 
who  have  long  been  diligent  in  labors  of 
love  and  service,  and  who  have  grown 
more  and  more  strong  and  lovable 
through  the  ages.  What  a  thing  is  life, 
with  its  long  chain  of  ancestry  and  de- 
scent! And  what  depth  of  meaning, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  in  the  Bible 
phrase,  ** gathered  to  his  fathers!'*  Not 
the  archangel  Gabriel  himself,  foremost 
of  the  heavenly  host,  can  estimate  the 
possibilities  in  this  connection  which  are 
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suggested  by  a  thought  like  this:  "In 
the  beginning,  God  !'* — for,  having  Him, 
we  may  in  the  end  have  all  of  good  and 
gladness  that  thought  can  suggest  or 
heart  desire. 

I  have  known  many  good  things  in  life, 
but  the  best  of  all  has  been  the  blessing 
of  such  a  mother.  If  I  have  been  able  to 
do  any  good  work  in  the  world,  the  ori- 
gin and  spring  of  almost  everything  has 
been  hidden  back  in  that  mother's  teach- 
ing and  that  mother's  love.  Ability  and 
readiness  to  improve  opportunities  that 
have  come  to  me  through  others,  have 
been  largely  due  to  my  mother's  life  of 
unselfish  devotion. 

Two  pleasant  pictures  come  up  before 
me :  I  call  to  see  her  regularly,  and  often 
as  she  lies  in  bed,  week  after  week,  not  ill, 
but  no  longer  strong  and  vigorous.  In 
her  bright,  pleasant  face  there  is  a  look 
of  youth  that  is  past,  and  of  immortal 
youth  that  is  fast  coming.  She  greets 
me  gladly  when  I  come,  and  when  I  go 
thanks  me  cordially  for  getting  in  to  see 
her.  I  laugh  at  her  for  thanking  a  son 
who  comes  to  see  his  mother.  But  she  was 
always  a  lady,  courteous,  polite,  grateful 
for  anything  that  gave  her  pleasure,  so 
she  says  *  *  Thank  you,  * '  j  ust  the  same.  I 
ask  her,  in  way  of  pleasantry,  to  go  along 
to  church  one  Sunday  morning  shortly 
before  the  end.  She  smiles,  and  says  with 
perfect  peace,  "  All  that  is  over  now,  and 
I  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  sleep  and 
to  pray."  And  so  she  prays — and  sleeps — 
that  I  once  knew  so  wakeful  and  devoted 
to  her  children  and  her  household  duties 
that  to  me,  as  a  child,  she  seemed  almost 
never  to  sleep.  The  days  pass,  and  the 
end  comes,  with  the  sleep  from  which 
glad  souls  awake  into  the  Eternal  Morn- 
ing. Even  there  I  think  that  what  was 
to  her  the  best  lesson  of  Time  may  also 
be  the  great  thought  of  Eternity — '*/« 
the  Beginnings  God/^* 
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We  shall  meet  and  rest, — 
Where  the  child  has  found  its  mother, 

Where  the  mother  finds  her  child ; 
Where  dear  families  are  gathered 

That  were  scattered  on  the  wild ; 
Where  the  love  that  here  we  lavish 

On  the  withering  leaves  of  time, 
Shall  have  fadeless  flowers  to  fix  on 

In  an  ever  spnng-bnght  clime ; 
Where  we  find  the  joy  of  loving, 

As  we  never  loved  before, 
Loving  on  unchilled,  unhindered, 

Lonng  once,  forevermore, 

Horatius  Bonar, 


"If  I  were  a  boy?*'  Ah,  if  I  only 
were  I  The  very  thought  sets  my  imag- 
ination afire.  That  **if"  is  a  key  to 
Dreamland. 

*  *  If  I  were  a  boy  *  *— well,  if  I  were  such 
a  boy  as  I  was,  of  the  same  sort,  with  the 
same  beginnings,  the  same  blood,  the 
same  surroundings,  the  same  teachers, 
the  same  home  (blessed  home !),  the  same 
classmates,  the  same  accidents,  atmos- 
pheres and  aspirations,  the  same  interior 
opinions,  passions,  and  conflicts — should  I 
have  come  into  the  same  life,  by  the  same 
path,  with  the  same  experience  and  out- 
come? Could  I  have  made  the  product 
diflFerent? 

If  I  were  a  boy  with  my  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  end,  or  the  state  of  present 
progress  toward  the  end,  with  my  memory 
of  the  past  and  my  man's  view  of  a  boy's 
life — what  would  I  do? 

First,  I  should  have  an  early  conversa- 
tion with  my  parents.  I  should  bring 
my  later  wisdom  to  bear  on  them.  I  am 
older  now  than  my  father  was  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  I  might  give  a  word  of 
advice  even  to  him. 

If  I  were  a  boy,  I  should  want  a  thor- 
ough discipline,  early  begun  and  never 
relaxed,  on  the  great  doctrine  of  will- 
force  as  the  secret  of  character.  Faith  in 
God  is,  I  know,  the  foundation.  But  it 
must  be  a  true  fear,  and  not  a  wretched 
terror ;  the  fear  which  is  a  reverent  and 
holy  love  for  a  loving  King  who  is  a 
Father,  and  who  is  as  gentle  as  a  mother, 
and  who  loathes  selfishness,  falsehood, 
and  meanness.  If  I  were  a  boy,  I  should 
want  my  teacher  to  put  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  me ;  to  make  me  know 
and  feel  that  God  furnishes  the  material 
and  the  conditions,  but  that  I  must  do 
the  work  of  building  my  character ;  to  fill 
me  with  the  thought  that  I  am  not  a 
*'  thing,"  a  stick,  a  stone,  a  lump  of  clay 
or  putty,  but  a  "person,"  a  "power,"  a 
"cause,"  a  "creator,"  and  that  what  I 
am  in  the  long  run,  in  the  final  outcome, 
I  am  to  make  myself. 

Father  and  mother,  older  brother  and 
sister,  pastor  and  teacher,  neighbor  and 
best  friend,  books  and  periodicals  are 
good  teachers.  Classes  for  letter- picking 
and  word-building,  for  diflScult  spelling 
and  reading,  are  very  good.  Classes  in 
numbers,  for  mental  problems  and  draw- 
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ing  geometrical  lines,  are  excellent.  But 
the  best  class  to  be  earliest  organized  and 
longest  sustained,  the  class  in  which  a 
two-year-old  should  be  an  advanced  pupil, 
the  class  that  never  graduates,  is  the  class 
in  which  a  boy  is  trained  to  say,  **I 
ought;  I  can;  I  will." 

If  I  were  a  boy  with  my  man's  wisdom, 
I  should  eat  wholesome  food  and  no 
other.  I  should  chew  it  well  and  never 
'*  bolt  it  down."  I  should  eat  at  regular 
hours.  I  should  never  touch  tobacco, 
chewing-gum,  or  patent  medicines  ;  never 
once  go  to  bed  without  cleaning  my  teeth; 
never  let  a  year  go  by  without  a  dentist's 
inspection  and  treatment;  never  sit  up 
late  at  night,  unless  a  great  emergency 
demanded  it ;  never  linger  one  moment 
in  bed  when  the  time  came  for  getting 
up ;  never  fail  to  rub  every  part  of  my 
body  every  morning  with  a  wet  towel, 
and  then  with  a  dry  one;  and  never 
drink  more  than  three  or  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  ice-water  at  one  time.  But  all 
this  takes  will  power.  Yes,  but  that  is 
all  it  does  take. 

I  should  never  speak  a  word  to  any  one 
who  might  be  worried  about  it,  and  only 
kind  words  of  others,  even  of  enemies,  in 
their  absence.  I  should  put  no  unclean 
thoughts,  pictures,  sights,  or  stories  in  my 
memory  and  imagination.  I  should  want 
to  be  able  to  say,  like  Dr.  George  H. 
Whitney,  **I  have  never  pronounced  a 
word  which  I  ought  not  to  speak  in  the 
presence  of  the  purest  woman  in  the 
world.  * '  I  should  treat  little  folks  kindly, 
and  not  tease  them  ;  show  respect  to  ser- 
vants, and  be  kind  to  the  unfortunate. 

I  should  play  and  romp,  sing  and 
shout,  climb  trees,  explore  caves,  swim 
rivers,  and  be  able  to  do  in  reason  all  the 
manly  things  that  belong  to  manly 
sports ;  love  and  study  nature ;  travel  as 
widely  and  observe  as  wisely  as  I  could  ; 
study  with  a  will  when  the  time  came  for 
study  ;  read  the  best  books,  try  to  speak 
accurately  and  pronounce  distinctly ;  go 
to  college  and  go  through  college,  even  if 
I  expected  to  ^  a  clerk,  a  farmer,  or  a 
mechanic ;  try  to  be  a  practical,  every-day 
Christian  ;  help  every  good  cause  ;  **  use 
the  world,  and  not  abuse  it ;"  treat  older 
men  and  women  as  fathers  and  mothers, 
the  young  as  brethren  and  sisters  in  all 
purity. 

Thus  I  should  try  to  be  a  Christian 
gentleman,  wholesome,  sensible,  cheerful, 
independent,  courteous,  a  boy  with  a 
will ;  a  boy  without  cant  or  cowardice ; 


a  man's  will  and  wisdom  in  me,  and 
God's  grace,  beauty,  and  blessing  abid- 
ing with  me. 
Ah,  if  I  were  a  boy  ! — Siucess. 


CAN  A  WORD  BE  KII.I.ED? 


BY  ARTHUR  GII.MAN. 


IT  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  so  hard 
to  kill  as  a  word.  I  have  heard  farm- 
ers say  that  a  weed  is  the  hardest  thing 
to  kill,  and  it  seems  to  many  of  us  that  it 
is  easier  to  kill  a  good  thing  than  a  bad 
one.  *  *  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  * ' 
is  a  proverb,  you  know.  Yet  words  are 
good  things,  and  I  shall  show  you  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  kill  one  of  them. 

That  very  common  word  "academy" 
is  very  old.  Did  you  ever  think  how 
old  ?  Its  history  carries  us  back  to  times 
before  there  was  any  history.  The  first  I 
have  heard  of  the  word  is  this :  There 
was  a  hero  named  Theseus  who  accom- 
plished many  marvelous  feats.  He  was 
once  in  want  of  a  wife,  and  carried  oflf 
from  Sparta  a  young  lady  named  Helen. 
He  took  her  to  a  place  near  Athens  to  be 
educated .  Helen  had  two  brave  brothers^ 
named  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  deter- 
mined to  get  her  away  from  Theseus. 
They  could  not  have  found  her  had  not  a 
hero  named  Academus  informed  them 
where  she  was  hidden.  Ever  after  that 
time  the  farm  of  Academus,  on  which 
there  was  a  pleasant  grove,  was  protected 
by  the  people  of  Sparta  when  the  war 
was  between  them  and  the  people  of 
Athens. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  arose  a  man 
named  Plato,  who  was  remarkably  wise. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  at  about  the  time 
that  the  prophet  Malachi  wrote.  Not 
contented  with  being  wise,  he  wished  to- 
make  others  wise  also.  He  used  to  ask 
scholars  to  dinner,  and  he  had  his  tables 
set  in  the  beautiful  grove  that  had  be- 
longed to  Academus.  In  time  his  school 
came  to  be  called  the  **  Academy."  It 
became  very  famous.  Other  schools  were 
formed,  and  though  they  were  not  held 
in  the  grove  of  Academus,  they  were 
called  academies.  Now  more  than  two- 
thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Plato, 
and  no  one  knows  how  long  after  the 
time  of  the  old  hero  Academus,  his  name 
is  one  of  the  most  common  words  in  the 
English  language,  a  language  that  was. 
not  thought  of  much  more  than  a  thou* 
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sand  years  ago.  Does  not  this  show  that 
a  word  has  a  long  life? 

Perhaps  you  think  I  am  a  very  wise 
man  because  I  know  so  much  about  the 
history  of  this  word ;  but  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  learned  almost  all  I  have  told 
you  h-om  a  book  that  is  to  be  found  in  all 
schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  houses  of  the  pupils.  It  lies  on 
one  of  the  tables  of  my  library,  and  is  full 
of  short  stories  like  this  one.  It  is 
"  Webster' s  Unabridged  Dictionary. ' ' 
Almost  every  word  in  this  book  has  a 
history,  and  some  of  them  are  very  amus- 
ing as  well  as  instructive.  The  words 
are  not  all  old,  for  some  are  very  young, 
like  the  verb  *' boycott*'  which  has  not 
yet  got  into  the  dictionaries,  not  even  into 
the  '*  unabridged,''  which  contains  almost 
all  words  that  are  now  used  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

A  witty  man  in  England  once  wrote, 
"There  is  one  thing  I  feel  very  grateful 
to  my  father  for  having  taught  me,  the 
habit  of  immediately  hunting  out  any 
subject  I  found  myself  ignorant  of."  He 
said  also,  *'  Never  submit  to  be  ignorant 
when  you  have  knowledge  at  your 
elbow."  I  might  preach  a  long  sermon 
from  these  two  sayings  as  texts,  but  I 
shall  not  do  it.  I  will  only  say  that  if 
you  get  the  habit  of  looking  into  the  dic- 
tionary when  you  want  information,  you 
will  gain  a  great  deal  in  a  pleasant  way. 
Of  course  you  cannot  learn  the  meaning 
of  such  a  word  as  **  boycott"  from  the 
dictionary,  but  if  you  follow  the  articles 
of  Dr.  Hale  in  the  Wide  Awake  you  will 
probably  learn  the  meaning  of  it,  and  of 
many  more  like  it.  The  newspapers  give 
the  meaning  of  such  words.  Boycott  is 
the  name  of  a  man  in  Ireland  who  had 
been  treated  in  a  way  which  is  now  called 
"boycotting." 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  lan- 

Eage  that  it  contains  words  that  have 
^n  taken  from  most  of  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  This  fact  makes  it 
easy  for  us  to  express  our  meaning  ac- 
curately. There  is  the  word  **  trick," 
which  you  all  understand.  It  is  a  very 
old  English  word.  *  *  Device  * '  has  a  little 
different  meaning.  It  is  like  the  Italian 
divisa.  '*  Finesse"  is  still  different,  and 
}s  taken  from  the  French.  **  Artifice"  is 
from  the  Latin  artificium,  and  is  different 
from  the  other  words  in  meaning,  though 
somewhat  like  them.  Finally  we  have 
'*  stratagem,"  which  is  but  another  form 
of  the  Greek  stratagema.    A  stratagem  is 


a  device  or  trick,  or  artifice,  or  finesse, 
used  of  war.  You  immediately  think  of 
war  when  you  hear  the  word  stratagem, 
do  you  not  ? 

If  we  look  into  the  Latin,  French  and 
Italian  languages,  we  find  words  very 
much  like  each  one  of  these.  The  Latin 
has  tricor,  to  play  tricks ;  the  French  has 
tricher,  to  trick,  to  cheat ;  the  Italian  has 
treccare,  to  cheat ;  in  English,  too,  we 
have  **  treachery  "  which  is  derived  from 
and  much  like  treaccare.  The  French 
word  finesse  means  '*  a  contrivance  to  gain 
an  end,"  and  we  find  in  Latin  the  word 
finis,  which  we  all  know  means  '*the 
end."  In  Italian,  fine  means  the  same 
thing.  The  word  *  *  artifice  * '  appears  with 
but  little  change  in  Italian  and  French. 

When  we  find  that  the  same  composi- 
tion in  school  is  handed  in  by  two  boys, 
we  think  that  one  must  have  ''fished** 
from  the  other,  and  that  perhaps  both 
have  fished  from  some  book.  So,  when 
we  find  the  same  word  in  different  lan- 
guages, we  think  that  they  have  fished 
from  one  another  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  which  has  the  best  right  to 
the  word.  Men  who  have  studied  the 
subject  a  greai  deal  have  concluded  that 
many  of  the  languages  of  Europe  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  and  they 
have  found  that  source  in  Asia,  among 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  lanjp;uage 
that  is  sugposed  to  be  the  parent  of  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ger- 
man and  many  others,  is  called  the 
'*  Aryan  "  and  not  now  spoken  anywhere. 
It  is  represented  by  the  Sanskrit,  which 
is  studied  in  our  colleges  much  more 
than  ever  before. 

Words  have  gone  from  one  language  to 
another,  and  have  changed  their  mean- 
ings as  they  have  traveled,  so  that  in 
many  cases  they  do  not  mean  what  they 
did  at  first,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  see  how  the  new  meaning  had  been 
obtained.  There  is  the  word  ** bureau" 
which  you  often  use.  It  was  used  in  the 
olden  time  by  the  Greeks  in  the  form 
•'pur,"  meaning  fire.  Then  the  Latins 
took  it  up,  and  made  burrus,  meaning 
fiery  red.  After  a  while  the  French  made 
it  buire,  reddish  brown.  In  modem 
French  it  became  bure,  a  sort  of  course 
brown  cloth  of  woolen  goods. 

This  cloth  being  used  as  a  cover  to 
writing  tables,  the  tables  were  called  bu- 
reaus. As  such  bureaus  were  used  by 
officers  of  government,  the  name  was  at 
length  applied  to  the  departments  of  gov- 
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ernmeot,  and  even  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  them.  In  America  we  put  our 
clothes,  instead  of  our  papers,  into  our 
bureaus.  So,  you  see  that  it  took  a  long 
time  for  the  Greek  *'  fire  "  to  become  the 
American  chest  of  drawers,  but  the  pro- 
cess was  very  natural  and  easy.  As  you 
study  your  dictionary  you  will  see  that 
many  other  old  words  have  been  thus 
modernized.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  do 
it,  I  will  tell  you  about  some  of  these 
words. 

You  will  find  a  great  deal  of  history  in 
your  dictionary,  if  you  know  how  to  do 
so.  Take  the  word  **  frank,"  which  you 
all  know  the  meaning  of.  How  did  it 
get  its  meaning?  It  was  the  name  of 
those  people  who  some  fifteen  years  ago 
lived  in  the  territory  that  is  now  Ger- 
many. They  were  more  independent 
than  their  neighbors,  and  loved  freedom 
more.  In  the  process  of  time  the  name 
Frank  was  applied  to  any  one  who  pos- 
sessed these  traits,  and  Prank  came  to 
mean  free  and  open.  Even  frankincense 
is  said  to  be  called  so  because  it  gives  out 
its  fragrance  so  freely.  *  *  Franchise  * '  owes 
its  origin  to  these  same  Franks,  for  it 
used  to  mean  freedom,  liberty,  and  still 
refers  to  freedom  from  restraint,  as  you 
will  see  by  looking  into  the  dictionary. 
You  will  not  find  all  of  the  details  that  I 
give  you  in  the  dictionary,  but  it  will 
show  you  where  to  go  to  learn  what  it 
does  not  tell  you. 


AI.PHABET  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY  JEREMIAH  MAHONEY. 


THE  old-Style  teachers  are  dead.  Field- 
ing's, Goldsmith's,  Coleridge's,  Dick- 
ens', Irving's  schoolmasters,  whether  the 
mentors  of  their  youth,  or  the  creations 
of  their  fancy,  are  gone,  and  the  school- 
room's restless  precincts  shall  know  them 
no  more.  '*  Peace  to  their  ashes"  is  a 
good  prayer,  but  the  pedagogical  spirit 
need  not  expect  peace  here  or  hereafter. 
What  have  we  in  the  shape  of  living 
teachers  to  take  their  vacant  places? 
Behold  our  directory: 

Mr.  A  was  bom  to  rule.  He  wants  his 
own  way  and  will  have  it;  will  have  it 
though  the  braces  of  the  sky  should 
''buckle,"  and  the  mighty  dome  come 
crackling  down.  lyike  a  horse  car,  he 
goes  straight  ahead,  and  will  not  turn  to 
the  right  to  avoid  an  obstruction,  or  to 


the  left  to  grant  an  accommodation. 
His  headstrong  spirit  keeps  everything 
in  good  working  order,  and  does  much 
good,  and  not  a  little  mischief. 

Miss  B  ought  to  be  his  wife,  so  meek 
and  timid  is  she.  Her  youngest  pupil 
has  more  confidence  and  self-possession. 
She  would  not  dare  to  put  her  foot  down 
to  kill  a  noxious  spider.  Her  diffidence, 
like  a  voluminous  train,  is  constantly  en- 
tangling her  and  preventing  all  genuine 
progress. 

Mr.  C  is  as  full  of  quaint  and  curious 
information  as  the  Pyramids,  but  is  as 
chary  of  imparting  it  as  the  Sphinx.  The 
true  theory  of  education  has  so  crystal- 
lized his.  intellect  that,  if  a  pupil  should 
ask  him  the  time  of  day,  he  would  try  to 
draw  out  the  pupil  instead  of  drawing  out 
his  watch. 

Mr.  D  is  more  judicious.  He  stimu- 
lates inquiry  by  exciting  curiosity  with- 
out gratifying  or  tiring  it.  He  gives  an 
inkling  of  some  historical  tale  or  scientific 
principle,  and  directs  the  pupil  to  prose- 
cute farther  investigation  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  does  not  cram,  but  spurs  and 
guides. 

Mr.  E  is  goodish.  He  flows  over  with 
sweetness.  He  is  all  for  good  feeling. 
In  spite  of  the  proverb,  he  believes  that 
*  *  sweet  words  will  butter  parsnips.  * '  His 
heart  and  head  are  soft,  but  a  little  bird 
was  heard  to  say  that  his  ways  are 
**slantindicular." 

Mr.  F  reasons  thus:  ^'  If  a  child  can 
express  in  figures  lo,  he  can  express  loo, 
and  looo,  and  1,000,000,  and  so  on  ad  in* 
finitum,'^  He  puts  this  into  practice, 
and  in  trying  to  raise  the  grade  of  his 
classes,  works  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  grading.  If  left  alone,  he  would 
have  cube  root  in  the  ninth  grade,  and 
algebra  in  the  eighth.  The  grades  are 
mile-stones;  to  be  of  use  they  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  proper  places. 
Education  and  growth  are  closely  allied, 
and  time  is  an  element  of  both. 

Mr.  G  is  in  policy  Mr.  F's  second 
cousin;  but  he  jumps  only  one  grade  at  a 
time — that  is,  his  pupils  are  really  in  the 
sixth  grade  when  he  marks  them  seventh; 
and  in  the  fifth  when  he  calls  them  sixth. 
''  His  are  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks 
that  are  vain." 

Miss  H  is  an  iceberg.  She  looms 
above  her  pupils  like  an  overhanging 
cliff.  She  freezes  them  with  her  pres- 
ence; her  tones  are  those  of  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet;  her  movements  are  as  mechan- 
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ical  as  an  orderly  sergeant's,  but  they 
lack  in  the  soldier's  celerity.  She  keeps 
good  order  in  her  room;  her  pupils  sit  as 
motionless  as  statues,  and  her  influence 
tends  to  make  them  as  sprightly  and  in- 
telligent 

Mr.  I  is  timid.  He  dreads  public 
opinion,  and  never  gives  the  cast- 
ing vote.  In  fear  of  the  Republicans,  he 
will  not  say  that  Cleveland  is  President; 
and  in  fear  of  the  Democrats,  he  dares 
not  say  that  Cleveland  is  not  President. 
He  says  :  **  It  is  alleged  that  Columbus 
discovered  America;  but  whether  or  not 
he  explored  the  Everglades,  and  traveled 
over  mountains  and  prairies  to  Chicago, 
and  settled  in  Illinois,  is  still  a  mooted 
question."  Behold  this  teacher  with  the 
intellect  of  a  man,  the  acquirements  of  a 
scholar,  and  the  courage  of  a  mouse. 

Miss  J  thinks  of  nothing  but  appear- 
ances. *'  What,'*  she  says,  **  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  should  come  in  and  find 
the  children's  visual  rays  not  properly 
directed  toward  the  point  of  sight !" 

Miss  K  has  graduated  at  some  school 
of  civil  arts  in  the  West.  The  institu- 
tion's domain  of  study  does  not  cover  the 
whole  domain  of  science;  but  Miss  K 
thinks  that  if  she  ever,  after  graduating, 
should  read  anything  but  a  love  story, 
or  study  anything  but  the  looking- 
glass,  it  would  be  casting  a  reflection 
upon  her  Alma  Mater.  She  is  a  first- 
class  grade  teacher,  yet  she  is  as  ignorant 
as  a  box  of  brogans.  We  dare  not  say 
what  is  the  color  of  her  stockings;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  they  are  not  blue.  This  young 
lady  is  very  numerous  in  our  schools. 

Miss  L  is  a  very  different  person.  She 
is  not  satisfied  until  every  branch  in  her 
line  of  teaching  is  clearly  mapped  out  in 
her  mind;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is 
soon  quite  clear  to  the  minds  of  her 
pupils.  She  is  efficient  in  the  first  grade, 
and  a  jewel  in  the  tenth. 

Miss  M  is  by  nature  what  Miss  L  be- 
comes by  study.  She  is  a  .well  of  fresh 
ideas  and  new  appliances,  and  not  a  cis- 
tern of  old  methods.  lyike  the  poet,  she 
is  bom,  not  made. 

Mr.  N  likes  to  talk.  He  is  a  tip- top 
reciter.  **John,"  he  says,  **give  the 
familiar  theorem."    John  begins:    **  The 

square  of  the  base "     '*  Yes,"  breaks 

in  Mr.  N,  **plus  the  square  of  the  per- 
pendicular, equals  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse;  very  good,  very  good,  in- 
deed." 

Miss  O's  forte  is  oral.    She  delights  to 


discourse  upon  animals  not  found  even  in 
Van  Amburgh's  menagerie,  and  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  mosquito's  eggs; 
but  she  scorns  such  vulgar  subjects  as  tails, 
hoofs,  horns,  and  tallow.  She  is  fond  of 
all  the  long-pole  words  in  (or  out  ot)  the 
English  language;  and  often  screws  ad- 
ditional lengths  on  her  fish-pole  phrase- 
ology. Vertebramamma  Ipachydermata 
is  one  of  her  favorites.  When  the  prin- 
cipal examines  her  classes  he  finds  that 
they  know  as  much  oral  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

Mr.  P  is  forever  engaged  in  devising 
new  methods,  but  never  dreams  of  carry- 
ing them  out.  He  bores  for  oil,  and  as 
soon  as  it  comes  fills  up  the  hole  and 
bores  again.  His  school  is  a  tomb  of 
dead  purpose;  over  his  doors  should  be 
inscribed :  **  Success  died  here.  Theory 
killed  her. ' '  Moral — One  indifferent  plan, 
well  followed,  is  better  than  a  thousand 
good  ones  badly  applied. 

Mr.  Q  has  no  plan  of  his  own  peculiar 
invention;  but,  taking  a  rag  from  every 
bush,  succeeds  in  patching  together  a 
garment  good  enough  for  every-d^y  wear. 
He  has  no  tricks  of  trade,  no  exhibition 
dodges,  but  makes  each  particular  branch 
his  particular  hobby,  keeps  everything 
going,  watches  the  progress  of  every- 
thing, follows  it  up,  works  away  with 
good  results,  and  gets  less  applause  than 
a  spouter  at  the  institute,  or  a  sharp, 
high  fellow  at  the  annual  examinations. 

Miss  R  is  industrious.  She  works 
harder  trying  to  do  nothing  than  any 
servant.  She  tires  herself  out  trying  to 
ward  off  a  surprise  by  the  principal.  She 
fatigues  herself  more  trying  to  avoid 
labor  than  if  she  worked  like  a  beaver; 
and  sick  and  cross  with  her  protracted 
efforts,  she  communes  with  her  con- 
science, and  is  charmed  to  think  how  well 
she  has  done. 

Miss  S^s  mother  didn't  sell  apples  for  a 
living,  I'd  have  you  know.  She's  of 
good  family,  proud,  noble,  but  lowered 
in  her  own  estimation  by  the  necessity  of 
teaching.  She  condescends  to  give  the 
public  schools  the  favor  of  her  presence 
in  the  halls  and  corridors;  she  gives  them 
that,  and  nothing  more. 

Miss  T  tells  truth  in  parenthesis.  She 
says  before  her  pupils:  **  Mr.  Principal, 
my  scholars  behave  admirably  (I'd  break 
their  necks  if  they  didn't);  our  attendance 
is  perfect  to-day  (I  did  it  all  by  scolding); 
they  are  very  good  children,  indeed  (the 
naughty  little  rascals)." 
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Mr.  U  is  politic:  he  tells  his  teachers 
they  may  turn  to  the  right  if  they  will 
take  all  responsibility  on  his  shoulders; 
and  they  may  go  to  the  left  if  they  will 
take  the  responsibility  upon  themselves. 

Miss  V  dears  and  darlings  her  pupils; 
she  melts  over  them  like  plica  from  the 
caps  with  which  English  officers  crowned 
Irish  croppies  in  the  year  '98;  and,  like 
the  self-same  pitch,  she  is  apt  to  be  rather 
blistering  to  those  whom  she  fails  to 
relish. 

Miss  W  is  a  queen  of  tragedy.  Her 
commands  are  the  orders  of  a  Fenian 
drill-master.  With  her,  attention  is 
at-ten-TION !  She  leaves  herself  at  the 
schoolroom  door,  and  struts  an  actress  on 
the  platform  stage.  Well  may  she  sing 
in  her  melodramatic  way: 

**I*m  not  myself  at  all,"  says 
The  bould  sojcr  boy. 

Messrs.  X,  Y,  and  Z  are  unknown 
quantities;  for  they  are  not  teachers,  but 
a  mixture  of  educator  and  educationist, 
&c. — Colorado  School  Journal. 


POWER  TO  READ. 


IF  we  mean  by  these  words  power  to 
utter  the  vocal  sounds  corresponding 
to  a  series  of  printed  or  written  symbols 
at  sight  of  the  symbols,  our  teaching  of 
reading  must  be  considered  fairly  success- 
ful. If  we  include  also  the  power  to  give 
appropriate  expression  to  narrative  and 
descriptive  passages,  the  same  may  be 
said.  But  even  with  these  admissions 
there  is  room  for  the  question,  '*Are  we 
successful  in  giving  the  power  to  read  ?  " 
Such  an  occurrence  as  this  may  give  rise 
to  the  question:  An  intelligent  man 
wishes  to  put  together  a  simple  machine 
from  a  printed  description  which  he  holds 
in  his  hands.  He  reads  the  description 
twice  carefully,  and  then  addresses  him- 
self to  his  task.  But  the  parts  will  not 
go  together.  He  resumes  the  paper,  de- 
termined to  follow  the  directions  in  de- 
tail, one  by  one.  Still  he  finds  trouble — 
a  perversity  in  animate  things.  ''Is  it 
true  that  I  cannot  read  that  paper,"  he 
exclaims,  ''or  is  there  something  wrong 
with  these  parts  ?  '*  At  length  they  slip 
into  place  in  a  way  as  unaccountable  as 
their  former  obstinacy.  He  reads  the 
paper  and  examines  the  result.  '  *  Why ! ' ' 
he  remarks,  "  that  is  just  what  the  paper 
tells  me  to  do!  what  a  fool  I  was!'* 


How  ought  he  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  his  ability  to  read  ? 

A  distinguished  professor  of  science  re- 
marked the  other  day:  "The  great  trou- 
ble with  college  boys  is  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  read.  If  they  could  only 
be  taught  to  read  before  they  come  to  me, 
I  could  do  a  great  deal  more  for  them; 
but  they  don' t  know  how  when  they  come 
to  me,  and  they  don't  know  how,  some 
of  them,  when  they  leave  me;  for  I  have 
not  time  enough  to  teach  them.  I  give 
a  boy  a  book  containing  detailed  direc- 
tions how  to  perform  an  experiment,  and 
send  him  into  the  laboratory  with  it  to 
work.  If  he  simply  follows  the  directions 
he  cannot  go  amiss.  After  a  little  time 
I  go  around  to  see  how  he  is  getting  on, 
and  find  that  he  has  made  a  mess  of  it. 
The  boy  don't  know  how  to  read."  Is 
the  charge  justifiable  ?  We  may  go  fur- 
ther, and  ask  whether  these  cases  are  ex- 
ceptional ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they 
represent  the  usual  result  of  our  teaching  ? 

Assuming  that  they  do,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  designate  the  nature  of  the  failure. 
Reading  consists  in  translating  symbols 
appealing  to  the  eye  into  corresponding 
sound  symbols,  which  again  ought  to 
call  up  definite  ideas.  In  the  cases  cited 
these  symbols  are  the  names  of  material 
things  and  of  their  relations.  If  the 
whole  process  is  complete,  the  ima^na- 
tion  will  picture  these  parts  and  their  re- 
lations, and  the  picture  will  be  accurate 
in  details,  because  a  rightly  trained  mind 
will  not  rest  until  every  symbol  has  its 
corresponding  definite  image.  Thus 
working  constructively,  the  imagination 
ought  to  build  as  the  reader  progresses, 
so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading 
he  should  say,  "  I  sec  it. '  *  This  requires 
considerable  imaginative  power.  The  de- 
tails are  not  only  to  be  clearly  grasped  or 
imaged,  but  held  and  combined,  so  as  to 
be  seen  in  their  relations.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  a  complete 
break-down  in  the  effort  to  do  this.  The 
imagination  has  not  been  skilfully  trained. 
It  is  not  strong  enoug.  It  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  verbal  S3nnbols,  and  the 
process  breaks  down  in  its  last  and  most 
vital  stage. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  diffi- 
culty. In  these  cases  the  persons  abandon 
the  effort  to  see  the  thing  as  a  whole,  and 
resort  to  objects  to  help  them  out.  They 
have  only  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  directed  ;  and  they  fail 
in  this.    It  is  evident  that  they  do  not 
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take  in  the  details  distinctly.  The  lan- 
guage is  definite,  but  their  ideas  are 
vague  and  confused.  They  are  capable 
of  uttering  to  themselves  words  which 
say  do  one  thing  and  in  response  of  doing 
quite  another  thing.  They  are  somewhat 
in  the  condition  of  Sir  Hudibras : 
His  notions  fitted  things  so  well 
That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell. 

Thus  we  pxrive  at  the  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty, and  find  it  to  be  essentially  what 
Rousseau  points  out  in  his  tirade  against 
books:  *'7)&^  abtise  of  reading  is  destruc- 
tion of  knowledge.  Imagining  ourselves 
to  know  everything  we  read,  we  conceive 
it  unnecessary  to  learn  it  by  other  means. 
Too  much  reading,  however,  serves  only 
to  make  us  presumptuous  blockheads." 
This  will  at  once  suggest  that  the  loose 
habits  of  which  we  are  complaining  are 
the  results  of  general  reading  and  reading 
for  amusement,  in  which  the  reader  is 
content  to  take  what  he  gets  easily  and 
without  effort,  and  to  let  other  words  float 
through  his  mind  without  caring  whether 
they  suggest  definite  ideas  or  not. 
Enough  is  seized  to  keep  up  interest,  and 
the  matter  is  not  worth  laborious  atten- 
tion to  details.  In  this  way  one  learns 
to  read  rapidly,  and  in  a  way  increases 
his  knowledge  and  his  vocabulary.  Now, 
the  school  exercises  in  the  higher  grades 
ought  to  supplement  this  loose  and  hap- 
hazard learning,  by  furnishing  the  kind 
of  training  which  this  cannot  give.  One 
of  their  chief  ends  should  h^  to  form 
critical  habits,  to  make  every  word  si^i- 
ficant,  to  call  into  full  play  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  understanding.  We  are  not 
now  thinking  of  that  distinctly  literary 
training  upon  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
sets  so  great  store;  that  appreciation  of 
the  artistic  element  in  literature,  which 

;arifies  the  taste  and  refines  the  nature, 
'his,  too,  is  important  to  develop  in  the 
advanced  reading  class.  But  the  more 
elementary  work  is  the  more  indispens- 
able, and  this  consists  in  teaching  pupils 
to  get  out  of  books  what  is  in  them. 
When  they  have  learned  that,  books  will 
be  to  them,  as  they  ought  to  be,  inter- 
preters of  things,  They  will  at  least 
have  the  power — and  they  ought  to  have 
the  habit  also — of  interpreting  exactly 
what  they  read,  not  missing  any  part  of 
it  and  not  misinterpreting  any  part.  Al- 
most any  school-room  wSl  furnish  to  an 
observant  teacher  evidence  how  difficult 
a  task  and  how  rare  an  attainment  this 
is.    Much  of  the  trouble  which  pupils 


experience  in  stating  problems  in  algebra 
or  arithmetic  arises  out  of  their  inability 
to  read,  and  a  good  book  of  problems  is 
therefore  an  excellent  instrument  for  de- 
veloping this  power.  The  shortcomings 
and  errors  of  recitations  are  often  attri- 
buted to  the  defect  of  memory  or  weak- 
ness of  understanding,  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  due  to  the  pupil's  inability  to  read; 
and  it  would  be  a  great  service  if  teachers 
would  point  this  out,  and  thus  not  merely 
correct  the  special  error,  but  the  mental 
habit  which  caused  them.  Put  pupils  to 
drawing  definite  forms  from  written  or 
printed  descriptions,  and  observe  what 
effort  it  costs  them  to  translate  the  sen- 
tences which  they  read  into  visible  forms. 
Or  let  them  read  such  a  description  as 
carefully  as  they  wish,  and  then  from 
memory  direct  others  how  to  draw  the 
figures.  Clearly,  then,  we  need  more 
training  in  reading  critically,  reading 
whose  aim  shall  be  to  get  exactly  what  is 
said,  and  to  get  every  detail  of  it  exactly. 
We  are  falsely  assuming  that  because 
people  read  easily,  and  use  the  words 
they  meet,  therefore  they  know  what 
these  words  mean.  When  they  read 
words  accurately  descriptive  of  things, 
and  then  bring  their  notions  to  the  test 
of  the  things,  how  often  do  we  find  them 
indefinite  and  erroneous! — Intelligence, 


SYNTHETICAL  TEACHING. 


BY  THOMAS  HAMMOND, 


THIS  may  be  truly  said  to  be  an  analy^ 
tical  age;  and  perhaps  during  the- 
past  ten  years  in  no  subject  in  our  public 
school  course  has  analysis  been  more  ex- 
tensively or  more  profitably  utilized 
than  in  arithmetic.  Recently  teachers- 
have  discovered  that  synthesis  can  be 
used  with  advantage  in  teaching  lessons 
in  language,  drawing,  penmanship,  etc., 
but  seem  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  to 
arithmetic. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  teacher  of 
an  infant  class,  after  having  taught  a 
lesson  in  '^  Decimal  Notation,"  sends  the 
pupils  to  their  seats  or  to  a  table  with  a 
few  bundles  of  small  sticks  or  toothpicks 
to  •*  make  numbers  *'  by  tying  them  into 
bundles  of  ten  each.  He  finds  one  has 
three  bundles  and  two  remaining,  or  the 
number  32;  another  has  two  bundles  and 
seven  remaining,  or  27,  etc.    The  teacher 
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has  succeeded  in  teaching  an  elementary, 
but  very  profitable  and  interesting  lesson 
in  synthetical  arithmetic. 

Again,  he  gives  the  following  to  a 
second  or  third  class,  and  mark  the 
variety  of  problems  that  will  be  presented: 

Mrs.  Jones  took  to  the  store  some  but- 
ter and  eggs,  and  bought  print  and  per- 
haps other  articles  with  the  proceeds. 

We  shall  find  results  something  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mrs.  Jones  sold  15  lbs.  butter  @  i8c. 
A  lb.  and  12  doz.  eggs  @  15c.  a  doz.,  and 
invested  the  whole  in  print  @  15c.  a  yard. 
How  many  yards  did  she  get  ? 

Or, 

Mrs.  Jones  sold  15  lbs.  of  butter  @  20c. 
B  lb.  and  10  doz.  eggs  @  12c.  a  doz.; 
with  the  proceeds  she  bought  6  yds.  print 
@  15c.  a  yard,  and  took  the  remainder  in 
sugar  @  IOC.  a  lb.  How  many  lbs.  sugar 
did  she  get  ? 

A  change  from  the  regular  arithmetic 
work  occasionally  to  an  exercise  like  this 
will  be  found  to  interest  pupils  very 
much;  besides,  it  will  cultivate  their  im- 
agination^ and  will  be  a  material  aid  in 
language  or  composition. 

I  should  continue  this  in  fourth  or  fifth 
classes,  but  for  these  I  recommend  it  as 
an  exercise  for  **home  work;"  for  ex- 
ample I  would  ask  pupils  to  form  prob- 
lems from  the  following: 

In  a  bag  there  are  a  number  of  guineas, 

times   as  many    sovereigns,    

times  as  many  shillings.  The  bag  con- 
tains £ . 

Or, 

A,  B  and  C  can  do  a  work  in days, 

A  can  do  it  in days,  B  in days. 

I  would  ask  each  member  of  the  class 
to  bring  as  great  a  variety  of  problems  to 
this  last  as  possible.  Probably  the  first 
problem  would  be  to  find  the  time  C  would 
require  to  do  the  work.  Then  how  much 
longer  would  C  require  than  A  and  B  to- 
gether? If  A  worked  at  it  5  days,  and 
B  7  days,  how  long  would  C  require  to 
finish  it?  etc.,  etc. 

This  may  be  followed  up  in  any  part  of 
arithmetical  work,  such  as  carpeting, 
plastering,  or  papering  rooms,  percent- 
age, discount,  etc. ;  for  example,  let  the 
pupils  of  a  fifth  class  form  problems  in- 
volving the  principle  that  the  diflFerence 
between  the  interest  and  the  discount  is 
the  interest  on  the  discount,  etc. 

It  may  be  argued  that  pupils  might 
copy  their  problems  from  some  mathemat- 
ical work,  but  a  wide-awake  teacher  will 


very  readily  distinguish  between  an  or- 
iginal problem  and  a  copied  one. 

I  have  found  that  a  pupil  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  intelligent  problem, 
involving  a  certain  principle,  generally 
understands  that  principle;  if  it  be  not 
very  clear  to  him  at  first  beginning,  it 
will  be  much  clearer  to  him  when  he  has 
finished  his  problem. — Canada  Educa- 
tional Weekly. 


GEMS  FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


THE  following  gems  are  taken  from  a 
pupil's  notel^k,  used  in  a  city 
school  in  1863.  The  rule  of  this  school 
was  to  have  every  pupil  memorize  one 
gem  every  other  day,  and  one  fact  every 
alternate  day.  These  were  written  in 
books  which  the  pupils  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. Not  many  schools,  even  in  these 
modern  days,  have  a  better  plan  or  better 
gems  than  these.  Good  teachers  work  in 
similar  ways  in  all  ages  and  times,  be- 
cause they  are  ways  which  common  sense 
approves. 

Life's  great  good  is  wrought  on  the 
anvil  of  industry. 

An  honest  soul  in  its  still,  calm  pur- 
pose, has  no  superior  below  God. 

Common  sense  is  very  uncommon, 
though  each  man  thinks  he  has  enough 
of  it. 

Society,  like  shaded  silk,  must  be 
viewed  in  all  its  aspects,  or  its  colors  will 
deceive  you. 

Be  kind  and  obliging  to  all,  but  inti- 
mate only  with  the  good. 

By  suffering  we  may  avoid  sinning; 
but  by  sinning  we  cannot  avoid  suffering. 

Sorrow,  though  it  ever  sharpens  the  in- 
tellect, also  sometimes  sours  the  heart. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and 
the  giver. 

Idleness  is  the  key  of  beggary. 

Adversity  makes  a  man  wise,  not  rich. 

Avarice  is  the  canker-worm  of  the  soul, 
which  springs  up,  overruns  and  destroys 
all  the  celestial  plants  of  the  mind. 

Useful  knowledge  can  have  no  enemies 
except  the  ignorant. 

Every  man  magnifies  the  injuries  he 
has  received,  and  underrates  those  he  has 
inflicted. 

Good  nature,  like  the  busy  bee,  collects 
sweetness  from  every  herb. 

A  false  friend  is  like  a  shadow  on  a 
dial;  it  appears  in  clear  weather,  but 
vanishes  as  soon  as  a  cloud  appears. 
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The  great  secret  of  avoiding  disap- 
pointments is  not  to  expect  too  much. 

The  world  is  a  workshop,  and  none  but 
the  wise  know  how  to  use  the  tools. 

Moral  courage  is  the  right  arm  of  re- 
form. 

.  The  envious  lose  the  enjoyment  of  life 
by  the  discontent  they  feel  at  what  others 
enjoy. 

The  bravest  man  is  he  who  can  apolo- 
gize with  dignity. 

Truth  is  a  rock  of  strength  sufficient  to 
bear  the  universe. 

A  mountain  is  made  up  of  atoms,  and 
friendship  of  little  matters;  and  if  the 
atoms  hold  not  together,  the  mountain  is 
crumbled  into  dust. 

Never  study  to  be  diverting  without 
being  usefuL 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ONE'S 
FAILURES. 


THERE  is  more  than  one  way  of  deal- 
ing with  one's  failures.  We  may,  for 
instance,  simply  forget  all  about  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  go  on  to  do  the 
work  that  remains  to  be  done ;  or  we  may 
accept  the  fact  of  failure  as  final,  and 
quietly  cease  striving ;  or  we  may  even 
make  a  simgle  failure  the  excuse  for  a 
course  of  reckless  license  which  can  only 
end  in  irretrievable  disaster.  But  none 
of  these  is  the  true  way  in  which  we 
should  deal  with  our  failures. 

When  the  physicist  in  his  laboratory 
makes  an  experiment,  and  fails  to  obtain 
the  result  which  he  expected,  he  does 
not,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fruitless.  He  recognizes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  may,  perhaps, 
learn  more  from  his  unexpected  failure 
than  if  the  experiment  had  been  success- 
ful. For  the  failure  had  its  cause ;  some 
unrecognized  factor  had  been  at  work  in 
the  chain  of  cause  and  efiect  set  in  motion 
by  the  experiment ;  and  to  find  and  to 
define  that  unrecognized  factor  may  be  to 
lay  hold  of  a  clew  which  will  lead  to  a 
great  discovery.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  men  could  attribute  their  mis- 
chances to  ill  luck  or  to  the  wandering 
spirits  of  the  air,  and  we  moderns  have 
learned  at  last  that  if  our  milk  sours,  or 
our  stable- door  is  found  unlocked  in  the 
morning,  it  is  not  Puck  who  is  to  blame. 
And  to  find  out  who  is  to  blame,  or  what 
is  to  blame,  is  a  great  step  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  occurrences  in  the  future. 


An  excellent  example  of  how  much 
may  be  was  from  a  failure  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Romer,  the  astronomer.  At  one 
time  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  obser- 
vations to  determine  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  one  of  Jupiter's  moons.  To 
do  this,  he  noted  the  interval  between  the 
successive  disappearances  of  the  moon  in 
the  shadow  of  its  planet;  and,  having 
found  this,  he  proceeded  to  verify  it  by 
constructing  tables  of  the  satellite's  mo- 
tions, and  by  comparing  these  tables  with 
the  actual  motion  as  observed  through 
the  telescope.  But,  to  Romeros  astonish- 
ment, he  found  that  his  tables  were  all 
wrong.  Somehow  or  other  the  moon 
failed  to  appear  at  the  predicted  time. 
At  first  it  was  always  late,  and  with  a  late- 
ness which  gradually  increased  until  it 
reached  the  amount  of  twenty-two  min- 
utes ;  then  a  change  came,  and  it  began 
to  show  the  same  regular  increase  in  the 
earliness  of  its  appearances.  Here,  ap- 
parently, was  a  total  failure  of  the  result 
which  Romer  had  aimed  at.  But  Romer 
knew  that,  if  he  had  failed,  his  failure 
had  a  cause,  and  he  set  himself  to  find  it. 
He  had  noticed  that  the  variations  in  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  moon  which  was 
under  observation  corresponded  with  the 
changing  position  of  the  earth  in  her 
annual  course  around  the  sun,  and  the 
suggestion  came  to  him  that  the  apparent 
variation  in  the  motion  of  the  satellite 
was  due,  not  to  any  actual  variation  on 
its  part,  but  to  the  difference  in  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  light  from  the  satellite  in 
traveling  to  the  earth,  according  as  the 
earth  was  near  to  Jupiter,  or  far  from  it. 
Here  was  a  clew  to  a  great  discovery — no 
less  than  the  discovery  of  the  velocity  of 
light,  with  which  Romer's  name  is  indis- 
solubly  connected. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  do  with  a  fail- 
ure is  to  find  out  the  reason  of  it.  In  this 
matter  men  may  sometimes  learn  from 
boys.  Readers  of  Tom  BroTvh's  School 
Days  will  remember  how  Tom  gained  his 
skill  in  wrestling.  It  was  in  the  school 
of  hard  experience.  Tom  was  at  first  a 
poor  wrestler,  and  had  to  work  his  way 
up  from  the  very  bottom,  but  after  every 
fall  he  set  himself  to  find  out  the  particu- 
lar thrust  or  trip  that  had  sent  him  on  his 
back,  and  when  he  was  apparently  foiled 
he  did  not  give  up,  but  **  thought  about 
that  fall  at  his  meals,  in  his  walks,  when 
he  lay  awake  in  bed,  in  his  dreams." 
Such  study  of  one's  failures  can  never  be 
fruitless,  but,  unfortunately,  such  study 
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is  not  so  common  as  it  ougfat  to  be.  Not 
many  days  ago  a  lady,  whose  work  of 
years  had  been  overthrown  by  lack  of 
ordinary  caution,  said  to  a  visitor:  **I 
will  never  try  again.  I  tried  my  best  and 
failed,  and  now  I  have  decided  just  to 
take  life  as  it  comes  and  enjoy  it  as  well 
as  I  can. '  *  The  lady  spoke  as  if  she  were 
proud  of  the  new  worldly  wisdom  which 
she  had  gained  from  her  recent  experi- 
ence; to  the  hearer  her  words  sounded 
rather  like  worldly  foolishness.  It  was 
as  if  a  sea-captain,  who,  after  years  of 
skilful  seamanship,  had  been  driven  on 
the  rocks  should  say  :  **  I  tried  my  best 
for  twenty  years  to  keep  my  ship  afloat, 
and  she  went  on  the  rocks  at  last.  And, 
now  that  I  am  sailing  again,  I  intend  just 
to  take  my  ease.  What  is  the  use  of  trying 
to  stop  a  leak  now,  when  I  was  wrecked 
once  before  ?' '  No  sane  captain  would  talk 
in  such  a  way.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  ship 
struck  on  a  hidden  rock,  his  first  impulse, 
after  he  had  done  his  best  for  the  safety 
of  the  ship,  and  the  men  she  carried, 
would  be  to  mark  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
aster, and  to  put  down  the  rock  upon  his 
chart,  so  that  neither  he  nor  others  would 
ever  strike  there  again. 

There  is  little  use  in  studying  the 
causes  of  one's  failure,  if  one  is  not  will- 
ing to  apply  the  lessons  which  he  learns 
from  that  study.  There  is  many  a  man 
to-day  who  knows  that  the  partial  wreck 
which  has  come  upon  his  life  is  due  to  in- 
dulgence in  stimulants  or  opiates,  to  social 
dissipation,  to  gambling,  or  to  reckless 
and  guilty  operations  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. But  the  number  of  those  who 
have  learned  so  much  is  far  greater  than 
the  numbsr  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
act  upon  the  warning  involved  in  that 
knowledge.  "  When  shall  I  awake  ?  I 
will  seek  it  yet  again,"  is  the  cry  of  mul- 
titudes who  wait  only  for  the  renewal  of 
.  former  opportunities  that  they  may  renew 
their  old  disastrous  course.  Knowledge 
of  peril  alone  will  never  save,  any  more 
than  the  danger-signal  will  save  the 
skater  who  disregards  its  friendly  warn- 
ing and  pushes  on,  to  the  thin  ice. 

To  learn  and  to  apply  these  lessons  of 
failure  is  to  gather  the  materials  of  vic- 
tory out  of  defeat.  It  has  been  said  that 
Russia  owes  much  of  her  present  strength 
to  former  disaster.  She  had  been  de- 
feated often,  but  she  never  had  been  de- 
feated without  learning  the  lesson  of  de- 
feat, and  doing  her  best  to  make  similar 
failure  impossible  in  the  future.     That  is 


the  secret  of  Russia's  strength.  She  never 
recognizes  failure  as  final.  The  same 
secret  is  just  as  valuable  for  the  individ- 
ual life.  If  a  man  fails  in  his  first  speech 
through  inadequate  preparation  that  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  remain  forever 
silent,  but  it  is  a  reason  why  he  should 
make  better  preparation  next  time.  The 
young  Disraeli  gained  more  than  he  lost 
by  being  laughed  down  in  the  House  of 
Commons :  a  man  less  wise  than  he  would 
have  lost  all  by  never  opening  his  mouth 
again.  And  so  in  all  the  phases  of  hu- 
man action,  wherever  failure  occurs,  a 
cause  for  such  failure  exists.  The  cause 
can  be  found  if  it  is  one  which  falls  within 
the  range  of  human  experience,  and  when 
it  is  found,  it  can  generally  be  removed. 
— Sunday  School  Times. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


THERE  is  much  interest  throughout  our 
country  at  this  time  concerning  the 
various  possessions  of  Spain,  and  particu- 
larly concerning  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  fact  that  our  Asiatic  squadron  has 
encountered  the  Spanish  squadron  at 
Manila,  and  defeated  it,  rouses  a  large 
degree  of  interest  in  these  Spanish  pos- 
sessions. The  Philippine  Islands  form  the 
northern  section  of  the  Estern  Archi- 
pelago, which  comprises  a  vast  number 
of  islands,  said  to  be  about  2,000,  ranging 
in  size  from  mere  jutting  rocks  and  reefs 
to  islands  of  about  40,000  square  miles  in 
extent.  The  chief  islands  of  the  group 
are  Luzon  and  Mindanao.  Some  of  the 
other  of  the  larger  islands  are  Min- 
doro,  about  9,000  square  miles  in  extent ; 
Palawan,  5,500;  Samar,  5,000;  Panay, 
4,500;  Negros,  4.300;  and  Leyte,  3,000. 
The  total  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  116,000  square  miles,  while  the  popu- 
lation is  estimated  variously  from  7,500,- 
000  to  9,500,000. 

The  islands  are  rich  in  various  pro- 
ducts. There  are  vast  forests  containing 
a  great  number  of  dyewoods,  medicinal 
and  other  useful  plants.  On  the  planta- 
tions several  varieties  of  rice,  maize, 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  coffee  and  tobacco  are 
grown.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  coal, 
iron,  copper,  as  well  as  gold,  lead,  silver, 
cinnabar,  quicksilver,  marble  and  fine 
building  stone. 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  in 
1521  by  Magellan,  who  was  killed  on  one 
of  the  smaller  islands.    Spain  officially 
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annexed  them  in  1561,  and  one  by  one 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  were  forced 
into  submission.  For  many  years,  how- 
ever, the  Mohammedans  of  Sula  and  Min- 
danao maintained  their  independence,  and 
not  until  1876  was  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  de- 
posed, while  in  some  parts  of  Mindanao 
an  autonomic  government  still  exists. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
were  said  to  be  the  Negritos,  but  they 
have  been  all  but  exterminated,  being  re- 
duced to  a  few  isolated  groups,  and  num- 
bering less  than  20,000  altogether.  The 
^eat  bulk  of  the  population  is  Malay- 
sian, and  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned 
they  are  mostly  Mohammedans  or  nom- 
inal Catholics.  The  islands  are  governed 
by  a  governor- general  and  a  captain-gen- 
eral, and  under  them  are  four  governors. 
Manila,  the  chief  city,  has  a  population  of 
about  270,000. — Christian  Advocate. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING. 


BY  MISS  ADEI.E  EVERS. 
Training  School^  Manchester^  N  H, 


TN  order  to  mould  correctly  the  facul- 

1  ties  of  the  child,  one  must  first  know 
something  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
action  and  growth  of  the  powers." 

Despite  the  frequency  with  which  the 
changes  have  been  rung  upon  that  theme, 
during  the  past  few  years,  by  educators 
both  in  and  out  of  the  press,  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  teachers  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  make  little  or  no  effort 
to  possess  themselves  of  such  knowledge, 
bat  continue  making  desperate  attempts 
to  keep  pace  in  their  work  with  those 
who  honestly  seek  to  guide  their  course 
with  the  light  that  alone  comes  from 
earnest  study  of  the  child-mind  itself. 

To  discuss  this  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings would  require  more  space  than  is  at 
my  disposal,  but  there  are  a  few  simple 
&cts  pertaining  to  the  topic  that  are  of 
such  vital  importance  as  to  bear  repeti- 
tion and  consideration  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  which  are  applicable  to  the 
work  of  all  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  every  mind  there  exists  an  ideal, 
and  that  ideal  is  the  motive  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  shapes  the  course  of 
each.  The  unscrupulous  man  of  busi- 
ness sells  half  cotton  for  wool  goods  ;  an 
old  stock  for  the  latest  styles;  moth- 
eaten,  second-hand  furniture  for  new  and 


first-class ;  glucose  for  sugar ;  poison  for 
baking  powder ;  a  horse  blind  in  one  eye, 
spavined,  and  twelve  years  old,  for  a  sound 
horse  just  coming  six.  His  motive  is  to 
get  money  in  his  purse.     He  succeeds. 

The  politician,  claiming  the  highest, 
most  disinterested  ambition  for  his  coun- 
try, pulls  wires,  buys  votes,  lays  schemes, 
giving  in  exchange  for  what  he  gets  an 
influence  whose  effect  is  death  to  the 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  virtue  of  the  man- 
hood which  he  professes  to  be  so  zealous 
of  protecting.  Public  position,  and  the 
power  that  goes  therewith,  is  his  ideal. 
He  succeeds. 

A  teacher,  surrounded  by  all  the  com- 
forts and  aids  that  an  ambitious,  gener- 
ous board  of  education  can  supply,  urged 
onward  by  a  crowded  course  of  study,  an 
exacting  superintendent,  or  a  desire  to 
be  thought  superior,  crams,  crowds, 
coaxes,  drives,  examines,  and  grades  her 
pupils  upon  the  husks  of  knowledge, 
careful  for  nothing  but  that  they  shall  be 
counted  well  up  in  their  grade.  As  a 
collector  of  high  per  cents.,  she  may  be  a 
great  success;  but  as  one  who  moulds 
character  into  good  and  beautiful  form, 
she  is  a  pronounced  failure. 

Another,  who,  though  in  a  humble 
position,  amid  the  discouragements  which 
most  of  us  know  so  well  that  they  do  not 
need  enumerating,  seeks  to  individualize 
her  instruction  so  perfectly  that  each  pu- 
pil may  receive  just  the  kind  and  amount 
of  help  best  adapted  to  his  case — one 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  make  self-reliant, 
thoughtful,  sturdy,  energetic,  trustwor- 
thy, unselfish  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women;  that  teacher  can  achieve  real  suc- 
cess, and  none  other  than  he  whose  ideal 
is  true  manhood  or  womanhood  can  ever 
secure  it. 

Success,  as  we  see,  is  not  an  absolute 
term.  Its  meaning  varies  with  each  in- 
dividual. We  are  not  surprised  that  peo- 
ple of  different  attainments,  education, 
taste,  ability,  and  environment  should  be 
ruled  by  such  varied  motives;  but  it  has 
for  a  long  time  been  a  mystery  to  me 
that  there  should  be  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation of  the  word,  and  that  its  high- 
est and  best,  among  a  body  of  thinking 
men  and  women  who  are  '*  fashioning  and 
strengthening  the  mind  and  moral  na- 
ture" of  immortal  beings.  If  success  in 
teaching  is  to  be  determined  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  we  ennoble  and  elevate 
character,  by  our  instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  the  pupil,  the  question  that  most 
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readily  comes  to  the  lips  of  the  earnest 
teacher  must  be,  **How  can  I  do  my 
work  to  accomplish  this  result?  What 
conditions  do  I  leave  unfulfilled  ?  '* 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  shows  the  want 
of  skill  in  a  teacher  so  quickly  as  inatten- 
tion of  pupils.  Attention  is  the  soul  of 
mental  work,  and  in  one  phase,  that  of 
concentration,  is  sometimes  said  to  be  an 
indispensable  element  of  genius.  **  It  af- 
fects intellectual  activity  from  every  di- 
rection. It  has  a  strong  influence,  too, 
upon  the  emotional  nature,  tending  to 
make  us  forget  painful  emotion  and  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  that  which  may  be 
pleasurable  or  beneficial.**  It  can  divert 
us  from  intense  bodily  pain  when  the 
mind  is  strongly  directed  to  other  things  ; 
e.  g»^  the  soldier  is  sometimes  not  aware 
of  severe  wounds  until  the  battle  is  ended. 

The  mother  soon  learns  to  hush  her 
child  when  it  is  grieving  over  real  or 
fancied  trouble,  by  directing  the  attention 
of  the  little  one  to  something  more  attract- 
ive or  absorbing  for  the  time.  And  grown 
children  are  not  very  unlike  those  of 
tender  years.  Crushed  by  sorrow,  or 
weighted  with  bodily  infirmity,  men  and 
women  have  plunged  into  the  most  ab- 
sorbing, laborious  work, — work  that  re- 
quired constant  care  or  deep  thought, — 
and  their  success  is  sufficient  commentary 
upon  the  mental  effort  made. 

Power  of  attention  varies  greatly  in 
different  individuals.  Some  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  vivacity  in  this  respect, 
and  can  readily  turn  the  mind  from  one 
subject  to  another,  but  do  not  perhaps  so 
easily  hold  the  mind  upon  one  thing  for 
any  length  of  time.  They  lack  power  of 
continuity.  While  the  reverse  is  often 
true,  producing  what  is  sometimes  termed 
absent-mindedness,  though  that  condition 
or  state  of  mind  is  sometimes  mere  in- 
activity or  dreaminess.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  these  habits,  whether  nat- 
ural or  cultivated,  a  strong  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  teacher  to  remedy  the 
matter  in  each  case.  Constantly  demand 
of  the  first  more  sustained  effort  upon  one 
thing,  and  give  the  latter  frequent  change 
until  he  can  readily  transfer  his  thought 
from  one  object  of  interest  to  another. 

Another  quality  of  attention,  one  es- 
sential to  all  good  mental  work,  should 
be  secured  if  possible,  in  whatever  task 
the  pupil  is  engaged ;  viz.,  concentration, 
or  the  power  of  giving  one's  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  Many 
teachers  unknowingly  cultivate  the  op- 


posite habit.  This  can  be  done  by  not 
providing  work  sufficient  in  quantity,  or 
of  the  sort  adapted  to  the  child's  ability, 
or  interesting  in  nature.  I  have  known 
teachers  who  appeared  never  to  consider 
that  their  own  manner  in  the  schoolroom 
might  actually  prevent  continued  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  A  noisy, 
demonstrative,  impulsive,  fidgety,  scold- 
ing teacher  never  can  succeed  in  keeping 
pupils  busy  at  their  work,  either  in  class 
or  study. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  prevent  general 
disorder  in  a  schoolroom,  such  as  whisper- 
ing, passing  notes,  loud  studying,  play- 
ing, etc.,  is  to  create  a  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  about  one's  duty  to 
his  neighbor.  Continually  impress  upon 
the  pupils  the  impropriety  and  positive 
unkindness  of  disturbing  others.  There 
will  in  time,  if  the  teacher  himself  prac- 
tices as  he  preaches,  be  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  little,  if  any, 
need  to  speak  of  the  offences  that  make 
up  the  aggregate  of  a  teacher's  trials. 
Besides,  such  pupils  have  received  an  im- 
pression toward  true  citizenship  that  must 
result  in  making  them  better  men  and 
Vfoxmtn.^oumal  of  Education. 


USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


A  man  walks  three  miles  an  hour. 

A  horse  trots  seven. 

Steamboats  run  eighteen. 

Sailing  vessels  make  ten. 

Slow  rivers  flow  four. 

Rapid  rivers  flow  seven. 

Storms  move  thirty-six. 

Hurricanes,  eighty. 

A  rifle  ball  one  thousand  miles  a  minute. 

A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pounds. 

Sound,  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet  in  a  second. 

Light,  one  hundred  and  ninety  thous- 
and. 

Electricity,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand. 

A  barrel  of  pork,  two  hundred. 

A  barrel  of  powder,  twenty-three. 

A  barrel  of  rice,  six  hundred. 

A  firkin  of  butter,  eighty-six. 

A  tub  of  butter,  eighty- four. 

Wheat,  beans  and  clover  seed  sixty 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Com,  rye,  and  flax-seed,  fifty-six. 

Buckwheat,  fifty-two. 

Barley,  forty-eight. 
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Oats,  tbirty-two. 

Coarse  salt,  eighty-five. 

Sixty- drops  make  a  spoonful. 

Three  teaspoonfuls  to  a  tablespoonful ; 
onethird  of  an  ounce. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  square  yards  make  an  acre. 

A  square  mile,  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres. 

To  measure  an  acre:  Two  hundred 
and  nine  feet  on  each  side,  making  a 
square  acre  within  an  inch. 

There  are  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  languages. 

One  person  dies  at  each  pulsation  of 
the  heart.     Average  life,  thirty- one  years. 


WAS  SHE  RIGHT? 


BY   IDA  M.  GARDNER. 


Walter  and  Willie  sit  opposite  each  other. 
Walter  conies  from  a  pretty,  refined,  American 
home.  Willie  is  an  Irish  boy.  He  has  no 
father;  his  mother  goes  out  to  work  by  the  day; 
his  sister  is  in  the  mill.  The  two  boys  are  apt 
to  laii|(li  and  play  in  school.  Willie  does  the 
mischief,  and  Walter  the  laughing.  I  am  try- 
ing to  teach  my  pupils  to  control  themselves 
and  to  help  others.  Was  it  wrong  for  me,  in 
talking  with  Walter  alone,  when  he  thought  he 
"was  no  more  to  blame  than  Willie,"  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  helps  in  his  home-life  which 
Willie  had  not;  to  ask  which  boy  ought  to  be 
fitronjser;  to  remind  him  that  all  his  influence 
should  be  exerted  to  help  Willie  uijward  ?  .  .  . 
j  I  do  not  want  to  give  any  child  the  idea  that  he 
!  is  better  than  another,  but  I  think  that  pupils 
of  this  grade  (grammar)  ought  to  realize  that 
each  has  an  influence,  and  the  importance  of 
exerting  it  in  the  right  direction.    Ami  wrong  ? 

The  contrasting  circumstances  of  Wal- 
ter and  Willie  find  parallels  in  schools  of 
the  present  day.  The  young  teacher 
qaoted  above  voices  the  unexpressed 
tiiought  of  many  teachers  who  have  to 
deal  with  similar  cases  of  discipline. 

The  first  impulse  would  be  to  change 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  boys;  and  this,  in  a 
large  school,  with  a  young  teacher  who 
has  not  yet  gained  the  control  of  her 
room,  would  be  the  shortest  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  If  the  school  is  not  un- 
ruly, and  it  is  possible  to  wait  for  indi- 
vidual effort,  the  wiser  course  and  the 
h^t  for  the  boys  would  be  to  do  just  what 
this  young  teacher  is  trying  to  do — **  to 
teach  the  pupils  to  control  themselves 
and  to  help  others." 

How  can  this  be  brought  about  ? 

In  all  probability  Walter  has  grown  up 
in  the  superior  surroundings  of  his  lite 


without  any  idea  that  they  are  superior. 
He  has  never  been  taught  the  lesson  of 
personal  responsibility,  nor  has  he  any 
idea  that  it  is  of  importance  to  begin  to 
be  now  what  he  wishes  to  be  later  on  in 
life.  How  many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools,  between  ten  and  sixteen,  have 
such. an  idea?  Here  is  the  ground  for 
the  teacher's  first  efforts.  In  ways  which 
will  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
earnest  worker,  the  fundamental  lesson 
must  be  taught,  that  character  is  what 
we  are  as  the  result  of  our  own  actions  or 
choices. 

The  next  step  is  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  though  teachers  and  parents  may 
aid  us  in  various  ways,  yet  we  ourselves, 
and  we  only,  can  make  any  change  in 
our  characters.  The  pupil  is  now  ready 
for  reasons  why  he  should  make  changes 
in  his  character,  and  it  is  the  teacher's 
part  to  set  before  him  lofty  ideals  with 
which  to  compare  himself,  and  to  arouse 
an  enthusiastic  ambition  to  realize  those 
ideals.  Instead  of  the  selfish  motives 
usually  applied,  such  as  the  desire  to 
avoid  punishment,  to  secure  a  high  rank, 
etc.,  is  it  not  better  to  raise  the  governing 
power  to  this  higher  plane,  and  thus 
bring  the  boy  into  companionship  with 
all  who  are  striving  for  perfection  ? 

Is  the  teacher's  work  done  when  once 
an  ambition  to  excel  has  been  aroused  ? 
By  no  means.  The  most  important  part 
of  her  work  lies  yet  before  her.  Those  of 
us  who  know  what  it  is  to  set  before  our- 
selves lofty  ideals,  toward  which  we  strive 
with  daily,  hourly  effort,  know  also  what 
it  is  to  fail  just  when  we  felt  most  secure 
of  victory,  to  sit  down  in  discouragement 
that  sometimes  asks,  *  *  Cui  bono  f ' '  Have 
we  ever  felt  the  refreshment  and  reinvig- 
oration  of  purpose  that  comes  from  some 
timely  word  of  help  and  appreciation? 
Then  do  we  know  what  the  next  step  is 
in  helping  to  build  up  character.  The 
pupil's  efforts  at  self-government  must 
meet  with  appreciation,  even  when  they 
fail  of  success.  He  must  be  encouraged 
to  believe  in  the  probability  of  ultimate 
success,  and  taught  to  have  patience  with 
himself. 

**To  control  himself  and  to  help 
others. ' '  This  last  idea  of  helping  others 
by  our  efforts  to  improve  ourselves  is  a 
most  noble  and  worthy  motive  to  set  be- 
fore the  boy  who  is  struggling  upward. 
Just  here,  apparently,  lies  the  young 
teacher's  answer  to  her  problem.  With 
this  idea  of  helpfulness,  combined  with 
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that  of  personal  responsibility  for  super- 
ior advantages,  there  could  be  little  dan- 
ger of  generating  a  spirit  of  vanity  and 
too  great  self-esteem. 

Would  not  a  few  generations  of  such 
teaching,  to  both  rich  and  poor,  aid  in 
bringing  to  a  peaceful  solution  the  labor 
troubles  now  agitating  our  country  ? 


PRESUMPTION  OF  BRAINS. 


BY  SUPT.  A.  P.  MARBLB. 


Now  when  fair  morn  orient  in  heaven  appeared, 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 

The  matin  trumpet  sung;  in  arms  they  stood 

Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 

Soon  banded;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 

I/)oked  round,  and   scouts    each    coast  light 

armed  scour 
Bach  quarter,  to  deciy  the  distant  foe, 
Where  lodged,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight, 
In  motion  or  in  halt;  him  soon  they  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion. 

You  will  recognize  this  from  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost.  It  is  the  beginning  of  an 
extract  which  appeared  in  Weld's  Parsing 
Book,  a  text-book  no  larger  than  a  primer, 
in  use  more  than  thirty  years  ago ;  and 
•destitute  of  all  the  recent  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  English.  It 
did  not  abominate  parsing;  it  even  advo- 
cated analysis;  and  it  gave  a  model  to 
show  how  that  complex  and  ''useless'* 
process  was  conducted.  On  its  first  pages 
was  a  table  to  show  the  modifications  of 
words;  and  following  this,  was  a  lot  of 
Rules  of  Syntax  preceded  by  the  classifi- 
cations of  sentences,  and  the  various  con- 
nectives. Besides  the  extract  from  Mil- 
ton, it  contained  selections  from  Shake- 
speare's Henry  the  Eighth;  from  Young; 
from  Thomson,  and  others. 

The  book  had  a  brief  dissertation  on 
Figurative  Language.  It  contained  also 
prose  extracts  from  Burke,  Irving,  Wirt, 
Prescott;  and  from  Macaulay's  essay  on 
The  Puritans,  this  with  the  rest: 

"The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had 
derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  con- 
templation of  superior  beings  and  eternal  in- 
terests. Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in 
general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
abitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of 
the  Great  Being  for  whose  power  nothing  was 
too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too 
minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy 
him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  eicistence. 
.  .  .  The  diflFerence  between  the  greatest  and 
the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish, 
when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval 
which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on 


whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed. 
They  recognized  no  title  to  supsriority  but  His 
favor;  and  confident  of  that  favor,  they  despised 
all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  Their  pialaces  were  houses  not 
made  with  hands;  their  diadems,  crowns  of 
glory  which  should  never  fade  away!  On  the 
rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests, 
they  looked  down  with  contempt;  for  the^r  es- 
teemed themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious 
treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  lan- 
^age;  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  crea- 
tion, and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier 
hand.»' 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  kind  of 
literature  which  was  placed  before  young 
pupils  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  In 
my  collection  I  have  one  of  those  parsing 
books;  the  leaves  are  worn;  the  edges  are 
frayed  and  the  corners  are  rounded  by 
use;  but  they  are  not  dog-eared.  The 
book  is  not  disfigured,  but  it  is  annotated. 
On  one  margin  is  the  date,  April,  1856; 
and  on  another,  these  words:  Sarahs 
Annie,  Louisa,  Nellie,  Delia,  Lydia. 
Who  those  girls  were  I  have  not  the 
slightest  conception;  but  the  boy  who 
used  the  book  probably  knew;  and  not 
unlikely  there  was  an  added  inspiration 
in  the  sublime  language  he  was  studying, 
from  their  sitting  upon  the  same  rude 
benches  with  him. 

Years  ago,  twenty-five  or  more,  I  visited 
a  school  where  this  book  was  in  use,  in  a 
country  town  in  the  State  of  Maine.  A 
class  of  boys  and  girls,  from  12  to  15 
years  of  age  probably,  were  wrestling 
with  the  extract  from  Milton.  They  had 
learned  a  few  rudimentary  principles  of 
grammar;  studied  the  relations  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  syntax,  the  rules  of  agree- 
ment, etc.;  and  then  they  had  been 
plumped  right  into  this  war  of  Milton's 
angels  on  the  celestial  plains,  to  study 
the  English  language: — an  imaginary  war 
by  imaginary  beings,  in  the  regions  of 
pure  imagination;  all  described  in  lan- 
guage unfamiliar,  beyond  them,  and  in 
style  the  grandest  of  poetry.  The  master 
had  not  t^n  to  college,  nor  to  a  normal 
school;  probably  not  even  to  a  hi^h 
school.  He  may  not  have  been  far  in 
advance  of  his  pupils  in  knowledge  or 
experience.  He  was  not  very  familiar 
with  Milton;  but  what  knowledge  he  had, 
he  used;  he  studied  the  language;  he 
sought  the  meaning  of  every  line  and 
word;  he  examined  the  rules  of  his  gram- 
mar and  applied  them;  fordid  not  bright- 
eyed  Sarah,  and  smiling  Annie,  and 
quick-witted  Lydia  sit  there  ready  to  pick 
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him  up  if  he  made  a  slip  or  was  inconsis- 
tent in  his  grammatical  construction  or 
his  explanation  of  the  text?  and  John 
and  William  were  there,  equally  alert. 
The  latter  wants  to  know  the  meaning  of 
* '  matin '  '—the  matin  trumpet.  *  *  What 
is  'golden  panoply?  '  '*  asks  another,  and 
''refulgent  host;'*  and,  a  third,  "What 
is  a  *  dawning  hill  ? '  "  **  How  shall  we 
dispose  of  '  scouts  each  coast  light-armed 
scour  each  quarter?*"  asks  Annie. 
^'Coasts  is  the  subject  of  scouts — the  coast 
goes  wandering  around,"  says  John. 
"That  is  atSurd,"  answers  Annie; 
"coasts  do  not  float  around.**  "But 
this  was  on  the  heavenly  landscape,** 
replies  John;  "don't  you  know  that, 
further  on,  it  says  they  tossed  about 
mountains  and  promontories  through  the 
air?*'  "Yes."  says  Annie,  "but  the 
hills  did  not  fly  around  themselves;  and 
if  they  did,  coasts  wouldn't  go  scouting 
after  an  enemy;  that  implies  intelligence, 
as  if  coasts  were  soldiers,  like  the  angels.** 
"And  if  coast  is  the  subject  of  scouts,  what 
is  the  subject  of  scour  f^'  says  bright-eyed 
Sarah.  "Quarter,**  says  John.  "But 
quarter  is  singular,  and  scour  requires  a 
plural  subject,"  says  Sarah.  "  It  is  each 
quarter,"  says  John,  "more  than  one.** 
Here  the  master  is  appealed  to;  and  he 
decides  that  each  is  a  distributive  adjec- 
tive and  implies  things  singly.  This  up- 
sets John*s  theory.  "I  have  it,**  says 
Lydia;  *'  scouts  is  not  a  verb  in  this  case : 
it  is  a  noun  of  the  plural  number,  and 
the  subject  of  scour,  which  means  to  ex- 
amine closely: — Light-armed  scouts  scour 
each  coast.**  "  What  will  you  do  with 
quarter,  each  quarter,  then  ?  **  says  Will- 
iam. "That  means  about  the  same 
thing  as  coast;  and  it  is  also  the  object  of 
scour;  they  explore  every  place,*'  says 
Lydia;  "  the  scouts  in  light  armor  scour 
each  coast,  each  quarter;  **  and  so  they 
agreed  to  leave  it. 

Now,  was  not  every  principle  of  good 
teaching  violated  in  that  school  ?  The 
master  was  ignorant  of  "methods;"  he 
had  not  studied  psychology;  he  did  not 
"proceed  from  known  to  the  unknown  ** 
in  sufficiently  easy  gradations,  nor  "from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.**  He 
plunged  his  pupils  plump  into  the  un- 
known, and  he  enshrouded  them  all  over 
in  the  most  etherially  abstract. 

And  he  had  no  handcraft  in  his  school. 
"There  is  no  education  except  by  doing 
something,**  you  know.  He  did  not 
know  whether  Delia  could  cook,  or  James 


plane  a  board.  We  quote  from  the  New 
York  School  Journal,  Oct.  23,  1886:  "The 
child  that  does  nothing  learns  nothing. 
There  is  a  theory  that  the  training  of  the 
mind  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
activity  of  the  senses.  The  theory  is  a 
false  one!  We  gain  knowledge  only  by 
means  of  the  senses,  and  we  can  impart  it 
only  through  the  same  means.  The 
teacher  who  imagines  he  can  educate  his 
pupils  by  thinking  without  the  use  of 
eyes,  hands,  or  ears,  is  wonderfully  mis- 
taken. There  is  no  thinking,  pure  and 
simple,  abstracted  from  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Any  thought,  worthy  of 
the  name,  takes  hold  of  the  live  questions 
of  the  day.     It  cannot  be  otherwise.** 

Then  the  schoolmaster  above  was  all 
wrong.  The  senses  had  not  much  to  do 
with  Milton*s  angels,  who  could  not  be 
seen  nor  heard.  The  celestial  region,  the 
scene  of  their  battles,  has  no  place  on  the 
map.  There  are  no  coasts  for  the  light- 
armed  scouts  to  scour;  and  the  boys  and 
girls,  Delia,  Lydia,  John,  and  William, 
gained  no  knowledge.  But  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  it  keeps  seeming,  that  Lydia 
and  John  and  the  rest  developed  and  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  acumen  in  their 
study  of  the  language— a  kind  of  acumen 
which  has  distinguished  many  eminent 
men  and  women;  an  acumen  which  has 
made  them  highly  useful  members  of 
society;  an  acumen  which  has  made  great 
men  great  in  politics;  at  the  bar;  in  phil- 
osophy; in  science;  in  literature  and 
poetry;  in  art;  in  society  as  leaders,  and 
not  less  in  business  activity;  for  it  is  the 
mind  that  plans  more  than  the  hand  that 
executes,  which  achieves  success.  And 
this  acumen  which  makes  the  great, 
great,  augments  on  a  lower  plane  and  in 
less  degree  only,  the  power  of  the  little. 
Julia  and  John,  who  can  doubt?  became 
better  members  of  society  for  the  mental 
activity  called  forth  by  this  abstract  study 
of  language. 

But  this  opinion  must  be  all  wrong;  for, 
you  know,  "  The  teacher  cannot  educate 
his  pupils  by  thinking!**  Our  teacher 
ought  to  have  taught  language  by  using 
language.  Delia  and  Sarah,  James  and 
William,  should  have  been  set  to  writing 
"exercises"  for  the  teacher  to  "correct." 

But  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Their 
minds  were  filled  with  only  the  common- 
place. And  would  it  have  been  better 
for  them  to  be  scribbling  vapid  inanities 
than  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
sublime  imaginations,  the  glowing  im- 
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agery,  and  the  rich  measures  of  one  of 
England's  greatest  poets  ? 

Our  boys  and  girls,  above,  studied  in 
a  little  red  schoolhouse  on  a  hill.  In  the 
foreground,  a  lake;  on  the  western  hori- 
zon, the  snowy  summits  of  the  White 
Mountains;  around,  a  community  of  God- 
fearing men  and  women;  near  by,  a 
church;  all  around,  forests  and  fields, 
hills  and  meadows;  above,  the  sky,  the 
stars,  and  the  warring  elements  of  our 
New  England  climate.  All  this  was  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Did  they  see  it  ?  Housed 
snugly  in  the  little  school,  they  had 
heard  the  rain  blown  in  sheets  against 
the  window  panes,  and  the  reverberating 
thunder  had  many  a  time  made  them 
huddle  close  around  their  teacher.  In 
winter  the  snowy  blast  had  blocked  their 
way  to  school;  and  the  whistling  winds 
had  moulded  fantastic  shapes  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  stone- walls  by  the  way; 
and  the  snow  was  sifted  up  from  the 
peaks  which  it  had  formed  like  smoke 
from  an  active  volcano.  The  spring  with 
its  melting  snows,  its  swollen  streams, 
and  its  opening  buds  and  expanding 
leaves — and  all  its  varied  forms  of  animal 
life — had  come  and  gone.  Was  it  of  any 
use  for  those  pupils  to  study  the  poet's 
expression  of  these  changes  in  nature,  in 
the  old  parsing-book,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  language  as  well  ? 

These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 

And  could  they  appreciate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  thunder  storm,  quoted  above  ? 
Oh,  no !  They  could  not  learn  without 
doing! 

*  *  The  Puritans, '  *  said  Macaulay ,  *  *  were 
men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of 
superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.'* 
These  children's  minds  had  derived  a 
nobler  character  from  the  contemplation 
of  great  thoughts  expressed  by  the  mas- 
ters of  our  language;  and  to  say  that  they 
should  have  been  put  to  writing  in  place 
of  that,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  that,  as 
an  exercise  in  language,  or  to  the  train- 
ing of  their  hands  instead  of  their  brains 
in  school,  is  the  very  consummate  quint- 
essence of  absurdity! 

In  these  days  most  children  are  thought 
to  be  too  feeble  to  go  to  school  in  a  storm. 
Instead  of  the  little  red  school  house  on 
the  hill,  they  have  palaces  of  pressed 
brick,  with  furnaces,   double  windows, 


and  polished  desks;  and  when  it  rains» 
the  storm  signal  stops  the  school.  We 
do  not  recognize  the  probability  of  physi- 
cal hardihood;  and  we  do  too  little  to  de- 
velop it. 

No  more  do  we  recognize  intellectual 
vigor — brains — in  the  child;  and  many  of 
the  recent  methods  of  teaching  do  not 
stimulate  the  growth  of  mental  fibre.  To 
begin  with,  the  kindergarten  is  an  at- 
tempt to  systematize  play,  and  by  a 
species  of  legerdemain  to  get  from  play 
the  discipline  of  work.  But  play,  useful 
and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  spontaneous 
activity;  and  it  ceases  to  be  play  when  re- 
duced to  a  system.  The  child  needs 
work,  easy  to  be  sure,  but  work.  Is 
there  not  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  a 
child,  left  alone  to  play  with  his  father's 
boots  for  horses,  a  chair  for  a  carriage, 
and  a  string  for  the  lines,  has  developed 
greater  mental  activity  and  power  in  the 
exercise  of  a  constructive  imagination, 
than  he  would  acquire  in  the  same  time 
in  the  kindergarten  with  the  scientific 
teaching  and  the  succession  of  **  gifts  ?  " 

Next  object  teaching  comes  in  and  en- 
tertains the  child  through  the  senses;  as 
if  the  senses  were  all -important,  and  the 
brain  nonexistent  or  not  to  be  disturbed. 
But  the  sense  perceptions  predominate  in 
the  child;  his  whole  life  before  coming  to 
school  is  made  up  of  them.  It  is  not 
these  that  need  stimulating,  so  much  as 
the  mental  activity  to  which  they  ought 
to  lead.  The  objective  method  is  good, 
even  indispensable,  in  due  proportion; 
but  the  tendency  is  to  so  emphasize  it  as 
to  neglect  the  brain  which  most  needs 
and  has  less  of  the  training.  Continued 
beyond  the  proper  point,  it  clips  the  wings 
of  the  imagination  and  stunts  the  mental 
growth. 

When  we  come  to  reading,  the  methods 
are  simplified  to  the  last  homeopathic 
dilution.  The  simplest  word  is  illustrated 
by  a  picture  of  the  most  familiar  object — 
a  cat;  and  from  this  we  advance  by  im- 
perceptible gradations,  interminably. 
This  elementary  process  is  good  for  a 
start;  but  it  should  be  dropped  very 
early — as  soon  as  the  child  catches  the 
notion  of  what  reading  is.  There  is  a 
presumption  that  the  child  has  brains, 
and  that  he  can  soon  see  through  so  sim- 
ple a  process. 

And  spelling  is  tabooed  by  many  * '  pro- 
gressive educators,"  especially  the  spell- 
ing-book; as  if  it  were  too  great  a  tax 
upon  the  *•  gray  matter  "  for  the  child  to 
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learn  to  spell  a  word  which  he  has  not 
used! 

In  number,  objects  and  pictures  are 
used,  in  many  of  the  highly  elaborated 
text-books,  to  such  an  extent  that  any 
one  of  the  higher  orders  of  domesticated 
animals  ought  to  learn  the  elementary 
processes  of  arithmetic  in  less  time  than 
is  assigned  for  the  average  child.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  these  ingenious  methods, 
at  the  beginning;  but  they  ought  to  be 
dropped  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
so  that  the  child  may  be  compelled  to 
employ  his  own  activity — to  use  his 
brain;  for,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the 
child  is  presumed  to  have  brains. 

In  the  study  of  language — for  grammar 
is  a  term  not  to  be  tolerated  till  the  age 
of  adolescence — the  simplifying  process 
has  eliminated  everything  above  mere 
childish  twaddle.  Nothing  beyond  the 
child's  limited  comprehension  is  to  be 
placed  before  him.  The  geography  is 
made  as  familiar  as  the  school  yard.  The 
supplementary  reading  is,  much  of  it, 
written  down  to  the  child's  low  level. 
Finally  the  text- book  is  abandoned;  and 
the  teacher,  laced  in  corsets  of  snug-fit- 
ting programs  and  definite  directions,  is 
set  up  to  talk,  talk,  talk.  School  must 
be  made  interesting.  The  children  must 
not  be  overworked,  you  know. 

And  furthermore:  not  content  with 
thiscareful  avoidance  of  everything  which 
may  tax  the  brains  of  children,  a  new 
sect  has  arisen  who  clamor  for  the  substi- 
tution of  hand-training  to  take  the  place 
of  brain-culture.  So  careful  are  they  not 
to  interfere  directly  with  the  brain,  that 
they  aim  to  cultivate  it  at  arm's  length — 
through  the  hand! 

Let  us  turn  now  from  our  little  school 
in  Maine  to  the  hills  of  Hampshire 
county.  At  a  time  when  boys  studied 
Latin  and  Greek  from  the  classic  writers 
themselves,  instead  of  bothering  their 
brains  with  impossible  pronunciations, 
and  labyrinthine  accents,  quantities,  con- 
structions, and  classifications;  with  none 
of  the  modem  pedagogical  dilettanteism; 
when  children  had  a  chance  to  use  their 
brains  in  learning  the  science  of  num- 
bers, without  that  namby-pamby,  wishy- 
washy  dilution  of  the  science  seen  in  so 
many  of  the  primary  lessons  and  methods 
of  teaching  number,  which  brings  it  be- 
low the  intelligence  of  an  ordinarily 
bright,  domesticated  monkey;  when  there 
was  left  in  the  minds  of  teachers  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  boy  could  "  do  "  some- 


thing before  he  came  to  school  and  out- 
side of  the  school;  when  there  was  also  a 
presumption  that  a  child  clothed  and  in 
his  right  mind,  and  standing  erect  in  the 
image  of  God,  has  an  organ  denominated 
the  brain;  when  it  was  assumed  that  a 
pupil  coming  to  school  knew  enough  to 
come  in  when  it  rains,  and  to  find  his 
way  home;  while  yet  there  was  left  in  the 
school  curriculum,  either  from  necessity 
or  from  choice,  a  little  time  for  reflection 
and  thought,  and  children  were  expected 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  were  required 
to,  like  our  Annie,  Sarah,  and  John, 
spoken  of  above;  before  the  Norfolk 
county  examinations  had  startled  the 
then  known  world;  when  teachers  had 
some  individuality,  and  were  not  expected 
to  fill  their  little  cups  daily  from  the  over- 
flowing fountain  of  the  superintendent's 
ample  omniscience,  and  daily  dole  it  out 
to  the  children  assembled  at  their  knees 
— in  that  day,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  boy  was  born  who, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  wrote  a  poem 
which  has  also  appeared  in  a  parsing- 
book,  in  many  a  reading-book,  and  on 
the  title  page  of  Thomas's  Almanac,  where 
it  has  been  an  educational  force: 

The  hills, 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun ;  the  vales, 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make   the  meadows    green,  and  poured 

round  all, 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man. 

This  was  a  man  who  could  **  do;  "  he 
was  educated  in  school  without  the  use 
of  tools.  He  had  brains.  If  he  had 
been  subjected  to  the  most  widely  adver- 
tised modem  methods  in  a  school  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  would  anybody  have 
discovered  that  organ  ?  I  didn't  think  so 
once;  I  may  be  wrong  now;  but  I  am 
coming  to  fear  that  if  Mr.  Bryant,  at  the 
age  of  six  years  and  on,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  all  the  fine-spun  and  long-drawn- 
out  processes  of  modern  schools,  it  would 
have  spoiled  the  grandest  poet  of  Nature 
of  our  times.  I  am  not  claiming  that  the 
old  schools  were  altogether  better  than 
the  new;  but  there  was  in  them  the  one 
thing  needful  which  the  new  schools  are 
liable  to  miss,  namely,  the  necessity  for 
thought,  and  individual  self-activity  on 
the  part  of  the  child.  * 

I  tell  you  what  it  is,  fellow  teachers, 
there  is  a  presumption  at  the  start  that 
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the  child  has  brains.  It  is  safe,  also,  to 
assume  that  he  has  used  that  organ  to 
.  some  extent,  and  in  more  directions  than 
one,  before  coming  to  school;  and  he 
must  be  compelled  to  use  it  again,  and  to 
use  it  constantly.  This  presumption  will 
enable  you  to  skip  many  of  the  methods, 
and  to  lighten  and  shorten  your  work. 
And  in  the  rare  instances  where  the  pre- 
sumption does  not  hold,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  presumption  does  not  hold,  you  still 
have  the  elaborate  methods  *'  adapted  to 
idiots.*' 

And  there  is  another  presumption  of 
brains,  namely :  in  the  teacher.  A  teacher 
with  brains  and  pupils  with  brains  we 
have  a  right  to  expect;  and  if  we  do,  we 
may  save  ourselves  some  of  the  labor. 
For  example,  the  superintendent  need 
not  feel  obliged  to  mark  out,  from  day  to 
day,  all  that  every  teacher  in  every 
school  is  expected  to  do  with  every  child. 
The  teacher  is  presumed  to  have  brains; 
the  child  is  presumed  to  have  brains. 
I^et  them  be  used.  That  is  the  way  the 
schoolmaster  at  Cummington  did,  and  we 
have  had  a  Bryant.  That  is  the  way  the 
master  did  in  the  school  I  have  described; 
and  Sarah  and  Annie,  Delia,  Louisa, 
Nellie,  and  Lydia,  and  John,  James,  and 
William  were  the  better  for  the  study  of 
Milton  and  Bryant,  Prescott,  Irving, 
Burke,  and  Macaulay. 


EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY  W.  J.  HOLLAND,  LL.  D. 


THE  skull  of  Rameses  the  Great,  and 
existing  busts  of  Julius  Caesar,  com- 
pared with  the  skulls  of  average  men  of 
the  present  day,  do  not  show  that  the 
cranial  extremity  of  the  human  body  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  in  the  process  of 
development  during  the  past  two  thous- 
and years  or  more.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases  of  **  swollen  heads,'*  but  as  a 
rule  these  do  not  seem  to  hold  as  much 
as  some  that  are  apparently  not  inflated. 
While  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  many  directions,  physiologists 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  very 
sound  or  healthy  enlargement  of  the 
upper  nervous  centre.  That  machine 
created  by  the  wonder-working  power  of 
the  Almighty,  which  we  know  as  the 
cerebrum,  has  just  about  as  much  power 
to-day  as  it  had  in  the  age  of  Homer,  or 
of  Abraham,  and  the  capacity  of  men  to 


endure  mental  fatigue  is  no  greater  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton. 

This  being  the  case  from  an  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological  standpoint,  the 
question  which  confronts  the  practical 
educator  is  how  to  use  the  ordinary  hu- 
man brain  in  such  a  way  as  to  evolve  the 
largest  amount  of  culture  and  power.  If 
we  cannot  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
machine,  we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  best  way  to  operate  it,  so  as 
to  secure  the  highest  results.  It  is  a 
fundamental  maxim  with  practical  me- 
chanics that  all  other  things  being  equal, 
the  engine  which  requires  the  smallest 
amount  of  coal  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  work  is  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others;  and  in  the  work  of  education  any 
system  which  yields  results  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy  and  time  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others.  Attempts  to  im- 
prove upon  educational  methods  which 
have  had  as  their  motive  the  desire  to 
economize  time  and  labor,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  prescriptions 
are  being  constantly  written  by  those  who 
essay  the  role  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy, 
which  promise  the  coming  of  a  golden 
age,  in  which  Admirable  Crichtons  shall 
be  turned  out  from  every  high  school, 
academy,  and  college  in  the  land. 

While  it  would  be  sinful  to  indulge  in 
incontinent  laughter  at  the  expense  of 
worthy  men  and  ambitious  women  who 
announce  the  discovery  of  new  and 
potent  methods  of  developing  the  human 
mind,  the  known  limitations  of  the  hu- 
man brain  cause  the  cool-headed  and 
practical  educator  to  view  with  much  sus- 
picion many  of  those  more  recent  devices 
which  are  being  put  upon  the  educational 
market.  Dr.  Schnitzenwoerter*s  "Ad- 
vanced Language  Methods,'*  Dr.  Chump- 
dike's  **  Universal  School  for  Polyglots,'^ 
with  branch  agencies  located  in  all  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  the 
magnificently  advertised  schemes  for  im- 
parting an  education  by  letter,  without 
the  painful  necessity  of  going  to  college, 
the  score  of  loudly  heralded  systems  of 
mnemonics  which  are  announced  to  im- 
part an  infallible  memory,  for  a  small 
consideration,  to  any  individual  who  has 
the  ducats — all  these  things,  and  many 
of  a  like  character,  are  calculated  to 
awaken  incredulous  smiles  in  those  who 
**  know  the  machine." 

One  of  the  patent  devices  of  the  pres* 
ent  age  is  the  '*  summer  school/'  Eheu  I 
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As  if  it  were  not  enough  for  people  to 
study  and  teach  ten  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  the  educational  fanatic  has  hit 
upon  the  scheme  of  saving  time  by  mak- 
ing the  tired  schoolboy  pack  up  his  books, 
and  the  weary  professor  take  his  lectures, 
and  resort  to  some  foggy  seaside  resort, 
or  some  howling  encampment  of  excur- 
sionists by  the  lakeside,  there  to  continue 
the  *  *  grind. ' '  Precious  little  good  comes 
of  it  all.  The  excursionist  gets  a  smat- 
ter  of  something  which  possibly  does  him 
no  harm,  but  the  students  and  the  pro- 
fessor return  to  their  work  in  the  fall 
tired  out  and  feeling  that  life  is  a  burden. 
For  my  part,  while  not  intending  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  zealous  efforts  of  pious 
people  to  make  learned  men  of  everybody, 
nevertheless,  during  a  long  life.  I  have 
diligently  avoided  summer  schools,  believ- 
ing that  it  is  far  better  to  go  fishing,  or  to 
go  to  sleep,  in  which  opinion  I  know  I  am 
joined  by  some  people  who  are  worthy  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  saints. 

Of  even  more  doubtful  utility  than 
some  of  the  schemes  to  which  I  have 
alluded  are  those  which  are  being 
**  worked  "  by  a  certain  class  of  so-called 
"educators,"  who  announce  that  they 
have  solved  the  problem  of  imparting  a 
thorough  education  in  practically  no 
time,  and  by  dint  of  the  press  have  suc- 
ceed in  attracting  to  themselves  no  small 
degree  of  patronage.  There  is  before  me 
a  circular  from  an  institution  in  a  western 
State,  which  is  reported  to  have  an  at- 
tendance of  nearly  a  thousand  students, 
which  circular  is  headed  with  these  words, 
'*  From  School  Through  College  in  Two 
Years,**  and  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  in 
alluring  phrase  the  possibility  of  securing 
in  this  institution  everything  that  is  at- 
tained by  years  of  effort  in  the  ordinary 
college  and  university  of  the  land.  Such 
an  announcement  would  not  have  any 
weight  with  an  educated  man,  but  it  has 
weight  with  many  an  honest  farmer  who 
is  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
son,  and  who  sees  here  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity, and  proceeds  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
more  or  less  disastrously  to  himself  and 
to  his  son.  as  experience  of  later  years 
reveals.  The  same  farmer  will  buy  a 
"  gold  brick  '*  when  it  is  offered. 

Bamum  once  said  that  the  American 
public  likes  to  be  humbugged.  In  edu- 
cational matters,  judging  from  some  re- 
cent investigations  which  I  have  been 
permitted  to  make,  they  apparently  reveal 
a  greater  love  for  humbuggery  than  in 


almost  any  other  department.  Some  of 
us  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
learned  to  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
loudly  advertised  and  greatly  patronized 
**  modern  improvements  *'  in  educational 
matters  are  bom  not  so  much  of  good 
sense,  as  from  a  desire  to  secure  patronage 
and  consequent  dollars.  As  there  is 
quackery  in  medicine,  there  is  quackery 
in  teaching;  and  as  the  demand  for  edu- 
cation  grows,  there  seems  to  be  a  constant 
growth  also  in  the  number  of  institutions 
which  live  and  thrive  by  false  pretenses. 
It  would  make  small  difference,  perhaps, 
were  it  not  for  the  bitter  disappointments 
which  come  to  parents  and  to  children 
in  after-life.  The  saddest  confession  that 
a  young  man  can  make  is  this,  '*  I  have 
wasted  my  time  and  my  opportunities." 
Yet  there  are  multitudes  of  young  men 
who  are  ignorantly  doing  this,  and  are 
being  encouraged  to  do  it  by  those  who^ 
under  the  holy  name  of  teacher,  are 
simply  masquerading  for  their  own  bene- 
fit before  a  confiding  and  unsuspecting: 
public. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  when  an  in- 
stitution, such  as  I  have  described,  seeks 
to  palliate  careless  and  slovenly  work  by 
professing  to  be  engaged  in  it  in  the  name 
of  religion,  sugar-coating  the  pill  which 
it  offers  by  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
Lord,  the  height  of  meanness  has  been 
reached.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
devil  has  clothed  himself  in  the  garb  of 
an  angel  of  light.  Educational  quackery 
is  bad  enough,  but  educational  quackery 
which  seeks  to  maintain  itself  in  good 
standing  before  the  public  by  an  appeal 
to  religious  or  denominational  prejudices, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  moral 
abomination.  Institutions  that  ask  the 
aid  of  the  Christian  public  should  be 
honest,  to  say  the  least. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  this 
age  of  improvements  there  is  any  other 
way  of  attaining  culture  and  mental 
power  except  in  the  good  old  way  fol- 
lowed by  the  fathers — of  hard  work.  It 
is  the  diligent  hand  that  makes  rich  in 
the  domain  of  business,  and  nothing  but 
application  will  make  a  student  to-day, 
as  it  made  students  in  the  times  that  are 
past.  Coupled,  of  course,  with  diligent 
effort,  there  should  be  wise  guidance  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  and  authors; 
withal  enough  to  eat,  for  the  machine 
must  be  kept  provided  with  fuel,  and 
some  rest.  Go  fishing. — Presbyterian 
Banner, 
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LOWELL  MASON.  THE  MUSICIAN. 


SUPT.  WILI^IAM  A.  MOWRY. 


IT  is  doubtless  true  that  the  best  teachers 
emphasize  methods  of  presenting  a  sub- 
ject. The  teacher  of  experience  and  skill 
makes  much  of  his  preparation  for  the  daily 
lesson.  This  preparation  has  regard,  first 
of  all,  to  the  way  a  topic  is  presented  to  the 
learner's  mind.  Perhaps  the  mass  of  teach- 
ers fail  nowhere  more  than  in  this  very 
matter  of  skillful  presentation.  Moreover^ 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  any  teacher  by 
devoting  proper  attention  to  the  subject 
may  improve  himself  ^uite  as  much,  quite 
as  easily,  in  this  direction  as  in  any  other. 

No  teacher  should  say  to  himself,  ' '  I  can- 
not do  it ;  Mr.  So-and-so  is  skillful,  he  is 
adroit,  he  has  an  ability  which  I  have  not." 
That  same  Mr.  So-and-so  acquired  the  abil- 
ity which  he  has  by  effort,  oy  practice,  bv 
will  power  and  often  by  long-continued, 
persevering  effort.  I  have  known  some 
very  skillful  teachers.  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Taylor,  of  Andover,  was  such  a  teacher. 
He  was  skilled  in  so  presenting  Latin  and 
Greek  thought,  words,  construction,  as  to 
wake  up  the  student  and  give  him  a  mental 
grasp  nitherto  unknown.  Dr.  Way  land 
was  such  a  teacher.  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene 
was  most  skillful  in  this  regard.  Prof. 
George  I.  Chase  was  exceedingly  happy  in 
his  method  of  presenting  to  the  learner's 
mind  the  facts  and  principles  of  natural 
science. 

But  of  all  men  whom  I  have  known,  I 
think  none  excelled  in  address,  adroitness, 
tact  and  skill  in  presentation.  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  the  musician.  The  first  time  I  came 
in  contact  with  Dr.  Mason  was  at  a  teachers' 
institute  which  was  held  through  a  whole 
week,  for  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sears,  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.  This  was  in  March,  1850. 
One  morning  Prof.  Francis  T.  Russell  had 

fiven  a  lesson  in  reading.  In  this  lesson 
e  used  these  two  lines, 
I've  seen  the  moon  climb  the  mountain's  brow, 
I've  watched  the  mists  o'er  the  river  stealing. 
Professor  Russell  gave  the  first  line  and  the 
first  word  of  the  second  line  with  one  tone, 
and  the  rest  of  the  second  line  was  given  in 
another  tone  with  a  pitch  just  one  step 
higher.  The  entire  class  read  the  lines  in 
this  way.     With  this  his  exercise  ended. 

Dr.  Mason  was  to  occupy  the  next  hour. 
He  arose,  stepped  forward  upon  the  plat- 
form with  his  easy,  graceful  step,  an  ease 
and  grace,  by  the  way,  which  marked  every 
action  of  the  man,  and  said:  '*  Youne  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
read  that  first  line  a^ain?"  and  the  line  was 
repeated.  **  Now  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
repeat  the  second  line  also  ? ' '  The  line  was 
given .  The  same  change  of  pitch  was  made 
as  before,  and  two  tones  only  were  given. 


Dr.  Mason  then  said,  "Some  of  ^ou  told  me 
yesterday  that  you  could  not  sing.  Every 
one  who  has  read  these  two  lines,  can  sing. 
If  you  can  hold  your  voice  on  a  full  line  to 
one  tone,  as  you  did  just  now,  and  then 
chan£[e  the  pitch  on  the  second  line  to  a 
tone  just  one  step  higher,  and  hold  your 
voice  there  throughout  the  line,  you  can 
sing." 

The  effect  was  like  an  electric  shock.  It 
was  showing  what  singing  is;  it  is  holding 
the  voice  on  one  tone  at  will,  and  at  will 
changing  to  another  fixed  tone.  In  this 
way  Dr.  Mason  began  his  exercise.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  had  the  attention,  not 
only  during  that  hour,  but  during  every 
hour  which  he  occupied  through  the  week. 
The  instruction  which  he  gave  was  of  great 
value  to  many  a  teacher,  not  simply  as  les- 
sons in  singing,  but  as  lessons  in  teaching. 

On  another  occasion  during  that  same 
week,  when  the  class  was  singing,  the  line 
ended  with  an  **  s  '*  sound.  As  it  was  sung 
not  in  the  most  perfect  time,  there  was  a 
succession  of  harsh,  hissing,  sibilant  sounds, 
which  grated  upon  the  Doctor's  nerves  like 
the  filing  of  a  saw.  He  drew  up  his  face, 
his  arms,  his  shoulders,  with  the  most  pain- 
ful contortions,  and  exclaimed  **0  —  n!  I 
should  think  I  had  fallen  into  a  nest  of 
s  —  erpents.*'  He  then  told  the  class  that 
in  singing,  the  "s*'  should  be  sounded 
lightly.  In  explaining  his  point  he  illus- 
trated it  in  this  way— bringing  the  finger  of 
one  hand  down  upon  the  end  of  a  fingjer  of 
the  other  hand,  and  taking  it  away  quickly 
— "You  should  touch  the  *s,*  as  you 
would  touch  a  coal  of  fire.  * '  It  was  a  simple 
illustration,  anvbody  could  give  it,  but  it 
was  skillful  and  it  was  effective. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers*  Association,  at  Harrisburg,  in 
1865,  the  President,  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene, 
made  an  exhaustive  report  in  behalf  of  a 
committee  appointed  the  previous  year  upon 
*' Object  teaching;  its  general  principles, 
and  the  Oswego  system."  This  report  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Hon.  B. 
G.  Northrop,  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Supt. 
E.  A.  Sheldon,  Dr.  James  Cruikshank,  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason,  and  others.  The  report  was 
esteemed  to  be  of  great  value,  and  was 
ordered  printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet  for 
general  circulation  by  subscription.  Con- 
cerning this  discussion,  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  briefly  state  as  follows:  **  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason,  on  motion  of  Professor  Ed- 
wards, addressed  the  Association  at  length, 
giving  some  very  fine  illustrations  of  object 
methods  in  music.*'  No  record,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  made  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Mason,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  manv  per- 
sons still  living,  who  heard  that  address 
from  him  in  the  court  house  at  Harrisburg, 
remember  it  with  great  interest.  The  way 
he  stepped  out  from  his  seat  near  the  rear  of 
the  broad  platform,  his  polished,  cordial 
compliment  to  the  teachers  present,  his  in- 
genious presentation  of  the  importance  of 
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music  in  a  cultiyated  community,  but  above 
all  his  skillful  and  adroit  illustrations  of 
how  easily,  and  successfully  that  subject 
can  be  taueht  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
country  all  this  was  not  lost  upon  that  in- 
telligent body  of  American  teacners. 

Dr.  Lowell  Mason  would  seize  upon  a 
young  teacher,  cultivate  his  acquaintance, 
encourage  him  to  greater  exertions,  and 
lead  him  to  a  higher  ambition  in  life.  It 
was  his  instant  recognition  of  merit  that 
made  public  and  gave  to  our  country  our 
great  national  hymn,  '* America."    It  was 


his  recognition  of  merit  that  made  promi- 
nent some  of  the  fine  tunes  composed  by 
Henry  K.  Oliver.  It  is  probably  true  that 
Dr.  Mason  enriched  our  grand  list  of  Amer- 
ican hymns  and  tunes  bv  a  greater  number 
of  creaitable  additions  than  any  other  man 
has  made,  if  not  indeed  all  others  put  to- 
gether. Could  his  life  have  been  written, 
giving  due  prominence  to  his  teaching 
ability  and  remarkable  skill  in  devices,  il- 
lustrations, methods  of  presentation,  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  pedagogical  literature.— ^^f^^a/t'^^. 
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Hon  people  drown  in  the  srlaM  than  In  the  aea/ 
Tbe  blxd  is  the  tmlftnce  in  nature,  keeplngr  under  the 
iaicct  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  msT  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  wiU  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping.— Sco/cA  JFuvmer, 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
nilerer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— x7«Ci^. 

I  expect  to  nasB  th  rough  this  world  but  once.  Any  1 


tldog,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
CIS  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  I«et  me 
aot  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
'-Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

I.  a  SCHAEFFER.       ....       J.  p.  McCASKEY. 


LA  FAYETTE  ARBOR  DAY. 


"  For  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life."— Deut.  xx.  19. 

SINCE  thousands  of  the  children  who 
attend  the  rural  schools  are  not  at  school 
on  the  days  appointed  as  Arbor  Days  in  the 
month  of  Apnl,  and  since  trees  may  be 
planted  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  there  has  g^own  up  the  custom 
oi  issuing  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  a  circular  fixing^  a  day  as 
Antumn  Arbor  Day.  No  child  in  the  Com- 
monwealth should  pass  through  school 
without  learning  the  value  of  trees,  the  im- 
portance of  tree-planting  and  the  effect  of 
the  destruction  of  forests  upon  the  fertility 
of  the  land.  Within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living  one- sixth  of  the  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  changed  from  a  timbered  to 
a  treeless  condition.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion should  follow  the  forces  of  destruction 
which  man  has  invoked  against  our  forests. 
The  rising  generation  should  be  taught  how 
to  plant  trees  and  care  for  them,  bow  to 
select  and  grow  trees  for  fruit,  for  shade,  for 
ornament,  and  how  to  enjoy  the  trees  of  the 
field,  the  forest,  and  the  park. 

When  Kepler  discovered  the  laws  of 
planetary  motion  he  exclained  in  ecstasy, 
"0  God.  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee.' » 
The  pupil  who  learns  to  think  the  thoughts 
whidi  the  Creator  has  expressed  in  all  His 


works,  is  learning  to  think  divine  thoughts. 
Not  only  the  fruits  and  the  foliaee  that 
p-ow  upon  the  trees,  and  the  birds  that 
lodge  therein  should  appeal  to  the  pupil's 
heart  and  mind,  but  he  should  also  learn  to 
observe  how  trees  grow,  how  they  add 
fertility  to  the  land,  how  they  help  to  make 
beautiful  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  and  how 
they  can  be  best  utilized  to  adorn  the  public 

Eark,  as  well  as  the  grounds  around  the 
ome  and  the  school  house.  The  pupil 
who  begins  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, to  understand  the  laws  of  vegetation 
ana  to  grasp  the  thoughts  which  are  every- 
where enshrined  in  nature,  is  learning  to 
think  God's  thoughts  and  to  enjoy  the 
things  of  the  higher  life. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  the  work  of  raising  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  ot 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  to  be  dedicated  at 
Paris  on  United  States  day  at  the  Exposition 
in  1900.  The  commission  has  suggested 
that  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwall  is 
at  Yorktown,  October  19th,  be  chosen  as  the 
day  on  which  contributions  shall  be  taken 
and  the  services  of  La  Fayette  be  celebrated 
in  the  schools,  colleges  and  elsewhere  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  resp  use 
should  be,  and  without  doubt  will  be,  both 
generous  and  universal  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  that  La  Fayette  was 
wounded  while  rendering  gallant  service  to 
the  American  cause;  it  was  upon  Pennsyl- 
vania soil  that  his  blood  was  shed  for  Amer- 
ican freedom.  And  among  other  exercises 
in  his  honor  it  will  be  appropriate  to  plant 
in  our  soil  trees  of  many  kinds  to  be  known 
as  La  Fayette  trees. 

For  these  reasons  I,  Nathan  C  Schaeffer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  do 
hereby  appoint  Wednesday,  Oct.  19,  1898,  as 

I.A  FAYKTTE  ARBOR  DAY, 
and  earnestly  request  that  the  day  be  ob- 
served by  the  planting  of  trees  and  by  other 
appropriate  exercises. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Supi.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept,  24,  i8p8. 
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THE  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Apple,  professor  of  Church  history 
and  exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Lancaster,  is 
a  loss  to  the  seminary  and  college,  to  the 
church,  to  the  community  and  the  state. 
How  large  a  place  a  rare  man  like  this 
has  filled  can  be  felt  and  known  only 
when  he  is  gone.  He  was  a  sage,  with 
the  bright  eye,  the  pleasant  smile,  and 
the  fresh  heart  of  a  boy.  We  were 
always  glad  to  meet  Dr.  Apple,  and  met 
him  always  as  a  young  man,  with  hardly 
a  thought  of  age.  He  was  a  teacher  all 
his  life  of  the  best  type,  a  clergyman, 
editor,  college  professor  and  president, 
but  always  a  teacher.  He  and  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  were  closely  associated  at  Mercers- 
burg  College  from  1865  to  187 1.  Think 
of  two  such  men  together  in  a  small 
college  at  Mercersburg!  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
from  1877  to  1889,  which  position  he 
filled  in  addition  to  the  duties  required  of 
him  in  the  theological  seminary.  The 
latter  professorship  he  held  from  1871 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  One  of  his 
old  Mercersburg  students  writes:  **I 
have  felt  the  death  of  Dr.  Apple  very 
keenly.  He  was  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  now  know  what  a  great 
blessing  it  was  that  I  should  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  his  fine 
personality  at  a  period  of  my  life  when  I 
was  peculiarly  open  to  impressions  for 
everlasting  good  or  everlasting  evil.  He 
will  be  terribly  missed."  Hundreds  of 
good  men  feel  thus  towards  Dr.  Apple. 
This  is  to  have  lived ! 


HavB  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how 
many  trees,  both  shade  trees  and  fruit 
trees,  are  growing  vigorously  and  giving 
enjoyment  and  profit  to  tens  of  thousands 
because  of  Arbor  Day?  Stop  and  think 
a  little  while  as  to  how  many  trees  you 
have  planted  or  encouraged  others  to 
plant;  of  the  good  resulting  from  this 
habit  of  tree-planting  which  so  few  people 
have  acquired,  and  which,  if  it  became  a 
prevalent  habit,  would  mean  so  much  to 
the  town,  the  county,  the  state,  and  the 
country  at  large.  Then,  if  you  have  thus 
far  been  negligent  of  duty  or  of  opportun- 
ity in  this  matter,  be  sure  you  plant 
something  now^  and  try  to  induce  others 
to  do  so,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  your 
good  example.  There  are  few  localities 
that  may  not  be  made  more  attractive  and 
of  greater  value  through  the  planting  of 


trees.  Especially  is  this  true  of  school 
grounds,  which  should  be  made  as  attract- 
ive as  possible,  that  boys  and  girls  may 
enjoy  their  surroundings,  and  in  after 
time  recall  them  with  pleasant  memories. 
Do  what  you  can,  but  be  sure  to  plant 
something  somewhere  that  will  grow  to 
good,  and  give  gladness  to  yourself  anr 
others  in  the  years  to  come.  Heine  says : 
**  Nature  is  thought  made  visible.'*  We 
think  a  tree — beautiful  or  useful.  We 
plant  it,  small  and  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance, the  years  pass,  Nature  does  her 
perfect  work,  and  there  it  is — the  thing 
we  thought !  Let  us  plant  our  trees  on 
the  coming  La  Fayette  Arbor  Day,  and 
name  them  in  honor  of  this  distinguished 
world-patriot,  thus  perpetuating  in  pleas- 
ant and  fitting  manner,  the  memory  of 
La  Payette  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Pepper 
the  educational  system  of  Pennsylvania 
lost  a  warm  friend.  Although  his  life 
was  spent  in  teaching  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  in  attending  to  the  duties 
of  professional  life,  he  at  all  times  felt  and 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  grades  of 
educational  institutions  from  the  common 
school  to  the  university.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration as  Provost,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  made  marvelous  progress 
and  entered  upon  its  career  as  one  of  the 
great  universities  of  America.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  many  other  movements 
which  have  helped  to  make  Philadelphia 
a  great  educational  centre.  In  ways  not 
known  to  the  public  his  influence  was 
felt  for  good  in  legislation  afiecting  the 
common  schools.  His  name  will  live  in 
educational  history  as  well  as  in  the 
annals  of  medicine. 


About  one  year  ago  Mr.  P.  H.  Glat- 
felter,  of  Spring  Grove,  York  co..  Pa., 
proposed  to  the  citizens  of  that  town  that 
they  raise  $5,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  school  building,  promising  that  he 
would  add  $20,000  more  to  the  amount. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  On  Thursday, 
Sept.  I,  1898,  a  fine  six-room  building, 
58x100  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Deputy 
State  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Supt.  D.  H. 
Gardner  of  York  county,  and  Supt.  J.  W. 
Thoman  of  Adams  county.  The  speech 
presenting  the  building  was  made  by 
Rev.  Fred  S.  Geesey,  and  Chief  Burgess 
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P.  H.  Hershey  accepted  it  in  the  name  of 
the  citizens.  People  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  bequests  and  dona- 
tions by  public-spirited  citizens  to  Colleges 
and  Universities,  but  a  gift  of  $20,000  by 
one  man  to  erect  a  school  building  for  the 
'^nefit  of  the  children  in  our  public 
^hools.  is  new  in  the  educational  history 
of  the  State  and  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing miention.  Mr.  P.  H.  Glatfelter  is  the 
owner  of  a  paper  mill,  but  he  did  not  cut 
the  wages  of  his  men  to  make  up  for  this 
expenditure  of  money  intended  to  benefit 
their  children.  Pennsylvania  needs  more 
men  of  this  type.     Do  we  have  them  ? 

The  sudden  death  of  Supt.  Samuel  H. 
Hoffman,  of  Columbia,  Lancaster  county, 
Pa.,  comes  with  a  shock  of  surprise  and 
grief  to  his  many  friends.  Pew  knew 
tiiat  he  was  ill,  as  he  was  about  his  work 
until  within  three  or  four  days  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  quiet,  earnest,  diligent 
student  and  teacher,  and  the  same  quali- 
ties characterized  him  in  the  office  of 
Superintendent.  Supt.  Hoffman  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  knew  the 
privations  of  the  rebel  prison  pens.  At 
one  time  he  was  selected  as  one  of  a 
party  to  be  shot  in  case  the  Washington 
authorities  should  put  to  death  certain 
Confederate  prisoners. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Chapman,  who  has  long 
been  a  teacher,  and  for  many  years  one 
of  the  well  known  school  principals  of 
Pittsburg,  has  done  much  common-sense 
writing  on  educational  topics.  He  has 
just  completed  a  book,  entitled  **  Penn- 
sylvania Schools  and  School  Teachers," 
which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
school  literature.  His  experience  of  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  various  grades  of 
active  work  extends  from  the  school  at 
the  cross-roads  to  the  city  principalship, 
and  includes  service  as  county  superin- 
tendent and  professor  in  Normal  School. 
He  has  thus  become  familiar  with  the 
entire  field  of  service,  and  with  his  ob- 
servant eye,  studious  habit,  and  scholarly 
tastes,  is  well  fitted  for  the  preparation  of 
such  a  brief  and  compact  history  of  our 
schools  as  he  has  here  written.  It  is  a 
volume  of  two  hundred  or  more  pages, 
with  illustrative  notices  and  anecdotes 
which  add  variety  and  interest  to  the 
story.  The  cost  of  the  book  is  $1.50. 
It  should  go  into  all  our  school  libraries, 
and  upon  the  shelf  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendents who  are  interested  in  school 


work  and  the  history  and  progress  of  our 
school  system  in  Pennsylvania.  Prof. 
Chapman  may  be  addressed  at  Ingram, 
Allegheny  county. 


la:fayette  monument. 

OVKR  THE  AI^MOST  FORGOTTBN  GRAVB 
OF  M.  FAYETTB. 


IN  the  city  of  Paris  there  is  a  convent 
and  garden  wall,  known  through  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  **  Les  Miserables.*'  It  is  the 
convent  of  the  Petit  Picpus.  In  the 
grounds  of  this  convent  is  a  small  ceme- 
tery, where  nearly  fifteen  hundred  vic- 
tims of  the  guillotine  were  buried  indis- 
criminately. Here  also  repose  the  bones 
of  La  Fayette  beside  those  of  his  wife, 
who  wished  to  be  buried  there.  The 
resting  place  of  La  Payette,  generally  un- 
known and  forgotten,  is  marked  only  by 
a  plain  granite  slab.  Upon  a  register 
kept  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  con- 
vent there  are  inscribed  the  names  of  but 
a  small  number  of  casual  visitors. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  La  Fayette 
Memorial  Commission  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  La  Fayette  as  a 
twentieth-century  tribute  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  unveiled  with 
fitting  ceremony  July  4,  1900,  and  thus 
grandly  to  celebrate  United  States  day  at 
the  Paris  Exposition.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  which 
is  estimated  to  approximate  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  shall  be  defrayed  by 
small  contributions,  secured  in  large  part 
through  the  agency  of  the  schools  of  our 
land. 

The  dedication  of  this  monument,  se- 
cured and  built  through  the  efforts 
mainly  of  the  young  people  of  America, 
will  make  conspicuously  resplendent  our 
United  States  Day  at  the  coming  Paris 
Exposition.  No  other  country  will  find 
such  a  basis  for  the  celebration  of  its 
national  day  in  France;  but  ail  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  will  unite  with  this  re- 
public in  the  dedication  of  this  beautiful 
memorial,  a  tribute  which  shall  forever 
mark  the  grave  of  La  Fayette,  whose 
memory  is  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  convince 
the  liberty- loving  people  of  America  of 
the  far  reaching  value  of  this  most  fitting, 
opportune  and  significant  movement.     It 
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can  be  made  to  promote  patriotism,  and 
implant  in  the  minds  of  onr  young  gen- 
eration, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
a  broader  knowledge  of  their  country's 
history.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent request  the  governors  of  our  States 
to  specially  designate  October  19,  1898, 
as  '*La  Fayette  Day"  in  every  school 
district  throughout  our  land,  when  our 
children  will  be  told  the  story  of  our 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  they  may  then 
make  their  contributions  in  memory  of 
their  nation's  self-sacrificing,  enthusiastic 
and  gallant  defender. 

The  following  is  a  brief  recital  of  the 
recognition  shown  La  Payette  by  our  na- 
tion in  the  past : 

By  Congress,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
departure  from  America  in  1784;  it  ex- 
tended him  a  national  farewell. 

By  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, in  the  same  year,  passing  acts  mak- 
ing him  and  his  heirs  forever  citizens  of 
their  respective  commonwealths. 

By  Washington,  when  constrained  as 
chief  of  a  nation  to  be  silent  and  passive 
toward  a  friendly  power,  he  broke  all 
precedents,  and  personally  addressed  the 
femperor  of  Germany  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
lease of  La  Fayette  from  the  dungeons  of 
Olmutz. 

By  Congress,  when  it  voted  him  a 
sword,  and  passed  resolutions  commend- 
ing him  in  the  highest  possible  terms  to 
the  king  of  France. 

By  the  reception  given  La  Fayette 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  America 
in  1824,  on  which  occasion  Congress  gave 
him  an  oflScial  reception  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  when 
Congress  presented  him  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $200,000,  a  township  of  land, 
built  and  named  in  his  honor  a  man-of- 
war,  the  Brandywine,  and  tendered  the 
same  to  him  for  his  conveyance  home. 

And  also  by  the  action  of  France, 
which,  having  through  the  influence  of 
La  Fayette,  loaned  us  27,000.000  livres, 
said  in  regard  to  its  payment,  '*0f  the 
27,000,000  we  have  loaned  you,  we  for- 
give you  9.000,000  as  a  gift  of  friendship, 
and  when  with  years  there  comes  pros- 
perity, you  can  pay  the  rest  without  in- 
terest!*' 

The  Commission  has  decided  upon  Oc- 
tober 19th,  the  anniversary  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  as  the 
day  which  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  asked  to  recognize  as  *'La 
Fayette  Day.'*    On  this  date,  it  is  hoped. 


by  concerted  effort,  ample  funds  will  be 
secured  to  build  the  monument  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  occasion.  In  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  land,  the 
heads  of  the  institutions  are  asked  to  ap- 
point committees  from  their  students  to 
arrange  and  carry  out  public  exercises 
suited  to  the  idea;  embracing;  perhaps 
historic  drama,  patriotic  orations,  etc., 
charging  an  admission  fee,  or  collecting 
voluntary  contributions  as  local  condi- 
tions may  suggest,  and  turning  the  pro- 
ceeds over  to  the  President  of  the  college, 
who  shall  forward  it  to  the  Treasurer  oi 
the  Memorial  Commission,  Hon.  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  U.  S.  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  higher 
grades  of  the  public  and  parochial 
schools,  the  same  general  plan,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  prevail  as  in  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  In  the  primary 
grades  and  district  schools,  the  children 
may  be  asked  to  solicit  from  their  parents 
or  acquaintances  small  contributions,  of 
from  one  cent  to  ten  cents,  to  be  given 
their  teacher,  who  will  forward  the  same 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commission  at 
Washington. 

This  good  work  has  been  endorsed  by 
resolutions  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Pres- 
dent  McKinley  and  his  Cabinet,  and  is 
under  the  special  direction  of  the  Coi|i- 
missioner- General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission  includes  such 
men  as  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Day,  late  Secretary 
of  State,  Senator  Allison  of  Iowa,  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  Frank  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  all  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  their  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Instruction  and  many 
other  leading  public  men. 

There  stands  in  the  New  York  harbor, 
at  the  gateway  of  the  New  World,  the 
colossal  Bartholdi  statue  **  Liberty  En- 
lightening the  World."  It  was  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  the  French  people  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  owed 
us  nothing,  and  they  gave  us  that.  A 
hundred  years  before,  they  gave  us  La 
Fayette  and  all  the  moral  and  mater- 
ial support  which  his  coming  assured. 
Let  us  erect  in  Paris,  to  this  friend  of 
Washington,  in  grateful  memory  of  his 
inestimable  service  to  our  republic,  and 
in  grateful  return  for  the  recent  noble 
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gift  of  the  French  people  to  ourselves,  a 
monument  that  shall  be  an  object  of 
pride  and  gratulation  in  that  beautiful 
city,  by  its  people  and  by  the  people  of 
two  great  nations,  for  a  thousand  years. 
Let  us  all  get  ready  to  do  something— to 
give  what  we  can  everywhere — to  make 
tiiis  memorial  to  La  Payette  another  of 
the  many  good  things  done  by  America, 
which  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
comity  of  nations. 


SIXTEEN  MILLION  PUPILS. 


THE  annual  statement  of  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  makes  a  grand  showing 
for  the  schools  of  the  country.  More  than 
sixteen  million  pupils  are  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  of  all  grades — about  as 
many  pupils  as  there  are  voters,  the  ratio 
of  the  latter  being  usually  reckoned  as 
one  to  five  of  the  entire  population.  Dr. 
Harris  says : 

**One  cause  of  congratulation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  that 
popular  education  is  the  safeguard  of  our 
American  institutions  is  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  increase  during  the  year  1896-97 
amounted  to  257,895  pupils  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  enrolled  in  ele- 
mentary schools  amounted  to  15,452,426 
pupils.  Adding  to  it  those  in  colleges, 
universities,  high  schools  and  academies, 
the  total  number  reached  is  16,255,093." 

The  total  amount  of  schooling  received 
per  individual  on  an  average  for  the 
whole  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  school 
attendance  for  1897,  is  veiy  nearly  five 
years  of  200  days  each,  and  reaches  quite 
seven  years  in  a  few  of  the  states  that  are 
the  most  lavish  in  their  expenditures  for 
education.  A  little  more  than  one- fifth 
of  the  entire  population  attended  school 
at  some  time  during  the  year. 

A  still  greater  occasion  for  congratula- 
tion, it  is  stated,  is  the  increase  of  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities.  This 
increase  has  gone  on  steadily  for  25  years. 
In  1872  only  590  persons  in  the  1,000,- 
000  were  enrolled  in  these  institutions, 
in  1897  the  number  had  risen  to  1,216  in 
the  million.  During  the  same  period 
there  has  been  an  important  change  in  re- 
gard to  conditions  of  admission  to  college. 
The  standard  has  been  raised  to  such  an 


extent  as  to  require  an  average  of  a  year's 
work  more  in  preparation  for  the  fresh- 
man class.  Considering  the  elevated 
standard,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber in  higher  education  measured  by  the 
standard  of  1872  as  three  times  as  large 
in  1895  as  twenty-five  years  before.  This 
increase  was  most  remarkable  in  those 
students  taking  what  are  called  post-grad- 
uate studies  and  engaged  in  the  work  of 
original  investigation.  The  professional 
students  in  the  schools  of  law,  medicine 
and  theology  increased  during  the  same 
period.  Scientific  and  technical  schools 
also  multiplied. 

In  view  of  the  continually  increasing 
demands  for  higher  education,  says  the 
statement,  the  increase  of  professional  ed- 
ucation, and  especially  the  rapid  growth 
of  that  class  of  students  that  take  special 
expert  studies  in  post-graduate  work,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  reassuring. 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted 
to  the  statistics  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  year  there  were  main- 
tained in  Alaska  eighteen  day  schools, 
with  1,216  pupils. 


DAMNATION. 


THE  General  Secretary  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
writes  us  from  the  office  of  the  society  in 
New  York  some  startling  facts  which  we 
cannot  ignore.  The  subject  is  too  grave, 
and  the  peril  and  ruin  too  great  to  let 
them  pass  without  comment  and  warn- 
ing. He  has  had  occasion  during  the 
past  year  to  visit  many  cities,  and  to 
have  conferences  with  some  six  hundred 
or  more  pastors  from  whom  he  has 
learned  of^  a  measure  of  vice  existing 
among  children  and  youth,  most  of  them 
in  the  schools,  which,  to  use  a  very  modest 
word,  is  startling.  Prom  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  evidence  comes  of  this 
curse  spreading  more  and  more  widely. 
The  active  cause  of  this  sad  condition  of 
things  is  the  extensive  distribution  of 
obscene  literature,  both  through  the 
mails  and  by  hand.  Men  doing  this 
devil's  work  fill  their  grips  and  pockets, 
step  off  when  the  train  stops,  with  a 
quick  eye  pick  out  young  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort,  put  into  their  hands  specimen 
pages  which  tell  how  to  get  more,  jump 
on  the  train  and  are  gone.  Sometimes 
they  distribute  this  poison  to  the  pupils 
on  the  playground  and  on  the  street  near 
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the  schools.  In  a  school  in  one  of  our 
Pennsylvania  towns,  the  chairman  of  the 
local  Ministers*  Association  says  that  58 
out  of  60  boys  had  been  readiug  this  vile 
stuff;  in  two  other  schools  every  boy  and 
girl  acknowledged  having  read  a  certain 
obscene  book.  We  know  this  evil  to  be 
abroad  in  the  land  to  a  frightful  degree, 
and  feel  it  a  matter  of  personal  duty  to 
give  place  in  our  columns  to  this  word  of 
suggestion  and  warning  from  the  good 
man  named  above,  who  calls  upon  the 
press  for  aid  in  the  effort  which  these 
clergymen  are  making  to  stem  the  tide  of 
immorality  which  threatens  to  overspread 
the  land.  He  sends  us  the  following, 
and  we  make  no  apology  for  presenting 
it  to  directors,  teachers,  and  parents : 

A  WORD  TO  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

During  the  past  year  my  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  have 
brought  me  into  contact  with  the  pastors  of 
nearly  two-score  cities.  In  almost  every 
citv  they  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  deplor- 
able prevalence  of  vice  among  children  and 
^oung  people.  Pacts  have  b^ en  brought  to 
ight  which  are  shocking  in  the  last  degree. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  children  of  the  slums 
whose  heredity  and  environment  have  both 
been  vicious,  but  of  children  who  belong  to 
good  homes,  often  Christian  homes,  whose 
parents  reftise  to  believe  evil  of  them  until 
confession  forces  conviction. 

Statements  have  come  to  me  from  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  which 
indicate  that  this  corruption  is  widespread 
and  exceptional  at  the  present  time. 

The  exceptional  cause  of  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  wide  circulation  of  vicious  literature. 
Salacious  French  fiction  whose  sale  has 
lone  been  a  crime  in  England,  and  is  now 
outlawed  even  in  Paris,  may  legally  corrupt 
American  youth.  But  doubtless  the  worst 
source  of  contamination  is  the  obscene 
literature,    often    illustrated    with    photo- 

Ohs,  which,  though  forbidden  by  law, 
(  easy  access  to  the  mails,  and  is  sur- 
reptitiously distributed  by  hand  often  on 
the  platforms  of  railway  stations,  some- 
times on  the  play-grounds  of  children. 

One  who  has  never  seen  this  obscene 
literature  can  form  no  notion  of  it.  A 
Christian  imagination  simply  can  not  con- 
ceive of  it.  It  might  have  come  from  the 
cesspool  of  perdition.  This  poison  has  re- 
peatedly been  found  in  public  schools, 
academies  and  colleges.  In  some  cases 
every  boy  and  every  girl  in  the  school  has 
confessed  to  having  read  it;  and  the  vice 
which  pastors  are  deploring  is  the  perfectly 
natural  result. 

Two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  done 
and  ought  to  be  done.  First,  let  parents  and 
teachers  break  the  conspiracy  of  silence. 


into  which  they  seem  to  have  entered.  Few 
are  the  parents  who  do  not  leave  their  chil- 
dren to  learn  from  vicious  companions  the 
most  sacred  facts  of  their  physical  life.  I 
do  not  believe  one  father  in  twenty  does  his 
duty  by  his  boy,  in  this  particular.  If  he 
does  not  know  how  to  speak  on  so  delicate 
and  difficult  a  subject,  let  him  put  into  his 
boy's  hand  a  judicious  book  like  *'  What  a 
Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,"  one  of  a  series 
of  dollar  books  by  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Stall, 
D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  admirably  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  parents  and  teachers, 
and  which  has  received  eminent  endorse- 
ment ever3rwhere.  Other  books  of  like 
character  can  also  be  had  on  inquiring 
from  reputable  publishers. 

Secondly,  the  curfew  ordinance  which  has 
been  adopted  in  many  western  cities  with 
admirable  results  would  throw  a  shield 
around  the  children  during  the  hours  of 
greatest  temptation.  Pastors  who  have 
seen  the  working  of  this  ordinance  tell  me 
that  it  has  wrought  a  great  reformation 
where  it  has  been  adopted,  and  city  officials 
are  loud  in  its  praise.  If  we  give  our  chil- 
dren less  liberty  and  more  light,  there  will 
be  less  vice.  Josiah  Strong. 


DEFORMED  SPELLING. 


**At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  7, 
1898,  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  was  approved,  and  the 
list  of  words  with  simplified  spelling 
adopted  for  use  in  all  publications  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  as  fol- 
lows :  *  Program  (programme),  tho 
(though),  altho  (although),  thorofare 
(thoroughfare),  thru  (through),  thruout 
(throughout),  catalog  (catalogue),  prolog 
(prologue),  decalog  (decalogue),  demagog 
(demagogue) ,    pedagog    (pedagogue). ' ' 

We  are  requested  to  publish  this,  and 
we  do  so,  but  have  no  sympathy  with  any 
such  efibrt  to  deform  our  spelling.  There 
are  so  many  very  good  things  to  read  in 
our  ordinary  spelling,  and  we  are  so  ac- 
customed to  that  spelling— which  has  no 
trace  of  annoyance  for  us — that  we  always 
avoid  an  article,  a  newspaper,  or  a  book 
in  which  this  dejformed  spelling  is  found, 
and  expect  never  to  do  otherwise.  Our 
experience  of  thirty-five  years  in  proof- 
reading has,  perhaps  unfortunately,  made 
us  rather  sensitive  to  bad  orthography. 
A  misspelled  word  on  the  page  is  an  eye- 
sore, and  we  always  want  to  hit  it  with 
the  pencil.  To  read  a  page  in  which 
words  are  deliberately  misspelled,  unless 
in  representing  dialect  or  an  article  by 
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Josh  Billings  or  other  humorous  writer 
of  his  kind,  is  too  much  to  ask  at  our 
time  of  life.  It  is  too  much  like  hearing 
a  familiar  song  with  a  false  note  here  and 
there,  or  the  time  of  some  notes  changed, 
or  frequent  discords  instead  of  harmony. 

We  will  never  deform  any  one  of  the 
above  words.  The  way  of  the  new  Web- 
ster, the  spelling-book,  and  the  ordinary 
texts  in  prose  and  poetry  is  good  enough 
for  us — and  the  word  in  parenthesis  above 
is  that  way.  There  is  no  lack  of  letters 
in  the  printer's  case,  and  we  can  still 
afford  to  throw  them  into  their  accus- 
tomed places  in  words,  even  though  many 
of  them  are  silent  or  sounded  in  divers 
ways  after  the  whims  and  fancies  of  our 
unknown  forefathers.  Don't  let  us  make 
our  spelling  worse  than  it  is  by  adding 
these  new  features  of  ugliness  and  con- 
fusion. Change  will  come,  very  slowly 
it  is  true,  but  it  will  come.  Height  will 
be  bight,  and  epaulette,  epaulet,  and  pro- 
gramme program,  but  these  changes  will 
be  made  almost  imperceptibly,  and  not 
because  of  the  decisions  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  or  any  other 
body  of  learned  doctors.  Let  us  not 
bother  much  over  these  forms,  which  are 
but  matters  of  little  importance.  What 
chaos  there  would  be  in  Prance,  for  in- 
stanoe,  if  they  tried  to  spell  as  they  pro- 
nounce, rejecting  all  silent  letters!  They 
live  and  thrive  on  their  witless  spelling — 
or  pronunciation — and  so  do  we,  with  this 
advantage,  that  we  get  more  straight 
etymology  out  of  the  forms  of  our  words 
than  they  from  theirs. 

A  good  spelling-book  is  a  very  good 
thing,  one  that  gives  the  words  as  they 
are  found  in  the  best  texts.  Have  spell- 
ing exercises  regularly,  both  written  and 
oral.  Much  more  may  be  learned  from 
them  than  the  order  of  letters  in  a  word. 
Look  to  the  etymology  and  present  mean- 
ing and  use  of  words  in  the  lesson. 

So  much  for  the  fixed  form  and  use  of 
the  individual  word.  Then  do  an  infi- 
nitely better  thing  than  to  waste  valuable 
time  in  this  Quixotic  attempt  to  reform 
the  spelling,  namely:  Commit  to  memory, 
and  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate 
and  enjoy  as  many  as  possible  of  the  best 
things  in  prose  and  poetry  that  have  yet 
been  written  or  spoken  among  men.  This 
reformed  spelling  business  is  largely 
chewing  sawdust,  while  the  thought- work 
and  heart-work  in  good  memory  work  is 
in  a  large  way  feasting  upon  nectar  and 
ambrosia  at  the  tables  of  the  gods. 


RETURN  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 


THE  evening  of  Friday,  September  9th, 
is  memorable  in  Lancaster  for  the  re- 
ception and  welcome  extended  to  Co.  L, 
the  Lancaster  company  belonging  to 
Colonel  Case's  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Reg- 
iment, on  their  return  from  Porto  Rico. 
There  was  a  grand  parade  of  military  and 
civil  organizations,  with  bands  and  drum 
corps;  a  banquet,  with  orchestra,  at  Maen- 
nerchor  Hall,  which  was  beautifully 
draped  for  the  occasion  with  flags  and  the 
national  colors.  The  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  men  and  the  gallery  by  the  ladies. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  by  the 
Mayor,  Hon.  Simon  Shissler,  to  which 
Capt.  Thomas  Whitson  of  Co.  L  made 
response.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Chas.  L. 
Fry,  and  the  banquet  which  followed, 
Major  A.  C.  Reinoehl,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  called  for  response  to  the  fol- 
lowing toasts :  **  The  Volunteers  and  the 
National  Guard,"  Col.  B.  Frank  Eshle- 
man;  **The  Army  Chaplain,*'  Rev.  C.  E. 
Eberman;  **The  Red  Cross,"  Dr.  M.  L. 
Herr;  ** The  American  Navy,"  Dr.  Nor- 
man J.  Blackwood;  '*The  Educated  Amer- 
ican against  the  Ignorant  Spaniard,"  J. 
P.  McCaskey ;  '*  American  Bibles  and 
Bayonets,"  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer;  **  What 
Shall  the  Harvest  Be?"  Hon.  Marriott 
Brosius.  The  responses  were  at  some 
length  and  of  unusual  interest.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  spoke  much  as  follows: 

Cromwell  one  day  issued  the  order : 
"  Henceforth  let  every  man  carry  his  Bible 
next  to  his  heart.*'  It  was  a  sixteen-ps^e 
pamphlet  without  cover,  worn  under  the 
uniform  next  to  the  skin.  History  says 
firom  that  day  on  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
never  lost  a  battle.  Thinking  of  the  issues 
of  the  Spanish-American  war,  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  men  of  our  armv  and  navy 
must  have  carried  Bible  truth  in  their  hearts; 
otherwise  not  every  battle  would  have  ended 
in  a  glorious  victory. 

On  my  return  from  Central  Pennsylvania 
I  found  myself  booked  for>  toast  on  "Amer- 
ican Bibles  and  Bayonets."  It  caused  me  to 
ask  what  can  be  the  connection  between 
Bibles  and  bayonets  that  they  should  thus 
be  joined  together.  My  mind  at  once  recalled 
an  important  historical  fact.  A  young  man 
who  had  been  impressed  with  the  statement 
in  the  good  book,  *' The  truth  shall  make 
you  free,"  offered  his  services  to  the  Bible 
Society.  They  said  they  had  no  work  for 
him.  *'Send  me  to  Cuba  to  sell  Bibles," 
was  the  next  request.  *  *  We  have  no  money,  * ' 
was  the  reply.  A  rich  merchant,  who  over- 
heard the  conversation,  offered  to  defray  the 
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necessary  expenses  of  the  trip  to  Cuba.  The 
young  man  nad  not  sold  Bibles  many  days 
before  he  was  accused  of  violating  the  law 
forbidding  the  sale  of  objectionable  books. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison.  The  mayor,  who 
was  induced  to  examine  the  books  he  was 
sellinc:.  liberated  him.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  higher  authority,  and  the  case  was  finally 
carried  to  the  Spanish  throne.  It  was  de- 
cided that  henceforth  the  sale  of  Bibles 
should  not  be  prohibited  in  Cuba.  The  first 
great  American  victory  in  Cuba  was  won. 

The  American  Bible  stands  for  American 
enterprise,  American  civilization,  American 
Freedom;  for  the  first  American  Bible  So- 
ciety was  organized  by  an  association  of 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  others  members  of 
the  dififerent  denominations  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  freedom  which  Bible  truth  con- 
fers upon  the  individual  has  been  won  for 
the  states  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  Amer- 
ican bayonets— symbolic  of  the  rifles,  dyna- 
mite guns,  and  war  equipments  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  navy. 

Those  of  us  who  teach  geography,  know 
that  the  day,  in  the  sense  of  a  date  of  the 
almanac,  ends  on  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Heretofore  the  Fourth  of  July  departed  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  amid  rejoicings 
in  the  liberty  of  the  people,  but  under  the 
shades  and  shadows  of  Spanish  misrule  and 
t3rranny.  I^et  us  hope  that  henceforth  the 
Fourth  of  July  will  bid  farewell  to  the  earth 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  amid  the  rejoic- 
ings of  a  people  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
civil  liberty. 

Who  would  not  be  a  soldier  when  it  comes 
to  coming  home  ?  Who  would  not  be  a  sol- 
dier when  it  comes  to  sweepins^  the  banquet 
table  under  the  gaze  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
occupying  our  nae-bedecked  Morro  Castle 
(the  balcony^  ?  If  you  survive  this  speech 
and  the  next,  this  banquet  may  soon  fade 
from  memory ;  but  the  war  in  which  the 
American  bayonet  completed  the  work  of 
the  American  Bible  will  be  remembered 
while  civil  liberty  lasts— yea,  down  to  the 
end  of  time. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  McCASKBY. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  physician  whom  I 
know  in  Tampa,  Florida,  told  me  an  amus- 
ing incident  of  the  Spanish  Vice-Consul  at 
that  port.  He  was  a  pleasant  acquaintance, 
livea  in  the  same  house  with  him,  talked 
English  fluently,  and  was  eloquent  as  to  the 
victories  on  land  and  sea— but  especially 
upon  the  sea — which  his  countrymen  were 
sure  to  win  over  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States.  When  war  was  declared, 
this  hopeful  Spanish  gentleman  went  down 
to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  there  to  await  the 
speedy  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Before  leav- 
ing Tampa,  he  suggested  to  Dr.  StaiBford 
that  the^  should  exchange  photographs,  say- 
ing, in  jocular  fashion,  *'  Now,  every  time 
you  beat  us  1*11  bang  your  head,  and  everd 
time  we  beat  you  you  may  bang  mine,  any 


we'll  ace  who  gets  the  worst  of  it."  A  short 
time  ago  the  doctor  had  a  letter  from  his 
Spanish  friend,  in  which  he  said:  '*  Your 
picture's  done  for!  I've  banged  your  head 
so  much  that  there's  nothing  left  of  it." 

We  hadn't  a  very  large  standing  army, 
but  for  many  years,  at  every  army  post  m 
the  country,  the  shooting  range  has  been  an 
essential  feature  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. Weeks  are  spent  upon  it;  every 
man  is  required  to  shoot  at  short  ranges  and 
at  long  ranges;  every  shot  is  marked;  tons 
of  lead  are  shot  away,  and  officers  and  men, 
vving  with  one  another  in  this  stem  test  of 
skill,  make  their  personal  rating  and  win 
their  badges  of  honor  as  marksmen  and  as 
sharpshooters.  These  are  not  given  to 
any  one  in  the  way  of  compliment, 
but  only  because  of  work  done  and  records 
actually  made.  It  means  weary  work 
often  on  hot  summer  days,  and  bruised  and 
blackened  shoulders  from  kicking  guns, 
but  it  means,  also,  terrible  efficiency  in  the 
handling  of  their  rifles,  though  the  range 
be  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  the  target  no 
larger  than  a  man's  head  or  body.  In  talk- 
ing with  an  officer  recently  (Lieutenant  Mc- 
Caskey),  who  was  on  the  front  line  of  the 
trenches  before  Santiago  during  the  fighting 
there,  I  was  much  impressed  with  the 
deadly  fire  of  these  trained  men.  It  is  no 
longer  firing  merely  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  hitting  the  tars^et.  The  exe- 
cution done  bv  our  men  as  they  lay  in  the 
trenches  was  frightful,  terrorizing  the  Span- 
ish artillerymen  and  riflemen,  although 
they  themselves  had  better  guns  and  better 
powder,  and  were  well  supplied  with  ma- 
chine Mus  and  artillery.  The  sharpshooters 
worked  in  pairs,  and  usually  fired  **  at  will," 
one  watching^  the  result  of  the  shot  with  a 
glass  and  giving  hints  to  the  other  as  to 
range  or  anything  else  desirable,  and  from 
time  to  time  exchanging  glass  and  gun.  It 
was  scientific  marksmanship.  The  purpose 
was  to  kill  men,  and  they  were  killing  them. 
One  day  a  strong  battery  of  six  guns  was  to 
be  "  kept  down"  by  their  company.  They 
silenced  it,  though  the  Spaniaras  had  plenty 
of  men,  who,  for  a  long  time,  kept  coming 
up  to  the  guns  as  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  hurried  away  to  make  room  for  their 
successors— and  these  were  finally  driven 
into  the  place  of  slaughter  at  the  point  of 
the  officer's  pistol— until  the  officers  them- 
selves were  snot.  The  range  was  about  half 
a  mile.  At  one  time  a  very  fine  shot  from 
the  Spanish  lines,  at  nine  hundred  yards 
was  making  it  too  warm  for  comfort.  In 
this  distance  the  trajectory  of  the  ball,  the 
curving  line  which  it  makes  from  the  gun 
to  the  target,  would  carry  the  bullet  perhaps 
seventy  feet  above  the  straight  line  between 
these  two  points.  One  of  the  bullets  had 
wounded  a  soldier  and  splintered  his  gun- 
stock.  The  officer  said  to  a  sharpshooter 
near  the  wounded  man,  '  *  Can  you  get  him  ?* ' 
"I'll  try,  sir."  He  aimed  carefully,  fired 
one  shot,  missed  him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
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was  himself  killed,  shot  through  the  head 
bj  the  Spaniard.  The  sharpshooter  con- 
tinaed  firing  close,  and  the  officer  said  to 
his  orderly  sergeant.  **  Yon  try  him.*'  He 
fired  two  or  three*  shots,  and  there  was  no 
further  trouble  from  that  Spaniard.  He  was 
hit,  either  killed  or  wounded. 

And  the  guns  of  the  navy!  Whether  laree 
or  small,  rapid  fire  or  slow  fire,  the  frightful 
accuracy  of  aim  with  which  they  were 
served  has  so  startled  the  world  that  every- 
body across  the  water  seems  very  willingto 
keep  out  of  range  of  their  deadly  fire.  The 
Spanish  fleets,  East  and  West,  went  down 
before  them  like  dry  stubble  before  the 
flame.  The  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea  was  not  more 
utter  and  complete,  and  our  loss  was  hardly 
more  than  that  of  Moses  and  his  divinely- 
protected  host. 

This  has  been  a  sharpshooters*  war— men 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms  of  precision.  It 
was  ''the  man  behind  the  gun,"  trained  to 
mastery  of  his  art  and  confident  of  his  skill, 
who  won  decisive  vicory  in  these  few 
weeks.  The  shooting  range  was  the  stem 
school  in  which  each  man  in  the  regular 
army  made  his  record,  and  the  schooling 
has  been  very  profitable.  This  schooling  is 
the  more  possiole  because  there  is  other  and 
better  school  training  everywhere  through- 
out the  land.  The  thinking  bayonet  that 
looks  Death  in  the  eye  and  swerves  not,  the 
freedom-giving  bullet  that  flies  straight  to 
its  mark,  these  at  their  best  come  of  gener- 
ations of  high  thought,  manly  courage  and 
intelligent  purpose.  In  our  composite  peo- 
ple and  unaer  the  stimulating  influences  of 
our  national,  social,  educational  and  busi- 
ness life,  we  have,  I  think,  as  a  nation,  de- 
veloped the  quickest  mind,  the  keenest  eye, 
the  most  inventive  brain,  and  perhaps  the 
most  sensitive  conscience.  We  have  prob- 
ably attained  the  best  average  of  general  in- 
telligence in  the  world;  and  man,  as  an  in- 
dividual, is  here  held  at  a  higher  rating 
than  anywhere  else  upon  the  planet.  There 
is  so  much  more  of  him  that  the  American 
marksman  ought  to  be,  as  he  is,  the  wonder 
of  the  nations. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  vain-glorious  in  our 
rejoicing  that  it  is  so  much  better  with  us 
than  with  others.  We  did  not  make  what 
we  have.  You  and  I  found  nearly  all  of  it 
here  when  we  came.  We  were  simply  bom 
into  a  goodly  heritage,  and  in  a  small  way 
we  have  learned  to  know  this,  and  perhaps 
have  added  our  little  mite  to  the  sum  total 
of  conditions  and  values.  Our  territory  of 
vast  extent;  our  fertile  soil  and  varied  cli- 
mate; the  abundance  and  variety  of  our 
mineral  wealth;  our  industries  of  every 
sort;  our  mining,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  colossal  magnitude 
and  untold  value;  our  people  of  every  race, 
color,  language  and  nationality;  our  railway 
lines,  with  theirhigh  rate  of  speed  and  unlim- 
ited capacity  for  the  transportation  of  freight, 
patronized  daily  by  millions  of  people,  and 


a  most  influential  factor  in  our  civiliza- 
tion; the  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  every- 
body, the  universal  schoolmaster;  the 
church  everywhere,  in  its  perpetual  appeal 
to  the  best  in  man,  through  its  hundred 
sects,  the  purpose  of  each  to  help  men  on  to 
better  life  both  here  and  beyond,  and  all 
sects  alike  protected  by  the  State;  the  com- 
mon school,  non-sectarian  in  character,  with 
the  single  aim  in  view  to  secure  the  best 
moral  and  intellectual  training  possible  for 
the  growing  child,  and  especially  for  the 
youth  who  is  soon  to  be  the  citizen,  the 
voter,  the  ruler;  no  titled  nobility  nor  any 
classes  privileged  by  law;  no  great  landed 
estates  entailed  for  generations  and  centu- 
ries; the  way  open  to  merit  and  fitness  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  station  under  our 
republican  form  of  Government;  the  courts 
everywhere  organized  and  watchful  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  individual;  and  all 
questions  whatsoever  in  church  or  State,  or 
school  or  social  life,  subject  to  free  and  full 
discussion  that  the  highest  truth  which  we 
are  capable  of  appreciating  may  be  evolved, 
and  tne  best  life  we  are  capable  of  living 
may  result— -these  are  the  facts  with  us,  and 
where  not  realized  they  are  the  possibilities 
hoped  for  and  dreamed  of  under  our  benign 
form  of  Government. 

Turn  for  a  moment  and  look  upon  Spain, 
a  land  upon  which,  as  upon  our  own.  Nature 
seems  to  have  lavished  every  charm.  Cen- 
turies of  mismle  by  despotic  authority,  civil 
and  spiritual,  have  made  her  what  she  is — 
with  the  single  exception  of  Portugal— the 
most  ignorant  and  perhaps  the  most  cruel 
of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  The 
deep  shadow  of  a  cruel  and  ignorant  past 
rests  upon  her  in  the  blazing  light  of  our 
modem  civilization.  Not  one-eighth  of  her 
people  are  able  to  read  or  write— of  twenty 
millions  less  than  three  millions.  Her  face 
is  set  not  towards  the  sun,  but  backward 
into  the  darkness.  The  Spaniards  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  thinking  themselves  a  ereat 
people.  We  laugh  and  say  that  their  lead- 
ing historians  are  Irving  and  Prescott; 
among  their  schoolmasters  of  widest  repu- 
tation are  Dewey  and  Miles,  Sampson  and 
Schley;  and  among  their  greatest  actors, 
Henry  Irving  when  he  impersonates  Don 
Quixote.  Their  national  sport  is  the  bull- 
fight— and  their  national  hero  the  Toreador! 
The  Dons  should  grow  wiser,  and  the  rude 
awakening  which  they  have  just  had  from 
their  fond  dream  of  military  and  naval  su- 
periority and  strength  among  the  nations 
should  do  them  good. 

Captain  Whitson  and  his  company  left  us 
in  the  early  days  of  July  to  join  Colonel 
Case's  well-drilled  regiment  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  They  fell  into  the  work  and  did  it 
like  men,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  of 
the  few  companies  organized  under  the  last 
call  for  troops  who  saw  service  outside  of 
the  United  States.  We  congratulate  our 
Lancaster  company  that  they  will  have  the 
memory  of  service  and  experience  so  varied 
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during  these  few  weeks,  which  included  I 
Chickamauga,  Porto  Rico,  and  long  trips  by 
land  and  sea;  and  we  congratulate  you  fur- 
ther that,  when  your  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  vou  were  sent  to  no  fever- 
smitten  camp  of  detention,  but  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  come  at  once  from  the  trans- 
port to  your  homes,  where  you  might  have, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  that 
rest  and  attention,  medical  and  otherwise, 
which  not  a  few  of  you  may  need  after  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign.  The  Jackson 
Rifles  and  Lancaster  Fencibles  were  the  dis- 
tinctively Lancaster  companies  that  went  to 
the  front  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
We  saw  them  start  within  a  week  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  from  the  same  place 
from  which  Captain  Whitson  and  his  com- 
pany left  our  city  thirty-seven  years  later — 
and  with  a  like  enthusiastic  God-speed.  We 
saw  them  return  with  a  like  hearty  popular 
ovation.  You  were  not  in  battle,  but  yen 
have  known  the  drill,  the  march,  the  camp, 
and  were  ready  for  the  fray.  If  the  protocol 
hadn't  stolen  a  march  on  you,  you  would 
have  been  in  the  fight  also,  and  Colonel 
Case's  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
would  have  made  a  good  record  for  itself  in 
the  battle.  But,  if  that  experience  had 
come,  not  all  of  you  would  oe  here,  and 
there  would  be  many  more  sad  hearts  in 
Lancaster  to-night.  We  thank  you  all,  and 
are  |^lad  and  grateful  that  it  is  our  privilege 
to  bid  you— Welcome  home  I 
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Ai^LKGHENY — Supt.  Hamilton:  The  hand- 
some new  school  building  at  Turtle  Creek 
was  dedicated  August  27.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  the  county 
sui>erintendent,  and  others.  This  building, 
which  cost  about  $55,000,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  country.  It  has  fourteen 
school  rooms,  a  large  auditorium  with  seat- 
ing capacity  for  500  persons,  and  the  neces- 
sary offices  and  toilet  rooms,  makin|[  a  total 
of  27  rooms.  It  is  heated  by  the  indirect 
system  of  steam  heat,  with  the  Johnson 
system  of  regulating,  and  is  supplied  with 
telephone  connection  with  each  class-room. 
The  fine  new  school-house  at  Etna  was 
appropriately  dedicated  September  3d.  It 
contains  eight  excellent  school-rooms  and 
an  office.  The  building  cost  about  $15,000, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended in  the  county. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore:  An  institute  was 
held  in  the  court  house  at  Beaver,  August 
17-19,  with  a  large  attendance  of  teachers — 
about  150.  Rochester  township  erected  a 
new  school-house  and  has  it  well  supplied 
-with  modem  conveniences.  In  quite  a 
number  of  districts  the  salary  of  teachers 
has  been  increased. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  All  the  schools  in 
the  county  are  full.  Snake  Spring  is  build- 
ing two  new  houses;  St.  Clair  West,  one; 


and  Saint  Clair  East,  one.  The  eiehth 
Annual  Report  is  now  being  issued.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  an  interesting  winter's 
work. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp:  All  the  teachers  in 
the  county  have  been  elected.  There  are 
sixty-five  beginners  among  them.  These 
will  assemble  at  the  court  house  in  Reading, 
September  24,  when  they  will  be  instructs 
by  ex-superintendents  Wm.  M.  Zechman, 
S.  A.  Baer,  D.  B.  Brunner,  and  Supt.  Rapp. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz:  The  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Teachers'  and  Directors' 
Union  of  Altoona  and  Blair  county  was  held 
at  Lakemont,  August  18.  The  question 
'*  How  are  schools  afifected  by  low  salaries 
to  teachers,  and  what  should  be  considered 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers  ?  "  was  ably 
discussed  by  director  W.  T.  Canan,  of  Ty- 
rone, and  professor  G.  D.  Raub,  principal  of 
the  Altoona  high  school.  Professor  C.  C. 
Kllis,  of  Juniata  College,  delivered  an  able 
address  before  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  meetings  have  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  profit  to  our  people,  and 
this  last  one  was  by  no  means  least  in  in- 
terest and  importance. 

Cambria— Supt.  Gibson:  Reade  township 
school  opened  August  22,  with  an  encourag- 
ing attendance.  Prof.  Myers,  of  Hunting- 
don county,  has  been  selected  to  take  charge 
of  this  school.  Most  of  the  borough  schools 
open  September  5th.  Several  new  schools 
will  be  opened  this  year  in  diiBferent  parts  of 
the  county,  made  necessary  by  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  schools  last  year.  Oar 
county  institute  will  be  held  at  Ebensbur^, 
November  21-25. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  The  examina- 
tions have  been  in  progress  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  There  are  not  nearly  so 
many  applicants  as  in  former  years,  but  the 
average  of  qualifications  is  much  higher 
than  ever  before.  Boards,  in  general,  are 
seeking  the  best  material  obtainable  for 
their  schools.  There  are  a  few  exceptions. 
One  or  two  teacheris  of  well  known  useless- 
ness  have  been  chosen  over  those  who  have 
been  tried  and  found  good.  In  each  case  it 
was  over  my  earnest  protest.  I  believe  we 
enter  on  this  term  with  much  the  best  aver- 
age qualifications  of  the  corps  of  teachers 
that  we  have  had  during  my  experience. 
People  and  directors  are  bom  interested. 
Local  institutes  will  be  held  throughout  the 
county  before  the  term  opens.  Wells  will 
have  a  seven  months  term  and  McConnells- 
buTg  eight. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy:  Dublin  town- 
ship is  erecting  a  new  school-house  to  re- 
lieve the  crowded  condition  of  the  building 
in  the  Water  Street  district.  The  object  is 
to  grade  the  pupils  in  this  district.  Brady 
and  Oneida  townships  adopted  the  ^ded 
course  of  study ;  nearly  all  the  other  districts 
did  the  same  last  year.  Brady  district  has 
just  completed  a  hot-water  heating  plant  for 
the  Mill  Creek  schools.  This  is  a  venr 
commendable  step  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 
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The  salaries  of  their  teachers  were  also  ad- 
vanced. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick:  The  teachers 
have  all  been  selected  for  the  current  year 
and  schools  are  for  the  most  part  in  prog^ress. 
As  a  result  of  the  increased  appropriation, 
seventeen  districts  have  lengthened  the 
term  cr  increased  the  wages.  Many  im- 
provements in  school  property  have  been 
made  during  the  summer — ^such  as  refur- 
nishing, repainting,  adding  slate  boards, 
and  enlarging  and  beautifying  the  grounds. 
Bight  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
in  the  larger  buildings,  new  rooms  fitted  up. 
The  outlook  for  a  good  year's  work  is  indeed 
promising. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  The  Annual 
Teachers'  Picnic  was  held  at  Rutland  Park 
during  this  month.  Speakers  from  abroad 
addressed  the  meeting.  About  4,000  people 
were  on  the  grounds.  The  picnic  is  held 
-under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Holland 
Local  Institute.  It  is  the  recreation  feature 
on  its  programme  and  is  liberally  patronized 
by  the  whole  community.  The  social  aspect 
is  more  prominent  than  the  educational, 
yet  its  school  value  is  not  entirely  sub- 
merged. The  school  problem  is  discussed, 
not  only  from  the  speakers'  stand,  but  also 
by  the  taxpavers  in  conversation.  The  so- 
cial atmosphere  famishes  the  very  best 
cement,  on  the  one  hand,  to  hold  the  school 
interests  together,  and  the  very  best  stimu- 
lus, on  the  other  hand,  to  give  the  matter 
prominence  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  a 
^ood  thing  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion to  talk  ''schools,"  and  anything  that 
will  encourage  such  talk  must  be  regarded 
as  an  agencv  to  further  the  interests  of  our 
schools.  Through  this  meeting  the  people 
of  that  end  of  the  county  have  been  ad- 
dressed from  time  to  time  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  educators  and 
citizens  of  the  state. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp:  Six  new  school- 
houses  were  erected  during  the  summer: 
two  in  Whitehall  township;  two  in  Salis- 
bury; one  in  Lynn;  and  one  in  Hanover. 
These  six  buildings  represent  a  total  of 
twelve  rooms.  Our  teachers  are  all  ap- 
Xx>inted  and  many  of  the  schools  opened  on 
the  ist  of  September.  The  length  of  term 
and  salary  are  the  same  as  last  year. 

MiFFWN  —  Supt.  Cooper:  Most  of  our 
teachers  have  been  elected  for  the  year,  and 
the  selections  have  apparently  been  well 
made.  Several  districts  will  open  their 
schools  as  early  as  September  5th.  Prof. 
Garrette,  of  Newton  Hamilton,  leaves  our 
county,  having  been  elected  to  a  more  de- 
sirable position  at  a  higher  salary.  He  is  an 
••A-No.  I  "  teacher. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman:  The 
teachers'  meeting  held  at  McEwensville, 
August  27,  was  very  well  attended.  Joint 
directors'  and  teachers'  meetings  are  re- 
quired by  several  of  the  school  boards  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school.  Much  of 
the  loose,  go-as-you-please  way  of  teaching 


is  being  rooted  out  of  school  work  in 
Northumberland  county.  The  School 
Boards  throughout  the  countv  have  been 
very  active  in  making  general  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  new  term,  in  the  way  of 
building,  repairing,  and  renovating  school- 
houses. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  The  directors 
have  exercised  much  care  this  year  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  In  many  places  the 
term  has  been  lengthened  and  wages  in- 
creased. A  few  of  the  schools  began  the 
29th  of  August.  On  the  27th,  Roscoe  dedi- 
cated one  of  the  finest  modem  school  build- 
ings in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  located 
on  an  acre  of  gfround  in  the  centre  of  the 
town;  is  made  of  brick;  is  well  lighted  and 
finely  finished;  contains  eight  rooms  and  a 
hall,  and  is  heated  by  the  Smead  system. 
The  27th  was  a  great  day  for  Roscoe.  The 
dedicatory  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Geo. 
Crissman.  Mr.  J.  Underwood  presented  the 
buildine  to  the  citizens,  and  Mr.  M.  Collins 
responded.  The  order  O.  U.  A.  M.,  through 
Rev.  W,  F.  Silveus,  presented  the  school 
with  a  beautiful  flag;  his  address  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Prof.  T.  P.  Sloan.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Morris,  Hon.  G.  V. 
Lawrence,  Prof.  Hope,  and  the  County  Su- 
perintendent. Excellent  music  was  ren- 
dered by  the  band,  the  local  choir,  and  Ger- 
mania  Sineing  Club.  Roscoe  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  new  school  building. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  The  Hartley 
township  school  board  is  erecting  a  new 
buildinfi^  in  place  of  an  antiquated  and  over- 
crowdea  one.  It  will  be  equipped  with  the 
best  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Bbavbr  Falls— Supt.  Boak:  Our  schools 
are  ready  for  the  opening  on  September  6. 
Everythine  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done  to  make  the  school  year  just  beginning 
the  most  successful  we  have  yet  had. 

Hazlk  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co,) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall:  Our  schools  opened  August  29th.  The 
term  has  been  fixed  at  eight  months.  A 
number  of  the  schools  are  very  much  over- 
crowded, and  the  question  of  providing  sufl&- 
cient  accommodation  is  a  serious  one  lor  the 
consideration  of  the  Board. 

Newport  Twp.  (^Luzerne  O?.)— Supt. 
Dewey:  A  teachers*  meeting  was  held  on 
Saturday,  August  27.  Schools  opened  the 
following  Monday  for  a  ten-months  term. 
The  Board  subscribes  for  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  for  each  teacher  and  director. 
We  have  changed  text-books  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  grammar,  lan^age,  physiology, 
history,  music  and  drawing. 

NoRRiSTowN— Supt.  Gotwals:  There  were 
five  teachers  added  to  our  number.  The 
Board  also  elected  a  special  teacher  for  the 
science  department  of  the  high  school. 
The  new  twelve-room  building  was  opened 
September  ist,  with  nine  of  the  rooms  in 
use  for  school  purposes.  Five  rooms  in  dif- 
ferent buildings  have  been  furnished  with 
single  desks.  All  our  double  desks  are 
rapidly  disappearing. 
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ItaifnAit  MsLoov. 


faiJ'J/Ji/7JJi/^^^l,N|/r^-^-V-,'WT 


1 .  Sound  our  voices  long  and  sweet,  And  roll  the  stimng  dmm ;  Friends  and  neighbors  round  us  meet,  And 

2.  Now  the  ro  •  sy  morn  is  come,Of  meny,  gladsome  May,  With  birds  that  carol,  bees  that  hum — A 


^^.^rfffifiTriirrfrirrirrrrirFri 


to    our  greeting     come:  Come  where  music    float-ethoft,  On     soft  and  balmy        air: 
welcome,  hap-py      day.   Wild  flowers  now  in  fair  -  y  nooks  are  shedding  sweet  per-fume,  The 


J 


i^fCRififfffirTrfirrrrirri 


^,H.r,Nr.^i;,fjj'iJ4^ 


Ye  whose  hearts  by  grief  are  stirred,  And  ye  whose  skies  are  fair. )  ^     la    U    la  la       la     la 

Spring  makesglad  the  mossy  brooks.  And  all  the  meadows  bloom.  \ 


^afpFiryfiffffir^irfrf  ip^ 


f^\\Mt¥''if\^^^s^:^:^ 


la  la  la  U  la  la  la  la,  Tra  la  la  la    k   la  la   la  la  la  la   la. 


tafefif^^iffffif^fiffEt^ 


22n\i^~m\iiU\iA^iU\i'^x& 


Bound  our  voices  long  and  sweet,  And  roll  the  stirring  dram ;  Friends  and  neighbors  round  us  meet.  And 


l-.rrffirp]rii:i:fririffr^r^ir[rr 


f-nhi^\£ii  I jj  iii.;ii J  J J  u  j  f  .^iip 


to  our    greeting   glad -ly  come,  To  our   greeting  glad-ly  come.  To  our  greeting    come. 


hjrT^\Tffrn-l\m\iiu 
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GOOD  MEMORY  WORK  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  SCHOOL  WORK. 


•how  far  that  UTTLB  CANDI.B  THROWS  ITS  BEAMS 


l»» 


AT  a  conference  of  leading  professors 
and  teachers  of  English,  held  recently 
in  New  York,  Professor  Mott,  of  the  City 
College,  made  a  remarkable  statement. 
He  said  that  the  average  New  York 
school  boy  has  to  be  taught  English  as 
if  he  were  learning  a  new  language. 
His  poverty  of  English  words  is  surpris- 
ing, and  this,  he  added,  does  not  apply 
only  to  the  use  of  words  by  themselves, 
but  to  the  number  of  words  he  can  under- 
stand in  reading.  He  recommended  the 
careful  study  of  John  Milton  in  learning 
the  meaning  of  words  and  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences.  Is  New  York  worse 
off  in  this  respect  than  most  other  places 
in  the  country,  large  or  small  ?  Had  we 
not  better  worry  less  over  refinements  of 
theory  in  school  work,  and  drive  good, 
straight,  plain,  common-sense  English  to 
better  purpose?  Let  us  look  at  the 
situation,  and  stop  long  enough  to  take 
breath  and  think  about  it. 

»  «  «  « 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  High  School  of  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  West,  inquired 
recently  what  texts  in  literature  we  are 
using.  When  he  learned  that  we  are 
trying  merely  to  put  this  matter  in  the 
concrete  rather  than  in  the  abstract — 
having  pupils  memorize,  as  well  as  con- 
sider and  discuss,  good  things  each  week 


as  a  regular  feature  of  the  school  work, 
using  a  compendium  of  literature  for  this 
purpose — he  was  enthusiastic  in  approval 
of  the  method.  *  *  These  pupils,  * '  said  he, 
**can  have  no  thought  now  of  the  great 
good  this  work  will  do  for  them.  It  will 
stay  with  them  all  their  lives.  Nothing 
else  in  the  school  course  can  at  all  com- 
pare with  it  in  suggesting  thought,  influ- 
encing taste,  and  determining  character 
upon  good  lines.**  He  spoke  of  having 
his  own  pupils  frequently  commit  fine 
things  in  connection  with  their  study  of 
authors  and  of  rhetoric  generally,  as  is 
the  custom  of  all  good  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, and  told  with  much  pleasure  of  a 
recent  incident  in  his  own  school  experi- 
ence. The  note- book  of  a  young  girl  in 
one  of  his  classes  lay  open  upon  her  desk 
one  day  as  he  was  passing,  and  he  picked 
it  up  to  look  at  it.  In  it  he  found,  neatly 
and  carefully  written,  all  the  choice  poems 
and  other  selections  that  he  had  given  to 
her  class  in  many  months.  He  congrat- 
ulated her  upon  the  interest  she  seemed 
to  feel  in  such  work.  She  smiled,  and 
said  **  Yes,  I  know  them  all."  He  was 
surprised,  and  asked:  **You  can  repeat 
them  all  ?*'  '*  Every  one  of  them;  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  them."  And  he  added, 
confident  of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  say- 
ing :  '*That  girl  has  what  she  cannot 
lose.  She  may  be  rich,  or  she  may  be 
poor  and  have  to  work  hard  for  her  living. 
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Whatever  her  life,  amid  whatever  sur- 
roundings, it  must  be  better  for  this,  if 
she  should  live  to  be  eighty."  Was  he 
right  ?  or  was  he  wrong  ? 

*  «  *  * 

Make  concert  recitations  very  frequent — 
two,  four,  six,  eight  good  things  repeated 
daily  until  they  have  become  as  familiar 
as  thrice-told  tales  and  as  easy  as  the 
alphabet.  Do  this  in  the  morning,  or  in 
the  evening,  or  at  any  time,  for  variety 
and  rest,  or  a  *  new  sensation;"  then  re- 
sume the  work  ot  the  school  in  a  refreshed 
spirit  of  interest.  Again — again — again ! 
This  is  the  secret  of  success.  Boys  and 
girls  who  can  do  this  kind  of  work  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  account.  Their  reci- 
tations will  give  variety  to  home  life, 
with  wholesome  suggestion;  they  are 
ready  at  call  for  the  Sunday-school  plat- 
form, and  on  other  occasions.  So  the 
school  commends  itself  to  the  home  and 
to  public  favor,  and  its  good  influence 
spreads  more  widely.  **The  world  is 
very  evil;  the  times  are  waxing  late/' 
says  one;  and  another,  **They  who  are  in 
sin  are  in  the  punishment  of  sin."  Can 
We  do  anything  better  than  to  put  good 
thoughts  into  the  mind  of  youth,  made  so 
familiar  that  they  must  remain  in  the 
memory,  to  be  recalled  at  times,  and  so 
to  aid  in  determining  the  moral  status 
of  the  boy  or  girl?  Not  long  since  we 
heard  State  Supt.  Schaeffer  refer  to  a 
system  of  schools  in  which,  after  an  eight 
years*  course,  when  the  pupils  came  to 
be  admitted  to  the  high  school  grade, 
not  one  of  them  could  repeat  a  verse  of 
poetry  of  any  kind !  Was  it  eight  years 
in  the  desert?  What  kind  of  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  must  they  have  had 
in  these  schools?  Long  live  Gradgrind 
and  his  ** facts!" 

«  *  «  « 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Philadelphia  High  School, 
and  afterwards  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School,  said:  **Many  educators 
nowadays  are  accustomed  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  verses  of  Scripture, 
hymns,  catechisms,  creeds,  and  other 
formulae  of  doctrine  and  sentiment  in  re- 
ligion and  science.  Many  speak  dispara- 
gingly even  of  the  memory  itself,  and  pro- 
fess to  think  it  a  faculty  of  minor  import- 
ance, regarding  its  cultivation  as  savoring 
of  old  fogyism,  and  sneering  at  all  mem- 
oriter  exercises  among  children  as  the 
chattering  of  parrots.     It  is  never  without 


amazement  that  I  hear  such  utterances. 
Memory  is  God's  gift,  by  which  alone  we 
are  able  to  retain  our  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions. Without  it  study  were  useless, 
and  education  simply  an  impossibility; 
without  it  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  growth  in  knowledge.  We  could 
know  no  more  to-day  than  we  knew  yes- 
terday, or  last  week,  or  last  year.  The 
man  would  be  no  wiser  than  the  boy. 
Without  this  faculty,  the  mind  would  h«, 
not  as  now,  like  the  prepared  plate  which 
the  photographer  puts  into  his  camera, 
and  which  retains  indelibly  on  its  surface 
the  impressions  of  whatever  objects  pass 
before  it.  It  would  rather  be  like  the 
window-pane,  before  which  passes  from 
day  to  day  the  gorgeous  panorama  of 
nature,  transmitting  with  equal  and 
crystalline  clearness  the  golden  glory  of 
the  sun,  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  the  soft  green  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land, images  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  of 
light  and  shade,  from  every  object  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens;  but  retaining 
on  its  own  surface  not  a  line  or  tint  of  the 
millions  of  rays  that  passed  through  its 
substance,  and  remaining  to  the  end  the 
same  bit  of  transparent  glass,  unchanged, 
unprofited  by  the  countless  changes  it  had 
received  and  transmitted." 

Let  us  use  this  sensitive  plate  wisely 
so  that  many  a  picture  of  beauty  may  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  ** fixed"  for  life — pic- 
tures more  especially  of  the  thought-artist, 
which  can  be  hung  at  any  moment  in  the 
clear  light  of  memory,  to  gladden  the 
heart  and  enrich  the  life. 

«  «  «  * 

"Some  memory  gem,"  says  a  writer 
urging  the  importance  of  committing^ 
choice  extracts  to  memory,  "should 
always  be  upon  the  board  in  every 
school-room.  It  helps  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  school,  giving  thought  wings 
and  lifting  it  above  the  tread-mill  which 
the  routine  of  the  school  may  so  easily 
become."  Some  teachers  open  their 
schools  with  the  repeating  of  memory 
gems  which  the  pupils  have  learned, 
others  close  the  day's  work  with  this 
exercise.  **I  like  to  begin  the  day 
well,"  says  one;  "I  like  to  send  the 
children  home  with  a  good  thought  in 
their  minds,"  replies  another — and  both 
are  right. 

We  remember  pleasantly  a  silver-haired 
old  man  whose  eyes  would  glow  and 
whose  face  would  be  illumined  as  he 
repeated  long  extracts  from  Goldsmith's 
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Deserted  Village  or  from  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  which  he  had  committed  to 
memory  as  a  boy  in  school.  Over  and 
over  again  the  pictures  which  the  poet 
paints  so  well  had  gladdened  his  thought; 
over  and  over  again  his  mind  was  carried 
back  to  the  happy  days  of  boyhood  when 
he  had  learned  these  good  things.  Who 
can  tell  how  often  the  poet's  picture 
comforted  and  inspired  him  ?  To  many 
a  life  the  strong  words  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  old  hymns,  and  familiar  pas- 
sages from  the  Scriptures  and  elsewhere, 
come  back  in  the  same  way  with  healing 
and  helpfulness  at  times  of  sorest  need 
when  no  other  help  seems  near.  These 
seeds  were  implanted  in  childhood  and 
youth,  to  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold  in 
mature  life.  We  cannot  spare  or  lose 
these  lessons  from  the  school-room. 
There  must  be  time  for  the  story,  the 
poem,  the  treasured  gems  of  thought  and 
experience,  which,  after  all,  are  the 
truest  wealth  of  the  world. 

Do  something  at  it  every  day^  have  your 
pupils  repeat  something,  repeat  some- 
thing yourself ;  have  them  work  at  some- 
thing under  your  guidance  by  key  words 
or  otherwise  until  they  know  it  without 
the  book,  and  thus  add  to  their  treasures  of 
memory  and  thought.  It  takes  little  time 
and  means  great  result — no  less  for  the 
teacher  than  for  the  pupil.  *  *  How  far  that 
little  candle  throws  its  beams  ! "  may  be 
said  in  after  time  of  any  one  of  our  hun- 
dred thousand  schools,  however  modest 
it  may  be,  in  which  the  teacher  does  this 
good  work  with  fidelity  and  enthusiasm. 
«  *  *  « 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  one  of  the  best 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  said: 
'*  I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  suggestion  to 
those  teachers  who  want  to  do  something 
along  this  line,  and  do  not  know  just  how 
to  find  time.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
value  of  this  work  in  learning  English. 
To  find  time,  make  this  a  part  of  your 
reading  course.  If  you  have  no  text- 
book, make  your  own  selections  and 
have  them  copied.  We  have  tried  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  methodical  study 
of  English  literature  and  find  that  in  the 
last  four  years  of  a  course  of  ten,  we  can 
go  over  the  leading  names  and  become 
familiar  with  their  choicest  gems.  Of  the 
things  that  pupils  come  back  and  thank 
the  teacher  for,  I  think  more  have  re- 
called to  me  this  literature  work  than 


anything  else  we  did  together.  So  many 
children  leave  us  young  to  go  into  the 
mills  and  other  work,  that  it  is  well  to  be- 
gin early  storing  their  minds  with  the  best 
things,  and  so  fixing  them  that  they  may 
always  have  them  at  their  tongue's  end. '  * 
»  «  ♦  » 

And  Mrs.  C.  H.  Park,  in  the  same  dis- 
cussion :  **  I  will  say  a  word  for  the  good 
such  teaching  as  this  has  done  in  the  fam- 
ily. A  little  girl  comes  home  with  the 
verses  learned  in  school,  *  Let  us  do  our 
work,  and  well,'  etc.,'knd  as  she  goes 
about  her  own  little  duties,  helping  her 
mother,  you  overhear  her  repeating  it  to 
the  little  ones,  and  teaching  them  the 
lines.  How  much  better  is  this  than 
quarrelling  or  disputing !  Every  mother 
will  know  the  value  of  getting  such  things 
into  the  kitchen:  for  one  may  live  with 
the  head  in  the  heavens  while  the  feet 
must  walk  the  earth,  and  bring  down 
these  high  things  to  lift  us  over  the  hard 
places.  Then  too  we  have  the  influence 
of  these  best  things  upon  the  forming 
taste,  leaving  little  room  for  low  or  doubt- 
ful reading.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chil- 
dren, even  in  their  infancy,  brought  into 
contact  with  things  that  will  cause  them 
to  reach  out  for  something  of  the  sub- 
lime." This  lady  is  not  a  teacher,  but  a 
mother  who  was  speaking  of  her  own 
children. 

*  «  *  « 

*'I  have  been  much  interested  in  an 
account  of  the  practical  work  you  are 
doing  in  English  literature,"  says  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Reformed  Church  Messenger. 
'*That  is  about  the  best  line  of  work  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time.  I  wish  the 
same  thing  could  be  done  in  every  com- 
munity; from  the  pastor's  standpoint,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  teacher  and  pa- 
rent, I  think  it  next  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  a  kind  of  missionary 
work  that  should  be  done  at  any  cost,  and 
I  wish  you  could  get  all  our  teachers  to 
do  what  you  are  doing." 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  David  Swing,  the  late  eloquent 
clergyman  of  Chicago,  says  of  good  mem- 
ory work,  speaking  from  the  heart  and 
meaning  every  word  of  it :  **  Much  as  we 
may  have  studied  the  languages  or  the 
sciences,  that  which  most  affected  us  was 
the  moral  lessons  of  our  McGufiey's 
School  Readers.  I  cannot  but  wish  the 
teachers  had  made  us  bound  the  states 
less,  and  solve  fewer  puzzles  in  *  position' 
and  the  cube  root,  and  instead  have  re- 
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quired  us  to  commit  to  memory  the  whole 
series  of  the  McGuflFey's  Eclectic  Read- 
ers. The  memory  that  does  come  up 
from  those  far-away  pages  is  full  of  the 
best  wisdom  of  time  or  of  the  timeless 
land.  In  those  books  we  were  indeed  led 
by  a  schoolmaster,  from  beautiful  maxims 
for  children  up  to  the  best  thoughts  of  a 
long  line  of  sages,  and  poets,  and  natura- 
lists. There  we  first  learned  the  awful 
weakness  of  the  duel  that  took  away  a 
Hamilton;  there  we  saw  the  grandeur  of 
the  'Blind  Preacher'  of  William  Wirt; 
there  we  saw  the  emptiness  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Alexander;  and  there  we  heard 
even  the  infidel  say,  '  Socrates  died  like  a 
philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God.  * ' ' 
»  «  «  * 

Rev.  A.  C.  Whitmer  writes :  "  I  need 
liardly  say  that  I  find  in  The  Journal  very 
much  to  interest  me;  for  I  have  long  no- 
ticed your  memory  work,  and  I  feel  spec- 
ially interested  in  giving  suitable  litera- 
ture to  our  young  people.  What  a  power 
our  public  schools,  everywhere  through 
the  country,  could  be  in  this  direction !  Did 
I  not  get  my  first  lessons  in  pure  English 
from  Cobb*s  North  American  Reader  of 
1844,  with  its  selections  from  Verplanck, 
Bancroft,  Irving,  Webster,  Everett,  Bry- 
ant (Thanatopsis),  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
Wolfe  (Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore)?  And 
I  shall  ever  be  grateful  for  the  providence 
which  threw  into  my  way,  wnen  I  was 
but  a  lad.  Park  Benjamin's  'Brother 
Jonathan,'  with  the  full  text  of  the  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night  and  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  How  much  the  taste  and  direc- 
tion of  after-life  depend  upon  these  inci- 
dental crumbs  from  the  great  storehouse! 
I  assure  you  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
efiforts  to  give  our  young  people  a  taste 
of  the  best  that  literature  has  for  them. 
May  God  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  see 
what  you  see.  The  public  schools  can  be 
made  a  great  power  in  the  interest  of 
pure  literature  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
their  pupils,  even  of  those  quite  young." 
*  *  *  * 

The  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes,  an  old  high  school  boy  of 
Lancaster,  now  an  active  railroad  man, 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  writes:  **I  know  of 
nothing  that  gives  me  more  pleasure  and 
has  been  to  me  of  more  real  benefit  than 
the  good  things  in  prose  and  poetry 
stored  away  during  school  days.  I  wish 
only  that  the  store  were  much  larger  than 
it  is  !  As  you  say,  these  things  are  *  with 
us  in  the  dark,'  and  they  come  at  call. 


Recently  I  was  called  on  to  say  some- 
thing, and  had  to  make  a  little  speech. 
I  was  at  the  moment  chatting  casually 
with  a  friend,  and  was  quite  unprepared; 
didn't  seem  to  have  an  idea,  but  thought 
I  ought  to  say  something  worth  hearing. 
So  I  went  at  it,  and  talked  along  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  suddenly  the  end  of 
Thanatopsis  appeared  in  the  air.  Most 
of  those  present  were  men  to  whom  it 
seemed  I  ought  to  give  some  suggestion 
towards  higher  thought  and  better  life. 
Leading  up  to  that,  I  gave  them,  *So 
live  that  when  thy  summons  comes,'  etc. 
It  fitted  exactly,  did  them  good  I  hope, 
and  helped  me  out  I  know,  for  I  could 
not  possibly  have  made  such  an  exit  my- 
self. If  that  had  not  been  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  my  memory  from  my  school- 
boy days,  I  would  have  been  at  sea  this 
trip  with  too  little  ballast." 

«         •         •         * 

A  lady  friend  writing  from  West 
Virginia  says:  '*I  cannot  close  without 
telling  you  how  heartily  I  concur  with 
you  in  your  views  on  memory  culture. 
Having  always  loved  poetry,  I  do  not 
recall  when  I  first  began  to  memorize  it. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  our 
little  boy's  favorite  way  of  being  put  to 
sleep  is  to  have  his  mother  recite  poems 
to  him.  Just  now,  at  the  mature  age  of 
four,  he  inclines  to  the  sentimental,  and 
calls  oftenest  for  *Maud  MuUer,'  but 
*  Little  Orphant  Annie'  is  a  close  second. 
I  enclose  some  verses — entitled  *  I  Shall 
be  Satisfied' — which  I  think  you  will 
like,  and  which  are  not  so  widely  known 
as  they  deserve  to  be."  Who  will  esti- 
mate the  influence  of  such  training  by 
such  a  mother  ?  The  thought  determines 
the  life.  Wordsworth  isrigh  t  when  he  tells 
us  that  *  *  the  child  is  father  to  the  man. ' ' 
«  *  *  « 

After  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the 
year  1897  was  ended,  two  young  men 
who  were  spending  the  holidays  with  us, 
and  who  picked  up  the  poem,  **Thou 
Wilt  Never  Grow  Old,"  which  we  hap- 
pened then  to  be  memorizing  at  leisure — 
the  one  in  twenty-five,  the  other  in  thirty 
minutes — thought  they  would,  before 
going  to  bed,  learn  **The  Closing  Year." 
a  well-known  poem  by  George  D.  Pren- 
tice. One,  who  had  learned  it  in  the 
high  school  some  years  before,  brought 
it  back  sharp  and  clear  in  fifteen  minutes; 
the  other  had  it  in  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  learning  it  for  the  first  time. 
One  of  them,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
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writer,  a  short  time  since  reading  Lowell's 
**  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,**  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  committed  the  en- 
tire poem,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
lines,  putting  thirty  hours*  work  upon 
it.  He  thinks  he  got  full  value  and  more 
upon  the  investment.  The  other  is  a 
young  Russian,  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
who  less  than  nine  years  ago  knew  not 
a  word  of  English;  but  has  within  that 
time  taken  the  course  of  our  High  School, 
graduating  at  the  top;  the  four  years 
course  at  Yale  University,  supporting 
himself  in  good  part  while  a  student  there; 
and  has  recently  graduated  from  the  New 
York  Law  School,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  He  has  known  far 
better  than  the  average  American  youth 
the  value  of  the  advantages  for  school 
training  which  our  country  affords. 
«  «  *  * 

Dr.  J.  Spangler  Keiffer,  of  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  a  clergyman  of  rare  quality, 
who  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Reformed 
Church  Messenger,  writes :  **  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  what  you  say  in  regard 
to  the  important  matter  of  having  the 
children  in  the  schools  commit  to  mem- 
ory some  of  the  noblest  things  in  prose 
and  poetry  in  our  literature.  I  have 
often  wished  that  this  might  be  done. 
Fortunately  for  myself,  I  came  upon  this 
advice  somewhere  when  a  boy,  and  acted 
upon  it,  committing  to  memory,  when  it 
was  easy  to  do  so,  many  things  not  only 
in  English  but  also  in  German  and  Latin. 
Among  the  first  prose  passages  I  com- 
mitted, I  remembier,  were  the  principal 
part  of  Bacon's  essay  on  Studies,  which  I 
admired  for  its  condensed  wisdom,  and 
the  famous  *  Indian  orator'  passage  in 
one  of  Erskine's  orations,  which  im- 
pressed me  by  the  musical  rhythm  of  its 
style.  But  the  most  that  I  learned  was 
poetry — Bryant's  Death  of  the  Flowers, 
the  Bells  of  Shandon,  Tennyson's  Death 
of  the  Old  Year  and  St.  Agnes,  Camp- 
bell's *  We  Mariners  of  England,'  Gray's 
Eleg^  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  Words- 
worth's Daffodils  and  his  Ode  on  Immor- 
tality, portions  of  Milton's  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity  and  Lycidas,  portions  of  Keats' 
St.  Agnes'  Eve,  etc.  I  know  of  no  prac- 
tice which  young  persons  might  more 
properly  and  more  profitably  be  taught 
and  trained  to  form  and  follow.  It  is  a 
habit  which  tends  to  make  *  the  mind  a 
mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,  the  soul  a 
dwelling  place  for  all  sweet  sounds  and 
harmonies.' " 


In  a  recent  address  State  Supt.  Nathan 
C.  Schaeffer  said:  **In  the  right  use  of 
the  memory  we  have  the  touchstone  by 
which  we  can  teat  the  genuine  gold  of 
good  teaching  and  distinguish  it  from  its 
counterfeit— rote  teaching.  The  unskilled 
teacher  too  often  uses  the  verbal  memory 
as  a  substitute  for  thinking;  the  skilful 
teacher  uses  it  as  a  treasure  house  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  fixes  in  it  facts, 
ideas,  statements,  truths  and  laws  which 
serve  as  material  for  further  thought,  in- 
quiry and  investigation.  A  few  days  ago 
while  making  a  study  of  some  of  the  sys- 
tems of  the  old  world,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  in  the  foremost  country  of 
Europe,  educationally,  no  person  could 
receive  the  diploma  of  a  Normal  School  or 
be  licensed  as  a  teacher  who  could  not 
repeat  from  memory  a  certain  number  of 
poems.  And  it  was  a  greater  and  less 
pleasant  surprise  to  read  in  a  newspaper 
soon  after  that  the  pupils  admitted  to  the 
high  school  of  a  large  city  in  one  of  our 
neighboring  states  could  not  repeat  one 
stanza  of  poetry  or  one  selection  from 
standard  literature — eight  years  in  school 
and  not  a  single  masterpiece  of  English 
in  possession! 

**  That  the  ancients  understood  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  memory  is  evident  from 
their  method  of  teaching  the  law.  The 
Roman  school  boy  learned  by  heart  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  Law.  His  teachers 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  words;  they  insisted  that  he  should 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  law  and 
apply  it  in  regulating  his  own  conduct 
and  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  con- 
duct of  others.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Roman  people  became  the  exponents  of 
law  and  order  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  that  Roman  jurisprudence 
still  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Latin  races,  if  not  of  the  en- 
tire civilized  world  ? 

**But  there  is  still  another  nation  of 
antiquity  whose  youth  were  instructed  in 
the  law  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
The  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  committed  to  memory.  In 
chapter  vi.  6-9  of  Deuteronomy  we  read: 
*And  these  words,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou 
shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
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hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write 
them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and 
on  thy  gates.'  Verse  i8  of  chapter  xi. 
is  still  more  explicit:  'Therefore  shall 
ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart 
and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be 
as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.*  The 
exact  words  of  the  law  were  to  be  fixed 
in  the  memory  and  kept  before  the  bodily 
and  mental  eye  until  they  passed  into  the 
deeds  and  conduct  of  every-day  life. 

•*  In  constructing  a  science  of  pedagogy 
it  is  well  to  make  a  list  of  the  things 
which  should  be  learned  by  heart.  In 
addition  to  the  things  referred  to  above, 
it  is  easy  to  find  in  the  so-called  thought- 
studies  many  things  which  should  be  in- 
delibly inscribed  upon  the  tablets  of  tbe 
mind  by  careful  drill  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion. Among  these  are  the  formulae 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  calculations 
in  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry  and 
the  calculus.  The  student  who  does  not 
carry  these  in  his  memory  is  as  helpless 
in  the  higher  mathematics  as  the  pupil  in 
arithmetic  who  does  not  know  by  heart 
the  multiplication  table." 

»         «         «         * 

Prof.  Benjamin  Gill,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  is  a  most  genial  gentle- 
man whose  memory  is  a  treasure  house 
of  the  best  literature.  To  memorize 
choice  thing:s  has  been  the  habit  of  his 
life  from  childhood,  and  one  who  knows 
him  well  tells  rare  stories  of  his  remark- 
able attainments,  as  for  instance  that  he 
would  think  it  no  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  give  in  his  delightful  fashion,  Ten- 
nyson's **In  Memoriam"  without  the 
book,  a  poem  of  nearly  three  thousand 
lines.  No  man  knows  better  than  he  the 
mellowing  and  refining  influence  of  such 
acquaintance  with  the  masters.  For 
students  of  sensibility  to  be  under  such 
an  instructor  as  Prof.  Gill  is  a  high  pri^Hi- 
lege.  We  take  one  or  two  paragraphs 
from  a  recent  letter  received  from  him : 

**It  is  a  priceless  privilege  to  be  a 
teacher.  You  have  b^n  too  long  in  the 
work  to  have  me  tell  you  that.  But  you 
know  the  moral  uses  of  the  profession 
and  the  opportunities  which  it  affords. 
I  have  enjoyed  your  Memory  Number, 
having  done  much  of  that  work  all  my 
life.  I  have  thousands  of  fine  things  in 
one  place  and  another,  so  that  in  case  I 
ever  wished  to  make  *an  anthology*  I 
could  readily  do  so. 


'*  My  father  and  mother  were  simple- 
minded  laboring  people.  They  lived  in 
England,  and  were  nurtured  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  We  learned  by  the 
fireside  many  lovely  hymns  and  songs 
and  poems.  These  we  had  to  recite 
sometimes  to  friends  who  might  drop  in 
of  an  evening  or  on  Sundays,  *  The  Pet 
Lamb,'  *The  Daffodils,'  'Pity  the  Sor- 
rows of  a  Poor  Old  Man,'  *  The  Cuckoo,' 
by  lyOgan,  *The  Spacious  Firmament/ 
•When  All  Thy  Mercies,'— but  then 
there  is  no  end.  How  many  consolations, 
as  I  look  back,  I  have  had  in  these 
things!  And  not  a  little  in  your  own 
excellent  books.  As  early  as  1878  or  '80 
my  family  began  to  use  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection.  Many  precious 
hymns  and  songs  in  them  have  bound 
and  still  bind  us." 

«  •         *  * 

It  is  men  that  are  the  best  wealth  of  a 
community  or  of  an  era.  There  is  now 
and  then,  a  man  whom  to  bring  into  a 
town,  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  force 
among  its  people,  is  worth  more  than  to 
secure  an  industrial  plant  with  paid-up 
capital  of  a  million,  and  large  cash  returns 
insured  to  the  shareholder.  And  this  is 
especially  true  if  his  work  is  to  be  done 
for  and  among  its  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
supervision  of  their  school  life.  Where 
men  like  this  live  and  labor  the  commun- 
ity is  always  to  be  congratulated.  Such 
a  man  we  have  long  regarded  Supt. 
Mackey,  of  Reading.  A  recent  letter 
from  this  gentleman  gives  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  good  memory  work.  Of 
the  best  timber  in  the  woods,  and  for  five 
years  under  the  shaping  hand  and  in- 
spiring influence  of  Dr.  Higbee,  during^ 
his  preparatory  and  collegiate  course  at 
Mercersburg,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could 
think  differently.     He  writes  as  follows: 

**  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  you  in 
the  work  you  are  doing.  I  believe  that 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  more  of 
that  kind  of  work  in  our  schools.  It 
makes  for  the  right  kind  of  heart-culture. 
I  remember  how,  in  my  own  school  days 
in  a  country  school,  I  used  to  listen  to  the 
big  boys  reading  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  declaiming  the  speeches  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Otis,  Adams,  Burke,  and 
Webster.  I  understood  but  little  of  them 
then,  but  I  still  remember  how  they 
thrilled  me  nevertheless,  how  my  soul 
dilated,  and  how  I  was  lifted  to  higher 
levels.  There  was  something  in  the  selec- 
tions in  the  old  readers,  Osgood's  Fourth 
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and  Fifth,  that,  even  though  they  were 
beyond  our  comprehension,  filled  us  with 
zeal  to  do  right,  made  us  hate  meanness 
and  cowardice,  and  gave  us  visions  into 
the  deeps  of  things  and  longings  for 
higher  ideals.  I  remember  how  those 
selections  followed  us  to  the  playground 
and  influenced  conduct  and  conversation, 
and  especially  how  they  gave  tone  and 
color  to  our  thoughts  in  our  leisure  and 
solitary  hours.  Boys  may  be  neither 
poets  nor  philosophers,  but  their  souls 
are  sensitive  to  the  great  heart-throbs  of 
nature  and  humanity.  Those  selections, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  re-enforced,  if  they 
did  not  define  or  express,  the  vague  but 
none  the  less  strong  sentiment  that  arose 
in  our  hearts  as  the  truth,  beauty  and 
goodness  in  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within  were  being  revealed  to  us 
and  were  quickening  us  to  life. 

*  *  *  Heaven  is  for  those  who  think  of  it.  * 
The  memorizing  of  such  selections  is 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  our  school 
programme,  not  only  for  its  admirable  dis- 
cipline for  the  memory,  but  for  its  eflFect 
npon  character,  and  the  intrinsic  value  to 
the  soul  of  such  possession.  Our  thoughts 
make  us  what  we  are.  Noble  thoughts 
must  make  noble  lives.  These  treasures 
of  the  memory  become  dominating  prin- 
ciples in  life,  and  can  be  made  to  banish 
the  baser  element  and  give  permanent 
sovereigpQty  to  the  good  within  us.  I 
believe  that  the  memorizing  of  such  se- 
lections is  an  excellent  ground  for  literary 
taste,  a  preparation  for  the  keenest  appre- 
ciation of  literary  ideals.  In  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  those  old  reader  selections 
there  was  a  rhythm,  a  cadence,  a  melody, 
to  which  in  time  our  souls  became  at- 
tuned, and  which  thus  became  part  of  our 
tife's  inner  harmony,  set  the  rate  or  fash- 
ion of  the  rhythmic  pulsations  of  our  be- 
ing, so  to  speak,  and  thus  shaped  the 
background  or  peculiar  mental  concept  or 
ideal  by  which  we  judge  the  swing  or  eu- 
phony of  every  sentence,  and  of  every  para- 
graph, to  say  whether  or  not  it  *  sounds 
well.'  Those  selections  gave  us  our  first 
data  in  language,  enabling  us  to  perceive 
the  real  significance  of  new  masterpieces, 
gave  us  the  elements  of  or  fragments  for 
the  kaleidoscope,  which  when  touched  by 
associated  memories  or  by  new  phases  of 
truth,  sparkle  and  glow  and  come  together 
into  mosaics  of  wondrous  beauty. 

•*  I  found  that  I  gained  far  more  thought 
and  clearer  understanding  in  reading  the 
Gospel  in  Greek  than  in  English.     It 


seemed  for  a  time  that  this  was  due  en- 
tirely to  thought  which  appeared  in  the 
structure  of  the  language  not  always 
translated  in  the  English  version.  But 
as  I  reflected,  I  found  that  much  of  the 
richest  thought  came  not  from  special 
significance  of  mood  and  tense  of  the 
Greek  verb,  arrangement  of  words,  or 
position  and  kind  of  particles,  or  from 
any  other  element  of  structure  in  the  or- 
iginal; but  from  the  context,  incident 
and  illustration,  the  depth,  the  breadth, 
the  importance  of  signification  rushing 
into  consciousness  as  I  slowly  worked  out 
the  meaning  of  word  and  phrase  with 
grammar  and  lexicon.  The  same  is  true 
as  a  result  of  the  time  and  care  and  effort 
required  in  committing  prose  and  poetry 
to  memory.** 

«  *  •  « 

We  have  had  a  recent  letter  from  Prof. 
W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling,  Illinois,  a  man 
of  affairs,  a  classical  scholar  who  is  at 
home  in  the  wide  field  of  literature,  and 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  this  effort  of 
earnest  and  devoted  teachers  to  do  the 
best  work  possible  for  their  pupils,  in 
which  he  says: 

**In  the  Life  of  Philip  Schaff.  recently 
published  by  Scribners,  page  26,  I  have 
just  come  upon  the  following:  *  He  early 
stored  his  memory  with  the  treasures  of 
poetry,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  from  Homer,  Virgil  and  Dante  to 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  German  poets. 
It  was  his  custom  to  lay  great  stress  upon 
committing  to  memory  the  best  pieces  in 
youth,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ele- 
ments of  an  education.'  As  Dr.  Schaff 
was  a  very  fluent  writer  and  speaker,  as 
well  as  a  scholar  and  theologian  of  un- 
usual attainments,  this  fact  has  great 
force  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  commit- 
ting to  memory. 

**  This  is  a  favorite  topic  with  me,  and  I 
send  you  some  facts  which  you  may  care 
to  use  if  you  do  not  already  have  them. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  the  minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  border  at  his  tongue's  end. 
Dean  Farrar,  in  a  visit  to  this  country 
some  years  ago,  made  an  address  that 
fairly  sparkled  with  poetical  and  his- 
torical quotations.  It  is  said  that  Leib- 
nitz knew  Virgil  by  heart ;  Euler,  the 
mathematician,  and  Schliemann,  the  ex- 
plorer, could  repeat  most  of  Homer  from 
memory.  Spurgeon  and  Ruskin  could 
repeat  large  portions  of  the  Bible,  from 
early  study  of  the  sacred  book  at  their 
mother's  knee.     Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  so 
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long  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
New  York,  was  sometimes  called  *  Scrip- 
ture Dan,*  from  the  frequency  with 
which  he  embellished  his  speeches  with 
Bible  quotations.  David  Paul  Brown, 
the  famous  criminal  lawyer  of  Philadel- 
phia, recited  in  his  pleas  long  passages 
from  Shakespeare  with  dramatic  effect. 
John  Bright,  styled  by  Justin  McCarthy 
the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  regularly  read  some  choice 
poem  before  going  to  bed.  Whittier  was 
one  of  his  favorite  authors.  Macaulay, 
whose  omnivorous  memory  embraced 
everything,  read  and  re-read  Thucydides 
till  the  old  Greek  historian  was  a  part  of 
his  intellectual  life.  Once  while  crossing 
the  Irish  sea,  to  beguile  the  time,  he 
repeated  several  books  of  Paradise  I^ost. 
To  test  his  power  of  acquisition,  he  com- 
mitted the  Trial  Scene  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  in  two  hours. 

"In  the  life  of  Rev.  Charles  Wesley, 
author  of  *  Jesus  lyover  of  My  Soul,'  and 
the  hymn- writer  of  Methodism,  I  find 
this  significent  paragraph:  'Classical 
and  Biblical  literature  he  cultivated  to 
the  end  of  life.  His  exact  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is 
strikingly  manifest  in  his  hymns.  Among 
the  Romans,  Horace  and  Virgil  were  his 
favorite  authors.  I<arge  portions  of  the 
iBneid  he  had  committed  to  memory, 
and  occasionally  repeated  them,  with 
unrivaled  taste  and  spirit,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  friends.  Sometimes  he 
did  the  same  in  self-defence.  When 
Indevine,  the  drunken  captain  with 
whom  he  sailed  from  Charleston,  poured 
forth  invective  against  him,  he  defended 
himself  by  repeating  Virgil  in  Latin.' 

**  Hammer  away  at  it:  you  are  right; 
and  I,  for  one,  stand  ready  to  back  you 
against  all  comers.  Next  week  I  am  to 
speak  at  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  I  in- 
tend to  emphasize  this  feature  of  school 
work.  It  is  neglected  very  much  almost 
everywhere.  From  a  boy,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  committing  choice  passages 
of  prose  and  poetry  in  my  reading.  So 
that  to-day  my  memory  is  stored  with 
gems  that  afford  me  untold  gratification; 
and  I  am  glad  that  this  practice  is  finding 
so  much  favor  in  some  of  your  Pennsyl- 
vania schools.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  daily  or  weekly  pro- 
gramme. Most  of  what  they  learn  in 
many  studies,  children  forget.  Who  at 
forty  can  do  an  example  in  cube  root, 
name  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  or  give 


the  bones  of  the  head  ?  But  not  a  few  of 
the  verses  of  childhood  linger  to  old  age, 
solacing  many  a  leisure  hour,  and  filling 
the  mind  with  the  sweetest  and  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  best  men  and  women  of 
the  centuries.  *  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever.' " 

«  •  *  • 

Prof.  W.  F.  Zeigler,  of  Ashbourne,  Pa., 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Chelten- 
ham district,  Montgomery  county,  says : 
**  I  am  pleased  with  the  memory  work  as 
given  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
Our  schools  need  more  work  of  that  kind, 
and  I  hope  you  will  keep  on  publishing^ 
the  same  from  month  to  month.  We  are 
doing  similar  work  in  our  high  school 
with  excellent  results — and  with  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit. 

*  *  There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  mind 
which  we  need  especially  to  cultivate,  and 
that  is  an  openness  for  the  good  things  of 
the  past.  The  power  to  see  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  good  and  great 
who  have  lived  before  us  is  ours,  to  use 
and  to  enjoy,  and  the  field  for  its  exercise 
lies  about  us.  We  may  feel  with  them 
and  for  them,  entering  into  their  experi- 
ences with  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
They  have  left  for  us  thoughts  that  are 
immortal,  which,  if  we  think  them  as  they 
thought  them,  will  in  great  measure 
shape  our  lives  to  nobler  and  higher 
ideals.  If  we  open  our  minds  and  hearts 
to  the  good  and  beautiful  around  us,  to 
see  with  their  eyes  as  well  as  our  own, 
we  need  not  search  for  'acres  of  dia- 
monds' elsewhere. 

**  Memory  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair 
index  of  character.  We  all  need  and  we 
need  to  f^el  the  need  of  some  power  within 
us  which  shall  attract  us  to  purity  of 
thought  and  repel  us  from  what  is  coarse 
and  impure.  We  need  to  realize  that  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  conduct  is  character, 
and  that  no  life  can  be  really  purer  or 
more  elevated  than  the  mind  and  heart 
which  furnish  it  with  motives. 

*'  Much  may  be  done  to  stimulate  this 
by  means  of  the  good  memory  work  now 
running  in  The  School  Journal  bom  month 
to  month.  The  boy  or  girl  who  commits 
to  memory  these  selections,  cannot  help 
but  feel  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  refinement  of 
the  imagination,  which  will  produce  de- 
lightful pictures  for  the  memory  to  dwell 
upon,  and  which  will  open  up  sources  of 
pleasure  higher  than  those  of  mere  physi- 
cal sensation.  Bach  thought  of  the  mind 
tends  to  repeat  itself  and  to  form  at  length 
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a  habit  that  is  involuntary  and  perhaps 
even  ineradicable.  The  thoughts  we  are 
putting  into  the  minds  of  our  pupils  are 
surely  shaping  themselves  and  becoming 
habitual,  and  the  direction  which  these 
thoughts  now  take  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  the  same  which  they  will  follow 
in  after-life. 

"During  the  past  four  months  the 
writer  has  given  special  attention  to  this 
work.  The  following  selections  have 
been  committed  by  the  schools:  Whittier's 
Barefoot  Boy,  Bryant's  Thanatopsis, 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 
I/ong^ellow's  Psalm  of  Life,  the  Twenty- 
Third  Psalm,  the  Burial  of  Moses,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  Once  to  Every  Man 
and  Nation,  Patriotism,  and  Oh,  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud  ? 
There  is  no  one  thing  in  our  high  school 
which  we  believe  will  do  so  much  lasting 
good  for  our  pupils  as  this  memory  work. 
Many  commit  these  selections  with  ease 
and  in  a  very  short  time;  others  require 
hours  and  much  effort.  It  is  noticed, 
however,  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  that 
the  time  required  by  each  individual  is 
growing  shorter.  They  are  learning  to 
concentrate  their  powers  upon  a  given 
subject  for  a  given  time  with  telling 
effect.  This  is  an  important  lesson  in 
itself.  This  memory  work  is  ingrafted, 
too,  in  our  opening  exercises,  when  the 
principal  calls  on  any  pupil  for  any  selec- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  which  has  been 
committed,  thus  constantly  reviewing  the 
same.  It  is  a  profitable  pleasure  to  both 
pupil  and  teacher  to  be  able  to  repeat 
these  beautiful  things  in  literature.  Since 
we  have  been  doing  this  work,  we  have 
better  conduct,  a  greater  respect  for  what 
is  right;  in  short,  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good. 
Let  us,  as  teachers,  cultivate  in  the  young 
this  internal  sense  and  appreciation  of 
beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  in  life 
or  in  character,  for  we  are  planting  seeds 
which  may  grow  and  develop  into  a  rich- 
ness of  flower  and  a  fullness  of  fruitage  of 
which  we  little  dream/* 

*         «         •         « 

In  a  suggestive  article  by  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Dewberry,  on  **  Memory  an  Art  Gallery," 
urging  the  importance  of  teaching  beau- 
tiful things,  especially  in  poetry,  to  the 
boys  and  girls  everywhere  in  the  schools, 
she  presents  this  thought  pleasantly  as 
follows:  The  memory  is  a  great  factor  in 
our  education.  The  importance  of  adorn- 
ing its  w^ls  with  pictures  that  will  induce 


bright,  strong,  wholesome  thought  and 
sentiment  is  most  evident.  Many  parents 
and  teachers  are  careful  that  none  but 
beautiful  pictures  shall  adorn  the  walls 
of  their  homes  and  school  rooms,  but  they 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  the  child 
hears  often  makes  its  picture  in  the  mem- 
ory.   Note  *  Nell  in  her  Garden, '  saying, 

Fly  away,  birdie,  fly  to  the  sky, 
Sinein^  and  sin^ng  a  merry  good-bye; 
Tell  all  little  birdies  now  flying  above 
That  Nell  in  the  garden  sends  them  her  love. 

**  She  is  giving  the  sweet  little  bird  his 
freedom,  having  found  him  wounded  one 
day,  and  kept  him  till  he  is  strong  enough 
to  be  on  the  wing  again.  She  bids  him 
tell  the  other  little  birdies  when  they  get 
hurt  that  they  must  come  to  her.  This 
little  picture  was  hung  for  us  by  a  teacher 
years  ago — ^we  found  it  in  a  reading  les- 
son in  some  primary  reader.  The  teacher 
had  us  commit  the  poem  to  memory, 
knowing  that  it  was  a  bright  sweet  pic- 
ture to  which  we  could  always  enjoy 
referring.  If  the  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  to  study  word  pictures,  they  not 
only  acquire  mental  concepts,  but  they 
are  also  acquiring  thought,  style  of  ex- 
pression and  power  of  discernment.  Give 
children  glimpses  of  this  art-wealth  of 
form  and  color  which  gifted  and  good 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  have  painted 
and  carved  for  us  upon  the  glowing  pages 
of  the  world's  best  literature.  Give  them 
more  than  glimpses  of  these  good  things 
— let  them  be  committed  to  memory  and 
repeated  for  the  music  of  their  rhythm 
and  their  pleasant  and  wholesome  sug- 
gestion. They  will  not  understand  them 
fully,  but  there  will  be  enough  in  them 
to  attract  and  flx  their  attention.  Hang 
these  beautiful  things  in  the  halls  of  their 
memory,  and  in  after-years  they  will 
value  them  above  rubies,  as  experience 
of  life  and  its  lessons  has  opened  up  to 
them  treasures  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Longfellow's  Bridge,  the  Day  is  Done, 
the  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  Footsteps  of 
Angels,  and  many  another  favorite  poem, 
present  pictures  that  children  will  admire, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
why.  Perhaps  for  some  it  is  the  sweet 
cadence  of  the  lines  that  first  attracts  and 
causes  them  to  be  remembered.  But  later 
they  become  pictures  in  the  halls  of  mem- 
ory, before  which  these  children  may 
stand  with  hearts  responding  to  every 
shade  of  thought  and  feeling,  glowing 
with  tender  sympathy  which  *  comes  like 
the  benediction  that  follows  after  prayer.' 
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"Bring  to  the  children  pictures  from 
the  masters  of  all  ages,  give  them  pictures 
that  breathe  of  reverence  to  their  Maker, 
of  sacrifice,  of  unselfishness,  of  patriotism, 
of  bravery,  of  courage,  of  deep  and  ten- 
der love,  of  sunshine,  and  of  glad,  buoy- 
ant, happy  life.  Through  such  studies 
they  will  grow  into  a  truer  conception  of 
life  and  of  their  relations  to  God  and  their 
fellow-men — and  this  is  the  sole  end  of  all 
education  that  is  worthy  the  name.** 
«  *  «  « 

In  the  editorial  department  of  a  recent 
number  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education^  we  find  an  article  on  **  Memor- 
izing,'* from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  a  gentleman  who  has  visited  more 
schools  and  addressed  more  teachers  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  know  who  writes  him, 
urging  **  the  pure  gold  of  good  memory 
work,'*  but  the  suggestion  brings  out 
some  thoughts  and  facts  that  will  bne  help- 
ful to  the  earnest  teacher.  He  says:  ''A 
much-appreciated  friend  writes  us,  *  One 
time  is  as  fitting  as  another  for  an  essen- 
tial thing  in  the  educational  work,  and 
whenever  you  have  room  for  a  slrong 
word  for  pure  gold,  put  in  something  on 
good  memory  work,  * 

**  The  time  was  when  memorizing  was 
so  misdirected  that  it  was  antagonized. 
Because  it  was  wrongly  done  it  was  said 
to  be  over-done,  hence  neglect  became  a 
supposed  virtue  until  it  has  become  a 
positive  vice.  No  crowding  of  the  pro- 
gramme with  things  new  or  old  can  be  a 
valid  excuse  for  omitting  to  store  the 
mind  with  choice  bits  of  truth  and  rare 
selections  from  literature.  Processes  are 
easily  forgotten,  facts  learned  in  1898  may 
be  out  of  date  in  1900,  but  truths  memor- 
ized to-day  are  never  untruths,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  masterpieces  never  need 
be  changed  to  meet  the  times.  Well  done 
memorizing  is  a  relaxation  and  recreation 
for  the  school,  as  much  as  music  or  gym- 
nastics. Memorizing  should  not  be  a 
task  assigned  for  punishment,  nor  a  bur- 
den for  home  study,  but  a  relief  exercise, 
much  after  the  plan  of  singing  and  physi- 
cal culture. 

**  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  I  was 
visiting  a  school  in  one  of  the  outside 
villages  of  Utah,  a  school  taught  by  an 
Eastern  girl.  There  were  nearly  100 
pupils.  At  the  stroke  of  the  desk  bell  at 
opening  one  child  recited  some  devotional 
verses,  and  the  whole  school  repeated 
them  in  concert.    Then  one  child  recited 


'  the  new  verse  for  the  week,*  and  all  re- 
peated. As  they  took  their  books  for 
study  they  all  recited  the  verse  upon  dili- 
gence in  business.  At  the  calling  of  the 
recitation  they  recited  the  verse  upon 
striving  lawfully.  At  recess  I  was  talk- 
ing with  the  teacher  and  her  assistant 
indoors,  when  some  disturbance  without 
caught  the  teacher*  s  ear,  and  stepping  to 
the  open  window,  she  said,  *  Who  has  a 
good  verse  for  such  an  hour?'  and  as 
with  one  voice  came  the  reply :  '  He  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city,*  and  quiet  reigned  at  once. 
I  asked  the  teacher  how  she  could  find  the 
time  to  have  so  much  memorizing,  for  I 
had  discovered  that  the  pupils  knew 
many  whole  poems  and  no  end  of  *  char- 
acter truths.*  *Why,*  she  replied,  'I 
take  only  the  time  I  used  to  spend  in 
scolding  in  the  East.  I  have  not  scolded 
once  in  two  years.  When  anything  goes 
wrong,  I  think  of  some  verse  or  motto  or 
selection  that  is  worth  memorizing.  It  is 
often  appropriate,  but  if  not  that  makes 
no  diflFerence,  and  I  say,  *  Now  is  a  good 
time  for  some  memory  work,*  and  we  all 
work  at  it  till  I  feel  better  and  they  are 
diverted. 

**  Some  years  ago  a  private  school  in 
Connecticut  attained  almost  a  national 
reputation  by  devoting  a  little  time  once 
a  week  to  memorizing  the  best  literature, 
reviewing  occasionally  all  that  had  been 
memorized,  so  that  every  graduate  of  that 
seminary  had  at  command  for  life  vast 
resources  of  choice  literature. 

''Memorizing  was  brought  into  disre- 
pute because  time  that  should  have  been 
given  to  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
masters  was  wasted  on  memorizing  defi- 
nitions and  explanations  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  and  the  endless  text  of  geog- 
raphy and  history.  To  this  day  there 
are  pupils  who  can  say  that  arithmetic  is 
the  science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of 
computing,  who  do  not  know  one  selec- 
tion from  any  masterpiece.  So  far  as  is 
known  to  us,  J.  P.  McCaskey  of  the  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  high  school  has  the  banner 
school  of  the  country  in  the  equipment  of 
good  literature  which  it  gives  its  students. 
There  is  something  so  unusual  as  to  be 
phenomenal  in  the  amount  of  choice 
literature  of  which  these  young  people  of 
Lancaster  come  into  permanent  possession , 
and  this  without  neglecting  any  other 
department  of  their  work.  The  beauty 
and  power  of  such  memorizing  lies  not 
alone  in  the  thought  with  which  the  mind 
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is  equipped,  but  largely  in  the  rhythm 
through  which  the  mind  comes  to  move. 
The  great  universities  now  require  stu- 
dents to  memorize  and  recite  a  vast 
amount  of  Chaucer  in  the  English  of  his 
time,  that  they  may  have  the  rhythm  in 
all  its  power  and  beauty.  In  the  same 
way  they  learn  Italian  masterpieces  in- 
definitely. If  this  rhythm  of  the  masters 
is  worthy  the  time  required  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  of  twenty  to  learn  it,  how 
much  more  is  it  worth  while  for  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  for  the  stu- 
dents in  the  secondary  schools  to  have  the 
mind  move  in  harmony  with  the  rhythm 
of  the  masters!*' 

The  work  of  memorizing  is  made  more 
easy  if  we  put  method  into  it.  This  is 
possible  in  ways  that  suggest  themselves 
to  almost  any  student.  We  find  that  key 
words  or  phrases  numbered  in  orderly 
succession  are  of  great  use  in  locating 
verses,  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Brief 
and  striking,  they  can  be  so  fixed  that 
verses  or  paragraphs  may  be  learned 
either  in  order  or  out  of  order,  until  the 
entire  selection  is  committed  to  memory 
and  can  be  recited  without  reference  to 
such  aids.  Backwards  and  forwards,  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  times  or  more,  until  the 
^'  mind  track"  is  made,  and  the  key- 
words run  one  after  another  without 
thought,  associated  of  themselves,  and 
the  nails  are  driven.  Then  commit  what 
goes  with  them  in  thought  and  language. 
Get  it  right!  If  the  thing  is  to  be  done, 
tolerate  no  slip-shod  uncertainty  either  in 
yourself  or  others.  Get  some  nails  well- 
driven,  hang  on  each  what  belongs  there 
— and  review  at  regular  periods  and  at 
unexpected  moments  adinjlnitum.  It  may 
be  that  you  will  thus  fix  a  good  thing  for 
years,  for  life,  for  eternity.  If  this  best 
thing  in  the  work  of  the  school  is  well 
done,  accurately  done,  everything  else 
seems  to  feel  its  good  impulse,  whether 
in  conduct  or  studies,  and  so  the  life  of  the 
school  is  improved. 

An  ofl&cer  returned  from  Porto  Rico, 
said  a  few  days  since  :  '*  1  found  in  my 
company  a  bright  young  fellow  who  was 
fond  of  repeating  *  Marco  Bozzaris,'  and 
other  good  things.  He  attracted  my  at- 
tention so  that  I  became  much  interested 
in  him.  I  learned  on  inquiry  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  high  school  boys  of 
Lancaster,  and  while  there  had  picked 
up  these  things  which  gave  him  so  much 
satisfaction." 

It  is  the  wish  of  many  readers  that 


these  Good  Memory  Work  articles  shall 
be  continued.  We  think  they  may  be 
helpful  to  those  interested,  and  that  the 
number  of  such  teachers  cannot  fail  to  be 
increased.  Some  things,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  will  be  repeated,  as  they  should 
be,  from  year  to  year,  but  the  space  will 
always  be  well  filled,  and  good  will  result. 
To  make  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  the  new  volume  more  varied  and  inter- 
esting, we  bring  together  into  an  intro- 
ductory article  extracts  from  a  number  of 
articles  which  have  already  appeared  in 
2  he  foumal,  *  *  Things  new  and  old' '  is  an 
old  order  well  approved.  The  various 
dates  named  with  the  selections  here  given 
show  when  they  were  learned  and  written 
from  memory.  The  selections  are  always 
subject  to  call  for  declamation  days,  fre- 
quent concert  and  other  recitations  mak- 
ing them  familiar  as  **  twice-told  tales." 

FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ. 

May  28,  i8s7' 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 
In  the  pleasant  month  of  May 

In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud,* 
A  child  in  his  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying :  **  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.** 

««  Come,  wander  with  me,**  she  said, 
**  Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.** 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe, 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  des  Yachts*  of  old, 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold. 

And  the  mother  at  home  says  "Hark! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn  ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark. 

And  my  boy  does  not  return!** 

H.  IV,  Longfellow, 

'  Pft'-c  deh-To,  his  home  in  Switzerland,  from  which 
the  large  granite  boalder  was  broaght  which  stands, 
with  brief  inscription,  at  his  grave  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  Boston. 

*  Rongz  dft  Vash,  simple  melodies  of  the  mountaineers 
of  Switzerland,  sometimes  sung,  but  usually  played  on  a 
long  trumpet,  known  as  the  Alpine  horn. 
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ADDRESS    AT   GETTYSBURG. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war.  testing  whether  that 
nation — or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated — can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  can- 
not consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here ;  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us ;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation  shall,  under  God, 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 

fpvemment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
or  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
tsxih,— Abraham  Lincoln,        Sept  20, 

ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem— (may  his  tribe  increase !) — 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  sawj  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?"    The  vision  raised  its 

head, 
And,  with  a  voice  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord.'» 

"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.  "Nay,notso,*' 
Replied  the  angel.  .  .  Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote. and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

blest, 
And  lo,  Ben  Adhem*8  name  led  all  the  rest ! 

Leigh  Hunt 


NINETIETH    PSALM. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  in  all  generations.  Before  the  moun- 
tains were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
art  God. 

Thou  turnest  man  to  deetruction  ; 
and  sayest,  Return,  ye  children  of  men. 
For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a 
watch  in  the  night.  Thou  carriest  them 
away  as  with  a  flood;  they  are  as  a  sleep. 
In  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
groweth  up.  In  the  morning  it  flour- 
isheth,  and  groweth  up;  in  the  evening  it 
is  cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are 
consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy 
wrath  are  we  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our 
inlquitiee  before  thee,  our  secret  sins 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  For  all 
our  daye  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath. 
We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 
The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore 
years  and  ten:  and  if  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscorfe  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  labor  and  sorrow;  for  it  is 
soon  cut  oflF,  and  we  fly  away.  Who 
knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  even 
according  to  thy  fear  so  is  thy  wrath.  So 
teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Return,  O  Lord,  how  long?  And  let 
it  repent  thee  concerning  thy  servants.  O 
satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy;  that  we 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it  all  our  days. 
Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days 
wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  us  and  the 
years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil.  Let 
thy  T^ork  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and 
thy  glory  unto  their  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us:  And  establish  thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work 
of  our  hands  establish  thou  it.    Sept  27. 

SHEPHERD  OF  KING  ADMETUS. 
There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth. 

Some  thousand  years  ago. 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth, 

Whether  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

Upon  an  emptv  tortoise  shell 
He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 

Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 
Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew. 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine, 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 

To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine : 

And  so,  well  pleased  with  being  soothed 
Into  a  sweet  half-sleep. 
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Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed, 
And  made  him  viceroy  o*er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  yet  he  used  them  so, 
That  what  in  others*  mouths  was  rough, 

In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw  ; 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth. 

They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all. 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour, 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  all  their  use. 
For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs, 

He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise, 

But  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes. 

They  laugh'd ,  and  called  him  good-fornaught 

Ifet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone, 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim, 
Barth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon. 

More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 

Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
Till  after  poets  only  knew 

Their  first-born  brother  as  a  god. 

WHEN  WB  PLANT    A  TREE. 

When  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  make  our  planet  a  more 
wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place 
for  those  who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  our- 
selves. As  you  drop  the  seed,  as  you 
plant  the  sapling,  your  left  hand  hardly 
knows  what  your  tight  hand  is  doing. 
But  nature  knows,  and  in  time  the  power 
that  sees  and  works  in  secret  will  reward 
you  openly.  You  have  been  warned 
against  hiding  your  talent  in  a  napkin;  but 
if  your  talent  takes  the  form  of  a  maple 
key  or  an  acorn,  and  your  napkin  is  a 
shred  of  the  apron  that  covers  *'  the  lap 
of  the  earth,"  you  may  hide  it  there 
unblamed;  and  when  you  render  in  your 
account,  you  will  find  that  your  deposit 
has  been  drawing  compound  interest  all 
the  time.  I  have  written  many  verses, 
but  the  best  poems  I  have  produced  are 
the  trees  I  planted  on  the  hillside  which 
overlooks  the  broad  meadows  scalloped 
and  rounded  at  their  edges  by  loops  of 
the  sinuous  Housatonic.  Nature  finds 
rhymes  for  them  in  the  recurring  meas- 
ures of  the  seasons.  Winter  strips  them 
of  their  ornaments  and  gives  them,  as  it 
were,  in  prose  translation,  and  summer  re- 
clothes  them  in  all  the  splendid  phrases  of 
their  leafy  language. — Holmes,      Oct,  4, 


BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 
Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note. 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

0*er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*er 
his  head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him; 

But  little  he'll  reck,  if  \hej  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Bnton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

Wh  en  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone— 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

Charles  Wolfe. 
PAUL'S  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARITY. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  touguee  of 
men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and  though 
I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I 
give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up;  doth  not  behave 
itself  un.seemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 

Charity  never  faileth;  but  whether 
there  be  propliecieB^  they  shall  fail; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease;   whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
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shall  vanish  away.  For  we  know  in  part, 
and  we  prophesy  in  part. ,  But  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  When  I 
was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child; 
but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away 
childish  things.  For  now  we  see  through 
a  glaaa  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face; 
now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I 
know  even  as  also  I  am  known.  And 
now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 
— I  Corinthians^  xiii,  Oct,  ii, 

DRIVING  HOMB  THB  COWS. 
Out  of  the  clover  and  bhieeyed  erass 

He  turned  them  into  the  river  lane; 
One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 

Then  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Under  the  willows,  and  over  the  hill, 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace; 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still. 
And  something  shadowed  his  sunny  face. 

Only  a  boy  !  and  his  father  said 
He  never  could  let  his  youngest  go : 

Two  already  were  lying  dead. 
Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 
And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow-swamp 

Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun, 
And  stealthily  followed  the  footpath  damp. 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat, 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 

Though  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  blind  bats  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  came  back  at  night, 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lain; 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Would  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late; 

He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was  done. 
But  down  the  lane  as  he  opened  the  gate, 

He  saw  them  coming,  one  by  one: 

Brindle,  Ebony,  Speckle  and  Bess, 
Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind; 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  grass, — 
But  who  was  it  following  close  behind  ? 

Loosely  swung  in  the  idle  air 

The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue; 
And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair, 

Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew. 

For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn. 

And  yield  their  dead  into  life  again: 
And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprung  to  their  meeting  eyes; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the  lips  are 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies         [dumb: 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home, 

Kate  P,  Osgood. 


FOUR  OUTLINES. 

A  znowee  saw  his  shadow  on  the  wall. 
Said  he:  ''I  am  larger  than  an  elephant* 
I  will  go  forth  and  conquer  the  world." 
At  that  moment  he  espied  a  cat.  In  the 
next  he  had  slipped  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  .  .  .  Every  day  from  the  time  he 
was  a  boy,  a  man  walked  alone  in  a 
quiet  place  and  thought,  and  he  doubted 
not  it  was  the  same  man  who  had  walked 
there  for  so  many  years,  but  at  length  he 
came  to  know  that  the  same  man  had 
not  walked  there  twice.  .  .  .  DaatlL 
came  to  a  door  and  knocked.  Seeing  it 
was  death,  they  barred  the  door,  but 
Death  broke  down  the  bars  and  entered, 
taking  away  whom  he  would.  Death 
came  to  another  door  and  knocked. 
Seeing  it  was  Death,  they  opened  wide 
the  door  and  welcomed  him.  At  this 
Death  turned  his  back  and  went,  saying, 
**  Who  desires  me,  I  desire  not."  .... 
Two  znen  plowed  in  a  field.  One 
plowed  straight,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  No  weeds  grew,  and  he  gath- 
ered great  stores  of  com.  When  he  died, 
his  son  inherited  much  land.  He  lived 
in  comfort  and  plowed  in  his  father's  field. 
The  other's  furrows  were  not  straight. 
At  times  he  stopped  to  listen  to  the  lark^ 
or  to  admire  a  flower  that  grew  upon  a 
weed.  He  knew  the  names  of  the  plants 
and  their  times  of  flowering.  He  knew 
the  names  of  the  stars  also,  the  constel- 
lations, and  their  times  and  seasons.  He 
died  owning  little  of  goods  or  lands.  His 
son  inherited  his  father's  poverty.  Theson 
inherited  also  his  father's  love  of  nature. 
He  became  a  great  artist,  whose  name  and 
fame  spread  over  two  continents.    Oct,  i8. 


IN  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


AFTER  teaching  several  years  in  a 
large  graded  school,  I  found  myself 
growing  nervous  and  irritable.  I  needed 
rest,  but  not  idleness;  so,  when  I  was 
ofiered  a  rural  school  in  an  intelligent 
community,  I  promptly  accepted  the 
position.  I  have  always  believed  that  a 
country  school,  with  various  grades  and 
but  one  teacher,  presents  many  great  ad- 
vantages. Several  years  of  my  early 
teaching  were  devoted  to  work  of  this 
character,  and  I  have  desired  for  some 
time  to  study  closely  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  school.  This  I  now  have  the  op- 
portunity for  doing. 

My  school  is  in  south-eastern  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  near  a  borough  in  which  there  is 
a  good  high  school.  The  length  of  the 
term  is  nine  and  one-half  months.  The 
township  is  blessed  (?)  with  a  course  of 
study,  adopted  several  years  ago  by  the 
School  Board.  Pupils  completing  this 
course,  which  covers  about  nine  years, 
are  examined  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent and  awarded  diplomas.  The 
teacher  who  preceded  me  had  the  school 
for  several  years,  was  very  popular  in  the 
district,  and  is  considered  an  excellent 
teacher. 

I  reached  my  new  field  of  labor  on 
Friday  evening.  The  next  morning  I 
visited  the  school  house,  and  found  every- 
thing about  the  building  and  grounds  in 
good  order.  The  books  had  been  left  in 
the  desks  of  the  individual  pupils,  so  I 
did  not  have  to  get  them  out  of  the  closet 
ready  for  distribution.  I  noted  that  the 
enterprising  agent  had  been  around.  As 
evidence  of  this,  I  found  a  box  contain- 
ing an  expensive  tellurian,  Yaggy*s  Geo- 
graphical Studies,  and  a  set  of  physiolog- 
ical charts.  I  investigated  the  maps, 
and  found  three  large  ones  of  Pennsylva- 
nia (two  of  which  I  consigned  to  the 
closet),  and  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
but  no  map  of  the  hemispheres,  which  I 
much  regretted.  On  a  table  at  the  end 
of  the  long  platform  was  a  Webster's  In- 
ternational Dictionary  and  a  case  con- 
taining the  school  library  of  about  fifty 
volumes,  consisting  mainly  of  books  pub- 
lished by  various  houses  for  supplemen- 
tary reading.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  pictures  quite  tastefully  arranged, 
and  the  room  as  a  whole  presented  an  at- 
tractive appearance. 

At  my  boarding  place  lives  one  of  my 
pupils,  Sydney  Temple,  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, whom  I  have  known  since  his  baby- 
hood. Three  others — bright-looking  lit- 
tle girls — introduced  themselves  to  me  at 
a  woods  meeting  a  few  weeks  before 
school  opened.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  neighbor- 
hood W.  C.  T.  U.,  where  I  met  the 
mothers  of  some  of  my  pupils.  At 
church  and  Sabbath-school  on  Sunday  I 
still  further  enlarged  my  acquaintance 
with  parents  and  children.  I  also  went 
over  the  roll-book,  and  got  Sydney  to 
give  me  a  few  items  concerning  the  fam- 
ilies of  my  prospective  pupils.  On  Mon- 
day morning  nineteen  pupils  assembled, 
ranging  in  age  from  six  to  fifteen  years. 
Some  of  them  seemed  a  little  shy,  but 
most  responded  pleasantly  to  my  words 


of  greeting.  One  mother,  a  German  who 
could  speak  very  little  English,  brought 
two  children  who  had  never  been  in 
school  before,  aged  six  and  seven  years. 
When  I  rang  the  bell  the  pupils  took 
their  seats  quietly,  and  I  read  a  short 
passage  from  the  Bible.  Then  I  told 
them  that  I  had  once  seen  a  lot  of  teach- 
ers at  an  institute  try  how  quickly  they 
could  learn  a  poem  by  heart,  and  that  I 
wished  to  see  if  they  could  not  do  better 
than  those  teachers  had  done.  Some  of 
them  caught  the  lines  very  quickly,  and 
by  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  there  were 
several  able  to  join  me  in  repeating  the 
following  hymn  written  by  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge.  I  did  not  weaken  it  by  any 
words  of  comment,  but  left  it  to  take 
root,  intending  to  teach  it  thoroughly  to 
the  little  folks  later  on: 

From  the  sunny  morning 

To  the  starry  night, 
Every  look  and  motion 

Meets  our  Father's  sight. 

From  our  earliest  breathing 

To  our  latest  year. 
Every  sound  we  utter 

Meets  our  Father's  ear. 

Through  our  earthly  journey, 

Wneresoe'er  we  go, 
Every  thought  and  feeling 

Doth  our  Father  know. 

Let  us  then  be  careful 

That  our  looks  shall  be 
Brave  and  kind  and  cheerful 

For  our  Lord  to  see. 

Let  us  guard  each  accent 

With  a  holy  fear, 
Fit  our  every  saying 

For  our  Lord  to  hear. 

Let  no  thought  within  us, 

Hidden  or  confessed. 
Ever  bring  a  sorrow 

To  our  dear  Lord's  breast. 

Help  us,  O,  our  Father, 

Hear  our  earnest  plea; 
Teach  thy  little  children 

How  to  live  for  Thee. 

I  told  the  children  that  I  would  make 
no  rules  at  present;  that  I  knew  Miss 
Rolfe  was  a  ytxy  good  teacher,  and  that 
I  wished  them  to  behave  just  as  they 
would  if  she  were  there  instead  of  me. 
Then  I  assigned  spelling  lessons,  and  we 
began  our  year's  work. 

I  found  two  little  girls  under  seven 
years  of  age  who  had  been  in  school  a 
month  or  two  before  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. They  said  they  were  in  the  primer, 
but  upon  testing  them  I  found  they  did 
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not  know  any  words  at  sight,  so  I  placed 
them  in  the  same  class  (perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  group)  as  the  little  German  chil- 
dren, and  proceeded  to  begin  an  experi- 
ment in  the  phonic  method  of  teaching 
reading.  When*  I  taught  primary  read- 
ing before,  I  used  a  combination  of  the 
word  and  alphabet  methods.  My  chil- 
dren are  not  brilliant;  phonics  is  not  my 
hobby  (where  one  teacher  teaches  all 
branches  hobbies  are  dangerous),  and  I 
shall  give  them  only  their  fair  share  of 
time;  so  I  do  not  expect  them  to  achieve 
any  such  marvelous  results  as  I  have 
seen  exhibited  by  Miss  Fundenberg  and 
Mrs.  Pollard.  I  trust,  however,  that  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  third  reader,  they 
will  not  be  perfectly  helpless  before  a 
new  word  V^t:  glens, 

I  began  with  the  word  man  (on  the 
blackboard,  script  letters,  vertical  writ- 
ing), and  the  sounds  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, following  this  with  an  and  avty  the 
children  using  these  words  in  sentences 
of  their  own.  I  did  not  show  them  a 
picture  of  a  man  to  arouse  their  interest; 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  all  knew 
a  man  when  they  saw  one.  The  sound 
of  /  gave  us  the  new  word$  at  and  mat^  c 
introduced  our  dear  friend  the  cat^  and  r 
the  rat  after  which  she  ran,  while/ made 
our  cat  a  fat  one.  Then  I  taught  them 
by  sight  the  words  has  and  see.  Our 
reading  lesson  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week  was  as  follows: 

a  fat  man  has  a  fan 

a  cat  can  see  a  rat 

a  cat  ran  at  a  rat 

a  cat  has  a  fat  rat 

When  my  little  German  children  had 
read  the  last  line,  and  I  asked  them  to 
tell  it  to  me,  they  would  persist  in  saying, 
**  A  cat  has  got  a  fat  rat." 

Now  I  know  that  this  is  not  classical 
English,  but  these  children  get  pure  lit- 
erature once  a  day  in  another  form;  twice 
a  day  they  are  learning  to  read  by  the 
phonic  method,  and  if  it  succeeds  as  I 
anticipate,  they  will  be  ready  for  a  first 
year  classic  before  the  year  is  out.  It  is 
now  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  they 
have  added  the  sounds  of  p,  s,  e  long,  h, 
0,  d,  g,  u  and  z,  have  used  several  words 
of  four  letters,  and  have  learned  their 
own  names  by  sight. 

Watching  these  little  folks  learning  to 
write  has  been  an  interesting  psychologi- 
cal study  to  me.  I  have  discovered  that 
their  hands  naturally  make  curves  from 
left  to  right,  while  our  letters  all  require 


the  curves  to  be  made  from  right  to  left. 
One  of  the  little  girls,  whose  parents  are 
educated,  and  who  probably  has  played 
with  a  pencil  at  home,  could  write  man 
quite  legibly;  the  other  three  could  not 
make  anything  that  bore  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  letter  n,  and  when  I 
gave  them  the  first  part  of  it  only,  they 
made  that  upside  down.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  they  can  make  all  the  letters 
they  have  had,  except/,  so  that  they  are 
recognizable. 

The  beginners  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  this  article,  and  now  I  will 
return  to  the  other  pupils.  I  found  no 
occasion  for  discipline  during  the  first 
day.  The  pupils  came  to  me  whenever 
they  felt  like  it  to  ask  questions  about 
their  lessons,  and  some  of  them  studied 
and  talked  in  an  audible  undertone.  The 
one  whose  voice  I  heard  most  frequently 
was  Arthur  Henderson,  a  bright  boy  of 
fourteen,  who  is  Sydney's  especial  friend 
and  seatmate. 

The  next  morning  I  told  the  pupils 
that  I  did  not  wish  them  to  interrupt 
me  in  any  way  while  I  was  hearing  a 
class,  but  that  they  might  raise  their 
hands  between  recitations  to  ask  neces- 
sary questions.  I  also  dwelt  upon  the 
importance  of  having  a  quiet  school,  and 
tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of 
self-control.  There  was  quite  an  im- 
provement in  the  general  order.  Arthur 
forgot  himself  several  times  and  talked 
aloud.  I  called  him  to  me  twice  at  re- 
cess, the  first  time  for  kindly  caution,  the 
next  for  serious  reproof;  after  that  I 
lowered  his  conduct  mark  persistently 
until  he  broke  himself  of  the  habit. 

The  School  Board  has  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  monthly  report  cards,  on  which 
the  lessons  and  conduct  are  to  be  marked 
by  the  per  cent,  method.  Having  tried 
both  ways,  I  find  that  it  is  much  easier, 
and  just  as  ethical,  to  mark  pupils  loo, 
80,  60,  40,  20,  as  it  is  to  mark  them  Ex- 
cellent, Good,  Fair,  Unsatisfactory,  Poor. 
I  have  also  found  by  experience  that 
where  a  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  con- 
duct, there  is  very  little  need  for  punish- 
ment; but  if  the  matter  were  left  to  my 
choice,  I  should  keep  the  record  in  a  dif- 
ferent way. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  I 
had  twenty-five  pupils,  coming  from  six- 
teen families,  and  I  supplemented  my 
child-study  by  learning  something  about 
these  families.  Six  of  them  are  Irish- 
American  Catholics,  three  are  Friends, 
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one  family — of  three  children — belongs  to 
the  African  M.  E.  church;  I  have  not  yet 
learned  to  what  religious  denomination, 
if  any,  the  others  belong,  Nearly  all  of 
my  patrons  are  farmers;  a  few  families 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  borough  before 
referred  to.  This  coming  month  I  pro- 
pose to  have  a  parents'  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  better  acquainted  with  the 
fathers  and  mothers;  if  I  cannot  get  them 
all  to  come  to  see  me,  I  shall  go  to  see 
them. 

At  the  opening  of  the  term  my  direc- 
tor furnished  me  with  a  list  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  district  that  come  under  the 
compulsory  law;  by  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week  they  were  all  enrolled  ex- 
cept a  few  over  thirteen  who  are  working 
on  farms;  these  will  come  in  later  on,  and 
among  them  are  four  Indian  boys  from 
Carlisle;  so  by  the  middle  of  the  winter  I 
shall  have  a  mixed  school  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — a  mixture  of  grades,  sexes, 
nationalities,  religions,  and  degrees  of 
civilization.  I  hope  to  be  wiser  in  many 
ways  before  the  school  year  is  ended. 


TREES  AND  NATIONAL  INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


BY  PROF.   R.  C.   SCHIEDT. 


ARBOR  DAY  has  become  a  day  of  great 
national  importance.  In  many  respects 
it  overshadows  Independence  Day,  because 
its  burden  is  the  future  rather  than  the  past. 
Moreover,  the  planting  of  trees  is  a  much 
greater  factor  m  the  struggle  for  national 
mdependence  than  the  most  brilliant  effort 
of  patriotic  oratory.  Words  soon  effervesce, 
while  the  kings  of  the  forest  steadily  ?ain  in 
strength  and  beauty,  sometimes  outlasting 
not  only  generations  of  men  but  even  gen- 
erations of  nations.  I  am  not  dealing  in 
mere  assertions.  History,  as  well  as  exper- 
ience endorse  my  statements.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  race,  and  under  conditions  of  a 
primitive  social  order,  all  arable  land  was 
the  common  property  of  the  tribe  or  the 
community,  but  the  garden  with  its  vegeta- 
bles, medicinal  plants  and  fruit- trees  exclu- 
sively belonged  to  him  who  had  established 
and  cultivated  it;  thus  the  origin  of  private 
property  dates  back  to  the  beg[inning  of  or- 
chard culture.  Independence  is  bom  in  the 
orchard.  Furthermore,  the  simple  nature 
worship  of  our  early  ancestors  clustered 
around  the  sacred  grove.  It  started  with 
the  reverence  for  old  majestic  trees,  which 
were  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  some  deity; 
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gradually  the  number  of  such  trees  in- 
creased, they  were  separated  from  the  pro- 
fane world  by  a  special  wall,  and  now  con- 
stituted the  sacred  grove. 

Into  these  the  savage  Saxon  or  Teuton 
only  entered  with  his  hands  tied  upon  his 
back,  offering  to  his  deity  the  hiehest  gift 
in  his  possession  —  his  personal  liberty. 
Thus  the  ever-regenerating  sprine  of  a  noble 
national  character,  religion,  leads  us  back 
to  the  hallowed  shadows  of  the  forest.  In 
Rome  and  Greece  statues  of  marble,  brass 
and  gold  vied  in  beauty  and  dignity  with 
the  sacred  trees,  and  citizens  of  classical  an- 
tiquity preferred  to  take  their  pleasure 
walks  in  their  temple- groves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  peace,  rather  than  else- 
where outside  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  In 
these  groves  arose  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 
It  is  true  Socrates  would  never  put  his  foot 
outside  of  the  city  walls,  for,  he  said,  he 
could  learn  nothing  from  fields  and  trees; 
but  Plato  already  loved  to  ^^ather  his  pupils 
at  the  shore  of  the  Kephisos  under  the 
shadows  of  the  Platanus,  in  the  world -re- 
nowned park  of  the  hero  Akademos.  Aris- 
totle laid  the  foundations  of  modem  science 
while  walking  with  his  disciples  in  t^e 
charming  grove  of  the  Lycean  Apollo. 
Academy  and  lyceum  were  then  still  out- 
side of  the  eates  of  Athens.  It  was  again  an 
Athenian  philosopher  who  established  the 
first  garden  within  the  city  walls.  Epi- 
curus lectured  under  the  trees  of  his  city 
garden,  and  left  a  legacy  the  interests  of 
which  were  to  be  need  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  both  the  garden  and  his  memory 
ereen.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  magni- 
ficent gardens  of  Muetes,  of  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus,  of  Pergamon,  Antiochia  and  Alex- 
andria. 

The  story  of  the  Orient  is  the  story  of  its 
wonderful  gardens;  the  glory  of  its  empires 
is  closely  interwoven  with  the  splendor  of  its 
natural  beauty.  Who  does  not  know  of  the 
fame  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis, 
counted  among  the  seven  wonders  of  an- 
tiquity ?  or  of  the  Paradisian  houses  of  the 
Persian  kings,  the  most  bewitching  produc- 
tions of  nature  and  art  ever  attempted  on 
this  mundane  sphere?  The  climax  ol  Juda's 
greatness  reflects  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
In  his  gardens  at  Jerusalem  there  grew  side 
by  side  pomegranate  and  fig  tree,  apple  and 
walnut,  vine  and  palm,  lily  and  narcissus, 
balsam  and  cinnamon,  sanron  and  aloe,  a 
collection  richer  in  botanical  rarities  than 
any  garden  of  classic  antiquity.  And  when 
Rome  had  reached  the  zenith  of  her  power, 
and  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  whole 
antique  world  were  focused  in  the  eternal 
city,  the  number  of  magnificent  horticul- 
tural establishments  had  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  almost  annihilated  agri- 
culture, and  the  empress  of  the  world  de- 
pended for  her  maintenance  upon  Sicily  and 
Africa.  The  Campus  Martius  was  enclosed 
by  rows  of  laurel  and  platanus  trees,  the 
temples  were  overshadowed  by  old  trees,  es- 
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pecially  fi^  and  lotus,  which  were  replanted 
with  religious  zeal  whenever  they  decayed. 
Even  the  noisy  forum  wore  its  garb  of  green, 
and  under  the  shadows  of  ng-tree,  olive- 
tree  and  vine  Cicero  delivered  his  immortal 
orations.  But  not  only  public  buildings, 
nay  every  house  had  its  trees  and  its  gar- 
dens. We  learn  from  Pliny  how  highly 
they  were  valued,  for  he  tells  us  that 
Domitius  ofifered  Crassus  $250,000  for  his 
house  with  the  six  lotus  trees  in  front;  with- 
out them  he  would  not  give  him  a  cent. 
Thus  the  story  of  the  world's  great  empires 
constitutes  a  valuable  commentary  on  the 
importance  of  planting  trees.  The  empires 
have  gone;  the  trees  remain  to  tell  us  some 
of  the  reasons  at  least  which  explain  the 
ruins.  Present  experiences  reveal  to  modem 
nations  secrets  of  past  success,  as  well  as  of 

rist  destruction.  It  is  of  these  secrets  that 
should  like  to  speak  more  particularly  on 
the  present  occasion. 

One  of  my  favorite  occupations  is  and  has 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  study 
of  environment.  It  furnished  me  the  key 
to  a  scientific  analysis  of  national  life.  I 
bejgan  with  nature' s'broad  contrasts.  Moun- 
tain and  valley,  field  and  forest  are  contrasts 
so  well  known  that  they  are  generally  over- 
looked. But  they  condition  many  a  fine, 
subtle  feature  in  a  nation's  character,  and  a 
skillful  teacher  should  build  his  system  of 
teaching  history  upon  mountain  and  valley, 
field  and  forest.  I  have  touched  upon  the 
influence  grove,  forest  and  field  exercised 
upon  ancient  nations.  What  have  they  done 
for  modem  nations  f  I  said  individual  inde- 
pendence started  in  the  orchard,  I  may  add, 
national  independence  rests  upon  national 
forests. 

During  my  vacation  rambles  as  a  student 
in  college  and  university,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  follow  under  the  guidance  of  exper- 
ienced men  the  footsteps  of  plant-life  in 
Europe  from  the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Mediterranean.  I 
witnessed,  in  a  general  way,  the  wars  and 
victories  ot  trees,  their  migration  and  colo- 
nization, their  use  and  decay,  as  well  as 
the  influence  which  these  phenomena  exer- 
cised upon  nations.  During  a  three-years' 
experience  of  educational  pioneer  work  in 
the  forest  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  many 
of  my  early  convictions,  at  first  only  vague 
and  indefinite,  were  fully  confirmed;  while  a 
much  lonfi^er  residence  in  the  agricultural 
empire  of  Lancaster  county  has  matured 
my  views  on  the  significance  of  the  contrast 
between  field  and  forest. 

In  Russia,  in  Germany,  and  in  America 
the  broad  contrast  between  field  and  forest 
still  exists.  England  no  longer  has  a  free 
forest,  /.  <?.,  a  forest  of  sociological  import- 
ance. This  fact  explains  many  sharp  dis- 
dinctions  between  Russian,  American  and 
English  life. 

Close  observation  of  European  tree-life 
has  convinced  me  of  the  sincfular  fact  that 
the  change  in  the  dynasties  ofvarious  orders 


is  closely  connected  with  great  social  revo- 
lutions. In  the  Champagne  of  Prance  the 
fir  of  the  Celt  was  followed  by  the  pine  of 
the  Roman,  and  this  in  turn  by  the  birch, 
willow,  alder,  juniper  and  yew  of  the 
Prankan;  while  since  the  g^eat  revolution 
oak,  elm,  and  maple  are  in  the  majority* 
This  would  indicate  that  every  great  na- 
tional movement  at  once  touches  the  forest. 

A  study  of  modem  revolutions  confirms 
this  order.  Wherever  the  properties  of  the 
large  forest-proprietor  and  the  small  farmer 
touched,  there  the  conflict  arose.  The  rebel- 
lious peasant  could  not  build  barricades  nor 
tear  down  castles  or  large  factories ;  he  devas- 
tated instead  the  forest  belonging  to  his 
rich  neighbor;  for  this  was,  in  his  eyes,  the 
fortified  castle  defying  the  unprotected  field 
of  the  small  farmer.  He  thereby  obtained 
for  a  time  at  least,  certain  concessions,  but 
as  soon  as  the  wrath  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion had  subsided,  the  concessions  were  re- 
called, and  the  protective  laws  of  the  priv- 
ileged classes  re-established.  But  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  this  state  of  affairs 
finally  led  to  the  establishment  of  state-for- 
ests as  the  common  property  of  all,  and 
offering  large  privileges.  This  new  move- 
ment showed  the  great  ethical  value  of  a 
clump  of  trees.  It  began  in  the  year  1848. 
Hitherto  the  cry  had  been,  **  Protect  the 
trees  for  economic  purposes,"  now  it  dawned 
upon  the  best  minds  Uiat  their  sociological 
value  was  by  far  the  most  important.  In 
1848  a  lar^e  portion  of  forest  property  was 
sacrificed  m  order  to  purchase  a  little  popu- 
larity. So,  after  the  2d  of  December,  1851, 
the  French  government  eranted  the  gath- 
ering of  fagots  and  dried  leaves  in  the  Alsa- 
tian forests,  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing- 
the  Napoleonic  coup  <V  etat.  This  was  a 
shrewd  move,  of  equal  importance  in  the 
Bonapartistic  policy  with  the  granting  of 
universal  suffrage,  only  aiming  at  a  differ- 
ent class  of  people.  We  might  call  it  social 
politics  lurking  behind  forest  trees  and 
withering  leaves,  and  illustratins^  an  odd 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  The  dispro- 
portionately large  cultivation  of  the  potato 
had  contributed  considerably  towam  the 
increase  of  the  dissatisfied  factory  element 
in  large  cities,  but  this  very  cultivation  of 
the  potato  had  deprived  the  small  farmer  of 
the  necessary  straw  for  his  stables,  and  the 
new,  liberal  forest  grants  of  the  govern- 
ment befriended  the  farmer,  and  thereby 
aided  in  checking  the  revolution  in  the 
cities. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  demagogues 
in  all  periods  of  history  who  advocated  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  soil  among  the  poor  for  the 
purpose  of  establishine  small  farms.  I  have 
come  across  many  such  districts  in  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  where  the  theory  was 
tried  with  the  result  of  changing  moder- 
ately prosperous  regions  into  desolate 
wastes.  For  the  creation  of  small  farms  in- 
creased proletarianism.    The  various  forest 
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franchises  had  assisted  the  few  existing 
small  farms,  and  afforded  their  owner  a 
comfortable  living.  The  removal  of  the  for- 
ests destroyed  the  solid  establishments  by 
the  addition  of  many  new  and  weaker  ones. 
So  the  independent  land  grants  made  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government  to 
large  corporations  has  led  in  many  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  to  the  de- 
struction of  large  forests,  and  to  the  rise 
of  small  farms,  which  are  now  mortgaged 
far  beyond  their  valne.  A  nation  with  large 
state  forests  evenly  distributed  among  its 
people  has  not  only  its  present,  but  also  its 
liiture  existence  assured.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  vast  impenetrable  forests  of  Russia, 
many  of  them  as  unknown  to  the  eye  of 
hunter  as  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  is  to 
the  fisherman,  assure  a  promising  future  to 
the  great  Slav  empire,  while  in  England 
and  France,  where  the  genuine  forest  has 
disappeared,  the  process  of  deterioration  has 
already  begun.  The  social  compact  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  wonderful  mixture 
of  half  juvenile  and  half  lethargic  forces, 
would  very  soon  perish  if  we  had  not  in 
the  background  a  primeval  forest  training  a 
vigorous  and  strong  race  to  take  the  place 
of  our  short-lived  men  in  the  large  cities 
and  along  the  great  seas.  Our  primeval 
forests  constitute  the  great  capital  stock 
which  allows  the  boldest  social  and  political 
speculations  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
woe  to  us  when  this  capital  is  used  up!  Is 
not  the  strenuous  effort  to  plant  trees  and 
reestablish  forests  proof  enough  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  wrong  committed  against 
nature  ?  Is  not  the  refuge  of  New  York's 
millionaires  to  the  cow-boys*  camp  a  fairly 
good  testimony  that  the  wilderness  alone 
will  fnmish  rejuvenated  bodies  strong  and 
powerful  enough  for  the  most  heroic  strug- 
gles on  Cuban  soil  .^ 

But  not  only  whole  forests  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  backbone  of  a  nation's  life, 
•end,  therefore,  worthy  of  protection,  nay, 
even  single  trees  have  enjoyed  such  privil- 
eges. For,  on  one  of  my  excursions  I  came 
upon  a  district  in  Europe  where  every  large 
tree  standing  on  private  propertv  bore  a 
notice  from  the  government  declaring  it 
State  i)roperty,  and  placing  it  under  State 
protection,  as  though  it  were  a  whole  dis- 
trict— in  fact,  it  was  called  the  district  for- 
est. Such  ought  to  be  the  case  among  us 
with  every  good  trf  e  planted  on  Arbor  Day. 

Political  economists  tell  us  that  the  pres- 
ent available  forest  property  would  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  fuel  for  all  if  we  had  to  de- 
pend on  wood  alone;  and  tlie  political 
enemies  of  the  forest  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  age, 
with  its  wonderful  inventions  which  would 
eventually  make  the  forest  superfluous, 
thereby  creating  the  golden  opportunity  of 
changing  all  woodland  into  arable  soil. 
Then  every  foot  of  land  would  support  a 
man  in  the  civilized  world.  What  a  horri- 
ble idea  it  is — to  see  every  foot  of  land  dug 


up  by  human  hands  !  It  reminds  one  of  the 
day  of  judgment;  it  recalls  the  poet's 
legend,  according  to  which  the  demon 
steam  is  to  destroy  mother  earth  as  soon  as 
it  will  be  entwined  by  a  perfect  network  of 
railroads. 

But  it  Is  very  superficial  reasoning  which 
advocates  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  forests  merely  for  economic  pur- 
poses. Destroy  the  forests  and  you  destroy 
the  hallowed  associations  of  the  great  mid- 
dle class.  A  clump  of  trees,  no  matter  how 
small,  or  how  large,  constitutes  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  a  city's  life.  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  Even  when  we  should  no 
loneer  need  wood  for  fuel,  we  nevertheless 
need  the  trees.  Every  nation,  every  coun- 
try, every  city  needs  its  forest  trees,  just  as 
the  individual  needs  meat,  although  he  can 
exist  without  it.  If  we  no  longer  need  the 
dry  wood  to  keep  the  external  man  warm, 
we  nevertheless  need  the  green  living  tree 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  inner  man. 

In  my  wanderings  through  forest  villages 
I  everywhere  discovered  customs  I  had 
never  heard  of  before.  They  were  the 
primeval  customs  of  the  fathers  preserved 
in  their  original  vigor.  I  found  that  it  is 
of  inestimable  value  for  the  development  of 
human  society  when  the  cultivated  field,  or 
garden,  or  lawn  is  complimented  by  the  un- 
cultivated wilderness.  Nay,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  people's 
strength  that  it  shoala  grow  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  widely  different  forms  of 
culture.  A  people  perfectly  polished  by 
culture,  a  people  saturated  with  wealth  is  a 
dead  people,  to  whom  nothing  remains  but 
to  construct  out  of  its  vast  artificial  splen- 
dors a  grand  funeral  pile  upon  which  to  in- 
cinerate itself  like  Sardanapalus.  The  man 
drunk  with  learning,  the  merchant  prince 
and  the  wealthy  firm-owner  are  perhaps 
the  men  for  the  present  age,  but  the  rough 
and  tough  backwoodsman  and  the  solitary 
mountaineer  are  the  men  of  the  future.  So- 
ciology teaches  the  natural  inequality  of 
man.  On  this  inequality  of  gifts  and  of 
callings  rests  the  highest  glory  of  society, 
for  it  is  the  source  of  the  inexhaustible 
forces  of  life.  Just  as  the  dwellers  by  the 
sea  retain  their  rude  and  crude  originality 
in  all  its  vigor  and  freshness,  so  do  the  in- 
habitants of  forested  land  retain  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  refreshing  originality.  The 
strength  of  England  are  its  vast  shores; 
countries  with  large  inland  extensions  must 
rely  upon  vast  forests.  Remove  the  forest, 
level  the  mountains,  shut  up  the  sea,  and 
human  society  will  perish  from  the  dese- 
crating breath  of  hot-house  culture.  Whole 
countries  deprived  of  the  protection  of  for- 
ests have  b^ome  the  prey  of  floods  and  cy- 
clones. Such  is  a  large  part  of  Italy,  this 
paradise  of  European  travelers,  a  dead  unin- 
teresting land  because  its  soil  is  no  longer 
capable  of  bearing  forests,  under  the 
shadows  of  which  it  could  rejuvenate  itsalf. 
But  not  only  the  land  is  dead,  the  people 
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are  likewise  dead.  A  nation  must  gradu- 
ally die  out,  when  it  has  reached  a  sta^e 
where  it  can  no  longer  fall  back  upon  its 
forest  setlers,  which  are  to  supply  the  con- 
stantly needed  vigor  of  the  children  of 
nature.  A  nation  without  a  large  forest  is 
like  a  nation  without  a  large  sea  shore. 
Trees  must  be  planted  and  cultivated,  not 
merely  in  order  to  keep  our  stoves  warm  in 
winter,  but  especially  in  order  to  keep  the 
pulse  of  our  national  life  warm  and  vigor- 
ous for  the  better  development  of  national 
character.  I  remind  you  here  of  a  Lincoln 
and  a  Garfield  and  many  other  shining  ex- 
amples of  American  leadership  bom  and 
reared  in  the  forests. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  nation  is  true  of 
the  State,  the  countjr,  the  city.  The  devas- 
tation of  woodland  in  our  own  county  has 
developed  a  prosaic,  non-enterprising  race 
of  money  hoarders.  With  the  revival  of 
forest  culture  and  the  rise  of  nurseries, 
Lancaster  has  chancred  from  a  Beotian  vil- 
lage into  a  beautiful  city,  and  the  once 
prosaic  farmer  begins  to  invest  his  money 
in  large  business  enterprises.  The  same 
spectacle  is  witnessed  all  over  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  forest  villages  exhibit 
a  far  more  vigorous,  original  and  intellec- 
tual stamp  tnan  those  of  pure  farm  vil- 
lages. In  the  latter  I  have  generally  found 
great  wealth  and  immorality  living  close 
together,  in  the  former  poverty  and  the 
fear  of  God.  The  farm  villages  furnish 
the  largest  contingent  of  anarchists,  the 
forest  village  that  of  loyal  patriots.  The 
former  is  of  great  importance  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  the  latter  from  a 
social  and  ethical.  It  is  true  the  inhabi- 
tants of  forest  regions  are  more  quarrelsome 
among  themselves,  they  are  rougher  and 
ruder,  but  they  are  likewise  of  a  much  hap- 
pier disposition;  when  they  degenerate  they 
become  the  geniuses  among  tramps,  while 
the  degenerate  field  farmer  becomes  a  heart- 
less miser.  Moreover,  trees  inspire  men 
with  a  love  for  all  forms  of  popular  art. 
The  dweller  amonfi^  trees  sin^s  his  own 
song  generation  after  {generation,  he  has 
learned  it  from  the  birds  and  retains  it 
long  after  his  neighbors  on  the  farm  have 
forgotten  the  old  folk  lore.  A  village 
without  its  woods  is,  therefore,  like  a  city 
without  its  historical  buildings,  without  its 
monuments  and  its  art-gallaries,  its  thea- 
tres and  its  music  halls,  i.  ^.,  without  any 
kind  of  art  or  heart  stimulus.  The  forest  or 
clump  of  trees  is  nature's  gymnasium  for 
boys  and  girls,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
festive  hall  for  grown  men  and  women. 

All  these  considerations  overshadow  the 
mere  economic  value  of  trees.  In  the  con- 
trast of  field  and  forest  there  is  furnished 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  preparation 
for  our  social  multiformity;  here  lies  hidden 
the  key  for  the  appreciation  of  our  complex 
national  character ;  the  strong  rejuvenating 
power  of  our  nation. 

The  cultivation  of  forests  and  the  planting 


of  trees  has  had  its  influence  upon  art. 
Artists  like  Ruisdael  and  Everdingen  and 
Calame  knew  the  forest  from  childhood 
up  like  the  Lord's  prayer,  they  painted  it 
with  their  very  life  blood.  But  with  the 
Rococco  period  there  came  also  the  destruc- 
tion of  woodland,  and  the  removal  of  the 
palatial  residences  into  naked  prosaic  plains. 
The  landscape  paintings  of  that  time  are  no 
longer  founa  in  the  great  art  galleries  ex- 
cept in  historical  collections.  However  the 
resurrected  folk-song  and  the  resurrected 
Shakespeare  who  has  sung  of  the  splendors 
of  the  forest  in  his  own  magnificent  way 
stirred  the  English  people  to  the  core. 
Their  forests  were  eone  but  the  development 
of  a  new  and  decided  original  horticulture 
assumed  gieantic  proportions.  All  the 
great  poets  of  that  age  took  up  the  note  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  folk-song  again  in- 
spired and  rejuvenated  the  hearts  of  men 
like  a  mighty  breath  from  the  depth  of  a 
primeval  lorest.  A  Mozart  and  Haydn  filled 
the  words  with  their  immortal  music  as 
thrilling  as  thoueh  they  had  learned  it  from 
the  birds  of  the  forest. 

The  forest  alone  permits  us  men  of  this 
highly  cultured  nineteenth  century  to  enjoy 
the  dream  of  a  personal  liberty  not  touched 
by  all  sorts  of^  social  regulations.  There 
you  may  walk  in  whatsoever  direction  you 
please  without  being  bound  to  a  patented 
road  or  turnpike.  Even  the  man  with  a 
eoodly  number  of  years  to  his  credit  de- 
lights in  running,  jumping  and  climbing^ 
after  his  hearts  desire  without  being  counted 
a  fool.  There  are  a  few  such  precious  spots 
even  in  Lancaster  county;  there  is  a  splen- 
did opportunity  in  the  Mount  Gretna  forests 
of  a  neiehbsring  county.  As  a  general  rule 
unsightly  fences  greet  us  in  our  immediate 
environment,  sad  commentaries  on  our 
much  boasted  freedom.  What  benefits  does 
England  derive  from  her  liberal  laws,  as  long 
as  her  parks  are  barricaded,  and  free  public 
forests  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  her  do- 
main. These  external  conditions  have 
created  internal  oppression  in  matters  of 
social  customs.  English  society  debars  you 
from  theater  and  concert  hall  unlesss  you 
appear  in  dress  suit  of  the  latest  cut.  Let 
us  preserve  the  precious  boon  of  our  social 
freedom  by  the  development  of  our  public 
forests;  for  that  alone  will  guarantee  us  a 
promising  future.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  fencing  of  public  forests  would  create  a 
revolution,  and  let  us  pray  for  such  a  revolu- 
tion, if  it  ever  should  come  to  such  dire 
necessity.  The  freedom  of  a  public  forest^ 
nay  even  the  cluster  of  trees  in  our  yards  or 
on  our  streets,  exercise  a  deeper  influence 
upon  the  morals  and  character  of  a  people 
than  many  a  pale-faced  book-worm  would 
acknowledge.  But  the  parks  and  green 
squares  of  the  modem  city,  however  vast 
its  influences  upon  city  life  has  been  and 
still  is,  can  never  compensate  for  a  public 
forest.  The  history  ot  classic  antiquity  is 
sufficient  proof  for  my  statement,  and  the 
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social  conditions  of  our  modem  large  cities 
show  in  a  thousand  ways  how  far  the  forest 
is  really  removed  from  them.  It  is  true,  art 
and  nature  have  equal  rights,  but  art  can  nev- 
er replace  nature,  not  even  the  art  that  uses 
nature  itself  in  its  work,  viz.,  horticulture. 

The  free  forest  and  the  free  sea  have  been 
significallv  called  bv  the  poets  the  sacred 
shrines  of  nature;  this  sacred  influence  of 
guileless  nature  is  therefore  nowhere  more 
touching  and  sublime  than  where  the  forest 
rises  out  of  the  ocean,  where  the  music  of  the 
breakers  and  of  the  storm-tossed  trees,  swells 
into  a  grand  harmonious  hymnal,  or  where 
in  the  silence  of  high  noon  the  lonely  forest 
traveler  is  overawed  by  the  stillness  of  the 
forest,  miles  away  from  human  habitations, 
hearing  only  the  beating  of  his  own  heart  in 
the  church-like  stillness  of  the  wilderness. 
Here  is  the  genuine  sacred  forest. 

It  is  certainly  a  peculiar  misconception, 
cherished  by  some  who  still  cling  to  the 
idea  that  the  destruction  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania woods  is  a  sort  of  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, a  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  means  of 
which  the  eroded  land  is  to  be  returned  to 
culture.  The  forest  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
among  us  no  longer  the  wilderness  from 
which  we  are  trying  to  escape^  but  a  truly 
grand  conservatory  of  our  own  national 
characteristics.  Some  of  our  seers  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Some  time  ago  I  enjoyed  to- 
gether with  some  other  gentlemen  irom  this 
city  the  hospitality  ot  ex- Attorney  General 
Hensel  at  his  exquisite  summer  home.  On 
one  of  the  afternoons  he  drove  us  through  a 
portion  of  the  beautiful  woodland  adorning 
the  region  of  the  Gap,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  he  told  me  that  he  had 
bought  this  forest  land  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  its  destruction.  * '  It  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  recreation  for  hun- 
dreds of  people  now  and  in  times  to  come,*' 
he  said.  And  so  it  will.  Where  such  noble 
principles  prevail  neither  countj^  nor  state 
needs  to  fear  the  future.  All  soil  must  be 
estimated  not  only  by  its  cash  value  but  also 
by  its  ideal  value,  and  then  its  complex  cul- 
tivation will  become  one  of  the  deepest 
sources  of  our  wealth  in  social  institutions 
as  well  as  in  social  character.  ^ 

The  forest  presents  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment in  soil- culture.  It  is  valued  more  for  its 
inherent  nobility  than  for  its  productiveness 
and  cash  results.  Only  the  rich  man  can 
carry  on  forest  culture,  and  often  even  the 
richest  is  not  rich  enough,  and  therefore 
must  the  state  be  the  first  and  great  forest 
owner.  To  develop  forest-culture  only  for 
present  generations  would  be  nothing  more 
than  miserable  hedge- culture.  Large  trees 
are  cultivated  for  coming  generations. 
Therefore  forest  culture  should  first  of  all  be 
the  nation's  business  and  secondly  the  in- 
dividual's. The  forest  is  to  benefit  the 
whole  country,  and  it  ought  therefore  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  country, 
for  its  treasures  resist  the  changes  of  com- 
mercial values.    They  are  eternal. 


In  ages  past  forest  culture  was  the  king's 
business,  carried  on  for  their  own  pleasure 
of  hunting  and  raising  of  game  ;  they  were 
governed  by  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and 
proud  arrogance,  which  precipitated  many 
oloody  conflicts  between  prince  and  peasant. 
It  should  still  be  carried  on  by  princes,  but 
only  by  princes  of  eenerosity  and  of  broad, 
cultured  minds  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
influencing  the  social  and  aesthetic  educa- 
tion of  our  ^reat  nation.  Arbor  Day  should 
stand  for  this  and  for  this  only. 


MARQUIS  DE  LAFAYETTE. 


THB  KNIGHT  OF  LIBERTY. 


Gov.  L.  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  says,  '*The 
project  of  erecting  a  monument  in  the 
capital  of  the  French  republic  in  honor  of 
General  La  Fayette,  with  funds  furnished 
by  the  American  people,  contemplates  a 
tribute  too  long  delayed,  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  heroic  characters  of  the  race. 
It  is  also  a  happy  thought  that  the  mon- 
ument be  unveiled  on  United  States  Day 
at  the  coming  Paris  Exposition,  July  4, 
1900.  Our  country  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  this  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  sur- 
rendered a  life  of  ease  in  order  that  he 
might  help  establish  the  freedom  of  Amer- 
ica. Coming  when  he  did  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Revolution,  his  appearance 
was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  gloom,  greatly 
cheering  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  in  that 
struggle.  Every  patriot  of  to-day — old 
and  young — may  well  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  bear  a  part  in  rearing  the  proposed 
monument.*' 

Hon.  Richard  C.  Barrett,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  oflBcial 
circular  to  the  teachers  of  Iowa,  says: 
**The  proper  observance  of  the  day  will 
do  much  to  arouse  in  the  youth  of  our 
state  a  still  greater  patriotism.  The  story 
of  our  struggle  for  liberty  will  again 
have  attentive  listeners.  The  biographies 
of  La  Fayette  and  Washington  will  be  read 
anew  with  pleasure.  The  whole  move- 
ment, rightly  conducted,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  inspire  and  encourage  the 
youth  of  the  land.** 

This  has  been  called  **La  Fayette's 
prayer  for  the  United  States  of  America  :*' 
*'May  this  immense  temple  of  Freedom 
ever  stand  a  lesson  to  oppressors,  an  ex- 
ample to  the  oppressed,  and  a  sanctuary 
for  the  rights  of  mankind!  And  may 
these  happy  United  States  attain  that 
complete  splendor  and  prosperity  which 
will  illustrate  the  blessings  of  their  gov- 
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emment,  and  for  ages  to  come  rejoice  the  j 
departed  souls  of  its  founders.** 

Of  general  education,  he  said  :  **  Na- 
tional in.-^truction,  especially  elementary 
education  —  that  mainspring  of  public 
reason,  of  practical  morality,  of  public 
peace  and  comfort — is  the  first  duty  of 
government.** 

The  following  is  Daniel  Webster's  trib- 
ute to  La  Fayette,  at  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone  of  Bnnker  Hill  monument, 
June  17.  1825,  at  which  La  Fayette  was 
present : 

Sir — We  are  assembled  to  commemorate 
the  establishment  of  great  public  principles 
of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distin- 
guished dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe  for 
eulogy  of  the  living.  But,  sir,  vour  inter- 
esting relation  to  this  country,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  surround  you  and  sur- 
round us,  call  on  me  to  express  the  happi- 
ness which  we  derive  from  your  presence 
and  aid  in  this  solemn  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man!  With  what 
measure  of  devotion  will  you  not  thank  God 
for  the  circumstances  of  vour  extraordinary 
life  !  You  are  connected  with  both  hemis- 
pheres and  with  two  generations.  Heaven 
saw  fit  to  ordain  that  the  electric  spark  of 
liberty  should  be  conducted  through  yon, 
from  the  new  world  to  the  old  ;  and  we,  who 
are  now  here  to  perform  this  duty  of  patriot- 
ism, have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in 
charge  from  our  fathers  to  cherish  your 
name  and  your  virtue.  You  will  ac- 
count it  an  instance  of  your  good  fortune, 
sir,  that  you  crossed  the  sea  to  visit  us  at  a 
time  which  enables  you  to  be  present  at  this 
solemnity.  You  now  behold  the  field,  the 
renown  of  which  reached  you  in  the  heart  of 
France,  and  caused  a  thnll  in  your  ardent 
bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  little  re- 
doubt thrown  up  by  the  incredible  diligence 
of  Prescott,  defended  to  the  last  extremitv 
by  his  lion-hearted  valor,  and  within  which 
the  comer-stone  of  our  monument  has  now 
taken  its  pos  tion.  You  see  where  Warren 
fell,  and  where  other  early  patriots  fell  with 
him.  Those  who  survived  that  day,  and 
whose  lives  have  been  prolongd  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  are  now  around  you.  Some  of 
them  you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes 
of  war.  Behold  !  they  now  stretch  forth 
their  feeble  arms  to  embrace  you.  Behold! 
they  raise  their  trembling  voices  to  invoke 
the  blessing  of  God  on  you  and  on  yours 
forever. 

At  a  public  dinner  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  congress  and  others.  La  Fayette 
first  saw  Washington.  He  recognized 
him  at  once,  he  said,  on  account  of  the 
ofiicers  near  him,  and  by  his  command- 
ing air  and  presence.  Before  the  clo.se  of 
the  evening  Washington  called  La  Fay- 
ette aside,  thanked  him  for  his  generous 


devotion  to  this  country,  praised  his  gen- 
erous conduct  and  invited  him  to  make 
headquarters  his  home.  '*  I  cannot  prom- 
ise you  the  luxuries  of  a  court,**  said  he, 
**but  as  you  have  become  an  American 
soldier,  you  will  doubtless,  accommodate 
yourself  to  the  fare  of  an  American 
army.** 

The  most  serious  test  of  La  Fayette's 
allegiance  to  American  freedom  was  dur- 
ing that  dreadful  winter  when  he  shared 
the  bitter  chances  of  war  with  the  army 
at  Valley  Forge.  Writing  of  the  condi- 
tion there.  La  Fayette  said :  **  The  army 
frequently  passed  whole  days  without 
food,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  both 
soldiers  and  officers  was  a  miracle  which 
every  moment  served  to  renew.  The 
sacred  fire  of  liberty  was  not  extinguished, 
and  most  of  the  people  hated  British 
tyranny.** 

In  a  letter  written  to  General  Wash- 
ington, December  30,  1777,  La  Fayette 
says:  **My  desire  of  deserving  your 
satisfaction  is  stronger  than  ever,  and 
everywhere  you  will  employ  me  j^ou  can 
be  certain  of  my  trying  every  exertion  in 
my  power  to  succeed.  I  am  now  fixed  to 
your  fate  and  I  shall  follow  it  and  sustain 
it  as  well  by  my  sword  as  by  all  means  in 
my  power.** 

On  December  i,  1781,  Washington 
wrote  a  letter  to  La  Fayette  beginning : 
**  I  owe  it  to  your  friendship  and  to  my 
afifectionate  regard  for  you,  my  dear 
Marquis,  not  to  let  you  leave  this  coun- 
try without  carrying  with  you  fresh 
marks  of  my  attachment  to  you,  and  new 
expressions  of  the  high  sense  I  entertain 
of  your  military  conduct  and  other  im- 
portant services  in  the  course  of  the  last 
campaign.** 

La  Fayette*s  reply  from  on  ship-board 
was,  in  part:  ** Adieu,  my  dear  General. 
I  know  your  heart  so  well  that  I  am  sure 
that  no  distance  can  alter  ^'^our  attach- 
ment to  me.  With  the  same  candour,  I 
assure  you  that  my  love,  my  respect,  my 
gratitude  for  you  are  above  expression.** 

In  1784,  La  Fayette,  yielding  to  his 
desire  to  see  Washington,  and  to  greet 
his  companions  in  arms  after  the  declara- 
tion of  peace,  visited  the  United  States 
and  was  the  guest  of  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

On  the  visit  of  General  La  Fayette  to 
this  country,  in  1824-25,  he  came  over  to 
Brooklyn  in  state,  and  rode  through  the 
city.  The  children  of  the  schools  turned 
out  to  join  in  the  welcome.    An  edifice 
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for  a  free  public  library  for  youths  was 
just  then  commencing,  and  La  Fayette 
consented  to  stop  on  his  way  and  lay  the 
comer-stone.  Numerous  children  arriv- 
ing on  the  ground,  where  a  huge,  irregu- 
lar excavation  for  the  building  was  al- 
ready dug,  surrounded  with  heaps  of 
TOUgh  stone,  several  gentlemen  assisted 
in  lifting  the  children  to  safe  or  conven- 
ient spots  to  see  the  ceremony.  Among 
the  rest,  La  Fayette,  also  helping  the 
■children,  took  up  the  five-year-old  Walt 
Whitman,  the  poet,  and  pressing  the 
child  a  moment  to  his  breast  and  giving 
him  a  kiss,  handed  him  down  to  a  skfe 
spot  in  the  excavation. — Burroughs, 

President  Adams,  in  bidding  farewell 
to  La  Fayette  after  his  second  visit  to 
this  country,  said:  **  In  the  lapse  of  forty 
years,  the  generation  of  men  with  whom 
you  co-operated  in  the  conflict  of  arms 
has  nearly  passed  away.  A  succeeding 
and  even  a  third  generation  have,  arisen 
to  take  their  places,  and  their  children's 
•children,  while  rising  up  to  call  them 
blessed,  have  been  taught  by  them,  as 
well  as  admonished  by  their  own  con- 
stant enjoyment  of  freedom,  to  include  in 
-every  benison  upon  their  fathers,  the  name 
of  him  who  came  from  afar,  with  them 
and  in  their  cause,  to  conquer  or  to  fall.'' 

The  following  is  Edward  Everett's 
eulogy  on  La  Payette:  **  There  have 
been  those  who  have  denied  to  La  Fay- 
«ette  the  name  of  a  great  man.  What  is 
greatness?  Does  goodness  belong  to 
greatness,  and  make  an  essential  part  of 
it  ?  If  it  does,  who,  I  would  ask,  of  all 
the  prominent  names  in  history,  has  run 
through  such  a  career  with  so  little  re- 
proach, justly  or  unjustly  bestowed? 
Are  military  courage  and  conduct  the 
measure  of  greatness?  La  Fayette  was 
intrusted  by  Washington  with  all  kinds 
of  service — the  laborious  and  complicated, 
ivhich  required  skill  and  patience,  the 
perilous,  that  demanded  nerve — and  we 
see  him  performing  all  with  entire  suc- 
cess and  brilliant  reputation.  There  is 
not,  throughout  the  world,  a  friend  of 
liberty  who  has  not  drooped  his  head 
when  he  has  heard  that  La  Fayette  is  no 
more.  Poland,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Ire- 
land, the  South  American  republics — 
every  country  where  man  is  struggling  to 
recover  his  birthright — have  lost  a  bene- 
factor, a  patron  in  La  Fayette.  And 
what  was  it  which  gave  to  our  La  Fay- 
ette his  spotless  fame?  The  love  of 
liberty.     What  has  consecrated  his  mem- 


ory in  the  hearts  of  good  men?  The 
love  of  liberty.  What  nerved  his  youth- 
ful arm  with  strength,  and  inspired  him, 
in  the  morning  of  his  days,  with  sagacity 
and  counsel  ?  The  living  love  of  liberty. 
To  what  did  he  sacrifice  power,  and  rank 
and  country,  and  freedom  itself?  To  the 
love  of  liberty  protected  by  law.  Thus 
the  great  principle  of  your  Revolutionary 
fathers,  and  of  your  Pilgrim  sires,  was 
the  rule  of  his  life — the  love  of  Liberty 
protected  by  law." 

THE  LAST  VISIT  OF  LA  FAYETTE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

It  had  long  been  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  that  La  Fayette,  of 
whom  every  individual  knew  something, 
should  again  visit  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion. During  his  absence  of  forty  years, 
most  of  those,  it  is  true,  who  had  suffered 
the  hardships  of  '78  with  him  had  passed 
away.  But  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren had  been  taught  to  associate  his  name 
with  that  of  Washington ;  and  there  still  re- 
mained a  remnant  of  revolutionary  veterans, 
whose  strongest  wish  was  to  see  their  Gen- 
eral before  they  died.  When,  therefore,  his 
intention  of  visiting  this  country  was 
known,  great  pleasure  was  felt  throughout 
the  nation. 

In  January,  1824,  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution, authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  **to  offer  him  a  public  ship 
for  his  accommodation,  and  to  assure  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  great  Re- 
public, that  they  cherished  for  him  a  grate- 
ful and  affectionate  attachment." 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
June,  1824,  passed  a  resolution,  requesting 
the  Governor  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  secure  to  this  distingruished  friend 
of  our  country  an  honorable  reception  on 
the  part  of  that  State;  and  authorizing  him 
to  draw  from  the  treasury  a  sum  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses.  The  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati, of  which  La  Fayette  is  a  member, 
voted  as  follows,  on  the  same  subject : 

**  It  being  reported  that  General  La  Fay- 
ette, an  original  member  of  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  intends  visiting  the  United 
States  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
voted,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  what  measures  it  will  tie  proper  for 
this  Society  to  adopt,  on  the  arrival  of  our 
distinguished  brother,  whose  meritorious 
and  disinterested  services  to  our  country, 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated,  and  whose  whole  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  man." 

Before  La  Fayette  left  France,  letters  were 
written  him  by  the  Mayors  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  in  behalf  of  the  corporation  of 
each  city,  expressive  of  the  sensation  wnich 
a  knowledge  of  his  intended  visit  had  ex- 
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cited,  and  requesting  the  honor  of  receiving 
him  at  their  respective  cities. 

La  Fayette  declined  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  Government  to  take  his  passage  in 
a  public  ship.  On  this  subject  he  writes  to 
the  Mayor  of  Boston  :  **  But  while  I  pro- 
foundly feel  the  honor  intended  bv  the  offer 
of  a  national  ship,  I  hope  I  shall  incur  no 
blame  by  the  determination  I  have  taken  to 
embark,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  my  power,  on 
board  a  private  vessel." 

It  being  uncertain  in  what  part  of  the 
United  States  the  vessel  whicn  conveyed 
him  would  first  arrive,  several  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  made  preparation  to  receive 
him  in  the  manner  which  so  great  and  joyful 
an  occasion  required. 

As  the  time  approached  at  which  it  was 
supposed  La  Fayette  would  arrive,  the  whole 
nation  was  in  a  state  of  anxious  and  inquir- 
ing expectation.  In  those  cities  particularly 
where  he  mic^ht  be  expected  to  land,  and 
each  of  which  anxiously  desired  the  honor 
of  first  entertaining  him,  the  suspense  pro- 
duced strong  emotions.  At  length,  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  spread  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  throughout  the  country,  **  La  Fay- 
ette has  arrived." 

He  came  in  the  packet  Cadmus  from 
Havre,  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  accompanied  by  his  son,  George 
Washington  La  Fayette,  and  M.  L.  Vasseur, 
on  the  15th  of  August.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  the  three  gentlemen  were  re- 
ceived on  board  a  steamboat,  and  the  day 
being  Sunday,  they  were  conducted  to  the 
house  of  Vice  President  Tompkins,  on 
Staten  Island.  On  the  next  da^.  General 
La  Fayette  was  received  in  the  city  of  New 
York  with  a  degree  of  splendor  and  enthu- 
siasm unknown  in  the  countrv  on  any  for- 
mer occasion.  From  New  York.  La  Fayette 
passed  through  the  country  to  Boston,  con- 
stantlv  receiving  the  most  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulations of  the  people.  Not  only  at 
every  place  where  he  stopped,  but  as  he 
passed  along  the  road,  thousands  came  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  bid  '*  Welcome 
La  Fayette."  Having  visited  most  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
he  returned  a^ain  to  New  York.  During 
this  tour,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  gen- 
eral terms  an  adeauate  idea  of  the  excite- 
ment into  which  tne  country  was  thrown. 
Committees  were  constantly  arriving  from 
distant  towns  at  the  places  where  he 
stopped  to  solicit  the  honor  of  receiving 
him,  and  to  know  on  what  day  and  at  what 
hour  his  arrival  might  be  expected.  In 
some  instances,  gentlemen  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  route  directed  the  news  of 
his  approach  to  be  sent  them  by  express. 
Meantime,  the  General  was  so  obliging  as  to 
allow  himself  to  be  transported  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity  from  place  to  place,  often 
traveling  most  of  the  night,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  anxious  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple.   From  New  York  the  General  went  to 


Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  etc.,  constantly  receiv- 
ing from  the  people  the  same  cordial 
welcome,  and  witnessing  the  same  demon- 
strations of  joy  wherever  he  went.  During 
his  stay  he  visited  each  of  the  twenty-four 
States  then  in  the  Union. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  nation  demanded 
that  something  more  should  be  done  for 
General  La  Fayette  than  could  be  expressed 
b3'  acclamations  alone.  His  love  of  liberty 
had  been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  a 

great  proportion  of  his  fortune.  When, 
uring  our  Revolution,  the  country  was  so 
exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  clothe  or  feed 
her  little  army.  La  Fayette  not  only  gave 
all  his  pay  to  Government,  but  advanced 
money  which  was  never  refunded;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  the  debt  of  gratitude,  the 
nation  owed  him  for  advancements  made 
during  her  necessities.  It  was  the  exercise 
of  the  same  leading  principle  (the  love  of 
liberty)  which  occasioned  the  confiscation 
of  his  estates  in  France,  when  the  Jacobin 
faction  controlled  the  king[dom.  Under 
every  consideration,  the  nation  was  bound 
to  show  La  Fayette  and  the  world  that  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  country,  his 
former  services  were  remembered  with  too 
much  gratitude  to  be  passed  over  without 
some  permanent  mark  of  national  benefi- 
cence. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  James 
Monroe,  therefore,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, recommended,  in  appropriate  terms, 
the  consideration  of  General  La  Fayette's 
eminent  services  to  the  country,  and  re- 
quested that  the  legislative  body  of  the 
nation  would  devise  some  means  of  making 
him  at  least  a  partial  remuaeration.  Agree- 
ably to  his  recommendation,  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  **  Mr. 
Hayne  from  the  committee  appointed  on  so 
much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates 
to  the  services  of  General  La  Fayette,  re- 
ported the  following  bill: 

"  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same 
is,  hereby  granted  to  Major  General  La 
Fayette,  in  compensation  for  his  important 
services  and  expenditures  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution ;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
a  stock  to  that  amount  be  issued  in  his 
favor,  dated  the  4th  of  July,  1824,  bearing  an 
annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  payable 
quarter-yearly,  and  redeemable  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1834. 

***Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  one  complete  township  of  land  be,  and 
the  same  is,  hereby  granted  to  the  said 
Major  General  La  Fayette;  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  authorized 
to  cause  the  said  township  to  be  located  on 
any  of  the  public  lands  which  remain  un 
sold;  and  that  patents  be  issued  to  General 
La  Fayette  for  the  same.'  " 
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On  the  2ist  this  bill  was  made  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  Senate,  and  the  following 
debate  on  it,  extracted  from  the  journals  of 
Congress,  will  lend  to  show  with  how  much 
reason  the  bill  was  passed: 

The  Senate  proceeded,  as  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  provision  for  the  services  and  ex- 
penditures of  General  La  Fayette. 

Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  reply  to 
Messrs.  Macon  and  Brown,  who  objected  to 
the  bill,  remarked  that  the  observations 
made  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  rendered 
it  his  duty,  though  it  was  done  with  regret, 
as  he  had  hoped  tlie  bill  would  pass  witnout 
opposition,  as  Chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  submit  the  principles  on  which  the  com- 
mittee had  proceeded  in  present  ng  the 
present  bill.  He  trusted  that  he  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  gentle- 
tlemen,  and  that  there  would  be  no  necessity 
of  recommitting  the  bill. 

With  regard  to  the  objections  that  had 
been  made  by  his  friend  on  his  right— Mr. 
Macon — they  afifected  the  making  of  any 
compensation,  under  an^  circumstances 
whatever,  to  individuals,  either  for  services 
rendered  or  sacrifices  made.  He  understood 
that  he  had  said,  it  was  immaterial  whether 
an  individual  should  have  spent  his  sub- 
stance in  the  service  of  his  country  or  should 
have  put  his  hand  in  his  purse  and  paid  the 
expenses  ot  the  war,  still  for  such  services 
no  compensation  could  be  made. 

He  could  show  that  this  was  the  fact — 
that  it  was  precisely  the  case  with  regard  to 
General  La  Fayette.  He  had  expended  his 
fortune  in  our  service,  and  he  should  con- 
tend it  was  right,  it  was  necessary — ^they 
were  called  on  by  duty  to  themselves,  at 
least,  to  refund  the  expenses  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected.  Mr.  Hayne  proceeded 
to  sav  that  he  held  documents  in  his  hand 
which  it  became  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
Senate— documents  derived  from  the  high- 
est authority.  The  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand  contained  accounts  from  the  proper 
officers,  showing  the  expenses  of  La  Fayette, 
and  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  his 
wtate  had  been  dissipated  in  the  service  of 
liberty.  In  the  year  1777  he  had  an  annual 
income  of  146,000  francs,  equal  to  $28,700. 
This  had  been  almost  entirely  expended  in 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  lib- 
erty in  this  and  the  other  hemisphere. 
During  a  period  of  six  years,  from  the  year 
1777  to  1783,  he  had  expended  in  the  Ameri- 
can service  700,000  francs,  equal  to  $140,- 
000.  This  document,  said  Idr.  Hayne,  is 
derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources  in 
France,  and  has  come  into  my  hands  from  a 
respectable  member  of  this  House,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  General. 

The  fact  to  which  he  called  their  atten- 
tion was  that  during  the  six  years  the  Gen- 
eral had  been  engaged  in  the  service,  he  had 
expended  |i4o,ooo  of  his  fortune;  he  was  in 
a  state  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  splendid  fortune  in  his  own  country, 


when  he  resolved  to  come  to  this.  He  pur- 
chased a  ship,  raised,  equipped,  armed  and 
clothed  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense,  and 
when  he  landed  on  these  coasts,  he  came 
freighted  with  the  munitions  of  war,  which 
he  distributed  gratuitously  to  our  army.  It 
is  on  record  that  he  clothed  and  put  shoes 
on  the  feet  of  the  naked,  suffering  soldiers 
of  America,  and  that  during  six  years  he 
sacrificed  $140,000.  He  asked  for  no  com- 
pensation, he  made  out  no  account,  he  re- 
ceived no  pay;  he  spent  his  fortune  for  this 
country,  and  not  only  gave  his  services,  but 
also  hazarded  his  life  in  its  defence,  shed  his 
blood  in  its  service,  and  returned  home 
broken  in  his  fortune.  What  did  Govern- 
ment do  ?  After  the  war,  in  1794,  they  gave 
him  the  full  pay  of  a  Major  General,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  before.  If  any  American  citizen  had 
done  as  much  and  had  brought  in  an  ac- 
count, stating  that  he  had  expended  $140,- 
000,  and  made  application  for  compensation, 
would  it  not  have  been  granted  ?  Indeed,  if 
we  were  to  make  ont  an  account  current  of 
the  expenses  and  sacrifices  of  the  General, 
it  would  far  exceed  the  sum  now  proposed. 
But  he  never  rendered  a  claim;  he  would 
have  starved  ere  he  would  have  done  it. 

I  have  other  documents,  said  Mr.  Hayne, 
to  which  I  shall  briefly  refer.  There  is 
one  fact  which  shows  how  alive  he  was  to 
ever^  honorable  sentiment.  He  has  made 
sacrifices  that  can  never  be  repaid.  Con- 
gress, in  their  gratitude,  made  nim  a  dona- 
tion of  11,000  acres  of  land,  which  at  the 
value  of  lands  at  that  time  was  not  worth 
more  than  $11,000;  and  by  an  act  in  1804, 
they  authonzed  him  to  locate  this  land  on 
any  spot  in  the  United  States  that  might  be 
vacant,  and  his  agent  accordingly  located  it 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans.  In 
1807  Congress  passed  an  act  confirming  the 
title  10  the  city  council  of  New  Orieans  of  all 
lands  within  six  hundred  yards  of  its  limits. 

Part  of  the  land  belonging  to  General 
La  Fayette  was  included  in  this  grant,  and 
on  the  fact  being  communicated  to  him  in 
France  by  his  a^ent,  accompanied  by  le^al 
advice  of  the  validity  of  his  title,  he  replied 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances,  but  that  he  receiving  bounty 
from  the  Government  of  the  Unitea  States, 
could  only  receive  it  as  they  chose  to  give 
it;  and  directed  his  agent  to  enter  a  relin- 
quishment of  the  land  in  question.  This 
land,  according  to  the  estimate  of  gentlemen 
from  Louisiana,  is  now  worth  $500,000.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  stated. 
Having  located  the  land,  he  made  a  contract 
with  an  Irish  baronet  for  the  sale  of  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  he  afterwards  made  it  his 
business  to  find  him  out;  he  relinquished 
his  own  right,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  every  legal  claim 
that  he  could  have  upon  the  Unitea  States. 
This  relinquishment  was  on  file  in  the  land 
office,  and  Mr.  Hayne  submitted  the  docu- 
ments to  the  examination  of  the  Senate. 
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These  claims  appear  certainly  in  a  very 
strong,  and  he  might  say,  irresistible  shape 
before  the  Senate.  His  honorable  friend  on 
the  right  had  said  that  we  treat  this  gentle- 
man better  than  we  do  our  native  sons,  but 
it  appeared  that  they  barely  did  him  justice. 
Did  the  gentleman  doubt  that  this  govern- 
ment was  in  the  habit  of  making  remuner- 
ation for  sacrifices  and  services,  he  .would 
refer  to  an  act  passed  in  1790,  granting  com- 
pensation to  Baron  Frederick  William  Steu- 
ben for  sacrifices  and  services. 

Mr.  Hayne  proceeded  to  refer  to  many 
instances  where  the  Government  had  not 
only  granted  pecuniary  assistance,  but  had 
granted  a  whole  township  of  land  for  sac- 
rifices and  services.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  was  afraid  of  making  precedents 
— 2i  good  precedent  can  never  do  evil;  and 
when  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  gave 
way  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
they  best  promoted  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  welfare  of  the  people;  but  the 
case  of  La  Fayette  could  form  no  precedent 
— it  stood  alone.  Could  this  country  be 
bom  again  ?  Could  it  assume  a  second  child- 
hood, and  be  placed  in  circumstances  similar 
to  those  in  which  it  had  formerly  been  ?  If 
this  were  possible,  if  it  could  be  reduced 
again  to  equal  distress,  be  struggling  for 
existence,  about  to  perish,  without  funds, 
arms,  clothing,  or  ammunition,  and  looking 
around  for  help— if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  foreign  nobleman  should  step 
forth  and  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  her 
service,  sacrificing  everything,  and  shed- 
ding his  blood  in  her  behalf,  and,  while  the 
scale  was  depressed,  throwing  himself  into 
the  balance,  and  deciding  its  fate— surely, 
such  a  man  would  be  entitled  to  the  warm- 
est gratitude  of  the  country. 

He  thought  this  a  case  of  its  own  kind, 
and  could  never  happen  again;  but,  if  it 
could,  they  would  follow  the  brilliant  ex- 
ample which  would  this  day  be  set.  With 
regard  to  tbe  objection  to  the  thing  itself, 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  wished 
it  to  be  recommitted  for  some  emendations, 
but  he  had  not  proposed  any  instructions  to 
the  committee,  and  they  were  ignorant  of 
what  he  desired.  He  knew  there  was  a  very 
lar^e  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  among  the 
people  who  desired  that  some  such  expres- 
sion should  be  given  of  the  public  feeling. 
The  only  difference  was  as  to  the  mode  of 
doing  it,  and  the  amount.  And  where  so 
many  concur,  it  was  necessary  that  individ- 
uals should  sacrifice  their  private  opinions 
on  the  subject. 

It  was  impossible  to  devise  a  scheme 
which  would  satisfy  every  one;  for  there 
would  always  be  found  some  one  to  raise  ob- 
jections—whether  the  intended  donation 
should  be  in  money,  stock,  or  lands.  He 
could  assure  them  that  the  committee  had 
taken  the  greatest  pains,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  devise  any  plan  which  could  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  general  sentiment  than 


the  one  they  had  adopted.  Their  object  was 
to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  should 
comfort  his  declining  years  and  smooth  his 
path  to  the  grave.  It  would  be,  besides,  a 
perpetual  monument  of  their  gratitude. 
The  stock  would  remain  on  the  books  to  the 
last;  and  when  they  had  redeemed  all  other 
debts,  then  they  would  redeem  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  owed  to  this  distin- 
guished soldier.  A  tract  of  land  might 
nave  a  tendency  to  keep  him  amongst  us, 
and  would  be  a  portion  for  his  children.  It 
would  also  add  to  the  grace  of  the  gift,  and 
the  impression  it  would  produce.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  public  acts  ought  to  be 
done  gracefully.  It  would  make  a  favorable 
impression  abroad. 

Mr.  Hayne  said  he  would  solicit  his 
friends  to  relinquish  their  private  opinions 
on  this  occasion.  Such  an  act  as  this,  to  be 
well  done,  should  be  delicately  and  promptly 
managed;  and  he  hoped,  as  this  was  the 
general  sense,  they  would  yield.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  for  national  feeling. 
To  send  him  back  to  France  without  making 
any  provision  for  him,  would  leave  him  to 
linger  out  his  last  days  in  poverty,  and 
make  him  a  public  spectacle  for  all  Europe 
— ^you  leave  him  without  means  of  obtaining 
those  acts  ot  kindness  and  attention  so  use- 
ful and  necessary  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Mr.  Macon  said  he  did  not  like  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  He  did  not  know  the  opin- 
ion of  others  on  the  subject,  he  spoke  only 
to  satisfy  himself.  Whatever  they  might 
choose  to  think,  he  conceived  it  a  public 
duty  to  speak  as  he  did.  He  had  had  no 
conversation  with  others  on  the  subject.  A 
man  who  risks  all  loses  all.  He  had  no 
doubt  about  every  word  of  the  manuscripts 
his  friend  had  in  his  hand,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  to  tell  him  they  did  not  come 
from  La  Fayette  himself. 

At  the  suggestion  of  some  friends,  Mr. 
Brown  said  he  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading  to-day;  and  on  the  question, 
Shall  the  bill  pass  ?  Mr.  Noble  called  for  the 
ayes  and  nays,  not  being  able  to  give  his 
sanction  to  it.  The  ayes  and  noes  l^ing  de- 
manded by  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number 
present,  the  vote  stood  seven  in  the  nega- 
tive to  thirty-seven  in  the  afl&rmative. 

The  bill  having  passed  both  houses,  a 
committee  was  appointed  from  each  to  wait 
on  the  General  and  present  him  with  a  copy 
of  the  act.  The  following  extract  from  tne 
journal  of  the  Senate,  January  3,  1825,  con- 
tains the  address  and  reply  on  that  occasion : 

Mr.  Smith,  from  the  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses,  appointed  to  wait  on  General 
La  Fayette  with  a  copy  of  the  act  concerning^ 
him,  reported  that  the  committee  waited  on 
him  at  12  o'clock,  and  presented  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  act  and  with  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olutions of  both  houses;  and  tnat  the  Gen- 
eral returned  an  answer. 

The  address  of  the  committee  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  noticed  on  the  journal. 
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General:  We  are  a  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
charged  with  the  office  of  informing  you  of 
the  passage  of  an  act,  a  copy  of  which  we 
now  present.  You  will  perceive,  from  this 
act,  sir,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
aware  of  the  large  pecuniary  as  well  as 
other  sacrifices  which  your  long  and  ardu- 
ous devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  has 
cost  you,  have  deemed  it  their  privilege  to 
reimburse  a  portion  of  them  as  having  been 
incurred  in  part  on  account  of  the  United 
States.  The  principles  which  have  marked 
your  character  will  not  permit  you  to  op- 
pose any  objection  to  the  discharge  of  so 
much  of  the  national  obligation  to  you  as 
admits  of  it.  We  are  directed  to  express  to 
you  the  confidence  as  well  as  request  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  that  you  will,  by 
an  acquiescence  in  their  wishes  in  this  re- 
spect, add  another  to  the  many  signal 
proofs  you  have  offered  of  your  esteem  for 
a  people  whose  esteem  for  you  can  never 
cease  until  they  have  ceased  to  prize  the 
liberty  they  enjoy,  and  to  venerate  the  vir- 
tues by  which  it  was  acquired.  We  have 
only  to  subjoin  an  expression  of  our  gratifi- 
cation in  being  the  organs  of  this  communi- 
cation, and  of  the  distinguished  personal  re- 
spect with  which  we  are  your  obedient 
servants,  [Signed] 

S,  Smith,  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  D.  Boulignv. 
W.  S.  Archer,  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Philip  S. 
Mark  ley.  Committee. 

To  this  address  the  General  returned  the 
following  answer: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress:  The  immense  and  un- 
expected gift,  which,  in  addition  to  former 
and  considerable  bounties,  it  has  pleased 
Congress  to  confer  upon  me,  calls  for  the 
warmest  acknowledgment  of  an  old  Ameri- 
can soldier,  an  adopted  son  of  the  United 
States,  two  titles  dearer  to  my  heart  than 
all  the  treasures  in  the  world. 

However  proud  I  am  of  every  sort  of  obli- 
gation received  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  the  large  extent  of  this  benefac- 
tion might  have  created  in  my  mind  feel- 
ings of  hesitation,  not  inconsistent,  I  hope, 
with  those  of  the  most  grateful  reverence. 
But  the  so  very  kind  resolutions  of  both 
Houses,  delivered  by  you,  gentlemen,  in 
terms  of  equal  kindness,  preclude  all  other 
sentiments  except  those  of  \h&  lively  and 
profound  gratitude  of  which,  in  respectfully 
accepting  the  munificent  favor,  I  have  the 
honor  to  beg  you  will  be  the  organs. 

Permit  me,  also,  gentlemen,  to  join  a  ten- 
der of  my  affectionate  personal  thanks  to 
the  expression  of  the  highest  resi)ect  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obe- 
dient servant,  La  Fayette. 

A  member  of  Congress,  conversing  with 
the  General  on  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
and  delicately  apologizing  for  the  opposition 
which  the  appropriation  in  his  favor  had 
experienced  m  that  body,  the  General  with 


great  naivetfe,  and  never-failing  presence 
of  mind,  interrupted  him  with  this  happy 
remark:  '*I,  sir,  am  one  of  the  opposition. 
The  gift  is  so  munificent,  so  far  exceeding 
the  services  of  the  individual,  that  had  I 
been  a  member  of  Congress,  I  must  have 
voted  against  it.'* 
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THE  conclusion  of  peace  which  ends 
the  Spanish- American  war  marks  a 
new  epoch  in  history,  not  only  for  the 
United  States,  but  likewise  for  Europe. 
The  United  States  has  taken  an  import- 
ant step  toward  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  American  continent;  it  has  also 
reached  beyond  that,  and  claimed  its 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  world's 
affairs.  Since  it  now  controls  the  West 
Indies,  the  construction  of  the  Nicarag- 
uan  Canal  will  be  no  longer  delayed. 
Then  will  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  Union  be  brought  into  closer 
relations,  which  will  be  of  important  sig- 
nificance, not  only  for  the  commerce  but 
for  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States. 

From  San  Francisco  westward,  by  way 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Ladrone  and  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  will  be  developed 
into  strongholds  of  American  power,  the 
United  States  will  reach  across  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  will  have 
a  powerful  voice  in  deciding  the  destiny 
of  Eastern  Asia;  for  it  has  there  just  as 
important  commercial  interests  to  foster 
and  protect  as  any  of  the  European 
powers.  That  it  realizes  fully  the  im- 
portance of  this  and  other  questions  at 
issue,  is  evinced  by  the  promptness  with 
which  it  is  proceeding  to  a  notable 
strengthening  of  its  navy  and  standing 
army. 

With  what  force  and  energy  the  Union 
enters  upon  its  rightful  position  among 
the  controlling  nations  of  the  world  will 
be  shown  by  a  glance  at  its  material  re- 
sources and  productive  capacity.  There 
is,  first,  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1898,  the  Union  had  a 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports  amount- 
ing to  2,500,000,000  marks  ($595,000,- 
000),  while  all  the  European  nations 
show  a  more  or  less  important  deficit  in 
their  balance  of  trade — Germany  about 
700,000,000  marks  ($166,600,000),  and 
England  about  2,400,600,000  marks 
($571,200,000).     Other  comparisons  are 
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equally  instructive.  John  Shafroth,  in 
his  speech  before  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  the  26th  of  May  last,  gave  the 
following  statistical  data : 

In  the  year  1890,  the  property  of  the 
United  States  was  valued  at  $62,000,000,- 
000,  while  the  property  of  the  whole 
world  was  estimated  at  $290,000,000,000. 
The  American  people,  who  number  70,- 
000,000  souls,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  possess,  therefore, 
more  than  one- fifth  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  human  race.  The  Union  has  182,000 
miles  of  railways,  half  as  much  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  entire.  In  the  year 
1892,  the  freight  transported  in  the  United 
States  was  equivalent  to  845,000,000  tons 
carried  a  distance  of  100  miles;  in  the 
same  year  all  other  countries  together 
transported  the  same  distance  only  503,- 
000,000  tons.  The  annual  earnings  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  are 
about  $1,000,000,000,  nearly  half  the  rail- 
way receipts  of  the  whole  world,  which 
amount  to  $2,515,000,000.  The  steam 
marine  of  the  United  States  registers  14,- 
400,000  horse-power,  one- third  of  the  reg- 
istered steam  tonnage  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1896,  the  United  States 
produced  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and 
out  of  the  13,000,000  bales  produced  by 
by  the  whole  world,  the  Union  alone  con- 
sumed 3,500,000  bales — that  is,  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
the  human  race.  Its  production  of  cer- 
reals  is  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  crops 
of  the  world  entire.  Its  output  of  coal  in 
1897  reached  198,000,000  tons ;  while  all 
other  countries  combined  produced  only 
twice  as  much — in  round  numbers  400,- 
000,000  tons.  The  telegraph  lines  of  the 
world  included,  in  1897,  4,908,000  miles 
of  wire,  of  which  2,506,000  miles,  or  more 
than  half,  are  in  the  United  States.  The 
postal  service  of  the  world  transports 
yearly  17,000,000,000  letters,  of  which 
the  United  States  alone  sends  5,000,000,- 
000.  The  mechanical  appliances  which 
'  the  United  States  employs  to  aid  and  sup- 
plement human  labor  comprise  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  equipment  of  the  entire 
world. 

These  figures,  to  which  might  be 
added  others  equally  significant,  will 
suflSce  to  show  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  respect  to  their  re- 
sources and  capacity  of  performance,  can 
no  longer  be  compared  with  any  other 
single  nation;  the  comparison  must  be 
made  with  the  entire  rest  of  the  world. 


They  form  the  clearest  and  most  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  United  States  is,  in 
fact,  a  great  world  power,  and  as  such 
must  have  a  world  policy. 

Thus  far,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
cause  to  regret  the  development  of  this 
power;  we  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  to  all  man- 
kind. We  can,  indeed,  see  the  numerous 
dark  spots  which  shadow  the  condition  of 
the  American  people;  but  when  one 
compares  with  these  the  many  bright 
spots,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  far  more 
lights  than  shadows.  The  American  na- 
tional character  wins  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  frankness  and 
intelligence  of  this  national  character,  its 
tireless  energy  and  ardor  for  improve- 
ment, are  given  the  conditions  and  the 
strength  which  modify  even  the  defects 
of  the  people  and  shield  them  from  the 
dangers  of  degeneration.  Labor,  free- 
dom, tolerance — these  are  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  American  statehood 
rests,  and  upon  which  it  can  securely  rest 
in  future. 

The  Americans  have  no  aristocratic 
caste,  bom  with  the  pretension  of  being 
better  than  other  men,  and  for  whose 
benefit  the  masses  should  toil;  they  have 
no  clericalism  which  seeks  to  rule,  and 
finds  in  all  progress  an  enemy  that  must 
be  resisted  at  every  cost;  they  have, 
finally,  no  bureaucratic  traditions,  which 
stifle  every  movement  toward  freedom, 
and  make  the  citizen  the  slave  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  State.  This  does  not  please 
many  European  diplomats  and  their  ad- 
herents, and  they  give  unrestrained  ex- 
pression to  their  aversion  to  the  **free 
and  equal  masses,*'  the  **  plebeians,"  etc. 
They  would  even  give  expression  to  this 
aversion  in  overt  acts,  if,  indeed,  the 
United  States  had  not  already  become  too 
great  a  power  to  be  bullied. 

The  Kreuz  Zeiiung  (Berlin)  has  been 
greatly  distressed  over  the  reasons  which 
have  led  us  in  the  present  war  to  side 
with  the  United  States.  After  consider- 
ing and  demolishing  several  of  such 
reasons,  it  is  all  the  more  forcibly  struck 
by  the  final  one,  **  because  the  United 
States  is  a  republic." 

That  is  very  superficially  conceived. 
If  we  had  ever  rhapsodized  over  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  as  such» 
we  should  have  been  long  ago  thor- 
oughly cured  of  such  delusions  by  what 
has  happened  in  France.     We  are  not 
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conceroed  with  the  outward  form,  but 
with  the  substance — the  independent, 
self-reliant  citizenship;  the  respect  for 
honest  labor;  the  tolerance  of  free 
thought  and  action;  the  generous,  un- 
prejudiced humanity  of  thought,  feeling 
and  deed.  All  these  things  we  have  not 
found  in  Spain,  nor  among  many  of  the 
friends  of  Spain. 

What  would  have  happened  had  Spain 
triumphed  in  this  war  ?  National  dark- 
ness, narrowness  and  corruption  would 
have  prevailed;  and  everywhere  the  ad- 
vocates of  political  and  clerical  absolut- 
ism, which  the  Spanish  governmental 
system  breeds  and  fosters,  would  have 
gained  new  and  important  strength.  But 
this  has  not  happened,  and  for  these 
reasons  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  vic- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  a  triumph  for 
progress  and  a  gain  for  mankind. 

The  new  world  power  has  now  some 
new  and  difficult  problems  to  solve. 
Cuba  will  present  a  serious  task,  and  the 
Philippine  question  will  be  still  more 
complex  and  difficult.  Cuba  can  be 
managed  by  the  Americans  alone,  but 
the  Philippines  are  a  realm  in  which  the 
interests  of  other  great  Powers  meet  and 
collide.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  government  meets  and 
solves  the  problem,  will  be  seen  and 
demonstrated  whether  it  can  command 
wisdom  and  moderation  proportionate 
to  its  opportunity  and  power. — Frank- 
furter Zeitung^  Aug.  20^  18^8, 


HINDOO  PHILOSOPHY. 


IN  a  recent  lecture  which  is  reported  in 
the  Record  of  Christian  IVorky  Pundita 
Ramabai  referred  to  the  **  philosophy*'  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  explained  what  she 
considered  its  depressing  influence  on  the 
people  of  India.    She  said  : 

*'  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  that  philosophy,  and  what  did 
I  find  ?  I  will  give  you  an  idea  in  my 
own  language.  It  means  just  this:  You 
are  to  take  the  whole  universe  PS  nothing 
but  falsehood.  You  are  to  think  that  it 
does  not  exist.  You  do  not  exist.  I  do 
not  exist.  When  you  realize  that,  that 
is  philosophy.  Can  you  realize  it? 
There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  great 
being  called  Brahma,  and  that  person 
was  no  person  at  all,  but  something  like 
air,  full  of  joy  and  knowledge.  Can  you 
think  of  air  as  being  fuU  of  joy  and 


knowledge?  I  can  not  understand  it, 
but  philosophy  tells  you  that  you  have 
to  believe  that  this  being,  full  of  joy  and 
knowledge,  without  any  personality,  ex- 
isted once  upon  a  time.  That  being  had 
no  mind.  It  did  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing or  have  anything  near  it,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  it  did  not  understand 
anything.  Then  there  came  another 
being  just  like  himself,  and  that  being 
was  nothing  but  darkness.  It  was  all 
falsehood.  Now  this  air  united  with  that 
darkness  and  assumed  personality.  It 
became  male  and  female,  and  as  that  per- 
son had  formed  all  things,  the  logical  in- 
ference is  that  everything  is  falsehood. 
The  birds  and  beasts  that  you  see  do  not 
exist.  You  do  not  exist.  When  you  re- 
alize that  you  have  no  personality  what- 
ever, you  have  no  life,  no  knowledge, 
nothing,  then  you  have  attained  the 
highest  perfection  of  what  is  called 
**yoga,"  and  that  gives  you  liberation, 
and  you  are  liberated  from  your  body, 
and  you  become  like  him,  without  any 
personality.  You  draw  on  the  black- 
board zero,  plus  zero,  minus  zero,  multi- 
plied by  zero,  divided  by  zero,  and  it 
equals  zero.  It  is  just  that,  and  nothing 
more. 

''  And  what  has  that  philosophy  done 
for  the  people  of  India  ?  A  tree  is  judged 
by  its  fruits.  An  apple-tree  cannot  bring 
forth  a  pear,  but  it  will  bring  forth  its 
own  kind.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
that  philosophy  must  be  judged  by  its 
fruit.  You  are  a  people  of  some  feeling. 
Everything  is  real.  You  feel  that  when 
other  people  are  starving  you  ought  to 
give  them  something  to  eat;  but  out  in 
India  they  do  not  feS  that.  Men  do  not 
feel  any  sympathy  for  others.  They  do  not 
feel  for  people  who  are  starving  or  being 
killed  in  war.  In  our  late  famine  our 
philosophers  felt  no  compassion  for  suf- 
ferers, and  did  not  help  the  needy.  For 
why  should  they  help  when  they  claimed 
the  suffering  was  not  real  ?— neither  were 
the  dying  children  real.  The  first  result 
then  of  the  philosophy  is  the  basest 
cruelty  and  selfishness;  no  compassion 
for  sufferers  and  supreme  egoism. 

*  *  To  study  Hindoo  philosophy,  it  is  best 
to  visit  India  and  experience  it.  Plenty 
of  opportunities  are  afforded,  even  if  you 
go  only  to  Bombay.  That  city  is  very 
large,  and  it  is  very  hot  there;  but  that 
will  make  no  difference  to  philosophers 
who  never  experience  heat  at  all.  The 
people  of  India  and  the  philosophers  who 
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have  studied  with  the  learned  men  ought 
to  feel  alike  toward  all  people  and  all 
beings;  but  they  never  show  a  particle  of 
kindness  to  the  women,  and  their  lives 
are  made  so  unbearable  that  they  want  to 
kill  themselves.  These  philosophers 
have  shown  mercy  toward  all  lower  ani- 
mals. They  have  established  hospitals 
for  animals,  but  they  have  never  estab- 
lished hospitals  for  women.  The  preach- 
ers who  have  come  over  here  to  preach 
Buddhism  to  the  American  people  have 
established  a  hospital  for  animals  in 
Bombay.  In  that  hospital  there  is  a 
ward  devoted  to  bugs,  and  a  man  is  hired 
to  feed  those  bugs  on  his  blood  every 
night.  They  never  take  any  thought  of 
the  women  who  are  dying  under  the 
weight  of  this  philosophy,  but  they  show 
their  charity  toward  the  bugs.  I  recom- 
mend that  hospital  for  the  edification  of 
American  students  of  Buddhism.  Let 
them  stay  one  night  in  that  bug  ward. 
That  will  repay  them  for  all  their  labors 
in  studying  that  philosophy." 


THE  SKYLARK. 


John  Burroughs  relates  that  a  number 
of  years  ago  a  friend  in  England  sent  him 
a  score  of  skylarks  in  a  cage.  He  gave 
them  their  liberty  in  a  field  near  where  he 
lived.  They  drifted  away,  and  he  never 
heard  or  saw  them  again.  But  one  Sun- 
day a  Scotchman  from  a  neighboring 
city  called  on  him  and  declared,  with  vis- 
ible excitement,  that  on  his  way  along 
the  road  he  had  heard  a  skylark.  He 
was  not  dreaming;  he  knew  it  was  a 
skylark,  though  he  had  not  heard  one 
since  he  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  before.  The 
song  had  given  him  infinitely  more  pleas- 
ure than  it  would  have  have  given  to 
the  naturalist  himself.  Many  years  ago 
some  skylarks  were  liberated  on  Long 
Island,  and  they  became  established 
there,  and  may  now  occasionally  be  heard 
in  certain  localities.  One  summer  day  a 
lover  of  birds  journeyed  out  from  the  city 
in  order  to  observe  them.  A  lark  was 
soaring  and  singing  in  the  sky  above 
him.  An  old  Irishman  came  along  and 
suddenly  stopped  as  if  transfixed  to  the 
spot.  A  look  of  mingled  delight  and  in- 
Ijty  came  into  his  face.  Was  he 
■  ''aring  the  bird  of  his  youth  ?  He 
is  hat  and  turned  his  face  sky- 
with  moving  lips  and  stream- 


ing eyes  stood  a  long  time  regarding  the 
bird.  '*Ah,''  thought  the  student  of 
nature,  *'  if  I  could  only  hear  the  bird  as 
he  hears  that  song  with  his  ears!**  To 
the  man  of  science  it  was  only  a  bird  song 
to  be  critically  compared  to  a  score  of 
others,  but  to  the  other  it  brought  back 
his  youth  and  all  those  long-gone  days 
on  his  native  hills !  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  the  man  who  studies 
the  Bible  in  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
learning  and  the  one  who  hears  it  in  songs 
of  heaven  and  eternal  life;  the  attitude  of 
the  one  is  cold  and  critical,  the  other 
finds  his  heart  melted  and  flowing  out  in 
love  as  he  listens  to  the  divine  melody. — 
HomiUHc  Review, 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  TERM. 


A  RKMINISCKNCE. 


MRS.  MARY  D.  SCHAEFFBR. 


1WAS  only  sixteen;  but  fortified  with 
a  teacher's  certificate,  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  local  School  Board  and 
the  school-house  key,  I  started  out  one 
bright  September  morning  to  realize  my 
earliest  dream. 

Teaching  seemed  to  me  an  ideal  profes- 
sion, and  I  had  planned  to  have  the  best 
preparation  that  years  of  study  could 
give;  but  I  was  hardly  out  of  the  public 
schools  when  circumstances  threw  me  on 
my  own  resources.  Of  course,  I  was  dis- 
appointed, and  felt  wholly  disqualified  to 
measure  up  to  my  high  ideals;  but  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent's examination  and  receiving 
the  notice  of  my  election  as  teacher  of  the 
Weigh  Lock  school,  my  spirits  rose,  and 
I  soon  found  myself  planning  great  things 
for  the  school  term  about  to  open. 

It  was  the  custom  in  our  district  to  send 
the  newly- elected  teacher  down  to  the 
Weigh  Lock,  where  teachers  as  well  as 
boats  were  weighed  in  the  balances  before 
being  sent  farther  on.  The  result  of  such 
experimenting  on  the  children  never 
seemed  to  claim  any  attention. 

In  the  days  when  the  coal  regions  sent 
their  products  to  the  cities  beyond  by 
means  of  canal  boats  and  mules,  the 
Weigh  Lock  was  of  some  importance^ 
and  the  boatmen  and  few  officials  who 
built  their  homes  on  the  broadest 
stretches  of  the  towpath  had  enough 
children  among  them  to  necessitate  the 
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providing  of  a  school  house  and  a  teacher. 
The  Weigh  Lock  school  house  was  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town  to 
whose  school  district  it  belonged,  and 
consequently  received  but  little  supervis- 
ion from  the  oflScial  Board.  The  build- 
ing, a  small  twelve- by-fourteen  room, 
was,  however,  beautifully  located  on  one 
of  the  broadest  parts  of  the  towpath, 
giving  ample  space  on  its  three  sides  for 
a  fine  playground.  From  the  door  one 
looked  across  the  lazy  waters  of  the  canal 
to  the  dark  green  hills  beyond,  while  the 
windows  in  the  rear  were  just  above  the 
swiftly  moving  waters  of  the  L.  river 
wherein  were  reflected  the  beauties  of  a 
mountain  range  towering  high  above  it. 
The  building  was  not  only  in  the  midst 
of  nature's  quiet  beauties;  here  nature's 
grandeur  and  power  were  also  at  their 
highest  when  the  storm  swept  up  and 
down  the  narrow  valley,  almost  lifting  the 
school  house  from  its  foundations,  mak- 
ing the  rusty  old  stove  totter  danger- 
ously, and  bringing  more  fear  to  the 
teacher  than  to  the  pupils,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  it. 

I  had  always  considered  the  first  day's 
work  in  the  schoolroom  as  one  of  special 
importance,  and  had  many  theories  con- 
cerning it,  believing  whatever  impres- 
sions were  then  made  would  have  a  last- 
ing effect  in  the  work  of  the  entire  term. 
As  I  started  out  that  momentous  morning, 
I  was  still  thinking  of  first  impressions, 
and  thereby  greatly  shortened  the  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  my  walk.  As  I  neared 
the  little  building,  which  stood  some  dis- 
tance from  any  dwelling,  there  was  no 
one  in  sight.  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
to  find  I  had  no  use  for  the  experiments 
I  had  planned  as  I  imagined  the  children 
about  the  school  house  door  or  on  their 
way  to  meet  me.  It  was  with  a  pleasur- 
able sense  of  possession  and  authority 
that  I  handled  the  large  brass  key.  The 
rusty  lock  turned  slowly,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  diflficulty  that  I  opened  the 
door  suflBciently  wide  to  permit  me  to 
enter  side-wise  and  see  the  fallen  mortar 
which  lay  in  a  heap  back  of  it.  A  sense 
of  aloneness  and  desolation  came  over 
me,  and  I  looked  longingly  up  and  down 
the  towpath  for  the  pupils  for  whom  I 
had  planned  such  a  pleasant  opening 
day;  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  so 
I  again  started  to  investigate  my  posses- 
sions. Stumbling  over  poker,  shovel, 
ashes  and  furniture,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  windows,  threw  open  the  heavy  shut-  I 


ters,  and  saw  there  was  no  lack  of  venti- 
lating sources,  as  there  was  not  a  whole 
pane  of  glass  in  any  of  the  six  sashes. 
Evidently  the  glass  had  been  a  tempting 
target  for  stone-throwing  boys,  and  the 
room  a  resort  for  tramps  in  their  summer 
wanderings  up  and  down  the  towpath. 

With  an  amused  as  well  as  distressed 
sense  of  having  no  one  over  whom  to  ex- 
ercise a  kind  authority,  I  sat  down  on 
the  little  platform  to  view  the  situation 
and  collect  my  thoughts.  I  found  my 
outlook  high  and  deep.  Through  the 
crevices  in  the  roof  I  had  a  cheery  view 
of  bright  skies,  and  through  the  broken, 
uneven  floor  there  were  visions  of  a  gloomy 
cellar  beneath.  As  I  looked  out  through 
the  much-open  windows  at  the  quiet 
beauty  of  my  surroundings,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  Irish  peasant's  reply 
to  a  tourist  commenting  on  the  beautiful 
scenery  about  her  unfruitful  land — **  Yes, 
everything  to  look  at,  but  nothing  to 
ate."  I,  too,  had  everything  to  look  at, 
but  no  one  to  teach,  and  not  much  of  a 
place  to  teach  in.  But  with  me,  to  meet 
a  diflSculty  aroused  a  desire  to  overcome 
it,  and  I  now  determined  to  spend  a  part 
of  the  day  in  making  that  schoolroom 
more  presentable. 

Removing  some  of  the  daintier  articles 
of  dress  that  had  seemed  to  me  a  nec- 
essary equipment  for  a  first  day's  favor- 
able impression,  I  pinned  up  my  pretty 
gingham  gown,  and  with  the  rusty 
shovel,  dilapidated  brooms  and  leaky 
buckets,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
cobwebs,  ashes,  cigar  stumps,  broken 
pipes,  mortar,  etc.,  etc.  Even  that  pre- 
liminary attack  made  the  room  look 
cheerier  and  more  habitable.  But  the 
conquering  spirit  was  upon  me,  and  while 
it  occurred  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  divert  the  waters  of  the  river  into  a 
channel  running  through  the  schoolroom 
and  out  again  into  the  canal,  I  lost  no  time 
in  dreaming,  but  dipped  my  leaky  pails 
in  the  canal,  threw  the  water  that  re- 
mained in  them  into  the  room,  and  vigor- 
ously applied  my  stumpy  brooms  until 
the  water  disappeared  into  the  cellar  be- 
neath. Fortunately  the  water  supply  was 
near  and  inexhaustible,  as  I  never  before 
nor  ever  since  used  so  much  water  in  a 
cleansing  process. 

Then  while  I  sat  outside  in  the  sun, 
ate  my  lunch  and  lessened  the  dampness 
of  my  skirts  and  shoes,  the  breeze  blew 
through  the  room,  making  it  sweet  and 
dry.     After  a  little  rearranging  of  fumi- 
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ture,  and  some  attention  to  my  personal 
appearance,  it  was  with  real  satisfaction 
I  again  ascended  my  platform  ontlook. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  pair  of  eyes  looking  through 
one  of  the  windows,  leisurely  yet  eagerly 
taking  in  every  detail  of  the  cleansed 
room,  and  the  stranger  on  the  platform. 
Not  wishing  to  disturb  his  scrutiny,  and 
enjoying  the  evident  approval  settling 
upon  his  face,  I  kept  very  quiet  until  a 
shrill  little  voice  said,  **  Are  you  the  new 
teacher?"  In  response  to  my  **Yes, 
aren't  you  coming  to  school  to-day?"  he 
said,  **  Oh,  no,  we  don't  have  school  the 
first  day  of  the  term;  the  teacher  comes 
and  fixes  things,  then  some  one  finds  out 
she  is  here,  and  we  come  the  next  day." 
And  as  he  ran  down  the  towpath,  he 
shouted  back,  **IU1  tell  the  rest,  and 
we'll  all  be  here  to-morrow." 

As  my  eyes  followed  his  retreating  fig- 
ure, I  realized  that  the  first  day  of  the 
term  was  over,  and  that  I  had  not  done 
one  of  the  many  things  I  had  been  plan- 
ning for  weeks  before;  but  I  was  grateful 
to  the  boy  for  the  comforting  assurance 
that  for  one  day  at  least  I  had  done  every- 
thing that  was  expected  of  me. 


THE  WAY  IS  HARD. 


'THEY 


THAT  ARE  IN  SIN  ARE  IN  THE 
PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN." 


REV.   JOHN  W.    CHADWICK. 


WOE  to  the  preacher  and  the  congre- 
gation of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said, 
"Behold,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  who  hath  a  pleasant 
voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instru- 
ment !"  In  our  liberal  churches  the  doc- 
trines of  the  love  of  God  and  the  divine 
forgiveness  have  often  tended  to  obscure 
the  laws  of  moral  retribution.  **God 
likes  to  forgive  little  boys:  that's  what 
He's  for,"  a  budding  Universalist  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  in  justification  of  his 
latest  peccadillo.  There  is  as  much  lib- 
eral theology  of  a  certain  sort  compressed 
in  that  as  of  charcoal  in  the  diamond. 
*  *  We  must  preach  the  doctrine  of  hatred, ' ' 
says  Emerson,  **when  love  pules  and 
whines. ' '  No,  not  of  hatred,  but  of  *  *  the 
terrible  things  in  righteousness,"  the 
sternness  of  the  moral  law, — a  sternness 
which  is  not  the  negation,  but  the  ex- 
^"•-^ssion,  of  Almighty  Love. 


In  choosing  a  title  for  this  discourse, 
one  of  the  first  I  hit  upon  was  **  A  Holy 
Fear;"  and  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  I  did 
well  in  changing  it  to  another.  Holy 
means  healthy;  and  that  there  is  a  healthy 
fear  inherent  in  any  just  perception  of  a 
man's  relations  to  the  moral  law  there 
cannot,  I  think,  be  any  slightest  doubt. 
Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  no  doubt, 
but  love  is  very  far  from  being  perfect  in 
a  very  great  majority  of  human  hearts; 
and,  while  this  condition  lasts,  a  whole- 
some fear  is  a  desideratum  not  to  be  de- 
spised. **The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  goodness,"  says  the  Old 
Testament.  **The  beginning  of  wis- 
dom," it  is  commonly  rendered;  but  wis- 
dom here,  as  in  many  other  places,  has 
the  force  of  goodnsss.  This  doctrine  of 
the  genesis  of  goodness  is  not  one  that 
any  well- instructed  evolutionist  would 
accept.  Darwin  found  the  beginning  of 
goodness  in  the  gregarious  tendency  of 
animal  races,  and  Spencer  finds  it  in  the 
tendency  of  certain  actions  to  produce 
pleasure  and  of  others  to  produce  pain. 
So  far  as  fear  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  beginning  of  goodness,  it  was  the  fear 
of  man,  and  not  the  fear  of  God.  So 
much  for  the  historical  aspect;  and  for 
the  individual  the  beginning  of  goodness 
ife  not  the  fear  of  "  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,"  but  of  the  father  or  the  mother 
who  is  on  earth.  Fear  of  their  punish- 
ment, of  their  displeasure,  of  their  blame, 
of  their  disappointment,  of  their  grief, — 
these  are  the  beginning  of  goodness  for 
the  growing  child.  They  are  not  only 
the  beginning:  they  are  a  continual  moral 
brace  and  spur.  Many  a  grown  man  and 
woman  is  kept  from  shameful  courses  by 
the  thought  of  the  old  folks  at  home,  the 
fear  of  doing  anything  that  would  bring 
down  their  venerable  heads  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  But  the  wholesome  fear  which 
encourages  men  to  diflScult  duty,  and 
shames  them  out  of  meanness,  and  keeps 
them  from  excess,  is  made  up  of  many 
parts.  The  fear  of  statutory  penalties, 
wholesome  enough  in  many  instances,  is 
but  the  smallest  part  of  it.  Another  is 
the  fear  of  social  disesteem,  of  the  clear- 
eyed  rebuke  of  noble  friends,  of  the  re- 
buke their  character  and  their  ideals 
would  minister  if  they  did  not,  could  not, 
speak  one  word;  if  they  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  committed  fault.  Another 
part  of  it  is  the  fear  of  what  a  brutish  vice 
may  brand  upon  the  physical  organism; 
another,  of  that  entanglement  in  which 
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every  secret  act  of  wickedness  involves 
the  doer  soon  or  late,  the  little  sin  ever 
steadily  compelling  a  greater.  Again, 
what  fear  more  wholesome  than  the  fear 
of  being  what  we  hate,  of  missing  those 
beatitudes  which  have  been  promised  to 
us  by  our  most  serious  and  consecrated 
hours?  There  is  no  need  to  go  beyond 
the  present  life  for  a  fear  so  noble  and 
constraining  that  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible for  any  soul  on  which  it  had  fairly 
delivered  itself  to  choose  the  evil  way. 
But  it  is  an  absurd  idea,  a  ridiculous 
assumption,  that,  because  "we  still  have 
judgment  here,"  a  future  life  can  have 
for  us  no  fear.  Fear  enough — the  fear  of 
entering  on  another  life  conscious  that  we 
have  miserably  squandered  this,  the  fear 
of  an  accusing  memory  dimming  the 
lustre  of  the  bright  immortal  years,  the 
fear  of  meeting  those  whose  noble  expec- 
tation we  have  not  fulfilled,  the  fear  of 
being  known  at  length  for  what  we  inly 
are.  The  preacher  of  religion  who  does 
not  seek  to  bring  to  bear  upon  his  people's 
mmds  these  **  terrors  of  the  Lord"  is 
doing  his  prophetic  duty  in  a  miserably 
imperfect  way. 

Meantime,  **we  still  have  judgment 
here;"  and  Macbeth  spoke  for  universal 
man  when  he  declared  that,  if  his  crime 
might  have  its  be  all  and  its  end- all  here 
upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  heid 
jump  the  life  to  come.  As  *  *  a  hangman's 
whip  to  hold  the  wretch  in  order,"  the 
fear  of  hell  has  never  been  a  potent  in- 
strument. The  circles  of  the  *  *  j  udgment 
here  "  are  quite  as  numerous  and  deepen 
down  as  formidably  and  fearfully  as  those 
which  Dante  threaded  round  and  down, 
till  in  the  lowest  deep  he  found  Satan, 
half  apparent,  jammed  like  a  ragged 
stopper  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  There 
is  first  the  hell  of  physical  misery  and 
degradation  and  defect.  This  is  the  hell 
of  saints  who  have  not  kept  the  body's 
sacred  law;  of  restless  women  who  can 
never  find  enough  to  do  or  to  be  done; 
of  the  victims  of  society,  so  called — 
the  round  of  frivolous  excitements  from 
which  come  prostration  and  collapse;  of 
men  who  run  the  race  for  wealth  till 
something  breaks,  and  henceforth  they 
are  mere  physical  and  mental  wrecks 
along  the  road  where  others  are  in  full 
career.  This  is  the  hell  of  drunkards,  of 
debauchees,  a  hell  fierce — flaming  in  their 
faces,  burning  away  their  physical  nobil- 
ity with  its  intolerable  rage.  It  is  much 
wider  in  its  scope  than  we  are  wont  to 


think.  As  the  violet  of  the  spectrum 
shades  into  colors  that  we  might  see  if  we 
had  better  eyes,  so,  if  we  did  but  know  it, 
there  is  many  a  physical  penalty  that  we 
do  not  note  as  such,  that  with  our  dull 
eyes  we  do  not  perceive  at  all,  but  which, 
it  we  were  more  observant,  or  if  we  had 
better  eyes,  we  might  see  plainly  enough. 
We  read  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament 
that,  as  He  prayed,  the  fashion  of  His 
countenance  was  altered.  The  story 
carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  a  uni- 
versal law.  Every  man's  face  is  being 
daily,  hourly,  altered  by  his  prayers,  by 
the  desires  which  he  allows  himself,  by 
the  dominant  passions  of  his  life.  There 
is  many  a  face  that  is  now  hateful  and 
repellent  which  might  have  been  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  but  for  some  secret 
shame,  some  fatal  tendency  of  thought  or 
will,  some  adultery  of  the  heart.  It  is 
not  the  sensual  vices  only  that  insure 
these  penalties.  Greed  and  vanity  and 
pride  all  twitch  the  mask  aside,  and  show 
the  actual  man.  And  such  is  the  unity 
of  soul  and  body  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  there  can  be  any  moral 
aberration  which  does  not  register  itself 
upon  the  physical  man, — not  on  his  face 
alone,  but  on  his  total  life.  "I  am  all 
face,"  said  the  naked  beggar  to  Mon- 
taigne,— his  whole  body  equally  tough- 
ened to  the  weather.  So  is  the  universal 
human  body  equally  plastic  to  the  stress 
of  good  and  evil  thoughts,  of  high  and 
low  ideals.  If  we  could  have  a  perfect 
chemistry,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  de- 
tect in  each  man's  bodily  tissues  an  *' ab- 
stract and  brief  chronicle  "  of  all  the  vices 
of  his  past  life,  of  all  the  ignoble  passions 
to  which  in  the  sphere  of  the  imagination 
he  has  allowed  full  swing,  though  he  has 
not  dared  to  put  them  into  the  concrete 
of  action. 

But  the  hell  of  physical  deterioration, 
ruin,  and  defect  is  not  the  only  hell  of 
those  whose  faults  are  on  the  sensual 
side;  and  there  are  faults  much  deadlier 
than  these, — faults  which  make  no  appre- 
ciable registry  upon  the  physical  man. 
No  one  can  study  the  New  Testament 
without  seeing  that,  as  between  the  brutal 
and  the  fiendish  sins, — the  sins  of  sensual 
passion  and  the  sins  of  selfish  and  mali- 
cious calculation, — ^Jesus  was  kindly  and 
sympathetic  with  the  former  every  time. 
They  were  much  less  heinous  than  the 
latter,  in  his  eyes.  But  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  Christendom  have  in  general 
reversed  this  order.     I  leave  you  to  de- 
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termine  whether  Jesus  was  mistaken  in 
the  distinction  that  he  made.  Your  de- 
cision against  him  would  be  immediate 
if  the  measure  of  a  fault  were  to  be  found 
in  the  amount  of  physical  penalty  that  it 
entails.  For  it  is  evident  that  our  calcu- 
lating and  malicious  faults  entail  no  such 
obvious  physical  penalties  as  our  faults 
of  sensual  passion.  Are  they,  then,  less 
severely  punished?  Nay;  for  the  hell 
of  physical  deterioration  is  but  one  hell 
of  many  in  the  range  of  natural  penalty 
for  vice  and  crime.  Even  for  the  sensual 
fault,  the  physical  penalty  is  but  the 
smallest  part.  Another  is  the  public 
shame,  though  there  has  been  no  formal, 
public  arraignment;  the  consciousness  of 
pitying  or  averted  eyes,  the  visible  grief 
and  shame  of  nearest  Mends,  the  dread 
of  sinking  to  some  lower  deep,  the  haunt- 
ing memory  of  days  once  pure  and  sweet, 
the  sense  of  banishment  n-om  the  society 
of  the  purest  and  the  best,  whom  still  the 
weak  and  erring  often  reverence  in  their 
inmost  hearts.  Then,  too,  there  is  for 
almost  every  sensual  fault  a  hell  of  corre- 
lated shame  and  sin.  The  secret  fault 
escapes  a  hundred  social  penalties  that 
wait  on  the  discovered  vice  or  crime, 
only  to  plunge  into  a  vortex  of  tempta- 
tions to  new  forms  of  guilt,  through 
which  the  hardiest  mariner  may  not  hope 
to  steer  his  way  safely.  You  may  at  once 
recall  the  saying  of  George  Eliot:  **  Under 
every  guilty  secret  there  is  hidden  a 
brood  of  guilty  wishes  whose  unwhole- 
some, infecting  life  is  cherished  by  the 
darkness.  The  contaminating  effect  of 
deeds  oftener  lies  in  the  commission  than 
in  the  consequent  adjustment  of  our  de- 
sires,— the  enlistment  of  our  self-interest 
on  the  side  of  falsity."  Well  may  we 
pray,  as  did  the  Psalmist,  to  be  saved 
from  secret  faults:  they  are  such  mothers 
of  lies,  of  insincerity,  of  dishonesty,  of 
faithlessness.    They  are 

"the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And,  ever  widening,  slowly  silence  all." 

Can  you  not  conceive  of  faults  which,  in 
their  first  inception,  have  but  little  power 
to  curse  and  kill,  but  which,  to  preserve 
their  secret,  have  so  walled  themselves 
about  with  various  obstructions  that  no 
good  influence  can  penetrate  to  them,  and 
the  man  cannot  break  through  into  the 
freedom  of  a  sincere  and  simple  life  ?  It 
is  a  tragedy  which  repeats  itself  as  regu- 
larly as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Happy 
are  they  who  are  quite  sure  that  it  has 


never  touched  their  lives  with  even  a 
passing  shadow ! 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  inveterate 
sinner  may  be  so  hardened  in  his  fault, 
may  be  so  deaf  to  the  rebuke  of  con- 
science through  prolonged  neglect  of  her 
persuasive  voice,  that  nothing  shall  dis- 
turb him  in  the  base  enjoyment  of  his 
evil  way.  Is  this  escape  from  punish- 
ment, or  is  it  the  worst  possible  punish- 
ment that  can  come  upon  a  man, — to  be 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins?  But  this  is 
slow  to  come ;  and  till  it  comes,  through 
infinite  degrees  of  moral  lapse,  what  ac- 
cusation and  what  punishment  there  is 
prepared  for  every  sinful  heart !  I  see 
not  what  necessity  there  is  for  "future 
punishment,''  as  if  within  the  limits  of 
this  present  life  the  resources  of  Omnipo- 
tence were  not  suflScient  for  the  reward  of 
every  man  according  to  his  works.  The 
punishment  is  oftentimes  so  great,  so  ter- 
rible, that  it  would  seem  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  offence  committed^ 
did  we  not  know  that  by  such  punish- 
ment the  erring  heart  is  made  to  see 
*'how  awful  goodness  is,  and  virtue  in 
her  shape  how  lovely, — see,  and  pine  its 
loss."  Once  let  a  man  depart  from  the 
right  way,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
terrible  fatality  through  which,  at  every 
turn,  he  is  reminded  of  his  fault.  Things 
that  are  blessedness  to  other  men,  are 
grief  and  pain  to  him.  The  air  so  pure, 
the  sky  without  a  cloud,  the  spring  sa 
fresh  and  sweet,  the  earth's  warm  cover- 
let of  snow  so  white  and  pure,  are  images 
of  lost  beatitudes.  Will  he  seek  forgetful- 
ness  in  the  pages  of  some  pleasant  book? 
Suddenly  he  sees  himself  as  in  a 
mirror, — his  meanness  or  his  cruelty,  his 
selfishness  or  his  dishonesty,  his  faithless- 
ness to  sacred  trusts  of  business  or  of 
home,  depicted  there  so  vividly  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  author  must  have  intended 
every  word  for  him.  If  not  directly,  then 
by  contrast,  he  is  reminded  of  his  secret 
shame. 

"The  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  kmg,'^ 

the  Prince  of  Denmark  says.  A  capital 
device!  How  many  consciences  have 
been  caught  in  such  a  net  from  first  ta 
last!  more,  I  have  sometimes  thought, 
than  in  the  meshes  of  the  preacher's 
homily ;  so  many  that  I  find  it  hard  ta 
understand  the  accusation  of  the  drama 
as  immoral,  thinking  that,  if  evil  men 
would  not  be  stricken  to  the  heart  by 
what  passes  on  the  stage,  they  had  better 
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Stay  at  home.  Then,  too,  what  accusa- 
tion and  what  punishment  for  errine  men 
there  is  in  the  high  trust  and  noble  ex- 
pectation of  their  friends,  and  in  the 
memory  of  past  experience  that  was  full 
of  stainless  joy !  If  ever  for  a  little  while 
there  is  a  respite  from  these  visions  and 
these  voices,  there  is  sure  to  come  along 
some  happy  Pippa,  singing  her  untimely 
song,  her  unconscious  comment  on  the 
moral  situation.  At  other  times  from  out 
the  silent  dark  the  faces  of  the  friends 
whom  we  have  loved  and  lost  shape 
themselves,  grieved  and  sad,  as  if  they 
looked  into  our  very  hearts  and  saw  what 
harbors  there  of  unrepented  fault  and 
vain  desire.  Yes,  for  each  one  of  us  who 
has  not  kept  the  law  of  righteousness,  till 
we  are  hardened  in  our  sin,  all  things 
have  eyes  to  see,  **  as  if  they  were  God's 
spies;"  all  things  have  voices  to  impeach, 
and  hands  to  smite  and  slay. 

Rosetti  asks,    **What  is  the  sorriest 
thing  that  enters  hell?"  and  makes  reply: 
None  of  the  sins,  but  this  and  that  fair  deed. 
Which  a  souPs  sin  at  length  can  supersede. 

That  is  to  sa3%  the  real  goodness  of  a 
man,  which  may,  in  one  part  of  his  life 
and  action,  for  a  long  time  co-exist 
with  evil  in  some  other  part,  at  length 
gives  way.  It  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  Soon  or  late,  one  must 
invade  the  province  of  the  other.  There 
must  be  war,  and  to  the  knife.  There 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  dualism  of  the 
moral  life.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  Eventually  he  must  cleave  to 
the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  And 
what  a  fearful  hell  is  that  of  real  good- 
ness broken  down  and  utterly  despoiled ! 
If  there  is  one  more  fearful,  it  is  that 
which  is  constituted  for  us  by  the  reac- 
tionary influence  of  a  persistent  fault 
upon  the  memory  of  the  good  that  we 
have  done.  To  think  that  even  our  most 
loving  offices  of  friendship  and  affection 
have  come  to  be  remembered  only  with 
stinging  shame,  since  we  have  fallen 
away  from  truth  and  righteousness! 
Thank  heaven  it  is  not  so  with  all !  that 
there  are  those  who  graciously  remember 
every  noble,  generous  deed  done  for  them 
by  men  and  women  who  have  been  over- 
mastered by  temptation  and  fallen  into 
evil  ways!  But  with  the  most,  an  evil 
presence  spoils  the  noblest  past,  making 
it  seem  an  unreality  and  sham,  which 
very  likely  it  was  not ;  while  for  the  evil- 
doer his  hell  of  blasted  recollection  has 
no  sharper  pang  than  that  the  noble  and 
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the  good»whom  he  has  served  with  offices 
of  the  purest  possible  affection  will  wish 
perhaps  that  they  could  blot  out  his 
memory  and  the  memory  of  such  offices 
forever. 

In  my  divinity  school  days,  I  read  ia 
Plutarch's  crabbed  Greek  an  essay  on< 
**  The  delay  of  the  Deity  in  punishing  the 
wicked."  But  is  there  really  much  de- 
lay ?  There  is  of  certain  outward  penal- 
ties. The  sensual  indulgence  does  not 
work  its  obvious  ruin  all  at  once.  The 
penalties  of  social  disesteem,  of  friend- 
ship growing  cold,  of  honor  changing  to 
contempt,  of  ruined  fortunes  and  domestic 
altars  broken  down, — all  these  may  be 
delayed ;  but  if  they  were  delayed  forever, 
the  vindication  of  the  moral  law  would 
still  be  a  hard  and  terrible  reality.  There 
would  still  remain  the  hells  of  the  shame- 
ful character  and  of  dreadful  loss.  **Be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out/*  though 
you  should  go  unwhipped  of  justice  till 
the  end,  or  scourged  with  praises  which 
but  mock  the  voices  of  your  own  heart. 
**They  that  are  in  sin,"  said  Swedenborg, 
**are  in  the  punishment  of  sin."  That 
was  a  real  vision  of  "Things  seen  in 
Hell:"  TTiey  that  are  in  sin  are  in  the 
punishment  of  sin.  And  to  be  in  sin  were 
ptmishment  enough,  if  there  were  no 
other.  It  is  punishment  enough  to  be  a 
brute,  when  one  mig:ht  be  a  man ;  to  be  a 
coward,  when  one  might  be  a  hero ;  to  be 
a  hindrance  to  all  social  good,  when  one 
might  be  a  help ;  to  destroy  men's  faith 
in  human  nature  and  in  God,  when  one 
might  strengthen  it;  to  be  a  petty, 
groveling  creature,  when  one  might 
stand  with  port  erect  and  face  towards 
heaven,  without  hate  or  fear. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  most  dreadful 
punishment  is  not  anything  that  may 
come  upon  us  from  without,  any  social 
penalty;  nor  is  it  anything  that  may 
arise  in  our  own  minds  of  miserable  regret, 
of  shapeless  fear,  of  imagined  voices, — 
**Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  from 
the  bad  in  literature  and  life;  ** Depart 
from  us :  we  never  knew  you,"  from  the 
good  and  true.  The  most  dreadful  pun- 
ishment is  to  fall  immeasurably  short  of 
the  mark  of  our  high  calling ;  to  be  so 
little,  when  we  might  be  so  much.  In 
Shakespeare's  plays,  how  little  does  the 
tragic  end  of  Macbeth  or  lago,  Regan  or 
Goneril,  add  to  our  sense  of  their  great 
misery  !  To  be  a  Macbeth  or  an  lago,  a 
Regan  or  a  Goneril,  that  is  more  terrible 
than  any  outward  ruin,  or  any  conscious- 
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ness  of  an  impassable  gulf  between  our- 
■^ves  and  those  in  whose  approval  we 
could  see  the  smile  of  God. 

I  aent  my  soul  through  the  invisible, 
Some  letter  of  the  afterlife  to  spell ; 

And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me, 
And  answered,  "I  myself  am  heaven — and 
hen.»» 

Bell  unmistakably  for  the  unrighteous 
man,  however  clear  of  outward  suffering 
for  his  sin,  however  dead  to  inward  plead- 
ing and  expostulation, — most  unmistak- 
ably when  most  dead  to  these;  but 
heaven  with  equal  certainty  for  those 
who,  if  they  must  say,  *'I  am  poor  and 
despised,"  can  add,  ''Yet  have  I  kept 
thy  precepts."  It  would  be  a  very  dark 
and  gloomy  picture  that  I  have  presented 
to  your  minds  and  to  your  consciences 
and  hearts,  were  it  not  that  it  involves  an 
opposite  as  full  of  brightnesss  and  of 
cheer.  For  there  is  no  misery  of  wicked- 
ness and  no  pain  fulness  of  accusation  or 
of  punishment  for  the  erring  soul  which 
has  not  a  corresponding  excellence  and 
satisfaction  and  beatitude  for  the  soul 
unswervingly  devoted  to  the  law  of  right- 
eousness. But  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
the  terms  of  my  discourse  suggest,  in 
various  particulars,  a  situation  foreign  to 
your  experience.  You  have  your  faults, 
but  they  are  not  so  dark  and  tragical  as 
those  which  I  have  seemed  to  have  in 
mind.  Yet,  for  such  as  you  have,  there 
is  the  same  eternal  law.  You  are  less 
because  of  them  than  what  you  ought  to 
be.  They  rob  you  of  your  peace.  They 
turn  your  pleasures  into  grief  and  shame. 
The  friendship  and  the  love  that  are 
given  you  so  lavishly, — you  must  often 
ask  yourselves  if  you  are  worthy  of  such 
costly  gifts.  Are  they  really  given  to 
you,  or  to  some  imaginary  person?  And 
if  to  some  imaginary  person,  must  you 
not  strive  to  grow  into  that  image,  so  that 
the  friendship  and  the  love  you  prize  so 
much  may  really  be  for  you  an  indefeas- 
ible possession,  so  that  you  may  rightfully 
account  yourselfone  of  that  blessed  family 
in  earth  and  heaven  who  though  poor 
and  despised,  have  kept  the  eternal  law  ? 

That  we  have  not  here  any  **  easy  sys- 
tem" is,  surely,  plain  enough,  and  that 
we  have  here  a  system  which,  although 
the  half  has  not  been  told,  makes  the  in- 
trinsic hideousness  of  sin  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, is  as  plain.  What  man  is  there, 
however  clean  bis  conscience,  who  can  look 
upon  these  laws  and  retributions  without 
holy  fear  ?    What  can  they  mean  if  not 


that  the  Eternal  loveth  righteousness,  and 
that  he  has  made  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor so  immeasurably  hard  in  order 
that,  should  **  goodness  draw  us  not,  then 
weariness  may  toss  us  to  his  breast?" 


I.AFAYETTE  AND  THE  CONWAY 
CABAI,. 


A  HOUSE  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Market  street,  near  the  railway  cross- 
ing, has  more  than  ordinary  interest  to- 
day, not  to  us  only  but  to  all  Americans. 
In  this  house  the  enemies  of  Washington 
made  a  shrewdly  planned  effort  to  win 
the  young  French  nobleman  over  to  their 
side  of  the  fight. 

Congress,  driven  from  Philadelphia  by 
the  British  army  under  Howe,  unwilling 
to  meet  even  in  Lancaster,  lest  they 
might  be  captured,  had  crossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Wright's  Ferry  (Columbia), 
and  continued  their  sessions  in  York» 
from  September,  1777,  till  June,  1778. 

We  might  imagine  the  settlers  along 
the  route  removing  their  hats  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  presence  of  such  distinguished 
people  as  they  passed;  but  tradition  has 
it  that  those  who  gathered  at  the  inn 
where  the  legislators  stopped  to  dine, 
were  more  attracted  by  the  elaborate 
saddles  used  by  the  Congressmen  than 
by  any  signs  of  wisdom  to  be  discovered 
in  their  appearance  or  conversation. 

About  this  time  Washington  had  been 
less  fortunate  in  his  campaigns;  and 
Gates,  wearing  laurels  stolen  from  Schuy- 
ler, Arnold,  and  Morgan,  was  the  favor- 
ite; and  by  not  a  few  was  put  forward  as 
more  likely  to  lead  the  army  to  victory 
than  its  commander.  Dr.  Rush,  John 
Adams,  and  many  others  besides  the  new 
war  board,  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Conway, 
were  ready  to  see  Washington  removed, 
and  Gates  put  in  his  place.  Congress 
was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  arrest  of 
Washington  to  insure  his  removal  from 
the  head  of  the  army.  It  was  quite 
necessary  to  detach  Lafayette  from  Wash- 
ington. Congress  had  appointed  La- 
fayette to  the  com  mand  of  Gates's  northern 
division  of  the  army,  and  instructed  him 
to  head  an  expedition  against  Canada,  in 
the  hope  that  the  French  would  rally 
round  the  standard  of  their  fellow- 
countryman,  and  make  conquest  easy. 
He  would  do  nothing  without  consulting 
Washington.  By  advice  of  the  com- 
mander Lafayette  came  to  York  to  con- 
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suit  Congress  and  the  Board  of  War  in 
reference  to  the  appointment.  At  the 
close  of  a  dinner  made  by  this  board  and 
their  friends,  at  which  Lafayette  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  and  during  which  the 
conversation  had  been  purposely  shaped 
to  belittle  Washington  and  to  magnify 
Gates,  and  when  toasts  had  been  drunk 
to  every  one  else,  Lafayette  rose  as 
though  to  speak.  When  he  had  the 
attention  of  all,  with  the  remark  that 
probably  through  an  oversight  his  friend 
had  not  been  remembered,  he  proposed  a 
loyal  toast  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army. 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  unexpected 
toast.  The  shock  was  so  sudden  that  no  one 
could  command  his  thoughts.  Some 
tasted    their  wine,   others   raised    their 

il^lasses  and  set  them  down  again.  La- 
ayette,  gathering  up  the  papers  that 
contained  his  instructions,  with  the  po- 
litest of  bows,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible 


shrug  of  his  shoulders,  withdrew.  The 
Cabal  had  failed.  As  often  as  we  see 
that  house,  we  think  of  the  loyalty  of 
this  noble-hearted  friend  of  America  to 
the  persecuted  but  finally  triumphant 
Washington. 

Very  little  investigation  revealed  to 
Lafayette  that  the  expedition  to  Canada 
was  ill-advised  and  worse  provided  for. 
and  he  declined  to  lead  it.  Appointed 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  command  of  a 
small  force  in  the  South  to  undo  as  far  as 
possible  the  evil  done  by  the  blundering 
Gates,  he,  **  the  boy,"  as  the  British  gen- 
eral called  him,  worried  his  opponent  till 
finally,  after  nearly  two  years,  in  union 
with  Greene,  he  penned  the  British  army 
in  Yorktown,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  surrender  that  iended  our  struggle  for 
independence.  We  do  well  to  recall  the 
name  and  services  of  Lafayette  on  York- 
town  day.  E.  T.  Jsppbrs. 

York^  October  19,  1898. 
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THE  SCHQQIi  JQUBHAU 

LANCA8TBR.  NOVBMBBR,  iM* 

More  people  drown  in  the  arUu  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bifxl  it  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fmit  and  crain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Te  may  be  ay  e  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping  —Scotch  Farmttr, 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
•allerer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  bumble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  erer  httaXhifA.— Decker. 

I  expect  to  oass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do.  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
Bot  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


I.  C.  8CHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  HeCASKEY. 


Thb  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Association  of  School  Directors  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  actively  at  work  upon  the 
programme  for  their  coming  meeting.  We 
hope  to  have  it  for  the  next  number  of 
The  Journal.  This  is  one  of  the  annual 
meetings  that  have  wide  influence.  It 
represents  the  practical  business  side  of 
our  most  important  public  interest,  the 
public  schools.  Though  young  in  years 
as  an  organization,  it  has  already  done 
good  work,  and  gives  promise  of  far 
greater  usefulness.  The  school  directors 
determine  the  character  of  the  schools  in 
their  selection  of  teachers  and  their  local 
administration  of  school  affairs.    They 


should  be  the  best,  most  intelligent,  most 
generous,  most  public  spirited,  and  most 
capable  men  in  every  community.  Mr. 
I.  A.  Cleaver,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, writes  us  that  this  committee  will 
meet  during  the  first  week  of  November 
to  arrange  the  programme  for  the  coming 
convention,  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  suggestions  of  subjects  or  matter 
pertaining  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools  in  any  locality,  with  names  of 
those  who  would  discuss  the  same.  Such 
information  should  be  sent  him  in  time 
for  use  as  above  suggested.  Also,  he  de- 
sires answers  to  the  following  queries: 
Do  you  know  of  any  needed  legislation 
for  our  schools?  If  so,  what?  How  is 
the  Compulsory  Law  working  in  your 
county  ?  How  would  a  reduction  in  State 
Appropriation  affect  your  county  ?  Will 
parties  interested  please  write  him  with- 
out unnecessary  delay  ? 

At  the  opening  of  Lehigh  University, 
September  21st,  in  his  address  of  welcome 
to  the  students.  President  Drown  said: 
The  thought  which  should  possess  all 
college  students  at  a  time  like  this  is  that 
of  the  great  privilege  they  are  enjoying. 
It  is  not  natural,  I  know,  for  youth,  full 
of  life  and  vigor,  to  dwell  much  on  the 
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thought  of  privilege  and  opportunity. 
They  are  too  apt  to  take  their  good  for- 
tune as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  remind  you  from  time  to 
time  that  the  young  man  who  for  four 
years  has  at  his  disposal  learned  and  wise 
instructors  to  teach  and  advise  him,  starts 
in  life  with  an  immense  advantage  over 
his  less  fortunate  brother  who  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  this  priv- 
ilege. And  yet  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  picture.  If  these  four  years  do 
not  develop  in  a  young  man  self-restraint, 
self-reliance  and  an  earnest,  unselfish  pur- 
pose, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  world  is 
much  better  off  by  reason  of  his  acquired 
knowledge.  In  our  endeavor  to  learn 
and  to  know  we  are  all  in  danger  of  over- 
looking the  g^atest  good  which  the  col- 
lege life  is  capable  of  giving — the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Character  building  is 
a  subtle  process,  and  is  not  accomplished 
by  saying:  **  Go  to,  I  will  build  up  a  fine 
and  noble  character."  But  he  who  says 
to  himself:  **  I  will  do  my  daily  duty  in 
college  with  faithfulness,  I  will  obey  loy- 
ally all  college  rules,  I  will  avail  myself 
fully  of  all  college  privileges,  I  will  be 
helpful  to  my  cla&smates  and  neighbors, 
and  I  will  promote  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity a  healthy  class  and  college  spirit," 
will  find  that  he  is  getting  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
his  college  days,  and  the  character  build- 
ing will  take  care  of  itself. 


Mr.  C.  M.  C.  Campbbll,  of  Allegheny 
county,  in  ordering  renewal  of  subscrip- 
tion for  the  members  of  his  Board  and 
eleven  teachers,  says :  "  The  Journal  is, 
to  my  thinking,  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional periodicals  published,  but  will 
naver  have  attained  its  full  measure  of 
usefulness  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  until  it  comes  within  the  reach  of 
every  patron  of  these  institutions. '  *  The 
School  Board  of  Newport  township,  Lu- 
zerne county,  also  renews  subscription  for 
the  members  of  the  Board  and  for  their 
twenty-seven  teachers. 


Thb  Peace  Jubilee  days  in  Philadel- 
phia drew  an  enormous  crowd  of  people 
from  all  directions  to  witness  the  grand 
military,  naval  and  civic  parades,  and  to 
see  the  wondrous  beauty  and  splendor  of 
the  Court  of  Honor,  with  its  electrical 
illumination.  The  electric  light  illumin- 
ation of  the  i^ublic  building,  and  the  I 
great  tower  with  its  search  Tights,  sup-  ) 


plemented  that  of  the  Court  of  Honor, 
and  produced  such  an  effect  of  light  and 
color  as  has  probably  never  been  equaled. 
The  possibilities  of  electricity  for  such 
displays  seem  limited  only  by  the  skill 
and  taste  of  the  artist  using  it.  On  Fri- 
day morning  Governor  Hastings  presided 
at  the  re-dedication  of  Independence  Hall, 
which  has  recently  been  restored  to  its 
original  form  and  plan.  Mayor  Warwick 
made  the  address,  and  patriotic  songs 
were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  three  thousand 
public  school  children. 

Ybar  by  year  Indian  com,  which  is  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  entire  product 
of  our  farms,  is  coming  into  more  favor 
abroad,  and  the  exports  of  this  food-stuff 
are  increasing.  Statistics  issued  from 
Washington  show  that  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  exports  of 
American  com  will  amount  to  more  than 
200,000,000  bushels,  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  have  received  upward  of 
$60,000,000.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  this  grain 
has  been  bought  by  England  and  Ger- 
many. Germany  has  bought  this  year 
30,000,000  bushels  of  com,  as  against 
1,000,000  in  1888.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  com  and  its  products^ 
com  cake,  com  bread  and  other  well 
known  American  delicacies,  become  bet- 
ter known  in  Europe,  the  market  for  this 
grain  will  increase,  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  American  farmer. 


SCIENCE  OF  PEDAGOGY  AND  ART 
OF  TEACHING. 


SOME  years  ago  when  the  chair  of  ped- 
agogy was  established  at  a  leading: 
American  University  one  professor  after 
another  began  his  course  of  lectures  on 
this  wise.  "  Whether  there  be  a  science 
of  education,  I  know  not;  I  profess 
chemistry,  and  if  you  do  not  learn  chem- 
istry from  me,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.** 
The  establishment  of  the  chair  of  peda- 
gogy would  have  caused  less  irritation  if 
less  extravagant  claims  had  been  made 
for  the  new  discipline. 

Pedagogy  is  a  science ;  teaching  is  an 
art.  The  former  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  latter  as  the  sciences  in  general 
bear  to  the  corresponding  arts.  Science 
is  the  knowledge  of  things  in  their  causes 
and  relations.  Art  is  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  some  practical  purpose. 
"Art,"  says  Dr.  McCosh,  "has  in  gen- 
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eral  preceded  science.  There  were  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  and  tanning  and  artificers 
in  copper  and  iron  before  there  was  chem- 
istry to  explain  the  processes  used.  Men 
made  wine  before  there  was  any  theory 
of  fermentation  ;  and  glass  and  porcelain 
were  manufactured  before  the  nature  of 
earths  and  alkalies  had  been  determined. 
The  pyramids  of  Nubia  and  Egypt,  the 
palaces  and  sculptured  slabs  of  Nineveh, 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
the  obelisks  and  temples  of  India,  the 
cromlechs  and  druidical  circles  of  coun- 
tries formerly  Celtic,  all  preceded  the 
sciences  of  mechanics  and  architecture. 
There  was  music  before  there  was  a 
science  of  acoustics,  and  painting  while 
as  yet  there  was  no  theory  of  colors  and 
perspective.*'  In  like  manner  there  was 
skilful  teaching  long  before  any  one 
thought  of  constructing  a  science  of  ped- 
agogy. 

Sooner  or  later  every  art  is  made  the 
subject  of  thought,  and  its  processes  are 
carefuUyinvestigated.  The  human  mind 
is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  how;  it 
seeks  to  know  the  reason  why.  Accord- 
ing to  Whewell  the  principles  which  art 
involves,  science  evolves.  *  *  The  truths, '  * 
says  he,  **on  which  art  depends,  lurk  in 
the  artist's  mind  undeveloped,  guiding 
his  hand,  stimulating  his  invention,  bal- 
ancing his  judgment,  but  not  appearing 
in  the  form  of  enunciated  propositions. 
Art  in  its  earlier  stages  is  anterior  to 
science;  it  may  afterwards  borrow  aid 
from  it." 

As  soon  as  the  operations  of  an  art  at- 
tain a  scientific  basis,  its  range  of  achiev- 
ment  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  tri- 
umphs begin  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  mankind.  Take  the  art  of 
healing,  which  is  in  some  respects  like  the 
art  of  teaching.  During  many  years  the 
medical  knowledge  of  the  race  was  merely 
accumulated  experience;  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  largely  empirical.  But 
after  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience 
was  reasoned  upon  and  reduced  to  general 
principles,  it  ceased  to  be  purely  empir- 
ical and  began  to  have  a  rational  basis. 
The  scientific  operations  of  our  skilful 
surgeons  surpass  the  dreams  of  the  most 
daring  empirics  in  the  daysl>efore  surgery 
attained  a  scientific  basis. 

The  results  of  skilful  teaching  do  not 
attract  as  much  attention  as  the  results  of 
skilful  surgery;  but  just  as  the  art  of 
healing  is  based  upon  the  principles  and 
the  data  derived  from  a  number  of  kin- 


dred sciences,  so  are  the  principles  and 
the  data  upon  which  the  skilful  teacher 
bases  his  methods,  derived  from  sciences 
like  psychology,  ethics  and  physiology. 
In  the  degree  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
practice  of  teaching  becomes  rational  and 
intelligent,  are  its  principles  and  methods 
derived  from  the  sciences  which  throw 
light  upon  mental  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  teacher  who  is  g^unded  in  the 
science  of  pedagogy  will  no  longer  accept 
or  reject  the  new  because  it  is  new ;  nor 
will  he  despise  the  old  because  it  is  old. 
Every  new  departure  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  framing  the  curriculum  of  studies 
will  be  tested  by  the  application  of  well 
established  facts  and  principles.  Much 
was  gained  when  the  art  of  healing 
ceased  to  be  empirical  and  became  ration^ 
and  scientific.  Equally  much  will  be 
gained  when  the  art  of  teaching  ceases  to 
be  empirical  and  becomes  rational  and 
scientific.  Medical  science  is  rapidly 
driving  quackery  to  the  wall ;  the  science 
of  pedagogy  will  drive  many  a  quack  out 
of  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Some  things  in  education  are  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute.  In  respect  to 
many  things  we  are  on  the  borderland 
of  discovery.  The  progressive  teacher  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  new  things,  he  is 
however  never  willing  to  displace  that 
which  has  been  tried  and  found  satisfac- 
tory, by  that  which  is  new  and  untried. 
' '  Never  read  a  book  until  it  is  a  year  old ' ' 
was  the  advice  of  a  great  mind.  '  *  Never 
try  a  method  until  it  is  a  decade  old,"  is  a 
pretty  safe  rule  fot  the  average  teacher, 
although,  if  too  strictly  followed,  it  may 
end  in  stagnation. 

Many  treatises  on  pedagogy,  in  aiming 
to  be  profound,  cease  to  be  clear,  Said  a 
city  superintendent  in  speaking  of  a  re- 
cent book  on  education :  '*  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it ;  I  leave  it  to  the  girls  on  the 
eve  of  graduation  in  our  Normal  schools. ' ' 
A  severer  criticism  could  not  have  been 
made.  Any  philosophic  discussion  which 
is  unintelligible  to  the  average  teacher, 
can  only  bnng  confusion  into  the  practice 
of  teaching.  The  more  widely  it  is  read, 
the  more  serious  are  the  consequences. 

Whenever  a  writer  on  pedagogy  tries  to 
display  his  marvelous  learning,  we  pity 
the  teachers  upon  whom  his  book  is  to  be 
inflicted.  That  which  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, can  be  made  plain  to  ti^ose  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work.  The  fact  that 
a  tiling  is  misty  and  murky,  does  not 
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make  it  profound.    To  this  point   we 
shall  recur  at  a  later  time. 

The  multitude  of  new  books  on  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  shows  the  in- 
terest which  educators  take  in  their  work. 
Although  some  of  these  books  hardly  add 
a  mite  to  our  knowledge  of  pedagogy, 
they  are  the  forerunners  of  a  brighter 
day.  The  day  of  the  empiric  and  of 
school- keeping  is  rapidly  passing ;  the  era 
of  scientific  skill  m  teaching  and  in 
school  management  is  dawning  and  is 
surely  coming. 


I.AFAYETTE  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  thought  of  associating  the  name 
of  La  Fayette  with  our  Fall  Arbor 
Day  has,  we  hope,  increased  the  sum 
total  of  contributions  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  led  to  the  planting  of  trees  which, 
bearing  his  honored  name,  will  be  re- 
garded with  especial  interest  for  genera- 
tions. We  have  given  much  space  in  the 
present  issue  to  this  remarkable  man. 
He  should  be  talked  of  in  the  schools. 
His  character  and  that  of  Washington 
should  be  associated  in  the  thought  of  our 
people.  The  very  worthy  project  of 
erecting  a  monument  at  his  grave  in  Paris 
with  funds  contributed  by  those  who  owe 
so  much  to  his  self-sacrifice  and  unex- 
ampled generosity,  affords  the  opportun- 
ity to  teU  our  boys  and  girls  everywhere 
in  the  schools  the  £stscinating  story  of  La 
Payette.  It  is  a  story  as  g(K>d  for  those 
who  tell  it  as  for  those  who  hear  it.  In 
conversation  with  Dr.  Jeffers  on  a  railroad 
train  a  few  days  since,  he  told  of  how  La 
Payette,  by  his  loyalty  to  Washington, 
had  chilled  the  Conway  Cabal  at  York, 
and  declined  a  proffered  honor  from  those 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  At  our  request  he  gives  these 
facts  elsewhere  in  a  brief  article  which 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

At  this  writing  we  know  but  little  of 
the  contributions  from  the  schools,  but 
hope  that  they  have  been  generous,  and 
shall  give  the  figures  later.  Of  course, 
these  will  be  disappointing.  The  Lan- 
caster high  school  gave  about  fifty  dollars 
to  the  umd.  The  lesson  of  judicious 
giving  is  one  that  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools  if  we  are  to  have  its  good  results 
in  a  generous  community.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  lessons  of  life. 

'^here  is  a  cheap  affectation  of  sym- 
for  the  boy  or  girl  that  may  be 


''unable"  to  give,  and  so  harm  must 
come  to  others  on  his  account.  We  never 
knew  an  ungenerous  soul  who  did  not 
think  this  the  right  policy,  and  that 
"school  children  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  give  anything. ' '  Wise  discretion  must 
be  used  here  as  elsewhere.  It  would  not 
be  diflScult  to  quote  some  very  strong 
words  of  the  Master  of  schoolmasters 
and  of  all  other  school  authorities,  in  the 
interest  of  the  better  training  of  children 
in  this  regard.  Selfishness  is  the  demon- 
iac force  of  the  world,  and  this  force  is 
strengthened  when  we  pass  by-laws  and 
resolutions  which  deprive  the  pupil  of 
gradually  learning  the  essential  lesson, 
that  it  is  *'  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive" — for  wise  giving  is  something 
that  must  be  learned.  Sel&hness  is  a  fun- 
gus growth  that  fastens  itself  almost  any- 
where upon  our  human  life  and  spreads 
working  mischief  and  ruin.  Not  so  with 
generosity,  a  rare  plant  whose  flower  and 
fruitage  are  worthy  the  heavenly  gardens, 
but  which  needs  wise  culture  and  care 
lest  it  be  stifled  among  the  rank  weeds  of 
these  lower  fields  of  life  and  time. 

The  letter  of  Governor  Hastings  com- 
mending the  La  Fayette  Memorial  reached 
us  just  after  the  October  number  was  off 
press.  As  it  was  firom  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  as  we  are  personally  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  noble 
project,  we  printed  it  specially  and  sent 
it  out  with  the  full  edition.  We  then 
printed  several  hundred  special  envelopes 
and  slips  containing  the  La  Payette  edi- 
torial and  mailed  these  out  along  with 
this  letter  to  the  Governors  and  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of 
all  the  States,  and  of  several  hundred 
leading  newspapers  of  the  State  and 
country,  in  the  hope  that  greater  interest 
might  be  aroused  and  contributions  be 
somewhat  increased. 

The  address,  read  before  the  Lancaster 
high  school  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Schiedt,  of 
Pranklin  and  Marshall  College,  on ' '  Trees 
and  National  Independence,"  is  one  of 
unusual  excellence.  The  reader  will  find 
it  in  this  number.  Prof.  Schiedt  is  one 
of  the  hardest-worked  men  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  if  we  had  known  under 
what  pressure  he  must  write  his  address 
we  would  not  have  asked  it  at  this  time. 
It  was  written  at  a  single  sitting.  There 
was  but  one  night  that  he  could  give  to 
it.  Accordingly,  he  began  it  in  the  eve- 
ning and  completed  it  towards  morning, 
as  we  learned  the  next  day.    Not  many 
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men  can  do  good  work  like  this,  on  a  call 
so  sndden  and  unexpected. 

At  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary 
in  Lancaster,  interesting  Arbor  Day  and 
La  Fayette  Memorial  exercises  were  held 
in  Santee  Hall,  led  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bowman. 
The  address  was  made  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Gast, 
who  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Apple.  After  singing 
••My  Country  'lis  of  Thee,"  the  plant- 
ing of  the  trees  took  place  on  the  north 
side  of  the  seminary  building.  The  row 
was  called '  *  The  La  Fayette  Row. '  *  The 
second  tree  from  College  avenue,  which 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  oak  and  the  largest 
in  the  row,  was  named  after  Dr.  Apple. 
The  following  men  took  part  in  the 
planting:  Dr.  Gerhart,  representing  the 
faculty;  R.  F.  Reed,  the  senior  class;  J. 
K.  Sheetz,  the  middle  class,  and  H.  H. 
Rupp,  the  j  unior  class.  * '  The  La  Fayette 
Row  "  consists  of  the  following  trees:  Six 
oaks,  six  tulip  poplars,  two  sweet  gums, 
two  Paulownias,  one  Lombardy  poplar, 
one  copper  beech,  one  horse  chestnut  and 
one  Norway  maple.  The  trees  were  pre- 
sented by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  who  also  had 
American  elms  planted  on  school  grounds 
and  near  the  tomb  of  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

A  case  of  much  interest  to  owners  of 
trees,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies that  take  the  liberty  of  cutting 
them  down,  has  just  been  tried  in  Read- 
ing. It  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Marshall,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  Dr. 
Marshall's  favor  for  $737.  It  was  a  suit 
to  recover  damages  for  the  destruction  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  ornamental  ailan- 
thus  and  locust  shade  trees  in  front  of  Dr. 
Marshall's  summer  residence,  in  Union 
township.  The  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff 
were  Dr.  Marshall  and  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood.  Their  testimony  was 
that  immediately  opposite  the  Marshall 
home  was  a  grove  of  trees  from  the  public 
road  to  the  river,  and  extending  along 
the  Marshall  property  for  some  distance. 
A  telegraph  line  passes  along  this  point, 
and  was  in  operation  when  Dr.  Marshall 
purchased  the  farm.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  single  cross-bar  on  each  of  the  poles. 
During  the  owner's  absence  in  November, 
1895,  ^^  company  placed  additional  cross 
bars  on  the  |K>]es  and  cut  down,  close  to 
the  ground,  the  trees  mentioned  in  the 
present  action.  A  protest  was  made  at 
the  time,  but  no  heed  was  paid  to  it,  and 
it  was  claimed    that   other  trees  were 


mutilated,  and  that  about  thirty  of  those 
cut  down  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
wires  to  be  placed  on  the  cross-bars.  At 
a  previous  criminal  court  Dr.  Marshall 
prosecuted  the  employees  of  the  company 
for  cutting  down  his  trees.  They  were 
found  guilty  and  fined  $50  each. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  remarks 
of  J.  P.  McCaskey,  principal  of  the  High 
School,  who  gave  a  brief 

SKETCH  OP  MARQUIS  DK  LAFAYRTTE. 

Wherever  in  history  a  man  has  acted  a 
noble  part  and  stands  conspicuous  for  devo- 
tion to  a  worthy  cause,  for  wisdom  and  skill 
equal  to  any  emergency,  for  courage  that 
never  flinched,  and  generosity  that  shines 
resplendent  in  a  self-seeking  world,  there  is 
a  man  by  whose  side  La  Fayette  may  stand. 
From  Joan  of  Arc,  the  snepherd  girl  of 
Domremy ,  that  marvel  of  history,  until  our 
own  day,  there  is  no  name  in  the  annals  of 
France  wh  ch  appeals  to  me  for  very  aban- 
don of  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  generous  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  another,  like  that  of 
the  young  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  In  him, 
as  in  true  men  and  women  eveirwhere,  who 
put  resolutely  behind  them  all  thought  ot 
ease  and  comfort  and  personal  well-being, 
and  heed  only  the  call  of  the  heart  and 
that  higher  call  of  duty,  the  world  is  richer 
and  the  race  more  proud  of  its  possibilities 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Washington  was  the  foremost  American 
of  his  time,  deservedly  the  most  revered  and 
honored.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  for  many  years  thereafter.  La  Fay- 
ette stood  next  after  him  in  popular  favor 
in  the  United  States,  and  his  name  was 
heard  and  spoken  with  even  greater  enthu- 
siasm in  France  than  in  America.  He 
seemed  to  realize  a  type  of  ideal  manhood 
which  all  ^ood  men  and  women  admire  and 
approve  with  enthusiasm  in  proportion  as 
they  themselves  are  wise,  good  and  gener- 
ous. From  bovhood  to  old  age,  with  little 
strain  upon  the  imagination,  we  might 
fancv  him  worthy  a  place  at  the  Round 
Table  of  King  Arthur,  a  knight  **  without 
fear  and  without  reproach.** 

He  came  of  a  family  long  noted  in  the 
military  and  literary  history  of  France,  He 
was  but  two  years  old  when  his  father,  a 
gallant  officer,  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  allied  forces  of  England  and  Prussia. 
Among  his  grandfathers,  Marshal  de  La 
Fayette  had  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished military  men  of  his  time.  Another 
of  his  ancestors,  Marie  Madeline  La  Fayette, 
was  equally  celebrated  for  her  literary  at- 
tainments. At  the  aee  of  seven  years,  in 
1763,  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  in  Paris,  where  he  received  his  edu- 
cation. At  thirteen,  he  was  left,  by  his 
mother's  death,  sole  heir  to  a  great  fortune. 
He  was  made  one  of  the  pages  to  the  Queen 
of  France,  and  under  her  patronage  rose  to 
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the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer,  a  favor 
conferred  only  on  the  sons  of  noblemen.  At 
sixteen  he  was  married,  uniting  himself 
with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
families  in  France.  The  fortune  of  his  wife 
added  to  his  own  increased  his  annual  in- 
come to  many  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
an  immense  income  and  probably  equal  to 
four  or  five  times  its  value  in  our  own  day. 
He  joined  the  Guards,  a  military  body  of 
aristocratic  youtli,  especially  devoted  to  the 
King.  At  nineteen,  he  was  a  captain  of 
dra&^oons,  skilled  for  fight  on  horseback  or 
on  foot. 

The  stirring  news  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  America  so  awakened  his 
interest,  and  kindled  his  enthusiasm,  that 
he  resolved  to  exchange  his  earthly  paradise 
in  France  for  the  winter  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  and  the  unknown  privations,  hard- 
ships and  dangers  ot  what  seemed  to  the 
world  a  hopeless  war  for  freedom.  His 
friends  recalled  the  bloody  deaths  of  his 
father  and  uncle  in  the  recent  wars,  and 
urged  him  not  to  risk  the  ruin  of  his  family 
by  his  own  death.  But  he  bought  a  ship, 
and  loaded  it  with  supplies,  and,  despite  the 
command  of  the  Kine  that  he  should  not  to, 
and  the  protest  of  uie  British  ambassador 
that  the  ship  should  not  be  permitted  to 
sail,  he  got  away  in  disguise  with  eleven 
picked  men,  his  companions  in  arms.  Two 
English  war  sloops  chased  him,  but  after  a 
stormy  voyage  of  two  months  he  landed  in 
South  Carolina. 

He  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  and 
did  not  speak  English  well,  out  he  at  once 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  without  pay 
and  without  command.  This  generosity, 
coupled  with  the  great  sacrifices  he  had 
made,  won  the  heart  of  Congress,  and  July 
31,  1777,  he  was  commission^  a  Major  Gen- 
eral. The  next  day  he  met  Washington  for 
the  first  time  and  became  a  member  of  his 
military  family.  He  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice wherever  opportunity  offered.  At 
Brandywine,  where  he  was  wounded,  he 
won  high  praise  for  s^allantry,  as  also  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  and  elsewhere.  In 
1778  he  returned  to  France  for  consultation 
with  the  King.  His  extraordinary  charac- 
acter  and  the  high  standing  of  his  family 
gave  him  great  influence  at  court,  though  a 
youth  of  only  twenty-one,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  King  and  the  ministiy  with 
marked  cordiality  and  distinction.  He  ex- 
plained to  them  the  real  condition  of  affairs 
m  America,  and  did  much  to  aid  Benjamin 
Franklin,  our  Minister  in  Paris,  in  persuad- 
ing the  government  to  energetic  support  of 
the  American  cause. 

Early  in  1780  he  was  again  in  America, 
landing  at  Boston.  His  return  was  hailed 
with  great  joy,  not  only  by  Washington  and 
Congress,  but  by  the  whole  army.  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  of  hearty  welcome,  and 
he  was  immediately  placed  in  command  of 
the  troops  in  Virginia.  Comwallis  had  at 
his  time  an  army  of  8,000  men ;  the  army  of 


La  Fayette  was  less  than  half  that  number. 
The  British  general  was  confident  of  victory, 
and  in  a  letter  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  he  said,  ''  The  boy  cannot  es- 
cape me.**  But  **  the  boy**  did  escape  him, 
and  rendered  such  valuable  service  in  the 
final  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  army,  that  Washingtx>n 
named  him  among  the  best  of  his  officers  as 
worthy  of  most  honorable  mention. 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  received 
everywhere  with  acclamations  of  joy  by  his 
countrymen,  who  rightly  regarded  him  as 
one  of  the  world*s  heroes.  The  Minister  of 
War  announced  to  him  that  he  should  hold 
the  same  rank  in  the  French  army  which  he 
held  in  the  United  States,  and  that  his  com- 
mission should  bear  date  from  the  surrender 
of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  All  this  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years!  The  **  boy**  had 
won  his  stars  on  two  continents. 

In  1784  he  came  again  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  everywhere  an  honored 
guest.  He  remained  some  five  months,  a 
part  of  which  he  spent  at  Mount  Vernon 
with  his  old  friend  General  Washington. 
Afler  five  years  of  private  life,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  where, 
for  five  yeears  of  storm  and  stress,  he  was 
the  man  wisest  in  counsel  of  them  all— '*  the 
only  man  in  France,**  it  has  been  said,  "  in 
whom  all — king,  courtiers  and  people— had 
perfect  faith.  *  *  He  was  the  friend  of  liberty 
who  knew  neither  fear  nor  favor. 

The  revolution  was  coming  and  changes 
were  rapid,  but  La  Fayette  is  always  to  the 
front,  C;ommander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
in  other  positions  of  great  responsibility 
and  power,  until  no  longer  able  to  influence 
the  mad  current  of  events  he  resigns.  The 
reign  of  terror  was  at  hand.  He  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  its  fury  was  turned  upon  him.  A 
motion  was  made  for  his  arrest  and  trial  as 
an  enemy  of  his  country.  The  vote  stood 
224  to  446.  Soon  the  king  and  queen  were 
executed,  and,  to  escape  the  |piillotine,  he 
left  France  for  one  of  the  provinces  of  Bel- 
num.  Here  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
Austria  without  any  pretense  ot  justice,  and 
kept  closely  confined  for  five  years.  Na- 
poleon had  him  released  in  1797.  The 
Directory  refused  him  permission  to  return 
to  Paris,  but  when  Napoleon  became  Consul 
it  was  a  stroke  of  policy  for  him  to  g^rant 
this  permission.  To  some  of  his  adherents 
who  wished  La  Fayette  kept  out  of  France, 
he  replied,  **Let  him  alone.  He  will  not 
say  more  against  me  than  he  has  expressed 
openly  before  me.'*  Madame  de  Stael  once 
said  of  him,  '*You  could  certainly  predict 
what  he  would  do  in  every  contingency.'* 

In  1803,  he  voted,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
aeainst  making  Napoleon  first  consul  for 
life,  and  not  lone  after  against  making  him 
emperor.  For  tne  next  ten  years,  ouring 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  he  li^^  quietly  at 
home  in  La  Grange.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  was  an  influential  member  of 
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the  assembly.  In  1824  he  made  his  fourth 
and  last  visit  to  the  United  States,  return- 
ing to  Prance  in  1825. 

In  1830  he  was  again  in  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  when  Charles  X.  was  de- 
throned. And  so  he  continued  to  the  end, 
interested  in  public  affiairs,  and  devoted  to 
the  welfare  ot  his  conntiy  and  of  humanity. 
He  died  in  1834,  sixty-tour  years  ago,  the 
foremost  citizen  of  France,  in  whose  mag- 
nificent generosity,  unselfish  heroism,  and 
regal  manhood,  the  selfish,  brutal  soldier  of 
fortune.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  dwarfed 
and  shrivelled  by  the  fiercest  light  of  con- 
trast that  ever  beat  upon  a  throne. 

While  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  not 
only  risked  life  and  fortune  and  served 
without  pay,  but  he  also  gave  of  his  private 
means  |i4o,ooo  towards  the  subsistence  and 
equipment  of  the  soldiers.  These  things 
were  not  forgotton  by  a  grateful  people,  and 
during  his  memorable  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1824  and  1825  he  was  everywhere 
welcomed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  in 
each  of  the  twenty-four  states  then  compris- 
ing the  Union.  In  I^ncaster  many  of  us 
are  pleased  to  remember  the  pleasure  with 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  wont 
to  recall  the  happy  time  when  they  *'  saw  La 
Fayette." 

Miss  Susan  C.  Forney,  of  this  city,  a 
sister  of  the  late  Col.  John  W.  Forney, 
clearly  remembers  the  visit  of  La  Fayette  to 
the  Lancasterian  school  which  had  then 
just  been  erected  on  the  Hamilton  grant  at 
the  comer  of  Prince  and  Chestnut  streets. 
The  school  was  assembled  on  the  first  floor. 
Miss  Forney's  part  in  the  exercises  was  to 
present  a  memorial  to  La  Fayette,  in  a  few 
words  prepared  for  her.  The  General  shak- 
ing hands  with  her,  thanked  her  very  kindly. 
The  little  boy  who  was  appointed  to  a  like 
duty  on  this  occasion,  was  afterwards 
Bisnop  Kerfoot  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

An  old  lady  who  sits  oy  me  daily  at  the 
table,  and  who  in  less  than  a  month  will  be 
ninety  years  of  age.  tells  with  keen  interest 
of  when  she  "saw  La  Fayette.'*  Five  of 
our  teachers  in  the  high  school  have  often 
heard  their  parents  speak  gladly  of  when 
they  "saw  La  Fayette."  One  of  them 
prizes  as  heirlooms  the  La  Fayette  decanters 
and  glasses  used  when  he  took  dinner  at  the 
house  of  her  grandfather,  on  his  way  from 
Lancaster  to  Port  Deposit  in  1825.  And 
you  boys  may  take  off  your  hats  to  the  vet- 
eran soldier,  Casper  Weitzel,  who  unlocks 
our  doors  daily  and  keeps  our  fires  going, 
for  La  Fayette  held  him  in  his  arms  when 
he  was  given  the  name  by  which  you  all 
know  him  so  familiarly.  His  father's  uncle 
had  been  an  officer  on  the  stafi*  of  General 
Washington,  and  knew  him  well.  I  have 
just  been  reading  the  very  full  and  interest- 
ing account  of  this  visit  to  Lancaster,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Centennial  issue  of  the  Lan- 
caster Intelligencer^  and  do  not  know  any 
matter  of  greater  local  interest  that  could  l>e 
reprinted  at  this  time  when  the  generous 


call  is  heard  for  money  to  build  a  worthy 
monument  at  his  g^ave  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

We  have  plant^  some  twenty  or  more 
La  Fayette  trees  to  commemorate  this  arbor 
day.  They  include  the  American  elm, 
white  oak,  sweet  gum,  tulip  tree,  paulownia, 
horse  chestnut,  and  maple.  We  wanted 
long-lived  trees,  and  we  trust  that  some  of 
these  may  be  growing  long  after  we  are  all 
*  *  away. ' '  On  our  Dr.  Higbee  Arbor  Day  we 
planted,  not  trees  but  roses;  so  we  make 
this  an  exception  to  our  usual  arbor  day 
custom  of  planting  more  trees  than  we  have 
boys  enrolled  in  fiie  school.  To-day  I  pay 
for  all  the  trees,  and  any  other  items  of  ex- 
pense, so  that  every  cent  contributed  to  our 
Arbor  Day  fund  may  go  to  Paris  into  the 
proposed  monument.  The  Lancaster  hieh 
school  sent  a  handsome  contribution  to  tine 
sufferers  by  the  Chicago  fire  and  by  the  Johns- 
town flood.  We  contributed  generously  to 
the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  and  to  the  Dr. 
Burrowes  Memorial.  We  believe  in  helping 
a  good  work  along  with  money  and  work  as 
well  as  with  sympathy  and  words;  and  we 
can  not  permit  an  appeal  like  this  of  the 
La  Fayette  Memorial  to  pass  unheard  or 
unanswered. 

The  programme  of  exercises  for  the  La 
Fayette  day  at  the  high  school : 

Reading  and  Prayer,  Rev.  T.  W.  Richards. 

Cbona!«— The  Star  Spanslea  Banner  (Key). 

ChoTUft— Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  (Shaw). 

Instnimental— Maneillea  Hymn  (Roget  de  Lisle),  Prot  Carl 
Mats  and  D.  G.  McCaskey. 

Instrumental— Selection :  '* Little  Brunette"  (Beyer),  High 
School  Orchestra. 

Reading— Circular  of  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  David  F. 
Magee. 

Reading— La  Fayette  Day:  Governor  Hastings,  Goveraor 
Shaw,  and  other*.  Helen  £.  Cooper. 

Violin  Solo— Air  Melodieux,  Op.  3x4  (Bohn),  Leon  G.  Dodge. 

Reading— La  Fayette  Monument :  To  be  Erected  at  his  GraTe 
in  Paris,  John  J   Brillhart. 

Reading- Tribute  to  La  Fayette:  By  Daniel  Webster  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Ellen  H.  Byrne. 

Boys'  Chorus— I.  Innisfail  (Phelps),    a.  Heaven  is  My  Home. 

Reading— La  Fayette's  Last  Visit  to  the  United  States,  Ray- 
mond G.  Rutter.  ' 

Reading— Eulogy  on  La  Fayette  by  Edward  Everett,  Helen 
E.  Schaeffer. 

Violin  Solo—**  Loch  Lomond  "  and  **  Prayer  from  Freischutz," 
Donald  G.  McCaskey. 

Recitations  in  Concert— The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetut 
(Lowell)— Abou  Ben  Adhem  (Leigh  Hunt)— Address  as 
Gettysburg  (Lincoln)  —  Ninetieth  Pitalm— The  Broken 
Wing— Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  (Wolfe)— i  Corinthians, 
XIII.  Chap.  (St.  Paul)— Driving  Home  the  Cows— When 
We  Plant  a  Tree  (Holmes),  Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  Chorus— 1.  Let  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Float  Forever 
(Geibel).    s.  Verdant  Grove,  Farewell  to  Thee. 

ArDor  Day  Address: 
Prof  R.  C.  Schiedt. 

Instrumental— Overttire:  '*Home  Circle"  (Schlep«gretl), 
High  School  Orchestra. 

BriefSketch  of  Marouis  de  La  Fayette,  J.  P.  McCaskey. 

Chorus— Who  is  He  Plants  for  the  Days  to  ComeT  (Gounod). 

Chorus— My  Country,  'Tis  ol  Tt»oe  (Smith). 

Doxok>gy— Praise  God  from  Whom  all  Blessings  Flow. 
Chorus  Singing  by  the  Schools  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 

Carl  Mats,  instructor  in  Vocal  Mu^ic  in  the  High  Schools. 
High  School  Orckbs nt a— K<Wiim.*  Grant  Weaver,  Benj. 

A.  Herr,  Samuel  Lurio,  Thomas  B.  Irfferies,  Ara  W.  Kauff- 

man,John  W.  Suuffer,  Ernest  H.  Miller,  Leon  G.  Dodge, 

Eva  thorbahn,  Elsie  P.  McCaskey,  Carrie  E.  Burd,  Mary  C. 

Swords,  Elsie  G.  Book,  Bertha  M.   Ilyus.    Viola  :  Henrv  B. 

Cohen.  Bass:  Walter  E.  Leonard.  Flutes:  Arthur  H.  Ball, 

A.  W.   Bolenius,  Warren  F.  Hubley,  Walter  M.  Steigerwait 

and  Fred.  Rengier.   Piccolo:  Waller R .  Fickes ;  Clartonets: 

Allan  C.  Fry,  Robert  Byeriy.  J.  B.  Kauffman.   Comets: John 

G.  Burie,  Walter  Fraim,  John  W.  Christ,  Wm.  H.  Trost. 

Piano:  Mabel  E.   Blickenderfer.  Instructor  and  Leader: 

Prof.  Cari  Thorbahn. 
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Influxncs  on  Animals. — ^The  most  common  ez- 
liibition  of  the  influence  of  music  on  animals  is,  per- 
hi^,  that  witnessed  in  circuses  and  other  equestrian 
entertainments,  where  the  horse  is  affected  in  a  lively 
and  exhilarating  manner  by  the  perfonnances  of  the 
band — often  widtzing  and  prancing,  and  keeping  per- 
fect time  with  the  music.  Dogs  are  also  affected,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe&er  agreeably  or  other- 
wise. Many  naturalists  believe  it  to  be  disagreeable 
to  them.  Other  quadrupeds,  and  also  owls,  have  been 
known  to  die  from  its  effects.  Cats  sometimes  mew 
loudly  on  hearing  the  sound  of  instnmients,  but  are 
more  seldom  and  leas  painfully  affected  than  dogs. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  many  kinds 
of  birds  are  affected  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  often 
approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  instruments  or 
persons,  and  remaining  as  long  as  the  music  contin- 
ues, and  then  flapping  their  wings,  as  we  should  clap 
our  hands,  in  approbation  of  the  performance.  Many 
of  the  wild  animals  are  said  to  oe  fond  of  and  even 
charmed  by  music ;  the  hunters  in  the  Tyrol  and  some 
parts  of  Germany  often  entice  stags  by  singing,  and 
the  female  deer  by  playing  the  flute.  Beavers  and 
r?:ts  have  been  taught  to  dance  the  rope,  keeping  time 
to  the  measure.  Among  reptiles,  the  lizard  shows, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  susceptibility  to  mun- 


LITTLE    BROTHER 

VtrySHrrimt, 


Arr.  by  Caxl  Mats. 


p^^^'l^\i^t\i'^^.^\ur\^'^^ 


1.  Lit -tie    brother,  darling  boy,  You  are  ver  -  y  dear  to  me;  I  am  hap-py, 

2.  Lit -tie    brother,  darling  boy.  You  are  ver-  y  dear  to  me;  I  am  ha^-py, 

3.  Lit -tie    brother,  darling  boy,  You  are  ver-  y  dear  to  me;  I  am  hap.py, 

4.  Lit -tie    brother,  darling  boy.  You  are  ver  -  y  dear  to  me;  I  am  hi^-py. 


wiip-ff'fip'gF^fprg 


■C  g  t'f ' 


'p,C,  Shake  your  rat -tie,  here    it     is,       Lia-ten    to     ita   mer-ry  noise;  And  when  youars 


p-j^'H  J  J  J  ^^fr^l  J  J:  :fiJ=^ 


full  of  joy,  When  your  smiling  face 

full  of  joy,  "When  your  smiling  face 

full  of  joy.  When  your  smiling  fieice 

fall  of  joy.  When  your  smiling  lace 


I    see.    How    I  wish  that  you  could  speak, 
I    see.    All       a-bout    the  hon  -  ey-bees, 
I    see.    I'll      be    ver-  y    kind    to  you, 
I    see.  D,C. 
Fine,   jm* 


W^{^V\^\\\\nX\^{%\^ 


tired     of  this,       I     willbnngyoa   oth- er  toys. 


fej^-^tJt^J^ 


And  could  know  the  words  I  say ;  Pret-ty    stories    I  would  seek.    To    amuse  you    ev'iv  day. 
Fly  -  ing  past   us    in  the  sun;  Birds  that  sing  among  the  trees;  Lambs  that  in  the  meadow  run. 
Nev  -  er  slap  or  make  you  cry.  As  some  naughty  children    do,    Quite  forgetting  God  is  nigh. 


gi= 


FFi'':iP'^FifTFTMrrffL'[ii|ifi- 


!6Str 


cal  influences.  He  appears  to  be  very  refined  in  his 
taste,  soft  voices  and  plaintive  airs  being  his  favorites, 
while  hoarse  singing  and  noisy  music  disgust  him. 
Among  the  insects,  spiders  are  frequently  found  lobe 
verjf  fond  of  music.  Prisoners  sometimes  tame  them 
by  smging  or  whistling,  and  make  companions  of  them. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  in- 
fluence of  music  on  animals  occurred  at  a  menagerie 
in  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  concert  was  given, 
and  two  elephants  were  among  the  auditors.  The 
orchestra  being  placed  out  of  their  sight,  they  could 
not  perceive  whence  the  harmony  came.    The  first 


sensation  was  that  of  surprise ;  at  one  moment  they 
gazed  eagerly  at  the  spectators ;  the  next  they  ran  at 
their  keeper  to  caress  him,  and  seemed  to  inquire 
what  these  strange  sounds  meant ;  but,  at  length,  per- 
ceiving that  nothing  was  amiss,  they  gave  themselves 
np  to  the  impression  which  the  music  communica- 
ted. Each  new  tune  seemed  to  produce  a  change  of 
feeling,  causing  their  gestures  and  cries  to  assume  an 
expression  in  accordance  with  it.  But  it  was  still 
more  remarkable  that  after  a  piece  had  produced 
an  agreeable  effect  upon  them,  if  it  was  incorrectly 
played  they  would  remain  cold  and  wholly  unmoved. 
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THE  DISTINCTIVE  IDEA  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY  C.  B.  HUI.BERT,  D.  D. 


I  KNEW  a  man  more  than  twice  four- 
teen years  ago  (whether  in  the  body 
or  out,  it  matters  little)  who  makes  con- 
cerning his  later  student-life  the  follow- 
ing record : 

**  When  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary I  spent  a  vacation  in  my  native 
town;  and,  being  invited,  dined  on  a  cer- 
tain day  at  the  house  of  the  leading  phy- 
sician of  the  place,  the  hint  being  given 
me,  at  the  time  of  the  invitation,  that 
there  would  be  a  few  others  present.  On 
arriving  at  the  doctor's,  at  an  early  hour, 
I  was  shown  to  the  parlor  and  there  in- 
troduced to  a  gentleman,  the  sole  occu- 
pant of  the  parlor  at  the  time,  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
whose  name,  in  the  introduction,  I  failed 
to  get.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  he 
had  been  a  g^est  in  the  family  for  a  few 
days,  and  ^at  it  was  in  honor  of  him 
that  the  entertainment  had  been  made. 

**  Being  in  advance  of  time,  we  were 
for  more  than  an  hour  wholly  by  our- 
selves ;  and  in  the  conversation  whidi 
immediately  ensued  between  us,  I  soon 
perceived  that  I  was  in  contact  with  no 
ordinary  man.  In  his  personal  bearing, 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  precision  of 
his  language,  and  the  coherence  of  his 
thought,  I  discovered  enough  to  assure 
me  that,  to  maintain  my  part  in  the  con- 

Prom  an  Address  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D., 
ex-President  of  Midmebury  College,  Vermont. 


versation,  I  should  be  required  to  bring 
into  requisition  all  the  resources  at  my 
command.  Intimidated,  I  yet  plunged 
in,  determined,  if  I  obtained  no  honor,  yet 
to  escape,  if  possible,  from  all  chagrin. 

"Hailing,  as  I  did,  from  the  famed 
School  of  3ie  Prophets,  our  conversation 
very  naturally  took  a  semi-theological 
and  scientific  turn,  and  we  were  soon  dis- 
cussing themes  of  the  profoundest  inter- 
est ;  and,  what  by  this  time  had  become 
a  matter  of  anxious  concern  with  me,  we 
had  assumed  opposite  sides,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  joined.  What  did  much  to  stag- 
ger me  was  his  exceeding  courtesy, 
which  extended  so  far  as  to  be  a  prompt 
and  magnanimous  appreciation  of  the 
full  force  of  all  the  arguments  I  pre- 
sented. His  magnanimity  was  as  over- 
whelming as  his  logic.  His  words  played 
on  me  with  the  gentleness  of  sunbeams, 
but  they  came  down  upon  my  arguments 
as  Samuel's  sword  did  upon  Agag — they 
were  hewn  in  pieces.  Nor  did  I  derive 
any  satisfaction  from  his  courteously  im- 
plied distinction  between  me  and  what  I 
had  said.  In  my  creed,  I  was  one  in 
honor  with  my  arguments,  and  I  could 
not  see  them  assaulted  and  demolished 
under  the  strokes  of  his  Damascus  blade 
without  myself  feeling  the  steel. 

'*I  have  said  that  he  was  courteous, 
and  so  he  was ;  but  his  courtesy  was  of 
that  cool  and  keen  sort  that  goes  un- 
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mixed  with  mercy.  He  pursued  me,  and 
he  did  it  with  the  instinct  of  an  inexor- 
able logic.  Though  he  saw  me  to  be 
disconcerted  and  discomfited,  and  be- 
leaguered and  bewildered  and  benighted, 
he  refused  to  relax,  and  never  concluded 
till  he  gave  me  the  conclusion  that  his 
sole  object  in  following  me  up  with  such 
a  merciless  rigor  was  to  teach  me  never 
again  to  make  a  statement  that  was  not 
accurate,  adduce  an  argument  that  was 
unsound,  or  affirm  an  opinion  that  was 
not  well  considered.  Be  his  object  what 
it  may,  certainly  this  was  the  lesson 
taught  me — a  lesson  which  it  cost  him 
less  to  give  than  it  did  me  to  receive,  for 
never  before  nor  since  have  I  suffered  a 
parallel  mortification  at  the  hands  of  any 
man  whom  I  have  met. 

"  It  might  be  supposed  that  I  felt 
some  relief  and  was  more  reconciled  to 
my  lot  when,  on  getting  out  of  his  hands, 
I  found  him  to  be  Judge  Hoar,  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Massachusetts.  But 
no :  this  knowledge,  that  my  discomfiture 
had  come  from  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  accomplished  jurists  in  the  land,  did 
nothing  to  hide  from  my  view  the  appal- 
ling disclosure  which  he  had  made  to  me 
of  my  utter  weakness  in  debating  the 
questions  which  we  had  had  in  hand. 

*'  This  contest  it  was  that  taught  me, 
as  never  before  I  had  been  taught,  how 
much  depends  upon  what  a  man  is,  in 
distinction  from  what  a  man  has  acquired 
from  books  and  observation.  The  con- 
sideration that  took  possession  of  me  as 
I  saw  my  arguments  giving  away,  as 
seemingly  they  did,  under  the  judge's 
easy  assault,  was  not  simply  that  I  ought 
to  have  acquired  more  knowledge  and 
been  better  equipped  in  material  for  the 
discussion,  but,  more  fundamentally, 
that  M^r^  was  not  enough  of  me.  Be  it 
that  the  right  sort  of  stuff  had  been  put 
into  me  to  begin  with,  and  that  what  I 
had  of  substance  of  being  was  not  out  of 
proportion  and  defective,  still  I  felt  that 
there  was  an  appalling  lack  in  quantity 
of  substance.  So  far  from  its  being  a 
gratification  to  me,  it  was  a  positive 
mortification  to  remember  that  I  had 
read  a  good  many  books,  and  studied  a 
good  many  sciences,  and  acquired  some 
knowledge ;  the  point  that  cut  sharper 
than  a  serpent's  tooth  was  that  all  this 
reading  and  studying  and  acquired 
knowledge  had  accomplished  so  little  for 
me  in  reduplicating  and  enlarging  the 
subject-matter  of  my  being.    As  I  stood 


staggering  under  the  blows  of  the  judge's 
logic,  it  was  no  time  for  me  to  take  com- 
fort in  the  reflection  that  I  had  gone 
through  with  a  course  of  study  at  the 
academy  and  at  the  college,  and  was  in  a 
professional  school.  *  All  the  worse  for 
you,  young  man,'  would  the  judge  have 
said,  turning  his  benignant  but  searching 
eyes  upon  me,  *  if  you  have  enjoyed  all 
these  advantages  you  speak  of,  and  they 
have  left  you  where  I  have  found  you.'  " 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  of 
this  personal  reference.  It  is  with  a  view 
to  an  advantageous  approach  to  my  theme 
that  I  have  cited  this  record  of  individual 
experience.  In  his  contest  with  the  jur- 
ist, the  student,  as  he  states,  felt  the  ex- 
istence of  such  inequality;  that  his  an- 
tagonist was  so  incomparably  above 
him — another  order  of  being,  that  what 
was  needed  in  him  to  hold  an  equal  argu- 
ment was  to  be  taken  up  and  back  to  the 
Being  who  made  him,  for  reconstruction 
and  re-endowment,  and  that  his  Maker 
be  induced,  if  He  please,  in  doing  this 
work,  to  put  a  goKxl  deal  more,  if  not 
better,  material  into  him.  Possibly  many 
others,  as  well  as  he,  have  thought  that 
this  would  be  the  most  direct  and  expe- 
ditious way  of  becoming  what  they 
would  like  to  be.  The  only  difficulty  is 
its  impossibility.  We  have  no  account 
of  its  ever  having  been  done ;  and  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  since  as  God  made 
us  we  were  well  made  and  pronotmced  by 
Him  **  very  good;  "  and  He  never  con- 
fesses to  a  failure  by  doing  His  work  over 
again.  Let  us  remember  that,  in  creat- 
ing, He  put  into  each  of  us  a  given 
amount  of  being,  or  capital  stock — inlay 
of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  substance; 
nor  can  we  go  back  to  Him  in  complaint, 
and  murmur  because  He  did  not  more 
richly  and  amply  endow  us  with  original 
gifts;  for  a  little  thoughtful  self-inspec- 
tion will  assure  any  one  of  us  that,  in 
spite  of  our  littleness,  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  us  ;  and  that  included  in  what  we  are, 
and  surpassing  in  excellence,  if  possible, 
all  other  original  endowments,  is  that  ex- 
traordinary capacity  general  inhering  in 
all  our  capacities  particular,  and  which 
we  all  have  in  equal  degree,  the  capacity 
of  growth. 

Let  us  concede  that  the  most  marvel- 
ous phenomenon  in  our  world  is  l^e — 
life  in  its  gradational  stages:  first  in  the 
plant  and  tree,  giving  us  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  next,  in  the  animal,  which 
gives  us  the  kingdom  of  sentient  exist- 
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«lice,  lKit>Vliiting  and  crowning  the  preced-  j 
ing  inemimate  one ;  and  finally,  life  in  j 
man^  the  divine  afflatus^  for  God  breathed 
into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living — undying,  im- 
mortal— soul ;  and  whose  is  the  kingdom 
and  dominion  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven. 

Now,  next  after  life,  in  this  ascending 
scale  of  living  things,  the  most  marvel- 
ous phenomenon  is  that  inherent  and  in- 
evitable attribute  of  all  life  known  to  us, 
and  without  which  life  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  exist — I  mean  growth:  the  ca- 
pacity which  living  things  have  of  self- 
development,  self-renewal,  and  self- ad- 
vance ;  for  **  unless  a  man  can  erect  him- 
self above  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is 
man !  "  What  less  than  a  miracle,  an 
oak  bursting  from  the  acorn  ;  or  from  an 
^g^  the  bird  of  paradise ;  or  the  devel- 
opment, ftx>m  a  New  Hampshire  cradle, 
of  the  Great  Defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful 
this  side  of  life  itself  than  its  attribute — 
growth,  which  is  a  forth-putting  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  living  organism  itself  by 
the  law  of  the  mystery  of  the  life  within 
it.  Inorganic  objects  increase  in  size, 
but  mechanically,  by  a  process  of  accre- 
tion, super-additions  made  by  outside 
agencies  ;  but  this  is  not  growth,  which 
is  always  vivific.  A  tree  is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  a  process  of  external  adhesions 
from  without;  it  is  from  the  unfolding 
of  an  original  germ  inlaid  in  the  seed  by 
the  creative  fiat. 

Now,  man  is  a  living  creature,  and  all 
the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed  by 
his  Creator  are  living  powers  and  have 
the  capacity  of  growth.  His  constituent 
elements  do  not  abide  in  him  inactive  and 
changeless.  They  are  not  a  heap  or  a 
pile.  Their  relation  is  not  that  of  juxta- 
position, like  apples  in  a  basket  or  like 
stars  in  a  constellation.  They  are  or- 
ganically and  vitally  affiliated,  altern- 
ately means  and  ends  to  each  other. 
Therefore  man  presents  himself  to  the 
observer  as  a  unique  whole,  a  unity  of 
life  replete  with  capacity  of  growth. 

In  Christianity  we  have  a  Gospel  for 
sinful  men  ;  in  Uiis  capacity  to  grow  we 
have  one  for  weak  men,  meagrely  en- 
dowed men,  men  who  feel  as  the  student 
felt  when  going  to  pieces  under  **  the 
oak-splitting  thunderbolts  "  of  the  judge; 
for  let  us  know  that  the  difference  among 
men  is  not  a  difference  in  the  number  of 
their  physical,   intellectual,   and    moral 


powers.     Lord  Bacon  had  no  more  con- 
stituent elements  in  his  being  than  the 
cook  that  prepared  his  food.     It  is  not 
true  that  one  man  has  one  talent,  and  an- 
other two,  and  another  five,  except  aa 
you  mean  that  one  man's  powers  are  t<v 
another  man's,  in  paint  of  strength,  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  two  and  two  to  five  ?: 
which  signifies  that  a  man  having  a  full 
complement  of  faculties  may  be  a  very 
small  man  since  his  faculties  are  very- 
small  ;    while   another   man,   with  the: 
same  number  of  faculties,  may  be  a  very 
great  man  because  his  faculties  are  great. 
The  point  of  interest  here  is  not  that  of 
number,  but  of  magnitude. 

Consider  now  the  good  news  that  comes 
to  us  in  the  gospel  of  growth.  We  need 
not  despair  because  we  find  that  we  have 
not  much  power  in  our  powers  or  faculty 
in  our  faculties ;  for  since  our  powers  and 
faculties  have  the  capacity  of  growth, 
we  can  put  them  in.  We  can  put  power 
into  our  powers,  capacity  into  otir  capa- 
cities. And  here  we  fall  upon  man's 
royal  prerogative.  Here  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  that  are  in 
him.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  this 
fact  inciting  us  to  effort,  shall  we  bewail 
the  impossibility  of  betaking  ourselves  to 
the  Being  who  made  us,  to  have  Him  re- 
endow  us  with  larger  and  richer  re- 
sources? Let  us  rather  instantly  apply 
ourselves,  under  a  benign  Providence 
and  with  the  facilities  at  hand,  to  the 
work  of  developing  the  powers  we  have. 
We  can  make  them  wax  mightily  if  we 
wish. 

And  consider  that  in  this  development 
we  secure  what  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
education.  This  term  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  word  {educo,  educare,  educatum) 
which  means  to  feed,  to  train  up  as  a 
child,  to  rear  and  to  culture;  and  it  is 
etymologically  one  with  another  Latin 
word  {e-dtuo,  educere^  educium)  which 
means  to  lead  forth,  to  draw  out.  This 
makes  the  distinctive  idea  in  education 
to  be  eduction.  It  implies  the  existence 
in  man  of  latent  germs,  properties,  capa- 
cities— call  them  by  what  term  you  please 
— which  in  a  process  of  disciplinary  train- 
ing need  to  be  developed.  We  are  told 
that  ''  under  the  rings  and  scales  of  the 
caterpillar  there  lie,  all  folded  up  and 
hidden  from  view,  the  gorgeous  wings  of 
the  butterfly."  In  proper  conditions, 
this  repulsive  worm  of  the  dust  becomes 
the  beautiful  emblem  of  our  immortality 
beating  about  us  in  the  sunbeams.    So 
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we  are  told  that  ''we  shall  find  even  in 
the  apple-seed,  if  we  examine  it  with  a 
powerml  microscope,  the  elements  of  the 
future  tree.  The  massive  trunk,  the 
wide-spreading  branches,  the  far-reaching 
toots,  with  their  thousands  of  fibres  and 
spongioles,  all  appear  in  distinct  and 
well-defined  outline  to  the  eye  of  science. 
The  fertile  soil,  the  gentle  rains,  and  the 
sunshine  do  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
seed  or  endow  it  with  any  new  properties; 
they  only  feed  it  and  warm  it,  supply  it 
with  the  conditions  of  development ;  the 
whole  process  of  growth  by  assimilation 
is  its  own.  Its  development  into  a  tree  is 
the  result  of  its  own  mysterious  vitality. 
It  drinks  in  its  nourishment  from  the 
ground,  inhales  it  from  the  air,  and  so 
grows  from  within  outwardly-  It  asks 
no  more  than  this,  that  the  soil  it  grows 
in  be  nourishing  and  watered,  that  it  have 
air  and  heat ;  fdl  the  rest  it  does  for  it- 
self." Now,  when  a  tree,  under  these 
conditions,  is  developed,  we  may  say  of  it 
that  it  has  received  its  eduction ;  and  that 
eduction  is  its  education.  An  oak  is 
simply  an  educated  acorn.  Hence  we 
may  say  of  any  living  thing  that  it  is  edu- 
cated when  there  has  been  unfolded  and 
developed  in  completeness  the  germ-prin- 
ciple lodged  in  it  by  its  Creator. 

And  consider  that  it  is  just  this  result 
which  is  secured  in  a  man  in  his  educa- 
tion. Enfolded  in  him  are  latent  and 
dormant  energies, ''  germinantand  spring- 
ing," which  require  to  be  educated, 
brought  forth  in  She  aptitude  of  their  ca- 
pacity. 

Observe  how  this  definition  of  educa- 
tion as  an  educing  force  applies  to  man 
as  a  physical  being.  Wrapped  up  in 
every  physical  organ,  there  are  latent 
germs  of  power  which  need  development 
and  enlargement.  To  secure  this  result, 
the  body  must  be  subjected  to  those  forms 
of  vigorous,  hardening,  toughening  exer- 
cises fitted  to  secure  it.  And  be  it  re- 
membered that  this  education  of  the 
physical  powers  is  never  secured  vicari- 
ously and  from  without ;  not  by  anything 
that  is  done/^  the  man,  or  upon  the  man, 
but  by  him  and  in  him.  He  cannot  get 
physical  development  as  a  legacy.  If  he 
has  it,  he  has  it  as  a  product,  which  he 
has  worked  up  and  out  of  seed-germs  in- 
laid in  his  aboriginal  physical  constitu- 
tion. At  this  point,  as  elsewhere,  Nature 
shows  no  favoritism. 

By  this  analogical  approach,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  education  of  the 


human  mind  is  the  eduction,  the  evolu- 
tion— evocation,  if  you  prefer — of  the 
hidden  resources  of  might  inlaid  by  its 
Creator  in  its  native  constituent  powers. 

Here  let  us  accept  the  affirmation,  ''My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."  The  soul 
has  the  magnitude  of  an  empire.  Or 
shall  we  call  it  a  very  Pantheon,  each 
power  nobler  and  grander  than  pagan  god. 
Its  powers,  though  undeveloped,  have  a 
futurity  and  potentiality  absolutely  im- 
measurable. In  hugeness  and  massive 
splendor  they  tower  higher  than  Bier- 
stadt's  "Domes  of  the  Yosemite,"  and 
are  invested  with  a  more  mysterious  and 
impenetrable  glory.  Take  the  power  of 
thought,  charging  man  with  the  destiny 
of  an  eternal  contemplation  of  God  and 
his  works ;  then  the  powers  of  reason,  in- 
spection, analysis,  induction,  judgment, 
forecast;  and,  attendant  upon  these, 
memory,  will,  imagination,  consdenoey 
taste,  and  sensibility. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  education  of 
the  mind  is  the  development  of  symmetry 
and  harmony  of  the  inherent  and  latent 
capabilities  of  these  several  powers — a  re- 
sult secured  only  as  they  are  taken  by  the 
man  who  has  them  and  put  to  the  drill  of 
a  thorogh-going  and  exacting  discipline. 
Man  accomplishes  nothing  in  the  out- 
ward world  of  discovery  and  invention 
that  can  be  compared  with  the  results 
which  he  achieves  within  himself,  The 
subject  himself  is  the  object  of  expendi- 
ture. His  hands  are  upon  his  own  soul, 
and  these  leave  their  impress.  In  this 
struggle  of  self-discipline,  the  will  puts 
forth  its  power  to  achieve,  as  in  no  other 
instance  of  human  endeavor.  God  has 
ordained  that  it  should  be  so,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  utterance  of  the  old 
Greek  poet,  Hesiod,  when  he  said,  "The 
gods  have  placed  sweat  in  the  pathway 
to  excellence. ' '  For  instance,  does  a  man 
wish  to  acquire  power  to  strike  a  blow 
with  his  arm  of  a  degree  of  force  not  now 
possible  to  him,  how  shall  he  do  it  ?  Only 
by  one  way:  Let  him  use  thepawtr  he  now 
has  in  his  arm^  and  continue  to  use  it 
augmenting  it  witii  every  stroke,  until  he 
can  strike  with  the  desired  force.  Use 
the  power  you  have,  if  you  want  more ; 
use  it  normally,  use  it  up  to  the  point  of 
bearing,  and  not  beyond.  This  is  the 
law  of  development  by  use ;  and  to  deny 
this  law  is  to  confront  a  divine  decree. 

I  think  I  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
This  I  mean,  and  nothing  short  of  it ;  if 
you  wish  to  develop  physical  power,  put 
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your  physical  organs  to  drill ;  if  you  seek 
to  bring  your  mental  powers  up  to  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency,  put  them  to 
work,  and  upon  studies  that  will  tax 
them  to  the  uttermost.  When  one  has 
been  mastered,  take  a  second,  and  a 
third ;  and  so  go  on  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  victory  succeeding  victory  in 
your  march  to  mental  conquests  and 
triumphs.  If  you  want  to  be  a  giant- 
killer  in  the  arena  of  public  debate,  get 
into  the  habit  of  killing  giants  in  the  re- 
tirement of  the  study.  Oh,  how  it  needs 
to  be  understood  by  every  one  of  us,  and 
especially  by  every  student  in  the  land, 
that  every  difficulty  encountered  and 
overcome,  whether  it  be  a  hard  problem 
in  algebra,  or  a  difficult  lesson  in  Xeno- 
phon,  or  a  conflict  with  poverty,  or  an 
assault  of  despondency,  adds  so  much  to 
the  stock  of  one's  manhood!  It  was  to 
enforce  this  very  conception  of  the  educ- 
ing power  of  an  education  that  a  distin- 
guished American  educator  summons  to 
his  aid  the  superstition  of  the  savage 
Otaheitan,  who  imagined  that  the 
strength  and  valor  of  the  stalwart  enemy 
whom  he  slew  in  battle  passed  into  him- 
self:  a  pagan  fancy  which  Wordsworth 
has  thus  happily  expressed — 

So  the  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 
A  man  that  is  handsome,  valiant,  wise. 
If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  to  inherit 
His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit. 

But  what  was  a  cruel  superstition  in 
the  savage  is  to  the  scholar  a  profound 
reality ;  since  whenever  a  difficulty  con- 
fronts him,  having  in  it  a  hundred  de- 
grees of  resistance,  and  he  overcomes  it, 
he  augments  proportionately  his  conquer- 
ing power.  A  man  is  as  many  times  a 
man  as  he  has  mastered  sciences.  Here 
is  a  fact  that  suggests  the  dignity  of  a 
law  in  mental  growth.  Be  it  known  that 
it  is  through  their  fidelity  to  this  idea  of 
education  as  a  reduplicating,  disciplinary 
work  that  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  at 
whatever  posts  of  service,  are  accomplish- 
ing their  great  results.  And  it  is  by  ac- 
ceding to  it  that  students  who  at  the 
outset  were  greatly  discouraged,  and 
often  in  despair,  have  so  augmented  the 
substance  of  their  being  that  they  have 
appeared  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  their 
school-days,  giving  evidence — ^to  use  the 
words  of  Shakespeare — **of  an  edge  of 
wit  set  upon  them,  more  than  they  (or 
their  friends)  ever  dreamed  they  had 
brain  to  grind  it  on." 

It  would  be  a  sad  neglect  and  a  great 


ingratitude  not  to  notice  just  here  a 
signal  illustration  of  the  Divine  Benevo- 
lence ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  God  has  so 
conditioned  us  in  this  world  that  a  happy 
coincidence  exists  between  the  fact  that 
our  physical  manhood  must  be  developed 
and  made  healthful  and  strong  by  physi- 
cal exercise  and  exertion,  and  that  other 
fact,  correlate  to  it,  that  just  about  this 
form  and  amount  of  work  is  required  to 
supply  ourselves  with  the  necessities  and 
conveniences  of  life.  Hence,  to  the  vast 
majority  of  men  it  is  not  demanded  of 
them,  in  their  physical  exercise,  to  spend 
their  strength  for  naught.  Their  toil 
brings  them  a  twofold  remuneration  :  it 
develops  the  body  and  gives  it  health  and 
vigor,  and,  meanwhile,  accumulates  the 
material  for  its  sustenance  and  comfort. 
While  comparatively  a  small  proportion 
of  the  community — students  and  persons 
of  indoor  and  sedentary  habits — may 
require  forms  of  exercise  that  bring  no 
pecuniary  return,  the  great  majority  pur- 
sue in  life  those  forms  of  labor  that  bring 
them  both  health  and  supply.  Physical 
health  and  strength,  therefore,  are  not 
sought  for  commonly  as  an  end.  They 
come  incidentally  in  the  attempt  to  gain 
a  good  that  lies  beyond  them,  It  is  a 
reasonable  question  whether  the  race 
would  not  lon^  since  have  become  ex- 
tinct if  all  physical  exercise  and  exertion 
had  been  imposed  solely  for  the  good 
which  they  themselves  confer.  In  the 
present  constitution  of  things,  the  best 
physical  development  and  health  accrue 
from  the  labor  prosecuted  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  remuneration  that  lies  beyond 
the  labor  and  which  we  would  fain  secure 
in  spite  of  it.  A  walk  for  its  own  sake 
may  be  of  service  ;  but  if  taken  with  the 
mind  diverted  from  the  thought  of  phys- 
ical benefit,  and  stimulated  by  some 
ulterior  object,  as  when  on  some  errand, 
or  seeking  some  mountain  view,  or  in 
hunting,  fishing,  the  physical  benefit  will 
be  all  the  greater. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  regard  to 
mental  discipline.  A  study  may  be  en- 
tered upon  and  prosecuted  for  the  direct 
and  sole  object  of  intellectual  culture; 
but  except  as  such  study  may  awaken  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  an  interest  all  its 
own,  it  will  be  neither  prolonged  nor 
successful.  Here,  as  in  physic^  train- 
ing, God  has  established  a  beautiful 
harmony  between  mental  culture  and  the 
utility  of  those  studies  which  we  are 
wont  to  pursue  in  our  schools  of  learning 
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in  order  to  obtain  it.  As  when  we  work, 
so  when  we  study,  we  need  not  spend 
our  strength  for  naught.  Our  minds  are 
developed  successfully  in  pursuing  sub- 
jects that  give  us  knowledge  of  practical 
worth.  Our  mental  exertions,  therefore, 
reward  us  in  two  ways :  while  they  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  the  mind,  they  do 
it  by  making  those  acquisitions  which  we 
utilize  in  our  daily  life.  As  the  exercise 
of  body  is  the  most  healthful  which  is 
taken  under  the  stimulus  of  a  good 
higher  than  a  physical  one,  so  that  form 
of  study  is  the  most  educating  and  en- 
nobling which  is  pursued  under  incen- 
tives to  an  end  higher  than  simple 
education  itself.  It  needs  to  be  known 
that  man's  highest  end  is  not  secured  if 
sought  for  in  himself.  As  a  finite  de- 
pendent spirit,  he  is  to  pay  over  all  he  is 
and  has  as  a  contribution  into  the  treas- 
ury of  his  Father. 

It  is  not  absurd  to  speak  of  an  un- 
learned education ;  for  nothing  is  more 
obvious  to  us  than  the  fact  that  a  man 
may  have  a  really  good  education,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  without  having 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge.  So 
it  is  not  infrequent  that  we  find  men 
whose  minds  are  well  stored  with  knowl- 
edge, while  they  have  but  a  little  educa- 
tion. Their  minds  are  sponge-like,  and 
have  a  quick  receptivity;  out  little  power 
to  transmute  knowledge  into  themselves, 
and  so  get  the  good  of  it.  They  are  men 
who  disclose  the  anomaly  of  an  educated 
ignorance.  The  question  which  men 
raise  in  their  intercourse,  one  with  an- 
other, is  not,  how  much  does  such  a  man 
know  ?  but,  how  much  ishet  Any  one  of 
us  would  much  sooner  be  the  man  who  is 
the  most  than  the  man  who  knows  the 
most.  This  fact  assures  us  that  the  ob- 
ject of  an  education  is  not  primarily  to  in- 
crease what  a  man  knows,  but  to  augment 
what  a  man  is. 

This  suggests  the  service  to  be  accom- 
plished by  study.  And  by  this  term  I  do 
not  mean  time  passed  in  leisurely  ele- 
gance or  mental  vagrancy.  It  is  that 
K>rm  of  exertion  significantly  expressed 
by  the  college  phrase  of  '*  boning  down." 
I  mean  study  that  is  intense  and  concen- 
trated; study  that  is  severe,  vigorous, 
and  unrelenting.  It  is  of  such  study 
that  discipline  is  bom.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  flowery  path  of  indolence  and  ease. 
Genius  is  no  substitute  for  it.  To  ac- 
quire it,  the  scholar,  beguiled  by  the 
charms  of  learning,  is  tempted  to  prose- 


cute his  studies  into  midnight  vigils, 
often  till  the  day-dawn  smites  his  eye- 
lids and  pales  his  faithful  lamp.  That 
young  man,  among  us  or  elsewhere,  who 
is  ambitious  to  sing  in  immortal  verse,  or 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  or 
to  stand  at  Nature's  secret  altar-fires,  her 
high-priest  forever  to  all  comers ;  or  who 
aspires  to  sway  with  burning  periods  the 
popular  assembly,  or  decree  judicial  de- 
cisions, or  guide  statesmanship  and  diplo- 
macy ;  or  who  would  fain  charm  our 
evening  hours  with  sweet  fancies,  or  con- 
duct us  along  the  mighty  galleries  of  his- 
tory, under  her  crumbling  arches  and 
amidst  the  monumental  piles  which 
*•  Wizard  Time  hath  raised  to  count  his 
ages  by  " — I  say,  the  young  man  who  as- 
pires to  such  elevation  must  seek  it  in  a 
discipline  acquired  at  the  cost  of  tremen- 
dous study.  Where,  how,  or  in  what 
pursuits  this  discipline  is  secured,  is  a 
matter  of  minor  moment.  Of  one  mis- 
take, however,  you  will  permit  me  to  dis- 
possess you,  if  by  chance  you  have  made 
it:  '.This  discipline  is  not  confined  to  our 
schools  of  learning.  Many  a  young  man, 
in  the  struggle  of  a  laborious  manual 
occupation  is  doing  more  to  develop  his 
energies,  and  *'  to  give  the  world  the  as- 
surance of  a  man  ''  than  many  a  student 
whose  name  is  enrolled  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  best  university  in  the  land.  Let  it 
be  given — a  young  man  in  Harvard ;  I 
find  in  this  fact  no  decisive  proof  that  he 
is  getting  an  education  superior  to  that 
which  some  stalwart  youth  is,  mean- 
while, acquiring  on  some  rough  New 
Hampshire  farm.  The  plow-boy  may  be 
surpassing  him  in  every  form  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture.  Be  it  known, 
that  that  person  is  educating  himself  the 
best,  other  things  being  equal,  be  it  that 
he  is  in  school  or  out,  in  a  law  office,  in  a 
store,  in  a  shop,  or  on  a  farm,  who  is  ad- 
hering with  the  most  rigid  exactitude  to 
the  mandates  of  his  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  needs  in  intense  and  persistent 
thinking.  It  is  Thinking  that  does  the 
deed  ;  Time  has  crowned  him  king. 

Let  me  assure  you  here  that  good, 
roundabout  common  sense  has  never 
been  superseded  by  the  college  diploma. 
Alma  Mater  is  no  match  yet  for  Mother 
Wit.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  our  so-called  educated  men — that  is, 
our  academy-trained  and  college-bred 
men — surpassed  in  mental  and  moral 
power,  and  out-distanced  in  the  race  of 
life,  by  men  who  have  known  little,  if 
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anything,  of  our  set  forms  of  school  train- 
ing. In  taking  an  inventory  of  a  man, 
it  IS  a  matter  of  trivial  moment  to  know 
whether  he  graduated  from  this  or  that 
preparatory  school,  or  any  preparatory 
school ;  from  this  collegje,  or  that  college, 
or  any  college :  the  plain,  blunt  question 
which  the  world  asked  yesterday,  and 
has  been  asking  to-day,  and  will  ask  to- 
morrow, is,  What  of  the  man  ?  How 
much  is  there  of  him,  and  to  him,  and  in 
him  ?  What  can  he  do?  do  in  fields  of 
labor  ?  do  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient, 
in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  bar?  This  is 
the  question  of  our  times ;  and  it  is  a  fair, 
honest  question.  The  popular  test  is 
making  havoc  of  diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates. It  says  not,  Tell  us  the  educa- 
tional igroove  the  young  man  has  been 
sliding  in  and  which  he  has  slid  through; 
its  demand  is — whether  he  hails  from  ttiis 
school,  or  that  school,  or  no  school; 
whether  he  comes  from  a  mansion,  or  a 
cottage,  or  a  log-hut — Put  him  on  ike 
scales  and  let  us  weigh  him  ;  let  us  know 
for  ourselves  what  there  is  of  him,  and 
to  him,  and  in  him — not  in  avoirdupois, 
but  in  troy  weight.  The  question  is  not. 
Have  you  studied  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  Latin,  Greek, 
French.  German;  but,  if  you  have  studied 
these  branches  of  knowledge.  What 
have  they  done  for  you  f — not,  Have  you 
graduated  from  Harvard,  or  Yale,  or 
Dartmouth  ?  but,  if  you  have  graduated 
firom  either  of  these  schools  of  learning, 
What  has  your  college  done  for  you  t 

Some  things  are  Mginning  to  be  settled, 
and  among  tiiem  this  thing :  a  man  may 
be  a  Cindnnatus,  and  abandon  his  plow 
in  the  furrow  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  an 
empire  and  g^ide  her  through  the  storm; 
he  may  be  a  porter  at  the  door  of  a  Lon- 
don theatxe,  and  rise  to  surpass  every 
competitor  in  the  matchless  productions 
of  his  genius ;  he  may  be  a  journeyman 
printer  in  Boston,  and  send  ms  kite  into 
the  crackling  skies,  and  compel  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  to  yield  to  the  untutored 
philosophy ;  he  may  be  a  blacksmith  at 
the  forge  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
become  the  master  of ''any  linguist  in  the 
universities  of  Europe ;  he  may  be  a  shoe- 
maker in  Natick,  and  become  a  master- 
spirit in  the  American  Senate;  yea,  he  may 
be  a  long,  lank,  and  lathy  rail-splitter  at 
the  West,  who,  buttressed  by  a  tanner  of 
hides,  lays  successfully  his  potent  hands 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  American  Re- 
public in  hurling  hack  the  invading  foe 


when  the  flood-gates  of  rebellion  are  burst 
and  her  winds  are  up.  Meti  are  in  demand 
— not  homines ^2Ji\mi\s  that  wear  pants,but 
viriy  plumed  knights,  with  swords  upon 
their  thighs;  scholars  and  specialists 
they  may  be,  if  back  of  scholarship  and 
specialty  there  is  manhood  enough  to 
bear  up  under  them  and  put  them  to  ser- 
vice. Men,  I  repeat,  are  the  demand — 
men  of  independent  and  profound 
thought,  of  rational  and  determined  pur- 
pose, and  of  executive  force;  and  the 
world  is  taking  men  wherever  she  can 
find  them.  She  insits  with  intense  em- 
phasis that  they  be  educated  in  the  irue^ 
and  not  spurious,  sense  of  the  term — that 
is,  that  they  have  their  capacities  so  de- 
veloped and  in  culture  and  under  com- 
mand that  they  cau  put  them  to  ser- 
vice. The  farmer  can  handle  with  facility 
his  axe  and  hoe  and  scythe ;  so  the  me- 
chanic will  take  his  auger  and  put  it 
down  at  a  given  point,  and  bore,  and 
bring  his  saw  successfully  to  the  scratch; 
all  these  implements  are  quick  to  obey 
the  touch  of  their  masters.  This  suggests 
the  sovereign  authority  which  an  edu- 
cated man  has  over  himself.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  the  instance  of  Daniel  Webster's 
use  of  his  powers  and  acquisitions  in  re- 
pelling, in  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
assaults  of  General  Hayne,  the  champion 
nuUifier  of  the  South,  in  a  speech  that  has 
no  equal  in  modern  statesmanship.  In 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Edmund 
Burke  exhibited  the  same  mastery  over 
his  powers.  It  finds  an  eaual  illustration 
in  the  eloquent  outburst  of  Patrick  Henry 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. But  the  value  of  a  disci- 
plined mind  appears  not  more  in  these 
signal  illustrations  of  its  worth  than  in 
instances  of  every-day  life  that  are  familiar 
to  us  all.  Any  man  who  has  such  com- 
mand over  his  powers  and  acquisitions 
that  he  can  combine  them  in  a  battalion, 
for  instant  service  in  the  field  of  inquiry 
or  invention  or  argument,  is  so  far  forth 
an  educated  man.  He  is  educated  be- 
cause his  powers  have  been  educted  and 
combined,  and  they  move  at  his  command 
in  the  roundnesss  and  compactness  and 
often  with  the  celerity  of  a  cannon-ball. 
He  is  not  educated  because  so  much 
knowledge  has  been  acquired,  but  be- 
cause this  knowledge,  having  been  ac- 
quired, has  evoked  and  trained  and  put  to 
service  his  latent  energies.  Acquired 
knowledge  and  manhood  are  not  identi- 
cal ;  just  as  food  and  physical  power  are 
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not  one  and  the  same.  As  it  is  not  the 
food  that  a  man  eats  that  sustains  his 
physical  life,  but  the  food  which,  having, 
Deen  eaten,  is  disgested  and  assimilated — 
converted  into  chyle  and  blood  and  bone 
and  muscle ;  so  it  is  not  the  knowledge 
which  a  man  gets  into  the  receptacle  of  his 
mind  that  educates  him;  but  the  knowl- 
edge which  having  been  received  there,  is 
digested  and  assimilated — transmuted,  as 
it  were,  into  his  own  mental  substance. 
Digested  food  is  flesh  and  blood ;  digested 
knowledge  is  educed  mental  power. 
There  is  a  theory  of  education  which  lays 
the  emphasis  upon  knowledge  acquired, 
and  not  mental  substance  enlarged.  It  is 
the  sap-bucket  idea;  the  pupil  waddles 
up  under  a  spouting  teacher  to  be  filled. 

The  significant  fact  here  is  that  the 
bucket  remains  what  it  was.  No  energies 
have  been  evoked.  Some  would  make 
the  mind  a  mint;  the  golden  ingots  of 
knowledge  are  poured  into  it  and  fused, 
and  then  coined  with  its  image  and  su- 
perscription upon  it.  But  this  figure, 
while  more  elevated  and  inviting,  is  no 
advance  upon  the  preceding  one.  It 
leaves  the  mind  unchanged.  We  revert 
therefore  to  Nature's  symbols.  What  is 
an  educated  apple-seed?  An  apple-tree. 
What,  an  educated  apple-blossom?  An 
apple.  What  is  an  educated  mind?  A 
mind  developed  in  fullness.  Now,  what 
the  sunbeams  and  the  rains  and  the  dews 
and  the  breezes  and  the  soil  do,  in  bring- 
ing the  apple-seed  and  the  apple-blossom 
to  maturity,  just  that  service  is  rendered 
by  knowledge  acquired  and  used,  in 
bringing  the  mind  to  maturity.  Knowl- 
edge is  sunlight  pouring  into  the  blossom 
of  the  mind;  its  product  is  developed 
mental  germs. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  our  syn- 
onym for  knowledge — information — in  its 
etymology,  vindicates  this  view  of  educa- 
tion. To  inform  a  thing  is  to  form  it  in 
the  inside.  Here  is  my  felt  hat ;  how  can 
I  change  the  form  of  its  crown  ?  I  can  take 
a  needle  and  put  it  into  shape,  working 
on  the  outside ;  but  this  is  not  informing 
it.  But  if  I  put  my  hand  on  the  inside 
and  thus  give  it  shape,  I  have  informed 
it.  So  powerful  is  knowledge  to  aflFect 
the  mind  itself,  to  give  it  development 
and  shape,  that  it  is  called  information — 
that  is,  the  name  of  the  effect  which  knowl- 
edge has  on  the  mind  has  been  given  to 
knowledge  itself,  its  cause.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance where  etymology  comes  in  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  rebuking  a  most  hurtful 


popular  misconception.  The  value  of 
knowledge  is  not  found  in  its  power  while 
undigested  to  puff  the  mind;  but,  when  di- 
gested, to  edip^  it.  Knowledge  does  for  the 
mind  what  incubation  does  for  the  ^gg. 
As  the  acorn  is  informed  and  edified  into 
an  oak  by  an  appropriate  environment,  so 
the  mind  of  man  put  in  the  right  relation 
to  an  external  world  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  expands  and  reaches  towards  its 
completeness.  When  Bacon  says  that 
''knowledge  is  power,**  he  means  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  thus  transubstantiated. 
Knowledge  must  be  wedded  to  the  soul, 
and  the  twain  become  one.  Phaeton's 
horses  must  be  hitched  to  his  chariot. 
Who  of  us  have  not  known  men  who 
have  amassed  vast  stores  of  knowledge, 
but  who  have  very  little  personal  power? 
One  of  the  best  students  I  have  ever 
known  was  a  man  of  ordinary  ability.  His 
power  to  absorb  knowledge  from  books 
was  enormous.  The  room  in  college 
where  he  studied  was  a  sort  of  pantry 
where  he  gormandized,  and  every  call  of 
his  professor  in  the  class-room  to  recite 
was  **  to  empty  the  bucket;*'  but  you  can 
empty  a  bucket  of  its  contents  quicker 
than  you  can  a  strawberry-blossom. 

In  this  view  of  education,  it  follows 
that  that  teacher  is  doing  the  best  work 
for  his  pupils,  other  things  being  equal, 
not  who  imparts  the  most  knowledge, 
but  who,  in  the  knowledge  he  does  im- 
part, does  the  most  to  wake  up  their 
minds  and  incite  them  to  think  for  them- 
selves. The  distinctive  work  of  the 
teacher  is  the  ringing  of  a  rising  bell  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul. 

In  laying  the  emphasis  in  education 
upon  this  disciplinary  idea,  I  am  not  dis- 
paraging, but  commending,  our  estab- 
lished methods  of  school  training.  By 
no  means  would  I  incline  any  of  you  to 
place  a  low  estimate  upon  an  educational 
institution  of  whatever  grade.  And  yet 
I  will  confess  to  an  attempt  to  modify 
somewhat  public  opinion  as  to  one  point. 
I  would  have  you  to  conceive  of  this 
world  more  than  you  are  wont  to  do  as 
being  itself  a  vast  university  whose  spirit 
and  discipline  is  comprehended  under  the 
term.  Common  Sense.  We  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  it,  our  birth 
being  our  matriculation ;  and  since  it  is 
pre-eminently  a  school  of  common  sense, 
we  never  want  it  understood  that  we  have 
graduated  firom  it.  It  is  conceded  now 
that  within  the  vast  and  general  institu- 
tion  there  are  subordinate  ones  called 
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High  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  Uni- 
versities; and  matters  are  so  arranged 
that  students  belonging  to  this  larger 
and  broader  institution  can,  without  im- 
pairing their  standing,  enter,  if  they  will, 
one  of  these  low-grade  schools,  and  thus 
be  members  of  1x>th  institutions  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  This  dual  course  of 
study  is  not  optional  for  all;  not  a  few 
must  limit  their  advantages  to  what  they 
can  get  in  the  University  of  Common 
Sense ;  but  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
as  having  privileges  incomparably  greater 
than  those  who,  limited  by  natural  de- 
fects, belong  solely  to  one  of  those  sub- 
ordinate schools,  without  the  option  of 
being  in  the  Other  and  Higher.  This 
suggests  the  range  of  choice  commonly 
accorded  to  students,  in  these  recent 
times,  in  optional  studies.  By  all  means, 
then,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  let  the 
student  avail  himself  of  this  double  form 
of  instruction.  While  it  is  obvious  that 
multitudes  of  men  secure  to  themselves 
an  admirable  education  in  the  University 
of  Common  Sense,  yet  this  fact  militates 
not  against  our  conventional  institutions, 
since  students  in  these  frequently  find  the 
advantages  of  this  university  enhanced 
by  them.  Our  American  Senate  is  hon- 
ored and  graced  by  the  erudition  and 
scholarly  culture  of  our  Vermont  sena- 
tors, neither  of  whom  has  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  college  course.  Their  training  and 
culture  have  been  confined  to  the  uni- 
versity studies  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and,  undoubtedly  much  to  their  regret, 
as  we  may  infer  from  their  studious  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  prosperity  of  insti- 
tutions whose  advantages  they  were  re- 
quired to  forego.  Let  me  not  then  com- 
mit the  wrong  of  inclining  any  of  you  to 
undervalue  the  college.  As  an  Annex 
organically  connected  with  the  University 
of  Common  Sense,  its  worth  is  above  all 
possible  estimate.  Availed  of,  in  the 
proper  order,  it  furnishes  advantages  for 
the  developing  and  strengthening  of  the 
mental  and  moral  powers  of  man  such  as 
we  find  nowhere  else. 

There  is  a  favorite  term  in  popular  use 
which  is  vitiating  beyond  measure — not 
in  itself,  but  in  its  implication.  We  are 
fond  of  calling  certain  men  who  have 
reached  eminence,  self -made  men.  And  so 
they  are;  but  they  must  not  be  so 
named  in  contradistinction  from  other 
educated  men.  In  fact,  no  men  are  self- 
made,  in  the  sense  that  they  make  them* 


selves  independently  of  their  environment. 
But  in  the  sense  in  which  certain  eminent 
men  are  said  to  be  self  made,  in  that  very 
sense  we  may  say  that  all  eminent  men 
are  self-made.  My  definition  of  educa- 
tion, as  the  product  of  that  which  is  not 
iontfar  the  man  and  upon  the  man,  but 
by  the  man  and  in  him^  forbids  this  popu- 
lar distinction.  There  is  no  truth  that  is 
correspondent  to  it.  Within  all  the 
limitations  in  which  the  term  can  prop- 
erly be  used,  we  can  say,  with  absolute 
truth,  that  any  man  who  is  made  is  self- 
made.  Daniel  Webster,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  was  as  really  a  self- 
made  man  as  Henry  Clay,  who  never 
went  to  college.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  educational  environment 
of  men  who  were  educated  at  college  and 
who  were  not ;  but  this  difference  of  en- 
vironment does  not  reappear  in  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  the  education  which 
men  get.  George  F.  Edmunds  may  have 
got  as  much  out  of  his  environment  in  a 
Vermont  academy,  and  in  the  study  and 
early  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bur- 
lington, as  George  P.  Hoar  did  out  of  his 
Harvard  training  and  professional  studies 
— who  knows  ?  and  yet  to  call  the  one  a 
self-made  man,  and  the  other  not,  con- 
fronts the  first  principles  of  common 
sense.  Possibly  Mr.  Edmunds  would 
have  reached  a  higher  eminence  had  he 
used  Harvard  University  as  his  staircase 
of  ascent ;  but  who,  having  the  power, 
would  indulge  in  the  perilous  venture  of 
making  the  slightest  change  in  the  line  of 
study  and  mode  of  discipline  which  he 
did  adopt  ?  Is  there  not  something  in 
the  free  and  spontaneous  mode  in  which 
a  mind  develops  itself  in  the  University 
of  Common  Sense,  if  it  will  only  find 
motive  in  it  enough  to  do  it,  that  makes 
it  the  very  best  for  that  mind  ?  Is  there 
not  something  in  the  rigid  groove-life  of 
our  educational  systems  that  tends  to 
artificiality,  and  therefore  to  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  moulded  product  as  to  so 
cramp  the  original  make  of  the  mind  as 
to  force  it  to  lose  its  identity  ?  If  so, 
then  the  product  is  a  monstrosity — a 
caricature  upon  what  God  intended. 
Were  a  John  Bunyan  or  a  Robert  Bums 
to  be  intrusted  in  his  youth  to  any  exist- 
ing university,  would  you  not  exclaim — 
"  Be  careful  how  you  lay  hands  on  this 
youth  ;  disturb  not  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  genius ;    if  you  cannot  guide  in  a 

fmre   and    unconstrained    development, 
eave  him  to  himself ;  we  can  not  afford 
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to  surrender  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  or  of  Tarn  O'Shanter?"  If 
•our  schools  of  learning  have  been  instru- 
ments of  unspeakable  good  to  thousands, 
we  may  also  express  the  conviction  that 
to  not  a  few  they  have  been  an  injury. 

The  school  can  be  at  best  only  a  hdper 
in  the  process  of  self-education.  It  often 
happens  that  the  best  part  of  the  educa- 
tion a  man  has,  he  got  before  he  went  to 
college,  and  after  he  left.  The  multitude 
of  persons  whom  we  meet  with,  who 
have  had  fine  educational  advantages,  but 
who  are  almost  failures  in  life,  is  a  fact 
that  ought  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  those 
students  who  assume  that  because  these 
advantages  are  theirs,  therefore  their 
success  in  life  is  assured.  It  commonly 
does  not  take  a  young  man  many  years, 
after  getting  through  his  school  studies, 
to  find  that  his  diploma  is  not  a  jolly- 
boat  to  float  him  through  laughing 
waters  to  a  position  of  eminence.  As  a 
sign  of  qualification  for  service,  it  may 
have  a  momentary  value,  but  a  ten  min- 
utes' conversation  may  account  it  fit  only 
for  the  waste-basket,  Without  a  man 
back  of  it,  it  is  '  *  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean."  I  repeat :  the 
world  is  inexorably  severe  in  inspecting 
the  man  himself ^  and  cares  little  as  to 
what  sort  of  machinery  has  been  em- 
ployed in  making  him.  It  is  studious  to 
know  if  he  is  always  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Common  Sense,  and  accepts 
its  discipline,  and  follows  its  methods. 

We  all  live  in  a  magnificent  university, 
if  we  will  so  interpret  and  use  the  world 
we  live  in.  Every  object  in  nature  and 
•every  event  in  life  is  a  professor's  chair 
in  full  occupancy.  The  stars  are  not 
''gimlet  holes"  bored  to  let  the  glory 
through;  they  are  teachers  full  of  in- 
struction. Every  mountain,  valley,  tree, 
and  shrub;  "the  brooks  that  make  the 
meadows  green;"  flowers  arrayed  in 
fragile  glory,  whose  every  petal  is  a 
pulpit  orator:  these  objects  in  nature, 
<x>n]oined  with  the  facts  of  science,  philo- 
sophy, history,  and  art  that  attend  them, 
constitute  a  Faculty  of  Instruction,  by 
the  side  of  which  any  Faculty  in  any 
University  without  them,  is  simply 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 
The  habit  of  fixed  and  prolonged  atten- 
tion to  any  subject,  book,  or  treatise  is 
invaluable,  and  can  be  acquired  by  any 
one  with  a  little  resolution.  Accuracy, 
promptness,  versatility,  and  force  of 
mental  action  can  be  steadily  increased 


by  simply  attending  to  what  is  placed 
all  the  while  before  our  eyes.  **A 
youth,"  says  President  Oilman,  **who 
has  been  taught  to  observe  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  who  knows  the  aspects 
of  the  stany  heavens,  who  welcomes 
'  the  procession  of  the  flowers '  from  the 
arbutus  to  the  asters,  who  knows  the 
birds  from  their  songs,  who  loves  to 
chase  the  brilliant  butterfly,  who  has 
watched  the  habits  of  the  animals  of  the 
forests,  who  has  studied  the  star-fish  and 
the  jelly-fish  in  their  seaboard  homes, 
who  has  learned  the  rocks  of  the  region 
where  he  dwells,  who  delights  to  cUmb 
the  mountain  and  trace  out  the  range  of 
the  ridges,  the  interlockings  of  the  val- 
leys, and  the  courses  of  the  flowing 
waters — the  youth  who  can  thus  hold 
'communion  with  the  outward  forms  of 
nature,'  has  the  foundation  laid  for  a 
lifetime  of  culture,  for  an  infinite  variety 
of  intellectual  enjoyments. ' '  This  habit, 
too,  carries  him  beyond  the  events  of  the 
day  to  those  of  past  generations.  It 
binds  him  into  sympathy  with  his  race. 
It  repeats  to  him  the  lessons  of  sages  and 
prophets  of  old.  He  learns  all  things  by 
heart.  His  memory  is  stored  with  prov- 
erbs and  maxims  and  poems.  He  falls 
in  love  with  truth — all  truth — and  par- 
takes of  her  immortality  and  her  beauty. 
He  sees  her  everywhere  and  in  fdl 
things.  He  cannot  escape  from  her  if  he 
would.  She  illuminates  the  remotest 
star  and  the  first-bom  of  the  nebulae. 
There  is  no  obscurity  which  she  does 
not  penetrate,  no  height  which  she  does 
not  scale,  no  magnitude  which  she  does 
not  embrace.  The  thoughtful  soul  recog- 
nizes her  omnipresence  and  becomes  the 
repository  of  her  behests.  It  has  been 
said  that  marriage  with  a  noble  woman 
is  itself  a  liberal  education:  how  much 
more,  then,  when  such  wedlock  is  also  a 
bridal  union  with  all  truth !  ' '  She  shall 
bring  thee  to  honor,  when  thou  dost  em- 
brace her."  I  would  be  understood:  I 
am  not  saying  one  word  in  a  disparage- 
ment of  academical  and  collegiate  train- 
ing :  I  am  only  insisting  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  accorded  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  forego  such  train- 
ing; and  I  say  that  these  advantages 
and  opportunities  are  simply  huge ;  that 
the  people's  college  opens  to  all,  without 
money  and  without  price,  avenues  to 
knowledge,  discipline,  and  culture, 
whereby  all  who  will  can  attain  to  the 
highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  enjoy- 
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ment.  Let  me  not  imply,  in  thus  insist- 
ing, that  these  opportunities  are  wholly 
unheeded,  that  there  is  an  utter  waste  of 
mind  in  our  communities.  There  are 
multitudes  of  boys  and  girls,  of  youth  of 
either  sex,  and  persons  of  maturer  years, 
found  not  only  in  our  cities  and  larger 
towns,  which  are  naturally  educational 
centers,  but  in  our  country  villages  and 
rural  districts,  who  are  taking  note  of 
these  things ;  and,  by  the  dint  of  per- 
sonal effort,  are  acquiring  a  rich  and 
noble  culture.  Be  assured  that  such 
youth  are  destined  to  exercise  a  dominant 
influence  in  their  generation  :  they  are  to 
be  the  strength  and  stability  of  our 
American  times — the  fund  of  intelligent 
and  conservative  life  back  upon  which 
our  Republic  must  cast  herself  as  the 
bulwark  of  her  liberties  and  the  condition 
of  future  glory. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious 
that  an  education,  however  acquired,  in 
this  school,  or  that  school,  or  no  school, 
imposes  one  condition,  and  that  is  an 
absolute  one;  it  is,  hard  work.  This 
may  be  inferred  from  our  definition  of 
education  as  an  eduction  of  latent  forces. 
It  is  bom  of  discipline,  and  discipline  re- 
quires hard  study,  and  hard  study  is 
commonly  distasteful.  People  recoil 
from  mental  exertion,  and  therefore  re- 
pel books  that  tax  the  brain.  "Load 
our  shoulders,  fill  our  hands,  play  on  our 
sensibilities,  but  don't  set  us  to  think- 
ing ; ''  this  is  the  demand.  Says  a  lead- 
ing publishing-house  in  New  York  city  : 
''Three- fourths  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  are  habitual  readers  of  the  dime- 
novel  class  of  books ;  but  not  one  in  fifty 
has  any  taste  for  the  standard  book. 
The  trashy,  sensational  book  sells  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  while  the  book  of 
science,  of  history,  of  poetry,  by  the  most 

rular  authors,  sell  by  the  hundred  or 
^  the  thousand."  Why  is  this?  Not 
because  they  love  trash;  but  because 
they  hate  thought.  They  prefer  to  have 
skillful  hands  play  on  the  strings  of  their 
sensibility  rather  than  to  read  books  that 
dislodge  them  from  their  mental  indo- 
lence and  force  them  to  think.  Intellec- 
tual laziness  is  the  prolific  source  of 
ignorance.  The  multitudes  are  not  living 
uninformed,  and  without  discipline  and 
culture,  because  they  are  debarred  by 
circumstance  from  our  schools  of  learn- 
ing ;  it  is  because,  in  their  aversion  to 
intellectual  labor,  they  debar  themselves 
jErom    the   means  and   opportunities  of 


knowledge  and  culture  placed  within 
their  reach.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Common  Sense  in  which  all 
the  people  are  included  ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  it  is  over-patronized  by  hosts 
of  people  who  are  unworthy  of  these 
advantages.  In  their  abuse  of  privilege 
in  the  institution  they  attend,  they  are 
forbidden,  by  every  law  of  honor,  to 
complain  of  students  in  our  academies 
and  colleges  who  are  guilty  of  the  same 
offense.  ^  Let  the  common  people  desist 
from  their  favorite  employment  of  throw- 
ing stones  at  our  schools  of  learning  be- 
cause they  contain  students  who  misuse 
and  abuse  their  opportunities,  while  they 
themselves  are  as  really  vulnerable  for 
their  neglect  and  disregard  of  opportun- 
tty.  Mental  laziness  is  not  now  and 
then ;  it  is  always :  it  is  not  here  and 
there ;  it  is  omnipresent.  Hence  the  uni- 
versal demand  upon  authors  of  school 
books  and  Sabbath-school  books ;  upon 
teachers  of  every  grade  of  school,  and 
upon  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  to  ''explain, 
simplify,  bring  down,  illustrate ;  remem- 
ber our  minds  are  infantile,  do  our  think- 
ing for  us,  make  our  work  easy."  A 
glance  at  our  school  books,  at  our  Sab- 
bath-school literature  and  "helps  over 
hard  places;"  at  ninety -nine  hundredths 
of  the  issues  of  the  press,  not  to  speak  of 
the  rollicking  ditty  or  of  the  sermonette 
that  we  hear  at  church,  is  quite  enough 
to  show  the  concession  that  is  made  to 
this  demand. 

Now,  this  concession,  ending  in  plati- 
tude, as  it  commonly  does,  is  a  crime.  It 
is  intellectual  debauchery.  It  dooms  so- 
ciety to  a  perpetual  babyhood.  Inspira- 
tion has  thundered  its  decree  against  it : 
"  But  in  understanding,  be  men."  It  re- 
quires some  effort  for  a  child  to  masticate 
and  swallow  its  food ;  but  what  would 
you  think  of  that  mother  who,  on  this 
account,  should  eat  the  child's  food  for 
it  ?  But  such  a  procedure  would  be  no 
more  irrational  nor  carry  in  it  a  greater 
cruelty  than  those  authors  and  teachers 
and  preachers  evince  who  so  condescend 
to  persons  of  low  estate  as  to  do  for  them 
what  their  Maker  ordained  that  they 
should  do  for  themselves.  Very  many 
teachers,  in  all  posts  of  service,  seem  to 
be  doing  their  work  under  the  impression 
that  the  more  they  help  their  scholars, 
and  boost  them  up,  and  boost  them  in,  and 
boost  them  through  or  over  their  studies, 
the  better.  This  is  not  blunder;  it  is 
crime.    It  causes  each  great  science 
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-in  the  student's  pace 


To  stand  like  a  wicket  in  a  hurdle  race, 
Which  to  o'erleap  is  all  the  courser's  mind, 
And  all  his  glory  that  'tis  left  behind. 

Pupils  are  not  to  be  treated  as  in  the 
objective  case:  they  are  co-ordinate 
nominatives  with  their  teachers,  and 
stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  intelli- 
gent thinkers.  Teaching  is  intellectual 
companionship — the  contact  of  living 
mind  with  living  mind.  It  is  not  so 
much  knowledge  that  pjeople  need  as  in- 
spiration. No  teacher  is  fit  for  his  call- 
ing whose  knowledge  has  not  inspired 
him,  and  whose  inspiration  is  not  conta- 
gious. Ignorant  mind  is  mind  in  a  de- 
cline, and  it  needs  the  tonic  of  a  stimula- 
ting teacher.  It  must  be  won  to  think, 
to  think  consecutively  and  to  think  hard; 
and  the  very  difficulties  to  be  encount- 
ered and  vanquished  are  the  ordained  in- 
struments for  this  work.  Therefore,  for 
teachers  to  remove  these  difficulties  in- 
stead of  inspiring  the  pupils  to  do  it,  is 
for  them  to  throw  away  the  tools  where- 
with their  work  is  to  be  done ;  it  is  to 
withhold  the  meat  on  which  their  pupils 
must  grow ;  it  is  to  prostrate  the  ladder 
on  whose  celestial  rounds  they  are  to 
mount ;  it  is  to  make  the  watchword  of 
the  school-room — Excelsior— '^  k  hollow 
word  as  though  a  dead  man  spake  it." 

What  would  you  think  oi  a  farmer 
who,  needing  a  grindstone,  should  pur- 
chase a  cheese?  Getting  it  home  and 
adjusting  it  in  its  place,  he  sets  his  boy  to 
turning  it.  He  brings  on  his  axe  or 
scjrthe  and  applies  it  to  the  revolving  in- 
strument. To  his  surprise,  instead  of 
taking  away  from  the  tool  and  bringing 
it  to  an  edge,  it  adds  to  it  of  its  own  sub- 
stance, turning  it  into  cheese.  What  is 
the  trouble?  The  grindstone  does  not 
grind,  for  the  want  of  texture  or  grit. 
Now,  a  good  school  is  not  wholly  unlike 
a  grindstone  of  genuine  quality  ;  and  he 
is  the  good  teacher  who  takes  his  pupil 
in  both  hands  and  holds  him  down  hard 
and  long  upon  the  swift-rolling  stone 
until  he  is  worked  down,  and  brought 
into  shape,  and  has  a  sharp  edge  set  upon 
him  and  is  thus  fitted  for  service.  If  you 
grind  a  boy  on  cheese,  he  may  become 
cheese ;  and  that  is  the  end  of  him. 

Education,  then,  is  secured  at  the  cost 
of  hard  study  ;  hard  study,  then,  is  not 
to  be  accounted  a  curse,  but  hailed  as  a 
boon.  Woe  to  that  policy,  so  popular  in 
certain  quarters,  that  comes  to  the  relief 
of  intellectual  laziness.    The  modem  de- 


vice of  elective  studies  in  our  colleges  is 
largely  a  concession  to  the  distaste  of 
students,  not  to  this  study  or  that,  but  to 
hard  study.  Nothing  is  more  ludicrous 
than  the  spectacle  of  a  college  Freshman 
or  Sophomore  hunting  in  his  catalogue 
for  studies  fitted  to  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  genius.  Thejphrase '*  bent  of  genius/' 
or  ^'natural  aptitude,"  is  a  pack-horse 
for  an  infinite  deal  of  laziness.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reverent  way  of  holding 
God  responsible  for  a  shirk.  Do  we  not 
know  as  we  know  thestm-light  that,  in  the 
elective  system,  those  studies  are  selected 
that  are  accounted  the  easiest,  and  that 
thereby  a  premium  is  placed  upon  mental 
indolence  ?  and  do  we  not  know  that  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  those  studies 
which  are  evaded  are  the  very  ones  re- 
quired to  tighten  "the  loose  screws," 
and  to  give  a  rounded  completeness  to  the 
student's  manhood  ?  It  is  a  question  yet 
unsettled  whether  our  colleges,  with 
their  crowded  curricula  and  elective 
studies,  are  to  yield  such  products  in 
man  as  did  the  English  universities  a 
century  a^o,  when  uie  entire  discipline 
consisted  m  the  mastery  of  eight  or  ten 
authors. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  reaffirm  the  posi- 
tion that  the  distinctive  idea  of  an  edu- 
cation is  not  to  increase  what  a  man 
knows,  but  to  augment  what  a  man  is. 
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^E  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
oak,  my  little  lady  and  I.  At  our 
feet  tumbled  the  mountain  brook,  and  the 
speckled  trout  lay  poised  in  the  little 
pools.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est, and  where  we  sat  you  could  look  out 
over  the  grain  fields  ready  to  yield  up 
their  golden  fruit.  To  the  right  stood 
the  comfortable  farm  buildings,  with  the 
apple  orchard  near  by.  If  you  listened, 
you  could  almost  hear  the  wren's  sweet 
domestic  song.  The  hooded  bee-bird 
watched  from  the  old  gate-post.  The 
cat-bird  whisked  about  the  lilac  bush, 
and,  far  across  the  fields,  by  that  row  of 
chestnut  trees,  came  the  regular  and  per- 
sistent call  of  the  partridge. 

My  little  lady  came  to  us  fresh  firom  the 
city  s^ool,  with  all  its  art  and  polish. 
She  was  more  familiar  with  French  than 
she  was  with  the  trees  and  birds.    A 
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little  lady,  indeed,  in  all  the  refinements 
of  a  finished  education,  she  knew  little  of 
the  great  nature- world  that  now  breathed 
all  around  her  as  she  sat  on  that  moss- 
covered  root.  Her  finely  sensitive  nature 
seemed  to  be  drinking  in  the  beauty 
about  her,  and,  unconsciously,  she  was 
responding  to  that  mystical  counter-self 
in  nature.  She  had  come  to  us  for  the 
summer,  this  little  lady;  and,  in  place  of 
brick  pavements  and  macadam  streets, 
she  walked  about  on  the  soft  carpet  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  moved  in  the  world 
of  trees  and  clouds  and  birds.  The  muti- 
lated trees  of  the  city  she  knew,  that 
stand  at  the  street  comers,  spectre-like, 
under  the  ghastly  glare  of  the  electric 
light;  but  of  the  glorious  freedom  of  that 
green  elm  basking  down  there  in  the 
sunlight,  she  had  but  a  limited  concep- 
tion. Whether  an  oak  leaf  was  round  or 
pointed,  or  neither,  and  how  the  bark  of 
the  hemlock  difiered  from  that  of  the 
beech — of  this  she  was  densely  ignorant. 
A  yellow-bird  on  a  thistle  tuft,  or  a  lark 
fluttering  in  mid-air,  singing  its  song 
heavenward — all  wild  bird  life  and  song 
were  strange  to  her,  and  outside  the 
domain  of  her  fashioned  mind. 

We  had  been  talking  all  this  warm 
afternoon — I  with  my  pipe  and  she  with 
her  embroidery,  sitting  there  like  the 
sweet,  industrious  little  lady  she  was. 
In  my  usual  dogmatic  style,  I  had  been 
talking  to  her  long  and  loud.  As  I  lay 
comfortably  on  my  side,  resting  my  head 
on  my  hand  and  my  elbow  on  a  bed  of 
fragrant  ferns,  I  could  look  into  her  sweet 
face  as  she  bent  over  her  delicate  work. 
There  was  the  tender  bloom  in  her  face 
of  approaching  womanhood.  Now  and 
then  the  oak  leaves  parted  overhead  and 
the  sunlight  flecked  the  soft  brown  hair 
that  had  in  it  just  a  glint  of  gold.  She 
was  good  and  bright  and  sweet,  and  my 
little  lady. 

"Of  course,"  I  continued,  "you  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  physical  geog- 
raphy and  natural  history.  You  know 
the  common  division  of  the  earth  into 
water  and  land — three-fourths  water  and 
one- fourth  land,  my  old  book  used  to  say. 
In  your  botany  you  have  learned  of  the 
plant- world — mighty  oak  trees,  the  kings 
of  the  forest,  and  the  innumerable  smaller 
growth  of  grass  and  flower  and  weed.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  likewise  familiar 
with  the  usual  division  into  genus,  species 
and  the  individual.  The  tree  is  the 
genus,  the  oak  is  the  species,  and  that 


particular  oak  tree  you  are  now  leaning 
against  is  the  individual.  That  illus- 
trates the  scientific  classification. 

"There  is,  however,  another  division 
that  can  be  made,  which,  by  carrying  the 
classification  one  degree  further,  gives 
you  a  clearer  insight  into  nature  and 
makes  you  to  know  nature  almost  as  you 
know  people.  There  is  not  only  an  indi- 
viduality in  nature,  but  a  personality  as 
well.  Indeed,  there  is  sometimes  person- 
ality where  there  is  no  individuality. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  what  a  personsd, 
conscious  life  there  is  in  the  sea  ?  How 
sometimes  it  smiles  so  sweetly  and  inno- 
cently at  you?  Now  it  murmurs  and 
speaks  to  your  more  solemn  thought. 
Again,  in  angry  passion,  it  rises  in  wrath, 
and  you  see  all  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast. 
Surely,  there  is  a  spirit  which  moves, 
not  only  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  but  a 
personality,  which  looks  out  from  the  sea 
itself,  and  which  speaks  and  acts  with 
something  akin  to  human  action. 

"  Then  again,  this  great  woods  behind 
us  that  fringes  these  fields.  It  is  not 
only  an  innumerable  host  of  growing 
trees.  It  is  not  only  a  collection  of  oak, 
chestnut,  hemlock,  hickory  and  beech. 
It  stands  as  a  whole  and  is  a  breathing 
mountain.  As  it  grows  fierce  and  howls 
when  the  storm  rages,  so  it  smiles  in  the 
softest  of  smiles  under  this  summer  sky. 
In  the  blackness  of  the  night,  its  spirit 
sometimes  moans  like  a  restless  soul. 
And,  when  the  sweet  light  of  day  comes 
over  its  top,  what  fresh  joy  is  depicted 
on  its  smiling  face!  That  is  the  person- 
ality of  the  mountain. 

"  Do  you  see  that  birch  down  there  in 
the  wheat  field?  It  stands  there  like  a 
stripling  boy,  well-formed  and  fine- 
limbed.  To-day,  under  the  joy  of  this 
sunshine,  it  glows  with  young  life  and 
thanks  its  creator  for  the  blessing  of  life. 

"Ah,  my  little  lady,  sitting  there  with 
open  eyes  and  ears,  you  may  not  realize  it 
now;  but  you  will  never  understand  nature 
and  nature's  God  until  you  can  see  this 
breathing  personality  in  it  all.  Carry  the 
idea  on  down  to  the  particular  and  single 
tree.  Take  that  old  elm,  towering  above 
my  house,  under  whose  spreading  arms  I 
came  to  life,  under  whose  protecting, 
shielding  care  I  grew  up  as  a  child,  and 
through  whose  branches  I  hope  my  spirit 
will  some  day  take  its  heavenward  flight. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  it  is  simply  genus, 
tree,  and  species  elm,  and  that  it  differs 
not  from  many  another  fine  tree  whose 
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top  kisses  the  clouds.  It  is  my  tree.  It 
is  the  guardian  angel  of  my  house.  I 
know  its  every  limb  and  leaf.  I  watch 
the  first  bud  that  pushes  out  in  the 
spring,  and  I  catch  its  last  dying  leaf  in 
the  fall.  It  has  sobbed  with  me  in  my 
grief,  and  when  I  am  glad  it  flutters 
with  very  joy.  In  winter,  when  the 
storm  rages  in  the  black  night,  that  old 
elm  stands  between  me  and  the  fury  of 
the  blast.  There  is  a  royal  battle,  but 
the  old  tree  spreads  out  its  arms,  and  I 
am  as  s^fe  as  the  child  in  its  mother's 
arms.  Think  you  there  is  no  soul  in  that 
tree?  Why,  in  the  gathering  twilight, 
many  an  evening,  I  have  nestled  close 
up  to  its  massive  trunk,  laid  my  head  on 
its  breathing  bosom,  and  the  swaying 
branches  and  talking  leaves  have  always 
responded  to  my  most  secret  yearnings. 
From  out  of  its  great  heart  I  am  con- 
scious of  its  great  loving  soul. 

'*  Again,  this  brook,  on  whose  bank 
we  now  sit;  how  often  have  we  com- 
muned together!  I  know  all  the  linea- 
ments of  its  face,  from  the  spring  which 
gives  it  birth,  down  to  the  broad  river 
Into  which  its  life  merges.  Up  above 
here,  where  it  tumbles  down  over  moss- 
covered  rocks,  it  is  as  frolicsome  as  a 
child — wilful,  winsome  and  uncertain  as 
the  smile  which  is  now  playing  over  your 
face,  my  little  lady.  It  sings  and  laughs 
and  cries,  as  it  has  joy  or  sorrow.  AH 
you  need  is  the  soul  in  yourself  to  inter- 
pret. Down  there,  where  it  meanders 
through  that  wheat  field,  lazy  and  con- 
tented, it  beams  under  the  summer  sun 
with  its  face  always  heavenward.  It 
smiles  to  the  daisy  hanging  over  its  bank, 
just  as  truly  as  a  dimpled  laughing  girl 
looks  her  pleasure  at  her  newest  doll. 
There  is  in  it  the  supreme  joy  of  an 
eternal  youth.  It  lives,  it  breathes,  and, 
if  you  know  it  as  I  know  it,  you  will 
find  it  takes  the  shape  and  form  of  a  very 
near  and  dear  friend. 

**  Those  two  tall  poplars  that  stand  out 
there  at  the  end  of  the  lane;  think  you 
they  have  stood  there  all  these  years, 
side  by  side,  and  have  never  spoken,  the 
one  to  the  other?  They  were  bom  to- 
gether, grew  up  from  childhood  near  to 
each  other,  and  they  will  die  together. 
Should  the  one  sicken  and  die,  you  may 
be  sure  the  other  will  sob  out  its  life  in 
very  grief.  Even  now,  you  can  see  their 
tops  swaying  in  the  breeze,  bending  over 
to  each  other  in  loving  affection.  I<ike 
sentinels  they  stand,  pointing  up  to  that 


heaven  which  gave  them  life,  and  which 
will  again  take  back  the  spirit  and  soul 
which  now  animate  them. 

**I  know  a  great  round  oak  which 
stands  on  the  hill  by  my  boyhood's 
school-house.  It  lifts  its  awful  form  high 
in  air  and  stands  a  king.  It  shakes  its 
bold  frontlet  in  the  face  of  the  storm 
which  comes  across  the  valley,  and  kisses 
the  last  ray  of  the  summer  sun  as  it  goes 
down  in  the  west.  People  come  and  go, 
industries  thrive  and  towns  build — that 
great  oak  sees  it  all.  War,  cruel  war, 
once  swept  its  fiery  course  down  over 
these  pleasant  fields,  and  death  lay 
strewn  all  along  here.  It  left  some  scars 
on  the  face  and  trunk  of  my  great  oak,  to 
mark  the  savagery  and  cruelty  of  man. 
You  may  be  sure  the  old  tree  shook  in 
savage  fury  at  the  onslaught,  and  even 
now,  when  the  evening  air  is  sweet  and 
the  shadows  are  chasing  each  other  over 
the  mountain,  if  you  listen,  you  can  hear 
a  sobbing  and  moaning  and  grieving,  as 
it  calls  to  mind  that  awful  time  when 
brother  clutched  brother  by  the  throat, 
even  unto  death. 

**  I  cannot  now,  my  patient  little  lady, 
talk  of  my  rose  bush,  which  I  know  so 
well,  and  which,  of  course,  knows  me; 
nor  the  sweet  climbing  vine  that  comes 
up  to  my  window,  and  whose  soft  rustle 
has  many  a  time  consciously  mingled 
with  my  evening  prayers;  nor  of  my  yel- 
low primroses,  which  turn  their  faces  to 
me  and  smile  a  welcome  when  I  come; 
nor  how  I  fondle  the  pink  and  purple 
fingers  of  dear  old  larkspur  by  the  old 
garden  fence.  My  red  rose  blushes  with 
a  human  blush  as  I  stop  to  kiss  its  maiden 
lips.  I  know  them  all,  my  little  lady, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  know  me. 

**This  is  the  spirit  that  is  in  nature, 
which  few  persons  know.  It  is  only  the 
great  heart  of  nature  manifesting  itself. 
Open  your  eyes  and  behold  all  its  beauty . 
Open  your  ears  and  hear  all  its  music. 
Open  your  heart  and  love  it,  and  it  will 
be  yours  forever. 

**Some  other  time,  my  little  lady, 
when  we  are  sitting  under  the  honey- 
suckle at  the  end  of  the  porch,  and  the 
blue  mist  is  veiling  the  race  of  this  old 
mountain,  and  all  is  peaceful  and  calm  as 
a  soul  at  rest,  I  will  talk  to  you  again, 
and  may  be  I  will  tell  you  what  there  is 
for  me  in  the  bird-life  all  around.  It  will 
open  a  vista  of  joy  to  you,  I  know. 

**Of  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  conscious  life.    There  can  be  just  as 
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little  doubt  of  their  conscious  personality. 
These  finely  sensitive  natures  require 
most  tender  and  discriminate  observation. 
Every  bird  diflFers,  one  from  the  other,  in 
temperament  and  disposition.  Even  the 
dainty  little  wrens,  with  their  liquid 
song,  vary  the  one  from  the  other,  as 
they  are  moved  to  sadness  or  joy.  In- 
deed, in  their  mysterious  ways,  these 
little  beings  run  the  whole  gamut  of  all 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  soul. 

*'  But,  my  little  lady,  all  this  you  will 
know  some  day,  perhaps.  It  is  all  only 
a  part  of  the  great  throbbing  heart  of 
nature,  and  nature  is  one  of  the  fairest 
manifestations  of  the  great  heart  of  our 
God.  Some  day,  away  oflF  in  the  future, 
you  will  think  more  of  this,  after  I  have 
crossed  the  bar  and  have  embarked  on 
the  ocean  of  the  life  eternal. 

*'Come,  my  little  lady,  the  day  is 
done." 


BAD  AIR  MAKES  BAD  EYES  AND 
BAD  TEMPERS. 


A  WRITER,  in  describing  a  model 
school  room,  says  :  **  There  was  an 
entire  absence  of  swivel-blinds.  Such 
blinds  are  very  detrimental  to  the  eye- 
sight. They  cannot  be  made  so  as  to 
shut  out  all  the  sunlight,  and  the  light 
being  admitted  through  these  cracks, 
crevices  or  interstices  between  the  slats  is 
painful  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
eyes.  The  windows  had  semi-opaque 
curtains  of  a  drab  or  straw  color,  which, 
when  drawn,  shut  out  entirely  the  direct 
glare  of  the  sun,  but  admitted  sufficient 
Bght  for  purposes  of  study. 

**To  these  conditions  of  light  were 
added  proper  heating,  efficient  ventila- 
tion, and  an  abundance  of  pure  air. 
Twenty-five  square  feet  of  flooring  was 
allowed  for  each  school- seat.  That  is,  the 
floor  contained  1,200  square  fireet,  and  the 
room  had  forty-eight  seats.  These  con- 
ditions of  a  healthy  atmosphere  so  di- 
rectly afiect  the  nerves  and  mental  status 
of  the  pupils  as  to  produce  no  little  influ- 
ence upon  the  action  of  the  delicate  optic 
nerve. 

**  Mind  and  body  react  upon  each  other. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  and  successful  study, 
mental  acquirement  and  mental  develop- 
ment, are  exceedingly  difficult  in  an  over- 
heated, vitiated  atmosphere,  and,  may  I 
add,  with  a  nervous,  irritable  teacher  pre- 
siding over  the  room.     Moreover,  this 


nervous,  irritable  condition  of  the  teacher 
is  very  often  directly  induced  by  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  the  room,  and,  by  a  normal 
and  healthful  condition,  might  perhaps 
be  entirely  avoided." 

And  it  is  not  the  teacher  alone  who  be- 
comes irritable. — ChildSludy  Monthly, 


THE  JOHN  PEATE  TELESCOPIC 
LENS. 


PROF.  T.  S.  LOWDKN. 


JUST  twenty  years  ago.  Rev.  John 
Peate,  D.  D.,  began  to  grind  his  first 
lens  for  a  reflecting  telescope.  He 
came  to  be  a  lens- maker  in  this  way. 
One  day,  after  having  served  two  years 
of  the  fourteen  of  which  he  was  Presiding 
Elder  for  the  Meadville  district  of  the  M. 
E.  Erie  Conference,  he  remarked  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Wythe,  *'  Now,  Wythe,  that  I  am  no 
longer  obliged  to  prepare  a  new  sermon 
each  week,  what  shall  I  do  to  keep  from 
growing  rusty?*'  **Make  a  telescope,'* 
responded  Dr.  Wythe.  "What!  John 
Peate  make  a  telescope !"  exclaimed  Dr. 
Peate.  **  Yes,  John  Peate  make  a  tele- 
scope," and  with  these  words  Dr.  Wythe 
handed  Dr.  Peate  a  pamphlet  relating  to 
telescopes.  Dr.  Peate,  being  a  lover  of 
nature  and  not  knowing  what  it  is  to  fail, 
took  the  pamphlet,  studied  it,  got  a  piece 
of  telescopic  glass,  and  began  to  grind. 

After  two  years  of  work  in  his  leisure 
moments,  he  was  surprised  to  find  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  7-inch  lens,  and  his 
soul  was  all  ablaze  when,  with  his  lens, 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  rings  of 
Saturn.  Then  it  was  that  he  began  to 
make  lenses  in  real  earnest.  The  results 
of  his  labors  have  been  fifteen  lenses  in 
the  twenty  years.  The  last  one  is  the 
triumph  of  his  life  and  old  age,  being  now 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  This  monster 
glass,  the  largest  glass  reflector  in  the 
world,  was  finished  and  shipped  to  the 
American  University  at  Washington  last 
August.  It  is  sixty-one  inches  in  diam- 
eter, five  and  five-sixteenths  in  thickness, 
and  has  a  focal  length  of  thirty-two  feet 
six  inches.  Dr.  Peate  has  worked  on  this 
glass  full  time  for  two  years,  besides  mak- 
ing a  special  building  for  the  glass  and 
constructing  machinery  for  grinding  it. 

The  Butler  Plate  Glass  Works,  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  cast  the  rough  glass, 
being  successful  in  the  fifth  attempt 
This  is  the  first  telescopic  glass  of  any 
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consequence  cast  in  America,  it  having 
been  obtained  heretofore  from  Paris. 
The  glass  in  the  rough  weighed  one  ton; 
when  finished,  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse's  telescope,  a  reflec- 
tor, is  seventy-two  inches  in  diameter, 
but  it  is  a  metal  lens  and  has  but  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  light-gathering  power 
that  a  glass  lens  of  the  same  size  has. 
The  Yerkes  and  Lick  Observatories  have 
refracting  lenses  forty  inches  and  thirty- 
six  inches  respectively  in  diameter.  The 
refractors  and  reflectors  of  equal  dimen- 
sions have  about  the  same  power  to 
gather  up  the  light. 

The  Peate  lens  has  two  and  one-half 
times  the  power  of  the  Yerkes  refractor, 
and  about  three  times  that  of  the  Lick 
lens.  Many  astronomers,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  have  visited  Greenville  to 
inspect  the  great  lens,  and  all  pronounce 
it  a  perfect  piece  of  work,  the  product  of 
a  master.  Thus  he  has  completed,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  almost  fourscore,  the 
most  powemil  telescopic  lens  the  world 
has  seen. 


A  WAR  FUNERAL. 


TWO  generations  have  learned  by  heart 
the  famous  poem  on  "The  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore."  As  a  war  funeral 
sketch  it  is  emphasized  by  the  scene  at 
the  burial  of  Sergeant  Gibbs  and  his  three 
comrades  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  last 
June.    At  that  point  where 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

****** 

When  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing, 

the  repetition  of  history  is  striking, 
though  the  situation*^  the  Cuban  inci- 
dent is  far  more  critical  and  thrilling  than 
in  Chaplain  Wolfe's  poem.  It  was  the 
same  national  "foe"  whose  "sullen  fir- 
ing" had  slain  four  brave  American 
marines,  and  threatened  again  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  buried  them. 

By  the  new  graves  on  the  hillside,  near 
the  camp  of  the  marines,  a  troop  of  sev- 
eral hundred  stood  with  uncovered  heads 
while  Chaplain  Jones  of  tiie  war-ship 
"Texas"  oegan  the  service  for  the  dead. 
He  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  words, 
"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  I<ife," 
when  a  volley  from  a  party  of  concealed 
Spaniards  on  a  neighboring  ridge  startled 
them  with  a  hail  of  scattering  bullets. 
Most   of  the   marines  retired   to  their 


trenches,  but  a  few  remained  with  the  in- 
trepid chaplain. 

Falling  flat  in  the  grass,  they  sighted 
their  rifles  at  the  ridge,  and  gave  the  hid- 
den enemy  shot  for  shot,  whik  the  clergy- 
man, partly  sheltered  by  a  little  mound 
of  earUi,  went  on  with  the  faneral  service, 
uttering  every  word  with  a  calm,  strong 
voice,  and  apparently  as  undisturbed  as 
if  he  had  been  in  his  own  pulpit. 

The  more  excited  marines  watched  and 
fought  the  foe,  but  did  not  for  a  moment 
forget  the  solemn  ceremony.  In  the  face 
of  all  perils,  they  resolved  to  suitably 
honor  the  remains  of  their  uncoffined 
comrades.  Their  guns  strangely  accented 
the  reverent  responses  they  gave  to  the 
chaplain's  recital,  and  the  closing  "Our 
Pauier"  mingled  with  the  dropping  of 
Spanish  bullets  all  around  them.  When 
before  was  the  Lord's  prayer  ever  chanted 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  battle?  It 
was  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  in 
tragic  symphony — a  duet  of  death  and 
life. 

Chaplain  and  men  kept  to  their  sacred 
duty,  omitting  nothing,  till  all  was  done. 
They  covered  the  graves  and  went  away. 
A  religious  rite  under  such  circumstances 
was  one  to  be  remembered;  and  later 
some  one  of  those  present  at  the  scene 
may  tell  its  story  more  adequately  than  we 
have  told  it  here. —  Youth's  Companion. 


ABOUT  COMPOSITIONS. 


THE  average  pupil  hates  compositions. 
Why?  Before  trying  to  answer  this 
question,  let  us  state  and  illustrate  a  prin- 
ciple; people,  old  and  young,  like  to  do 
whatever  they  can  do  well,  and  dislike  to 
do  whatever  they  do  badly.  The  person 
who  can't  drive  his  ball  through  the  first 
arch  invariably  "hates  croquet;"  not  so 
the  chap  who  plays  his  own  and  his  part- 
ner's ball  through  arch  after  arch,  while 
his  discouraged  opponents  stand  round 
despairingly  waiting  for  their  chance  to 
play.  So  it  is  in  everything  else — it  is 
always  the  skilful  who  comprise  the  en- 
thusiasts. 

Now  in  the  matter  of  compositions; 
once  get  the  child  to  feel  that  he  is  doing 
his  work  well,  and  you  have  won  the 
victory.  He  won' t  *  *  hate  compositions ' ' 
any  more.  Generally,  too  much  is  ex- 
pected of  the  pupil  at  the  start,  and  in 
most  cases  the  start  is  not  made  soon 
enough.    The  difficulty  about  oomposi- 
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tions  is  nearly  always  in  the  case  of  the 
children  to  whom  the  matter  comes  as  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  task.  Teachers  who 
have  to  do  with  such  pupils  should  be 
sure,  first,  to  set  the  composition  task  well 
within  the  pupil's  powers;  and  second,  to 
choose  the  subject  of  the  composition  from 
among  those  things  that  have  for  the 
pupil  a  living  interest  Instead  of  asking 
a  girl  of  fourteen  to  write  on  such  sub- 
jects as  **  The  Advantages  of  Industry." 
*•  Our  Duty  to  our  Parents,''  "  The  Value 
of  Education,"  etc.,  have  her  describe  the 
last  picnic  she  attended,  write  on  the 
proper  care  of  a  canary  bird,  or  give  her 
own  ideas  as  to  the  culture  of  pansies.  A 
boy  who  will  play  hookey  in  order  to 
avoid  writing  a  composition  on  *  *  The  Uses 
of  Politeness,"  **The  Character  of  Wash- 
ington," or  "True  Manhood"  will  jump 
at  a  chance  to  write  about  **  Catfish  and 
How  to  Catch  Them,"  or  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds  of  kites,  or  to 
write  about  any  other  thing  that  he  knows 
about  and  takes  an  interest  in. 

It  is  well  not  to  be  too  critical  about 
the  compositions.  Pass  over  defects 
lightly,  and  heartily  praise  every  indica- 
tion of  originality.  Allow  pupils  to  read 
their  compositions  publicly  as  a  special 
mark  of  favor,  not  as  a  requirement. 
Above  all,  never  require  pupils  to  write 
compositions  as  a  punishment,  or  force 
them  to  read  their  productions  before  the 
school,  unless  you  want  to  have  them  hate 
composition  writing  forevermore. — Learn- 
ing by  Doing, 


WHAT  ABOUT  SPELLING? 


SPELLING  is  the  observance  of  the  ar- 
bitrary usage  of  writers  of  English 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  letters  in  words. 
This  usage  is  without  reason,  so  that  **  he 
who  thinks  least  spells  best. "  Only  mem- 
ory of  mechanical  symbols  is  involved  in 
learning  to  spell.  As  a  separate  branch 
of  study  and  a  test  of  culture,  spelling  has 
long  been  an  educational  fetish.  Time 
was  when  it  occupied  a  chief  place  in  the 
programmes  of  all  elementary  schools, 
and  yet  the  spelling  of  the  older  genera- 
tion among  us  is  certainly  not  above  criti- 
cism. The  children  of  to-day  spell  bet- 
ter. This  fact  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
very  large  amount  of  written  work  now 
done  in  all  schools.  We  must  teach 
spelling.  We  must  teach  it  systemati- 
odly  and   persistently.      But  it  is  not 


taught  by  putting  spelling-books  into  the 
hands  of  children  and  having  classes 
stand  in  rows  and  take  turns  in  guessing 
at  the  spelling  of  words  in  which  they  are 
not  interested.  As  a  school  exercise 
something  better  could  be  devised. 

How  shall  we  teach  spelling  ?  Children 
learn  to  copy  all  the  words  they  learn  to 
read  during  the  first  months  in  school. 
Later  they  learn  to  copy  into  script  the 
printed  words  In  their  reading  lessons. 
As  a  third  step,  they  learn  to  write  lists 
of  well-known  words  and  easy  sentences 
from  dictation.  During  the  recitation 
hour,  they  pronounce  over  and  over  the 
lists  of  words  in  their  readers.  With 
books  open,  they  name  the  letters  in  these 
words.  They  sound  these  same  words 
and  cultivate  accuracy  in  pronunciation. 
They  write  little  statements  in  which  they 
use  these  familiar  words.  The  teacher 
calls  special  attention  to  difficult,  unpho- 
netic  words  and  teaches  the  children  to 
spell  them.  As  pupils  progress,  they 
learn  to  spell  the  new  words  in  all  lessons. 
They  write  much  and  learn  to  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  the  spelling  of 
words.  They  learn  to  spell  by  spelling. 
The  teacher  takes  little  time  in  examin- 
ing the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  in  spelling, 
but  much  time  in  actually  teaching  them 
to  spell. — Midland  Schools. 


INCOMPETENT  TEACHERS. 


KLLA  WHKEI^ER  WILCOX. 


NEXT  to  the  incompetent  parents  in  the 
world  come  the  incompetent  teachers. 
These  two  most  important  factors  in  the 
future  of  mankind  pre  the  incapables  of 
the  earth,  with  few  shining  exceptions. 
Our  great  normal  schools  are  turning  out 
teachers  with  the  rapidity  of  a  newspaper 

?ress  turning  out  the  printed  sheets, 
'housands  of  young  women  pass  excel- 
lent examinations,  and  graduate  from 
these  colleges  as  competent  teachers. 
They  are  undoubtedly  well  educated  as 
far  as  books  are  factors  in  education. 
But  the  man  or  woman  who  intends  to 
make  teaching  the  young  a  profession 
needs  many  other  qualities  besides  a 
knowledge  of  books. 

A  teacher  needs  to  possess  a  natural 
love  for  children  and  a  sympathy  for 
them.  He  should  understand  good  man- 
ners and  morals,  and  possess  both  ;  and 
correct  deportment  and  gentle  and  digni- 
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fied  behavior  should  be  among  his  es- 
sential requisites. 

Not  long  ago  a  bevy  of  young  girls 
emerged  from  a  fashionable  school  in 
upper  New  York.  A  rather  showily- 
dressed  woman  passed  down  the  avenue, 
and  as  she  approached  the  school  girls 
they  began  making  audible  comments 
upon  her  costume.  They  laughed  and 
jeered  until  the  woman  was  well  out  of 
hearing.  One  could  not  help  wondering 
what  manner  of  teacher  had  these  young 
misses  in  charge.  Street  manners  ought 
to  form  part  of  eveiy  public  school  course. 
A  few  moments  of  time  given  now  and  then 
by  :an  earnest  teacher  to  quiet  talks  on 
this  subject  would  do  much  toward  cor- 
recting the  brazen  vulgarity  of  the  aver- 
age mob  of  school  children  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  estimating  the  influence  of 
a  teacher,  especially  a  woman  teacher  who 
loves  her  work  and  her  pupils,  and  who  is 
^seriously  intent  upon  helping  them  to  be 
moral,  healthful  and  useful  men  and  wo- 
men. Children  are  clay,  and  the  teacher 
is  the  artist  modeling  them  to  suit  her 
will.  She  cannot  have  time  to  perfect 
them  all,  but  every  touch  has  a  perma- 
nent effect.  How  necessary,  then,  that 
she  should  go  about  her  work  with  rever- 
ent earnestness,  and  think  of  something 
besides  the  rule  of  three  and  her  salary. 

Children  are  susceptible  to  all  manner 
of  impressions,  and  the  real  inner  charac- 
ter and  life  of  the  instructor  is  often  felt 
by  them  while  unknown  to  their  elders. 
Many  a  careless  expression  and  thought- 
less word  dropped  by  a  teacher  in  a  child's 
hearing  has  left  its  indelible  stain. 

Almost  every  child  is  prone  to  regard 
his  teacher  with  a  sort  of  idolatry.  The 
woman  who  inspires  this  feeling  has  the 
opportunity  to  build  a  foundation  to  a 
character  which  time  or  circumstance  can- 
not destroy.  There  is  no  limit  to  her  in- 
fluence if  she  chooses  to  exert  it  for  the 
child's  good,  and  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  hearing  him  recite  his  lessons. 
To  a  little  talk  on  hygiene  outside  of  the 
school- house  by  such  a  woman  the  writer 
of  this  article  owed  a  good  part  of  her  ex- 
cellent health. 

The  voices  of  most  American  children 
are  shrill  and  badly  placed.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  instructors  to  correct  these 
faults;  but  instead  they  augment  them 
far  more  frequently  by  allowing  children 
to  read  and  recite  in  falsetto  or  nasal 
tones.  Yet  since  many  of  the  teachers 
themselves  use  their  voices  in  precisely 


the  same  unpleasant  and  unfortunate 
manner,  their  negligence  to  assist  their 
charges  to  better  tones  is  not  surprising. 
The  only  surprise  is  that  with  such  a 
superfluity  of  normal  graduates  in  the 
market,  a  higher  general  standard  is  not 
demanded  by  the  public.  It  is  not  higher 
education  we  need  in  our  teachers,  but 
teachers  with  higher  general  qualifica- 
tions for  their  important  calling. — Edtua- 
Honal  Neivs, 


HE  WHIPPED  DEWEY. 


SINCE  that  morning  last  May,  when 
Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fleet  achieved 
a  brilliant  victory  in  Manila  Bay,  the 
world  has  resounded  with  praise  of  the 
victors,  and  of  the  central  figure  in  that 
remarkable  battle.  Until  then,  though 
for  many  years  a  gallant  naval  officer. 
Admiral  Dewey's  name  was  known  to 
comparatively  few  of  the  70,000,000  of 
his  countrymen.  Now  it  is  a  household 
word.  And,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the 
people  show  an  eager  interest  in  any  and 
all  the  facts  and  incidents  of  his  past  life. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  incidents  of  his 
schoolboy  days  relates  to  the  somewhat 
striking  experience  which  George  Dewey 
had,  in  the  district  school  of  his  native 
village,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  of  which  school 
the  teacher,  in  the  winter  of  *48-'49  was 
Major  Z.  K.  Pangbom,  now,  and  for 
many  years  past,  a  resident  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  of  late  in  the  public  eye 
as  the  sound  money  and  Republican  can- 
didate for  Representative  in  Congress 
from  his  district. 

The  story  is  also  of  interest  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  district  schools  of  New 
England,  where  so  many  of  those  who 
have  since  become  great  Americans  were 
literally  ''licked  into  shape"  and 
started  properly  on  their  careers.  At 
that  time  each  district  school  in  Vermont 
was  an  institution  by  itself,  controlled 
solely  by  the  teacher  and  the  school  dis- 
trict trustees.  The  teacher,  once  in- 
stalled, was  the  autocrat  of  the  school- 
room. It  sometimes,  though  not  very 
frequently,  happened  that  especially 
lively  and  ungovernable  boys  provoked  a 
personal  conflict  with  the  teacher,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  schoolmaster  were 
really  the  master.  Other  teachers  of 
that  period  besides  Major  Pangbom 
could  tell  true  stories  of  their  experiences 
with  rebellious  pupils  like  that  in  which 
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Major  Pangbom,  then  a  slender  yonng 
man  19  years  old,  and  George  Dewey, 
who  was  but  a  few  years  younger,  were 
the  principal  actors.  In  reply  to  a  re- 
quest of  The  Mail  and  Express^  Major 
Pangbom  tells  the  following  story  : 

'•The  Stete  Street  School  in  Mont- 
pelier,"  said  he,  "had  become  notorious 
tor  the  insubordination  and  personal 
prowess  of  the  boys  who  went  to  it.  It 
had  a  conspicuously  bad  reputation.  Al- 
though it  was  in  the  best  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
State  House,  and  having  amon^  its 
pupils  the  children  of  the  first  families, 
the  boys  had  so  succeeded  in  organizing 
disorder  that  tibiey  had  driven  away  two 
or  three  teachers  who  had  tried  to  hold 
the  master's  place.  I  was  a  student  in 
the  junior  class  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and,  like 
the  majority  of  students,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  earning  money  by  school 
teaching  during  the  long  winter  vaca- 
tions. I  had  heard  of  the  school  at 
Montpelier  and  resolved  to  try  for  it.  I 
inquired  about  it  and  found  it  was  as 
bad  as  its  reputation.  In  fact,  when  I 
called  on  Trustee  Briggs,  then  Probate 
Judge  of  Washington  County,  he  gave 
me  a  surprised  look  and  said:  '  Why!  do 
you  know  about  that  school  ? '  I  said  i 
had  heard  it  was  unmanageable  and  that 
the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  turning 
teachers  out  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
I  thought  I  could  manage  it. 

•••Well,'  said  the  Judge,  'nobody 
seems  able  to  do  it.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  be  trustee  of  such  a  school.  But,'  he 
added,  sizing  me  up  critically,  •  Pang- 
bom, you  don't  look  big  enough  to  gov- 
ern that  school!"  My  weight  at  that 
time  was  something  less  than  ninety 
pounds. 

"I  replied:  'Judge  Briggs,  if  you'll 
tell  me  just  how  many  pounds  of  meat 
and  bone  you  require  in  a  school  teacher, 
I'll  go  out  and  get  weighed,  and  see  how 
near  I  come  to  it.'  The  Judge  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh,  looked  me  over  quizzi- 
cally, and  said:  'Well,  I'll  send  for  Mr. 
Spalding  (the  other  trustee),  and  we'll 
see  about  it.'  Mr.  Si>alding  soon  came, 
and  they  asked  me  if  I  was  really  in 
earnest.  I  convinced  them  I  was,  but  added 
that  I  wanted  to  make  some  unusual 
conditions.  I  said  I  should  expect  a  very 
much  higher  salary  than  they  had  paid, 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  worth  it  if 
I  undertook  the  task.     I  named  a  figure 


nearly  double  what  had  usually  been 
paid.  Both  trustees  were  amazed,  but 
they  agreed,  Mr.  Spalding  saying:  '  It'll 
be  worth  any  price  if  any  man  can  keep 
that  school.' 

••  I  then  said  I  had  another  condition  to 
make,  which  was  that  they  should  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  my  management. 
I  was  confident  that  if  I  could  teach  and 
govern  the  school  at  all,  I  could  do  it 
alone  and  only  in  my  own  way.  And  I 
added  that  if  the  boys  succeeded  in  put- 
ting me  out  I  wouldn't  present  any  bill. 
The  upshot  was  that  I  got  the  school.  I 
took  charge  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
found  a  large  company  of  very  bright 
boys  and  girls,  about  eighty  in  all. 
Among  these  were  seven  full-grown 
young  men,  apprentices  at  various  trades 
in  the  village.  These  were  entitled  under 
the  law  to  their '  three  months'  schooling ' 
during  the  winter.  I  learned  that  the 
usual  plan  of  procedure  of  the  rebel  boys 
was  to  have  the  younger  ones  to  pro- 
voke a  fight  with  the  teacher  on  some 
pretext,  and  then,  if  the  master  tried  to 
chastise  any  of  them,  the  larger  boys,  or 
rather  the  young  men,  would  come  to 
the  help  of  the  youngsters  and  would 
make  short  work  of  the  teacher. 

*•  George  Dewey  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  boldest  of  the  younger  lads ;  he 
was  a  leader  among  them,  and  naturally 
put  forward  in  any  scheme  of  mischieif 
and  rebellion.  He  had  in  large  degree 
the  natural  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  the 
personal  daring  needed  for  entering  into 
any  fight.  There  was  nothing  that  you 
could  call  bad  about  him,  except  his 
sturdy  determination  not  to  obey  author- 
ity unless  he  saw  fit. 

••Things  went  on  during  the  first 
week's  session  of  the  school  with  no 
outbreak  of  any  significance,  although 
the  signs  of  coming  conflict  were  thick 
enough.  I  knew  a  decisive  conflict  was 
coming,  and  made  my  plans.  I  had 
simply  resolved  that  I  would  govern  that 
school  at  any  cost  or  risk  to  myself. 
The  final  coup  came  in  this  wise:  After 
the  usual  afternoon  recess  of  Monday, 
Dewey  did  not  return  to  the  school  room. 
I  sent  his  seat-mate  to  tell  him  to  come 
in,  not  expecting,  however,  that  he 
would,  as  I  understood  that  this  was  the 
challenge  for  the  coming  battle. 

**The  other  boy  returned  alone,  and 
reported  that  George  'wasn't  coming, 
and  that  he  said  I  might  go  to  the 
devil !"    This,  of  course,  made  a  sensa- 
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tion  in  the  school,  but  I  took  no  notice 
of  it  then,  After  the  session,  and  while 
the  children  of  the  primary  department 
were  going  out  to  the  street,  George 
Dewey,  who  had  prepared  himself  with 
a  quantity  of  hard-made  snow-balls  and 
climbed  into  the  cupola  of  the  old  State 
House,  amused  himself  by  pelting  the 
children,  causing  a  great  scare  among 
them  and  some  slight  injuries.  I  went 
out  and  ordered  him  to  stop,  and  come 
down— neither  of  which  I  expected  him 
to  do.  And  he  met  my  expectation 
with  an  emphatic  and  profane  refusal. 

**  That  evening  I  made  my  preparations 
for  the  next  day's  work.  I  had  never 
had  or  kept  in  the  schoolroom  any  in- 
strument of  punishment.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  schoolroom  visible  which 
I  could  use  as  a  weapon  in  the  conflict. 
I  didn't  then,  and  do  not  now,  believe  in 
the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  school,  except  in  very  extreme 
and  exceptional  cases.  But  this  was  one 
of  them.  So  I  provided  for  my  use  a 
very  substantial  rawhide,  took  it  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  to  the  schoolroom  and 
placed  it  over  the  projecting  ledge  of  the 
entrance  door,  where  it  would  be  handy 
if  wanted.  I  hoped  it  would  not  attract 
the  notice  of  any  of  the  school  before  the 
time  came  for  using  it,  if  necessary,  and 
it  did  not.  I  knew  that  I  had  two  fights 
ahead  of  me,  because  of  the  expected  in- 
terference of  the  big  boys,  the  appren- 
tices. On  my  way  to  the  school-room  in 
the  morning  I  selected  two  or  three 
straight,  round  sticks  of  cord  wood,  and 
put  them  on  top  of  the  wood  box  of  the 
school-room,  where  they  were  handy  to 
reach.  My  preparations  were  complete, 
and,  fortunately  for  me,  none  of  the  boys 
had  any  idea  of  this.  I  knew  that,  in 
whatever  scrimmage  came,  my  action 
must  be  short,  sharp  and  decisive. 

**  About  ID  o'clock  I  called  Dewey  to 
the  front  of  the  desk  and  platform,  and 
he  came  up  promptly  and  smiling,  with 
defiance  in  his  eye,  and  the  whole  school- 
room hushed  in  expectant  silence.  I  re- 
cited a  catalogue  of  his  offenses,  and  told 
him  he  must  forthwith  say  he  was  sorry 
for  having  misbehaved  himself,  and  must 
apologize  both  to  me  and  to  the  school  for 
his  misconduct,  and  promise  to  be  obe- 
dient and  orderly  in  the  future,  or  I 
should  have  to  punish  him  severely  then 
and  there.  He  faced  me  without  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelid,  and  made  a  quick, 
impudent  and  defiant  reply. 


'•AH  the  rest  that  followed  happened 
probably  within  a  minute.  Before 
George's  reply  was  hardly  out  I  had  the 
rawhide  in  my  hand,  and  he  had  it  all  over 
him,  with  all  the  force  that  I  could 
muster.  The  attack  was  so  sudden,  un- 
expected and  violent,  that  he  fell  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor,  completely  conquered; 
bleeding  from  a  wound  on  the  hand,  and 
crying;,  as  any  boy  would,  under  such  a 
surprise  and  hurt.  He  had  no  further 
part  in  that  fight.  My  punishment  of 
the  boy  so  surprised  the  older  boys,  who 
all  sat  in  the  front  rows  of  seats,  that  it 
was  a  moment  before  they  started  to  the 
rescue.  All  seven  of  them,  however, 
sprang  to  their  feet,  but  as  they  were  be- 
hind their  benches  they  couldn't  reach 
me  except  through  the  passageway  be- 
tween the  seats.  The  first  one  of  them 
who  got  his  foot  outside  the  line  of  bench 
fronts,  I  caught  with  a  stunning  blow 
from  one  of  the  wooden  clubs,  which  I 
had  seized.  It  took  him  fairly  on  the 
forehead,  between  the  eyes,  and  he  fell  to 
the  floor  with  a  crash.  I  instantly  ordered 
the  other  boys  to  sit  down — and  they 
sat.  One  of  them,  I  remember,  a  stout 
young  Irishman,  brought  his  brawny 
right  fist  into  the  palm  of  the  other 
hand,  as  he  dropped  into  his  seat,  ejacu- 
lating, *  Godamighty  I ' 

**As  any  school  teacher  will  under- 
stand, the  battle  was  ended,  and  with 
complete  victory  for  me.  I  threw  water 
in  the  face  of  the  young  fellow  I  had 
knocked  down,  and  ordered  two  of  the 
other  apprentices  to  take  him  home, 
where,  I  believe,  he  stayed  for  some  days 
under  a  doctor's  care.  The  blow  I  gave 
him  might  have  killed  him,  but,  fortu- 
nately, it  didn't.  I  must  say  that  at  the 
moment  I  had  no  thought  or  concern  as 
to  the  result  of  what  I  did,  except  that  I 
meant  it  should  be  effective.  Some  of  his 
friends  tried  to  get  a  warrant  for  my  ar- 
rest for  the  assault,  but  no  magistrate  in 
the  county  of  Washington  would  take 
notice  of  the  complaint. 

**  George  Dewey,  who  was  thoroughly 
subdued  and  punished,  I  cared  for  by 
dressing  and  binding  up  his  wounded 
hand,  and  I  kept  him  until  noon  recess, 
when  I  made  him  go  with  me  to  his  own 
home,  taking  the  rawhide  along  with  me 
to  show  his  father,  the  doctor,  how  I  had 
conquered  the  ungovernable  boy.  On 
entering  the  family  dining-room  I  said, 
•Dr.  Dewey,  I've  brought  George  home 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  I  think 
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it'll  do  him  good.'  Dr.  Dewey,  who  was 
a  man  of  fine  presence — and  whom  the 
admiral  also  strongly  resembles — looked 
sternly  at  his  son  and  at  the  rawhide,  and 
remarked,  *  Well,  I  don't  care  what  you 
have  done  to  him,  if  you  have  made  him 
mind  you.' 

'*  George  returned  to  school,  and,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  he  was  thereafter  as  good  and 
obedient  as  any  in  the  school.  And  I 
may  add  that  there  was  never  after  that 
day  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  proper 
discipline  in  that  school ;  not  only  this, 
but  I  had  the  real  affection  of  my  pupils, 
who  begged  that  I  would  return  to  them 
next  season  and  keep  the  school  again; 
but  that  I  could  not  do. 

**That  is,  in  brief  and  as  nearly  as  T 
can  remember  it  after  the  lapse  of  fifty 
years,  the  correct  story  of  this  much- 
reported  whipping  of  George  Dewey  when 
he  was  a  sturdy  Vermont  school  boy, 
I<ater  on  Dewey  was,  of  his  own  volition, 
a  pupil  under  my  care  when  I  was  prin- 
cipal of  Lamoille  Academy,  and  under 
my  tuition  he  made  a  part  of  his  prepara- 
tion for  entering  college,  which  he  subse- 
quently did  at  Norwich  University.  He 
had  always  had  a  strong  desire  to  enter 
the  navy,  but  his  family  opposed  it.  Later 
he  did  leave  the  university  and  secure  an 
appointment  in  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  His  subsequent  career  is  now 
known  to  all. " — N,  V.  Mail  and  Express, 


TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  IDA  M.   HKNDRIK. 


ALMOST  everybody  recogfuizes  the  fact 
that  a  proper  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy is  of  great  value  to  its  possessor. 
The  best  method  of  imparting  such 
knowledge  should  occupy  the  attention 
of  every  one  interested  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  It  has  been  said  that  geog- 
raphy serves  as  a  common  ground  upon 
which  literature,  science  and  history  all 
meet.  No  study  is  richer  in  entertaining 
facts  if  these  are  properly  presented.  No 
study  affords  better  opportunity  for  ex- 
tending information  and  thorough  re- 
search than  the  study  of  geography. 

That  it  is  to  a  great  extent  unappreci- 
ated and  improperly  taught  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  Too  much  time  is  spent  in 
dwelling  upon  unimportant  matters  to  the 
neglect  of  others  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance.    Of    what   value  are  so  minute 


details  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  ? 
What  faculties  of  the  mind  are  developed 
and  strengthened  by  learning  the  height 
of  a  great  many  mountains,  and  the 
length  of  a  great  many  rivers  ? 

As  information,  these  facts  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  worthless.  The  average 
pupil  does  not  retain  one-tenth  of  the  de- 
tails which  his  teacher  has  taken  so 
much  pains  to  impart.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  greatest  benefit  in  the 
study  of  geography  comes  from  the  map 
questions.  However,  a  great  many 
teachers  act  upon  this  principle,  and  the 
map  questions  are  drilled  upon  time  and 
time  again,  until  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
the  teacher  perceives  that  the  pupils  can 
answer  the  long  list  backward  and  for- 
ward with  great  rapidity. 

New  York  seems  to  them  a  certain 
black  dot  and  nothing  more,  Boston  an- 
other black  dot  and  nothing  more.  And 
little,  wavy  black  lines  known  as  rivers 
are  correctly  traced  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  map  questions  should  not  be 
entirely  ignored ;  neither  should  we  fail 
to  locate  principal  cities  and  rivers.  But 
we  should  teach  pupils  more  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  country,  and  those  things 
which  determine  the  location  and  growth 
of  its  cities  and  the  interests  of  the 
people.  There  should  also  be  some  at- 
tention given  to  developing  ideas  con- 
cerning the  commercial  advantages  of  a 
country.  The  discovery  of  America 
opened  new  possibilities  for  commercial 
activity,  and  commerce  now  stimulates 
the  industries  of  all  nations,  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  that  commerce  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  contour  or  out- 
line of  a  country.  A  grand  division 
with  many  indentations  and  projections 
like  Europe,  is  apt  to  have  good  harbors; 
while  one  with  a  more  regular  outline 
like  Africa  or  South  America  does  not  pos- 
sess commercial  advantages  in  the  way  of 
excellent  harbors.  We  should  teach  Uiat 
the  great  commercial  countries  of  to-day 
are  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia 
and  Austria.  The  chief  commercial  cities 
are  London  and  Liverpool,  of  England, 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  of 
United  States,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  of 
Germany,  Alexandria,  of  Africa,  Rio 
Janeiro,  of  South  America,  and  Calcutta, 
of  Asia. 

The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  reason 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  to  see  why  cer- 
tain occupations  are  confined  to  certain 
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regions,  and  to  see  how  the  position  af- 
fects the  climate,  productions,  and  indus- 
tries of  a  country.  We  should  teach 
some  parts  of  geography  by  comparison. 
We  should  compare  the  size  of  one  conti- 
nent with  that  of  another,  one  grand 
division  with  another,  one  country  with 
another.  We  may  also  associate  the 
work  of  the  geography  class  with  that  of 
the  reading  or  of  the  history.  This  af- 
fords a  very  successful  combination,  and 
by  the  association  of  ideas  both  are  bet- 
ter impressed  upon  the  mind.  We  asso- 
ciate the  work  m  this  way ;  when  we  are 
studying  the  countries  of  Switzerland 
and  Austria,  we  read  the  story  of  William 
Tell,  the  hero  of  Switzerland.  We  also 
read  the  poem  entitled  **  Make  Way  for 
I<iberty,*'  founded  upon  the  heroism  of 
Arnold  Winkelried,  the  Swiss  hero.  We 
read  **The  Revolutionary  Rising,"  and 
poems  of  like  nature,  when  we  study  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Pupils  very  readily 
appreciate  this  idea  of  association  and 
come  to  associate  locations  and  events. 

By  this  method  when  a  locality  is  men- 
tioned the  idea  of  the  historical  events, 
the  reasons  for  the  industries,  and  the 
class  of  people  that  dwell  there  are  at 
once  presented  to  the  mind.  Thus  by  the 
association  of  cause  and  effect,  so  to 
speak,  the  facts  are  firmly  fixed  in  the 
pupirs  mind  and  they  become  knowledge. 
— Teacher's  Outlook. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  FROM  THE 
ETHICAL  STANDPOINT. 


BY  M.  W.  VANDENBURG,  M.  D. 


THE  first  impressions  of  the  infant  are 
doubtless  very  imperfect  and  greatly 
distorted.  So  when  we  say  the  first  things 
an  infant  learns  are  its  own  existence  and 
the  existence  of  an  external  world,  we 
mean  very  different  concepts  of  ego  and 
externality  from  those  entertained  after  a 
few  weeks  or  a  few  years.  Nevertheless 
fi-om  these  two  primary  concepts  the 
child  develops  all  that  it  becomes,  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally.  Of  the  ex- 
ternal world  and  of  self,  it  first  learns 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  then  by  sight, 
and  finally  by  the  other  senses.  It  learns 
resistance,  direction,  size,  shape,  color, 
distance,  relation,  density,  weight,  stabil- 
ity, temperature,  and  all  the  multitude  of 
qualities  of  the  external  world,  through 
the  senses  aided  by  the  muscular  activity. 


Muscular  activity  is  autogenetic  in  all 
young  animals,  as  well  as  susceptible  of 
great  and  persistent  action  from  very 
moderate  stimuli.  It  is  the  most  promi- 
nent, the  most  characteristic,  the  most 
persistent,  as  well  as  the  most  natural  at- 
tribute of  children. 

It  would  seem  that  this  very  pregnant 
fact  should  have  been  the  first  to  be  con- 
sulted in  all  systematic  efforts  to  teach 
children. 

As  a  matter  of  history  and  of  fact,  it  is, 
and  has  been  the  first  attribute  to  be  re- 
pressed, and  as  far  as  possible,  abolished. 
To  be  sure  this  was  a  fight  waged  directly 
against  nature;  but  the  gage  of  battle 
was  recklessly  thrown  down.  Keep  the 
child  still ;  make  it  motionless ;  then  be- 
gin to  teach  it.  Keep  the  child  as  mo- 
tionless as  possible  while  teaching  it. 
And  finally,  do  not  allow  nature  to  assert 
itself,  until  you  are  through  teaching. 
These  have  been  the  unwritten  maxims 
of  teaching  for  ages,  and  are  still  to  a 
large  extent  to-day.  What  wonder  that 
all  children,  in  all  time  past,  have  always 
hated  schools,  and  fought  against  their 
tyranny?  The  best  pupils,  and  the  most 
obedient,  have  never  maintained  other 
than  a  state  of  armed  truce,  and  have 
been  ready  to  start  a  rebellion  on  the 
least  relaxation  of  the  conqueror's  watch- 
fulness. 

The  spontaneous  activity  of  the  infant 
finds  its  most  agreeable  exercise  in  in- 
vestigation, invention,  and  auto-produc- 
tion. A  healthy  child  wants  to  find  out 
for  itself,  to  make  things  for  itself;  only 
a  sick  child  is  willing  to  sit  and  look  on 
while  some  one  else  does  the  investigating 
and  producing. 

Furthermore,  the  healthy  child  must 
constantly  have  new  objects  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  faculties.  When  the  possibil- 
ities of  new  perceptions  seem  to  it  ex- 
hausted, it  soon  tires  of  the  repetition. 
Monotony  is  unendurable  to  an  infiEmt. 
There  must  be  a  constant  stream  of 
change  in  the  sensual  and  intellectual 
perceptions,  or  the  infant  loses  interest, 
becomes  fretful  and  sick  in  mind,  and 
sooner  or  later,  sick  in  body. 

It  is  probable  that  the  constant  demand 
for  change  is  necessitated  by  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. If  so,  the  principle  is  the  most  fun- 
damental conceivable.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  without  con- 
stant and  consistent  changes  in  the  things 
that  occupy  the  child-mind,  the  results 
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will  be  abnormal,  unhealthful,  morbid. 
And  these  changes  in  infant  perceptions, 
in  order  to  be  natural,  must  follow  a  cer- 
tain law  of  sequence.  They  must  not  be 
too  abrupt,  nor  too  disconnected.  In  case 
they  are,  the  child's  mind  soon  becomes 
exhausted,  and  its  pleasure  destroyed. 

Investigation  or  inquisitiveness ;  inven- 
tion, which  is  imagination  and  memory 
combined ;  imitation,  which  is  a  substi- 
tute for  invention;  auto-production  or 
construction,  and  constant  muscular  ex- 
ercise, are  impressed  upon  everything  an 
infant  or  small  child  does.  Sometimes 
only  one  of  these  characteristics  may  be 
present  for  a  short  time,  but  the  others  are 
bound  to  crop  out  before  a  great  while. 

The  very  destructiveness  of  which  in- 
fants and  young  children  are  so  often  ac- 
cused, is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  de- 
sire for  new  combinations  of  invention 
and  construction. 

Obviously  kindergarten  methods  are 
more  nearly  nature's  methods  of  instruc- 
tion than  any  that  have  thus  far  been  pro- 
posed for  small  children.  Manual  training 
is  an  adaptation  of  kindergarten  methods 
to  older  pupils.  The  result  is,  education 
through  the  methods  of  natural  interest, 
nature's  methods. 

In  looking  over  the  schedule  of  studies 
proposed  for  manual  training  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  city,  I  made  the 
following  summary,  taking  the  standpoint 
I  have  already  assumed  :  In  the  lowest 
grade — Grade  i  A,  we  have  the  following : 

(i)  Free  hand  drawing,  from  plants, 
type-solids,  and  geometric  iforms ;  investi- 
gation, imitation,  construction  and  mus- 
cular exercise. 

(2)  Imaginative  drawing,  from  nature, 
readings  and  events;  investigation,  in- 
vention, construction  and  muscular  exer- 
cise. 

(3)  Study  of  the  spectrum,  laying  the 
chart,  nature-study,  reading;  investiga- 
tion, invention,  construction,  and  muscu- 
lar exercise. 

(4)  Using  colors  in  arrangements,  tab* 
lets,  splints,  etc.;  invention, construction, 
and  muscular  exercise. 

(5)  Constructive  work ;  invention,  con- 
struction, muscular  exercise. 

(6)  Form-study  of  simple  solids  and 
drill  in  lines;  investigation,  description, 
imitation,  muscular  exercise. 

.  This  ends  the  scheme  for  the  lowest 
grade. 

In  the  highest  grade — Grade  7B,  we 
have:    (i)  Free-hand  drawing;   (2)  fig- 


ure sketching;  (3)  historic  ornament;  (4) 
elements  of  design;  (5)  pictorial  drawings 
in  illustration  of  correlated  studies :  (6) 
advanced  studies  in  harmony  and  design; 
color  studies ;  (7)  inventional  geometry ; 
(8)  constructive  work — working  draw- 
ings ;  (9)  workdioj)  for  boys,  sewing  for 
girls;  (10)  designing;  (11)  modehng; 
(12)  modeling. 

In  application,  each  and  every  one  of 
these  steps  calls  for  investigation,  inven- 
tion, construction  and  muscular  exercise; 
the  fundamental  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
infant  in  its  attempts  to  learn  of  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  ethical  ele- 
ment of  this  method  seems  to  be,  that  it 
is  an  honest  attempt  to  follow  nature's 
methods  of  imparting  knowledge;  and 
nature's  methods  are  always  ri^ht 
methods.  Nothing  could  be  more  im- 
portant than  this  principle. 

Studies  pursued  by  this  method,  by  the 
very  manner  of  approaching  them,  attract 
the  child- mind  and  tend  to  healthful  sen- 
timents and  impulses.  And  sentiments 
and  impulses  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  character.  The  in- 
tellect and  the  will,  to  which  we  usually 
direct  all  our  attention,  are  as  much  con- 
stituent parts  of  bad  character  as  of  good, 
for  their  highest  cultivation  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  worst  moral  degeneracy. 

Strange  it  seems,  indeed,  that  we  should 
have  left  for  so  long  a  time,  to  unsyste- 
matic and  unscientific  teaching,  the  main 
element  to  sound  character. 

One  of  the  greatest  gains  in  the  senti- 
ments is  cheerfulness  of  disposition.  In 
this  day  of  enlightenment,  the  unwilling 
boy  creeping  like  a  snail  to  school  should 
be  an  extinct  species.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  a  happy  disposition,  bred  from  con- 
stant exercise  in  mastering  the  tasks  of 
schools  will  not  affect  the  character  of  after 
life. 

Truthfulness  and  care  in  work  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  elements  of  good  char- 
acter. The  errors,  slights,  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  pupil  cannot  escape  detec- 
tion in  manual  training  as  easily  as  in 
memory  recitation  studies,  while  good, 
honest,  careful  work  will  always  show  for 
its  real  value.  Often  a  passing  embarass- 
ment  will  so  misrepresent  honest  work  in 
memory-recitations  as  to  wrong  the  sensi- 
bilities of  a  pupil  and  bias  his  feelings  to- 
ward evil  and  resentful  sentiments.  This 
is  a  most  unfortunate  result. 

Individuality,  the  immense  imp    ( i '  anc 
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of  which  as  an  element  of  character  we 
are  just  beginning  ro  realize  in  school 
training,  and  to  strive  to  bring  out  in  our 
methods  of  teaching,  can  be  called  out 
and  cultivated  by  no  method  that  does 
not  partake  largely  of  invention  and  auto- 
production.  None  of  the  courses  of  study 
now  proposed  can  approach  manual  train- 
ing m  this  respect. 

An  element  not  to  be  despised  is  the  in- 
fluence these  studies  have  on  the  spon- 
taneous occupations  of  childhood.  Want 
of  pleasurable  interest  in  the  child's  en- 
vironment, ennui,  is  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  the  production  of  that  rest- 
less mischief  so  often  attributed  to  child- 
hood. "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
for  idle  hands  to  do.'' 

The  influence  of  manual  training  can 
always  be  found  in  the  games  and  pur- 
suits of  those  children  who  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  its  benefits.  Give  such  a 
child  a  knife  and  a  piece  of  wood,  a  pile 
of  sand,  or  a  ball  of  clay,  and  you  will  fill 
hours  of  his  life  with  healthful  and  honest 
amusement ;  give  him  colored  crayons,  or 
even  a  pencil  and  brown  paper,  and  dull 
and  joyless  days  will  wear  a  changed  as- 
pect. Are  there  any  pursuits  more  to  a 
child's  liking  than  whittling,  digging  in 
the  sand,  playing  in  the  mud,  or  making 
pictures?  With  a  definite  purpose  to 
make  something,  with  suitable  examples 
for  imitation,  with  wholesome  ideas  as  an 
incentive,  he  is  busy  and  happy. 

Another  very  important  acquisition, 
one  very  far-reaching  in  its  ethical  eflFects, 
is  an  increased  power  to  appreciate  works 
of  art  and  architecture.  Neither  of  these 
departments  is  studied  for  technical  pro- 
ficiency nor  beyond  the  elementary  stage, 
but  the  impetus  given  to  thinking  and  to 
the  power  to  ai>preciate,  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  Intrinsically,  there  are  no  reasons 
why  a  man  or  woman  who  labors  for  a 
living  should  not  have  as  high  an  appre- 
ciation of  art  and  architecture,  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  decoration,  design  and 
sentiment,  as  a  millionaire.  We  can  not 
all  become  millionaires,  but  we  may  all 
become  appreciative. 

A  conscious  increase  of  power — muscu- 
lar, intellectual,  scientific  or  moral— is  a 
powerful  incentive  to  self-respect,  the 
most  potent  of  all  influences  in  restrain- 
ing immorality.  The  importance  of  a 
systematic  cultivation  of  this  sentiment  is 
beyond  calculation.  That  any  means  ef- 
fectual to  this  end  should  not  be  neglected, 
goes  without  saying. 


Finally,  manual  training  is  not  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  things  pedagogical.  It  is  a 
powerful  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and 
no  one  who  has  the  good  of  the  teaching 
profession  at  heart,  or  who  is  anxious  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  tried  and  accessible 
means  for  best  promoting  school  work, 
can  pass  it  lightly  by. — Art  Education. 


NEW  NATIONAI,  PROBLEMS. 


SOME  of  our  thoughtful  men  are  saying 
that  the  important  factor  in  our  recent 
victories  was  the  "man  behind  the  guns." 
Behind  this  man  was  the  American  free 
school ;  in  the  school  was  the  thoughtful 
teacher.  If  the  teacher  and  the  school 
brought  about  these  victories,  they  must 
now  meet  new  problems.  If  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  are  to  be  a  part 
of  America,  they  must  be  Americanized. 
This  can  be  done  only  through  the  Amer- 
ican school. 

This  school  must  be  taught  by  well 
educated  men  and  women,  who  believe  in 
America  and  its  institutions.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  schools  must  be  English  ex- 
clusively— at  least  after  the  first  year. 
The  natives  of  these  islands,  while  they 
have  been  taught  colloquial  Spanish, 
have  no  love  for  Spain,  for  its  institu- 
tions, for  its  history,  for  its  literature. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  any  sentiment  on 
this  side  of  the  question.  Spanish  should 
not  be  taught  in  our  schools,  nor  in  the 
schools  of  these  islands.  The  sooner  our 
language  becomes  the  common  speech  of 
these  people,  the  sooner  they  will  be- 
come Americanized.  American  literature 
breathes  a  spirit  of  freedom.  The  chil- 
dren of  Cuba  and  Hawaii  and  I<uzon  and 
Porto  Rico  should  be  taught  the  literature 
of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Lowell,  and  the  history  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Lincoln  and  Grant  .at  once. 
Our  songs  should  become  their  songs.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  become  at 
once  the  established  policy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  islands.  Provincial  school 
superintendents  should  be  sent  to  the 
islands  from  among  the  best  and  the  most 
progressive  superintendents  in  this  coun- 
try. A  normal  school  should  be  estab- 
lished at  once  in  each  island,  and  a  terri- 
torial system  of  education  with  local 
teachers'  institutes  put  into  operation  im- 
mediately. This  should  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  education,  humanity,  and  econ- 
omy of  administration. 
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Industrial  schools  should  be  a  part  of 
the  system.  The  very  crude  methods  of 
work  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  pre- 
vent the  fullest  development  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  imperative  that  the  natives  be 
developed  at  once  into  self-supporting  citi- 
zens. The  country  is  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive, and  experts  say  that  the  soil 
could  be  made  to  yield  five  times  what  it 
does  now.  There  is  demand  for  trained 
men  in  all  the  trades.  If  three  men  like 
Booker  T.  Washington  could  be  found 
and  sent,  one  to  Manila,  one  to  Havana, 
and  the  other  to  San  Juan,  and  put  in 
charge  of  such  an  institution  as  Tuskegee 
Institute,  it  would  hasten  peace  and  pros^ 
perity  more  than  battleships  and  standing 
armies. — Northwestern  Monthly. 


THADDEUS  STEVENS,  THE  "  OI<D 
COMMONER.'** 


BY  HENRY  WATTKRSON. 

THE  country  has  produced  numberless 
great  debaters  and  orators.  Their 
name  is  legion,  from  Patrick  Henry  to 
John  G.  Carlisle,  from  James  Otis  to 
James  A.  Garfield.  But  it  has  produced 
only  two  great  parliamentary  leaders — 
Henry  Clay  and  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
What  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pitt  were 
to  England,  what  Mirabeau  was  to 
France,  these  men  were  to  America.  I 
took  occasion  a  few  days  since  to  read  the 
speeches  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Globe^  and  the 
admiration  I  have  long  had  for  the  tre- 
mendous moral  force  of  the  man  was 
greatly  enhanced.  With  his  principles 
and  his  politics  I  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever. Even  on  economic  questions  I  difier 
from  him  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  con- 
crete, in  whole  and  in  part;  but  his  gran- 
deur of  character  and  his  force  of  intellect 
all  candid  men  are  bound  to  acknowledge, 
who  will  calmly  and  dispassionately  read 
his  utterances  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
Prom   1861   until  his  death  in   1868, 

*  Before  another  issue  of  The  Journal  we  hope 
to  send  out  to  Superintendents  of  Schools  and 
to  Principals  of  Normal  Schools  a  very  fine 
l>ortrait  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  The  same  fore- 
sight, tremendous  energv,  relentless  purpose, 
and  unselfish  devotion,  which  charactenzea  this 
remarkable  man  in  Congress,  were  hardly  less 
conspicuous  when  he  saved  the  Common  School 
Law  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835,  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  good  service  to  the  State  this 
portrait  has  been  made  for  distribution  to  school 
officers  and  to  the  public  schools. — Editor, 


Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  dictator  of  the  policy  of  his  country  in 
the  most  tremendous  struggle  of  modem 
times,  save  and  except  only  the  French 
Revolution.  The  south  had  but  two  men 
in  all  her  borders  who  were  able  to  meet 
him,  and  neither  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Confederacy.  They  were  Robert  Toombs 
and  Stonewall  Jackson.  They  possessed 
an  earnestness,  a  courage,  a  force,  a  vital- 
ity equal  to  that  of  ttie  *'  Great  Com- 
moner,'' and  would  have  opposed  to  him 
a  desperation  equal  to  his  own.  **But 
the  dice  of  God  are  always  loaded.*' 
'Twas  not  to  be,  and  a  world  rejoices. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  South,  and  many 
agencies  contributed  to  that  end;  but  the 
most  potent  of  all  was  the  autocratic 
power  Stevens  exercised  over  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  managed  that  body 
and  brought  it  to  his  convictions. 

He  entered  national  politics  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty- first  Congress.  It  was 
a  memorable  session.  In  this  congress 
Webster  announced  his  opposition  to  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  Calhoun's  last 
speech  was  read  by  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Butler,  in  which  he  denounced  abolition- 
ism and  besought  the  South  to  prepare  for 
the  crusade  that  had  already  been  in- 
augurated. Joshua  R.  Giddings  was  a 
member,  as  were  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Alexander  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs, 
Howell  Cobb,  George  W.  Julian,  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  and  David  Wilmot.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  man  that 
Stevens  received  the  Free  Soil  vote  for 
speaker,  to  which  ofiBlce  Howell  Cobb  was 
elected  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle. 

Stevens  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
bates. While  not  an  eloquent  man  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  while 
the  least  persuasive  of  men,  his  utterances 
were  so  bold,  his  positions  so  radical,  his 
language  so  forcible,  that  he  at  once  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
His  sentences  were  as  polished  as  those  of 
John  Randolph,  and  as  sarcastic ;  they 
were  as  original  as  those  of  Ben  Hardin, 
and  as  vigorous.  The  very  first  time  he 
addressed  the  house,  in  January,  1850, 
turning  to  the  northern  members,  he  said : 

"Sir,  for  myself,  I  should  look  upon 
any  northern  man,  enlightened  by  a  north- 
em  education,  who  would  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  omission  or  commission,  by 
basely  voting  or  cowardly  skulking,  per- 
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mit  slavery  to  spread  over  one  rood  of 
God's  free  earth,  as  a  traitor  to  liberty 
and  a  recreant  to  his  God." 

The  eflFect  was  terrific,  for  the  language 
was  intended  for  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who 
exemplified  blue  bloodism  as  it  was  en- 
throned in  Massachusetts. 

Even  Webster  did  not  escape  his  cen- 
sure. After  comparing  him  to  Bacon,  and 
detailing  the  disgrace  of  that  greatest  of 
all  pure  intellects,  and  quoting  Pope's 
celebrated  lines,  he  continued : 

"So  now  in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of 
liberty,  if  any  of  the  renowned  men  of 
this  nation  should  betray  her  cause,  it 
were  better  that  they  had  been  unknown 
to  fame.  It  need  not  be  hoped  that  the 
brightness  of  their  past  glory  will  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  or  illumine  the  pages 
of  impartial  history.  A  few  of  its  rays 
may  linger  on  a  fading  sky,  but  they  will 
soon  be  whelmed  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness. For,  unless  progressive  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  increasing  love  of  freedom 
throughout  the  Christian  and  civilized 
world  are  fallacious,  the  sun  of  Liberty, 
of  universal  liberty,  is  already  above  the 
horizon,  and  fast  coursing  to  his  meridian 
splendor,  when  no  advocate  of  slavery,  no 
apologist  of  slavery,  can  look  upon  his 
face  and  live." 

All  must  now  admit  that  his  words 
were  prophetic,  though  at  the  time  tiiey 
fell  upon  heedless  ears. 

In  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  Ste- 
vens became  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  with 
all  the  powers  and  responsibilities  attach- 
ing to  the  position  when  that  body  made 
the  appropriations  and  regulated  the  cur- 
rency, as  well  as  raised  the  revenues. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Schuyler 
Colfax  had  no  more  conception  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  than  he  had  of 
the  agitations  then  occupying  the  public 
mind  on  the  planet  Venus.  When  Ste- 
vens brought  in  his  bill  appropriating 
$400,000,000  for  the  army  and  navy,  Col- 
fax concluded  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  *  *  j  ack ' '  by  becoming  a  watch- 
dog of  the  treasury,  and  he  spoke  in  op- 
position to  it.  But  he  soon  found  that 
Thersites  was  no  match  for  Hercules. 
The  old  man  took  him,  metaphorically 
speaking,  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
shook  him  as  a  mastiff  would  a  weasel. 
From  that  day  no  one  questioned  his 
budget,  and  he  passed  the  bill  appropri- 
ating hundreds  of  millions  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 


When  Gen.  Young,  an  ex-Confederate, 
was  elected  to  Congress,  he  called  on 
Stevens  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  his 
seat,  notwithstanding  the  contest  of  it  by 
a  carpet-bagger.  "All  right,"  said 
Stevens;  "of  course,  you  will  vote  with 
us?"  "Of  course,  I  will  not,"  said 
Young.  *  *  Damn  your  candor,  * '  exclaimed 
the  Commoner,  "  I  rather  like  it,  and  will 
vote  to  seat  you,  bloody  traitor  as  you 
are. ' '  Numberless  anecdotes  of  a  similar 
nature  are  related  of  him.  He  was,  per- 
haps, a  less  able  man  than  Seward,  or 
Sumner,  or  Chase,  but  he  alone  had  the 
heart  of  oak  to  conduct  the  nation  through 
the  struggle.  He  alone  could  bring  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  the  sup- 
port of  extreme  measures,  and  it  was  ex- 
treme measures  only  that  would  suffice  in 
such  a  crisis.  He  would  not  have  made 
Seward's  great  "  Irrepressible  Conflict" 
speech,  and  no  more  could  Seward  have 
passed  through  Congress  the  reconstruc- 
tion measures. 

While  his  name  will  always  suggest 
that  of  Henry  Clay,  the  two  men  were 
very  dissimilar.  Clay  conciliated ;  Stevens 
combatted.  Clay  persuaded;  Stevens 
defied;  Clay  commanded  respect,  Stevens 
excited  fear;  Clay  dispensed  smiles, 
Stevens  handled  the  lash;  Clay  was  called 
the  "Great  Commoner,"  but  he  had 
many  of  the  attributes  of  Alcibiades; 
Stevens  was  called  the  "Great  Com- 
moner," but  he  had  many  of  the  attributes 
of  Peter  Romanoff.  Both  were  tyrants, 
but  Clay's  chain  was  silken,  Stevens'  ada- 
mant. Both  were  brave  to  temerity,  but 
Clay's  was  the  courage  of  chivalry, 
Stevens'  the  courage  of  fanaticism.  Clay 
was  Apollo  stalking  among  the  swine- 
herds of  Admetus,  Stevens  a  pleb  in  baron- 
ial halls;  and  both  are  names  to  excite 
the  emulation  of  youth  so  long  as  great 
deeds  and  eloquent  tongues  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  civilized  man,  "  Immortal 
names,  that  were  not  bom  to  die." 


What  constituteB  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  monnd, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  baj^s  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-bom  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No — men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men  who  their  duties  know,  [tain. 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  main- 
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HOW  little  do  we  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents realize  the  possibilities  of 
our  work!  That  any  of  us  should  do  as 
well  as  we  can  is  of  the  **  improbable  pos- 
sibilities/' to  use  an  expression  of  Lord 
Kelvin's  in  speaking  of  the  future  of  elec- 
tricity. Of  what  teacher  can  it  truly  be 
said,  "She  hath  done  what  she  could !" 
And  still  less  perhaps  of  men  than  women 
in  the  school  work,  for  their  field  of  in- 
fluence is  wider  and  their  failure  through 
sins  of  omission  and  ignorance  more  de- 
cided and  complete. 

**  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  memory  work  as  given  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal^**  writes  Mrs. 
Clara  H.  Park,  of  Montandon,  in  North- 
umberland county.  **  I  have  talked  with 
a  number  of  parents  on  the  subject  and 
am  surprised  to  find  how  unanimously 
they  approve  of  it.  There  is  a  poem  my 
daughter  has  learned  at  school  the  senti- 
ment of  which  is  so  lofty  that  I  feel  you 
would  confer  a  favor  on  your  readers  by 
publishing  it.  It  is  The  Builders,  by 
Longfellow.  I  give  it  as  the  child  recited 
it  to  me."  We  give  the  poem  in  this 
number,  which,  William  Winter  says, 
** contains  Longfellow's  creed,"  and  are 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Park  for  her  suggestion. 
Our  boys  have  learned  to  recite  it  as  they 
do  the  ''Psalm  of  Life."  We  wrote  her 
to  inquire  the  name  and  grade  and 
method  of  a  teacher  doing  such  good 
work  as  this.  She  is  Miss  Bessie  J. 
Sm3rthe,  who  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Harrisburg,  and  who  remem- 
bers one  of  her  own  teachers  with  especial 
gratitude,  Miss  Kate  Harris,  now  de- 
ceased. This  is  her  sixth  year  in  the 
primary  school  of  Montandon.  She  says: 
"  I  cannot  describe  my  method  in  mem- 
ory work,  as  I  try  so  many  ways  to  keep 
up  the  interest.  We  always  study  the 
author  first,  and  are  helped  in  this  by  our 
text-books,  which  give  biographies  of 
g^eat  American  authors.  If  I  know  what 
prompted  the  writing  of  the  poem,  I  tell 
It  in  a  little  story.  If  not,  we  get  the 
thought  by  talking  it  over  together  Then 
I  vnite  it  on  the  board  and  have  them 
copy  and  recite  till  they  know  it.  Most 
of  what  I  give  them  I  learned  years  ago, 
but  if  I  take  up  a  new  piece  /  Uam  it 
firsts  to  be  prepared  for  questions  and  also 
to  avoid  dependence  on  the  book.  I  carry 
such  work  right  along  through  the  term. ' ' 

Mrs.    L.   S.   Hitchcock,    of  Straight  i 


University,  in  New  Orleans,  writes:  **  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  address  before 
the  Teachers*  Instititute  of  Lancaster — 
The  Best  Lesson  :  In  the  Beginning,  God 
— which  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  The  School  Journal,  I  have  read  it 
several  times  and  each  time  have  found  it 
more  helpful  and  soul-inspiring.  I  have 
enjoyed  The  Journal  this  year  more  than 
I  can  well  express,  and  have  made  good 
use  of  the  many  helpful  suggestions  which 
it  contains.  There  is  a  goKxi  moral  tone 
to  the  articles  and  surely  one  can  see  that 
God  is  first  in  everything.  I  have  bought 
the  Lincoln  Literary  Collection,  and  am 
making  good  use  of  it  in  my  school.  The 
method  of  taking  a  keyword  or  phrase 
from  the  first  line  of  each  verse  is  doubly 
helpful  in  memorizing  poetry." 

We  continue  the  text  of  selections  as- 
signed for  the  dates  named,  putting  key- 
words in  two  or  three  of  them  into  bolder 
letter  for  suggestion : 

THE   **W>ST  CHORD." 

Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 

I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 
And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 

Over  the  noisy  keys. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  was  playing, 

Or  what  I  was  dreaminc^  then ; 
But  I  struck  one  chord  of  music, 

Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen! 
It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight 

Like  the  close  of  an  angel's  psalm. 
And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit, 

With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 
It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow, 

Like  love  overcoming  strife; 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 

From  our  discordant  life. 
It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence, 

As  if  it  were  loath  to  cease. 
I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly, 

That  one  lost  chord  divine, 
That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ, 

And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again; 

It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 

A,  A,  Procter, 

NOBILITY  OF  LABOR. 

I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address  to 
stand  up  for  the  nobility  of  labor.  It  is 
Heaven's  great  ordinance  for  human  im- 
provement. Let  not  that  great  ordinance 
be  broken  down.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  is 
broken  down;  and  it  has  been  broken 
down  for  ages.     Let  it,  then,  be  built  up 
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again;  here,  if  anywhere,  on  these  shores 
of  a  new  world, — of  a  new  civilization. 

But  how,  I  may  be  asked,  is  it  broken 
down  ?  Do  not  men  toil  ?  it  may  be  said. 
They  do,  indeed,  toil;  but  they  too  gen- 
erally do  it  because  they  must.  Many 
submit  to  it  as  in  some  sort  a  degrading 
necessity;  and  they  desire  nothing  so 
much  on  earth  as  escape  from  it.  They 
fulfil  the  great  law  of  labor  in  the  letter, 
but  break  it  in  the  spirit;  fulfil  it  with 
the  muscle,  but  break  it  with  the  mind. 
To  some  field  of  labor,  mental  or  manual, 
every  idler  should  fasten,  as  a  chosen  and 
coveted  theatre  of  improvement.  But  so 
is  he  not  impelled  to  do,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  our  imperfect  civilization.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sits  down,  folds  his  hands, 
and  blesses  himself  in  his  idleness.  This 
way  of  thinking  is  the  heritage  of  the 
absurd  and  unjust  feudal  system,  under 
which  serfs  labored  and  gentlemen  spent 
their  lives  in  fighting  and  feasting. 

It  is  time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil 
were  done  away.  Ashamed  of  toil,  art 
thou  ?  Ashamed  of  thy  dingy  work-shop 
and  dusty  labor-field;  of  thy  hard  hand, 
scarred  with  service  more  honorable  than 
that  of  war;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather- 
stained  garments,on  which  mother  Nature 
has  embroidered,  midst  sun  and  rain,  her 
own  heraldic  honors  ?  Ashamed  of  these 
tokens  and  titles,  and  envious  of  the 
flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and 
vanity?  It  is  treason  to  Nature — it  is 
impiety  to  Heaven,  —  it  is  breaking 
Heaven's  great  ordinance.  Toil,  I  re- 
peat—toil,  either  of  the  brain,  of  the 
heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only  true 
manhood,  the  only  true  nobility!— C?rw7fe 
Dewey,  Oct.  25, 

MARCO  BOZZARIS. 
At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greecei  her  knee  m  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power; 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring, — 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king! 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing. 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 
An  hour  passed  on; — the  Turk  awoke;— 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last; 
He  woke — to  hear  his  sentry's  shriek, 

"To  arms!  they  come!  the  Greek!  the  Greek!" 
He  woke— to  die  midst  flame  and  smoke. 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band; — 


"Strike,  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires! 
Strike,  for  your  altars  and  your  fires! 
Strike,  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires! 

God,  and  your  native  land!" 

They  fouf^ht  like  brave  men,  long  and  well 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain; 
They  conquered; — but  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death! 

Come  to  the  mother,  when  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath; — 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; — 
Come  in  Consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm; — 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm. 

With  banquet  song,  and  dance,  and  wine, — 
And  thou  art  terrible, — the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear, 

Of  agony,  are  thine! 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word. 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Bozzaris!  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time. 
Rest  thee; — there  is  no  prouder  grave 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 

We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  si^h; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's, — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

F,  G,  HalUck. 

NEVBR-BNDING  PROGRESS. 

It  is  a  man's  chief  blessedness  that 
there  lie  in  his  nature  infinite  possibilities 
of  growth.  The  growth  of  animals  comes 
quickly  to  an  end,  and  when  they  cease 
to  grow,  they  cease  to  be  joyful;  but 
man,  whose  bodily  development  even  is 
slow,  is  capable  of  rising  to  wider  knowl- 
edge and  purer  love  through  unending 
ages.  Hence,  even  when  he  is  old — ^if  he 
has  lived  for  what  is  great  and  exalted — 
his  mind  is  clear,  his  heart  is  tender,  and 
his  soul  is  glad.  Only  those  races  are 
noble,  only  those  individuals  are  worthy, 
who  yield  without  reserve  to  the  power 
of  this  impulse  to  ceaseless  progress. 
Behold  how  the  race  from  which  we  have 
sprung — the  Aryan— breaks  forth  into 
ever  new  developments  of  strength  and 
beauty  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  in  America;  creat- 
ing literature,  philosophy,  science,  art; 
receiving  Christian  truth,  and  through 
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its  aid  rising  to  diviner  heights  of  wis- 
dom, power,  love,  and  knowledge.  And 
so  there  are  individuals — and  they  are 
bom  to  teach  and  to  rule — for  whom  to 
live  is  to  grow;  who,  forgetting  what  they 
have  been  and  what  they  are,  think  ever 
only  of  becoming  more  and  more.  Their 
education  is  never  finished;  their  develop- 
ment is  never  complete;  their  work  is 
never  done. 

From  victories  won  they  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  other  battle  fields ; 
from  every  height  of  knowledge  they  peer 
into  the  widening  nescience;  from  all 
achievements  and  possessions  they  turn 
away  toward  the  unapproachable  Infinite 
to  whom  they  are  drawn.  Walking  in 
the  shadow  of  the  too  great  light  of  God, 
they  are  illumined  and  they  are  darkened. 
This  made  Newton  think  his  knowledge 
ignorance ;  this  makes  St.  Paul  think  his 
heroic  virtue  naught.  Oh,  blessed  men, 
who  make  us  feel  that  we  are  of  the  race  of 
God ;  who  measure  and  weigh  the  heavens; 
who  love  with  boundless  love;  who  toil 
and  are  patient;  who  teach  us  that  work- 
ers can  wait.  They  are  in  love  with  life; 
they  yearn  for  fuller  life.  Life  is  good,  and 
the  highest  life  is  God;  and  wherever  man 
grows  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  strength;  in 
faith,  hope  and  love;  he  walks  in  the  way 
of  heaven. — Spalding,  Nov.  i. 

THE  BUILDERS. 
Kux,  are  architects  of  Pate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Bach  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterda^^s 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Bach  minute  and  unseen  part : 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 
Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell, 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Blse  our  lives  are  incomplete, 
Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 


Build  to-day » then,  strong  and  sure, 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 

And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-morrow  fiud  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 
To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 

Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky, 

H.  IV.  Longfellow, 

ENDURING  INPLUENCS. 

We  see  not  in  this  life  the  end  of  human 
actions.  Their  influence  never  dies.  In 
ever-widening  circles  it  reaches  beyond 
the  grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this 
to  an  eternal  world.  Time  determines 
what  shall  be  our  condition  in  that  world. 
Every  morning  when  we  go  forth,  we  lay 
the  moulding  hand  upon  our  destiny; 
and  every  evening  when  we  have  done, 
we  leave  a  deathless  impression  upon  our 
characters.  We  touch  not  a  wire  but 
vibrates  in  eternity; — we  breathe  not  a 
thought  but  reports  at  the  Throne  of 
God.  Let  youth  especially  think  of  these 
things ;  and  let  every  one  remember  that, 
in  this  world, — where  character  is  in  its 
formation  state, — it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
think,  to  speak,  to  act.  Nov.  8. 

HAUNTED   HOUSES. 
All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 

Are  haunted  houses.    Through  the  open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide. 

With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair, 
Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go. 

Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air» 
A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  jcuests  at  table  than  the  hosts 

Invited ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoflensive  ghosts. 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

The  Stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear; 

He  but  perceives  what  is ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands ; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands, 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 

The  splrlt-world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapors 
dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 
By  opposite  attractions  and  desires ; 

The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys, 
And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 

These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  iar 
Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  high, 
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Come  from  the  influence  of  an  unseen  star, 
An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  p^ate  of  doud 
Throws  o*er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light, 

Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night, — 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 
A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  this, 

0*er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 
Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 
H.  W.Longfellow, 

BRUTUS  ON  DEATH  OF  C^AR. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  Hear 
me  for  my  cause;  and  be  silent,  that  you 
may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine  honor; 
and  have  respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you 
may  believe.  Censure  me  in  your  wis- 
dom; and  awake  your  senses  that  you 
may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any 
in  this  assembly — any  dear  friend  of 
Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love 
to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then, 
that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose 
against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer :  Not 
that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar 
were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ? 
As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as 
he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he 
was  valiant,  I  honor  him;  but,  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  are  tears, 
for  his  love;  joy,  for  his  fortune;  honor, 
for  his  valor;  and  death,  for  his  ambition! 
Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a 
bondman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have 
I  oflFended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If 
any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I 
pause  for  a  reply. 

None  ?  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I 
have  done  no  more  to  Caesar  than  you 
shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol;  his  glory 
not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy; 
nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by 
Mark  Antony,  who,  though  he  had  no 
hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  ben- 
efit of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  common- 
wealth— as  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With 
this  I  depart, — that,  as  I  slew  my  best 
lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the 
same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall 
please  my  country  to  need  my  death. — 
Shakespeare,  Nov.  15. 


ORATION  OP  MARK  ANTONY. 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen  1  lend  me  your 
I  come  to  bury  Ceesar,  not  to  praise  him.     [ears; 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones: 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious; 
If  it  ¥rere  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Cassar  answered  it 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, — 
For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men, — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  frlend»  faithful  and  just  to  me. 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitions. 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  co£fers  fill: 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitions? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious. 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal» 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  sa^rs  he  was  ambitious. 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 
But  here  1  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause: 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 

him? 
O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  bruUsh  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason! — Bear  with  me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Caasius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 
But  here*s  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet;  'tis  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, — 
Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read, — 
And  they  would  go  and   kiss  dead  Caesar's 

wounds. 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  be^  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
BequeathinjBT  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle;  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on; 
*Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. — 
Lookl  In  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made; 
Through  this,  the  well-belov6d  Brutus  stabbed. 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it ! 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no; 
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For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csesar's  angel; 
Judge,  O  ye  gods,  how  dearly  Csesar  loved  him! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all; 
For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingpititude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 
Quite  vanquished  him.    Then  burst  his  mighty 

heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey*s  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar  fell. 
Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloo<ly  treason  flourished  over  us. 
Oh  I  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity; — these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls!  What,  weep  you  ii^en  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    I/x>k  ye  here! 
Here  is  himself,  marred  as  you  see  by  traitors, 

Qood  friends*  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny.         [you  up 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable! 
What  private  griefs  the^  have,  alas!  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it.    They  are  wise  and 

honorable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  Steal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is; 
But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood ;~ I  only  speak  right  on; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know, 
Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds;  poor,  poor 

dumb  mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.    But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wouna  of  Csesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny! 

Shakespeare, 

PSALM  I. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight  is 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his  law 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  He 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in 
his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 
The  ungodly  are  not  so:  but  are  like  the 
chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 
Therefore,  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in 
the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  righteous.  For  the  Lord 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous  ;  but 
the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish. 

Nov,  22. 


We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 


HISTORIC  ADDRESS. 


THE  congratulatory  farewell  address 
issued  to  the  soldiers  of  the  American 
army  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Castillo,  in  be- 
half of  1 1,000  Spanish  soldiers,  is  a  docu- 
ment of  an  unusual  sort.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  our  soldiers  from  the  army  which  they 
defeated,  and  the  frank  courtesy  with 
which  they  recognize  defeat  by  a  gener- 
ous foe  is  pleasant  to  see.  A  paper  like 
this  makes  men  and  nations  think  better 
of  one  another.  It  is  severe  upon  the 
Cubans,  but  that  is  to  be  expected.  The 
following  is  the  letter  addressed 

To  the  Soldlen  of  the  Americaii  Army: 

Soldiers  of  the  American  army :  We  would 
not  be  fulfilling  our  duty  as  well-bom  men, 
in  whose  breasts  live  gratitude  and  courtesy, 
should  we  embark  tor  our  beloved  Spam 
without  sending  to  you  our  most  cordialand 
sincere  good  wishes  and  farewell.  We  fought 
you  with  ardor,  with  all  our  strength,  en- 
deavoring to  gain  the  victory,  but  without 
the  slightest  rancor  or  hate  towards  the 
American  nation.  We  have  been  vanquished 
b^  you  (so  our  generals  and  chiefs  judged  in 
signing  the  capitulation),  but  our  surrender 
and  the  bloody  battles  preceding  it  have  left 
in  our  souls  no  place  for  resentment  against 
the  men  who  fought  us  nobly  and  valiantly. 
You  fought  and  acted  in  compliance  with  the 
same  call  of  duty  as  we,  for  we  all  but  rep- 
resent the  power  of  our  respective  states. 
You  fought  us  as  men,  face  to  face,  and  with 
great  courage,  as  before  stated,  a  quality 
which  we  have  not  met  with  during  the  three 
years  we  have  carried  on  this  war  against  a 
people  without  religion,  without  morals, 
witnout  conscience  and  of  doubtful  origin, 
who  could  not  confront  the  enemy,  but,  hid- 
den, shot  their  noble  victims  from  ambush 
and  then  immediately  fled.  This  was  the 
kind  of  warfare  we  had  to  sustain  in  this 
unfortunate  land.  You  have  complied  ex- 
actly with  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  as 
recognized  by  the  armies  of  the  most  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world;  have  given  honor- 
able burial  to  the  dead  of  the  vanquished; 
have  cured  their  wounded  with  great  hu- 
manity; have  res^ted  and  cared  for  your 
prisoners  and  their  comfort,  and  lastly,  to 
us,  whose  condition  was  terrible,  you  nave 
given  freely  of  food,  of  your  stock  of  medi- 
cines, and  you  have  honored  us  with  distinc- 
tion and  courtesy,  for  after  the  fighting  the 
two  armies  mingled  with  the  utmost  har- 
mony. 

With  this  high  sentiment  of  appreciation 
from  us  all,  there  remains  but  to  express  our 
farewell,  and  with  the  greatest  sincerity  we 
wish  you  all  happiness  and  health  in  this 
land,  which  will  no  longer  belonc^  to  our 
dear  Spain,  but  will  be  yours,  who  have 
conquered  it  by  force  and  watered  it  with 
blood,  as  your  conscience  called  for,  under 
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the  demand  of  civilization  and  humanity; 
but  the  descendants  of  the  Congo  and  of 
Guinea,  mingled  with  the  blood  of  unscrup- 
ulous Spaniards  and  of  traders  and  adven- 
turers, tnese  people  are  not  able  to  exercise 
or  enjoy  their  lilJerty,  for  they  will  find  it  a 
burden  to  comply  with  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern civilized  communities. 


A  GENTLE  HAND. 


T.  S.  Arthur  tells  somewhere  of  the 
power  that  rests  in  a  **  gentle  hand." 
Belated  in  his  travels,  he  called  at  a 
farmhouse.  He  was  greeted  first  at  the 
door  by  a  huge  dog.  As  he  was  about 
to  retire  with  fear,  a  slender  girl  ap- 
peared, and,  with  a  gentle  voice,  com- 
manded the  dog  to  go  into  the  house. 
The  voice  at  once  controlled  the  animal. 
"Who  is  there?  "  growled  a  voice  from 
within,  and  Arthur  was  told  that  he 
could  not  remain  over  night.  The  girl's 
hand  soon  rested  on  her  father's  arm, 
and  a  gentle  voice  spoke  a  few  tender 
words,  when  the  rough  voice  modulated 
and  the  stranger  was  made  welcome. 
Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
was  the  power  which  rested  in  that  slen- 
der girl's  hand  and  voice  clearly  mani- 
fested. As  morning  dawned  and  Arthur 
was  about  to  depart,  the  farmer  informed 
him  that  he  could  ride  to  the  town.  The 
offer  was  gladly  accepted.  As  they  took 
their  seat  in  the  buggy,  however,  the 
horse,  a  rough-looking  Canadian  pony, 
stubbornly  refused  to  go.  The  farmer 
jerked  and  whipped  the  horse,  but  all  to 
no  effect. 

A  stout  lad  now  came  out  into  the 
road  and,  catching  Dick  by  the  bridle, 
jerked  him  forward,  using  at  the  same 
time  the  customary  language  on  such 
occasions;  but  Dick  met  this  new  ally 
with  increased  stubbornness,  planting 
his  forefeet  more  firmly,  and  at  a  sharper 
angle  with  the  ground.  The  impatient 
boy  now  struck  the  pony  on  the  side  of 
the  head  with  his  clinched  hand,  and 
jerked  cruelly  at  his  bridle.  It  availed 
nothing,  however.  Dick  was  not  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  any  such  arguments. 

**Do  not  do  so,  John,"  said  a  gentle 
voice.  The  boy  obeyed  the  touch  of  her 
hand.  ''Poor  Dick,"  said  the  maiden, 
as  she  stroked  his  neck  lightly,  or  softly 
patted  it  with  her  childlike  hand.  Then, 
speaking  to  the  pony,  the  stubborn  little 
creature,  turning  his  head  as  if  to  see  the 
hand  whose  magic  power  he  could  not 


resist,  started  upon  his  journey  as  freely 
as  if  no  silly  crotchet  had  ever  entered 
his  stubborn  brain. 

**What  a  wonderful  power  that  hand 
possesses!"  said  Mr.  Arthur,  speaking 
to  his  companion  as  they  rode  away. 
The  farmer's  countenance  lighted  up 
with  surprise  and  pleasure  as  he  replied: 
*  *  She' s  good !  Yes,  everybody  and  every- 
thing loves  her." 

Indeed,  there  wa3  the  secret  of  her 
power;  the  quality  of  her  soul  was  per- 
ceived in  the  impression  of  her  hand, 
even  by  dumb  brutes.  Even  so  can  the 
magic  touch  and  the  gentle  tones  control 
the  boy.  In  handling  or  correcting  him, 
see  that  '*  mercy  seasons  justice,"  and 
that  love  be  mingled  with  firmness.— C?«^ 
Dumb  Animals, 


JOHN  BROWN. 


ONE  of  the  most  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting characters  in  American  history 
is  John  Brown.  Many  of  us  feel  this,  and 
feel,  too,  that  we  have  no  soond  knowl- 
edge of  the  man.  We  should  be  glad  of 
a  chance  to  know  him.  McClure's  Mag- 
azine for  January,  1898,  gives  readers  this 
chance.  Any  one  who  can  secure  a  copy 
should  do  so.  He  will  then  be  permitted 
to  know  John  Brown,  and  this  is  an  ex- 
perience one  cannot  afford  to  miss.  And 
what  is  still  more  important,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  make  oth- 
ers appreciate  character.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  article  here  referred  to  may  be 
given,  but  the  whole  article  should  be 
read. 

''In  1842,  when  I  first  settled  at  Akron^ 
Ohio,  I  became  acquainted  with  John 
Brown,  afterwards  called  *  Ossawatomie ' 
Brown.  He  lived  one  mile  west  of  Akron, 
on  the  large  farm  of  Simon  Perkins,  Jr. 
They  farmed  it  in  partnership.  Subse- 
quently Brown  went  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  finely-bred  cattle 
and  sheep.  He  purchased  in  England 
specimens  of  Durham  and  Devonshire 
cattle.  In  Spain  he  purchased  of  some 
Catholic  monks  some  fine  grades  of  me- 
rino sheep.  All  these  cattle  and  sheep 
were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and 
placed  on  the  Perkins  farm.  As  the  years 
went  by,  the  cattle  and  sheep  increased 
in  numbers.  It  was  the  pride  of  Brown 
to  walk  off  with  the  premiums  on  cattle 
and  sheep  at  the  annual  fairs  of  Summit 
county,  Ohio.    His  smooth,  red  Devon- 
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shire  oxen,  with  their  beautiful  horns 
tipped  with  brass  knobs,  were  the  admi- 
ration of  all.  The  firm  of  Perkins  & 
Brown  was  annually  awarded  the  pre- 
mium for  the  best  and  finest  wool  by  the 
American  Institute,  New  York,  for  a 
number  of  years." 

Many  readers  up  to  this  time  have 
probably  thought  of  John  Brown  as  a  man 
who  farmed  stony  hills  with  a  hoe,  as  an 
unworldly,  impractical  "crank,"  lacking 
utterly  in  balance  and  executive  ability* 
They  will  not  have  such  an  impression 
hereafter.  The  writer  makes  no  comment 
here  or  elsewhere,  but  goes  directly  from 
one  significant  incident  to  another,  as 
follows : 

**  In  1852  Brown  missed  one  of  his  fat 
merinos.  He  set  a  watch,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  found  another  missing,  and  he 
traced  it  to  the  premises  of  a  neighbor 
named  Ruggles.  He  sent  word  to  Rug- 
gles  that  his  merino  sheep  cost  him  $300 
a  head,  and  that  if  Rugjg^les  could  not 
purchase  mutton  for  his  family,  he 
(Brown)  had  some  Bakewell  sheep  which 
were  much  better  for  mutton  than  the 
merinos,  and  much  cheaper,  and  if  Rug- 
gles would  come  to  his  farm  he  would 
make  him  a  present  of  a  Bakewell  sheep 
occasionally. 

"Brown,  it  was  well  known  at  this 
time,  was  in  principle,  as  well  as  practice, 
a  non-resistant.  He  believed  in  the 
doctrine  which  Christ  preached  on  the 
Mount,  that  if  one  is  hit  on  the  right 
cheek,  he  should  turn  the  other  also. 
The  man  Ruggles  knew  this  as  well  as 
others,  and  it  probably  prompted  him  in 
the  course  he  pursued.  He  cut  a  stout 
hickory  sapling,  and  one  day,  when  he 
spied  Brown  drive  out  to  the  forest  for  a 
load  of  wood,  he  stationed  himself  at  the 
point  where  Brown  would  emerge  into 
the  public  highway,  and  waited  till 
Brown  appeared.  Then  he  applied  the 
hickory  sapling  across  Brown's  shoulders. 
Every  blow  drew  blood.  Brown  simply 
folded  his  arms  and  waited  for  the  thrash- 
ing to  end.  The  blood  ran  down  into  his 
bc^ts ;  between  twenty  and  thirty  lashes 
were  given." 

He  then  tells  of  the  grievous  wrongs 
the  children  of  John  Brown  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  border  ruffians  in  Kan- 
saSy  and  how  a  letter  signed  by  all  of  the 
children  was  sent  to  their  father,  with 
this  result: 

"  He  had,  he  said,  a  letter  from  his 
children  in  Kansas,  and  he  took  a  seat 


and  read  the  letter.  He  said  that  the 
letter  had  put  him  in  an  awful  frame  of 
mind.  His  principle  was  non-resistance, 
but  his  feeling  and  desire  were  to  go  to 
Kansas  and  forcibly  defend  his  children. 
After  first  reading  the  letter,  he  told  me, 
when  he  and  his  wife  had  finished  their 
supper,  he  took  down  his  Bible  and  read 
a  diapter  from  the  New  Testament.  Then 
they  knelt  in  prayer.  He  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  light  as  to  what 
course  he  should  pursue.  But  he  got  no 
light.  Then  he  read  another  chapter, 
and  his  wife  prayed.  Yet  another  chap- 
ter was  read,  and  then  he  and  his  wife 
prayed  alternately  till  midnight.  Still 
no  light  was  shed  on  his  paUiway,  nor 
did  he  feel  any  relief.  But  all  at  once, 
about  midnight,  he  was  reminded  that 
he  had  read  only  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  he  resolved  to  try  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  the  first  chapter  he  turned 
to  he  read,  'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Saul, 
Go  out  and  slay  the  Philistines.'  He 
then  saw  a  ray  of  light,  and  he  and  his 
wife  again  knelt  in  prayer.  While  he 
was  praying  this  time,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room 
they  were  in,  saying  'John  Brown,  go  to 
Kansas  and  slay  the  Border  Ruffians ! ' 
This  brought  genuine  relief  to  his  trou- 
bled mind.  So  he  told  his  wife  they 
would  go  to  bed  and  obtain  some  sleep, 
and  in  the  morning  he  wotdd  start  for 
Kansas  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Almighty  God." 

The  development  of  John  Brown's 
character  during  the  Border  War  is  traced 
in  the  same  manner.  It  can  not  be  fol- 
lowed here.  One  more  incident  may  be 
given,  however,  to  show  what  this  non- 
resistant  became.  John  Brown,  with  ten 
men,  captured  a  United  States  marshal 
and  his  posse  of  twenty  men  who  had 
come  to  arrest  him. 

**  Brown  said  that  it  was  customary  for 
him  to  have  prayers  before  breakfast,  and 
he  and  all  his  men  knelt  down  in  the 
prairie  grass,  and  Brown  began  to  pray. 
A  young  man  named  Boggs,  who  was 
one  of  the  posse,  gave  me  these  facts  in 
1859.  He  said  that  as  Brown  knelt  there 
in  the  prairie  grass,  the  scene  seemed  to 
him  so  comical  that  he  plucked  a  stalk  of 
grass  and  tickled  Brown's  nose.  Brown 
opened  his  eyes;  but  without  break  or 
pause  he  spoke  on  in  the  same  monoto- 
nous tone  as  before,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
tinuing his  prayer.  His  words,  however, 
as  Boggs  remembered  them,  were  these : 
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'  Young  man,  if  you  do  that  again,  I  will 
put  you  where  the  mosquitoes  will  never 
sting  you  any  more:  Oh,  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  these  Border  Ruffians  who  are 
persecuting  the  chosen  of  the  Lord.' 

"  Boggs  said  that  when  Brown  opened 
his  eyes,  looked  at  him,  and  said,  'Young 
man,'  holding,  as  he  did,  a  revolver  in 
one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  the  other,  he 
(Boggs)  felt  the  hair  on  the  top  of  his 
head  suddenly  rise  up,  and  a  shudder 
passed  quickly  from  the  roots  of  his  hair 
to  his  toe-nails,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  an 
unhealthy  proceeding  to  tickle  the  nose 
of  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  again." 

The  extracts  given  are  not  sufficient  to 
characterize  John  Brown,  and  they  do 
not  do  justice  to  the  article  from  which 
they  are  taken.  However,  they  will 
show  quite  clearly  that  the  way  here  fol- 
fowed  is  the  way  to  characterize  John 
Brown  or  any  one  else.  It  is  Shake- 
speare's way,  and  the  way  of  every  writer 
who  has  succeeded  in  diaracterization. 
And  the  way  is,  to  let  the  reader  know 
the  words  a  man  says  and  the  deeds  a 
man  does,  and  to  leave  these  to  speak  for 
themselves — North  Western  Monthly. 


IN  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL:  II. 


THE  first  problems  that  confront  the 
teacher  on  taking  charge  of  a  new 
school  are  the  classification  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  programme.  The  mis- 
take made  by  teachers  generally,  espec- 
ially where  the  course  of  study  lays  out 
a  certain  amount  of  work  for  each  year 
is  in  having  too  many  classes.  In 
history,  geography  and  physiology,  for 
example,  it  does  not  make  very  much  dif- 
ference whether  the  pupil  studies  the  first 
or  the  last  half  of  the  book  first,  so  that 
he  gets  it  all  finally;  therefore,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy  to  have  two 
classes  in  the  same  book  ;  a  little  extra 
work  connected  with  the  daily  lesson  may 
easily  be  assigned  to  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  In  arithmetic,  even,  after  the 
pupil  has  mastered  the  fundamental  rules 
and  has  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  of 
a  fraction,  he  can  work  interest  just  as 
easily  as  denominate  numbers ;'  and  in 
grammar,  when  the  pupils  can  distinguish 
tiie  parts  of  speech  and  tell  the  subject 
from  the  predicate,  they  may  all  analyze 
and  parse  the  same  selections. 
I  found  upon  investigation  that  my 


predecessor  had  seven  classes  in  reading, 
including  the  beginners ;  four  pupils  who 
had  read  through  the  fourth  reader  I  pat 
with  the  fifth  reader  pupils.  There  were 
two  children  in  a  supplementary  second 
reader ;  I  put  one  of  them  in  the  third 
reader  and  put  the  two  second  reader 
pupils  with  the  other  one.  I  also  made 
fewer  classes  in  fi;rammar  and  geography. 
I  found  that  Sydney  and  Arthur  were  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  other  pupils  that 
they  would  have  to  recite  separately  in 
several  branches,  especially  as  they  hope 
to  graduate  this  year,  and  will  need  care- 
ful drill  to  prepare  them  for  the  inevitable 
examination. 

I  arranged  a  programme  for  the  second 
day  which  after  a  few  changes  was  found 
suited  to  our  needs,  and  is  as  follows  : 
Morning  session^  p  to  12  a,  m.    Recess^ 
10:45-11. 

Opening  Exercises. 

Primary  Reading,  three  classes. 

Spelling,  two  classes. 

Arithmetic  and  Number  Drill,  four 
classes. 

Algebra. 

Primary  Class,  Memory  Work,  Oral 
Physiology,  etc. 

History  or  Physiology,  three  classes. 

Afternoon  session^  i  to  4  p.  m.  Recess, 
2:30-3. 

General  Exercises. 

Primary  Spelling,  two  classes. 

Language  and  Grammar,  two  classes. 

Primary  Tables  and  Concrete  Arith- 
metic, two  classes. 

Geography,  three  classes. 

Writing  or  Drawing. 

Reading,  five  classes. 

Some  teachers  prefer  longer  recitation 
periods,  with  several  of  the  classes  coming 
on  alternate  days.  I  like  the  pupils  to 
learn  to  work  quickly,  and  to  recite 
nearly  all  the  lessons  daily.  We  have  a 
special  programme  on  Friday  afternoons. 
I  do  not  time  each  recitation;  I  shorten 
one  recitation  and  lengthen  another,  as 
the  nature  of  the  lesson  seems  to  demand; 
but  we  dose  punctually,  and  the  recess 
time  seldom  gets  more  than  five  minutes 
behind. 

The  opening  exercises  consist  of  a  se- 
lection from  the  Bible,  a  hymn,  the  watdi- 
word  for  the  week,  with  a  review  of  pre- 
vious watchwords,  and  sometimes  a  short 
story. 

The  four  primer  pupils  have  not  yet 
used  their  books,  except  to  look  at  when 
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at  their  seats.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks, 
I  made  the  transition  from  script,  on  the 
blackboard,  to  the  printed  chart.  At 
first  I  thought  I  had  made  the  change  too 
soon,  but  they  are  doing  nicely  now,  and 
their  knowledge  of  phonics  is  increasing. 
At  the  close  of  each  reading  lesson,  they 
practice  writing  a  letter  or  word  on  the 
board,  and  then  write  the  same  on  their 
slates.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  any 
little  children,  that  I  am  entirely  out  of 
the  various  devices  I  once  contrived  for 
*'  busy''  work,  so  I  let  the  little  folks  use 
the  board  whenever  possible,  for  variety 
as  well  as  for  change  of  position.  I  also 
let  them  go  out  to  play  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  others,  four  times  daily.  As 
neither  parents  nor  directors  have  ob- 
jected, I  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  weather  is  pleasant. 

The  two  first-reader  pupils  spell  the 
new  words  in  the  lesson  from  the  books, 
use  them  in  original  sentences  when  we 
have  time,  and  read  alternate  paragraphs, 
then  close  the  books  and  spdl  the  hard 
words.  After  this  they  go  to  the  board 
and  write  every  word  containing  more 
than  three  letters,  or  do  some  other  work 
that  requires  dose  attention. 

The  second-reader  pupils,  three  in 
number,  come  to  class  with  all  the  words 
of  more  than  four  letters  neatly  written  on 
double-ruled  practice  paper.  I  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  lesson  which  they  answer 
in  complete  sentences,  and  they  spell  from 
the  book,  before  reading,  words  that  would 
be  likely  to  prove  stumbling  blocks. 

The  third-reader  pupils,  who  com- 
pose the  C  spelling-class,  write  each 
word  in  the  lesson  twice,  while  preparing 
the  lesson,  on  double-ruled  paper,  some- 
times marking  the  vowel  sounds  and 
silent  letters;  I  am  giving  them  a  daily 
drill  in  phonics  and  the  significance  of 
diacritical  marks.  I  generally  have  the 
classes  spell  orally,  because  it  takes  less 
time  and  improves  their  enunciation; 
they  become  familiar  with  the  written 
form  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson. 
Each  pupil  is  required  to  pronounce  the 
word  before  spelling,  to  make  a  pause 
between  the  syllables,  and  to  pronounce 
the  word  when  spelled;  a  failure  in  any 
of  these  particulars  counts  a  miss,  and 
another  pupil  corrects  the  error,  and  goes 
up  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  Who- 
ever misspells  a  word  is  requhred  to  spell 
it  again  correctly;  pupils  are  not  kept  in 
for  spelling,  or  any  other  lesson,  unless 
they  idle  away  the  time  that  should  be 


spent  in  preparation;  and  if  they  are 
stimulated  to  a  proper  pride  in  having 
good  recitations,  this  will  not  often  hap- 
pen. At  the  dose  of  the  spelling  the 
books  are  opened,  the  words  of  the  next 
lesson  are  pronounced  by  the  pupils,  and 
attention  is  called  to  their  structure  and 
meaning;  when  time  is  limited  the  words 
are  pronounced  in  concert. 

The  A  spelling  dass,  ten  fifth-reader 
pupils,  have  small  dictionaries,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson  they  write  a 
sentence  or  a  definition  for  each  word; 
otherwise  the  recitation  is  conducted  as  in 
the  other  class.  Now  I  know  there  are 
teachers  who  would  discard  the  spdling 
book  and  teach  spelling  in  connection 
with  every  other  lesson.  I  do  call  atten- 
tion to  the  spelling  of  words  in  other  les- 
sons when  I  think  of  it,  but  our  English 
orthography  is  entirely  too  serious  a  mat- 
ter to  be  dealt  with  in  any  such  hap-haz- 
ard  way.  Then  those  who  are  willine  to 
concede  that  a  selling  book  is  allowable, 
insist  that  a  wntten  redtation  is  the  only 
rational  method.  To  such  I  would  rmly 
that  I  know  from  long  experience  that 
good  spellers  can  be  made  if  plenty  of 
written  work  at  the  seat  is  combmed  with 
a  quick  and  lively  oral  redtation. 

For  memory  work  I  have  divided  the 
pupils  into  two  sections:  those  bdow  the 
third  reader  I  call  out  all  together  once  a 
day,  and  teach  them  a  few  lines  orally, 
but  the  older  ones  generally  copy  it  from 
the  board  for  seat  work;  we  make  it  a  les- 
son in  spelling,  reading  and  punctuation, 
as  well  as  in  literature.  The  A  pupils 
copy  the  extract  chosen  into  blank  books, 
from  a  copy  which  I  furnish  them  some 
time  during  the  week,  and  recite  it  the 
next  Monday  afternoon  instead  of  the  reg- 
ular reading  lesson.  For  the  C  dass,  I 
divide  the  same  selection  into  five  parts, 
and  place  one  part  on  the  board  daily,  to 
be  copied  and  learned  as  part  of  the  lan- 
guage lesson.  Both  classes  review  the 
selections  in  concert  at  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  session.  We  have  learned  thus 
far,  besides  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
Tennyson  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
**  Break,  Break,"  ''The  Bugle  Song," 
**  Enduring  Influence"  (from  the  Pennsyl- 
vanta  School  /onmalSxxi^^ltment)^  H.  H's 
"October's  Bright  Blue  Weather,"  and 
the  First  Psalm. 

Our  first  two  months  have  passed  very 
pleasantly,  and  there  has  been  little  occa- 
sion for  disdpline.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  pupils  are  indined  to  talk  too  mudi, 
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and,  of  coarse,  they  sometimes  get  spells 
of  laughing  and  giggling  when  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  funny  to 
laugh  at;  but  I  am  not  yet  so  oid  that  I 
have  forgotten  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
and  my  own  laughing  and  talking  pro- 
pensities, and  so  I  do  not  feel  very  much 
shocked  or  worried.  A  tap  of  the  pencil 
is  usually  sufficient  to  call  them  to  order; 
if  that  fails,  a  reproof  after  school  hours, 
sometimes  supplemented  by  a  slight  pun- 
ishment, produces  the  desired  result. 

The  standard  of  honor  is  not  so  high  as 
I  could  wish,  but  it  is  improving.  Sev- 
eral of  the  pupils  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  look  into  their  books  surrepti- 
ously,  and  a  desire  to  prompt  and  be 
prompted.  At  first,  if  some  disorderly 
act  was  committed  when  my  back  was 
turned,  and  I  asked  the  one  who  did  it  to 
raise  his  hand,  there  was  no  response ; 
but  the  pupils  are  learning  that  a  fault 
promptly  owned  is  not  severely  dealt 
with,  while  the  one  who  tries  to  conceal 
his  wrong-doing  forfeits  for  a  time  my 
confidence  and  respect ;  so  that  now, 
when  I  ask  who  was  the  transgressor,  the 
hand  usually  goes  up  very  promptly. 

One  day  a  pane  of  glass  was  broken  in 
the  transom  over  the  door,  and  nothing 
was  said  to  me  about  it;  but  after  a 
pleasant  talk  concerning  the  respect  we 
should  have  for  the  property  of  others, 
the  boy  who  had  accidentally  thrown  a 
stone  through  the  glass  owned  up  man- 
fully and  repaired  the  damage.  At  the 
dose  of  a  rainy  day  I  noticed  some  ugly 
mud-spots  on  the  white  wall  at  one  side  of 
the  front  door  ;  after  some  investigation  a 
few  of  the  pupils  explained  that  they  had 
been  trying  to  see  who  could  kick  the 
highest.  They  had  a  picnic  after  school 
rubbing  off  the  mud  with  dry  paper  and 
chalking  over  the  yellow  spots.  The 
wall  looks  as  well  as  ever,  and  the  lesson 
was  more  effectual  than  if  I  had  treated 
the  mischief  seriously. 

Just  once  in  my  daily  inspection  of  the 
outbuildings  (I  think  it  was  during  the 
second  week)  I  found  the  boys'  building 
in  an  improper  condition.  I  sent  the 
girls  out  first  at  recess  and  had  a  talk 
with  the  boys.  I  said  that  I  did  not  like 
to  think  that  any  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  uncleanliness,  and  that  perhaps 
the  mischief  had  been  done  after  school 
hours.  I  said  I  was  sure  that  I  could 
rely  upon  them  to  help  me  keep  the 
building  in  good  order,  and  that  I  should 
expect  them  at  once  to  report  the  fact  to 


me  if  there  was  any  farther  trouble ; 
otherwise  I  should  have  to  hold  them  all 
responsible.  The  ofiense  has  not  been 
repeated,  and  not  even  a  pencil  mark  or 
scratch  of  any  kind  has  been  placed  on 
either  building  since  school  began.  This 
fact  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  my 
predecessor  and  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren* 

I  have  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance 
of  all  the  parents ;  the  days  are  growing 
too  short  to  make  calls  after  school,  and 
many  of  my  Saturdays  have  been  other- 
wise occupied.  Our  Parents'  Day  came 
in  the  midst  of  house-deaning  and 
threshing  time,  but  two  of  the  mothers 
accepted  my  invitation,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  afternoon.  We  will  get  up  a 
spedal  pro^mme  for  Thanksgiving 
and  try  again. 


NUMBER  WORK. 


THE  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  '*  Number  is  an  exact  mode 
of  limiting  single  things,  lines,  areas,  vol- 
ume, bulk,  force,  weight,  time  and  com- 
mercial values  by  units  or  exact  stand- 
ards," and  should  present  conditions 
making  it  necessary  for  the  child  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment  in  these  directions. 
When  dealing  with  an  object,  the  child's 
estimate  of  its  length,  area,  volume,  bulk, 
etc.,  should  first  be  obtained,  after  which 
the  exact  measurement  may  be  given. 
The  value  of  such  exercises  cannot  be 
too  much  emphasized. 

A  number  should  be  so  presented,  that 
is,  when  applying  it,  the  teacher  should  so 
use  it  to  enhance  the  work  in  hand,  that 
a  child  will  necessarily  see  it  (a)  divided 
into  a  number  of  equal  numbers  (divi- 
sions); (b)  into  a  number  of  equal  parts 
to  find  the  number  in  one  part  (partition); 
(c)  into  any  two  numbers,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  known  (subtraction);  (d)  also  to 
see  any  number  of  numbers  that  united 
will  equal  it  (multiplication).  Have  it 
compared  with  any  greater  number  or  less 
than  itsdf.  *'  The  more  the  mind  is  exer- 
cised in  numbering,  the  less  drill  is  neces- 
sary." 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures should  be  taught  with  the  old  method 
as  often  as  possible,  in  the  grades,  but  in- 
dependently, X.  ^.,  the  meter  as  a  meter^ 
and  the  yard  as  a  yard,  and  each  as  a  unit 
by  itself. 

In  percentage,  discard  all  superfluous 
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tenxis,  rules,  formtilas  and  subdivisions. 
Present  conditions  making  it  possible  for 
the  pupils  to  discover  the  relation  of  the 
part  of  a  number  to  its  per  cent.  The  first 
lessons  in  each  subject  must  be  oral,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 

In  all  the  grades  the  comparison  of 
numbers  should  be  a  feature  of  the  work. 
The  part  one  number  is  or  equals  of  an- 
other ;  the  per  cent,  one  number  is  or 
equals  of  another  ;  the  ratio  of  one  num- 
ber to  another.  Both  the  teacher  and  the 
gupils  are  thus  made  to  see  the  truth 
om  all  sides,  to  turn  it  over,  to  repro- 
duce it  in  more  than  one  shape,  and  to  see 
it  in  more  than  one  aspect. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN  PORTO 
RICO. 


MAJOR  G.  G.  GROFF,  U.  S.  A. 

''PHERE  are  546  public  and  38  private 
1  schools  in  Porto  Rico.  There  are 
five  institutions  called  **  colleges,"  of  the 
grade  of  good  academies.  The  island  has 
no  university,  nor  any  technical  schools. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  800,000, 
of  whom  408,207  are  classed  as  white; 
248,690  as  mixed,  and  77,751  as  negroes. 
The  official  reports  give  96,867  of  the 
population  as  able  to  read  and  write ; 
14,513  as  able  to  read  but  not  to  write, 
and  695,328  as  wholly  illiterate. 

All  the  towns  and  cities  have  public 
schools,  and  there  are  some  in  country 
places.  The  attendance  is,  however, 
very  irregular,  and  many  children  do  not 
attend  at  all.  There  are  no  school  houses 
whatever,  but  instruction  is  given  in 
private  houses.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  child 
over  12  or  13  years  of  age  in  school.  The 
school  rooms  are  in  all  cases  equipped 
with  maps,  globes,  blackboards  and  other 
apparatus.  The  seats  and  desks  are 
plain  wooden  affairs.  In  almost  every 
case,  the  sexes  are  in  separate  schools, 
even  in  the  lowest  grades.  Religion,  ge- 
ometry, algebra,  ethics,  history,  arithme- 
tic, are  subjects  taught  to  these  young 
children  by  means  of  text-books. 

The  Porto  Ricans  are  small  in  stature, 
dark  in  color,  bright  and  apt  to  learn,  la- 
borious at  manual  labor,  docile,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
neither  Spanish  nor  American.  Ask  one 
and  he  answers,  **  I  am  a  Porto-Rican 
American.''  There  is  at  present  an  in- 
tense desire  to  learn  English.  All  over 
the  island,   leaflets   containing  English 


words  and  phrases  have  been  printed 
and  scattered,  and  these  are  being  studied 
by  all  who  can  read  Spanish.  Within 
four  weeks  of  the  landing  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  an  English-Spanish  grammar 
of  160  pages  had  been  printed  in  Ponce 
and  was  in  use  in  the  schools.  A  geog- 
raphy in  English  has  also  been  printed. 
Back  in  the  mountain  villages,  where 
no  wagon  can  go,  men,  women  and 
children  are  striving  to  learn  English. 
It  is  altogether  pathetic  to  have  them  tell 
you:  **We  have  no  Professor  in  our 
town,''  meaning  no  teacher  of  English. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  it 
would  be  a  good  field  for  the  school-mis- 
tress, who  has  something  of  the  mission- 
ary spirit  in  her  to  come  here  and  to  es- 
tablish schools  in  at  least  one  hundred 
towns  on  the  Island.  Here  is  a  whole 
people  calling  for  instruction,  and  yet, 
not  a  single  teacher  to  come  to  them ! 
It  is  believed  that  at  San  Juan,  Ponce, 
Guayama,  Yonce,  Atinito,  Ariceto, 
Coamo,  Juan  Diaz,  and  fifty  other  towns, 
lady  teachers  could  gather  pupils  enough 
to  make  a  living,  teaching  English.  The 
work  should  be  entered  upon,  however, 
in  a  missionary  spirit,  not  for  gain,  since 
these  people  are  very  poor  and  neied  in- 
struction m  many  things  besides  the  En- 
glish language.  Other  words  in  their 
&vor  as  a  people  may  be  added.  Drunk- 
enness is  practically  unknown ;  so  is 
thieving.  No  house,  private  or  public, 
is  provided  with  locks  to  interior  doors. 
Quarrelling  is  unknown.  In  three 
months,  the  writer  has  seen  no  quarrel 
between  men,  women  or  children.  Par- 
ents are  kind  to  their  children,  and  gov- 
ern them  by  love,  not  by  the  rod,  which 
is  never  seen  in  use  by  them.  But  they 
have  no  home  comforts,  and,  as  a  people, 
are  utterly  destitute  of  any  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  ornamentation  of  their 
homes.  They  are  indifferent  to  religion. 
Religion  and  the  Spanish  government  are 
probably  considered  by  many  as  synony- 
mous !  The  one  prevailing  breach  of  the 
moral  code  is  looseness  of  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes. 

Playing  and  games  of  all  kinds  seem  to 
be  unknown ;  children  and  adults  seem 
to  have  no  diversions  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. Let  every  teacher  bring  balls,  bats 
and  other  materials  for  American  games. 
Even  foot-ball  would  be  better  than  the 
present  condition  of  a  people  without 
games  of  any  kind. 

Ponce,  Nov.  6, 1898, 
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Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JQURITAL. 

:LANCA8TBR,  DBCBMBBR,  I8g8. 

More  people  drown  ia  the  jtUm  tluui  in  the  sea. 

Tlie  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
iaacct  life,  that  ftuit  and  srain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Te  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  will  be  crowing 
when  ye're  sleeping.— &0fcA  Farmer, 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
suflferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— 27«cJl^. 

I  expect  to  oass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pais  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courinef  i  Bngraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

N.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       ....      J.  P.  MoCASKEY. 

THE  reports  and  statistics  on  file  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
show  that  there  are  27,347  schools  in  the 
State  and  28,080  teachers.  The  average 
salary  of  the  male  teacher  is  $42.69  per 
month  and  of  the  female  teacher  $38.45. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  is  1,143,100, 
and  the  total  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages  last  year  was  $10,332,759.97.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  was 
641;  decrease  in  salary  of  male  teachers 
per  month,  $1.03;  increase  in  salary  of 
female  teachers,  34  cents.  Delaware 
county  pays  the  highest  salaries,  the 
average  for  male  teachers  being  $77.48, 
and  for  female  teachers,  $45.58.  Susque- 
hanna pays  the  lowest  salaries. 

The  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip 
has  recently  been  granted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  to  parties  of  ten  or  more 
persons  from  schools  and  educational  in- 
stitutions that  desire  to  visit  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  and  the  Bourse  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  tickets  must  be  vis^d  by 
the  Dkector  of  the  Museum,  Prof.  W.  P. 
Wilson,  who  should  be  notified  some 
days  previous  to  the  intended  visit. 

The  Commercial  Museum  has  in  the 
course  of  its  development  become  an  edu- 
cational institution.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  of  raw  products  now  on 
exhibition  in  this  country.  Many  of 
these  objects  are  arranged  geographically 
in  suites  of  rooms  so  that  the  entire  pro- 
ducts of  a  given  country  may  be  studied 
by  themselves.  This  gives  great  facili- 
ities  to  teachers  and  pupils  for  the  study 
of  commercial  geography. 


The  Bourse  contains  a  permanent  dis- 

?lay  of  machinery  and  manufactures, 
^he  display  rooms  are  filled  with  moving 
machinery,  showing  at  a  glance  the 
method  of  weaving,  knitting,  embroider- 
ing, printing,  etc.,  etc,,  together  with 
different  electric  generators,  gas,  oil  and 
steam  engines  in  motion. 

A  circular  before  us  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  machinery  division: 

**  Of  the  many  exhibits  in  the  Machin- 
ery Division  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  and  students  is  the  machinery  in 
active  operation:  the  refrigerating  plant, 
with  its  condensers,  brine  pumi>s,  freezing 
chambers,  etc.,  fully  exemplifying  the 
whole  process  of  ice  making;  the  machin- 
ery for  filtering  and  purifying  the  water 
supply  of  the  Bourse,  with  a  capacity  of 
over  500,000  gallons  per  day;  a  carpet 
loom  of  the  latest  style,  showing  the  pro- 
cess of  carpet  weaving,  operated  by  elec- 
tricity; machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery,  taking  in  the  whole  process; 
crocheting  machinery  for  working  a 
stitched  edge  on  woolen  fabrics;  bottle- 
washing  machine,  with  a  capacity  of  30,- 
000  bottles  per  day;  printing  presses  for 
the  finest  half-tone  work;  gas  engines; 
oil  engines;  the  plant  for  generating  elec- 
tricity used  in  lighting  the  entire  buUding, 
with  a  capacity  of  4000  lights;  graphite 
in  its  manufactured  and  crude  form,  show- 
ing the  many  purposes  where  that  valua- 
ble mineral  is  used — in  fact,  hundreds  of 
mechanical  appliances  and  machines  for 
every  purpose,  such  as  planing  metal, 
turning,  boring,  drilling,  polishing,  etc., 
etc.  On  the  .seventh  floor,  which  is  no 
less  interesting,  are  found  exhibits  of 
crude  materials  and  manufactured  goods: 
the  various  woods  and  drugs  used  in 
dyeing,  showing  the  woods  in  their  nat- 
ural form,  chipi^,  ^ound,  extracts,  etc. ; 
wool  and  hair  used  m  the  manufacture  of 
carpets,  cloths,  etc.;  the  cryolite  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  minerals,  show- 
ing no  less  than  nineteen  different  pro- 
ducts, not  including  gold,  silver  and 
aluminum;  native  grasses  and  fibre  for 
the  manu&cture  of  rope  and  cordage; 
asbestos  and  the  many  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied,  the  specimens  showing  the 
fibre  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  in  length;  resins  and 
gums  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish 
and  japans.    Aside  from  all  this  will  be 
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found  exUbits  of  seeds,  cork,  sponges; 
cocoa,  from  the  natural  bean  to  the  pre- 

Kred  article  of  commerce;  food  products, 
th  domestic  and  imported;  the  latest 
improvements  in  building  materials,  such 
as  brick,  cement,  paint,  slag,  etc.  Stoves 
for  oil,  gas,  gasoline  or  coal;  steam-heat- 
ing apparatus,  tools,  sheet  metals,  sta- 
tionery, dentistry,  silverware,  leather 
from  the  natural  skin  to  the  finished 
shoe,  and  many  other  articles  in  every- 
day use. 

"These  exhibits  are  alike  useful  to 
both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  a  day  spent 
in  this  great  institution  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  time  lost  during  the 
school  session,  and  teachers  and  those  in 
charge  of  educational  institutions  within 
the  hmits  described  should  be  impressed 
by  the  importance  of  these  excursions, 
as  they  will  largely  supplement  their 
work  of  teaching  by  giving  object  lessons 
of  such  great  interest  and  value  that  they 
cannot  be  ignored.'* 


ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT. 


M' 


[ORE  than  a  decade  ago  the  children 
of  a  ward  school  in  one  of  our  cities 
were  taught  rapid  addition  until  they 
could  run  the  eye  over  columns  of  figures 
with  lightning  speed  and  give  the  sum 
with  unfailing  accuracy.  Multiplication 
and  the  other  fundamental  rules  were 
taught  with  the  same  end  in  view.  At 
the  time  it  caused  much  comment  among 
our  prominent  educators.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  speed  in  calculation  would 
in  the  end  involve  a  great  saving  of  time, 
because  the  pupils  would  be  able  to  solve 
in  less  time  the  computations  in  logar- 
ithms which  must  be  made  in  trigono- 
metry, surveying,  and  other  advanced 
branches  of  mathematics. 

A  study  of  the  career  of  those  who  were 
thus  trained  to  be  lightning  calculators, 
shows  how  little  value  should  be  at- 
tached to  drill  of  this  kind.  Of  all  the 
children  in  that  ward  school  only  one 
ever  reached  the  high  school,  and  she  was 
far  below  the  average  in  her  subsequent 
progress  and  attainments.  It  was  a  case 
of  arrested  development.  The  brain 
energy  of  the  pupils  was  exhausted  in 
the  effort  to  attain  proficiency  in  arithme- 
tical operations  which  are  largely  me- 
chanical. The  mechanical  nature  of  ad- 
dition and  multiplication  will  not  be 
denied  by  those  who  have  seen  the  calcu- 


lating machines  used  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  government  and  in  bank- 
ing houses  which  deal  with  the  long 
columns  of  figures  arising  in  financial 
transactions. 

Educators  are  beginning  to  study  with 
great  care,  instances  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. The  pronounced  cases  always  at- 
tract attention.  The  writer  knows  a 
youth  who  developed  normally  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  six.  Then  bis  intellect 
apparently  stopped  growing,  although  his 
physical  development  seems  to  be  nor- 
mal. A  case  like  this  is  noticed  by  every- 
body. When  a  pupil  continues  to  count 
on  the  fingers  until  he  graduates  from  the 
high  school,  few  recognize  it  as  a  case  of 
arrested  development.  Perhaps  no  better 
method  for  making  blockheads  has  been 
devised  than  the  system  which  for  several 
years  requires  the  pupil  to  throw  his  ideas 
of  number  into  groups  of  blocks  which  he 
either  handles  with  his  hands  or  thinks 
in  the  form  of  mental  images  when  the 
blocks  are  not  at  hand.  The  mind  thinks 
many  things  which  can  not  be  imaged  or 
visualized.  The  educator  who  affirms 
that  he  can  not  conceive  an  abstract 
number,  either  does  not  understand  his 
own  mind  or  is  himself  an  example  of  ar- 
rested development.  Abstract  and  gen- 
eral ideas,  laws  and  truths  which  have  to 
be  expressed  by  symbols  and  algebraic 
equations,  e.g.^  the  formulae  of  physics, 
can  not  be  conceived  in  the  form  of  mental 
images,  but  can  be  thought  by  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason. 

**  It  is  necessary,"  says  W.  T.  Harris, 
**  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  every  sort  of 
training  or  method'  of  instruction  upon 
the  further  growth  of  the  child.  For  in- 
stance, do  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
by  the  use  of  blocks,  objects,  and  other 
illustrative  material,  advance  the  child  or 
retard  him  in  his  ability  to  master  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics  ?  What 
eflfect  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  under- 
stand motives  and  actions  in  history  does 
great  thoroughness  in  arithmetical  in- 
struction have?  For  instance,  does  it 
make  any  difference  whether  there  is  only 
one  lesson  in  arithmetic  a  day,  or  one 
each  in  written  arithmetic  and  in  mental 
arithmetic?  Does  a  careful  training  in 
discriminating  shades  of  color  and  in  nam- 
ing them,  continued  for  twenty  weeks  to 
half  a  year  in  the  primary  school,  per- 
manently set  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to- 
ward the  mischievous  habit  of  observing 
tints  of  color  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
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the  mind  oblivious  of  differences  of  form 
or  shape,  and  esijecially  inattentive  to  re- 
lations which  arise  from  the  interaction 
of  one  object  upon  another  ?  Questions 
of  this  kind  are  endless  in  number,  and 
they  relate  directly  to  the  formation  of 
the  course  of  study  and  the  school  pro- 
gramme." 

The  proposition  that  education  consists 
in  ''unsensing  the  mind  and  unselfing 
the  will,"  emphasizes  the  truth  that  the 
pupil  must  develop  beyond  the  stage  in 
which  the  mind  thinks  in  images  of  the 
objects  perceived  by  the  senses.  The 
maxim  has  its  limitations.  Francis  Gal- 
ton  found  many  scientific  men  who  had 
exercised  their  minds  exclusively  in  deal- 
ing with  abstract  ideas,  general  truths 
and  laws  with  their  causes  and  effects, 
until  they  had  lost  the  power  of  imaging 
the  breakfast  table  or  of  visualizing  the 
objects  of  the  external  world  when  not 
addressing  an3r  one  of  the  five  senses.  A 
parallel  case  is  found  in  men  who  by 
constantly  exercising  their  memory  for 
ideas  as  bound  together  by  logical  se- 
quence, gradually  lose  their  power  to 
quote  a  stanza  of  poetry  or  a  statement  in 
the  words  of  another.  The  loss  of  power 
once  acquired,  is  to  be  deprecated  quite 
as  much  as  the  instances  of  arrested  de- 
velopment by  which  the  pupil  fails  to 
reap  the  full  fruition  of  his  powers. 


DIRECTORS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
School  Directors  will  convene  in  the 
Supreme  Court  Room  in  Harrisburg  on 
Wednesday,  March  ist,  at  2  p.  m.,  the 
sessions  continuing  Wednesday  evening 
and  Thursday  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  It  was  thought  best  to  have 
the  date  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature,  which  will  be 
in  session,  would  not  at  an  earlier  date 
have  its  educational  bills  in  shape  for  ex- 
amination. Two  sessions  are  added  to 
the  time  of  the  convention  in  response  to 
requests  from  delegates  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  programme  of  the  sessions  is  not  yet 
complete,  nor  have  all  been  heard  from 
who  will  make  addresses,  read  papers, 
and  take  part  in  the  opening  discussions. 
It  will  include  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  Convention  by  the  Mayor  of  Harris- 
burg or  his  representative,  and  response 
thereto  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Cleaver,  the  chair- 


man of  the  Executive  Committee;  an  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  the  Association, 
an  address  by  his  Excellency,  Governor 
W.  A.  Stone,  an  address  by  State  Supt 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  and  a  lecture  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  topics 
will  also  be  presented  for  discussion: 
''Should  not  our  Normal  Schools  do 
more  pedagogical  and  less  academic 
work?"  **  What  can  and  what  should 
our  High  Schools  do  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  ?**  **  How  shall  we  best  em- 
phasize and,  if  possible,  enforce  our  pre- 
vious declarations,  that  no  school  district 
shall  receive  more  money  from  the  State 
than  it  collects  in  taxes  from  its  citizens?" 
**The  grading  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  by 
reason  of  experience,  capability  and  suc- 
cess, and  school  grade."  "Should  we 
have  a  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
what  should  be  its  duties?"  "Rural 
Sanitation  of  Schools,"  "Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Manual  Training,"  and  the 
"Question  Box." 

In  the  January  number  of  The  School 
Journal  we  hope  to  give  the  programme, 
with  names  of  those  who  will  lead  in  the 
discussions.  A  committee  on  Transpor- 
tation will  arrange  the  lowest  possible 
railroad  rates,  and  also  secure  favorable 
hotel  rates,  which  will  also  be  announced 
in  The  Journal.  Mr.  Cleaver  hopes  also 
to  present  in  the  February  number  a 
summary  of  the  answers  received  from 
every  county  in  the  State  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  compulsory  school  law,  needed 
legislation,  and  the  effect  of  a  reduction 
of  the  State  appropriation. 


MAKING  THINGS  CLEAR  AND 
PI.AIN. 


A 


GERMAN  professor  finished  the 
manuscript  of  a  book.  He  invited 
some  friends  to  hear  the  opening  chapters. 
He  asked  them  whether  they  understood 
what  he  had  read.  On  receiving  an 
affirmative  reply,  he  exdaimed,  "  I  must 
rewrite  these  chapters ;  otherwise  no  one 
will  read  my  book  through." 

Very  many  books  in  the  domain  of 
metaphysics  seem  to  have  been  written  on 
this  plan.  And  there  are  still  many  peo- 
ple who  mistake  obscurity  of  style  for 
profundity  of  thought.  A  lady  of  limited 
education  criticised  a  noted  minister  of 
the  gospel,  saying,  "He  is  not  much  of 
a  preacher,  for  I  understood  everything 
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he  said."  A  teacher  expressed  disap- 
pointment over  the  lectures  of  an  in- 
stitute, saying:  ''We  heard  so  much 
about  this  learned  professor;  I  listened 
to  him  all  the  week  and  understood  all  he 
said."  Truly  no  higher  compliment 
could  have  been  paid,  for  the  ability  to 
make  things  plain  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  power  to  teach.  A  mind  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  throws  a  doud  of  obscurity 
over  everything  it  touches,  is  not  gifted 
with  the  power  to  teach.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  teacher  to  clarify  the  mental 
vision  of  the  learner,  to  dissipate  the 
clouds  of  obscurity  which  hang  around  a 
subject,  to  make  clear  and  definite  that 
which  is  confused.  If  he  habitually  fails 
in  this,  he  may  acquire  the  reputation  of 
being  a  profound  scholar  ;  he  will  never 
be  an  efficient  teacher. 

Good  teachers  are  always  gifted  with 
superior  analytic  power.  Analysis  is  the 
process  of  resolving  things  complex  into 
their  elements.  A  skillful  teacher  re- 
solves the  difficult  combinations  of  a  sys- 
tem of  thought  into  their  component 
parts,  causes  each  to  stand  apart  by  itself 
until  the  pupil  has  gone  around  it  with 
the  bounding  line  of  thought  and  grasped 
it  in  its  essence  and  relations.  Analytic 
power  is  indispensable  in  teaching  all 
subjects  which  appeal  to  the  understand- 
ing and  the  logical  memory.  It  enables 
the  teacher  to  present  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  science  in  their  simplest  form,  and 
to  hold  these  before  the  mind's  eye  until 
the  learner  has  comprehended  them  and 
stored  them  in  the  memory  as  a  basis  for 
future  thought  and  investigation. 

Some  years  ago,  in  addressing  the  teach- 
ers of  Edinburgh,  Henry  Calderwood 
called  their  attention  to  the  value  of 
analysis  in  teaching  English  Grammar. 
He  asserted  that  of  all  the  forms  of  mis- 
ery connected  with  school-life,  there  is 
nothing  more  vexatious  than  the  sight  of 
a  child  en^ngled  in  the  intricacies  of 
grammar  with  nothing  but  the  disagree- 
able remembrance  of  tiresome  tasks,  and 
nothinp^  in  store  but  increased  bewilder- 
ment, in  absence  of  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  what  had  gone  before.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  multitudes  of  cases 
parents  can  render  no  help  to  children  in 
such  studies,  he  claims  there  is  urgent 
need  for  the  constant  use  of  analysis, 
however  slow  the  progress  may  be. 
"Sure  understanding,"  says  he,  "how- 
ever slow  it  may  be,  is  progress;  rapidity 
with  uncertainty  is  progress  of  the  delus- 


ive sort,  the  semblance  without  the  real- 
ity. There  is  no  great  wisdom  in  a  rapid 
dash  into  a  tangled,  thorny  thicket,  two 
miles  deep.  A  few  minutes  spent  in 
seeking  a  pathway  may  save  hours  of 
laborious  and  useless  struggle." 

The  same  advice  is  applicable  to  all  the 
other  thought  studies,  and  especially  to 
the  two  most  difficult  types  of  teaching, 
namely,  lecturing  and  preaching.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  lecture  to  communicate 
knowledge,  of  the  sermon  to  move  the 
will  through  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
Both  address  the  understanding ;  hence 
the  first  essential  to  preaching  and  lectur- 
ing is  to  be  understood.  To  the  query  : 
What  kind  of  sermons  should  our  minis- 
ters preach?  we  answer.  Sermons  that 
can  TO  understood.  To  the  query:  By 
what  kind  of  information  can  a  lecturer 
hold  the  attention  of  his  audience?  we 
answer  that  he  should  seek  to  convey  new 
and  important  truth  which  is  not  beyond 
the  intellectual  grasp  of  the  hearers  whose 
attention  he  seeks  to  cultivate.  To  the 
query:  By  what  instrument  can  the 
teacher  best  promote  the  growth  of  the 
understanding  ?  we  answer.  By  the  skill- 
ful use  of  analysis.  The  teacher  who  has 
charge  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  and 
who  helps  the  pupils  to  understand  these 
subjects,  wins  their  lasting  gratitude  and 
esteem.  His  popularity  grows  as  the 
pupils  advance;  they  never  lose  their 
affection  for  him  who  makes  them  think 
and  gives  them  the  condousness  of  men- 
tal strength  and  mastery. 


MASSACHUSETTS.* 


THE  State  of  Massachusetts  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  rich  soil  and  agreeable  climate ;  of 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes;  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, silver  and  gold,  cotton,  wool  and  other 
raw  material ;  of  coal,  oil,  wood  and  other 
fuels ;  wheat  and  com,  cattle,  rice,  sugar 
fruit  and  other  foods.  As  compared  with 
the  Southern,  Middle,  Western  and  Paci- 
fic States,  she  is  handicapped  in  the  race 
for  prosperity.  Think  of  the  vast  dis- 
tances she  brings  all  raw  material,  fuel 
and  food,  and  ask  why  she  was  not 
doomed  industrially  and  commerdally 
long  ago,  as  she  would  have  been,  had 
she  trusted  to  nature,  luck  or  legislation. 

*  A  Study  in  Bdncation,  by  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor  of  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education^  iu  The 
Independent^  Oct.  13,  1898. 
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With  eyery  disadvantage  Massachu- 
setts gives  her  laborers  the  highest  wages, 
tbe  steadiest  employment,  the  shortest 
hours,  the  best  sanitary  conditions  in 
shop  and  factory,  the  best  educational, 
social  and  political  conditions  of  any  equal 
population  in  the  same  area  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Children  are  kept  out  of 
the  shops  to  a  later  age,  and  women  are 
protected  from  overwork  by  the  best  laws. 

The  average  wages  per  capita  in  Mass- 
achusetts is  84  per  cent.*  above  the  aver- 
age for  the  United  States,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  is  handicapped  by  long  hauls  for 
raw  material,  fuel  and  food. 

Is  there  any  significance  in  the  similar- 
ity of  these  figures  to  her  educational  ad- 
vantages? Her  teachers  receive  60  per 
cent,  higher  salaries  on  the  average  per 
capita ;  the  amount  expended  per  pupil  is 
80  per  cent,  more ;  the  value  of  school 
property  is  130  per  cent,  greater;  the 
number  of  high  schools  is  130  per  cent, 
more ;  the  classical  course  in  the  high 
school  360  per  cent,  larger ;  the  per  cent, 
taking  Greek  590  above  the  average  per 
capita  in  the  United  States. 

Even  these  figures  do  not  tell  more 
than  a  half-truth.  Massachusetts  is  the 
only  State  that  has  for  a  long  time  had  a 
complete  system  by  which  she  keeps  all 
children  in  school  and  out  of  the  factories 
and  fields  of  toil  until  they  are  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  that  has  for  many  years 
furnished  free  text-books  and  stationery 
to  all  children  ;  that  has  expert  supervis- 
ion for  all  city  children  and  for  most  of 
the  rural  children ;  that  has  closed  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  small  rural  schools 
through  free  transportation  to  excellent 
central  graded  schools;  that  has  never 
had  any  politics  in  the  state  administra- 
tion of  schools;  that  has  rarely  known 
political  influence  in  educational  affairs 
m  any  cities  ;  that  has  a  public  sentiment 
that  makes  it  practically  impossible  for 
an  applicant  to  secure  a  position  in  a  high 
school  who  is  not  a  college  graduate,  or 
in  an  elementary  school  without  a  normal 
school  diploma ;  that  in  each  of  her  nor- 
mal schools  requires  the  same  preparation 
of  its  candidates  as  for  American  colleges,  t 

Does  any  one  believe  that  Massachu- 
setts could  have  attained  and  retained  her 
industrial  advantages  without  these  edu- 
cational conditions  ? 

*  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1896. 

t  In  1897-98  there  were  62  per  cent,  more  ad- 
miasions  to  her  normal  schools  than  in  the 
previous  year. 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 


TWELVE  thousand  copies  of  the  me- 
morial portrait  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee 
and  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the  memor- 
ial portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes 
have  been  printed  and  distributed.  These 
noble  portraits  now  hang  in  the  o£Sces  of 
Superintendents,  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  in  schools  and  homes  every- 
where in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  id- 
ready  become  familiar  faces  to  the  present 
generation,  and  will  continue  to  be  recog- 
nized with  respect  and  honor  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  is  better  to  put  upon 
our  walls  the  faces  of  strong,  good  men 
who  have  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
the  State  than  to  erect  ordinary  monu- 
ments of  stone  to  their  memory.  Follow- 
ing this  line  of  Memorial*  work,  the  por- 
trait of  Thaddeus  Stevens  has  been 
published.  Many  thousand  copies  of 
his  strong  face  also  will  be  distributed  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  should  hang  everywhere 
in  the  schools  as  a  companion  picture  to 
that  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes, the  great  organizer  of  our  common 
school  system,  and  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  aid  in  this  good  work.  If  desired  we 
will  furnish  it  to  the  schools  at  low  rates. 

The  art  proofs  on  Japan  vellum,  ordered 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  be  sent  to  the  Superintend- 
ents' offices  and  to  the  Normal  Schools, 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  towards  the 
end  of  the  current  month.  Any  person 
wishing  the  {)ortrait  framed  before  it  is 
sent  may  remit  check  for  value  of  frame 
desired  for  office  or  Normal  School,  at 
from  $3.00  to  $7.00  for  22x28  size,  or 
from  $5.00  to  $10.00  for  frame  of  larger 
size  with  mat.  The  portrait  ordered  by 
the  State  Association  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg  has 
already  been  received  there,  and  makes  a 
grand  showing  upon  the  wall.  Dr. 
Schaefier  writes  of  it  with  enthusiasm  as 
a  '^  magnificent  work  of  art." 

The  Lancaster  New  Eta  of  November 
29th  says :  *'The  fine  portrait  of  Thad- 
deus Stevens  that  has  been  on  exhibition 
for  some  days  in  the  window  of  L.  B. 
Herr's  book  store,  is  for  the  Lancaster 
City  School  Board,  and  will  hang  in  the 
Common  Council  chamber  of  the  City 
Hall  as  a  companion  picture  to  that  of 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  Mr.  Stevens 
saved  from  repeal  in  1835  the  school  law 
of  1834,  under  which  Dr.  Bturowes  or- 
ganized our  common  school  system  from 
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1835  to  1838,  when  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth under  Governor  Ritner,  and 
it  is  very  fitting  that  the  portraits  of  these 
two  men  should  hang  side  by  side  in  the 
chamber  in  which  are  held  the  sessions 
of  the  Lancaster  City  School  Board. 
They  also  hang. in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg  in  simi- 
lar massive  and  elegant  frames.  The 
grand  show  of  Stevens  portraits  on  the 
walls  of  the  Court  room  during  the  week 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Institute  was  an 
unusual  tribute  to  a  great  man.  It  would 
have  gratified  Mr.  Stevens  to  know  that 
such  an  exhibit  would  be  made  there  in 
his  honor  thirty  years  after  his  death,  and 
still  more  to  know  that  his  portrait  would 
be  ordered  by  the  School  Board  into  all 
the  schools  of  the  city,  and,  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, into  all  the  schools  of  the  county, 
where  many  of  them  will  hang  for  the 
next  fifty  years  as  a  matter  of  Ic^al  pride 
and  in  recognition  of  his  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  general  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Henry  Watterson  asserts  that 
the  two  greatest  parliamentary  leaders 
this  country  has  yet  produced  have  been 
Henry  Clay  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and 
that  from  1861  to  1868  Thaddeus  Stevens 
was  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  a  big  claim  to  make  by 
an  able  member  of  the  opposing  political 
party,  but  there  is  truth  m  the  daim,  and 
Pennsylvania  does  well  to  be  proud  of  her 
Great  Commoner." 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


AMONG  the  many  services  which  The 
Forum  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
education,  the  article  in  the  November 
issue  on  "  Does, College  Education  Pay?" 
is  pre-eminent.  It  is  a  reply  by  John 
Carleton  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, to  articles  in  The  Cosmopolitan  by 
President  Oilman  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen. 
President  Oilman  in  an  article  on  Mod- 
em Education  used  the  startling  words: 
"Notwithstanding  the  long  experience 
of  the  human  race,  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  many  people  despise  the  college- bred 
man,  how  few  college  graduates  are  found 
in  the  halls  of  legislation."  In  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  the  same  magazine 
Mr.  Gr^nt  Allen  writes:  **  In  my  opinion, 
a  father  who  has  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  proper  age  to  go  to  college  will  do 
better  by  his  children,  and  not  less  eco- 


nomically for  himself,  if  he  sends  them 
for  two  years  to  travel  in  Europe  than  if 
he  sends  them  for  three  years  to  an 
American  or  English  university." 

Prof.  Jones  shows  by  statistics  that 
President  Oilman's  language  should  be  : 
*'  It  is  surprising  how  many  college  grad- 
uates are  to  be  found  in  our  halls  of  leg- 
islation;" that  in  the  Fifty-fourth  and 
Fifty-fifth  Congresses  there  were  thirty- 
two  times  as  many  college  graduates  as 
we  should  expect  to  find  if  the  population 
generally  had  as  jp^ood  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  public  life  as  the  college-bred 
man.  The  article  in  question  applies  the 
comparison  to  the  lists  of  Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents,  Cabinet  o£Scers,  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  summary 
of  facts  it  is  stated  that  the  one  per  cent, 
of  college  graduates  in  our  male  popula- 
tion of  graduate  age  is  furnishing  36  per 
cent,  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
has  supplied  55  per  cent,  of  the  Presi- 
dents, 54.16  per  cent,  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, nearly  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  Cabi- 
net o£Scers,  nearly  69  per  cent,  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  85.7 
per  cent,  of  the  Chief  Justices ;  that  the 
proportion  of  graduates  increases  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  importance  of  the  o£5ce,  if 
we  consider  election  and  appointive 
o£Sces  separately;  and  that  more  college 
graduates  than  formerly  are  being  chosen 
to  the  Presidency,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  most  important  positions 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

Much  harm  has  been  done  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education  by  careless  and  un- 
warranted statements,  and  The  Forum 
article  is  one  to  which  parents  and  teach- 
ers can  well  draw  attention.  There  is, 
however,  one  danger  in  bringing  higher 
education  to  the  commercial  level. 
Wealth,  fame  and  o£Scial  position  are  not 
a  true  basis  for  measuring  success  in  life. 
That  which  makes  life  worth  living  is 
found  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  life,  and 
does  not  turn  on  the  tinsel  and  glamor  of 
public  life  and  on  the  things  that  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  We  venture 
to  c|Uote  a  paragraph  from  the  forth- 
coming report  on  higher  education,  to 
show  the  aim  of  those  who  teach  at  col- 
leges and  nniversites : 

*  *  The  regular  work  of  the  colleges  does 
not  make  much  noise.  It  furnishes  very 
little  for  the  pen  of  the  average  reporter. 
Quiet  and  leisure  for  high  thinking  and 
thorough  teaching  are  the  ideal  condi- 
tions in  which  the  college  professor  finds 
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genuine  delight.  Ordinarily  he  is  en- 
gaged in  living  a  life  of  thought  and  faith 
and  hope  and  love ;  and  it  is  his  mission 
to  fit  others  to  lead  this  higher  life.  He 
cares  not  for  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  he  deals  with  things  of  the  mind 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  interests  of 
culture.  His  domain  of  activity  is  some 
department  of  literature,  science,  history 
or  philosophy.  He  is  satisfied  if  he  can 
make  his  disciples  think  'the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  minds/  and  if  he 
can  add  something  to  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  which  the  ages 
have  gathered.  Hence  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a*sign  that  the  regular  work 
of  a  college  has  not  been  well  done  if  in 
the  year's  work  there  is  nothing  to  record 
except  the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance, the  number  of  professors  employed 
and  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the 
library.  On  the  contrary,  scanty  annals 
indicate  the  absence  of  hazing  and  other 
distractions  which  divert  from  books  and 
from  the  things  for  which  colleges  have 
been  established  and  maintained.  The 
remark  of  Carlyle,  *  Happy  the  people 
whose  annals  are  blank  in  history,' 
written  in  the  days  when  history  books 
were  mainly  records  of  wars,  has  been 
aptly  quoted  as  true  also  of  colleges 
whose  scanty  annals  are  the  result  of 
quiet  attention  to  routine  work,  and  not 
of  stagnation.  For  instance,  in  speaking 
of  life  at  Haverford,  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  an  efficient  small  college  in 
America,  President  Sharpless  says:  *  Col- 
lege life  is  becoming  so  full  of  extra- 
intellectual  interests  that  historians  are 
apt  to  speak  of  these  exclusively,  and 
the  record  of  the  year  1896-7,  at  Haver- 
ford, as  read  only  in  the  daily  press  of 
Philadelphia,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
mainly  foot-ball  and  cricket,  class  organ- 
izations and  social  functions,  with  an 
occasional  lecture  from  a  distinguished 
gentleman  outside  the  college.  Back  of 
all  this,  however,  has  gone  on  with  quiet- 
ness and  considerable  energy  the  daily 
work  of  the  students,  making  to  a  great 
degree  the  activities  which  are  available 
for  the  local  historian,  subordinate  to  it.' 
''  The  professional  schools  educate  the 
few  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  which 
not  every  individual  must  have,  but 
which  the  race  must  preserve  if  it  is  not 
to  lapse  into  barbarism.  Every  human 
being  has  much  at  stake  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  special  knowledge  of  the  en- 
gineer, the  electrician,  the  druggist,  the 


physician,  the  dentist,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
other  learned  professions;  he  cannot  j  ustly 
complain  if  he  must  contribute  something 
either  directly  by  taxes  or  indirectly  by 
fees  and  voluntary  contributions  to  sustain 
higher  institutions  ot  learning.  He  and 
his  posterity  are  deeply  interested  not 
only  in  discoveries  like  that  of  the  X-rays, 
which  are  heralded  in  every  daily  paper^ 
but  also  in  the  less  brilliant  investigations 
and  discoveries  recorded  in  publications 
that  are  studied  only  by  experts.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  quiet  labors  in  the  cause  of 
truth  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
yearly  Bibliography  giving  an  account  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  work  of  those 
connected  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania covers  by  its  titles  twenty-nine 
pages  in  the  report  of  the  Provost.  Other 
institutions  probably  show  equal  activity 
in  proportion  to  their  facilities,  and  the 
number  of  leading  scholars  in  their  fac- 
ulties.*' 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt.  Moore:  Of  the  schools 
thus  far  visited  I  find  the  teachers  energetic 
and  endeavoring  to  do  honest  work.  A  few 
of  the  teachers  have  made  the  mistake  of 
beginning  too  young.  They  have  not  the 
maturity  of  judgment  necessary  to  present 
the  subject  they  are  teaching  in  tne  best 
way.  The  board  of  the  Hanover  district 
has  each  of  its  twelve  school-houses  beauti- 
fully papered,  supplied  with  window  shades, 
maps  and  globes,  and  most  of  them  with 
slate-boards.  Each  school  is  also  provided 
with  a  copy  of  Webster's  International 
Dictionary. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  The  majority  of 
the  schools  were  open  and  in  full  operation 
the  first  week  in  October.  The  school  at 
Riverside,  in  Providence  West  township, 
was  enlarged  by  an  additional  room  and  has 
been  regraded.  Messrs.  J.  M.  Robinson  and 
l/cvi  Kegg  were  with  the  school  at  its  open- 
ing and  aided  in  the  work  of  grading  the 
same.  The  new  houses  in  Snake  Spring 
are  well  on  the  way  to  completion.  The 
new  house  in  Mann,  made  necessary  by  the 
burning  down  of  the  old  one,  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  opening  of  school.  The  schools 
visited  in  Broad  Top  and  Coaldale  are  doing 
well.  Directors  Gilbert  Mclnt3rre,  Elisha 
Barton  and  H.  H.  Brumbaugh  accompanied 
me  on  this  visit.  The  two-room  building 
erected  in  St.  Clair  East  is  an  excellent 
building.  The  schools  are  all  moving  along 
smoothly  and  quietly. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapi>:  All  the  schools  in 
the  county  are  now  in  session.  Six  new 
schools  were  opened,  making  a  total  of  ^07. 
The  compulsory  attendance  law  is  being 
rigidly  enforced.    In  many  of  the  boroughs 
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attendance  officers  have  been  appointed. 
The  Conntj  Institute  was  one  of  tne  most 
successfnl  in  our  history.  Every  one  of  our 
507  teachers  was  enrolled.  On  Directors* 
Day,  210  directors  were  present.  To  avoid 
the  annoyance  and  confusion  attending  the 
old  method  of  keeping  the  record  of  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  self-report- 
ing system  was  introduced.  It  gave  excel- 
lent satisfaction.  As  the  teachers  enrolled 
they  were  handed  a  card  properly  prepared 
for  keeping  a  daily  record  of  attendance; 
and  from  these  cards  the  record  was  subse- 
quently made  up. 

Bi^AiR— Supt.  Wertz:  Interest  in  popular 
education  seems  to  be  erowin^  in  the  county. 
The  schools  in  {general  are  doing  good  work. 
Nearly  every  district  has  eflPected  an  organ- 
ization for  Local  Institute  work .  Our  scnool 
boards  have  been  unusually  active  in  the 
improvement  of  school  property  and  the 
purchase  of  necessary  equipment.  The 
JLogan  board  built  two  new  houses — one  at 
Hamilton,  a  two-story  brick  structure,  and 
one  at  Coleman,  a  single-room  brick  house. 
Both  houses  are  substantially  built  and  well 
finished.  The  Snyder  board  built  a  new 
frame  house  in  the  Williams  settlement  and 
moved  the  Baughman  house  to  a  more  suit- 
able location.  The  Antis  board  moved  an 
abandoned  house  from  Glen  Emory  to  Roots, 
thereby  providing  for  graded  schools  at  the 
latter  place.  The  Freedom  board  moved 
the  L^onersville  house  to  a  more  central 
location.  The  board  of  Juniata  township 
weatherboarded  and  painted  the  two  houses 
on  Poplar  Row,  thereby  greatly  improving 
the  appearance  and  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  both  buildings.  Scarlet  fever  has  been 
epidemic  in  Wiluamsburs^  for  several  weeks 
and  the  schools  of  that  borough  are  neces- 
sarily closed.  The  fever  is  now  abating  and 
the  board  hopes  to  be  able  to  order  the  re- 
o}>ening  of  the  schools  in  the  near  future. 

Butler — Supt.  Cheeseman:  We  had  an 
excellent  County  Institute,  although  the 
weather  (the  meeting  was  held  in  Septem- 
ber) was  extremely  hot.  I  think  Butler 
county  never  had  a  better  corps  of  teachers 
than  the  present.  The  first  Local  Institute 
of  the  year  was  held  at  Slippery  Rock,  Octo- 
ber 29.  It  was  a  good  meeting.  The  schools 
are  doing  good  work.  As  a  rule,  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  characterizes  the  work  done. 
One  unfavorable  feature  thus  far  has  been 
the  resignation  of  several  of  our  best  teach- 
ers for  hitter  salaries  in  Allegheny  county. 

Cambria— Supt.  Gibson:  'nie  schools  m 
Cambria  opened  this  year  with  an  unusually 
laree  attendance,  and,  in  several  districts, 
under  improved  conditions.  New  and  im- 
proved text-books  have  been  adopted  in 
man;^  of  the  districts.  The  increasea  appro- 
priation to  the  rural  districts  has  borne  fruit 
m  the  way  of  longer  terms  and  higher  wages. 

Carbon— Su|>t.  Beisel;  The  last  of  a  series 
of  three  educational  meetings  was  held  at 
Stemlersville.  It  was  well  attended  and 
an  earnest  interest  manifested,  especially 


i  among  those  who  are  teaching  their  first 
term.    These   meetings   have   done   great 

food.  The  directors  of  Upper  Towamensing 
ave  erected  two  new  school- houses.  They 
now  have  seven  new  buildings— only  one 
more  to  build,  and  all  the  school-houses  in 
the  township  will  be  new.  In  addition  to 
this  they  raised  the  salaries  of  teachers  two 
dollars  a  month.  By  the  new  division  of 
the  State  appiopriation  this  township  re- 
ceived about  I250  more  than  last  year,  so 
that  it  seemed  only  reasonable  to  the  board 
that  the  teachers  should  have  the  benefit  of 
it.  The  lowest  salary  i^aid  to  experienced 
teachers  in  this  county  is  $30  a  month. 

Clearfield  — Supt.  Weaver:  Welch's 
"Course  of  Study  and  Register"  has  al- 
ready made  an  improvement  in  the  grading 
of  schools.  It  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
townships  but  two.  The  enrollment  is  large 
and  the  attendance  regular.  The  I^afayette 
Monument  Fund  contribution  of  our  county 
has  reached  $55.    We  hope  to  send  in  |6o. 

Columbia— Supt.  Miller:  A  decided  ad- 
vancement over  our  work  of  last  year  is 
evident.  However,  not  until  teachers,  as 
well  as  directors,  are  brought  to  realize  the 
force  of  that  time-honored  maxim,  *' Proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  can  we 
make  any  great  strides  in  our  school  work. 

Crawford— Supt.  Mixer:  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  a  Local  Institute  in  N. 
Shenango  township.  Three  Independent 
districts  have  a  term  of  but  six  months. 
Troy  township  has  reduced  the  term  to  six 
months  for  this  year. 

Elk — Supt.  Sweeney:  Many  flags  have 
been  raised  during  this  month  over  school- 
houses  throughout  the  county.  Patriotic 
exercises  were  held  in  connection  therewith. 
The  Superintendent  was  present  on  each 
occasion  and  addressed  tne  people.  The 
compulsory  attendance  and  vaccination 
laws  have  been  strictly  enforced  in  this 
county  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  peo- 
ple now  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  common 
law  which  must  be  observed. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison :  The  largest  and 
most  successful  Institute  in  our  history  was 
held  in  Erie,  October  10-14.  One  thousand 
persons  were  present  at  the  day  sessions. 
Among  the  instructors  were  Prof.  O.  T.  Car- 
son of  Columbus,  Margaret  McCloskey  and 
Clayton  A.  Peters  of  Edmboro  State  Normal, 
Profs.  James  Bums  and  W.  M.  Bennett  of 
Erie  High  School,  Supt.  Colegrove  of  Corry, 
Miss  Inez  Shipman  of  Girard,  and  Dr. 
Byron  W.  King  of  Pittsburg.  The  directors 
held  an  enthusiastic  convention  on  Thurs- 
day, when  the  consolidation  of  the  schools 
was  discussed.  Three  delegates  were 
elected  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Convention. 

Greene— Supt.  Hopton:  Our  schools  are 
starting  oflf  very  nicely.  The  teachers  seem 
to  be  enthusiastic.  Out  of  a  total  of  218 
teachers,  214  were  enrolled  at  the  meeting 
of  the  County  Institute. 

Jefferson- Supt.  Teitrick:  A  local  insti- 
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tute  was  held  at  Sykesville.  October  29,  and 
an  interesting^  programme  carried  out. 
Lafayette  Arbo*-  Day  was  observed  in  many 
of  the  schools,  '^rees  were  planted  and  ap- 
propriate exercises  held.  A  receipted  state- 
ment of  the  contributions  made  toward  the 
Lafiayette  Memorial  Fund  will  be  published. 
Eighty-five  schools  have  been  visited,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  work  done  is 
very  satisfactory.  Teachers  are  reading, 
thinking,  and  working  in  a  way  that  is 
securing  for  them  the  approbation  and  co- 
operation of  the  patrons.  The  teaching 
force  of  the  county  has  loql  an  earnest, 
efficient,  and  active  member  in  the  decease 
of  Miss  Cecelia  Ramsey  of  Brookville.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  she  was  zealously 
identified  with  public  school  interests. 

Juniata— Supt.  Marshall:  Two  school 
houses  were  built  during  the  past  summer, 
one  in  Tuscarora  and  one  in  Delaware 
township.  The  former  is  a  model  country 
school-house.  It  is  built  of  brick,  painted 
outside,  and  finished  inside  wiih  hard  wood; 
it  is  fitted  out  with  improved  furniture,  and 
is  in  eveiy  way  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
district.  This  house  replaces  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  spring.  The  one  in 
Delaware  is  a  fine  brick  structure  with  a 
slate  roof.  It  is  a  comfortable  and  sub- 
stantial building,  and  takes  the  i>lace  of  the 
only  frame  school  house  remaining  in  the 
township.  Milford  increased  the  term  to 
-eight  months.  Fermanagh  add^  one 
month  to  its  term.  Mifflintown  borough 
has  180  children  between  the  ages  of  eig^t 
and  sixteen  years,  and  an  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  197;  Patterson  has  187  children, 
and  186  enrolled;  Thompsontown  has  56, 
and  an  enrollment  of  55. 

I/ACKAWANNA— Supt.  Taylor:  Nearly  all 
the  schools  of  the  county  opened  September 
5th  or  12th;  only  a  few  earlier.  Three  dis- 
tricts, which  have  a  term  of  six  months, 
opened  October  ist.  Reports  from  teachers 
show  a  fair  attendance;  but  in  the  farming 
districts,  many  of  the  older  boys  and  girls 
are  kept  out  of  school  for  work .  In  Septem- 
ber a  class  was  formed  of  teachers  who  are 
applicants  for  the  professional  certificate. 
They  will  meet  Uie  Superintendent  at  stated 
times  during  the  year  for  instruction  and 
suggestions.  In  addition  to  their  review  of 
the  common  branches,  they  will  study  the 
History  of  Education,  Civil  Government 
and  English  Literature. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  A  severe  gale 
sometime  since  blew  down  two  of  the  school- 
houses  in  this  county.  The  ill-fated  build- 
ings were  Harmony  in  Manor  and  Union  in 
East  Donegal  township.  Both  were  built  of 
brick  and  were  regarded  as  very  substantial 
buildings,  altogether  safe  against  any  wind 
storm  that  might  visit  this  section  of  the 
country.  In  both  cases  roof,  top  walls,  and 
eeiling  were  crushed  in,  and  although  the 
storm  occurred  during  school  hours  not  a 
life  was  lost  nor  any  one  seriously  injured. 
The  only  casualties   reported   are  a  few 


scratches  and  bruises.  That  the  community 
was  not  called  upon  to  record  an  awfdl 
calamity  seems  to  be  another  instance  of 
the  miraculous.  South  of  Lancaster,  in 
Pequea  township,  the  storm  took  a  dip  over 
steep  hills  into  the  adjoining  valley,  un- 
roofed the  brick  school-house  and  deluged 
the  room  with  water,  but  did  no  further 
damage.  New  houses  will  be  erected  in 
Manor  and  East  Donegal  with  all  reasonable 
dispatch;  in  the  meantime  these  schools  are 
conducted  in  dwelling-houses  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  Several  fine  buildings 
were  erected  during  the  past  summer.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  single  room  houses 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  was  built  by 
Rapho  this  season.  Its  floor  measurements 
are  forty  by  thirty-four  feet,  and  the  whole 
house  is  under  cellar.  Fulton  township  has 
erected  a  new  two-story  building  ana  pro- 
poses to  open  one  of  the  rooms  as  a  town- 
ship hieh  school.  The  indications  are  that 
this  school,  which  has  been  somewhat  de- 
layed by  the  buildine  operations,  will  start 
with  a  very  fair  enrollment.  The  directors 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  outlook.  Our 
Local  Institutes  are  large  and  interesting. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  During  the 
month  I  visited  the  schools  of  North  Lon- 
donderry, East  Hanover,  Swatara,  North 
and  South  Lebanon.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  were  found  to  be  doin^  very  well. 
Teachers'  meetings  and  local  institutes  are 
regularly  held  in  nearly  all  the  districts. 

L9HIGH— Supt.  Rupp:  I  held  a  meeting  of 
teachers  and  airectors  in  districts  where 
there  is  no  supervising  principal,  prior  to 
the  opening  of  school.  Nearly  every  teacher 
and  director  belonging  to  these  districts  was 
present.  The  folTowinjg^  topics  were  dis- 
cussed: I.  The  tests  ofa  good  school.  2. 
How  can  parents  be  induced  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  tneir  schools  ?  3.  School  libraries. 
4.  The  relation  of  the  directors  to  the  teach- 
ers. Quite  a  number  of  miscellaneous  topics 
were  also  taken  up  and  discussed,  both 
teachers  and  directors  taking  an  active  part. 

LYCOMiNG--Su0t.  Becht:  The  regular 
meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Exchange  was 
held  at  Starr  Island  Park,  and  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  educational  picnic.  A  morning 
session  was  held  in  the  pavilion,  when  the 
following  questions  were  discussed:  "The 
Day  of  School,"  *•  Nature  Study,"  and  "A 
Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  the  County." 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  social  inter- 
course. It  was  a  delightful  outing,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  piDfitaBle  one.  A  very  large 
number  of  teachers  attended. 

McKkan— Supt.  Myers:  The  County  In- 
stitute was  held  October  17-21.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  teachers  were  present. 
The  instructors  were  Prof.  S.  D.  Fess,  Dr. 
Bjrron  W.  King,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  and 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaefifer.  The  attendance  of 
school  directors  was  larger  than  usual. 
Profs.  Hague  and  Yingling  of  Clarion,  and 
Prof.  Wanger  of  Kane,  made  addresses. 
The  institute  voted   to  hold   our  annual 
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Teachers'  Association  meeting  at  Port  Alle- 
gany, in  February  next. 

MiFPLiN — Supt.  Cooper:  Our  schools  are 
all  open  and  indications  point  to  success. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  a  prosperous  outlook. 
I  would  make  special  mention  of  the  Dis- 
trict Hijg^h  School  at  Milroy,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  new  principal,  J.  T.  Baker. 
The  schools  have  been  regraded.  and  Prof. 
Baker  seems  well  qualified  to  handle  the 
higher  course  of  study  that  has  been  adopted. 
I  note  the  following  as  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  public  schools:  Small  dic- 
tionaries for  general  use  from  third  reader 
fimde  up;  better  care  of  school  property 
during  the  time  when  schools  are  closed; 
better  attention  to  out-buildings;  better 
work  as  disciplinarians  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  teachers;  the  use  of  better  methods 
in  teaching;  teachers  with  better  training 
and  with  greater  experience  for  the  primary 
grades;  and  a  decided  necessity  for  teachers 
possessing  the  physical  ability  to  do  a  good 
aay's  work  in  the  school-room.  The  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  should  be  more 
rigidly  enforced  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 

MoNROB — Supt.  Serfass:  Four  new  school- 
houses  were  built  during  the  summer. 
Chestnut  Hill  and  Smithneld  townships 
have  each  erected  a  two-room  building. 
The  one  in  Smithfield  is  very  neat  in  appear- 
ance, and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  enter- 
prising Board.  Chestnut  Hill  contemplates 
erecting  two  more  two-room  buildings  by 
next  summer,  when  there  will  be  eight 
graded  schools  in  the  township— the  result 
of  three  years*  progressive  efiforts.  Polk 
and  Middle  Smithfield  erected  comfortable 
and  substantial  one-room  buildings.  The 
Board  of  Delaware  Water  Gap  borough  has 
added  one  year  to  the  High  School  course. 
The  members  of  the  class  of  '98  have  re- 
turned to  take  up  the  additional  year's 
work.  This  shows  that  the  school  is  devel- 
oping a  strong  educational  sentiment. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  The  annual 
institute  was  held  October  17-21.  418 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  instruc- 
tors were  Hon.  Henry  Houck.  Drs.  S.  C. 
Schmucker,  F.  H.  Green,  Chas.  C.  Miller, 
James  M.  Milne,  Profs.  A,  C.  Rothermel, 
E.  I/.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Mathilde  Coffin  Ford, 
Miss  Gertrude  Edmund  and  Miss  Jennie 
Ackerman.  The  evening  entertainments 
consisted  of  concerts  by  the  Slayton  Jubilee 
Singers  and  Schubert  Glee  Club,  and  lect- 
ures by  Dr.  R.  S.  Mac  Arthur  and  Wallace 
Bruce.  The  Directors*  Association  met  on 
Wednesday  morning.  The  President,  Rev. 
J.  E.  Smith,  reported  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Association  at  its  last  annual 
meeting.  J.  H.  Ritter,  of  Freemansburg, 
delivered  an  able  and  interesting  address  on 
"A  School  Director  vs.  the  School  Direc- 
tors." Interesting  addresses  were  also  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Henry  Houck  and  Dr. 
James  M.  Milne.  John  I,.  Bowers,  of  Wind 
Gap,  P.  E.  Kreidler,  of  Bath,  and  A.  C.  La 
Barre,  Esq.,  of  Easton,  were  elected  as  dele- 
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ates  to  the  State  convention .    The  Reading 

ircle  committee  adopted  White's  Elements 
of  Pedagogy,  Welch's  Psychology  and  Evo- 
j  lution  of  Dodd  for  the  "ensuing  year.  The 
committee  on  necrolo^  reported  the  deaths 
of  Abraham  Graver,  Lewis  A.  Smith  and 
Robert  Willaner. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Shipman:  The 
first  ''uniform  review"  for  the  term  was 
held  October  28,  in  the  rural  districts.  This 
review  work  has  been  carried  on  for  three 
years,  and  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
work  done  by  teachers,  and  to  oe  suggestive 
of  the  standard  that  should  be  attained  by 
the  different  grades.  The  new  school  house 
in  West  Cameron  is  heated  from  the  cellar. 
This  is  tiie  only  one-room  country  school 
house  in  the  county  heated  in  this  way. 
The  plan  may  seem  novel,  but  the  advant- 
afi^es  are  apparent.  Libraries  have  been 
placed  in  several  of  the  Coal  township 
schools.  The  new  supervising  principal  in 
this  district  is  doin^  efficient  work.  A  new 
six-room  building  is  in  process  of  erection 
at  Springfield.  The  new  four-room  build- 
ing at  Dalmatia  will  be  read^  for  use  about 
New  Year.  The  enrollment  is  laree  and  the 
percentage  of  attendance  creditable  in 
nearly  all  the  schools  visited. 

Perry — Supt.  Bryner:  Our  schools  are  all 
in  a  promising  condition  for  a  successful 
year's  work.  A  two-story  brick  building 
was  erected  at  Elliottsburg  in  Spring  town- 
ship. •'  It  is  supplied  with  good  furniture, 
black-boards,  etc.  Three  new  schools  have 
been  established  at  Elliottsburg,  Newport, 
and  New  Buffalo,  respectively. 

SNYDER^Supt.  Bowersox:  The  prospects 
for  a  much-needed  building  at  Middleburg 
are  brightening.  Bids  have  been  solicited 
and  the  awarding  of  the  contract  will  follow. 
Relief-map  men  have  been  visiting  some  of 
our  boards,  but,  notwithstanding  an  unlim- 
ited supply  of  "check,"  they  have  as  yet 
met  with  little  success.  Franklin  township 
has  added  a  room  to  the  handsome  building 
erected  at  Paxtonville  a  few  years  a^o. 
This  was  greatly  needed,  and  the  facilities 
for  good  work  are  now  lai^ely  enhanced. 
The  schools  have  been  fairly  well  graded 
and  every  prospect  for  a  successful  term  can 
be  guaranteed  the  people  of  Paxtonville. 
Selinsgrove  has  done  the  proper  thing  in 
giving  the  assistant  principal,  Mr.  Mover, 
an  increase  of  salary.  This  is  the  kind  of 
encouragement  that  encourages.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  note  that  quite  a  number  ofdis- 
tricts,  notably  Monroe,  Penn  and  Washing- 
ton, have  increased  the  salaries  of  their 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
work  done  along  this  line  will  become  con- 
ta^ous.  The  schools  thus  far  visited  are 
doing  very  well.  Teachers'  meetings  have 
been  organized  in  nearl}^  all  the  districts, 
and  much  interest  is  manifested  by  directors 
and  teachers  in  their  success. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  There  are  now 
in  full  operation  310  schools  in  this  county. 
Another  school  will  be  established  in  the 
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near  future  at  West  Salisbury,  which  will  | 
give  us  an  increase  of  sixteen  schools  over  j 
fast  year.    This,  we  believe*  is  the  largest  ! 
increase  for  a  single  vear  in  the  history  of  - 
our  schools.    We loolc  forward  to  a  success- 
ful school  year.    Our  teachers,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  made  sjpecial  preparation 
for  the  work;    local  institutes  have  been 
organized  in  nearly  every  district;  and  direc- 
tors and  patrons  are  manifesting  more  than 
usual  interest  in  the  success  of  our  schools. 
We  feel  encouraged  by  the  outlook. 

Tioga— Supt.  Raesly:  The  annual  Insti- 
tute was  held  the  first  week  in  November. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest  was  manifested  in  all  the 
exercises.  Instruction  was  given  bv  Dr.  N. 
C.  Schaeflfer,  Dr.  Uncoln  Hullev,  Dr.  S.  C. 
Schmucker,  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Verrill,  Dr.  Ger- 
trude Edmund,  Prof.  W.  A.  Stocking  and 
others.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors' Association  was  also  held. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  One-half  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  opened  during  the 
month  of  September.  Some  districts  in- 
creased the  lenj^  of  the  term,  while  others 
raised  the  salaries.  Lewisburg,  Mifflinburg 
and  East  Buffalo  elected  the  same  corps  of 
teachers  as  last  year,  in  recognition  of  their 
superior  work.  In  our  visits  we  found  no 
indififerent  teachers  in  the  school-room,  and 
but  few  that  are  not  well  prepared.  Schools 
are  generally  well  organized  and  well  at- 
tended. Civil  government  is  now  taught  in 
every  district  save  one.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  the  number  of  schools  that  are  being 
provided  with  slate  blackboards.  Soon  every 
school-room  will  be  thus  provided.  The 
County  Teachers'  Association  held  an  enthu- 
siastic and  profitable  meeting  October  29th. 
More  than  one-half  the  teachers  were  present. 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  Sandy  Creek 
district  has  painted,  papered  and  repaired 
each  one  of  its  six  houses.  French  Creek 
district  has  built  a  new  school-house  in  the 
east  end  to  accommodate  the  people  who  have 
too  far  to  go  to  attend  Black's  school.  This 
gives  the  district  eight  schools. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  Many  of  the 
schools   are  doing  excellent  work.    Inde- 

Sendence  and  Cross  Creek  hi^h  schools  are 
oing  very  well.  We  are  dome  all  we  can 
to  have  more  such  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  young  people  are  growing 
anxious  for  them.  Another  year  will  show 
the  establishment  of  a  few  more.  Many  of 
our  teachers  are  doing  good  work.  We  still 
have  some  that  cannot  realize  the  fact  that 
they  are  onlv  ** keeping  school"  and  not 
teaching.  Their  highest  ideal  is  *'  learning 
books  and  keeping  order."  But  they  are 
few  compared  with  the  number  that  teach. 
On  Octooer  14th,  Claysville  dedicated  for 
school  purposes  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  county.  It  contains  a  number  of 
large,  spacious  recitation  rooms,  and  a  hall 
that  will  scat  from  six  to  eight  hundred. 
The  directors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
^isdom  exercised  in  the  erection  of  such  a 


fine  building.  East  Pike  Run  has  com- 
pleted two  modem  buildings  of  one  room 
each.  Amity  is  building  a  very  good  house, 
which  is  only  one  of  several  contemplated. 
They  will  have  all  the  latest  appliances  and 
will  be  heated  with  hot  air.  *' Directors' 
Faculty"  was  a  erand  success.  Teachers 
will  do  better  wonc  if  directors  familiarize 
themselves  with  what  is  being  done.  These 
meetings  brine  directors  and  teachers  closer 
together  in  thought  and  interest.  Conse- 
quently both  are  stimulated  to  greater 
activity.  Many  districts  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  holding  these  meetings  monthly. 
Local  institutes  are  quite  numerous. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  The  township 
hieh  school  at  Ariel  is  proeressing  to  sucn 
aoegree  that  an  additional  teacher  had  to 
be  employed.  All  the  teachers  in  this 
school  are  doine  good  work,  whilst  the 
pupils  in  the  advanced  grade  are  enthu- 
siastic and  appreciate  their  advantages. 
The  new  townsnip  high  school  at  Wynwood, 
in  Preston  township,  has  opened  so  auspic- 
iously as  to  go  beyond  the  expectation  of  all 
concerned.  The  directors  talk  of  securing 
an  extra  teacher.  Several  other  districts 
are  agitating  the  question  of  township  high 
schools. 

Westmorei, AND— Supt.  Ulerich:  October 
closes  with  all  our  schools  in  operation  one 
month.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  session 
for  two  months.  The  outlook  for  the 
schools  is  splendid.  Salaries  have  been  ad- 
vanced, the  term  has  been  lengthened  in  a 
number  of  places,  and  more  teachers  hold- 
ing high-grade  certificates  are  in  our  schools 
than  ever  before.  This  vear  our  teaching 
force  numbers  728  teachers.  Only  24  of 
them  teach  a  six-month  term.  We  feel  sure 
that  this  is  the  last  year  we  will  have  to  re- 
port schools  in  Westmoreland  county  hav- 
ing the  minimum  term.  Many  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  In  Scottdale,  Jean- 
nette  and  Salem  boroughs,  and  in  Denr  and 
Rostraver  townships  large  and  handsome 
apartment  building^  have  been  constructed, 
wnile  the  townships  of  Lower  Burrell, 
Deny,  Hempfield,  Bast  Huntingdon,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  and  Salem,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  and 
Arona  and  Donegal  boroughs,  have  added 
one  or  more  excellent  one-room  buildings. 
In  September  we  prepared  a  County  Course 
of  Study,  and  October  ist  sent  a  copy  of  it 
accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
each  School  Board  in  the  county.  In  this 
letter  we  urged  that  in  each  district  where 
a  good  course  was  not  in  use,  the  Counter 
Course  should  be  adopted  and  a  copy  of  it 

§  laced  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  of  the 
istrict.  We  are  elad  to  report  that  in 
every  district,  with  one  exception,  where 
the  matter  has  come  up  for  consideration, 
the  course  has  been  adopted.  From  its 
faithful  use  we  are  sure  of  better  grading, 
better  classification,  and  better  teadbine. 

Beaver  Fai^ls— Supt.  Boak:  Four  of  our 
school  buildings  are  now  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  by  a  simple  appliance 
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attached  to  the  windows.  A  movement  is 
now  on  foot  by  which  the  library  in  the  high 
school  will  be  increased  and  libraries  plac^ 
in  each  of  the  buildings.  There  has  also 
been  a  case  placed  in  the  Superintendent's 
office  for  the  founding  of  a  teachers*  peda- 
gogical library.  A  number  of  books  have 
already  been  donated  and  many  more  prom- 
ised. We  hope,  during  the  year,  to  do  a 
ereat  work  along  this  fine.  The  project  is 
being  pushed  by  teachers  and  people.  Dur- 
ing the  last  month  the  contributions  by 
pupils  amounted  to  I45.88,  and  200  books 
have  been  donated.  The  board  of  education 
is  having  cases  constructed  in  each  building 
for  this  purpose. 

Danvillk— Supt.  Houser:  At  a  joint 
meeting  of  teachers  and  directors  a  number 
of  new  text-books  were  adopted.  The  lower 
grade  teachers*  salaries  have  been  raised 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  skill  and  grade  of 
certificate  held.  The  board  realizes  that 
good  teachers  must  be  retained  in  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

Dxtncannon:  The  Board  has  erected  a 
two-room  building,  furnished  with  single 
desks  and  heated  by  hot  air.  On  the  third 
floor  of  No.  I  building  four  rooms  have  been 
finished,  two  of  which  are  used  as  class- 
rooms.   The  rooms  are  heated  by  steam. 

FosTKR  Twp.  {Luzerne  O?.)— -Supt. 
Gabrio:  Lafayette  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  township.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  a  suitable  programme 
was  arranged  for  the  extraordinary  occasion. 
On  each  school  buildine  a  new  five-by-eight 
foot  flag  was  raised.  After  the  exercises  a 
collection  was  lifted  amounting  to  $23.59,  or 
about  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pupil. 

Hazlbton— Supt.  Harman:  By  tne*addi- 
tion  of  Greek  to  our  High  School  course,  the 
opportunity  is  offered  our  pupils  to  prepare 
for  any  department  of  the  College  courses. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver:  The  schools 
have  an  increased  attendance  as  compared 
with  that  of  last  year.  The  great  educa- 
tional event  of  the  month  was  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  hi£[h  school  building.  A 
select  and  appreciative  audience  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Huntingdon  was  present  to  enjoy  the 
exercises,  and  were  hifi^ly  favored  in  having 
with  them  Dr.  Schaener,  our  worthy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
gave  an  inspiring  educational  address  which 
all  who  heard  him  most  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
May  the  doctor  soon  come  this  way  again. 
Other  much  appreciated  addresses  were 
given  by  bur  townsmen,  Hon.  T.  W.  Myton, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  K.  A. 
Lovell,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Sewall  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  the  high 
school.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  by 
the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Such  meetings 
materially  advance  the  cause  of  education. 
As  the  building  and  its  equipment  have 
been  spoken  of  in  previous  reports,  it  is  un- 
necessary that  mention  be  made  of  them  at 
this  time.  Our  directors  have  purchased 
the  International  Encyclopedia  and  one  of 


Gram's  Atlases  for  use  in  the  high  school; 
one  set  of  C.  D.  Warner's  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature  has  also  l)een  pur- 
chased for  our  library.  This  speaks  for 
itself.  Huntingdon  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
ward  principals,  thus  giving:  the  superin- 
tendent more  time  for  helping  in  all  the 
schools.  Three  new  flags  were  purchased 
and  placed  upon  high  flag  poles,  which 
were  recently  set  upon  the  school  grounds 
of  the  different  wards;  the  one  in  the  fourth 
ward  is  especially  fine.  The  work  of  the 
schools  seems  to  be  moving  forward  with 
considerable  zeal,  the  teachers  being  de- 
sirous of  making  this  year  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  schools.  The  striking  educa- 
tional event  of  the  month  was  the  observance 
of  Lafayette  Day.  In  all  grades  lessons  of 
patriotism  were  taught  by  the  narration  of 
interesting  events  from  the  life  of  this  broad- 
minded  man  in  his  relation  to  our  struggles 
for  independence.  In  the  High  School  quite 
a  number  of  the  members  of  Company  A, 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Pa.  Volunteers,  were 
present  and  responded  to  the  call  for  "  Inci- 
dents of  Camp  Life  "  in  animated  and  inter- 
esting addresses.  Huntingdon  contributed 
almost  a  penny  per  capita  of  her  school 
population  to  the  tafayette  Memorial  Fund; 
the  amount  contributed  was  |i2.26.  In  our 
school  work  we  are  emphasizing  the  essen- 
tial studies.  More  attention  is  oeing  given 
to  drill  work  after  the  pupils  have  acquired 
knowledge  and  power.  To  give  sufficient 
drill  in  written  arithmetic  we  are  making 
use  of  textbooks  upon  mental  arithmetic. 
Books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  of  the 
grammar  and  high  school  grades. 

Mount  Carmel— Supt.  Dean:  This  year 
our  Board  dismissed  teachers  from  out  of 
town  to  make  room  for  all  the  home  talent 
represented  among  the  applicants— such  as 
had  finished  their  course  in  the  Normal 
Schools.  No  one  questions  that  the  spirit 
of  such  an  act  is  bad.  What  we  need  for 
our  children  is  not  home  talent,  but  the  best 
talent.  These  eight  young  Normal  gradu- 
ates are  doing  nicely  and  give  promise  of 
success. 

South  Easton— Supt.  La  Barre:  The 
pupils  of  our  schools  contributed  $19.25  to 
the  Lafayette  Memorial  Fund.  Interesting 
exercises  were  held  in  all  the  schools. 

SuNBURY— Supt.  Oberdorf:  The  subject 
of  drawing  is  supervised  by  Miss  Carleton. 
It  is  much  better  taught  than  formerly.  An 
additional  year  in  German  has  been  added, 
making  the  course  now  one  of  two  years  in 
this  branch.  A  truant  officer  has  been 
elected  who  is  to  be  compensated  for  the 
actual  work  he  may  have  to  do.  Teachers 
report  cases  of  truancy  to  him.  Whilst  this 
plan  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  curtails 
expenses  and  largely  reduces  the  number 
of  truants.  Teachers'  meetings  are  held  bi- 
monthly, immediately  after  school,  from 
4:30  to  6  p.  m.  The  results  are  very  satis- 
factory. Grade  and  special  meetings  are 
held  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent. 
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Military  Music. — In  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find  the  hautboy,  an  instrument  of  German  origin, 
given  to  the  drafoons  and  musketeers  of  the  guard. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Hungarians,  and  through 
them  to  the  eastern  nations,  for  tlie  kettledrum,  the 
bassoon,  and  the  true  flute;  for  the  tamborine  to  the 
Italians;  the  modern  horn,  to  the  Hanoverians;  for 
the  cymbals  and  big  drum,  to  the  Turks.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  last  two  instruments  and  the  kettledrums, 
gave  the  name  of  Turkish  music  to  certain  military 
music.  The  combination  of  their  instruments  with 
the  cavalry  trumpet  constituted,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  entire  musical  scheme  of 
the  troops.  Then  each  battalion,  each  company,  had 
its  particular  and  distinctive  music.    The  drum,  the 


fife,  the  horn,  the  bassoon,  the  big  drum,  and  the 
cymbals  belonged  particularly  to  ue  infantry;  the 
trumpet,  the  hautboy,  the  bagpipe,  the  kettledrum  to 
the  cavalry.  An  ordinance  m  France,  in  1766,  ap- 
pointed a  band  of  music  to  each  reeiment.  It  was 
composed  of  all  the  instruments  whidi  then  belonged 
to  the  companies  or  sections  of  troops.  The  clarionet, 
invented  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  an  inhaUtant  of  Nurembuig,  was  not  received  in- 
to the  military  band  of  France  before  the  year  1755. 
The  serpent,  invented  in  1590,  the  triangle,  which 
was  the  cymbal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  trom- 
bone, entered  successively  into  the  different  corps  of 
the  army.  But  it  is  only  since  1792  that  military 
music  has  been  truly  developed.    Its  utility  has  been 


OLD  FRIENDS  AND  OLD  TIMES. 


J.  R.  Thomas. 
Per.  S.  Bkaimard  &  Soms. 


MlJ  jjljjij  jjU- 1,1  jjlj^l.^j  ^1,1-1 


1.  Thinking  of    old  times,  Hopes  ne*er  to  be, 

2.  Oh,  *mid  the  old  friends  I     no  more  see. 


Speaking  of    old  friends,  Far  o'er  the  sea ; 
Is     there  a  kind  thought  Ever  for   me  ? 


Dis-tance  can  change  not  Dear  ones  like  you ;  For-tunes  estrange  not  Hearts  that  are  true. 
If  there's  but  one  hope.  One  wish  though  vain,  If  there's  but  one    sigh,  I'll    not  com-plain. 


h^,}-hVV^'jnC\f  Ff  If  FiT-rft^f 


Duet. 


Thus    in  the  twi  -  light  Fond  thoughts  will  stray.  Back  to  the    old    homes.  Homes  far  a  -  way ! 
Thus    in  the  twi  -  light  Fond  tlioughts  will  stray,  Thinking  of  old  friends.  Friends  far  a  -  way ! 


i 
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P'gi^^-ijjjifi-iprfM-dr^pi 


Homes  far  a  -  way, 
Friends  far  a -way. 


Far,  far  a  -  way, 
Far,  far  a  -  way, 


Homes  far  a  -  way, 
Friends  far  a  -  way. 


Far,  far    a  -  way. 
Far,  far    a  -  way. 


n|:ffif-irr:[iffi'i^^ 
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Far  a  -  way. 


Far  a  -  way. 


a  frequent  theme  of  discussion.  Who  does  not  know 
the  grand  effect  of  a  national  air  played  by  a  military 
band  previous  to  an  engagement  ?  The  very  coward 
is  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  the  strains  of  some  home 
or  national  melody.  There  is  no  feeling  implanted 
in  man's  nature,  which  so  veritably  deserves  the  name 
of  instinct  as  a  love  of  music.  To  the  soldier,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  war,  it  is  grateful  beyond  measure. 
On  his  weary  march,  it  takes  from  his  fatigue ;  in  dis- 
tant climes  it  carries  him  back  to  his  home;  in  the 
hour  of  battle  it  arouses  ambition  and  incites  to  noble 
deeds  of  courage.  Indeed,  music  is  one  of  the  most 
btBAfldal  addenda  to  military  impioYeinent«— J/iM#v. 


The  proprietor  of  the  Cyfaithfa  iron  works,  Wales, 
organized  among  his  men  a  brass  band,  which  met 
for  practice  once  a  week,  throughout  the  year.  They 
numbered  sixteen  instruments.  A  visitor  says,  he 
heard  them  perform  the  overture  to  2^ampa,the  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  and  FraDiavolo,  with  a  number  of  waltzes, 
polkas,  etc.  They  took  up  the  time  well,  and  the 
instruments  preserved  it  with  spirit  and  accuracy. 
These  men  were  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  had 
never  listened  to  other  bands.  Their  habits  and  man- 
ners, appeared  to  have  been  improved  under  the  soft- 
ening influence  of  music,  which,  from  a  doubtful  and 
difficult  expenmenty  had  become  a  pleasant  partime. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTY- FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBI^IC  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYI^VANIA. 


To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania, 

Genti,emen  :  The  statistical  tables 
which  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  required  by  law  to  prepare  for  the 
information  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature  and  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth give  totals  which  indicate  healthy 
growth  in  our  system  of  common  schools. 
The  growth  in  population  and  conse- 
quently in  the  number  of  children  to  be 
educated,  necessitates  an  annual  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and 
in  the  number  of  persons  required  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
election  of  borough  superintendents  as 
soon  as  the  population  reaches  five  thou- 
sand, relieves  the  pressure  of  work  upon 
the  county  superintendent  and  enables 
that  officer  to  give  more  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  remaining  schools  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Nevertheless  the  number 
of  schools  to  be  visited  and  the  territory 
which  must  be  covered  in  many  counties 
compels  the  superintendent  to  spread  his 
energies  over  too  large  an  area  and  pre- 
vents him  from  achieving  the  best  results 
of  school  supervision. 

Libraries. — ^There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  li- 
braries established  and  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools.    The  li- 


brary building  and  the  library  facilities 
which  the  school  board  of  Erie  has  pro- 
vided for  the  people  of  that  city  are  a 
source  of  local  pride  as  well  as  untold 
influence  for  good.  In  Reading  a  number 
of  public-spirited  citizens  raised  about 
$13,000  by  voluntary  contributions  for 
the  library  of  that  city,  thus  enabling  the 
managers  **to  lift  a  $10,000  mortgage  on 
property  worth  at  least  $30,000,  repair  the 
building  and  fit  up  in  adequate  fashion  an 
elegant  suite  of  library,  reading  and  lecture 
rooms.'*  Although  the  proposition  to 
give  the  school  board  representation  and 
a  majority  vote  in  the  management  of  the 
property  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $4,000  failed  of  accept- 
ance by  reason  of  the  adverse  legal  opm- 
ion  of  the  solicitor,  the  collection  of  10,- 
000  volumes  now  open  to  the  public  will 
greatly  benefit  the  teachers  and  the 
schools.  Honorable  B.  D.  Hamlin  gave 
to  Smethport  $4,000  for  a  school  library. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  the  balance  was 
invested  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
revenue  for  future  additions  to  the  li- 
brary. Comparatively  few  districts  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  recent  library 
legislation.  Voluntary  contributions, 
however,  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
taxes,  and  indicate  a  growing  interest  in 
good  literature  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
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trons  and  friends  of  the  public  schools. 
The  reports  of  the  superintendents  abound 
in  facts  that  show  now  bountifully  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  to  create  a  love  of 
good  books*  are  bearing  fruit.  A  youth 
who  has  acquired  the  power  to  read  will 
find  something  to  read,  and  it  is  wise 
economy  to  give  him  access  to  the  best 
literature  and  to  teach  him  how  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  men  of  every  age  and  race. 

Nbw  Buildings. — The  public  has 
grown  familiar  with  gifts  and  bequests  to 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Few  have  thought  of  the  good 
accomplished  by  donations  to  the  public 
schools.  Generosity  in  this  direction  de- 
serves special  mention. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  P.  H.  Glatfelter, 
of  Spring  Grove,  York  county,  proposed 
to  the  citizens  that  they  raise  $5000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  school  building, 

Promising  that  he  would  add  20,000  more, 
^he  offer  was  accepted  and  the  town  now 
has  a  fine  six-room  building. 

Magnificent  high  school  buildings  were 
erected  in  York,  Johnstown,  Huntingdon, 
Mahanoy  City.  Steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  erection  of  new  high  schools  in 
Bradford,  Chester,  Corry,  Oil  City.  New 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
every  growing  city  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  seating,  heating  and  ventilation  of 
these  buildings  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion; the  lighting  is  not  in  all  cases 
equally  satisfactory.  The  architect  needs 
the  advice  of  the  oculist ;  the  school 
board  should  see  to  it  that  the  counsels 
of  the  latter  are  heeded  and  not  ignored 
by  the  former. 

ADDITIONAL  SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Could  those  who  founded  the  school  sys- 
tem, return  to  visit  the  schools  of  to-day, 
they  would  .see  many  things  that  would 
fill  them  with  surprise  and  delight.  It 
would  fill  them  with  glad  sarprise  to  find 
music,  drawing,  cooking,  sewing  and 
work  in  wood  and  metal  taught  at  public 
expense.  It  would  cause  them  to  marvel 
if  in  the  kindergartens  maintained  by 
taxation  they  saw  play  utilized  for  the 
normal  development  of  the  child.  It  would 
fill  them  with  wonder  and  delight  to  be- 
hold the  operation  of  school  savings 
banks  by  which  pupils  are  taught  habits 
of  economy  ;  to  witness  the  organization 
of  Leagues  of  Good  Citizenship,  whose 
members  try  to  refrain  from  throwing 
paper,  bits  of  fruit  and  refuse  into  the 


streets,  from  injury  to  public  property, 
and  from  the  violation  of  the  ordinances- 
of  municipal  government.  They  would 
commend  mothers*  meetings,  arbor  day 
exercises,  and  commencements  in  high 
schools.  They  would  manifest  great  sur- 
prise on  learning  that  in  spite  of  the  lib- 
erality of  the  State  in  the  cause  of  ele- 
mentary and  higher  education,  no  appro- 
priations have  l^en  made  to  foster  town- 
ship high  schools,  for  it  was  the  cherished 
belief  of  Dr.  Burrowes  that  high  schools 
within  six  miles  of  one  another  would 
spring  into  existence  all  over  the  State. 
They  would  agree  with  the  advanced  ed- 
ucators of  our  day  that  at  this  time  no- 
more  beneficent  and  productive  invest- 
ment of  public  funds  could  be  made  than 
an  appropriation  to  give  all  the  pupils  in 
rural  districts  school  facilities  equal  to- 
those  offered  in  cities  or  in  Common- 
wealths with  more  advanced  ideas  on 
secondary  education. 

The  most  important  change  resulted 
from  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  a 
new  method  for  the  distribution  of  the 
annual  school  appropriation. 

RKSUWS  OP  NEW  I*AW  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

A  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  act  of  July,i5, 1897,  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  State  appropriation. 
In  most  instances  the  increase  in  the 
amount  received  occurred  in  districts  in 
which  the  average  per  school  (not  school 
house)  was  and  still  is  lower  than  in  the 
districts  which  suffered  a  decrease.  More- 
over, the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  still 
larger  than  in  the  districts  which  hereto- 
fore profited  so  largely  from  the  State's 
bounty. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  effect  upon 
the  length  of  the  term  and  the  salaries 
paid  to  teachers.  Full  returns  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  to  be  made  a  year 
hence.  Encouraging  reports  have  al- 
ready reached  the  department  from  many 
of  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  of 
the  State.  The  northern  tier  of  counties 
has  been  greatly  helped.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  more  mountainous  counties 
along  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Help 
was  greatly  needed  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts. With  the  maximum  tax  rate 
allowed  by  the  law  the  schools  in  some 
districts  could  not  be  kept  open  during 
six  months.  In  others  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  were  altogether  inadequate.  For 
instance,  one  superintendent  found  that 
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there  were  teachers  in  his  county  teaching 
for  four  dollars  less  per  year  than  it  cost  the 
county  on  an  average  to  keep  one  pauper. 
He  does  not  claim  that  the  county  spends 
too  much  on  its  paupers,  but  he  makes 
some  pertinent  remarks  which  deserve 
the  attention  of  every  legislator,  director 
and  citizen.     He  says  : 

*^  It  does  not  take  much  preparation  to  be  a 
pauper,  and  it  does  take  some  work  to  become 
even  a  poor  teacher.  ♦  *  * 

**  To  employ  cheap  labor  is  not  always  a  si^ 
of  wisdom.  It  may  be  and  often  is  the  opposite 
of  economy.  True  economy  consists  in  pa3ring 
fair  prices  for  goods  purchased  or  for  service 
rendered.  A  teacher  willing  to  teach  for  a 
series  of  years  at  twenty  dollars  a  month  is 
costly  at  that  price.  An  individual  worth  one 
hnuared  dollars  a  month  will  not  long  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  a  twenty-dollar  position. 
By  paying  poor  wages  we  drive  out  of  the  pro- 
fession the  skilled  teacher,  or  else  he  goes  where 
good  work  is  appreciated  and  compensated.  An 
individual  may  love  the  work,  but  he  owes  a 
duty  to  his  family  that  can  be  met  only  by  se- 
curing for  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  These 
are  not  bought  but  with  cold  cash.*' 

The  county  here  referred  to  is  not  a 
solitary  instance.  Taking  for  comparison 
the  figures  furnished  by  Cadwalader 
Biddle,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  showing  the  average  cost  of 
keeping  a  pauper  at  the  different  county 
homes  in  the  State,  and  comparing  these 
figures  with  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
in  the  school  year  1896-1897,  it  is  found 
that  in  more  than  a  dozen  counties  there 
were  teachers  who  received  less  per  year 
than  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a 
pauper.  In  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  counties  there  are  teachers  who  get 
only  a  small  sum  in  excess  of  what  it 
would  have  cost  the  cotmty  o£Scials  to 
keep  the  same  teachers  in  their  alms- 
houses. The  average  cost  per  inmate 
throughout  the  state  is  $2.66  per  week, 
or  $138.32  per  annum.  No  one  will 
claim  that  the  indigent  and  the  unfortu- 
nate are  too  well  cared  for.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  teachers  who  receive  for  the 
annual  term  a  sum  below  or  even  slightly 
in  excess  of  this  amount  can  make  very 
little  preparation  for  their  work.  To  ex- 
pect first-class  work  of  them  is  to  expect 
impossibilities.  The  struggle  for  bread 
exhausts  their  energies;  they  can  not  buy 
books  on  teaching  or  other  profession^ 
literature.  To  talk  to  them  of  attending 
a  normal  school  is  mockery.  To  them 
may  be  applied  Robinson  Crusoe's  de- 
scription of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  last 
century.  *  *  The  men  of  labor  spent  their 
strength  in  daily  struggling  for  bread  to 


maintain  the  vital  strength  they  labored 
with,  so  living  in  a  daily  circulation  of 
sorrow,  living  but  to  work  (teach),  work- 
ing (teaching)  but  to  live,  as  if  daily 
bread  were  the  only  end  of  wearisome 
life,  and  a  wearisome  life  the  only  occa- 
sion  of  daily  bread." 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  children  who 
grow  up  under  such  circumstances  ?  It 
is  by  the  merest  accident  that  they  get 
good  instruction.  Taught  by  those  who 
get  inadequate  support  from  their  work, 
at  school  not  more  than  half  the  year,  they 
must  enter  life  handicapped  in  competi- 
tion with  those  who  enjoyed  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  more  favored  localities. 
If  times  are  hard  now  for  the  parents,  how 
much  harder  will  the  lot  of  their  children 
be  when  facing  the  sharper  competition 
and  the  fiercer  struggles  of  the  next  cen- 
tury ?  A  lengthening  of  the  school  term 
at  present  wages  will  improve  the  teach- 
er's lot,  the  pupil's  chances  of  success, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  future  in- 
habitants of  the  rural  districts. 

Upwards  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  State 
revenues  are  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  schools.  These  revenues  are  not 
derived  from  taxing  farms  and  real  es- 
tate. It  is  the  contribution  which  rail- 
roads, corporations  and  those  who  have 
money  on  interest  are  making  towards 
popular  education.  The  common  school 
system  was  founded  upon  the  theory 
that  the  State  owes  every  one  of  its  chil- 
dren an  education  more  or  less  complete, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  con- 
tribute by  taxation  a  just  share  of  his 
means  towards  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  Since  it  pays  every  gov- 
ernment to  banish  illiteracy  from  the 
realm,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  in 
power  to  make  good  schools  possible  in 
the  remotest  and  most  sparsely  settled 
districts.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
new  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  school 
appropriation  is  a  righteous  measure.  It 
still  gives  the  cities  more  per  teacher 
than  the  rural  districts  receive,  and  thus 
continues  to  favor  thecommuniiies  whose 
increase  in  population  requires  an  annupi 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
the  erection  of  additional  edifices  for 
school  purposes. 

DURATION  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

The    length    of   time    during    which 

pupils  attend  the  public    schools,   is  a 

question  in  regard  to  which  very  mis- 

I  leading  statements  appear  in  the  news- 
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papers.  Usually  there  are  no  statistics 
at  band  by  wbicb  tbe  accuracy  of  tbese 
statements  can  be  tested.  The  records 
kept  in  successive  grades  are  seldom 
tabulated  so  as  to  show  the  school  career 
of  individual  pupils.  The  principal  of 
the  Mt.  Washington  schools  in  Pitts- 
burgh, R.  M.  Cargo,  has  for  years  taken 
:great  pains  to  trace  his  pupils  from  grade 
to  grade,  and  for  the  information  of  the 
•^school  department  he  kindly  prepared 
the  figures  in  the  following  letter,  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  those  entering  the 
primary  school  and  remaining  during 
successive  years  up  to  the  seventh  grade: 

Pittsburg,  May  i6,  1898. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schabpper: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  our  rec- 
ords for  the  information  you  asked  for 
and  have  tabulated  the  results.  The 
pupils  counted  are  first  year  pupils — 
average  age  about  six  years.  I  have 
arran^;ed  them  in  years  from  1890  to 
1897  inclusive — giving  the  numb«:  ad- 
mitted yearly  and  the  number  reported 
each  succeeding  year,  and  per  cent. 


Mt 

Year. 

ad 
Year. 

Year. 
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Year. 

^.. 

6th 
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146  p 
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88 
73 
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95 
"4 

% 
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ai3 
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too 
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150  QI 

lis  78 

15472* 

\^ 

^ 

1X8 

71' 

•1: 

x»97. 

174 

100 
100 

lOO* 

X7a 

s. 

13a 

»o» 

'1,516 

*  Enrolled  this  Bession. 

These  figures  show  that  in  the  schools 
of  Mt.  Washington  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  children  remain  at  school  dur- 
ing successive  years  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Undoubtedly  the  figures  would 
vary  for  diflferent  sections  of  the  same 
city  or  of  the  same  county,  but  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  still  more  credit- 
able to  our  school  system  if  the  pupils 
whose  parents  removed  from  the  district 
had  been  traced  through  the  schools  to 
which  they  were  thereby  transferred.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  figures  how  many  children  complete 
in  the  lower  grades  all  the  schooling  they 
ever  get,  and  how  important  it  is  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 


lish education  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  and  efibrt. 

Superintendent  James  M.  Coughlin 
gives  in  his  annual  report  (see  page  263), 
some  interesting  fignres  based  upon  the 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  city  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  He  finds  that  67  per  cent,  of  the 
first  class  promoted  from  the  lowest  prim- 
ary grade  have  continued  through  the 
entire  elementary  course  up  to  the  highest 
grade  in  the  grammar  department.  His 
records  show  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  entering  the  lowest  grade  have 
finally  been  promoted  to  the  high  school. 
Other  cities  will  doubtless  show  similar 
results.  The  assertion  so  confidently 
made  that  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter 
the  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools 
remain  less  than  two  years,  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  facts.  The  losses  on  the 
records  of  attendance  out  of  which  capital 
has  been  made  against  the  public  schools, 
are  partly  explained  by  the  removal  of 
the  parents  to  other  school  districts,  and 
partly  by  the  number  of  children  who  die 
in  early  life.  But  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  an  improvement  in  the 
attendance  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  laws  making  attendance  compulsory 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  case  of  the 
unemployed  and  in  the  case  of  the  others 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  Modern  laws 
are  securing  to  the  child  the  right  to 
know,  as  well  as  the  right  to  grow. 

TBACHBRS  SHOULD  KNOW  MORE  THAN 
THEY  TEACH. 

The  act  of  June  28,  1895,  contemplates 
the  employment  in  every  high  school  of 
at  least  one  teacber  legally  certified  to 
teach  book-keeping,  civics,  general  his- 
tory, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
including  plane  surveying,  rhetoric,  Eng- 
lish literature,  Latin,  including  Caesar, 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  the  elements  of  the 
following  branches:  Physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  geology  and  zoology,  including 
entomology.  Since  it  has  long  been  an 
established  principle  of  law  that  no  one 
shall  be  employed  to  teach  any  branch  or 
branches  of  learning  not  enumerated  in 
his  or  her  certificate,  many  persons  drew 
the  incorrect  and  unwarranted  conclusion 
that  all  the  branches  above  specified  were 
to  be  taught  in  the  average  township  high 
school. 

Teachers  should  know  more  than  they 
are  required  to  teach.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  teacher  who  has  mastered 
calculus  and  the  higher   mathematics^ 
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will  teach  algebra  and  geometry  better 
than  the  teacher  who  has  simply  gone 
over  the  ground  covered  by  a  high  school 
course.  The  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
are  seldom  well  taught  by  those  who  have 
spent  only  a  year  or  two  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages.  Nature  study  as 
conducted  in  the  lower  schools  is  often 
a  failure,  because  the  teachers  and  their 
supervisors  know  very  little  of  the  natural 
sciences.  The  superficial  work  for  which 
many  pupils  are  blamed  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  courses 
of  study  as  to  the  lack  of  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  those  who  teach.  The  cur- 
riculum is  not  too  full,  but  teachers  are 
too  empty. 

From  the  organization  of  the  school 
system  the  primary  teachers  have  been 
expected  to  know  more  than  they  teach. 
The  public  is  beginning  to  make  the 
same  demand  of  those  who  teach  in  the 
high  school.  The  records  of  the  applica- 
tions for  teachers  kept  by  the  bureaus 
show  that  this  demand  is  growing,  and 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
teachers  will  no  longer  announce  their 
unfitness  for  the  most  lucrative  positions 
by  attaching  to  their  names  the  initials 
of  a  degree  showing  that  they  have  only 
graduated  in  an  elementary  course. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

The  philosopher  Kant  used  to  say  that 
out  of  wood  so  crooked  as  that  of  which 
man  is  made,  nothing  absolutely  straight 
can  ever  be  formed.  Those  who  do  not 
accept  this  dictum  of  the  philosopher  will 
surely  admit  that  it  is  far  easier  to  make 
wood  grow  straight  by  training  the  sap- 
ling than  to  straighten  it  after  the  sapling 
has  developed  into  a  tree.  Every  move- 
ment for  reform,  if  it  has  been  thoroughly 
successful,  has  ultimately  sought  to  lay 
hold  of  the  child.  Whether  the  move- 
ment be  one  for  reform,  or  for  gain  or  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument,  the  child  is 
always  thought  of  as  means  to  an  end. 
The  movements  to  beautify  Mount  Ver- 
non, to  erect  monuments  in  honor  of  La- 
fayette and  of  the  survivors  of  the  Maine, 
and  to  gather  funds  for  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, are  well  known  examples.  But  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  that  in  Eng- 
land during  the  first  half  of  this  century 
huge  profits  were  extracted  from  the 
labor  of  little  children,  and  the  race  was 
stunted  and  starved  while  mill  owners, 
land  owners  and  stock  jobbers  collected 
their  millions  from  the  toil  of  those  whose 


wages  they  regulated  and  whose  strength 
they  exhausted.  Little  folks  were  forced 
to  carry  heavy  baskets  of  coal  up  high 
ladders,  and  dragged  the  coal  bunkers 
where  horses  and  mules  could  not  get 
along  on  account  of  the  narrow  openings; 
and  **  if  they  faltered  during  their  labor, 
they  were  mercilessly  flogged  with  leath- 
ern straps  by  the  overseer.**  The  tales 
of  horror  told  in  the  English  government 
reports  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  regu- 
lating the  hours  and  limiting  the  age  at 
which  children  can  be  put  to  work  in  the 
mine  and  in  the  factory.  At  least  the 
right  of  the  child  to  grow  was  thereby 
secured.  The  laws  making  attendance 
at  school  compulsory  aim  to  secure  to  the 
child  the  right  to  know.  The  law  re- 
quiring physiology  and  hygiene  to  be 
taught  with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  aims 
to  secure  to  the  child  the  right  both  to 
know  and  to  grow.  The  greatest  enemy 
of  boyhood  is  the  cigarette.  To  fight  this 
enemy  anti-tobacco  leagues  have  been 
formed  for  the  sake  of  making  effective 
the  instruction  of  the  teacher.  The  forms 
of  intemperance  which  hurt  childhood 
most,  are  intemperance  in  eating,  in 
playing,  in  working,  occasionally  in  rest- 
ing. Hence  while  instruction  is  given 
upon  the  efiects  of  strong  drink,  temper- 
ance in  all  things  should  be  taught  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  hygiene.  Unneces- 
sary friction  has  been  caused  by  persons 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  temperance  who 
assume  that  the  world  is  against  them  on 
the  question  of  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction. A  more  serious  mistake  could 
not  be  made.  The  public  mind  of  to-day 
is  in  favor  of  scientific  instruction  on  all 
questions.  Science  is  the  knowledge  of 
things  in  their  causes  and  relations.  Re- 
garding intemperance  as  a  cause,  its  evil 
efiects  can  be  taught  with  universal  ap- 
proval. Regarding  intemperance  as  an 
effect,  who  would  dare  to  oppose  instruc- 
tion upon  the  various  causes  which  beget 
this  vice,  bad  cooking  not  excepted. 

Equally  well  agreed  are  all  men  that  the 
causes  as  well  as  the  effects  of  the  virtue 
called  temperance,  as  well  as  other  virtues, 
should  be  taught.  Only  we  should  be- 
ware of  committing  the  mistakes  of  the 
Greeks  over  again.  Socrates  taught  that 
the  reason  why  men  failed  to  do  right  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know 
the  right,  that  the  way  to  reform  men  is 
to  inK>rm  them.  Parents  and  teachers 
sooner  or  later  discover  the  difference  be- 
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tween  knowledge  and  virtue.  Knowledge 
is  a  matter  of  the  intellect ;  and  it  may 
utterly  fail  to  touch  the  heart,  out  of 
which  are  the  issues  of  life.  Virtue,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  of  the  will 
and  has  to  do  with  conduct.  To  teach 
virtue  the  instruction  must  reach  deeper 
than  the  intellect;  it  must  touch  the 
heart,  enlist  the  will  and  cause  the  indi- 
vidual to  array  himself  heart  and  soul,  in 
sentiment  and  will,  through  motive  and 
aim,  on  the  side  of  right  and  of  the  good. 
Mere  knowledge  of  the  eflFect  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  will  not  cure  the  cigar- 
ette habit,  or  save  a  growing  youth  from 
the  evils  of  strong  drink.  Hence  the 
teacher  needs  not  merely  scientific  infor- 
mation, but  also  tact  and  judgment  so  as 
not  to  arouse  prejudices  which  block  en- 
trance to  the  heart  and  prevent  the  oper- 
ation of  influences  that  quicken  the  soul, 
guide  the  will,  mould  the  life  and  stamp 
their  impress  upon  character.  The  child 
of  the  brewer,  of  the  distiller  and  of  the 
tobacco  grower  should  be  taught  so  skil- 
fally  as  not  to  destroy  the  reverence  and 
honor  every  child  owes  its  parents  in 
spite  of  their  shortcomings  and  imperfec- 
tions. If  parents  and  teachers  were  to 
have  only  the  measure  of  respect  and 
obedience  which  they  earn  by  faultless 
life  and  conduct,  there  would  be  far  less 
filial  piety  and  far  less  reverence  for  the 
teacher. 

GOOD  TBACHBRS. 

The  eflBciency  of  a  school  system  ulti- 
mately resolves  itself  into  the  i>roblem  of 
the  best  methods  of  securing  good 
teachers.  Considerations  of  sex,  race, 
locality,  nationality,  political  and  eccles- 
iastical affiliations  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance as  compared  with  the  selection 
of  teachers  who  will  best  fit  the  pupils  for 
good  citizenship  and  for  the  other  func- 
tions of  complete  living. 

If  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  peda- 
gogy in  our  colleges  and  universities 
will  increase  the  supply  of  good  teachers, 
let  such  chairs  be  endowed  at  public  ex- 
pense or  by  private  benefaction.  If  a 
city  can  most  easily  get  a  supply  of  good 
teachers  by  maintaining  teachers'  courses 
in  connection  with  the  high  school  or  by 
the  organization  of  a  city  normal  school, 
let  that  step  be  taken,  though  it  militate 
against  the  growth  of  the  normal  schools 
established  by  the  State.  Even  the  gath- 
ering of  the  teachers  for  a  drill  of  five  or 
six  weeks  at  some  prominent  place  in  the 
county    may   sometimes   be  justifiable, 


although  the  experienced  teachers  seldom 
attend  after  the  second  year,  and  the 
policy,  if  long  pursued,  tends  to  flood  the 
rural  schools  with  youthful  applicants 
who  have  made  special  preparation  for 
an  examination,  but  lack  the  discipline 
and  culture  resulting  from  regular  courses 
of  study.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  maintain  a 
rigid  standard,  and  to  certificate  only 
those  whose  scholarship  and  experience 
give  promise  of  success  in  the  school- 
room. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  State 
normal  school  has  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence the  old  academy.  Pennsylvania 
has  more  academies  and  private  schools 
now  than  before  the  normal  schools  were 
established.  The  normal  school,  by 
reason  of  the  superior  work  of  its  care- 
fully trained  teachers,  may  have  made  it 
impossible  for  an  inferior  academy  of  the 
old  type  to  exist.  In  education,  as  in 
other  realms,  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  holds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
long  list  of  collegiate,  scientific  and  sec- 
ondary schools  (intermediate  between 
grammar  grades  and  university  work) 
which  now  flourish,  not  as  training 
schools  for  teachers,  but  as  schools  sup- 
plying other  needs  of  the  community, 
shows  that  such  schools  can  flourish 
alongside  of  the  public  schools.  It  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  private 
schools,  church  schools  and  academies 
with  a  specific  aim  like  the  preparation 
of  students  for  college,  will  flourish 
whenever  they  give  an  education  free 
from  the  drawbacks  and  obstacles  against 
which  the  public  schools  in  many  places 
are  forced  to  contend.  In  the  selection 
of  teachers,  in  the  shaping  of  the  courses 
of  study  for  specific  ends,  in  economy  of 
time  and  effort,  in  the  personal  care 
which  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  individ- 
ual, the  private  school  can  offer  advant- 
ages which  will  be  sought  after  by  par- 
ents with  ample  means  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  give  their  children  the  best  edu- 
cational facilities.  The  list  of  such 
schools  in  this  year's  report  is  very  large; 
but  it  may  not  be  complete,  because 
many  of  these  schools  do  not  feel  it  their 
duty  to  report  to  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

If  these  private  schools  should  under- 
take the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
and  if  the  School  Department  should 
make  the  same  demands  of  them  as  it 
now   makes   upon    the    State   Normal 
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schools,  large  endowments  would  be 
needed  for  their  support.  The  State 
normal  schools  maintain  at  considerable 
expense  a  corps  of  experts  to  supervise 
the  work  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and  the 
authorities  recognize  the  imperative  need 
of  more  extensive  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  the  schools  of  observation  and 
practice.  A  normal  school  with  500 
students  preparing  to  teach,  needs  a 
model  school  with  accommodations  for 
an  equal  number  of  pupils. 

**  Public  education,"  says  Spalding, 
**  is  a  people's  deliberate  eflFort  to  form  a 
nobler  race  of  men.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance,  because  other  things  which 
the  national  life  fosters,  as  growth  of 
population,  increase  of  wealth,  abundance 
of  food,  comfort,  facility  of  travel  and 
transportation,  political,  social  and  relig- 
ious freedom,  are  but  means  to  the  one 
end  of  human  effort,  which  is  to  make 
man  himself  wise,  strong,  loving,  rever- 
ent, pure  and  fair.*' 

With  this  end  in  view  we  levy  taxes, 
erect  buildings,  devise  school  systems, 
prescribe  courses  of  study,  purchase 
books  and  apparatus,  maintain  libraries 
and  laboratories ;  but  of  all  these  means 
and  agencies  not  one  is  so  potent  as  the 
living  teacher.  In  school  legislation  and 
administration  everything  should  be 
avoided  that  will  tend  to  diminish  the 
scholarship,  lessen  the  skill  or  lower  the 
character  of  those  who  teach;  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  that  will  enhance 
the  eflSciency  of  the  teachers.  The  en- 
nobling of  the  race  depends  upon  the  up-  j 
building  and  improvement  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  | 

Respectfully  submitted,  j 

Nathan  C.  Schakffer,  | 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  \ 

STATISTICAI.  STATEMENT 
Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

for  tne  School  Year  ending  fune  6,  i8g8^ — 

including  Philadelphia,  \ 

Number  of  school  districts    .   .   .  2,490 

Number  of  schools 27,347 

Number  of  graded  schools  .   .   .    .  16,842 

Number  of  superintendents  .   .   .  140 

Number  of  male  teachers  ....  9»348 

Number  of  female  teachers  .   .    .  18,732 

Whole  number  of  teachers  .  .  .  28,080 
Average  salaries  of  male  teachers 

per  month $42  69 

Average  salaries  female  teachers 

per  month 38  45  . 

Average  school  term,  in  months  .  7.97  j 

Whole  number  of  pupils    ....  1,143,100  ; 

Average  number  of  pupils  daily,  .  864,626  ) 


Cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing, 
building,  renting,  etc 13,484,028  61 

Teachers'  wages io,332,759  97 

Cost  of  school  text-books  ....       699,246  18 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other  than 
text-books,  includiu)?  majjs, 
globes,  etc.,  not  including  Phil- 
adelphia ..••....••• 

Fuel,  contigencies,  fees  of  collect- 
ors and  other  expenses  .... 

Total  expenditures 

State  appropriation  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  7,  1897   .   .   . 

Estimated  valne  of  school  property 
from  last  year's  report  .... 


433,106  68 

4,695,259  87 
19,644,401.31 

5,500,000  ©o 

48,917,002  59 

Items  compared  tenth  those  of  the  Preceding 
Year^  euding  June  7,  iSgy,  including  Phila- 
delphia. 

Net  increase  in  number  of  dis- 
tricts      9 

Increase  in  number  of  schools  .   .  641 

Increase    in    number  of  graded 
schools i>i44 

Increase    in    namber    ol     male 
teachers 447 

Increase   in    number   of   female 
teachers 204 

Decrease  in  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month $1  <>3 

Increase  in  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month 34 

Increase  in  length  of  school  term, 
in  months .05 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils  .  .  33,228 

Increase  in  teachers'  wa^^es  $282,847  52 

Decrease  in  cost  of  buildings,  pur- 
chasing and  renting 204,575  75 

Decrease  in  cost  of  fuel,  contin- 
gencies, debts  and  interest  paid         71,031  39 

Condition  of  System,  not  Including  Philadel- 
phia, zvith  comparisons. 

Increase. 

Number  of  districts  2,489  8 

Number  of  schools .  23,983  532 

Number  of  pupils    .  999>7I9  28,382 

Average  daily  attend- 
ance   746,334  22,223 

Per  cent,  attendance.  89  3 

Average  length  school 
term  in  months  .   .  7.69  .03 

No.  male  teachers  .  9,158  441 

No.  female  teachers.  15,558  loi 

Whole  number  of 
teachers 24,716  542 

Average  salary  of 
male  teachers  per 
month I41  06  decrease,  .26 

Average  salary  of  ie- 
male  teachers  per 
month 32  50  decrease,  .36 

Cost  of  school  sup- 
pi  ies  other  than  text 
books 433,106  68      |20,77i  05 

Teachers'  wages  .   .    8,020,396  84      181,180  39 

Fuel  and  contingen- 
gencies 4,095,817  03  8,798  49 

Cost  of  text-books  .       546,506  13  2,962  41 

Purchasing,  building 
and  repairs  ....  2,933,843  23  dc,  362,450  91 

Total  expenditures  .  16,029,669  91  dc.  56,335  55 
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Average  number    of 

mills  ou  dollar  for 

school  purposes  .  3.14  decrease,  .69 

Average  number   of 

mills  on  dollar  for 

building  purposess  1.64  decrease,  i .  24 

Amount  of  tax  levied,  9,725,229  60    1374,218  29 

Statistics  for  Philadelphia, 

Number  of  schools 3,364 

Number  of  male  teachers  ....  190 

Number  of  female  teachers  .   .  3, 174 
Average  salary  of  male  teachers 

per  mon^ |i2i  93 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers 

per  month 67  61 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end 

of  year 143.381 

Average  attendance 128,292 

Teachers'  wages 12,312,363  13 

Cost  of  school  houses  and  repairs,  550,185  38 
Cost  of  books,  fuel,  stationery  and 

continxencies 752,182  89 


A  WONDER-BOX. 


IT  is  a  very  little  box.  It  is  black,  and 
round  much  like  a  ball.  It  has  no  lid. 
There  is  no  key  to  it.  There  seems  to  be 
no  way  to  open  it. 

But  the  box  really  can  be  opened,  only 
it  must  be  done  in  just  the  right  way,  or 
nothing  will  be  found  in  it. 

Neither  you  nor  I  can  open  it  in  the 
right  way.  If  we  should  take  a  strong 
knife  and  cut  it  open,  we  should  say, 
"Why,  there  is  nothing  in  it;  it  is  only 
a  little  solid  ball  all  the  way  through. 
The  next  time  we  find  one  we  shall 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  it.  We  shall 
just  throw  it  away."    And  so  we  do. 

Out  upon  the  ground  the  little  round 
ball  goes  sailing  from  our  hands. 

It  rests  upon  the  soft  brown  earth.  It 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ground. 
Now  it  can  not  be  seen.  It  seems  to  be 
gone  forever. 

Not  so.  The  maker  of  the  wonder-box 
has  not  forgotten  it.  He  knows  how  to 
open  it.  He  sends  some  little  fairies  to 
unlock  it. 

The  rain-fairy  comes  to  the  little  box 
and  taps  upon  it.    I/) !  it  grows  bigger. 

The  Sunshine-fairy  calls  from  above. 
Now  the  box  begins  to  open.  Up  into 
the  air  springs  a  tiny  ^een-coated  mes- 
senger. Down  deeper  into  the  earth  go 
slender  white  runners. 

Higher  and  higher  grows  the  vine, — 
for  a  vine  it  is.  Deeper  and  wider  spread 
the  roots. 

No  magician  ever  took  so  much  out  of 
so  small  a  box  as  the  Rain  fairy  and  Sun- 


shine fairy  have  called  from  this  tiny 
wonder-box  in  the  ground.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  not  so  strange,  for  this  little  box 
was  a  real  live  thing.  But  it  was  fast 
asleep.  The  good  fairies  have  waked  it 
up,  and  it  is  t^ginning  to  eat  and  grow. 
It  is  growing  for  something,  too. 

It  is  going  to  make  more  wonder-boxes, 
and  leave  in  them  the  power  with  which 
it  itself  started. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  has  nothing  to 
make  them  of,  except  the  moisture,  the 
air,  and  the  sunshine. 

But  it  goes  on  with  its  work,  until  at 
last,  behold  what  it  has  done, — ^roots, 
stem,  leaves,  buds,  flowers,  seeds,  —  a 
hundred  times  itself  has  this  one  little 
wonder-box  brought  forth ! 

Every  seed  is  just  such  a  wonder-box. 
Although  some  of  them  are  so  tiny,  each 
has  this  strange  power. 

Some  hold  trees,  some  little  plants, 
some  big  ones— plants  of  different  sizes, 
shapes,  and  kinds. 

No  seed  ever  makes  a  mistake.  It  is 
sure  to  make  a  plant  and  seeds  just  like 
itself. — From  Beginner's  Reader^  pub- 
lished  by  D.  C  Heath  &  Company, 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 


BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 


IT  was  as  perfect  an  April  day  as  ever 
dawned  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  April  11,  1835,  when  earn- 
est men  with  determined  step  went  up  the 
hill  to  the  state  house  at  Harrisburg  to 
engage  in  one  of  the  most  determined 
contests  ever  waged  in  any  legislature. 

The  fight  for  the  free  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania  was  begun  in  1831,  when 
an  act  was  passed  creating  a  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  which 
would  amount  to  $2,000,000  in  ten  years. 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and  Pittsburg 
had  previously  provided  for  public  edu- 
cation. In  1827  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  its 
persistent  activity  was  largely  due  the 
agitation  and  mild  legislation  of  1831, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools 
in  1834.  Governor  Wolf,  in  his  inaugural 
in  1 83 1,  pleaded  earnestly  for  a  school  law, 
and  in  his  annual  message  in  1833-34,  he 
devoted  nearly  the  entire  document  to  this 
issue.  The  session  following  was  largely 
devoted  to  showing  the  need  of  some  leg- 
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islation  for  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  a  general  school  bill  was  passed  al- 
most nnanimously.  This  went  into  eflFect 
on  the  third  Friday  of  the  September  fol- 
lowing, 1834,  by  the  election  of  school 
directors  in  each  district  in  the  state,  and 
the  meeting  of  these  directors  in  each 
county  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  assessment  of  taxes  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  country  town- 
ships had  not  awoke  to  an  appreciation 
of  what  was  planned  for  them  until  the 
sherife  notified  the  people  of  the  Septem- 
ber meeting ;  then  the  opposition  was  as 
intense  as  a  cyclone.  Of  the  987  districts 
in  the  state,  485  either  voted  outright 
against  the  system  or  defied  the  law  stub- 
bornly. Political  party  ties  and  church 
relations  were  rudely  broken  in  the  mad 
antagonisms  created.  In  some  communi- 
ties tree-school  men  were  heartlessly  boy- 
cotted and  ruined  in  business.  Enmities 
were  created  that  outlasted  the  lifetime  of 
those  concerned. 

The  excitement  was  at  its  height  in  the 
winter  preceding  the  legislative  battle  of 
April  II,  1835.  The  stock  arguments 
were  that  the  education  of  the  masses 
would  breed  idleness,  vice  and  crime ; 
that  the  people  would  be  impoverished 
and  even  bankrupted  if  forced  to  support 
public  schools,  that  were  opprobriously 
characterized,  V*  forced  schools.** 

Governor  Wolf  had  been  four  years  in 
office,  and,  though  his  advocacy  of  the 
free  school  measure  jeopardized  his  polit- 
ical future,  he  heroically  defended  the  law 
in  his  annual  message  that  year,  and 
staked  all  upon  the  retention  of  the  law 
upon  the  statute-book.  Almost  the  only 
subject  before  the  legislature  from  early 
December  to  April  was  the  question  of 
the  school  law.  By  common  consent  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought  to  a  finish  on 
April  II.  As  the  legislators  walked  up 
the  hill  on  that  balmiest  of  spring  morn- 
ings, the  friends  of  the  bill  said:  *'It  is 
God's  day.  We  must  win."  When  the 
chaplain  rose  for  prayer,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  he  besought 
Almighty  God  to  lay  bare  his  strong  right 
arm  and  save  the  state  from  that  poverty 
and  bankruptcy  which  were  sure  to  follow 
if  the  people  were  to  have  their  property 
wrested  from  them  for  the  education  of 
all  the  children.  **'Tis  God's  day,  'tis 
his  day,"  whispered  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.     **  Didn't  3'e  hear  his  minister  ?  " 

The  battle  oijened  with  every  leader 
ready  with    weightiest   arguments  and 


hottest  shot.  More  and  more  intense 
grew  the  conflict,  both  sides  struggling 
for  the  votes  of  those  who  had  not  an- 
nounced themselves  on  either  side.  As 
the  crisis  approached,  Thaddeus  Stevens 
stepped  to  the  front  and  met  the  assail- 
ants with  such  strength  of  logic,  brilli- 
ancy of  rhetoric,  nobility  of  purpose,  and 
magnanimity  of  spirit  that  the  bill  was 
saved,  and  dangerous  opposition  ended 
for  all  time.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  by  one 
speech,  saved  the  free  school  system  to 
Pennsylvania. 

It  was  my  rare  privilege,  at  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  some  years  since,  to  hear  the  story 
of  that  day  from  one  who  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  and  his  description  of  the 
day,  the  prayer  (!!),  the  combatants,  and 
notably  the  glorious  statesmanship  and 
magic  eloquence  of  Mr.  Stevens,  was  an 
event  of  a  life-time.  Whether  judged  by 
its  intellectual  vigor,  intensity  of  devo- 
tion, forensic  skill,  immediate  or  far- 
reaching  consequences,  there  has  been 
no  other  educational  address  to  equal 
this  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
women  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  had 
the  entire  speech  printed  upon  a  silk  ban- 
ner and  presented  to  Mr.  Stevens,  and  in 
later  life  he  pronounced  this  bis  most 
precious  possession. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, bom  April  4,  1792.  His  father  was 
a  poor  farmer,  and  his  mother  an  emi- 
nently energetic  woman,  who,  by  her 
own  toil  and  economy,  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  work  his  way  through  col- 
lege— he  earning  something  by  cobbling 
and  teaching  by  turns.  Upon  graduation 
from  Dartmouth,  1814,  to  which  college 
he  had  gone  after  spending  a  year  or  twa 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  he  went  to 
York,  Pennsylvania,  as  assistant  in  the 
academy,  studying  law  meanwhile  for 
some  two  years.  When  he  was  ready 
for  practice  he  was  met  by  a  rule  just 
passed  by  the  bar  association,  presum- 
ably for  his  discomfiture,  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  who  had  had  other 
occupation  while  studying  law.  He  met 
his  enemies'  attack  by  going  over  into 
Maryland,  where  a  court  was  in  session 
with  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges  of 
the  day  upon  the  bench,  passed  the  ex- 
amination, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  returned  and  opened  a  law  office,  but 
was  so  bitterly  opposed  by  all  the  law- 
yers that  he  could  get  no  practice,  and 
despaired  of  success  until  unexpectedly 
he  secured  as  a  client  a  murderer  wha 
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was  so  unpopular  that  no  lawyer  would 
take  his  case.  Their  mutual  unpopularity 
gave  Stevens  a  rare  opportunity,  which  he 
improved ;  and  though  he  did  not  clear  his 
client,  the  brilliancy  and  adroitness  of  his 
conduct  of  the  case  made  him  at  once  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  county. 

He  was  still  politically  and  personally 
antagonized,  and  his  legal  reputation  was 
purely  local.  The  school  bill  had  become 
so  unpopular  that  its  friends  in  the  legis- 
lature of  1834  were  nearly  all  defeated  for 
re-election,  and  Mr.  Stevens  barely  es- 
caped defeat.  His  constituents  in  the  now 
famous  town  of  Gettysburg  and  vicinity, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  instructed 
him  to  oppose  the  bill.  On  the  contrary, 
he  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  defying  their 
instructions,  made  probably  the  greatest 
speech  of  his  life,  a  speech  so  eloquent 
and  powerful  that  it  gave  him  at  once 
a  very  wide  reputation.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  Congressmen  in  the  most 
heroic  period  of  the  century,  but  he  never 
forgot  that  defending  an  unpopular  client 
gave  him  professional  prosperity,  and 
championing  an  unpopular  cause,  politi- 
cal preferment ;  and  the  black  man  in  his 
darkest  days  had  no  abler  defender. 

When  he  made  his  first  great  speech  in 
the  national  House  of  Representatives, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  called  a 
special  conference  and  it  was  said:  "  Our 
enemy  has  a  general  now.  We  cannot 
buy  him,  we  cannot  allure  him  with 
oflBce,  we  cannot  seduce  him.  He  is  in 
earnest.  He  is  bold.  We  can  neither  flat- 
ter nor  frighten  him.** 

He  was  the  recognized  leader  in  Con- 
gress at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  re- 
mained its  leader  until  his  death  [August 
II,  1868].  He  did  heroic  service  for  hu- 
manity during  his  long  Congressional 
life.  He  made  many  great  speeches  in 
the  days  of  Webster  and  Everett,  Sumner 
and  Lincoln,  but  his  greatest  service  for 
humanity  was  in  preventing  the  repeal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  free  school  law  by 
which,  amended  and  improved  from  time 
to  time,  in  many  of  its  essential  features, 
nearly  a  million  children  are  being  edu- 
cated each  year,  and  to  which  the  State 
annually  contributes  $5,500,000. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-two  he  wrote: 
*'  I  have  been  thirty  years  in  public  life. 
When  I  review  all  the  measures  in  which 
I  have  taken  part,  some  of  them  very  im- 
portant, I  see  none  in  which  I  feel  so 
much  pleasure,  perhaps  I  may  be  excused 
ior  saying  pride,  as  in  the  free  school 


system  of  Pennsylvania.  When  I  en- 
tered the  legislature  thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a  school  in  any  part  of  the 
State  where  the  children  of  the  poor  could 
acquire  common  education  without  re- 
cording themselves  paupers.  Now  there 
is  no  obscure  spot  within  the  broad  limits 
of  Pennsylvania  where  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  do  not  meet  in 
common  schools  on  equal  terms." 

Greatest  honors  are  ever  to  be  won  by 
whoever  can  contribute  anything  sub- 
stantial by  way  of  leadership  to  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  a  great  nation.  Per- 
haps no  one,  Horace  Mann  and  Henry 
Barnard  excepted,  has  contributed  more 
to  the  cause  of  American  schools  than 
Thaddeus  Stevens  by  his  great  speech  at 
this  critical  era  in  their  history.  Some 
passages  from  this  speech  are  here  given: 

''  It  would  seem  to  be  humiliating  to  be 
under  the  necessity,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  entering  into  a  formal  argument  to 
prove  the  utility,  and  to  free  governments 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  education.  More 
than  2,000  years  ago  the  deity  who  presided 
over  intellectual  endowment  ranked  highest 
for  dignity,  chastity,  and  virtue,  among  the 
goddesses  worshipped  by  cultivated  pagans. 

**  If  an  elective  republic  is  to  endure  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  every  elector  must 
have  sufficient  information  to  direct  wisely 
the  leii^islatures,  the  ambassadors,  and  the 
executive  of  the  nation;  for  some  part  of  all 
these  things,  some  agency  in  approving  or 
disapproving  of  them,  falls  to  every  freeman. 

"The  industrious,  thrifty,  rich  farmer 
pays  a  heavy  county  tax  to  support  criminal 
courts,  build  jails,  and  pay  sheriffs  and  lail- 
keepers,  and  yet  probably  he  never  has  had, 
and  never  will  have,  any  direct  personal  use 
for  either.  He  never  gets  the  worth  of  his 
money  by  being  tried  for  a  crime  before  the 
court,  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  jail  on 
conviction,  or  receiving  an  equivalent  from 
the  sheriff  or  his  hangman  officers!" 

*'  Much  of  its  unpopularity  is  chargeable 
upon  the  vile  arts  of  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues. Instead  of  attempting  to  remove 
Uie  honest  misapprehensions  of  the  people, 
they  cater  to  their  prejudices,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  to  gain  loWy  dirty ^  tempor- 
ary local  triumphs,  I  do  not  charge  this  on 
any  particular  party.  Unfortunately,  almost 
the  only  spot  on  which  all  parties  meet  in 
union  is  this  ground  of  common  infamy!*' 

**I  have  seen  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  this  Commonwealth  violently  as- 
sailed as  the  projector  and  father  of  this 
law.     I    am    not    the    eulo^st    of    that 

gentleman;  he  has  been  ffuilty  of  many 
eep  political  sins.  But  he  deserves  the 
undying  gratitude  of  the  people,  for  the 
steady,  untiring  zeal  which  he  has  man- 
festea    in   favor  of   common   schools.     I 
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trust  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  never 
be  called  upon  to  choose  between  a  sup- 
porter and  an  opposer  of  free  schools.  But 
if  it  should  come  to  that,  if  that  is  to  be 
made  the  turning  point  on  which  we  are  to 
<!ast  our  suffrages,  if  the  opponent  of  educa- 
tion were  my  most  intimate  personal  and 
political  friend,  and  the  free-school  candi- 
date my  most  obnoxious  enemy,  I  should 
deem  it  my  duty,  as  a  patriot,  at  this  mo- 
ment of  our  intellectual  crisis,  to  forget  all 
other  considerations,  and  to  place  myself, 
unhesitatingly  and  cordially,  in  the  ranks  of 
him  whose  banner  streams  in  lig[ht!** 

**  But  will  ihis  Legislature— will  the  wise 
nardians  of  the  dearest  interests  of  a  great 
Commonwealth,  consent  to  surrender  the 
high  advantages  and  brilliant  prospects 
which  this  law  promises,  because  it  is  de- 
sired by  worthy  gentlemen,  who,  in  a 
moment  of  causeless  panic  and  popular  de- 
lusion, sailed  into  power  on  a  Tartarian 
flood  ?— a  flood  of  ignorance  darker,  and  to 
the  intelligent  mind,  more  dreadful  than 
that  accursed  Stygian  pool,  at  which  mor- 
tals and  immortals  tremble !  Sir,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  pro- 
•ceedings  of  the  last  legislature  have  aroused 
the  demon  of  Ignorance  from  his  slumber; 
and,  maddened  at  the  threatened  loss  of  hie 
murky  empire,  his  discordant  howlings  are 
heard  in  every  part  of  our  land.'' 

**  The  barbarous  and  disgraceful  cry  which 
we  hear  abroad  in  some  parts  of  our  land, 
'  that  learning  makes  us  worse — that  educa- 
tion makes  men  rogues,'  should  find  no 
edio  within  these  walls.  Those  who  hold 
such  doctrines  anywhere  would  be  the  ob- 
jects of  bitter  detestation  if  they  were  not 
rather  the  pitable  subjects  of  commiseration. 
For  even  voluntary  fools  require  our  compas- 
sion as  well  as  natural  idiots  /*' 

''Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain 
the  character  of  the  philosopher  or  philan- 
thropist, sustain  this  law.  Those  who 
would  add  thereto  the  glory  of  the  hero  can 
acauire  it  here,  for  in  the  present  state  of 
feeling  in  Pennsylvania,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit, mat  but  little  less  daneerous  to  the 
public  man  is  the  war-club  and  battle-axe  of 
savage  ignorance  than  to  the  lion-hearted 
Richard  was  the  keen  scimitar  of  the  Sara- 
cen. He  who  opposes  it,  either  through  in- 
ability to  comprehend  the  advantages  of 
p^eneral  education,  or  from  unwillingness  to 
bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow  citizens,  even 
to  the  lowest  and  the  poorest,  or  from  dread 
of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to  me  to  want 
either  the  head  of  the  philosepher,  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of 
the  hero." 

**Who  would  not  rather  do  one  living 
deed  than  to  have  his  ashes  enshrined  in 
cver-bumished  gold  ?  Sir,  I  trust  that  when 
we  come  to  act  on  this  question,  we  shall 
take  lofty  ground — look  beyond  the  narrow 
space  which  now  circumscribes  our  vision — 
beyond  the  passing,  fleeting  point  of  time 
on  which  we  stand— and  so  cast  our  votes 


that  the  blessing  of  education  shall  be  con- 
ferred on  every  son  of  Pennsylvania — shall 
be  carried  home  to  the  poorest  child  of  the 
poorest  inhabitant  of  the  meanest  hut  of 
your  mountains,  so  that  even  he  may  be 
prepared  to  act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of 
freemen,  and  lay  on  earth  a  broad  and  a 
solid  foundation  for  that  enduring  knowl- 
edge which  goes  on  increasing  through  in- 
creasing eternity." 

He  closed  with  these  paragraphs  :  ''I 
am  comparatively  a  stranger  among  you, 
bom  in  another,  in  a  distant  state; 
no  parent  or  kindred  of  mine  did,  does, 
or  probably  ever  will  dwell  within  your 
borders.  I  have  none  of  those  strong 
cords  to  bind  me  to  your  honor  and  your 
interest;  yet  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
on  earth  which  I  ardently  desire  above  all 
others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up 
in  her  intellectual,  as  she  confessedly  does 
in  her  physical  resources,  high  above  all 
confederate  rivals.  How  shameful,  then, 
would  it  be  for  these  her  native  sons  to  feel 
less  so,  when  the  dust  of  their  ancestors  is 
mingled  with  her  soil,  their  friends  and  rel- 
atives enjoy  her  present  prosperity,  and 
their  descendants  for  long  ages  to  come 
will  partake  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  her 
glory  or  her  infamy!" 

"  I  have  often  thought  and  wished  that  I 
was  the  owner  or  trustee  of  the  whole  moun- 
tain of  Ophir.  I  would  scatter  its  yellow 
dirt  upon  the  human  intellect  until,  it 
there  yk  one  fertilizinfi^  property  in  it,  every 
young  idea  should  shoot  forth  with  over- 
shadowing luxuriance."— A^.  E,  England 
Journal  of  Education  ^  Oct,y  18^, 


PATIENCE  WITH  ONE'S  SELF. 


Cover  the  fire,  put  out  the  lights, 
The  tasks  of  the  year  are  over  and  done. 

We've  trodden  our  valleys,  climbed  our  heights 
In  life's  hard  fight  we  have  lost  or  won. 

PERHAPS  we  have  won  when  we  seem 
but  to  have  lost.  A  true  gain  is  very 
often  the  result  of  an  apparent  loss.  We 
strive,  we  fail.  Strength  was  gained  by 
the  striving  and  if  we  knew  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  we  might  be  profoundly 
thankful  that  we  failed. 

But  supposing  we  strive  for  a  real 
good,  and  then  fail  ?  The  righteous  as- 
piration, the  putting  forth  of  eflFort,  have 
made  character  fibre,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  try  again  is  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  added  strength.  What  a  flavorless, 
characterless  thin^  Life  would  be  if 
every  thing  we  desired  came  to  us  for  the 
wishing  or  asking. 

And,  again,  we  may  have  needed  the 
living  out  of  the  disappointment  and  non- 
success,  or  we  may  not  have  been  ready 
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for  the  desired  good.    Quick  success  might 
have  made  us  vain  and  self-satisfied. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says :  Life  is 
not  designed  to  minister  to  a  man's  van- 
ity— ^when  the  time  comes  that  he  should 
go,  there  need  be  few  illusions  left  about 
himself.  "Here  lies  one  who  meant 
well,  tried  a  little,  failed  much;'*  surely 
that  may  be  his  epitaph,  of  which  he  need 
not  be  ashamed.  There  is  indeed  one  ele- 
ment in  human  destiny  that  not  blindness 
itself  can  controvert — whatever  else  we 
are  intended  to  do,  we  are  not  intended 
to  succeed  perfectly.  It  is  so  in  every 
art  and  study,  it  is  so  above  all  in  the 
continued  act  of  living  well.     Here  is  a 

?)leasant  thought  for  the  year's  end  or 
or  the  end  of  life.  Only  self-deception 
will  be  satisfied,  and  there  need  be  no  de- 
spair for  the  despairer. 

**No  despair  for  the  despairer,"  is  the 
true  note  of  comfort  for  the  ending  of  an- 
other year.  But  there  is  another  lesson 
growing  out  of  the  year's  failures :  the 
learning  to  be  patient  with  one's  self. 
A  teacher  is  advised  to  be  patient  with 
the  shortcomings  of  the  children.  Why 
does  not  somebody  counsel  her  to  be 

Stient  with  her  own  shortcomings?  Who 
:1s  more  keenly  the  heart  sickness  that 
shadows  life  like  a  black  cloud,  when  day 
after  day  sees  a  repetition  of  the  very 
things  she  had  determined  not  to  do? 
These  might  seem  little  to  a  looker-on, 
but  to  her  they  are  not  small,  and  the 
failure  to  live  up  to  her  own  ideals  has 
again  and  again  brought  deep  discour- 
agement. 

She  would  not  be  irritated  again  by  the 
indiflFerent  critical  tone  of  her  principal ; 
she  would  not  lower  her  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  because  it  brought  a  visiting 
parent  with  unjust  denunciation;  she 
would  be  patient  when  the  same  word 
was  missed  three  days  in  succession; 
she  would  not  start  nervously  and  frown 
when  the  erasers  dropped  and  the  pencils 
scratched ;  she  would  not  scowl  and  speak 
sharply  if  the  boys  ** broke  line"  and 
stepped  hard  coming  uf)  the  stairs ;  she 
would  not  tell  her  trials  in  the  few  social 
minutes  when  the  teachers  chatted  to- 
gether ;  she  would  never  call  another 
child  ** stupid"  or  scold  because  he 
** couldn't  understand;"  or  declare  she 
had  the  **  worst  class  she  had  ever  seen  " 
and  that  they  were  not  well  prepared  be- 
fore they  came  to  her : — all  these  things 
and  a  hundred  others  she  had  mentally 
vowed  not  to  do,  and  yet  the  next  day 


had  seen  a  repetition  of  some  of  these 
very  things. 

Patience  with  one's  self,  and  a  little 
philosophy,  a  little  rest,  and  a  good  deal 
of  exercise  in  fresh  air,  is  the  best  cure 
for  the  discontent  of  a  conscientious 
teacher  when  she  fails  to  live  up  to  her 
own  standard,  because  she  is  human» 
nerve-tired  and  physically  worn. 

Patience,  then,  over  the  failures  of  the 
old  year.  There  is  ground  for  hope  and 
fresh  courage  for  the  year  to  come  in  the 
fact  that  the  sensibilities  are  keen  enough 
to  recognize  and  deplore  one's  shortcom- 
ings, and  that  the  soul  is  not  dulled  by 
an  apathetic  self-complacency  that  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  a  failure  or  blindly 
lays  the  cause  at  the  feet  of  others.  Pain 
means  life,  and  life  means  hope  for  a  new 
beginning. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  botmd, 
But  we  bnild  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
Prom  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain^ 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet '^ 
Primary  Education, 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
SALARY. 


BY  H.  C.  KREBS. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  connected  with  the  school. 
It  is  the  subject  of  much  thought  and 
anxiety.  We  are  prone  to  believe  that 
chance  and  luck  are  the  main  determin- 
ants in  raising  salaries ;  and  that  some 
day  we  may  be  the  lucky  ones. 

On  consideration,  however,  it  appears 
that  success  in  gaining  higher  salaries 
results  from  means  that  are  proper  or  im- 
proper. The  latter  are  often  employed, 
often  succeed,  and  yet  because  they  are 
questionable,  merit  no  consideration. 
There  is  no  dishonor  whatever  in  certain 
other  means  that  are  entirely  legitimate^ 
and  rarely  fail  of  success. 

To  illustrate :  Some  years  ago  a  young 
lady  was  elected  to  a  small  town  school 
employing  five  teachers.  The  Board  took 
her  entirely  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  principal.  Her  salary  was  $350.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  no  mistake  had 
been  made  in  her  election.  She  was 
small  in  stature,  but  very  active.  A 
visitor  once  remarked,   ''She  can  walk 
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round  the  entire  school-room  in  the  time 
it  takes  some  teachers  to  turn  around." 
Her  intense  activity  aroused  similar  en- 
ergy in  her  pupils.  Every  one  who  visited 
her  room  found  things  going  vigorously. 
Pupils  liked  her,  parents  liked  her,  prin- 
cipal liked  her ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  a  reception  was  given  to 
parents  in  the  school-room,  classes  heard, 
work  shown,  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  delighted,  and  the  comments  of  the 
Tisitors  were  favorable. 

That  evening  the  Board  met,  and  her 
salary  was  increased  $100.  Any  schem- 
ing on  her  part,  do  you  think?  Any 
private  influence?  Nothing  whatever. 
She  simply  did  superior  work.  She  had 
come  to  the  town  a  stranger  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term,  and  now  she  was  given 
fifty  dollars  more  than  any  lady  teacher 
had  ever  received  in  that  school  before. 
A  year  Utter  she  was  again  advanced  to 
^75,  then  to  $500,  and  after  three  years 
at  that  salary  she  was  given  $525.  Should 
she  receive  a  more  favorable  offer  else- 
where, the  Board  would  doubtless  equal 
the  salary  offered,  for  she  has  become  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  school  and  the 
town. 

Another  case  occurred  in  the  same  state. 
In  this  school  the  maximum  was  $500. 
The  teacher  began  at  $400,  and  after  four 
years  reached  the  limit.  Her  work  was 
so  excellent  that  a  few  years  later  a  prom- 
inent superintendent  visited  her  school, 
and  offered  her  $550,  with  a  possibility  of 
at  least  $700  in  time.  She  consulted  the 
board,  who  informally  agreed  to  give  her 
J550  to  stay.  The  superintendent  now 
increased  his  offer  to  $600.  Again  the 
board  considered  the  case,  and  concluded 
that  the  interests  of  the  town  demanded 
her  retention— they  could  not  let  her  go 
for  a  consideration  of  merely  fifty  dollars; 
and  so  she  was  offered  $600  to  stay,  and 
she  agreed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances. 
Despite  all  statements  to  the  contrary, 
boards  of  education  are  generolly  willing 
to  pay  extraordinary  wages  for  extraor- 
dinary work  The  question  with  them 
usudly  is.  Can  we  replace  her  with  one 
as  good  as  she  is  ?  If  not,  we  will  raise 
her  salary  if  necessary  to  keep  her. 

The  way,  therefore,  to  raise  your  salary 
is  to  do  superior  work.  Be  active  in  the 
school-room.  Read  a  few  of  the  best  ed- 
ucational papers  regularly,  and  apply  the 
good  things  you  find.  Always  be  self- 
contained  and  reasonable  in  your  dealings 


with  parents  and  scholars.  Make  your- 
self indispensable  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  and  of  the  community. 

Just  one  word  more, — attend  as  many 
educational  meetings  as  you  can,  and 
take  part  in  them.  Don't  refuse  when 
asked  to  read  a  paper.  Do  the  best  you 
can.  If  you  come  forward  with  the  old 
excuse,  **  There  are  so  many  others  in 
our  schools  who  can  do  better  than  I," 
you  may  be  taken  at  your  word  by  the 
Board,  and  may  be  given  less  salary  than 
the  others.  Contact  with  bright  minds 
is  a  powerful  stimulus.  Attempts  to  ex- 
press your  ideas  clarify  them  in  your  own 
mind.  Be  a  force  in  professional  circles 
as  well  as  in  social  circles.  In  this  way 
you  will  become  known,  your  field  of 
influence  will  be  extended,  and  your  sal- 
ary will  keep  pace  with  your  develop- 
ment.— Primary  EdtuaHan. 


EDUCATION. 


BY  MARTIN  LUTHBK. 


N' 


OW  if  thou  hast  a  child  that  is  fit  to 
receive  instruction,  and  art  able  to 
hold  him  to  it  and  dost  not,  but  goest 
thy  way  and  carest  not  what  shall  become 
of  the  secular  government,  its  laws,  its 
peace,  &c.,  thou  warrest  against  the  sec- 
ular government,  as  much  as  in  thee  lies, 
like  the  Turk,  yea,  like  the  devil  himself. 
For  thou  withholdest  from  the  kingdom, 
principality,  country,  city,  a  redeemer, 
comfort,  comer-stone,  helper,  and  saviour. 
And  on  thy  account  the  emperor  loses 
both  sword  and  crown;  the  country  loses 
safeguard  and  freedom,  and  thou  art  the 
man  through  whose  fault  (as  much  as  in 
thee  lies)  no  man  shall  hold  his  body, 
wife,  child,  house,  home,  and  goods  in 
safety.  Rather  thou  sacrificest  all  these 
without  ruth  in  the  shambles,  and  givest 
cause  that  men  shall  become  mere  toasts, 
and  at  last  devour  one  another.  This  all 
thou  wilt  assuredly  do,  if  thou  withdraw 
thy  child  from  so  wholesome  a  condition, 

Martin  Luther,  bom  at  Bisleben,  Saxony, 
loth  November,  1483;  died  i8th  February,  1546. 
The  great  Reformer  was  reverenced  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  father  of  the  German  lan- 
^age  and  literature.  The  extract  here  given 
IS  from  ''A  Discourse  on  the  Spiritual  Advant- 
age arising  from  the  Furtherance  of  Schools, 
and  the  Injury  consequent  on  the  Neglect  of 
Them,"  is  an  mteresting  specimen  of  Luther's 
powers  as  an  essayist,  and  has  a  curious  signifi- 
cance in  these  days  of  general  education. 
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for  the  belly's  sake.  Now  art  thou  not  a 
pretty  man  and  a  nseful  in  the  world? 
who  makest  daily  use  of  the  kingdom 
and  its  peace,  and  by  way  of  thanks,  in 
return,  robbest  the  same  of  thy  son,  and 
deliverest  him  up  to  avarice,  and  laborest 
with  all  diligence  to  this  end,  that  there 
may  be  no  man  who  shall  help  maintain 
the  kingdom,  law,  and  peace;  but  that  all 
may  go  to  wreck,  notwithstanding  thou 
thyself  possessest  and  boldest  body  and 
life,  goods  and  honor,  by  means  of  said 
kingdom. 

I  will  say  nothing  here  of  how  fine  a 
pleasure  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  learned, 
albeit  he  have  never  an  office;  so  that  he 
can  read  all  manner  of  things  by  himself 
at  home,  talk  and  converse  with  learned 
people,  travel  and  act  in  foreign  lands. 
For  peradventure  there  be  few  who  will 
be  moved  by  such  delights.  But  seeing 
thou  art  so  bent  upon  mammon  and 
victual,  look  here  and  see  how  many  and 
how  great  goods  God  has  founded  upon 
schools  and  scholars,  so  that  thou  shall  no 
more  despise  learning  and  art  by  reason 
of  poverty.  Behold  !  emperors  and  kings 
must  have  chancellors  and  scribes,  coun* 
sellors,  jurists,  and  scholars.  There  is  no 
prince  but  he  must  have  chancellors, 
jurists,  counsellors,  scholars,  and  scribes: 
so  likewise  all  counts,  lords,  cities,  cas- 
tles, must  have  syndics,  city  clerks,  and 
other  learned  men ;  nay,  there  is  not  a 
nobleman  but  must  have  a  scribe. 
Reckon  up,  now,  how  many  kings, 
princes,  counts,  lords,  cities,  and  towns, 
&c.  Where  will  they  find  learned  men 
three  years  hence  ?  seeing  that  here  and 
there  already  a  want  is  felt.  Truly  I 
think  kings  will  have  to  become  jurists 
and  princes  chancellors,  counts  and  lords 
will  have  to  become  scribes,  and  burgo- 
masters sacristans. 

Therefore  I  hold  that  never  was  there 
a  better  time  to  study  than  now;  not  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  art  is  now  so 
abundant  and  so  cheap,  but  also  because 
great  wealth  and  honor  must  needs  ensue, 
and  they  that  study  now  will  be  men  of 
price;  insomuch  that  two  princes  and 
three  cities  shall  tear  one  another  for  a 
single  scholar.  For  look  above  or  around 
thee,  and  thou  wilt  find  that  innumerable 
offices  wait  for  learned  men,  before  ten 
years  shall  have  sped;  and  few  are  being 
educated  for  the  same. 

Besides  honest  gain,  they  have  also 
honor.  For  chancellors,  city  clerks,  jur- 
ists, and  people  in  office,  must  sit  with 


those  who  placed  them  on  high,  and  help, 
counsel  and  govern.  And  tiiey,  in  fact,, 
are  the  lords  of  this  world,  although  they 
are  not  so  in  respect  of  person,  birth,  and 
rank. 

Solomon  himself  mentions  that  a  poor 
man  once  saved  a  city,  by  his  wisdom, 
against  a  mighty  king.  Not  that  I 
would  have,  herewith,  warriors,  troopers, 
and  what  belongs  to  strife  done  away,  or 
despised  and  rejected.  They  also,  where 
they  are  obedient,  help  to  preserve  peace 
and  all  things  with  their  fist.  Each  has 
his  honor  before  God  as  well  as  his  place 
and  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  found  cer- 
tain scratchers*  who  conceit  that  the  title 
of  writer  is  scarce  worthy  to  be  named  or 
heard.  Well,  then,  regard  that,  but 
think  on  this  wise:  these  good  people 
must  have  their  amusement  and  their 
jest.  Leave  them  their  jest ;  but  re- 
main thou,  nevertheless,  a  writer  be- 
fore God  and  the  world.  If  they 
scratch  long,  thou  shalt  see  that  they 
honor,  notwithstanding,  the  pen  above 
all  things ;  that  they  place  itf  upon  hat 
and  helmet,  as  if  .they  would  confess,  by 
their  action,  that  the  pen  is  the  top  of  the 
world,  without  which  they  can  neither  be 
equipped  for  battle  nor  go  about  in  peace; 
much  less  scratch  so  securely.  For  they 
also  have  need  of  the  peace  which  the 
emperors,  preachers,  and  teachers  (the 
lawyers)  teach  and  maintain.  Where- 
fore thou  seest  that  they  place  our  imple- 
ment, the  dear  pen,  uppermost.  And 
with  reason,  since  they  gird  their  own 
implement,  the  sword,  about  the  thighs  ; 
there  it  hangs  fitly  and  well  for  their 
work;  but  it  would  not  beseem  the  head: 
there  must  hover  the  plume.  If,  then, 
they  have  sinned  against  thee,  they  here- 
with expiate  the  onence,  and  thou  must 
forgive  them. 

There  may  be  some  that  deem  the  office 
of  a  writer  to  be  an  easy  and  trivial  office; 
but  to  ride  in  armor,  to  endure  heat,  cold, 
dust,  thirst,  and  other  inconvenience, 
they  think  to  be  laborious.  Yea,  that  is 
the  old,  vulgar,  daily  tune;  that  no  one 
sees  where  the  shoe  pinches  another. 
Every  one  feels  only  his  own  troubles, 
and  stares  at  the  ease  of  others.  True  it 
is,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  ride  in 
armor;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I 

*  Scharrhansen^  men  who  scratch  for  money, 
and  think  of  nothing  else.— Ed. 

t  The  woxAFeder,  feather,  is  used  indifferently 
in  German  to  denote  pen  or  plume.— £d. 
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would  like  to  see  the  rider  who  should  sit 
me  still  the  whole  da}''  long  and  look  into 
a  book,  though  he  were  not  compelled  to 
care  for  aught,  to  invent,  or  think,  or 
read.  Ask  a  chancery. clerk,  a  preacher, 
or  an  orator,  what  kind  of  work  writing 
and  haranguing  is?  Ask  a  schoolmaster 
what  kind  of  work  is  teaching  and  bring- 
ing up  of  boys  ?  The  pen  is  light,  it  is 
true;  among  all  trades  no  tool  so  easily 
furnished  as  those  of  the  writing  trade, 
for  it  needeth  only  a  goose's  wing,  of 
which  one  shall  everywhere  find  a  suffi- 
ciency gratis.  Nevertheless,  in  this  em- 
ployment, the  best  piece  in  the  human 
body  (as  the  head),  and  the  noblest  mem- 
ber (as  the  tongue),  and  the  highest 
work  (as  speech;  must  take  part  and 
labor  most ;  while,  in  others,  either  the 
fist,  or  the  feet,  or  the  back,  or  members 
of  that  class  alone  work;  and  they  that 
pursue  them  may  sing  merrily  the  while, 
and  jest  freely,  which  the  writer  cannot 
do.  Three  fingers  do  the  work  (so  they 
say  of  writers),  but  the  whole  body  and 
soul  must  co-operate. 

I  have  heard  of  the  worthy  and  beloved 
brother  Maximilian,  how,  when  the  great 
bodies  complained  that  he  employed  so 
many  writers  for  missions  and  other  pur- 
poses, he  is  reported  to  have  said:  **  What 
shall  I  do?  They  will  not  suflFer  them- 
selves to  be  used  in  this  way,  therefore  I 
must  employ  writers."  And  further: 
•*  Knights  I  can  create,  but  doctors  I  can- 
not create.*'  So  have  I  likewise  heard  of  a 
fine  nobleman,  that  he  said,  **I  will  let 
my  son  study.  It  is  no  great  art  to  hang 
two  legs  over  a  steed  and  be  only  a  rider." 

They  say,  and  it  is  true,  the  pope  was 
once  a  pupil  too.  Therefore  despise  me 
not  the  fellows  who  say  ^' panem  propter 
Deum^*  before  the  doors  and  sing  the 
bread-song.  Thou  hearest,  as  this  psalm 
says,  great  princes  and  lords  sing.  I  too 
have  been  one  of  these  fellows,  and  have 
received  bread  at  the  houses,  especially  at 
Eisenach,  my  native  city.  Although, 
afterward,  my  dear  father  maintained  me, 
with  all  love  and  faith,  in  the  high-school 
at  Erfurt,  and,  by  his  sore  sweat  and 
labor,  has  helped  me  to  what  I  have  be- 
come— still  I  have  been  a  beggar  at  the 
doors  of  the  rich,  and,  according  to  this 
psalm,  have  attained  so  far  by  means  of 
the  pen,  that  now  I  would  not  compound 
with  the  Turkish  emperor,  to  have  his 
wealth  and  forego  my  art.  Yea,  I  would 
not  take  for  it  the  wealth  of  the  world 
many  times  multiplied;  and  yet,  without 


doubt,  I  had  never  attained  to  it  had  I 
not  chanced  upon  a  school  and  the 
writer's  trade. 

Therefore  let  thy  son  study,  nothing 
doubting,  and  though  he  should  beg  his 
bread  the  while,  yet  thou  shalt  give  to 
our  Lord  God  a  fine  piece  of  wood  out  of 
which  he  can  whittle  thee  a  lord.  And 
be  not  disturbed  that  vulgar  niggards 
contemn  the  art  so  disdainfully,  and  say, 
Aha!  if  my  son  can  write  German,  and 
read  and  cipher,  he  knows  enough;  I  will 
have  him  a  merchant.  They  shall  soon 
become  so  tame  that  they  will  be  fain  to 
dig  with  their  fingers,  ten  yards  deep  in 
the  earth,  for  a  scholar.  For  my  mer- 
chant will  not  be  a  merchant  long,  when 
law  and  preaching  fail.  That  know  I  for 
certain;  we  theologians  and  lawyers  must 
remain,  or  all  must  go  down  with  us  to- 
gether. It  cannot  be  otherwise.  When 
theologians  go,  then  goes  the  Word  of 
God,  and  remains  nothing  but  the 
heathen,  yea!  mere  devils.  When  jtirists 
go,  then  goes  justice  together  with  peace, 
and  remains  only  murder,  robbery,  out- 
rage, force,  yea!  mere  wild  beasts.  But 
what  the  merchant  shall  earn  and  win, 
when  peace  is  gone,  I  will  leave  it  to  his 
books  to  inform  him.  And  how  much 
profit  all  his  wealth  shall  be  to  him  when 
preaching  fails,  his  conscience,  I  trow, 
shall  declare  to  him. 

I  will  say  briefly  of  a  diligent  pious  school- 
teacher or  magister^  or  of  whomsoever  it  is, 
that  faithfully  brings  up  boys  and  instructs 
them,  that  such  an  one  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  or  paid  with  money;  as 
also  the  heathen  Aristotle  says.  Yet  is 
this  calling  so  shamefully  despised  among 
us,  as  though  it  were  altogether  naught. 
And  we  call  ourselves  Christians! 

And  if  I  must  or  could  relinquish  the 
office  of  preacher  and  other  matters,  there 
is  no  office  I  would  more  willingly  have 
than  that  of  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of 
boys.  For  I  know  that  this  work,  next 
to  the  office  of  preacher  is  the  most  profit- 
able, the  greatest,  and  the  best.  Besides, 
I  know  not  even  which  is  the  best  of  the 
two.  For  it  is  hard  to  make  old  dogs 
tame  and  old  rogues  upright;  at  which 
task,  nevertheless,  the  preacher's  office 
labors,  and  often  labors  in  vain.  But 
young  trees  be  more  easily  bent  and 
trained,  howbeit  some  should  break  in 
the  effort.  Beloved!  count  it  one  of  the 
highest  virtues  upo7i  earthy  to  educate  faith- 
fully the  children  of  others,  which  so  few, 
and  scarcely  any,  do  by  their  own. 
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WHAT  THE  VISITOR  HEARD. 


''PHE  teachers  in  the  Thomas  Henry 
I  school  were  discussing  the  duties  of 
the  superintendency,  and  the  official  life 
of  their  own  superintendent :  and  this  is 
what  she  heard : 

**  Girls,"  said  Miss  Amy  Gray,  **our 
manual  says  the  superintendent  is  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  the  schools,  and 

has  been  at  it  now  for  ten  years,  yet  we 
grow  more  backward  and  mechanical  each 
year.     It  is  what  is  expected.    We  win 

laurels  from  Mr. in  that  way.    I 

am  getting  dead  tired  of  the  treadmill  he 
is  r^ucing  us  to.  He  was  in  my  room 
to-day  twenty  minutes,  sat  there  doing 
his  duty  as  a  ^aven  image  mi^ht,  and 
looked  at  us  with  lack-lustre  china  eyes 
until  his  duty  took  him  somewhere  else. 
When  he  took  the  principal  into  his  con- 
fidence about  my  room,  he  said  '  One  of 
the  little  girls  had  a  doll  in  her  desk.'  It 
really  seems  to  me,  if  I  were  superintendent 
I  could  find  something  more  important 
than  this  in  a  whole  half  day.  Janey 
very  likely  had  a  doll,  Willie  might  have 
dropped  a  marble,  John  might  have 
giggled;  but  recounting^  these  in  his 
pompously  solemn  way  isn't  the  whole 
duty  of  a  superintendent  who  improves 
the  schools.  He  is  never  so  confidentially 
mysterious  as  when  he  has  some  particu- 
larly useless  thing  to  say.  In  this  re- 
spect he  magnifies  his  office.  He  is  an 
apostle  of  the  insignificant  and  trivial. 
Here  we  are  suflFering  for  guidance  and 
inspiration;  and  *  Jane  dropped  her  pen- 
cil!* Yet  somehow  he  seems  to  make 
this  board  believe  he  is  really  doing  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  done.  Why,  they 
have  a  superintendent.  They  elected 
him — qualification  enough!  What  else 
does  a  superintendent  need  but  to  make 
his  calling  and  election  sure?" 

**Well,"  said  Sarah  Warner,  "I  feel 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  summer  school 
for  boards  of  education.  Here  is  our  little 
Mr. who  says  *  the  board  is  a  step- 
ping stone  to  city  offices.'  Now  with  his 
conscience  and  his  ignorance  of  what  he 
is  about — ^and,  unfortunately  he  is  repre- 
sentative— ^what  can  you  expect?  He 
really  did  know  our  superintendent  is 
incapable;  he  said  himself,  '  he  is  a  pomp- 
ous bundle  of— fudge!'  Yet  when  the 
'managers'  of  some  of  the  wards  told 
him  what  would  ensue  when  he  came 
up  for  office  if  he  disregarded  *  the  for- 
eign element,'  he  came  out  and  did  his 


best  to  foist  this  same  *  bundle  of  fudge ' 
on  the  schools.  A  summer  school  for 
boards,  or  some  more  radical  means  of 
teaching  them  the  importance  of  a  quali- 
fied superintendent,  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction." 

'*  He  was  very  suave  in  my  room,"  said 
Miss  Butts;  **  but  that  was  because  Harry 
caught  him  in  a  little  error  lately.  He 
never  forgets  who  Harry's  relatives  are  ; 
and  suavity,  like  charity,  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins." 

••For  my  part,"  said  Ella  Jones,  "I 
think  he  does  just  as  well  as  he  can  do. 
He  never  has  an  idea  that  wasn't  well  cut 
and  dried  by  the  usages  of  forty  years. 
He  does  not  know  the  school  subjects  in 
any  broad  or  philc^sophic  way,  therefore 
does  not  dare  to  call  a  teachers'  meeting. 
He  does  not  know  approved  methods. 
He  can't  direct,  or  even  help  along,  any 
educational  movement.  He  follows  pub- 
lic sentiment  where  he  thinks  he  may 
safely  do  so,  having  neither  the  power 
nor  the  courage  to  create  public  opinion, 
or  arouse  public  conscience  in  regard  to 
school  matters.  Indeed,  he  doesn't  want 
public  conscience  aroused ;  he  is  superin- 
tendent because  we  have  no  conscience 
in  such  matters  as  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. He  isn*t  authority  on  the  slightest 
thing.  He  hasn't  even  the  courage  to 
be  manly  and  direct ;  his  position  depends 
on  his  being  indirect.  He  simply  gets 
along  by  being  conciliatory  to  people's 
faces,  and  managing  behind  the  scenes. 
This  is  what  he  is,  we  well  know ;  being 
this,  he  does  as  well  as  he  can.  The  fault 
is  in  the  conditions  by  which  such  a  per- 
son could  get  into  the  superintendency." 

This,  and  more,  the  visitor  heard.  She 
thought  of  Harris,  Rickoff,  Hancock, 
Balliet,  Jones  and  others  whose  close  and 
skillful  superintendence  has  raised  the 
character  of  instruction  in  various  cites, 
and  that 

PROFBSSIONAL  SUPERVISION 

is  an  essential  factor  in  successful  work  in 
all  schools.  She  mused  on  the  outfit  of 
a  superintendent,  and  wondered  how  a 
board  could  create  one  by  fiat  out  of  any 
material,  especially  out  of  the  material 
that  uses  political  influence  to  get  itself 
elected.  Is  a  superintendent  a  mere 
clerk;  or  should  he  be  a  leader  of  thought? 
Should  he  have  power  to  direct  work  and 
inspire  teachers;  or  should  he  live  by 
gently  flattering  all  teachers  known  to 
have  influential  friends?  Should  he  be 
expected  to  know  as  much  as  the  best 
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teachers?    Should  he  distinguish  vital  ; 
things  and  emphasize  radical  ideas;  or  \ 
should  he  merely  see  a  little  boy  whisper- 
ing to  his  neighbor? 

Should  he  possess  native  sense,  fresh- 
ness and  power,  and  come  to  the  work  of 
supervision  with  a  ripeness  of  thought 
and  experience,  a  spirit  of  learning,  a 
sincere  spirit  of  helpfulness  that  will  tell 
in  the  work  of  schools ;  or  should  he  be 
in  these  important  things  a  "  back  nuna- 
ber"  who  is  insincere  and  who  keeps  his 
place  by  subterfuge,  by  constant  watch- 
ful trimming  of  sails  to  keep  his  weak 
little  bcMit  from  foundering  ? 

What  do  you  think,  O  Reader,  is  the 
proper  answer  to  these  questions  ?  What 
should  teachers  do  to  be  free  from  such 
influences  ? — Exchange. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  is  an  opinion  delivered  by 
Hon.  H.  M.  Edwards,  Additional  Law 
Judge  of  Lackawanna  county ,  in  the  Wa  verly , 
Pa.,  School  Case,  on  September  7th,  1898  : 

Edwards,  J.,  Sept.  7,  1898.  The  bill  of 
complaint  in  this  case  when  filed  was  only 
against  F.  C.  Hanyon,  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic school  of  Waverly  borougn.  The  bill  in 
substance  alleges  that  the  principal  con- 
ducted religious  and  sectarian  exercises 
during  school  hours  according  to  the  form 
of  worship  usually  followed  by  the  Metod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  including  the  reading 
of  portions  of  King  James*  version  of  the 
Bible,  without  authority  from  the  board  of 
directors  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State.  The  defendant  demurred  on 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
join  the  directors  of  the  school  district  as 
defendants.  An  additional  p^ound  of  de- 
murrer stated  that  the  plaintift's  bill,  taken 
as  a  whole,  did  not  disclose  any  legal  cause 
of  complaint  which  would  entitle  him  to 
equitable  relief  or  justify  the  interposition 
01  the  court. 

PUintift's  counsel,  evidently  impressed 
with  the  force  of  the  objection  that  the  di- 
rectors had  not  been  made  parties  to  the 
case,  amended  the  bill  by  adding  the  names 
of  four  of  the  six  directors  constituting  the 
Waverly  School  Board,  as  defendants,  and 
repeating  the  substantial  averments  of  the 
bill  as  originally  filed.  The  demurrer  and 
the  amendment  were  filed  the  same  day,  the 
demurrer  being  first  in  point  of  time.  In 
tills  condition  of  the  pleadings  the  case 
was  argued  before  my  colleague.  Judge 
Gunster.  The  allowance  of  the  amendment 
removed  the  objection  as  to  the  want  of 
proper  parties,  and  left  the  defendants  in 
the  position  of  admitting  all  the  allega- 
tions of  the  bill  and  the  amendment.  This 
was  the  efiect  of  their  general  demurrer,  and 


it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
case  was  argued.  In  the  light  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  me  on  the  final  hearing 
of  the  case,  it  appears  now  that  the  defend- 
ants by  their  demurrer  admitted  much  more 
than  the  plaintifif  was  able  to  prove.  As 
the  cause  then  stood  I  agree  with  the 
disposition  made  of  it  by  my  colleague,  ex- 
cept that  the  injunction  might  have  been 
modified  so  far  as  to  allow  the  Bible  to  be 
read  in  the  public  school  of  Waverly. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence and  of  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and 
after  an  examination  of  numerous  authori- 
ties in  this  and  other  States,  I  now  proceed 
to  formulate  the  conclusions  I  have  reached. 

Facts.— I.  F.  C.  Hanyon,  principal  of  the 
public  school  of  Waverly  borough,  assisted 
by  the  other  teachers,  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  March,  1895,  opened  the  school  every 
morning  with  certan  exercises  which  the 
plainti&  claim  are  objectionable.  There  is 
very  little  dispute  in  the  evidence  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  exercises.  After  the  calling 
of  the  roll,  the  pupils  joined  in  singing ; 
then  the  princii>al,  or  one  of  the  other  teach- 
ers, read  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
sometimes  alternating  with  each  other  and  at 
other  times  alternating  with  the  pupils,  the 
teacher  reading  one  verse  and  the  pupils  re- 
sponding by  reading  the  next,  the  reading 
exercise  generally  closing  with  a  repetition  of 
a  Psalm  or  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  both,  by 
the  teachers  and  scholars  in  unison.  Follow^ 
ing  the  Scripture  reading^,  about  ten  minutes 
more  was  devoted  to  singing.  The  version  of 
the  Bible  used  was  that  of  King  James.  The 
selections  were  generally  from  the  Psalms 
and  occaionally  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
them  here.  The  singing  book  used  is  en- 
titled *  Happy  Hours,"  **a  collection  of 
songs  for  schools,  academies  and  the  home 
circle,**  and  was  fumishtd  for  the  use  of  the 
school  by  the  school  directors.  This  book  is 
a  collection  of  patriotic  and  miscellaneous 
songs,  several  pages  at  the  end  contain  ng 
hymns  and  hymn  tunes,  such  as  the  Portu- 
gese Hymn,  Morning  Prayer,  Dennis,  Duke 
Street,  St.  Thomas,  &c.  On  account  of  the 
familiar.ty  of  the  pupils  with  these  tunes 
they  were  often  selected,  and  for  the  same 
reason  other  songs  were  sung  occasionally, 
such  as  **  Bringing  in  the  Sheaves,*'  **  We 
Will  Never  Say  Good-bye  in  Heaven,"  and 
*  *  Blessed  be  the  Name. '  *  It  appears  that  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  without  note 
or  comment,  and  that  there  was  no  constraint 
or  compulsion  upon  the  pupils  \o  participate 
therein. 

2.  No  official  action  was  taken  by  the 
school  board  as  to  the  character  of  the  morn- 
ing exercises  in  the  school,  nor  as  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  any  version,  until 
March  ist,  1895.  On  this  date,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  school  board,  a  motion  to  adopt  the 
Bible  as  a  text  book  in  the  Waverly  school 
was  lost.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  the 
teacher  be  instructed  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
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school  at  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  motion  was  amended  to  the  effect 
that  the  teacher  be  instructed  to  proceed  in 
the  matter  at  his  own  discretion,  and  thus 
amended  the  motion  was  carried.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  custom  of  reading  the  Bible  in 
the  school  as  a  part  of  the  morning  exer- 
cises had  been  tactitly  recognized  by  the  di- 
rectors, although  it  received  no  official  sanc- 
tion until  March  ist,  and  the  action  of  the 
board  at  this  time  lodg^ine  the  matter  in  the 
discretion  of  the  principal  virtually  left  the 
<]|uestion  where  it  was  before,  with  the  addi- 
tional feature  that  the  practice  was  approved 
by  the  directors.  The  bill  of  complaint  in 
this  case  having  been  filed  March  19th,  1895, 
and  the  opinion  on  the  demurrer  having 
been  announced  April  ist,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  of  directors  had  April  4th  would 
not  be  evidence.  It  was  admitted  because 
it  tended  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  board  in  the  past  as  to  the  mat- 
ters referred  to,  and  was  a  fuller  and  clearer 
statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  directors  on 
the  main  question'in  the  case.  It  is  important 
to  remember  also  that  the  final  hearing  of  the 
case  was  on  May  23d,  1895.  At  the  meeting 
of  April  4th,  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  plaintiff,  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  made  a  motion 
that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  inform 
the  teacher  that  he  must  discontinue  the 
morning  devotional  and  religious  exercises, 
the  singing  of  devotional  or  religious  hymns, 
and  the  reading  from  King  James'  version 
of  the  Bible  or  any  other  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  any  wi*y  in  our  public  school, 
either  during  school  hours  or  before  or  after 
such  school  hours,  and  that  he  request  all 
persons  visiting  or  addressing  the  school  to 
avoid  speaking  upon  or  discussing  subjects 
relating  to  religious  matters,  or  to  existinc^ 
political  parties.  This  motion  failed,  and 
the  following  motion  was  carried:  **  Re- 
solved, that  we  as  a  school  board  do  not  be- 
lieve nor  understand  that  Prof.  Hanyon  is 
offering  to  the  pupils  of  Waverly  school  any 
sectarian  or  denominational.teaching,  nor  in 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  school  violat- 
ing any  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  ot  Pennsylvania  or  any  law  of  the 
State,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Gunster  in  the  Waverly  school  case  as 
handed  down  on  Monday,  April  ist ;  and 
we  request  him  to  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  by 
himself  or  others  in  the  opening  exercises 
in  the  school  as  heretofore,  and  to  be  careful 
to  observe  the  opinion  of  Judge  Gunster  in 
regard  to  sectarianism  and  denominational- 
ism  in  the  school.*' 

3.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Waverly 
school,  as  in  other  schools,  when  strang- 
ers, especially  public  men,  visited  the 
schools,  to  invite  them  to  address  the  schol- 
ars. It  appears  that  in  December,  1894,  a 
minister  of^the  Gospel  was  one  of  the  visit- 
ors and  he  was  reouested  to  make  an  ad- 
dress.   He  prefacea   his  remarks   with   a 


prayer  and  made  an  address  of  a  religious 
character.  At  the  close  he  asked  *'all  who 
were  followers  of  Jesus  to  raise  their  hands." 
At  another  time  a  minister  of  another  relig- 
ious body  spoke  on  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  Such  themes  are  un- 
doubtedly proper  subjects  of  instruction  in 
the  proper  place,  but  they  are  not  suitable 
in  an  address  to  the  scholars  in  a  public 
school.  They  seem  out  of  place.  The 
speakers  committed,  as  it  were,  a  breach  of 
privilege.  Nevertheless  these  few  instances 
were  isolated  and  exceptional.  The  indis- 
cretion of  the  speakers  cannot  be  charged  to 
the  principal  or  to  the  school  directors. 
The  evidence  sustains  this  statement. 

4.  The  only  allegation  in  the  plaintifi's 
bill  of  complaint  Uiat  is  sustained  by  the 
evidence  is,  that  the  principal  of  the  public 
school  of  Waverly,  with  the  approval  of  the 
school  board,  permitted  the  reading  of  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  in  the  version  commonly 
known  as  Kin^  James' ,  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
opening  exercises  of  said  school.  All  the 
other  material  averments  of  the  bill  fall  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain 
them. 

Conclusions  of  Law.— i.  The  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  either  version,  as  a 
part  of  the  opening  exercises  in  our  public 
schools,  does  not  violate  any  constitutional 
provision.  It  is  not  in  contravention  of 
Article  I,  section  3,  nor  of  Article  X,  sec- 
tion 2. 

2.  The  injunction  in  this  case  should  be 
denied  and  the  bill  dismissed. 

Discussion.— I.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  decision  in  this  case  has  been  delayed 
much  beyond  the  usual  period  of  time  in 
which  our  court  disposes  of  cases  that  come 
before  it.  The  final  hearing  was  in  18^5.  A 
large  amount  of  other  pressing  business, 
accumulating  from  term  to  term,  has  inter- 
fered with  the  case,  and  the  fact  may  also 
be  considered  that,  outside  of  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  there  has  been  no 
urgent  demand  for  an  adjudication  of  the 
questions  before  us.  But  the  case  is  in  our 
hands,  and  like  all  other  cases,  it  should  be 
finally  adjudicated.  It  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment and  reflects  creditably  upon  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  9iat, 
although  our  common  school  system  has 
been  in  existences  for  many  years  and  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  a  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts thoughout  the  State,  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  been  read  as  a  part  of 
the  daily  opening  exercises,  nobody  up  to 
this  time  has  taken  such  interest  in  the 
question  as  to  secure  a  decision  upon  it  from 
our  court  of  last  resort.  Neither  have  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  been  called  upon  to 
decide  the  question,  as  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, except  in  one  instance,  viz. :  in  Mercer 
county,  in  the  case  of  Hart,  et.  al.  vs.  the 
School  District.  &c.,  2  Lane,  Law  Rtview^ 
346,  in  which  the  jud^e  writes  an  elaborate 
opinion,  his  views  coinciding  with  ours. 

Nevertheless,  a  case  of  this  kind  is  inter- 
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esting  and  important,  especially  as  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  government  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  individual  rights  of  citi- 
zens. The  questions  involved  have  pro- 
duced a  wide  variance  of  opinions  among 
learned  men.  Eminent  judges  and  appellate 
courts  have  reached  different  conclusions  ; 
the  resources  of  ripe  scholarship  with  the 
keenest  logic  and  the  most  elaborate  research 
have  been  displayed  and  used  in  the  elucid- 
ation of  these  questions. 

2.  The  sections  of  the  constitution  which 
the  plaintiffs  claim  are  being  violated  by  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
are  the  following : 

Article  I,  Section  3.  All  men  have  a  nat- 
ural and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Al- 
mi^^hty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  ;  no  man  can  of  right 
be  compelled  to  erect  or  support  scny  place 
of  worship  or  to  maintain  any  ministry 
against  his  consent ;  no  human  authority 
can  in  any  case  whatever  control  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  no 
preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any 
religious  establishments  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship. 

Article  X,  Section  2.  No  money  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  appropriated  to  or 
used  for  the  support  of  anv  sectarian  school. 

The  objections  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  : 
(i)  The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  tne  public 
schools  is  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science :  (2)  it  involves  compulsory  support 
of  a  place  of  worship ;  and  (3)  it  is  sectarian 
instruction. 

3.  We  shall  only  incidentally  discuss  the 
first  and  second  objections.  The  first  was 
not  strenuously  urged  upon  us  by  counsel, 
although  we  deem  it  worthy  of  great  con- 
sideration, and  the  second  is  untenable  on 
any  reasonable  ground.  The  third  is  the 
objection  which  is  the  subject  of  the  most 
serious  contention.  We  shall  not  consider 
these  objections  seriatim,  but  shall  briefly 
state  some  of  the  general  principles  which 
underlie  and  ought  to  control  tne  decision 
of  the  question  before  us  in  the  light  of 
Pennsylvania  jurisprudence. 

4.  It  must  be  considered  that  Christianity, 
which  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  itself,  occupy  a  unic|ue  position  in  the 
carljr  and  subsequent  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  the  year  1700  it  was  enacted  that 
**  Whosoever  shall  speak  loosely  thereof  and 
profanely  of  Almignt}^  God,  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and 
is  thereof  legally  convicted,  shall  forfeit  and 

§ay  five  pounds  and  be  imprisoned  for  five 
ays  in  tiie  house  of  correction.'* 
This  law  in  substance  is  in  force  to-day. 
When  a  case  involving  Uie  application  of 
this  law  was  before  the  supreme  court  in 
1824,  Updejg^ph  vs.  Commonwealth,  2  S. 
&  R.,  ^93,  It  was  then  declared  that  Christ- 
ianity IS  part  of  the  common  law  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  and  that  to  maliciouslv  vilify  the 
Christian  religion  in  an  indictable  offence. 


Justice  Duncan  says :  *  *  Christianity  was  one 
of  the  considerations  of  the  royal  charter 
and  the  very  basis  of  the  ^reat  founder, 
William  Penn ;  not  Christianity  founded  on 
any  particular  tenets ;  nor  Christianity  with 
an  established  church  and  tithes  and  spir- 
itual courts;  but  Christianity  with  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  men.  William  Penn  and 
Lord  Baltimore  were  the  first  legislators 
who  passed  laws  in  favor  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, for  before  that  period  the  principle 
of  liberty  of  conscience  appeared  in  the  laws 
of  no  people,  the  axiom  of  no  government, 
the  institutes  of  no  society,  and  scarcely  in 
the  temper  of  any  man.  Even  the  reformers 
were  as  furious  against  contumacious  errors 
as  thej  were  loud  in  asserting  the  liberty  ot 
conscience.  And  to  the  wilds  of  Amenca, 
peopled  by  a  stock  cut  off  by  pereecution 
from  a  Christian  society,  does  Christianity 
owe  true  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and 
religious  worship.  *  *  *  *  Christianity  is 
part  of  the  cemmon  law  of  this  State.  It  is 
not  proclaimed  by  the  commanding  voice  ot 
any  human  superior,  but  expressed  in  the 
calm  and  mila  accents  of  customary  law. 
Its  foundations  are  broad  and  strone  and 
deep  ;  they  are  laid  in  the  authority,  uie  in- 
terest, the  affection  of  the  people.** 

This  broad  declaration  has  been  modified 
in  subsequent  cases.  We  shall  refer  to  only 
a  few  of  tnem.  In  Harvey  vs,  Boies  (1810)  1. 
P.  &  W.,  12,  Justice  Git>son  uses  this  lan- 
guage :  *  *  Christianity  has  been  indefinitely 
said  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
law  undoubtedly  avails  itself  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christianity  as  instruments  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  justice.  *  *  *  * 
Christianity  is  indeed  recognized  as  the  pre- 
dominant religion  of  the  country,  and  for 
that  reason  are  not  only  its  institutions,  but 
the  feelings  of  itsprofessors  guarded  against 
insult  from  reviling  or  scoffing  at  its  doc- 
trines ;  so  far  it  is  the  subject  of  special  favor. 
But  further  the  law  does  not  protect  it/' 

Again  in  Mohney  vs.  Cook  (1855),  26  Pa., 
342,  Justice  Lowrie  says :  *  *  The  declaration 
that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  a  summary  aescription  of  an  exist' 
ing  and  very  obvious  condition  of  our  insti' 
tutions.  We  are  a  Christian  people,  in  so 
far  as  we  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
Christian  institutions,  and  become  imbued 
with  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  we  cannot  be  imbued  with  them 
and  yet  prevent  them  from  entering  into 
and  influencing,  more  or  less,  all  our  social 
institutions,  customs  and  relations,  as  well 
as  all  our  individual  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting.  It  is  invoved  in  our  social  nature, 
that  even  those  among  us  who  reject  Christ- 
ianity, cannot  possibly  get  clear  of  its  influ- 
ence or  reject  tnose  sentiments,  customs  and 
principles  which  it  has  spread  among  the 
people,  so  that,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  they 
have  become  the  common  stock  of  the  whole 
country,  and  essential  elements  of  its  life. 
It  is  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  that  a 
Christian  people  should  have  laws  to  pro- 
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tect  their  day  of  rest  from  desecration.  Re- 
garding it  as  a  day  necessarily  and  divinely 
set  apart  for  rest  from  worldly  enjoyments, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges, it  is  simpler  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  would  leave  it  without  any  legislative 
protection  from  the  disorderly  and  the  im- 
moral.*' 

A'so  in  Zeisweiss  vs,  James  (1870),  63  Pa. 
465,  Justice  Sharswood  says  :  It  is  in  entire 
consistency  with  this  sacred  guarantee  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  religious  lib- 
erty, to  hold  that,  even  if  Christianity  is  no 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  the  popular 
religion  of  the  country,  an  insult  to  which 
would  be  indictable  as  directly  tending  to 
disturb  the  public  peace.  The  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  this  State  are  built  on  the 
foundation  of  reverence  for  Christianity. 
To  this  extent,  at  least,  it  must  certainly  be 
considered  as  well  settled  that  the  religion 
revealed  in  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  openly  re- 
viled, ridiculed  or  blasphemed,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  sincere  believers  who  compose 
the  great  mass  of  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

There  are  numerous  other  cases  along  the 
same  Ime  which  could  be  cited.  However 
far  one  case  may  modify  the  other,  they  all 
recognize  the  one  general  underlying  princi- 

§le  that ''  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this 
tate  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  reverence 
for  Christianity.  Other  illustrations  of  this 
principle  are  furnished  by  customs,  laws 
and  decisions  relating  to  other  matters,  such 
AS  the  opening  of  state  legislatures  and  con- 
fess with  prayer,  the  custom,  not  now 
<iompulsory,  of  swearing  by  the  Holy  Book; 
:the  recognition  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  ;  the  prohibition 
of  worldly  labor  on  the  Christian  Sabbath  \ 
the  refusal  of  courts  to  excuse  jurors  and 
parties  from  attendance  on  days  by  them 
considered  sacred  ;  the  making  of  Good  Fri- 
day a  legal  holiday ;  the  exemption  of 
church  property  from  taxation  ;  the  various 
forms  ot  oaths  administered  in  courts,  and 
many  other  such  instances  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity  in  our  jurisprudence 
which  do  not  now  occur  to  us.  And  in  a 
state  where  Christianity  seems  to  pervade 
its  laws,  customs  and  institutions  to  such  a 
universal  extent,  can  it  be  said  for  a  moment 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  without  comment,  is  sectarian  in- 
struction, or  that  such  an  act  violates  the 
rights  of  consciecne  or  is  in  derogation  of 
any  constitutional  principle  ?  We  decidedly 
think  not. 

5.  We  do  not  understand  how  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  can  be 
termed  sectarian  instruction.  The  Bible  is 
not  a  sectarian  book.  On  its  broad  founda- 
tion Christianity  rests.  Without  it  there  is 
no  Christianity.  This  proposition  is  recog- 
nized by  every  division  of  Christendom 
throughout  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  the 
book  of  any  sect.  Our  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  versions  of  the 


Holy  Scriptures,  the  Douay  and  the  King 
James  version,  and  that  they  differ  in  many 
particulars.  The  study  of  these  differences  is 
interesting  to  the  theologian  and  the  Bible 
scholar.  We  have  noted  over  fifty  points 
of  difference,  some  minor  and  some  import- 
tan  t,  but  they  do  not  concern  us.  The  Bible 
in  either  version  is  substantially  and  essen- 
tially the  same  book.  The  following  defini- 
tion of  the  word  sect,  taken  from  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  is  as  good  as  any  we  have 
seen:  '*A  body  of  persons  distinguished 
by  peculiarities  of  faith  and  practice  from 
other  bodies  adhering  to  the  same  general 
system.  Specifically,  the  adherents  collect- 
ively of  a  particular  creed  or  confession  ;  a 
denomination ;  communion  ;  as  the  Presby- 
terian sect ;  the  various  sects  of  Jews,  Mo- 
hammedans, or  Christians.*' 

The  assertion  that  the  Bible,  in  either  ver- 
sion, is  a  sectarian  book,  borders  on  sacri- 
lege, and  this  phase  of  the  question  deserves 
no  further  consideration  at  our  hands. 

But  so  far  as  the  constitutional  provision  in 
Pennsylvania  on  this  branch  of  the  case  is 
concerned,  it  differs  materially  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Wisconsin  constitution,  the 
Wisconsin  case  being  practically  the  sole 
authority  referred  to  by  the  counsel  for 
plaintiff;  Section  3  of  Article  X  of  the  Wis- 
consin constitution  is  as  follows: 

**  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  district  schools  *  *  * 
and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed 
therein." 

The  provision  in  the  Pennsylvania  consti- 
tution declares  that  no  money  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  school.  The  term  **  sectarian 
school"  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  definite 
meaning.  The  history  and  development  of 
the  educational  systtm,  as  well  as  the  policy 
of  the  State,  has  fixed  this  meaning  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  A  sectarian  school 
is  a  school  controlled  by  a  particular  de- 
nomination or  sect.  To  ."^uch  a  school  there 
can  be  no  appropriation  of  public  money  by 
the  State.  Ana  yet  it  is  seriously  urged 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  com- 
ment at  the  public  school  in  W^averly  as  a 
part  of  the  opening  exercises  is  in  violation 
of  this  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  mere  statement  of  this  pro- 
position emphasizes  its  absurdity.  But  we 
do  not  base  our  conclusion  upon  this  con- 
tention. We  go  further  and  say  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  aforesaid  would  not 
be  sectarian  instruction  under  the  clause  in 
the  Wisconsin  constitution. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  pub'ic 
schools  may  also  be  allowed  and  even  com- 
mended, from  a  standpoint  which  does  not 
involve  the  question  of  sectarian  instruc- 
tion nor  the  rights  of  conscience.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  men  of  all  creeds  that  the  Bible 
teaches  the  highest  morality.  In  this  con- 
nection we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
language  of  Justice  Story  in  the  celebrated 
Girard   will  case,  2  Howard   U.  S.,   127: 
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**Why  may  not  the  Bible,  and  especially 
the  New  Testament  withont  note  or  com- 
ment, be  taught  as  a  divine  revelation  in  the 
college — its  general  precepts  expounded,  its 
evidence  explained,  and  its  glorious  prin- 
ciples of  morality  inculcated?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  a  work,  not  sectarian,  upon 
the  general  evidences  oif  Christianity,  from 
being  read  and  taught  in  the  colleg^e  hy  lay 
teachers  ?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
will  that  proscribes  such  studies.  Above 
all,  the  testator  positively  enjoins.  *  that  all 
the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  college 
shall  take  pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  moral- 
ity, so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life 
they  may  from  inclination  and  habit  evince 
benevolence  towards  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety  and  industry, 
adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious 
tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable 
them  to  prefer.  *  Now,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
what  is  tnere  in  all  this  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  or  truth  of  Christianity  ?  Are  not  these 
truths  all  taught  by  Christianity,  althoueh 
it  teaches  much  more?  Where  can  tne 
purest  principles  of  moralty  be  learned  so 
clearly  or  so  perfectly  as  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament? Where  are  benevolence,  the  love 
of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry  so  power- 
fully and  irresistibly  inculcated  as  in  the 
sacred  volume?** 

The  principle  underlying  these  words  of 
so  great  a  jurist  as  Justice  Story  is  appli- 
cable to  our  public  schools.  Apart  from  re- 
ligious instruction,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
sound  morality  is  one  of  the  foundations  of 
good  .character.  An  education  which  does 
not  involve  the  inculcation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples is  incomplete.  And  why  cannot  the 
common  precepts  of  morality  be  taught  by 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  better  than  in  any 
other  way? 

It  is  instructive  in  this  connection  to  ex- 
amine the  opinion  in  the  Wisconsin  case,  76 
Wis.,  177.  Although  against  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  the  judge  who 
writes  the  opinion  admits  the  position  we 
have  taken,  in  these  words  :  •*  It  should  be 
observed,  in  this  connection,  that  the  above 
views  do  not,  as  counsel  seemed  to  think 
they  may,  banish  from  the  district  schools 
sucn  text-book-i  as  are  founded  upon  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  Bible,  or 
which  contain  extracts  therefrom.  Such 
teachings  and  extracts  pervade  and  orna- 
ment our  secular  literature,  and  are  import- 
ant elements  in  its  value  and  usefulness. 
Such  text-books  are  in  the  schools  for  secu- 
lar instruction,  and  rightly  so  ;  and  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  sectarian  instruc- 
tion does  not  include  them,  even  though 
they  may  contain  passages  from  which  some 
inferences  of  sectarian  doctrine  might  pos- 
sibly be  drawn.  Furthermore,  there  is  much 
in  tne  Bible  which  cannot  justly  be  charac- 
terized as  sectarian.  There  can  be  no  valid 
objection  to  the  use  of  such  matter  in  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  pupils.    Much  of 


it  has  great  historical  and  literary  value, 
which  may  be  thus  utilized  without  violat- 
ing the  constitutional  prohibition.  It  may 
also  be  used  to  inculcate  good  morals— that 
is,  our  duties  to  each  other, — ^which  may  and 
ought  to  be  inculcated  by  the  district 
schools.  No  more  complete  code  of  morals 
exists  than  is  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  reaffirms  and  emphasizes  the 
moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  ten  com- 
mandment. Concerning  the  fundamental 
principles  of  moral  ethics,  the  religious 
sects  do  not  disagree." 

7.  As  to  the  weight  of  authority  in  Amer- 
ica there  is  no  question.  The  only  decision 
directly  holding  the  practice  of  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional is  the  Wisconsin  case  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  American  Encyclopaedia  01 
Law,  vol.  21,  p.  775,  says  :  **The  practice  01 
opening  school  exerrcises  by  reading  from 
the  Scnptures  has  been  attacked  as  sectar- 
ianism. Generally,  however,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  practice  has  been  upheld.**' 
In  Maine,  it  was  held  in  Donahoe  vs.  Rich- 
ards, 38  Me.  379,  that  a  requirement  by  the 
superintending  committee  that  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  in 
the  public  schools  was  in  violation  of  no 
constitutional  provision,  and  binding  upon 
all  members  of^the  school,  though  composed 
of  divers  religious  sects.  In  Massachusetts 
it  was  decided  in  Spiller  vs,  Wobum,  12 
Allen,  127,  that  the  committee  might  require 
the  schools  to  be  opened  each  morning  with 
reading  from  the  Bible  and  with  prayer.  In 
Illinois  and  Nevada  a  similar  view  was 
taken.  In  Iowa,  Moore  vs,  Monroe,  64  Iowa 
367,  it  was  held  that  a  statute  providing  that 
the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 
schools  was  constitutional.  But  the  court 
left  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  school  to  the 
option  of  teachers,  restricted  only  by  the 
provision  that  no  pupil  should  be  required 
to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
ents or  guardians.  In  Ohio,  in  a  case  that 
was  aigued  in  the  court  below  with  more 
learning  and  more  elaborately  than  any 
case  on  the  same  question  in  any  other 
forum,  (Board  of  Educatiion  vs.  Minor,  23 
Ohio,  211),  the  higher  court  refused  to  decide 
the  constitutionality  of  the  rule  requiring 
the  Bible  to  be  read  in  the  schools,  lodging 
the  decision  of  the  question  in  the  board  of 
education,  to  whom  the  legislature  had  com- 
mitted the  exclusive  management  of  the 
schools.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
question  before  us  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
weight  of  authority,  as  expressed  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  various  states,  there  being  onl^ 
one  common  pleas  case  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
must  be  deciaed  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

The  argument  suggested  by  the  Iowa  and 
Ohio  cases  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. The  legislature  has  committed  the 
management  of  the  public  schools  to  boards 
of  control  or  boards  of  school  directors.  In 
conjunction  with  the  teachers,  they  decide 
what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schoi^ls. 
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Why  cannot  the  Question  of  reading!:  the 
Bible  in  public  schools,  as  a  part  of  the 
opening  exercises,  be  left  to  them  ?  This  is 
where  the  question  has  been  practically 
since  the  common  school  system  was  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania.  In  some  schools 
the  Bible  is  read ;  in  others  it  is  not.  There 
is  no  law  requiring  it ;  there  is  no  law  pro- 
hibiting it.  If  it  IS  read,  the  constitution  is 
not  disturbed ;  if  a  board  should  decide  that 
it  shall  not  be  read,  why  is  not  such  action 
within  its  discretion  ?  We  are  not  deciding 
the  case  at  bar  upon  the  basis  suegested  by 
this  arrament,  but  we  can  easily  see  how 
upon  this  basis,  and  upon  this  alone,  the 
court  of  last  resort  may  finally  dispose  of 
the  question. 

Now,  therefore,  the  above  case  havine 
been  fully  heard  in  open  court  and  argued 
by  counsel,  it  is  ordered  and  decreed  that 
the  bill  of  complaint  in  said  case  be  dis- 
missed at  the  costs  of  the  plaintifif,  and 
that  the  injunction  heretofore  granted  be 
dissolved. 


THE  SCHOOL  TAX  LAWS.* 


BY  JAS.  G.  HAYS, 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow  School  Directors: 
Havinjg^  been  selected  by  your  executive 
committee  to  address  you  upon  the  *'Tax 
Law,"  I  have  accepted  the  assignment,  but 
have  been,  ever  since  my  acceptance,  in  the 
exact  position  of  that  rash  inaividual  who, 
in  a  moment  of  self-foi*getfulness,  siezed  a 
full  grown  grizzly  bear  by  its  hind  legs — 
anxious  for  somebody  to  help  me  let  go. 
Receiving  no  aid  or  comfort,  \>Mt  per  contra, 
receiving  assurances,  secretly  and  openly 
expressed  from  my  fellow  attorneys,  who  are 
school  directors,  that  they  were  glad  of  my 
position,  and  expected  to  enioy  it,  there  was 
nothing  left  me  out  the  undertaking. 

The  subject  as  assifi;ned,  is  **The  Tax 
Law."  I  have  read  this,  technically,  as 
**TheBody  of  theTax  Law"  and  shall  treat 
it  as  I  reaa  it,  reviewing  all  laws  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  laying,  levying  and  collection 
of  all  school  taxes,  and  the  kinds  of  such 
taxes. 

The  tax  laws,  as  printed  in  the  *'  Common 
School  Laws,"  are  earnestly  and  carefully 
edited,  appropriate  explanations  thereon 
given,  so  that  my  remarks  will  be  largely 
superfluous,  unless  they  point  out  to  you  a 
little  more  particularly  what  these  laws  are 
and  where  to  find  them. 

Sections  i6i,  162,  163,  page  164,  ff.  The 
tax  ought  to  be  determined  or  levied  within 
ten  (10)  days  of  the  first  Monday  of  June 
(ten  days  before  or  ten  days  after),  and  after 
organization  before  the  first  of  July.  This 
was  originally  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 

*An  address  before  the  Annual  Directors' 
Meeting  of  Allegheny  County,  by  Jas.  G.  Hays, 
Esq.,  November  22,  1898. 


of  May,  then  changed  to  first  Monday  of 
June  and  then  changed  as  above,  by  act  of 
April  22,  1863;  but  excluding,  inter  alia, 
Alleeheny  county,  and  then  by  act  of  April 
4,  i8§6,  p  492,  extended  to  Allegheny  county 
— excluding  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  AUe- 
ghenv.  I  submit  this  as  a  fair  sample  of 
legislative  piece-work.  The  tax  ought  to 
be  then  assessed:  before  may  be,  and  after,  is 
legal,  but  such  a  course  is  not  advisable 
unless  absolutely  imperative  under  circum- 
stances of  unusual  potency.  But  the  tax 
levy  is  illegal  unless  passed  by  a  majority 
vote.  Illegal  means  here  that  you  cannot 
collect  by  force,  although  if  such  tax  be 
voluntarily  paid  it  may  not  be  recovered  bjr 
the  taxpayer.  The  tax  levy  should  be  sum- 
cient  with  the  income  from  other  sources  to 
run  the  schools  six  months  [act  of  May  19. 
1887,  p.  139]  unless  the  rate  exceed  the  per- 
missible mulage— a  thing  not  probable  when 
our  assessment  practices  are  considered  and 
our  assessors  and  commissioners  so  willing 
to  make  our  property  more  valuable  every 
three  yeais.  On  such  deficiency  of  tax 
assets,  the  schools  must  remain  open  for 
four  months.  The  rate  permitted  is  ten  (10) 
mills  for  county  purposes  and  three  (3)  mills 
for  State  purposes,  making  a  total  of  Uiirteen 
(13)  mills.  This  millage  for  State  purposes 
has  since  been  taken  on  real  estate,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  school  millage,  as  the 
millage  then  (1854)  was  simply  used  to  fix 
the  total  amount;  the  reference  only  has 
changed.  Lastly,  all  taxes  must  be  on  the 
same  duplicate. 

Section  164.  There  is  another  tax  of  thir- 
teen mills  permitted  by  the  Act  of  1854,  for 
building  purposes,  that  is,  it  may  not  ever 
exceed  thirteen  mills,  and  also  may  not  ever 
exceed  the  amount  (note  at  present  that  the 
word  is  amount,  not  rate)  of  the  annual  tax; 
i.  e,  annual  tax  {e.  g.)  six  mills;  building 
tax  must  be  less,  may  equal,  but  may  not 
exceed  this.  Twenty-six  mills  is  the  highest 
pleasure  School  Boards  can  afford  their  tax- 
ables.  The  purposes  for  which  this  tax  is 
permissible  are  specified  in  the  Act  and 
elucidated  in  our  Common  School  Laws,  and 
it  may  not  be  diverted  to  ordinary  purposes 
or  to  the  general  fund.  You  snould  very 
carefully  observe  these  restrictions,  for  as 
School  Boards  you  must  observe  the  law  if 
you  would  escape  liability. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  special  case 
where  you  may  not  levy  such  tax  [Purdon's 
Digest,  pages  339-340] .  **  Where  proceed- 
ings for  the  division  of  a  township,  or  school 
district  or  borough  proceedings  are  pending, 
no  tax  for  buildins^  or  purchasing  land  may 
be  levied  except  ^en  necessary  to  rebuild  a 
school-house  accidentally  destroyed  or  in- 
jured, or  to  pay  a  building  debt  previously 
incurred.** 

Sections  165  and  170  should  be  read  to- 
gether. I  ask  you  to  read  them  both  and 
note  that  it  is  upon  this  list  or  copy  of  the 
adjusted  valuation  (and  upon  nothing  else. 
Sec.  170)  that  the  boards  must  base  their 
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levies,  and  also  note  that  sometimes  the 
Commissioners  re-adjust  them  and  disturb 
the  levies.  I  shall  return  to  these  sections 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  exonera- 
tions. 

Section  i66.  Manifestly  this  section  can 
refer  only  to  occupation  tax  and  to  any  per- 
sonal propertv  taxable  for  school  purposes. 
Manifestly,  also,  these  persons  or  their  taxes 
must,  unaer  Section  162.  be  included  on  the 
same  duplicate,  if  possible.  Note  that  the 
amount  of  State  and  county  tax  payable  by 
each  must  be  returned  to  the  board,  along 
with  the  assessment  Is  this  at  all  neces- 
sary ?  Is  it  ever  done  ?  Is  the  section  as  a 
whole  ever  complied  with  ? 

Sections  167,  168  are  passed  as  applicable 
to  special  cases,  and  Section  169  relates  to  as- 
sessors, and  ought  repeatedly  to  be  brought 
to  their  attention.  Section  170,  see  what  has 
been  said.  This  brings  us  to  Sections  171 
and  172,  and  in  connection  therewith  the 
recent  Act  of  1897  (C.  S.  L.,  p.  448),  all  of 
which  must  be  read  together  if  possible. 
Under  this  law  (p.  448)  I  take  it,  all  occupa- 
tion taxesy2?rjr^Wj(>»f^^i^j  must  be  |i.oo 
per  capita,  irrespective  of  any  other  qualifi- 
cation. And  perhaps  it  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  (Art. 
ix.  Sec.  i)  has  been  literally  followed — ^and 
all  occupation  taxes  made  uniform.  Possibly 
the  section  does  not  mean  this,  but  I  wanted 
to  say  that  I  like  this  kind  of  uniformity: 
Tax  all  property  alike,  of  rich  or  poor,  and 
tax  the  right  to  labor  alike  of  poor  and  rich, 
and  more  especially  so  in  scnool  tax,  the 
payment  of  which  is  a  high  privilege.  After 
forty  years  of  legislation,  we  are  remitted  to 
the  idea  first  promulgated  in  Section  171 — 
'*  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  a  dollar;*'  nor 
more  either,  now. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  For  school 
purposes  the  occupation  tax  is  a  dollar,  flatly 
and  positively  so;  but  there  is  another  tax 
(Sec.  164)  for  building  purposes,  the  amount 
of  which  is  indefinite  save  only  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  that  of  the  regular  annual  tax. 
It  has  been  decided  by  high  opinion,  that  it 
is  still  possible  to  calculate  the  building  tax 
(if  necessary  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  mills) 
by  the  millage  on  the  occupation  valuation 
of  assessor.  Can  this  be?  I  think  not. 
Reading  rate  for  amonnt  was  the  same  thine 
prior  to  the  Act  of  1897,  but  that  Act  changed 
things  so  that,  if  it  is  still  possible  to  tax 
the  occupation  for  building  purposes  under 
Section  164,  such  tax  under  that  section  and 
Sections  171  and  172  and  the  Act  of  1897, 
must  not  exceed  in  amount  the  per  capita 
tax  of  one  dollar,  and  this  though  the 
broadest  interpretations  are  allowed  Section 
3  of  the  Act  of  1807.  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  valia  reason  why  this  special 
building  tax  cannot  be  also  levied  on  occu- 
pations since  the  passage  of  the  Act;  merely 
the  question  of  the  amount. 

Sections  173  and  174  are  unimportant. 

Section  175  is  an  exemption  Act,  follow- 
ing constitutional  provisions  (Art.  IX,  Sec. 


I,  previously  referred  to)  and  is  good  law, 
except  that  the  proviso  (p.  178)  is  void  under 
Art.  Ill,  Sec.  3  of  the  same  constitution — 
*  *  litle  of  the  Act  fajls  to  disclose  the  purpose 
of  the  proviso,  which  is  to  tax,  while  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion,** see  1 18  Penn.  State  Repents,  165.  This 
being  so,  why  is  it  printed  every  year  as  part 
the  *  *  School  I^ws.  * '  It  has  been  dead  since 
1887. 

Section  176.  The  idea  of  the  ereatness  of 
the  mansion  house  pervades  me  body  of 
Pennsylvania  law.  It  is  often  referred  to  in 
law  of  decedents'  estates.  Section  177  is 
familiarized  to  us  by  the  election  laws.  Is 
the  proviso  good  ?  Is  the  choice  when  made, 
binoing  on  subsequent  owners  so  that  they 
buy  an  actual  and  a  legal  residence,  the  one 
with  and  the  other  without,  their  consent  ? 
I  doubt  it.  The  idea  is  foreign  to  Pennsyl- 
vania law. 

Sections  178  to  191  relate  to  collectors  and 
their  powers  in  and  about  the  collection  of 
taxes,  and  furnish  a  complete  scheme  there- 
for under  recent  Acts,  i.  e  ,  the  Act  of  June 
25,  1885,  and  various  supplements  thereto. 

Section  178.  The  date  of  election  and  term 
of  office  of  tax  collector  are  fixed  by  this 
section  as  the  third  Tuesday  of  February 
and  tiiree  years  respectively,  under  the  Act 
of  1893. 

Sectipns  179  and  180  relate  to  vacancies  in 
the  office  01  tax  collector,  and  are  in  pari 
materia.  Section  180  (Act  of  1805)  being  more 
general  than  Section  179  (Act  of  1885), 
Section  179  being  passed  to  meet  cases  of 
vacancy  occasioned  by  failure  to  give  bond 
and  qualify.  Section  180  passed  to  meet  all 
cases  of  vacancy.  I  call  your  attention  in 
passing  to  the  verbiage  of  these  sections: 
In  the  first  Act,  the  appointee  must  be  a 
* '  resident ' '  and  *  ^  a  suitable  person  ;* '  in  the 
second  Act  need  be  merely  **  suitable." 
These  may  mean  the  same,  but  in  case  of  a 
dispute  the  courts  must  decide.  Is  this  not 
careless  legislation?  I  think  the  Act  of 
1895  repeals  the  Act  of  1885.  It  certainly 
does  unless,  being  in  pari  materia,  they  may 
be  read  together,  but  this  does  not  seem 
good  enough  here. 

Section  181  is  wrongly  referred  to  the  Act 
of  1895  instead  of  Act  of  1885.  Attention  is 
called,  in  passing,  to  the  condition  of  the 
bond. 

Section  182  provides  that  the  duplicate 
shall  issue  on  or  before  August  ist  of  each 
year.  There  is  nothing  else  in  this  section, 
and  the  two  provisos  should  be  omitted  from 
school  laws. 

Section  183  is  a  short  but  important  one, 
as  in  it  the  powers  ot  collectors  are  set  forth 
by  reference.  They  are:  i.  Power  to  lien 
and  subsequently  to  sell;  2.  Power  to  take 
the  body  ol  the  delinquent,  except  females, 
infants,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind;  3. 
Power  to  distrain  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
delinquents  (wherever  found)  or  even  those 
of  the  tenant  on  the  premises  (Sec.  196);  and 
4.  Power,  after  expiration  of  warrant,  to  sue 
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in  any  court  or  before  any  alderman,  etc., 
for  the  amount  of  said  taxes — but  no  power 
is  given  to  sue  for  any  school  tax  until  the 
collector  has  either  paid  or  has  been  charged 
with  the  amount  thereof. 

Sections  185  and  186  are  sufl&cientljr  plain 
and  important  without  comment.  This  sug- 
gestion, however,  is  made,  that  both  be  m 
all  cases  literall^^  complied  with,  school 
boards  so  instructing  collectors  and  seeing 
that  compliance  follows  their  instructions. 
Some  obstinate  taxpayer  may  give  trouble 
and  invoke  the  law.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  every  lawyer  is  a  peacemaker,  but  it's 
at  your  expense. 

Section  187  and  page  435  must  be  read  to- 
eether.  I  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  and  all  the  tax  laws  9i  present 
collection  and  payment  is  contemplated.  It 
is  the  practice  with  our  school  board  to  have 
the  monthly  balance  sheet  exhibited  to  them 
and  the  payments  made  to  the  treasurer,  and 
I  believe  the  Acts  mean  this,  but  as  usual 
the  language  is  obscure.  If  it  does  not  bear 
this  interpretation,  this  advice  is  offered, 
that  all  statements  submitted  to  the  treas- 
urer, be  reported  by  him  (or  it,  if  a  bank,  as 
it  ought  always  to  be)  to  the  board  for  their 
guidance.  Both  these  Acts  are  good  amend- 
ments, but  from  the  above  comments,  surely 
more  is  needed. 

Section  188.  The  shortest  and  most  ob- 
scure and  troublesome  in  the  book.  '*  Ex. 
onerations  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore.''  Can 
you  tell  what  that  means  ?  Let  me  say  to 
you  first  that  this  Act  is  a  general  tax  Act 
and  the  words  have  in  every  case  a  general 
meaning.  For  example,  in  our  book  (C.  S. 
L.)  they  mean— **  school  taxes  to  be  exoner- 
ated by as  heretofore. ' '    When  we  fill 

the  blank,  we  elucidate  the  section.  Can  we 
fill  it? 

Turning  to  the  Act  of  1854,  Sec.  31  (Purd. 
I^i&'»  P«  337»  Sec.  24),  we  find  it  stated  clearly 
that  exonerations  are  to  be  made  by  the 
board.  In  the  absence  of  some  authority 
explicitly  giving  such  power  to  the  com- 
missioners (I  know  of  none;  Sec.  200,  p.  191, 
does  not)  such  action  on  their  part  seems 
unwarranted,  for  the  scheme  of  taxation  is 
complete — 

A.  Commissioners  furnish  a  list  of  ad- 
justed valuations,  etc.,  to  the  board.  Full 
force  must  be  allowed  the  word  '*  adjusted." 

B.  Upon  this  the  Board  assess  the  millage, 
and  the  levy  is  fixed.  Any  deficiency  of 
assets  from  this  relates  to  the  board  or 
school,  and  no  outside  authority  ought  fy 
ar^ment  to  be  allowed  to  interfere. 

C.  Exonerations  are  to  be  made  as  here- 
tofore. Undoubtedly  the  boards  have  and 
still  do  exonerate  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
they  have  always  done  so. 

So  much  for  logic:  now  for  the  positive 
law.  The  County  Commissioners  claim  to 
exercise  the  right  to  abate  and  exonerate, 
upon  the  Act  of  April  15,  1834,  Pur.  Dig., 
p.  1992,  sec.  164,  while  under  the  first  or  an 


early  codification  of  the  school  laws  passed 
on  April  13, 1836,  P.  L.,  p.  526,  the  following 
language,  repeated  eqactly  in  the  Act  of 
1854  referred  to  above,  is  used  (Section  6^: 
' '  The  board  of  directors  of  each  district  shall 
have  the  right  at  all  times  to  make  abate- 
ment or  exoneration  for  mistakes,  indigent 
persons,  unseated  lands,  etc.,  as  to  them 
shall  appear  just  and  reasonable,  and  the 
secretary  shall  enter  in  a  book  or  books  to 
be  kept  by  him  for  such  purpose  (on  the 
**  minutes  **  in  the  Act  of  1854)  the  names  of 
the  persons  so  abated  or  exonerated,  together 
with  the  reasons  for  such  exoneration.'*  The 
language  of  the  Act  of  1834,  regarding  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners,  is  identical 
mutatis  mutandis.  Now  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  this  Act  of  1836  repealed  or 
supplied  by  other  legislation  (but  on  the 
contrary  re-enacted,  as  shown)  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  le^slation  or  some  special 
Act  (there  is  none  m  Allegheny  county)  this 
argument  is  unanswerable;  and  the  practice 
is  wrong. 

Section  189,  While  it  is  necessary  for 
collectors  under  Section  187  to  settle  with 
the  treasurer,  and  in  so  doing  customary  to 
report  to  the  board,  and  finally  to  ask  ex- 
onerations from  it  (the  Board),  it  seems  that 
his  accounts  under  the  Act  of  1885  must  be 
settled  by  the  township  or  borough  auditors. 

Section  191  is  the  repealing  section  of  the 
general  Act  of  1885.  It  has  oeen  held,  sev- 
eral times,  by  the  lower  courts  that  the  pro- 
viso in  this  section  made  the  whole  Act 
void,  but  the  Supreme  Court  said  the  con- 
trary. There  are  no  local  collection  Acts  in 
this  (Allegheny)  county. 

Sections  190,  192,  193,  and  194  relate  to 
unseated  lands.  There  is  little  unseated 
land  in  our  county,  and  these  are  minor  sec- 
tions. But,  reading  this  section  with  Act  of 
Feb.  23,  1858,  enlarging  time  to  Feb.  i.  and 
Section  192  to  May  i,  of  each  year  for  a  re- 
duction of  5  per  cent.,  and  Section  182,  mak- 
ing the  duplicate  issue  on  or  before  Aug.  i, 
0/  each  year^  look  queerly  together.  IV s  a 
lumb/e. 

Section  195.  This  section  ought  to  end 
all  question  of  the  right  to  imprison.  It 
does  end  it.  Prior  to  1844  taxes  on  seated 
real  estate  were  not  a  lien  upon  such  prop- 
erty, but  a  mere  personal  charee  (see  157 
Penn.  State  Reports,  10,  where  the  right  to 
imprison  and  the  practice  is  commented 
upon). 

Section  107.  This  gives  the  gist  of  the 
law  upon  the  subject.  Query:  How  can  the 
tax  be  returned,  etc.,  if  sufficient  personal 
property  can  be  found  or  the  owner  does  not 
refuse  ?  All  lists  returned  should  certify  the 
existence  of  the  basic  facts— absence  of  per- 
sonal property  on  the  premises  and  refusal 
to  pay. 

Section  198.  See  also  Sec.  203  and  page 
405.  These  sections  relate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  tax  warrants  and  their  potency » 
notwithstanding  other  sections  have  de- 
clared such  aged  and  decrepit   lists   dead 
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Another  will  be  passed  during  this  session. 
//  is  wrong.  The  condition  of  the  bond,  ante 
Sec.  181,  and  which  you  were  asked  to  note, 
is  the  proper  idea.  Using  this  and  Sec.  201, 
stir  up  your  collectors  and  cancel  back 
numbers. 

Section  199  should  be  read  with  Section 
187— //■  possible,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  section  is  retained — neither  the  county 
treasurer  nor  the  township  treasurer  has  the 
least  thing  to  do  with  school  funds.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Section  200.  This 
is  only  important  because  it  mi^ht  fix  a  time 
after  whicn  compulsory  collection  might  be- 
gin— within  three  months  after  receipt  of 
corrected  duplicate — say,  November  ist, 
while,  under  the  Act  of  1885,  Sec.  184,  no 
percentage  is  added  until  six  months  after 
receipt  of  duplicate — say  February  ist.  Note, 
also,  what  is  said  about  exonerations,  in 
which  connection  the  date  of  the  Act,  1834, 
is  to  be  considered.  This  section  and  the 
preceding  one  seem  to  me  useless  and  out 
of  place. 

As  to  forcible  collection  of  taxes.  This 
has  been  before  your  minds  all  the  time,  and 
we  may  as  well  take  up  the  matter  here  and 
dispase  of  it.  Why  not  take  the  broad 
ground  at  once  and  say  collection  may  be 
made  compulsory  at  any  and  all  times  after 
August  ist,  or  receipt  of  duplicate  ?  If  you 
are  compelled  to  pay  **  within  sixty  days  " 
of  this  date  five  per  cent.  oflF  plus  costs  of 
distress  or  collection;  during  the  inter- 
regnum of  six  months,  at  isLO^plus  the  same; 
afterwards,  until  expiration  of  warrant,  five 
per  cent,  added,  pfus  the  same;  imprison- 
ment possible  at  will  of  collector  during  any 
of  these  periods;  and  after  expiration  of 
warrant  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  regular 
lawsuit  for  these  same  elusive  taxes.  If 
there  be  nothing  in  the  Acts  saying  this, 
where  is  the  law  denying  it  ?  You  may  dis- 
cuss it  ad  libitum,  I  do  not  deem  it  as 
foolish  and  as  extravagant  as  it  reads.  So 
the  warrant  (p.  343)  reads  and  so  I  read  the 
law. 

Section  201.  This  is  familiar  to  all.  It 
has  been  used  and  tested  and  is  one  of  the 
good  things,  if  wisely  used.  It  is  well  to 
warn  you  that  the  Act  says  the  filing  must 
be  done  **  within  a  year,*'  etc.  Pages  401, 
407,  and  420  are  pages  relating  to  increase  of 
indebtedness  ana  levying  of  taxes  to  pay  for 


it.  They  look  like  the  usual  i,  2,  3 — (i) 
good,  (2)  bad,  (3)  good,  or  correcting  2  and 
adding  to  i.    They  are  special  or  technical 


laws,  and  when  invoked  will  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  compensating  lawyer.  I  stop  with 
them  long  enough  to  ask,  whether  this  tax 
can  in  any  way  over- ride  our  legal  rate 
spoken  of  early  in  this  article  ?  Page  417  is 
a  new  Act  relating  to  the  lien  of  taxes,  and 
ought  to  be  familiarized  by  every  director 
and  collector.  Being  an  Act  that  is  specific 
in  its  purpose,  and  plainly  stated,  it  is  an 
exception  to  the  others  we  have  seen. 

And  lastly — what  shall  I  say  as  a  lastly  ? 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  dozens  of  points 


obscure  and  unintelligible  not  touched  upon, 
and  which  I  was  fearful  of  touching,  lest  I 
be  unable  to  answer  and  unable  to  stop 
answering.  These  tax  laws  are  like  hard 
dried  chestnut  burrs—full  of  points  and  hard 
to  grasp.  As  a  general  remark  I  hazard 
this,  that  these  laws  should  be  pruned,  re- 
vised and  codified,  for  they  are  patchwork, 
and  cross  searching  is  necessary  to  find  what 
is  the  law.  The  points  uncertain  should  be 
made  plain  and  certain.  These  laws  should 
be  written  with  the  single  idea  of  lucidity 
and  plainness,  as  they  are  to  be  conned  and 
administered  by  the  plain,  business  men  of 
school  boards,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
understand  and  apply  them.  The  Act  of 
1885  in  reference  to  collectors  and  the  Act  of 
1897  in  reference  to  lien  of  taxes,  were  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  The  first  sections 
taken  up— 161,  162  and  163— will  furnish  an 
example  of  the  needed  codification.  They 
must  be  read  as  one  section  to  be  sensible, 
and  can  be  more  succintly  and  intelligibly 
expressed  in  half  a  dozen  lines. 

This  article  was  originally  a  ramble 
through  these  laws  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Directors'  Meeting  of  Allegheny 
county  on  Tuesday,  November  22  last.  I 
am  sure  that  the  rambling  character  still 
adheres,  and  that  my  ideas  are  by  no  means 
incontrovertible.  In  the  face  of  this,  and  in 
defiance  of  a  timidity  to  publicity  on  those 
grounds,  I  still  have  consented  to  publica- 
tion, because  wrong  ideas  always  lead  to 
correct  ones  by  discussion,  and  rambling 
paths  are  straightened  by  familiarity  and  use. 


THINGS  NEEDFUL  TO  TEACHER. 


BY  O.  L.  LYON. 


THE  true  teacher  must  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  strong  personality,  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  skill  in  application.  A  union  of 
these  three  essential  elements  gives  to  the 
world  the  strongest  builder  of  character. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  element  is  per- 
sonality. To  have  lasting  influence  on 
pupils  this  element  must  be  a  powerful 
motor  force.  It  is  not  what  we  say  to 
pupils  which  influences  their  lives  the 
most,  but  it  is  what  we  are.  It  is  the  silent 
moving  force  back  of  our  teaching.  Put 
earnest  thonght  and  a  profound  life  back 
of  your  work,  and  you  will  ever  live  in  the 
hearts  of  your  pupils.  It  was  Gladstone's 
life  that  made  his  words  have  such  a  tell- 
ing eflfect  on  the  people  of  England.  It 
was  Christ's  life  that  spoke  in  thunder 
tones  to  the  world,  and  it  is  still  the  great- 
est moving  force  in  the  universe. 

The  English  people  are  noted  for  their 
personality.     They  think  for  themselves 
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and  have  convictions  which  move  them  to 
action.  It  has  been  this  element  which  has 
made  them  the  colonizers  of  the  world, 
and  is  rapidly  making  their  language  the 
world  language.  To-day  the  English- 
speaking  people  are  doing  more  to  lift  up 
the  nations  of  the  earth  to  a  higher  plane 
of  living  than  any  other  people. 

This  element  of  personality  was  very 
strong  in  the  Jews  because  of  their  con- 
tact with  Jehovah.  If  the  teacher  is  pos- 
sessed of  strong  convictions  and  these  take 
hold  of  his  life,  directing  it  to  wise  ends, 
he  will  be  a  power  for  good  in  his  com- 
munity. The  surest  way  to  heighten  per- 
sonality is  cultivate  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  Great  Teacher. 

The  pupils  shotild  find  response  in  the 
teacher  to  the  characteristic  elements  in 
their  own  lives.  These  are  chiefly  youth, 
strength,  joyfulness  and  a  hopeful  view  of 
life.  It  is  a  happy  thought  to  come  up  to 
old  age  rather  than  dottm  to  it.  Develop- 
ment should  increase  the  capacity  for  en- 
joyment. The  teacher  should  be  a  joyful, 
hopeful  spirit,  ever  inspiring  his  pupils  to 
higher  things.  Unless  he  can  come  in 
close  touch  with  his  pupils  and  live  their 
experiences  with  them,  as  it  were,  he  can- 
not be  of  any  permanent  benefit  to  them. 
How  much  better  this  than  to  be  petulant, 
peevish,  conceited,  jealous,  suspicious  and 
pessimistic.  Only  the  pure  and  sympa- 
thetic should  come  in  contact  with  the 
children  of  the  land.  Dean  Stanley  said 
of  Dr.  Arnold:  "  The  lapse  of  years  has 
only  served  to  deepen  in  me  the  convic- 
tion that  no  gift  can  be  more  valuable  than 
the  recollection  and  inspiration  of  a  great 
character  working  upon  our  own." 

There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  now  to 
obscure  the  personal  element  and  select 
men  and  women  of  scholarship.  This  lat- 
ter element  is  very  desirable,  but  if  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  made  in  favor  of  either 
element,  personality  should  receive  the 
preference.  We  say  with  Dr.  Arnold: 
*'  Give  us  a  man  (for  a  teacher)  who  is  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who 
has  common  sense  and  understands  boys. ' ' 

The  last  element,  or  art,  implies  that 
the  teacher  knows  the  subject;  for  method 
is  in  the  subject.  The  idea  that  teaching 
is  an  art  finds  its  expression  in  the  states 
appropriating  large  sums  annually  for  the 
building  and  sustaining  of  State  Normal 
Schools  where  teachers  are  trained  for 
their  work.  The  same  idea  is  causing 
State  universities,  colleges  and  private 
schools  all  over  our  land  to   establish 


chairs  of  pedagogy.  The  time  will  sooa 
be  here  when  no  untrained  teacher  will 
be  permitted  to  teach  our  children.  May 
the  time  speedily  come  when  we  as  a 
nation  shall  stand  with  Germany  on  this 
point  so  vital  to  our  school  i^stem. 

Of  the  three  elements,  subject-matter  is 
receiving  the  most  attention  in  America 
to-day.  Let  the  interest  in  personality 
and  the  art  of  teaching  be  multiplied,  and 
our  schools  will  march  onward  and  up- 
ward to  greater  and  grander  heights. — 
Missouri  School  Joumeu. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


DORA  M.  MORRBU. 


IT  is  too  often  forgotten  by  teachers 
that  the  aim  of  all  discipline  is  the 
child's  good,  and  order  in  school  is  the 
effect,  not  the  cause.  Discipline  must 
first  of  all  teach  the  child  to  govern  him- 
self, by  educating  his  sense  of  right;  and 
auy  discipline,  however  perfect  it  may 
seem,  which  does  not  contribute  to  this 
end  is  a  failure. 

There  are  schools  orderly  and  quiet 
while  the  teacher  is  present,  which  lose 
all  these  characteristics  when  she  is  gone; 
and  there  are  others  which  seem  less 
orderly,  but  which  can  be  left  for  hours 
by  the  teacher  where  pupils  will  continue 
at  their  work  and  behave  better  than  if 
the  teacher  were  with  them.  The  reason 
is  plain.  In  the  first  case  it  is  the  teacher 
who  governs,  and  her  presence  being  re- 
moved there  is  nothing  left  to  hold  the 
children  in  order.  They  have  not  been 
taught  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  watched  or  not,  that  one's  own 
sense  of  what  he  owes  to  himself  and  to 
others  should  be  enough  to  make  him 
conduct  himself  properly.  In  the  second 
case  that  is  exactly  what  the  teacher  has 
taught.  She  has  said,  "You  need  not 
try  to  do  wrong  things  without  my  seeing 
them.  It  is  not  I  whom  you  wrong,  but 
yourself.  If  you  cannot  do  right  without 
being  watched,  you  are  like  a  man  who 
needs  a  policeman  to  keep  him."  The 
child  who  is  governed  in  this  way  from 
his  early  days  needs  no  monitor  other 
than  his  own  self  respect,  and  he  is  made 
a  better  man  for  his  school  days.  Such 
teaching  of  discipline  is  laying  the  foun- 
dtion  of  character,  which  is  the  best  and 
most  necessary  thing  for  man  and  woman. 
With  this  training  engrained  throughout 
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the  school  course  there  would  be  in  ma- 
ture life  less  thinking  "The  sin  is  not  in 
doing,  but  in  being  found  out,*'  which  is 
the  motto  that  too  many  act  upon. 

Two  things  the  school  life  should  give 
and  in  so  fie^  as  it  does  not  it  is  a  failure. 
First,  the  power  to  see  what  is  right 
and  to  follow  it,  in  other  words,  the  power 
to  govern  one's  self;  second,  a  love  of 
knowing  and  of  reading.  Given  this 
love,  no  man  or  woman  will  remain  igno- 
rant. Whether  a  pupil  learns  a  certain 
amount  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy in  a  year  is  a  small  matter;  but 
whether  he  learns  how  delightful  it  is  to 
know  these  things,  and  how  much  pleas- 
ure comes  from  finding  out  things,  is  an 
important  matter. 

Children  have  a  natural  sense  of  justice 
which  teachers  too  often  offend.  There 
is  no  good  discipline,  however  it  seems, 
where  the  offence  and  not  the  spirit  which 
prompted  it  is  heeded.  Three  quarters 
of  the  teachers  punish  a  child  for  what  he 
did,  not  for  what  he  meant  to  do.  In 
other  words,  they  punish  carelessness  and 
and  awkwardness  which  bring  their  ills, 
far  more  severely  than  maliciousness, 
which  often  has  evils  less  glaring  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  former  faults. 
A  child  may  tear  a  book,  or  spill  ink,  and 
be  perfectly  innocent  of  any  ill  intent;  but 
he  is  punished  more  severely  than  the 
little  tattler  who  tells  tales  from  a  natural 
love  of  mischief  making,  which  the 
teacher  cultivates  by  heeding  the  stories 
told  her.  That  is  a  splendid  trait  which 
keeps  boys  from  "telling  on **  each  other, 
and  it  should  be  encouraged  in  girls  so 
that  the  crop  of  gossips  and  scandal- 
mongers may  gradually  die  out.  Tat- 
tling and  good  discipline  cannot  abide  in 
the  same  room. 

The  subtle  faults  are  those  which 
should  be  guarded  against,  and  they  are 
those  to  which  the  average  teacher  pays 
no  heed,  but  gives  her  attention  to  such 
minor  weaknesses  as  whispering,  drop- 
ping pencils,  restlessness,  etc.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  control  these,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  first  importance;  and  if  they  are 
frequent  in  a  room  there  is  a  cause  for 
them  which  must  be  found.  These  are 
outward  manifestations  of  an  inward  con- 
dition which  must  be  cured  before  the 
outward  seeming  can  be  right. 

There  is  certain  nervousness  in  persons 
which  impels  them  to  do  what  is  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  often  without 
any  will  to  do  it,  and  this  it  is  which 


sometimes  increases  in  a  school  these 
minor  evils  after  the  teacher  has  spoken 
of  them.  It  is  often  a  good  thing  to  be 
oblivious  of  what  has  happened.  Habits 
unnoticed  will  die  out,  which  emphasized 
by  repeated  notice  will  become  worse. 
Praise  has  more  influence  than  blame; 
not  fulsome  praise,  but  that  which  is  the 
outcome  of  an  appreciation  of  effort. 

It  is  a  weakening  of  one's  influence  to 
make  such  statements  as  "  If  you  do  that 
again  I  shall  punish  you."  The  element 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  plans  of  a  teacher 
is  quite  as  deterring  as  absolute  knowl- 
ledge  how  she  will  manage.  A  reserve 
force  in  a  teacher  is  a  great  thing.  She 
should  be  a  person  of  resource,  and  not 
too  easily  sounded  by  the  intuitions  of 
her  pupils.  The  best  school  is  like  ma- 
chinery in  good  condition  that  runs  with- 
out jarring.  Where  punishment  is  con- 
stantly suggested  the  force  of  the  teacher 
is  insufficient.  No  child  should  be  lec- 
tured or  punished  in  the  presence  of 
another.  Unless  the  teacher  cultivates 
the  child's  self-respject,  how  can  it  develop 
in  the  child,  and  is  not  self-respect  the 
basis  of  manly  virtues? 

There  are  teachers  who  appear  to  think 
politeness  to  a  child  unnecessary,  and 
who  would  never  apologize  for  a  rudeness 
to  a  pupil  were  one  committed.  That  is 
a  mistake.  A  child  is  clear-eyed,  and 
though  he  may  not  always  be  able  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  be  feels  that  certain 
things  are  right  or  wrong  in  his  teacher 
as  in  others,  and  he  respects  her  for  it 
when  she  apologizes  for  her  hasty  words. 

A  child  is  a  natural  hero-worshiper, 
and  will  turn  a  teacher  into  an  object  of 
admiration  to  be  copied,  if  never  so  slight 
an  excuse  for  it  is  given.  It  is  some- 
thing to  make  a  teacher  "walk  humbly 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,*'  this  affection  of 
the  young  for  her  who  instructs  them, 
with  its  blind  and  devoted  copying  of  all 
her  ways  of  speech  and  thought,  and  in 
this  lies  her  power.  With  it  she  needs 
no  threats  of  what  she  will  do  in  case  ot 
wrong.  She  needs  only  to  drop  a  word 
now  and  then,  and  to  live  as  she  talks. 

It  is  possible  to  bring  a  school  of  city 
roughs  to  feel  the  reproof  "That  is  a 
mean,  unmanly  thing  to  do,"  as  a  pun- 
ishment worse  than  a  whipping.  Whip- 
pings are  never  the  best  means  to  conver- 
sion, and  a  school  where  whipping  is 
common  is  a  school  with  a  bad  moral  in- 
fluence. Physical  force  is  not  the  right 
thing  to  depend  upon  for  school  govern- 
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ment,  for  that  rests  upon  an  inequality 
which  is  brutal  in  its  nature  between 
pupil  and  teacher.  If  the  mind  and  soul 
is  strong  the  child  will  respond  to  it  and 
honor  it.  If  hardened  criminals  feel 
moral  force  and  are  cowed  by  it,  as  the 
records  of  police  courts  show,  how  much 
more  will  this  power  influence  the  unde- 
veloped minds  of  school  children  ? 

The  first  essential  of  a  good  disciplin- 
arian is  a  love  of  justice  and  right ;  then 
follow  an  understanding  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  childish  nature  with  its  strivings  ; 
a  leaning  toward  mercy,  and  a  disposition 
to  find  good  in  every  one ;  an  ability  to 
make  virtue  and  uprightness  look  the  man- 
liest traits  in  the  world.  For  the  disci- 
plinarian ''Su£Scient  for  the  day  are  the 
evils  thereof,'*  and  those  of  the  preceding 
day  once  treated  are  forgotten,  so  far  as 
conduct  shows.  No  one  who  **  nags  "  is 
fit  to  have  anything  to  do  with  children. 
A  rule  which  should  be  invariable  is 
**  Never  punish  an  offender  while  in  an- 
ger." An  offence  which  does  not  call 
for  punishment  after  one*s  wrath  is  cooled 
does  not  call  for  it  at  all. 

Good  discipline,  properly  understood, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues  of  civil- 
ization and  the  cure  for  most  of  its  evils, 
hence  the  importance  ot  teaching  children 
self-government. — Popular  Education, 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK :  III. 


FROM  a  suggestive  article  on  **  Litera- 
ture for  Children,  * '  in  September  num- 
ber oi North  American  Review^  by  Richard 
Burton,  we  take  these  paragraphs: 

**In  view  of  all  this  preparation  of 
standard  writings  for  the  young,  there  is 
little  excuse  for  putting  children  off  with 
the  second-best  and  the  well  enough. 
The  choicest  is  not  too  good.  In  the 
dominant  division,  fiction,  the  pabulum 
furnished  us  children  of  a  larger  growth 
by  Optic  and  Alger,  and  Mayne  Reid,  has 
been  superseded  by  more  heavenly  food. 
And  the  older  aristocracy  of  child  litera- 
ture still  makes  its  appeal  in  books  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Kingsley*s  Water 
Babies,  to  mention  two  that  stand  for 
many.  Inasmuch  as  the  spiritually  beauti- 
ful, as  we  have  said,  is  the  most  desirable 
of  all,  books  of  this  sort  should  come  first 
in  favor — beginning  with  the  Bible.  Not 
the  didactic,  goody-goody  stuff  which 
made  the  old-time  Sunday-school  library 
too  often  a  place  of  tears  and  penance  for 


healthy- minded  young  folk.  The  day  is 
clean  gone  by  for  the  tales  wherein  the 
bad  boy  who  goes  a-fishing  on  the  Sabbath 
gets  not  fish,  but  a  flogging,  to  be  tri- 
umphed over  in  a  most  un-Christian  way 
by  the  good  little  boy  who  didn't  go — 
probably  because  he  daren't.  No;  I 
mean  that  which  is  lovely,  inspirational ; 
literature  where  the  artistic  and  the  eth- 
ical are  recognized  for  the  kinsmen  they 
are,  linked  by  the  subtlest,  sweetest, 
strongest  of  ties.  And  at  the  very  head 
and  forefront  of  such  books  the  Bible  must 
be  placed.  The  Bible,  in  judicious  selec- 
tions, not  gulped  down  whole,  is  pre- 
eminently a  book  for  literary  and  ethical 
stimulation.  We  hear  much  of  the  Bible 
as  literature  nowadays,  and  Professor 
Moulton's  most  suggestive  volume  is 
symptomatic,  summarizing  well  a  changed 
attitude,  a  truer  philosophy.  A  new  in- 
terest in,  a  deeper  love  toward,  the  Scrip- 
tures is  thus  born.  Once  concede  this  use 
of  the  Book,  and  the  question  of  its  func- 
tion in  the  school  is  settled.  It  should 
have  its  place  there,  along  with  other 
great  literature,  as  a  quickener  of  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  the  sense  of  right,  not 
as  a  theological  text-book  or  for  denom- 
inational teaching.  But  regard  the  Bible 
as  a  composite,  a  wonderful  repository  of 
history,  prophecy,  song,  story,  drama  and 
naive  people-science,  matchless  in  expres- 
sion and  surcharged  with  the  ethical  tem- 
per, and  its  exclusion  were  suicidal. 
Better  for  many  of  us  had  we  been  made 
in  the  school,  yes,  and  in  the  nursery,  to 
commit  to  memory  long  passages  and 
chosen  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments—as did  the  young  John  Ruskin. 
That  great  man's  testimony  to  the  potent 
influence  upon  him  of  the  Book  is  worth 
repeating  always  :  v-  •/;< 

*  *  *  Walter  Scott  and  Pope's  Homer  were 
reading  of  my  own  selection,  but  my 
mother  forced  me,  by  steady  daily  toil,  to 
learn  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart, 
as  well  as  to  read  every  syllable  through 
aloud,  hard  names  and  all,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Apocalypse,  about  once  a  year ; 
and  to  that  discipline — patient,  accurate 
and  resolute — I  owe,  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Book,  which  I  find  occasion- 
ally serviceable,  but  much  of  my  general 
power  of  taking  pains  and  the  best  part 
of  my  taste  in  literature.  From  Walter 
Scott's  novels  I  might  easily,  as  I  grew 
older,  have  fallen  to  other  people's  novels ; 
and  Pope  might  perhaps  have  led  me  to 
take  Johnson's  English  or  Gibbon's  as 
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types  of  language;  but  once  knowing  the 
32d  of  Deuteronomy,  the  119th  Psalm,  the 
i5lh  of  ist  Corinthians,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  most  of  the  Apocalypse, 
every  syllable  by  heart,  and  having  always 
a  way  of  thinking  with  myself  what  words 
meant,  it  was  not  possible  for  me,  even 
in  the  foolishest  times  of  youth,  to  write 
entirely  superficial  or  formal  English.* 

'*  And  again  he  declares  of  this  experi- 
ence that  he  counts  it  *  very  confidently 
the  most  precious  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
one  essential  part  of  all  my  education.' 
'.  *•  This  mention  of  the  memorizing  of 
Scripture  by  one  of  the  masters  of  pure 
style  leads  on  to  the  remark  that,  in  bring- 
ing children  into  contact  with  the  great 
literature  of  the  world,  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  is  most  fruitful.  The 
storing  of  the  mind  with  choice  passages 
will  prove  a  godsend  in  after  years — will 
yield  good,  I  incline  to  think,  even  if  it 
be  done  parrot-like  at  the  time.  The 
pedagogic  tendency  now  is  in  all  branches 
to  teach  independence  of  speech,  rather 
than  the  mechanically  memorized  lesson. 
In  the  literature  of  knowledge  (science), 
no  doubt  the  danger  lies  in  the  latter ; 
but,  in  the  literature  of  power,  which  we 
are  here  considering,  the  memory  is  a 
trusty  and  valued  servant  who  guards  us 
from  the  loss  of  veritable  treasure.  How 
many  of  us  in  mature  life  can  testify  to 
the  comfort  and  help  and  uplift  that  have 
come  from  stray  fragments  of  poem,  or 
essay,  or  oration  learned  years  before,  per- 
haps in  childhood  ?  Often,  when  we  are 
separated  from  books,  listless,  distraught, 
sick,  they  have  been  evangels  bringing 
pure,  sweet  and  noble  images,  and  a  quick- 
ened spirit." 

Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  late  Professor  of  Litera- 
ture at  Cornell  University,  an  honored 
name  in  our  best  literary  circles,  writes 
under  date  of  November  9,  1898  : 

**  I  am  delighted  beyond  expression  at 
learning  from  the  Supplementary  Number 
of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Joumaly  of 
your  grand  work  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature  in  the  High  School.  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it.  It  is 
exactly  on  the  line  of  the  theories  which 
I  have  presented  in  lectures  before  Teach- 
ers* Institutes — as  was  the  case  a  week  or 
two  ago  at  Wilkes- Barre.  I  have  nothing 
but  admiration  for  the  exhibit  of  what 
you  have  done.  No  contribution  more 
valuable  to  the  cause  of  education  than 
your  work,  and  the  publication  of  its  re- 


sults, has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been 
made  for  many  years.  Thanking  you  for 
it,  I  am  most  cordially  yours." 

We  have  never  met  Prof.  Sprague  nor 
had  any  correspondence  with  him,  but 
have  long  known  him  by  reputation,  and 
are  gratified  that  one  holding  a  place  so 
eminent  among  students  and  teachers  of 
the  best  literature  should  be  so  generous 
and  unqualified  in  his  approval  of  what  is 
found  in  the  Supplementary  Number  of 
The  School  Journal,  to  which  he  makes 
reference  above,  and  which  some  of  the 
Superintendents,  in  town  and  county, 
have  seen  fit  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their 
teachers.  It  has  also  been  ordered  for 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere. 
It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the 
writer  and  for  many  another  if  such  a 
pamphlet  had  come  into  his  hands  fbrty 
years  ago ;  and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
find  its  way  now  into  the  hands  of  as 
many  good  teachers  as  possible.  For 
some  of  them  it  may  have  suggestion 
because  of  which  they  will  be  glad  forty 
years  hence,  and  every  year  from  now 
until  then.  Teachers  cannot  be  too  rich 
in  wealth  of  this  kind,  nor  toil  for  it  too 
long  or  too  earnestly.  Fair  rank  in  the 
University  of  Letters  is  within  reach  of 
all,  with  or  without  a  diploma. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Wetzel,  principal  of  the 
schools  of  Pen  Argyl,  Northampton 
county,  writes,  December  19th:  **Some 
time  ago  County  Supt.  Hoch  cuiked  me 
to  prepare  a  list  of  the  memory  selections 
assigned  to  the  different  grades  in  our 
schools.  He  wished  it  for  The  School 
/oumal,  I  am  getting  this  work  into 
shape  so  that  it  will  fill  a  definite  place  in 
our  course  of  study  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth  grade,  and  send  you  what  was 
given  last  year  in  two  or  three  of  the 
grades: 

Grade  I. — First  Psalm,  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  Beatitudes,  Work,  for  the  Night 
is  Coming;  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee;  Rock 
of  Ages,  Sun  of  My  Soul,  the  Dandelion, 
the  Wisest  Plan;  Try,  Try  Again,  the 
Rainbow,  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  God's 
Care,  and  What  God  Sees. 

Grade  /F.— First  Psalm,  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  America,  Love  of  Country,  Wol- 
sey's  Advice  to  Cromwell,  the  Barefoot 
Boy,  the  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel, 
Speak  the  Truth,  Nobility,  Psalm  of  Life; 
Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming;  Rock  of 
Ages,  and  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ooean. 

Grade  K— The    Village    Blacksmith, 
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Mercy  (from  Merchant  of  Venice),  the 
Beatitudes,  the  Barefoot  Boy,  Wolsey's 
Advice  to  Cromwell,  Lincoln's  Address  at 
Gettysburg;  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean;  the  Measure  of  Life,  Love  of 
Country  (Scott):  My  Country,  'tis  of 
Thee;  Charity  (i  Corinthians  xiii.),0  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud  ? 
Twilight  is  Palling,  and  the  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic. 

We  congratulate  Prof.  Wetzel  upon  the 
line  of  memory  work  literature  that  he  is 
taking  in  his  schools.  If  his  Teachers  and 
pupils  alike  do  such  work  as  this,  and  he 
improves  the  opportunity — as  it  is  his 
privilege  to  do — of  putting  so  much  good 
thought  in  choice  expression  into  the 
minds  of  his  people  for  the  years  to  come, 
and  this  be  continued  for  a  decade  or  a 
generation,  what  other  man  in  the  com- 
munity can  be  compared  with  him  in  his 
influence  for  good  ? 

The  following  were  the  selections  mem- 
orized in  our  Boys*  High  School  for  the 
dates  here  named : 

FALL  OF  WOLSEY. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man;  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  nonors  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And — when  he  thinks,good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  bo^  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  m  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye: 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.    O  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  his  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have: 
And  when  he  falls  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  ^^ain. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  mv  miseries:  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  tlie  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Crom- 
well; 
And — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of— say,  I  taught  thee. 
Say,  Wolsey — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoalsof  honor — 
Pound  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition: 
Bv  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 
Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 
thee: 


Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  ri^ht  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not: 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  falPst,  O 

Cromwell! 
Thou  fairst  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serve  the  king :  and — 

Pr*ythee,  lead  me  in: 
There!  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny;  'tis  the  king's:  my  robe» 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  are  all 
I  dare  now  call  my  own.    O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
well! 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king.  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies! 

Wm,  Shakspeare. 

CUBES  AND  SPHERES. 

When  we  are  as  yet  small  children, 
there  comes  np  to  us  a  youthful  angel, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  cubes  like  dice, 
and  in  his  left  spheres  like  marbles.  The 
cubes  are  of  stainless  ivory,  and  on  each 
is  written  in  letters  of  gold, — ^Truth. 
The  spheres  are  veined  and  streaked  and 
spotted  beneath,  with  a  dark  crimson 
flush  above,  where  the  light  falls  on 
them,  and  in  a  certain  aspect  you  can 
make  out  upon  every  one  of  them,  the 
three  letters  L,  I,  B.  The  child  to 
whom  they  are  offered  very  probably 
clutches  at  both.  The  spheres  are  the 
most  convenient  things  m  the  world; 
they  roll  with  the  least  possible  impulse 
just  where  the  child  would  have  them. 
The  cubes  will  not  roll  at  all ;  they  have 
a  great  talent  for  standing  still,  and  al- 
ways keep  right  side  up.  But  very  soon 
the  young  philosopher  finds  that  things 
which  roll  so  easily  are  very  apt  to  roll 
into  the  wrong  comer,  and  to  get  out  of 
his  way  when  he  most  wants  them;  while 
he  always  knows  where  to  find  the  others, 
which  stay  where  they  are  left.  Thus  he 
learns  —  thus  we  learn  —  to  drop  the 
streaked  and  speckled  globes  of  false- 
hood, and  to  hold  fast  the  white  angular 
blocks  of  truth.  But  then  comes  Tim- 
idity, and  after  her  Good-nature,  and  last 
of  all  Polite*behavior,  all  insisting  that 
truth  must  roll^  or  nobody  can  do  any- 
thing with  it ;  and  so  the  first  with  her 
coarse  rasp,  and  the  second  with  her 
broad  file,  and  the  third  with  her  silken 
sleeve,  do  so  round  off  and  smooth  and 
polish  the  snow-white  cubes  of  truth, 
that,  when  they  heve  got  a  little  dingy 
by  use,  it  becomes  hard  to  tell  them  from 
the  rolling  spheres  of  falsehood. 

The  schoolmistress  was  polite  enough 
to  say  that  she  was  pleased  with  this,  and. 
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that  she  would  read  it  to  her  little  flock 
the  next  day.  But  she  would  tell  the 
children,  she  said,  that  there  are  better 
reasons  for  truth  than  can  be  found  in 
the  mere  experience  of  its  convenience, 
and  of  the  inconvenience  of  lying. — Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Nov.  2g. 

TBLI«  ON  HIS  NATIVE  HnXS. 

Oh,  with  what  i>ride  I  nsed 
To  walk  these  hills,  and  look  up  to  my  God, 
And  bless  him  that  the  land  was  nree!  'Twas  free, 
From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake,  'twas  free! 
Free  as  our  torrents  are  that  leap  oar  rocks. 
And  plow  onr  valleys,  without  asking  leave! 
Or  as  our  peaks,  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun! 

How  happy  was  it  then!    I  loved 
Its  very  storms.    Yes,  I  have  sat 
In  my  boat  at  night,  when,  midway  o'er  the  lake, 
The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain  gorge 
The  wind  came  roaring.    I  have  sat  and  eyed 
The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  and  smiled 
To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o'er  my  head, 
And  think  I  had  no  master  save  his  own! 

On  yonder  jutting  cliff,  o'ertaken  there 
By  Uie  mountain  blast,  I've  laid  me  flat  along. 
And,  while  gust  followed  gust  more  furiously, 
As  if  to  sweep  me  o'er  the  horrid  brink, 
I  have  thought  of  other  lands,  whose  storms 
Are  summer-flaws  to  those  of  mine,  and  just 
Have  wished  me  there — ^the  thought  that  mine 
was  free  [head. 

Has  checked  that  wish,  and  I  have  raised  my 
And  cried,  in  thraldom  to  that  furious  wind, 
Blow  on  lathis  is  the  land  of  Liberty! 

/.  5.  KnowUs, 

AMONG  BfY  BOOKS. 

In  my  garden  I  spend  my  days ;  in  my 
library  I  spend  my  nights.  My  interests 
are  divided  between  my  geraniums  and 
my  books.  With  the  flowers  I  am  in  the 
present ;  with  the  books  I  am  in  the  past. 
I  go  into  my  library,  and  all  history  un- 
rolls before  me.  I  breathe  the  morning 
air  of  the  world  while  the  scent  of  Eden's 
roses  yet  lingered  in  it,  while  it  vibrated 
only  in  the  world's  first  brood  of  nightin- 
gales, and  to  the  laugh  of  Eve. 

I  see  the  pyramids  building ;  I  hear  the 
shoutings  of  the  armies  of  Alexander ;  I 
feel  the  ground  shake  beneath  the  march 
of  Camby'ses.  I  sit  as  in  a  theatre,-— the 
stage  is  Time,  the  play  is  the  World. 
What  a  spectacle  it  is !  What  kingly 
pomp,  what  processions  file  past,  what 
cities  bum  to  heaven,  what  crowds  of 
captives  are  dragged  at  the  chariot- wheels 
of  conquerors  I 

I  hear  or  cry  *'  Bravo!*'  when  the  great 
actors  come  on,  shaking  the  stage.  I  am 
a  Roman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Ro- 
man coin.     I  lift  old  Homer,  and  I  shout 


Achilles  in  the  trenches.  The  silence  of 
the  empeopled  Syrian  plains,  the  outcom- 
ings  and  in-goings  of  the  patriarchs, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  Isaac  in  the  fields 
at  eventide,  Rebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's 
guile,  Esau's  face  reddened  by  the  desert 
sun-heat,  Joseph's  splendid  funeral  pro- 
cession— ^all  these  things  I  find  within  the 
boards  of  my  Old  Testament. 

What  a  silence  in  those  old  books  as 
of  a  half- peopled  world ;  what  bleating  of 
flocks,  what  green  pastoral  rest,  what 
indubitable  human  existence !  Across 
brawling  centuries  of  blood  and  war  I 
hear  the  bleating  of  Abraham's  flocks,  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  of  Rebekah's  camels. 

0  men  and  women,  so  fax  separated  yet 
so  near,  so  strange  yet  so  well-known,  by 
what  miraculous  power  do  I  know  you 
all !  Books  are  the  true  Elysian  fields 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  converse, 
and  into  these  fields  a  mortal  may  venture 
unappalled.  What  king's  court  can  boast 
such  company  ?  What  school  of  philos- 
ophy such  wisdom  ? 

There  is  Pan's  pipe ;  there  are  the  songs 
of  Apollo.  Seated  m  my  library  at  night, 
and  looking  on  the  silent  faces  of  my 
books,  I  am  occasionally  visited  by  a 
strange  sense  of  the  supernatural.  They 
are  not  collections  of  printed  pages ;  they 
are  ghosts.  I  take  one  down,  and  it 
speaks  with  me  in  a  tongue  not  now 
heard  on  earth,  and  of  men  and  things  of 
which  it  alone  possesses  the  knowledge. 

1  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes 
I  think  I  misapply  the  term.  No  man 
sees  more  company  than  I  do.  I  travel 
with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than 
ever  did  Timour  or  Genghis  Khan  on 
their  fiery  marches.  I  am  a  sovereign  in 
my  library ;  but  it  is  the  dead,  not  the  liv- 
ing, that  attend  my  levees. — Alexandet 
Smiik.  Nov.  jo. 

BRIGHTEST  AND    BEST. 
Brighest  and  beat  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 

Dawn  on  onr  darkness,  and  lend  us  Thine  aid; 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  lis  laid. 
Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dewdrops  are  shining, 

Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  staU; 
Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 

Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all. 
Say,  shall  we  yield  him.  in  costly  devotion, 

Odors  of  Edoni  and  offerings  divine  ? 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 

M3rrrh  from  the  forest,  and  gold  from  the  mine? 
Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation. 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure; 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration, 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 
Reginald  Heber. 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH. 
•*  What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet,'* 

The  Magi  mused, '  'more  bright  than  mom  ?" 
And  voices  chanted  clear  and  sweet, 
"  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born!  ** 
"  What  means  this  star,"  the  shepherds  said, 
"That  brightens  thro*  the  rocky  glen?" 
And  angels  answering,  overhead. 
Sang,  *'  Peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men!** 

'Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more, 

Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb  ; 
We  wait  for  Him,  like  them  of  yore! 

Alas!  He  seems  so  slow  to  come! 
But  it  was  said,  in  words  of  gold 

No  time  or  sorrow  e'er  shall  dim, 
That  little  children  might  be  bold, 

In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine, 

A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw, 
If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 

To  that  sweet  Life  which  is  the  Law, 
So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 

The  simple  faith  of  shepherds,  then. 
And  kindly  clasping  hand  in  hand. 

Sing,  '*  Peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men!  ** 
/.  R,  LowtlL 

PSALM  VIII. 
O  Lord,  our  I/)rd,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  earth  I  who  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou 
ordained  strength  because  of  thine  ene- 
mies, that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger.  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him !  And  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?  For  thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor ;  thou  madest  him  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet:  all 
sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field ;  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  whatsover  passeth  through 
the  paths  of  the  seas.  O  Lord,  our, 
Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all 
the  earth!  Dec.  21. 

THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 
*Ti8  midnight's  holy  hour,~and  silence  now 
Is  brooding  like  a  gentle  spirit  o'er 
The  still  and  pulseless  worlo.  Hark !  on  the  winds 
The  beirs  deep  tones  are  swelling—'tis  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year.     No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past ;  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood. 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest 
Like  a  pale,  spotless  shroud  ;  the  air  is  stirred 
As  by  a  mourner's  sigh  ;  and  on  yon  cloud 
That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven. 
The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand, — 
Young  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  sol- 
emn Form, 


And  Winter  with  his  ag^d  locks, — and  breathe, 
In  mournful  cadences,  that  come  abroad 
Like  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 
A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year. 
Gone  from  the  Earth  forever. 

'Tis  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.     Within  the  deep, 
Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim, 
Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  have  passed  away, 
And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.    That  spectre  lifts 
The  coffin-lid  of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Love, 
And,  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale. 
Sweet  forms  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead 

flowers 
O'er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness. 

The  year 
Has  gone,  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.     Its  mark  is  on  each  brow, 
Its  shadow  in  each  heart.    In  its  swift  course, 
It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful, — 
And  they  are  not     It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man,— and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  thronged 
The  bright  and  joyous, — and  the  tearful  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded. 

It  passed  o'er 
The  battle-plain,  where  sword,  and  spear,  and 

shiela, 
Flashed  in  the  li^ht  of  mid-day;  and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shivered,  and  the  grass. 
Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  crushed  and  mouldering  skeleton .    It  came, 
And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve; 
Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 
It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 
In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

Remorseless  Time! 
Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe!  what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  ?    On,  still  on 
He  presses,  and  forever.    The  proud  bird. 
The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths, or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane, 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home. 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall,and  sinks  down 
To  rest  upon  his  mountain  crag, — but  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness, 
And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinions. 

Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow  ;  cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water ;  fiery  isles 
Spring  blazing  from  the  ocean,  and  go  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns ;  mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackened  clifib,  and 

bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain  ;  new  empires  rise. 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries. 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche. 
Startling  the  nations, — and  the  very  start, 
Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths, 
And,  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  train, 
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Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres,  and  pass  away 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void ;  ^et  Time- 
Time,  the  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce  career, 
Dark,  stem,  all-pitiless,  and  pauses  not 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 

Geo.  D,  Prentice. 

PSALM  XXIII. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures :  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.     He  restoreth  my  soul :  He  lead- 


eth me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for 
his  name's  sake.  Yea,  tiiough  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art 
with  me;  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a  table  be- 
fore me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies : 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil:  my 
cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life :  And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
I/)rd  for  ever.  Dec,  20. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  arUuM  thui  in  the  tea. 

The  bird  Is  Uie  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
Inflect  life,  that  fruit  and  nain  may  ripen  and  animala 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  diatutb  its  neft 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  jrCre  sleeping.— &o^  Farmer, 

The  best  of  men  that  erer  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  erer  breathed.— !DledUr. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  i  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
^Edward  Courtney :  Bngraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 
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ON  Wednesday,  December  21st,  Dr.  E. 
O.  Lyte  came  home  from  Chicago, 
where  he  atttended  a  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  This  committee 
consists  of  Dr.  Lyte,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris;  Supt.  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Kansas  City;  Supt.  A.  G. 
Lane,  Chicago;  Dr.  I.  C.  McNeill,  and  Dr. 
Irwin  Shepard,  secretary  of  Association. 

The  main  business  of  the  committee 
was  to  decide  upon  the  next  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  which  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  railroad  arrange- 
ments that  could  be  made.  The  commit- 
tee met  representatives  of  the  trans-con- 
tinental lines,  and  agreed  upon  Los  An- 
geles, and  the  time  July  11-14. 

**  You  will  remember,*'  said  Dr.  Lyte, 
in  talking  of  the  matter,  *  *  that  we  visited 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Salt 
Lake  City  in  October.  We  found  that 
both  Los  Angeles  and  Portland  were 
abundantly  able  to  care  for  the  10,000  or 
15,000  persons  that  would  probably  at- 
tend the  next  meeting.  The  other  cities, 
too,  are  good  convention  cities,  but  the 


choice  finally  lay  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland .  The  National  Educational 
Association  last  summer  indicated  Los 
Angeles  as  the  preference  of  the  Direc- 
tory, but  there  were  some  hitches  in  the 
railroad  rates  which  promised  at  one  time 
to  keep  the  convention  from  the  West- 
em  coast.  The  question  of  rates,  how- 
ever, was  adjusted  on  Saturday,  and  Los 
Angeles  was  finally  determined  upon. 
We  expect  a  one-fare  rate  for  the  round 
trip,  with  liberal  privileges  and  permis- 
sion to  choose  our  route,  going  one  way 
and  returning  another.  The  arrange- 
ments thus  far  completed  promise  to  make 
the  excursion  next  summer  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  for  sight-seeing  and 
recreation  ever  made  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"  The  general  association  will  have  five 
sessions.  Each  of  the  sixteen  departments 
will  have  two  sessions.  The  full  pro- 
gramme for  the  general  meeting  is  in  my 
hands,  and  will  be  varied  and  interesting. 
The  departments  have  their  own  officers, 
who  arrange  the  programmes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  present  the  latest  and  best  feat- 
ures of  any  given  department.  For  ex- 
ample, the  department  of  Normal  Schools 
has  been  considering  for  two  or  three 
years  the  whole  question  of  Normal  School 
work,  and  will  make  final  report  of  their 
investigations  at  the  coming  meeting. 

**  I  wish  you  would  say  to  your  read- 
ers,** concluded  Dr.  Ljrte,  our  honored 
President  from  Pennsylvania,  "that  this 
excursion  will  be  opened  to  everybody, 
and  that  large  parties  will  be  formed  all 
over  the  country,  so  that  the  trip  can  be 
made  inexpensively  and  with  ease  and 
comfort.  I  am  told  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  is  thinking  of  running  a 
special  train  through  to  Los  Angeles 
without  change  of  cars,  and  satisfactory 
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arrangements  will,  without  doubt, be  made 
by  all  the  great  lines  of  travel." 

On  November  28,  1898,  Mr.  I.  A. 
Cleaver  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board  of  Basttown, 
Chester  county,  after  a  term  of  continuous 
service  since  1 870.  His  record  as  a  school 
director  is  one  of  which  any  citizen  might 
justly  feel  proud.  Under  his  eye  a  town- 
ship high  school  was  established  which 
offers  its  pupils  the  advantage  of  prepar- 
ation for  college,  and  in  this  respect  it 
equals  the  high  schools  of  cities  and  the 
larger  boroughs.  Mr.  Cleaver  was  made 
the  first  president  of  the  State  Association 
of  School  Directors,  and  is  now  the 
chairman  of  its  Bzecutive  Committee. 
Through  his  energetic  efforts  the  next 
meetine  at  Harrisburg  promises  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

In  the  death  of  Prof.  M.  H.  Richards, 
D.  D.,  Muhlenberg  College  lost  one  of 
its  best  professors,  and  the  city  of  Allen- 
town  a  very  efficient  secretary  of  its 
School  Board.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  a 
brilliant  lecturer,  an  experienced  edu- 
cator, a  gentleman  of  superior  traits  of 
head  and  heart  His  post-prandial  talks 
at  Mt.  Gretna  will  always  be  remembered 
as  sparkling  with  wit  and  wisdom,  by 
those  who  m  recent  years  visited  the 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua.  He  was  a 
noted  divine  of  the  Lutheran  Churdi. 


Wb  have  had  the  life-size  portrait  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  engraved  by  one  of  the 
best  artists  in  the  world,  not  with  hope  of 
much  pecuniary  profit — that  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  work  of  this  kind — ^but  with 
the  desire  to  make  it  worthy  of  Mr.  Ste- 
vens,  and  to  make  the  man  a  more  real 
presence  amongst  us,  and  his  great  work 
better  known  to  our  people.  Where  Su- 
perintendents of  schools.  School  Directors 
or  Teachers  wish  it  for  many  or  all  of 
their  schools,  we  will  furnish  it  at  a  low 
rate,  either  framed  and  ready  to  be  placed 
upon  the  wall,  or  by  mail  in  roll  securely 
packed,  singly  or  in  quantity,  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  price  of  single  copies  is  One 
Dollar,  but,  in  quatitity  for  the  schools, 
we  will  make  the  rate  low  enough  to 
supply  all  who  may  desire  it,  our  thought 
and  purpose  being  to  aid,  so  far  as  we  can, 
in  placmg  it  upon  school-room  walls 
everywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  portrait  speaks  the  man  to  the  life, 
and  is  wholesome  to  live  with,  an  ener- 


gizing and  stimulating  influence  from  the 
wall.  No  strong  and  generous  soul  can 
live  in  the  presence  of  men  like  this  with- 
out gain  in  intellectual  and  moral  force 
and  in  that  high-souled  courage  for  which 
they  were  distinguished. 

The  art  proofs  on  Japan  vellum,  ordered 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  be  sent  to  Superintendents' 
offices  and  to  the  Normal  Schools,  have 
been  sent  out  by  express,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, and  are  regarded  everywhere  as 
another  welcome  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion from  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
to  the  offices  above  named.  It  is  a  long- 
delayed  recognition  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  Common  Schools.  This  special 
edition  of  art  poofs  is  mounted  on  very 
thick  and  solid  board,  with  mat  24x30 
inches  in  size.  Thus  mounted  they  weigh 
three  pounds  each.  Framed  in  a  wide 
flat  frame,  the  picture  makes  a  very  fine 
appearance  on  the  wall,  where  it  should 
be  good  for  fifty  years.  They  have  been 
mounted  in  this  way  for  durability  and 
safer  shipment,  and  because  in  some  places 
they  may  not  be  framed.  Though  the  card 
board  thus  exposed  will  warp  under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  changes,  the 
portrait  will  for  many  years  be  in  fairly 
good  condition  even  without  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frame.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  portrait  have  just  been 
put  into  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Lan- 
caster by  order  of  the  School  Board. 


THE  SOURCES  OP  HISTORICAL 
INFORMATION. 


•'  I  NBVER  knew  there  was  any  history 
outside  of  the  text- book;  the  idea  of  con- 
sulting the  sources  of  information  never 
entered  my  mind,  because  it  was  never 
suggested  by  those  who  taught  me." 
This  was  the  confession  of  a  gentleman 
of  superior  culture.  It  correctly  repre- 
sents the  teaching  of  history  in  many 
schools.  Of  course,  it  is  the  only  method 
possible  in  schools  which  have  no  libra- 
ries and  no  reprints  of  the  sources  of  his- 
torical information. 

Fortunately,  the  efibrts  to  make  the 
original  sources  accessible  are  now  bear- 
ing fruit.  Leaflets  giving  reprints  of 
early  documents  can  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities  at  low  prices.  One  of  the 
latest  series  of  reprints  is  known  as  the 
Liberty  Bell  Leaflets.  They  are  edited 
by  two  Pennsylvania  educators,  Drs.  M. 
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G.  Brumbaugh  and  Joseph  S.  Walton, 
and  issued  by  the  oldest  publishing  house 
in  the  State,  the  Christopher  Sower  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia.  Among  other 
documents  this  series  contains  the  charter 
of  the  States  General  of  Holland  to  the 
settlers  on  the  Hudson,  Penn's  Frame  of 
Government  of  1682,  John  Dickinson's 
Arguments  against  English  Taxation, 
Conrad  Weiser's  Notes  on  the  Habits  and 
Customs  of  the  Iroquois  and  Delaware 
Indians,  and  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787. 
A  great  advance  in  educational  method 
was  made  when  pupils  were  led  from  the 
study  of  treatises  on  literature  to  the 
study  of  literature  itself;  from  the  study 
of  books  on  nature  to  the  study  of  nature 
itself;  from  the  book  method  of  studying 
chemistry  and  physics,  with  occasional 
experiments  by  the  teacher,  to  the  labor- 
atory method,  through  which  the  pupil 
learns  how  to  manipulate  apparatus  and 
instruments  of  precision  and  to  question 
the  objects  of  nature  instead  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle.  When  Galileo  discov- 
ered sun-spots,  aU  sorts  of  arguments 
were  employed  to  prove  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. One  learned  monk  declared  that 
he  had  read  Aristotle  through  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  that  the  great  Aristotle 
says  nothing  about  spots  on  the  disc  of 
the  sun;  therefore,  there  are  none.    Ap- 

Earently  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  a 
etter  way  to  test  the  claims  of  Galileo 
would  have  been  to  examine  the  sun 
itself,  instead  of  a  book  on  the  sun. 

A^assiz  had  two  students,  working  side 
by  side  in  the  laboratory.  The  one  was 
a  beginner,  the  other  an  advanced  stu- 
dent. To  the  former  he  gave  a  fish  for 
investieation,  and  told  him  to  observe  all 
he  could  without  reference  to  a  text-book. 
To  the  latter  his  directions  were  very  dif- 
ferent. He  asked  him  to  investigate  a 
kind  of  fishes  found  in  Lake  Brie,  to  con- 
sult all  the  authorities,  as  it  would  save 
much  trouble  and  work.  He  was  teach- 
ing the  former  how  to  use  his  eyes  and 
hands  as  an  independent  observer.  The 
latter  had  acquired  the  art  of  observation 
and  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
zoology ;  hence  he  knew  how  to  use  books 
and  how  to  test  and  supplement  the  state- 
ments of  an  anthority  by  original  investi- 
gation. There  is  a  limit  to  the  laboratory 
method  as  ordinarily  understood.  The 
pupil  can  not  be  expected  to  rediscover 
for  himself  all  that  his  predecessors  have 
found  out.  He  must  learn  the  methods 
of  investigation  and  the  methods  of  util- 


izing what  others  have  discovered  and  re- 
corded. In  history  the  actors  and  events 
can  no  longer  be  brought  before  the  stu- 
dent as  the  botanist  brings  specimens  of 
plants  before  the  class.  The  historian 
derives  his  information  from  records  and 
other  documentary  sources ;  these  the 
pupil  must  learn  to  consult  and  use,  but 
It  would  be  folly  to  expect  him  to  find 
out  for  himself  from  the  original  sources 
all  the  information  which  historians  have 
gathered  in  text  books,  compends,  and 
elaborate  treatises.  Leaflets  are  helpful 
in  teaching  the  learner  how  to  consult 
the  original  sources  of  historical  informa- 
tion ;  they  are  not  designed  to  supplant 
the  regular  text-books.  If  used  in  the 
right  way,  they  prove  a  valuable  help  in 
teaching  die  history  of  our  country. 


HENRY  C.  HICKOK. 


IN  the  fullness  of  time  Henry  C.  Hickok, 
one  of  the  most  far-seeing  and  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  devoted  men  who  have 
had  to  do  with  the  framing  of  our  school 
system,  has  passed  to  his  rest.  He  died 
on  Friday,  December  i6th,  at  his  home 
in  Philadelphia,  leaving  a  son  and  two 
grandchildren  with  whom  he  was  living 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Some  three 
weeks  before  he  died  a  partial  stroke  of 
paralysis  compelled  him  to  take  to  his 
bed.  For  the  first  week  he  was  perfectly 
rational,  though  he  spoke  slowly  and 
with  effort,  recalling,  as  we  sat  by  his 
bedside,  old  times,  interesting  episodes  in 
our  school  history,  and  men  with  whom 
he  had  long  ago  been  more  or  less  closely 
associated;  and  he  looked  forward  to- 
wards recovery.  Later  his  mind  began 
to  fail,  and  when  again  we  saw  him, 
some  ten  days  or  more  before  his  death, 
his  power  of  attention  was  like  the  flame 
that  leaps  for  a  moment  to  fall  as  quickly. 
We  have  known  him  for  forty  years.  It 
was  the  old  quick  flash  of  comprehension, 
but  the  staying  power  was  gone,  and  he 
was  slowly  dying. 

Mr.  Hickok  was  bom  in  Cayuga  Co., 
New  York,  in  the  year  181 8.  The  family 
removed  to  Pennsylvania  when  he  was 
but  a  child.  His  father  was  a  teacher,  in 
charge  of  an  academy  at  Lewistown,  and 
also  an  instructor  of  classes  in  vocal 
music,  whose  name  we  remember  well 
upon  the  title-page  of  a  collection  of  songs 
which  he  compiled  some  seventy  years 
ago  or  more.     He  was  killed  in  a  railroad 
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accident  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
the  boy  was  suddenly  left  to  care  for 
himself.  With  good  head  and  heart, 
good  health,  and  a  resolute  will,  he  made 
his  way  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  early  manhood. 
He  studied  law  under  Judge  Thompson, 
of  Chambersburg,  was  admitted  at  Harris- 
burg  in  1840,  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  soon  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  became  editor  of  a 
partisan  newspaper  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  and  was  widely  known  on  the 
political  platform  as  one  of  the  best 
stump  speakers  of  his  time, — going  into 
a  political  campaign  with  the  joy  of  the 
war-horse  for  the  battle.  It  was  in  this 
fiery  school  that  he  acquired  that  easy 
control  of  himself,  his  subject,  and  his 
audience  which  characterized  him  in  so 
great  degree  upon  the  platform. 

When  Governor  Pollock  was  elected  in 
1854,  his  services  during  the  campaign 
were  recognized  as  so  valuable  that  he 
was  promised  an  important  place  in  the 
new  administration.  In  the  complica- 
tions that  arose  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  take  the  place  of  deputy  in  charge 
of  school  affairs  m  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  at 
first  resolved  to  decline  "with  thanks" 
— it  was  so  much  below  what  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  in  the  distribution  of  State 
favors— and  besides  he  was  not  interested 
in  the  school  system.  But  finally,  to  the 
lasting  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
another  instance  of  how  God  brings  his 
fitted  though  unwilling  instruments  (in 
the  sense  of  not  being  drawn  towards  it) 
to  do  the  work  appointed  for  them,  he 
agreed  to  make  trial  of  the  place,  with  the 
prospect  of  something  better  ahead.  So 
Burrowes  came  to  the  Common  School 
work;  so  Higbee  came  to  it;  each  of  them, 
as  it  were,  like  Hickok,  driven  into  it. 

When  he  read  the  new  school  law, 
passed  at  the  previous  session  of  the 
Legislature,  of  whose  provisions  he  bad 
up  to  that  time  been  densely  ignorant,  he 
saw  with  the  keen  brain  of  the  trained 
lawyer  and  publicist,  and  felt  with  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  and  lover  of  human- 
ity, that  here  was  work  worthy  of  the 
ability  of  the  greatest  and  the  devotion 
of  the  best.  Here,  indeed,  where  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  finding  it,  was  the  most 
important  and  influential  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  Governor.  He  was  at  once  the 
ideal  soldier  on  guard — alert,  eager,  cap- 
able, and  tireless  in  defence  of  the  ad- 


vanced outpost  that  had  unwittingly  been 
entrusted  to  his  care.  The  strong  posi- 
tion won  from  the  enemy  must  be  held  at 
all  hazards  and  at  any  cost.  The  pay 
was  low,  the  rank  was  not  hi^h,  but  the 
greatness  of  the  responsibility  made 
amends  for  all  that.  Bold  to  attack,  with 
unflinching  courage  in  defence,  and  with 
masterly  strategy  in  both,  so  he  was  in 
watch  and  ward.  And  all  the  while,  by 
night  and  by  day,  like  a  bond  slave  he 
toiled,  but  gladly,  for  his  heart  was  in  it, 
his  dream  of  hope  for  millions  was  in  it, 
his  prayers  were  in  it. 

And  the  County  Superintendency  was 
retained,  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  lost  under  a  man  less  watchful, 
less  devoted,  or  less  enthusiastic;  the 
Normal  School  law  was  placed  on  the 
statute-book,  for  it  was  he  who  requested 
Dr.  Burrowes  to  write  it  just  in  season  to 
secure  its  passage  at  that  favorable  oppor- 
tunity; through  his  personal  effort  The 
School  Journal  was  made  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department;  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  itself  was  created 
under  the  Separation  Act  written  by  him 
— a  measure  which  was  encouraged  and 
aided  by  Governor  Pollock,  but  which 
had  not  at  the  time  the  approval  or  sup- 
port of  Secretary  Curtin,  Dr.  Burrowes, 
Dr.  Wickersham,  or  many  another  lead- 
ing school  man,  all  of  whom  thought 
that,  at  that  particular  juncture,  some- 
thing better  for  the  schools  might  have 
been  secured  in  its  stead. 

The  history  of  this  influential  and 
growing  department  for  the  past  thirty 
years  has  shown  that  Mr.  Hickok  was 
right,  and  that  here  also  it  was  his  privi- 
lege to  confer  a  great  benefaction  upon 
the  State.  New  dignity  was  at  once 
given  to  the  direction  of  the  Common 
Schools,  both  at  the  Capitol  and  in  the 
thought  of  the  people.  Dr.  Burrowes 
succeeded  Mr.  Hickok;  Mr.  Cobum  fol- 
lowed; then  Dr.  Wickersham,  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years;  Dr.  Higbee,  for  nine 
years;  Dr.  Waller  succeeded  him;  and 
now  Dr.  Schaeffer,  in  his  second  term  of 
office.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  men  like 
these  in  the  educational  work  would  have 
held  office,  or  for  so  long  term  of  years  as 
three  of  them  have  done,  as  head  of  a 
bureau  at  a  low  salary,  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth? 

The  text  of  the  Separation  Act,  which 
but  a  few  of  our  readers  may  have  seen, 
appears  in  the  June  number,  1857,  page 
375,  of  this  journal,  and  is  as  follows: 
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AN  ACT  TO  SBPARATKTHK  STATE  AND 
SCHOOI^  DEPARTMENTS. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  Monday  in  June,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the 
department  of  Common  Schools  shall  be  de- 
tached, and  remain  separate  from  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  a 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  every  third  year,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  hold  his  office  from  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  for  and  during  the  term  of  three  years, 
if  he  shall  so  long  behave  himself  well,  and  he 
shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
Governor  for  misbehavior  or  misconduct,  at  any 
time  during  his  term,  and  any  vacancy  that  may 
occur  in  said  office  of  Superintendent  shall  be 
supplied  by  a  new  appointment  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  former  incumbent: 

Provided,  That  in  the  event  of  any  such  re- 
moval, the  Governor  shall  at  the  time,  com- 
municate his  reasons  therefor,  in  writing,  to 
the  superintendent  thus  displaced,  and  also  to 
the  Senate  if  in  session,  ana  if  not,  within  ten 
days  after  their  next  meeting. 

The  act  is  in  three  sections,  the  last  two 
defining  its  provisions.  It  was  approved 
by  Governor  Pollock  April  18,  1857. 

Mr.  Hickok  had  richly  earned  the 
honor  of  appointment  as  the  first  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  which 
position  he  held  from  1857  until  i860. 
He  is  the  last  of  the  school  men  of  his 
era.  Not  many  public  men  have  such  a 
record  of  opportunities  improved.  But 
he  had  long  outlived  his  generation.  No 
one  in  Philadelphia,  as  he  lay  in  his 
coffin,  knew  that  this  dead  man  in  their 
midst  had  done  more  for  Pennsylvania 
than  any  living  man,  or  any  score  of  liv- 
ing men,  in  all  that  city  of  a  million  souls. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  half-past  12 
o'clock  from  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  casket,  which  was  of  black 
walnut,  with  silver  handles,  bore  a  plate 
of  the  same  metal,  with  the  inscription, 
**  Henry  C.  Hickok.  Bom  April  26, 
1818 ;  Died  December  15,  1898.  Aged  80 
years. '  *    There  were  no  floral  tributes  dis- 

!)layed  except  a  large  pillow  from  the 
iamily .  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the  services 
were  continued  at  the  grave.  The  inter- 
ment took  place  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Radnor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Rosemont,  for  which  the  carriages  left 
the  church  at  1:15  o'clock.  The  im- 
mediate family,  which  included  Dr.  C.  N. 
Hickok,  a  brother,  who  came  from  Ever- 
ett, Bedford  county,  accompanied  the 
body  to  the  grave.  The  honorary  pall 
bearers  were  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Philadelphia ;  Dep- 


uty Supt.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey,  editor  oi  Penna.  School  Journal  ; 
Col.  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  Col.  O.  C.  Bos- 
byshell,  J.  R.  Sypher,  Esq.,  Messrs.  M. 
H.  Cobb  and  Chas.  F.  Twining. 

In  closing  his  remarks  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke 
said :  **  Mr,  Hickok  was  connected  witb^ 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Lewistown,. 
Chambersburg,  Harrisburg,  Narberth,. 
and  the  Mutchmore  Memorial  churchy 
from  which  he  is  buried.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
Oxford  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadel- 
phia. Life  has  closed  for  him  full  of 
years,  full  of  usefulness.  But  above  all 
honors  was  his  faith  in  Christ  and  his 
calm  trust  in  Him  as  the  ground  of  eternal 
hope." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing sketch,  written  when  Mr.  Hickok 
was  eighty  years  of  age.  It  is  simple, 
graphic,  and  has  in  it  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  his  best  days : 

DBPKNCK  OF  THK  COUNTY  SUPBRIN- 
TBNDBNCY. 

As  already  stated  in  7%€  School  Journal 
I  had  never  read  the  new  School  Law  of 
1854  until  I  took  my  place  in  the  School 
Department  to  administer  it,  although 
the  volume  of  the  Acts  of  Asssembly 
passed  at  the  session  of  1854  had  been  ly- 
ing on  my  office  table  at  home  for  months 
after  I  knew  that  I  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  School  Department  as  Deputy  Super- 
intendent. I  supposed  it  was  merely  a 
little  more  tinkering  with  the  school 
law,  as  had  been  the  case  for  many  years 
previous,  and  therefore  could  not  be  of 
much  account,  and  I  was  not  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  the  unimportant 
work  I  would  have  to  do  in  the  Depart- 
ment. It  I  was  to  go  into  the  administra- 
tion I  wanted  some  position  of  more  im- 
portance, and  where  there  would  be 
something  to  do,  besides  mere  routine 
desk  work,  which  was  not  at  all  to  my 
taste  and  temperament.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, I  thought,  would  suit  me  tnetter, 
and  I  bombarded  Governor  Pollock  with 
oral  and  written  importunities  to  make* 
the  change,  but  without  eflect;  so  I  gave 
up  the  struggle,  thinking  that  after  I  got 
to  Harrisburg  I  would  be  able  to  make 
some  flank  movement  or  other  that  would 
better  my  position,  or  that  I  would  be 
able  to  find  some  better  location  for  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

The  opposition  to  the  School  Law  of 
1854  was  very  bitter,  wide-spread  and 
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implacable.  It  was  a  potent  catise  of 
Governor  Bigler's  defeat.  A  perfect  ava- 
lanche of  correspondence  about  the  School 
Law  and  the  changes  it  made  centred  at 
my  desk,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
position  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  that 
the  School  Department  was  no  place  to 
take  things  easy.  I  also  discovered  that 
this  very  obnoxious  school  law  was  sub- 
stantially right  in  principle,  and  in  time 
could  not  but  become  acceptable  in  prac- 
tice if  it  could  be  maintained  unbroken 
and  unmutilated  long  enough  for  that  re- 
sult. I  saw  that  I  had  in  my  hands  the 
best  wing  of  the  administration  and  the 
most  permanently  useful,  but  how  to 
withstand  its  great  unpopularity  I  did 
not  know.  It  all  depended  upon  the 
Governor  and,  as  already  stated,  I  so  in- 
formed him.  He  decided  that  the  law 
should  have  a  trial.  But  I  soon  saw  that 
the  utmost  desk-work  in  the  Department 
could  not  save  the  day ;  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  whole  power  and  influence  of 
the  Governor  to  withstand  the  adverse 
popular  pressure  and  prevent  the  mutila- 
tion or  repeal  of  the  law;  and  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end  to  know  how  to  get  some  pub- 
lic announcement  from  him  to  shield  and 
fortify  the  Department  and  the  Legisla- 
lature,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  opposition 
and  give  school  officers  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  the  law  would  do  if  faithfully 
administered,  and  thus  reach  and  trans- 
form public  sentiment. 

It  would  be  nearly  a  year  before  the 
Governor's  first  annual  message  could  be 
sent  in  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  the 
meantime  irreparable  damage  would  be 
done  to  the  school  law  by  the  passage  of 
many  bills,  general  or  local,  to  change  its 
provisions  under  pretense  of  *' improv- 
ing ' '  the  law.  New  agencies  and  powers 
of  the  utmost  generic  importance  had  been 
intrenched  by  the  law  of  1854  ii^  ^^  ^^~ 
del  of  the  statute-book,  and  obviously  the 
duty  of  the  hour,  notwithstanding  the 
formidable  popular  clamor,  was  to  defend 
that  citadel  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last 
extremity,  if  we  were  ever  to  have  a  system 
of  public  schools  worthy  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  equal  to  its  educational  neces- 
sities. 

One  day  whilst  brooding  despondently 
over  the  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way 
ot  the  success  of  the  new  school  law,  the 
Governor  informed  me,  while  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Chamber  on  an  errand,  that  he 
had  that  morning  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Reading  School   Board  to  be 


present  at  a  public  reception  in  that  city 
to  be  given  m  his  honor  by  the  Board, 
**and,"  said  the  Governor,  **I  have  a 
great  mind  to  accept  it."  I  was  electri- 
fied. This  was  just  the  opportunity  that 
was  needed  to  define  his  position  then,  and 
roll  back  the  tide  of  opposition. 

I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea,  and  I  advised  him  to  go  by  all 
means.  He  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  go 
along  with  him  to  represent  the  School 
Department,  and  I  made  ho  objections 
At  the  appointed  time  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  select  audience,  em- 
bracing the  very  61ite  of  the  place,  the  in- 
telligence, culture,  refinement  and  con- 
trolling influence  of  that  historic  city. 
Hon.JWm.  M.  Hiester,Speakerof  theStatc 
Senate  then  and  the  year  before,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  Governor  wanted  me  to  speak  first. 
I  told  him  I  should  break  ground  squarely 
and  unreservedly  for  the  County  Super- 
intendency  and  the  school  law  of  1854. 
•*  Take  your  own  course,"  said  he,  ''and 
I  will  back  you  up."  The  audience  was 
an  inspiring  one,  and  the  opportunity  such 
as  might  rarely  present  itself;  and,  mak- 
ing my  remarks  decidedly  ad  rem,  J  en- 
deavored to  grapple  with  the  objections 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  didn't 
mince  matters.  I  talked,  I  suppose,  about 
twenty- five  minutes,  and  when  I  resumed 
my  seat,  which  was  next  to  Chairman 
Hiester,  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  that 
I  had  given  some  very  good  reasons  for 
people  to  change  their  minds  about  the 
School  Law  of  '54  and  the  County  Sup- 
erintendency.  The  Governor  followed 
with  one  of  his  genial,  taking,  colloquial 
speeches,  for  which  he  was  remarkable  in 
his  prime,  and  sat  down  amidst  great  ap- 
plause. 

I  did  not  see  any  of  the  Reading  news- 
papers and  don't  know  what  reporters 
made  of  the  meeting,  but  the  news  of  it 
was  flashed  over  the  State  on  the  wires, 
and  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  com- 
mon schools  everywhere.  They  began 
to  take  heart  and,  if  the  administration 
was  going  to  sustain  the  new  school  law, 
they  would  roll  up  their  sleeves  to  sus- 
tain the  administration.  That  was  a  great 
point  gained. 

On  our  return  we  had  not  been  on 
''the  Hill"  halfanhour  before  we  had 
some  very  emphatic  evidence  that  the 
meeting  bad  produced  effect.  I  was  sit- 
ting at  my  desk  in  the  Department,  which 
was  the  southwest  room  in  the  Executive 
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Building,  on  the  second  story  just  north 
of  the  Capitol,  facing  the  open  door  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  room,  when  a 
derk  in  the  Secretary's  office  passed  my 
door  on  his  way  from  the  Governor's  pri- 
vate office.  He  hailed  me  in  passing. 
"  They  are  after  you,"  he  said.  "Who's 
after  me?"  said  I,  pricking  up  my  ears. 
"  The  politicians,"  said  he.  I  laid  down 
my  pen  and  sat  back  in  my  chair,  and 
listenened  curiously  to  what  he  had  to 
say.  He  told  me  that  whilst  he  was  in 
the  Governor's  office  a  delegation  of  in- 
fluential politicians  belonging  to  or  affili- 
ated with  the  administration  called  upon 
the  Governor  to  protest  against  his  going 
out  to  champion  the  School  Law  and  to 
defend  the  County  Superintendency.  I 
listened  intently  to  his  story. 

Gov.  Pollock,  he  said,  was  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  and,  when  he  learned  their 
errand,  he  leaned  his  elbow  upon  the  left 
arm  of  the  chair,  and  resting  his  left 
cheek  upon  the  extended  thumb  and 
forefinger,  looked  at  the  speaker  curiously 
as  if  he  wondered  whether  he  understood 
himself,  but  made  no  remark  until  the 
latter,  realizing  that  he  wasn't  making 
the  impression  upon  the  Chief  Executive 
that  he  expected  to  make,  proceeded  to 
attack  me,  saying,  '*Why,  Hickok  will 
ruin  your  administration  ^i  things  are  al- 
lowed to  go  on  in  this  way." 

With  that  the  Governor  sprang  to  his 
feet  and,  extending  the  digit  finger  of  his 
right  hand  towards  the  delegation,  ex- 
claimed, with  flashing  eyes,  and  an  em- 
phasis that  left  no  room  for  misapprehen- 
sion :  **  Gentlemen,  I  will  see  every  other 
part  of  my  administration  go  down  before 
I  will  suffer  the  School  Department  to  go 
down." 

This  ended  the  conference,  and  the 
committee  left  with  the  discovery  that 
the  socially  genial  and  pleasant  Governor 
was  by  no  means  a  nose  of  wax,  and  that 
when  he  once  made  up  his  mind  upon 
any  important  question  of  principle  or 
policy  there  was  an  end  of  all  discussion; 
that  you  could  no  more  shake  his  purpose, 
no  matter  what  the  opposing  odds,  than 
you  could  move  Gibraltar  from  its  base 
with  a  feather  duster.  At  first,  I  did  not 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  committee  might 
not  be  able  to  persuade  the  Governor  to 
modify  his  procedure  somewhat;  but 
when  they  proceeded  to  threaten  him,  I 
sat  back  back  in  my  chair  perfectly  con- 
tent; for,  like  increased  pressure  upon  an 
arch,  every  attack  upon  him  of  that  kind 


would    steel  him    the    more    inflexibly 
against  them. 

I  have  never  given  the  names  of  that 
delegation.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this 
late  day,  besides  most  of  them  are  under 
the  sod  and  I  would  not  disturb  the  ashes 
of  the  dead.  The  spokesman  of  the  party 
is  still  living  and  prominently  influential 
in  public  affairs,  though  holding  no  of- 
fice, but  it  makes  him  very  uncomfort- 
able to  hear  any  allusion  to  that  episode. 
I  have  never  mentioned  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  never  shall.  He 
afterwards  rendered  good  service  in  the 
cause,  and  that  atones  for  his  error  of 
judgment  in  this  instance. 


LAFAYETTE  MONUMENT. 


PBNNSYI.VANIA  TO  THB  PRONT  !  FAILURH 
OCT.  19:  TRY  AGAIN  PBBRUARY  22. 


THE  amount  of  contributions  to  the 
proposed  Lafayette  Monument  Fund 
reported  for  Pennsylvania  )rom  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Washington,  D.  C,  up  to  Decem- 
ber 19th,— just  two  months  from  the  date 
on  which  it  was  asked  that  these  contri- 
butions should  be  made, — is  the  small 
sum  of  twenty-six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  (2674)  dollars— about  one  per  cent 
of  the  money  needed  for  this  grand  work. 
It  ought  to  be  /^  times  this  amount ! 

The  Keystone  State,  that  has  within 
its  borders  Brandywine  and  Germantown 
and  Valley  Forge  and  Philadelphia,  not 
to  forget  the  good  old  town  of  York, 
where  Difayette — as  Dr.  JeflFers  tells  the 
story  in  the  November  number  of  The 
/iwrwfl/— chilled  the  cabal  that  would 
have  removed  Washington  from  com- 
mand of  the  army — this  historic  old  State 
should  take  the  lead  in  doing  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the 
gallant  Knight  of  Liberty.  October  i9th» 
the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis,  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  made 
a  great  failure  of  it.  Let  us  try  again  on 
February  22d,  Washington's  birthday, 
and  then  do  worthy  honor  to  ''the  friend 
of  Washington."  Dead  people— that  is, 
Horace  Mann'saverage  dead  people — may 
say  and  are  saying,  **  We  hope  the  monu- 
ment fund  will  ht  raised,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  surely  do  her  share  towards  it." 
But  it  is  live  people  only  who  will  raise 
it,  and  they  by  their  personal  contribu- 
tions and  by  bringing  the  project  to  the 
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attention  of  others  in  such  manner  as  to 
arouse  their  interest  and  to  insure  their 
practical  synipathy  and  help. 

It  was  originally  proposed  that  the 
monument  should  be  erected  at  his  grave, 
but  first  thoughts  are  not  always  best,  and 
on  December  14th,  the  officials  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  accompanied  by 
Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  Prof.  Benjamin  Wood- 
ward, United  States  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner General  to  the  Exposition,  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  proposed  monument 
a  square  in  the  Louvre  Garden,  just  be- 
hind Gambetta's  monument.  This  square 
was  destined  by  the  Third  Empire  as  a 
site  for  a  monument  to  Napoleon  I. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  called  Lafayette 
Square  and  the  monument  will  be  built  to 
harmonize  with  the  surroundings. 

Dr.  Geo,  M.  Philips,  Principal  of  the 
West  Chester  Normal  School,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Europe  tells  in  the 
Local  News,  of  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  La- 
fayette during  his  brief  stay  in  Paris. 
He  writes  of  it  as  follows : 

*'  After  repeated  inauiries  I  at  last  found 
the  little  cemeterv,  tine  woman  in  charge 
taking  me  back  through  a  large  Tegetable 
garden  belonging  to  a  religious  order,  three 
of  whose  sisters  were  industriouslv  spading 
one  of  its  beds.  Behind  this,  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  is  the  cemetery.  It  is  small,  per- 
haps five  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  wide. 
It  was  formerly  a  cemete^  for  certain  of 
the  better  families,  and  now  it  is  not  used 
at  all.  In  the  farthest  comer  is  Lafay- 
ette's grave.  It  is  covered  by  a  large,  plain, 
flat  slab  of  stone,  on  which  is  cut  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

M.  J.  P.  R.  Y.  G.  D. 
Lafayette, 
Lieutenant    General,    Member    de    la 
Chambre  des  Deputes, 
ne  a  Chavaniac,  Haute, 
le  VI,  Septembre  MDCCLVII. 
Marie  le  XI  Avril  MDCCLXXIV. 
M.  A.  F.  de  Noailles 
Decede  a  Paris  le  XX  Mai  MDCCCXX- 
XIV. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 
'*  Beside  it  is  the  grave  of  his  wife,  who 
died  in  1837.    And  behind  their  graves  axe 
those  of  their  four  children,  one  of  whom,  as 
is  well  known,  was  Geoi^ge  Washington  La- 
fayette, who  was  bom  in  1779,  and  died  in 
1849.    There  is  no  monument  erected  to  any 
member   of  the   family.     By   Lafayette's 
erave  I  found  a  mourning  wreath  made  of 
black  beads   (very  common  in  European 
cemeteries)  put  there  by  the  daughters  of 
the  Revolution  of  Bridg^eport,  Conn.  Beside 
it  is  a  standard  containing  a  bronze  insignia 
of  the  society  fh>m  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 


ety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  grave  was  another 
metal^  mourning  wreath,  entwined  wiih  an 
American  flag,  placed  thereby  an  American 
Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900. 

**It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  monument 
of  any  large  proportions  can  be  erected  at 
Lafayette's  present  tomb,  but  perhaps  it  is 
planned  to  erect  it  elsewhere,  and  perhaps 
remove  his  remains  to  it.  It  is  certainly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  present  movement  in 
America  to  erect  an  adequate  memorial  to 
his  memory  may  succeed.'' 

A  few  days  since  we  wrote  to  inquire 
as  to  the  amounts  reported  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  have  the  following  reply: 
Pittsburg  $306.5 1,  Philadelphia  (a  paroch- 
ial school)  $7.10,  Nanticoke  $29.60,  Con- 
nelsville  $23.00,  Rochester  $21.50,  War- 
ren $39.66,  Butler  $28.57,  Plymouth 
$38.00,  Chestnut  Hill  $23.75,  Erie 
$141.63,  Newcastle  $57.74,  Latrobe 
$22.59,  Tionesta  $21.71,  Allegheny 
$27.50,  Carlisle  $23.08,  Columbia  $30.42, 
Lancaster  $125.61,  Pottstown  $30.69, 
Sandy  Run  $22.59,  Warren  County  $53.03, 
Montgomery  County  $54.09,Sheridanville 
$24.00,  McKeesport  $88.21,  Shamokin 
$25.00,  JefFerson  County  $35.00,  Delaware 
County  $29.86,  Reading  $146.73,  Wilkes- 
barre  (reports  collected)  $260.00.    Total 

$2^74.35. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  our  boys 
and  girls  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
give  in  the  schools.  We  have  had  forty 
years  experience  of  giving  in  school,  and 
diflFer  wholly  from  their  view.  Our  ex- 
perience is  that  the  poorest  souls  we  have 
known  among  boys,  and  we  know  them 
year  by  year — those  who  are  content  to 
let  others  give,  and  take  all  they  can  get 
for  themselves — come  out  of  so-called 
*  *  rich ' '  families.  They  usually  wear  good 
clothes,  and  often  come  out  of  big  houses. 
They  are  of  selfish  blood,  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  their  family  surroundings,  and,  if 
encouraged  in  the  schools  not  to  give, 
what  chance  remains  for  them  anywhere? 
In  giving  the  children  no  opportunity  to 
be  actively  generous  we  educate  towards 
selfishness.  It  is  deeds  that  count,  not 
words,  and  Donors'  Paralysis  is  very  much 
worse  for  the  spiritual  man  than  famine  or 
the  pestilence. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  best  men  we  know,  from  which 
we  take  this  paragraph :  *  *  Do  you  notice 
how  the  custom  of  making  Thanksgiving 
Day  the  occasion  for  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  is  growing  ?    Think  of  a 
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hundred  and  fifty-three  families  in  one 
town  (Shamokin)  having  the  day  bright- 
ened and  their  hearts  cheered  and  warmed 
into  a  thanksgiving  mood  by  the  school 
children's  generous  gifts!  Although  but 
half-conscious — and  perhaps  all  the  better 
for  being  so — of  the  high  service  they 
were  engaged  in,  those  school  children 
are  so  much  farther  on  in  the  way,  the 
royal  way,  of  translating  Thanksgiving 
thoughts  into  Thanksgiving  deeds.  As 
an  educational  factor  in  the  lives  of  those 
children,  it  is  of  inestimable  value,  as 
helping  on  in  the  difficult  process  of  *'  *  un- 
selfingself." 

Much  might  be  said  on  this  great  sub- 
ject, but  our  space  is  gone.  Shall  we  not 
give  liberally  to  this  Lafayette  memorial  ? 
Let  us  get  up  entertainments  for  it  in  the 
schools,  and  let  Washington's  Birthday 
make  amends  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Comwallis  anniversary.  The  suggestion 
comes  from  the  West  that  another  effort 
be  made  on  Washington's  Birthday .  Ohio 
and  Illinois  each  report  more  than  six 
thousand  dollars  to  date  and  will  do  mudi 
better.  Shall  Pennsylvania  be  proud  of 
her  record  in  connection  with  the  La- 
fayette Monument — or  ashamed  of  it? 
What  say  the  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools  as  well  as  the  schools  of  town 
and  country?  Lancaster  will  increase 
her  contribution.  Let  us  all  do  what  we 
can,  and  be  gladly  generous  in  doing  it. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


THE  list  of  topics  with  the  names  of 
those  who  will  open  them  for  discus- 
sion and  those  who  will  address  the  com- 
ing State  School  Directors'  Convention, 
to  meet  in  Harrisburg,  Wednesday,  March 
ist,  and  dose  with  the  evening  session  of 
March  2d,  is  well  underway,  and  is  given 
herewith  so  far  as  it  has  been  completed. 
Mr.  I.  A.  Cleaver,  chairman,  and  his 
associates  on  the  executive  committee,  are 
most  earnest  and  active  in  their  arrange- 
ments for  this  important  meeting,  which, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  the  largest  in  num- 
bers and  most  influential  in  result  that 
has  yet  been  held. 

All  the  railroad  trunk  lines  have  given 
a  two-cent  rate  from  February  27th  to 
March  5th  upon  card  orders.  The  sale 
of  these  tickets  has  been  extended  from 
February  27th  to  March  2d.  All  who 
anticipate  attending  should  address  Mr. 


I.  A.  Cleaver,  Chairman,  Ardmore,  Pa., 
stating  how  many  from  each  county, 
borough,  and  city  will  attend,  the  route 
over  which  they  will  come,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  orders  for  tickets  for  the 
entire  delegation  can  be  sent.  Reduced 
rates  will  also  be  secured  in  hotels  and 
private  families.  Much  interest  is  al- 
ready manifested  throughout  tbe  State  in 
the  coming  convention.  The  Executive 
Committee  will  have  all  the  arrangements 
completed  in  ample  time,  and  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  arouse  a  general  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  all  School  Directors' 
Associations  in  the  State.  Eveiy  school 
director  will  have  all  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  in  the  convention,  and  tdl  are 
most  cordially  invited  to  attend.  The 
programme,  so  far  as  it  has  been,  ar- 
ranged, is  as  follows: 

Address  of  Welcome,  Mayor  J,  D.  Patter- 
son, Harrisburg. 

Response,  Mr.  I.  A.  Cleaver,  Chairman 
Executive  Committee. 

President's  Address,  H.  H.  Hubbert,  Esq., 
Philadelphia. 

Greetings  from  His  Excellency  Gov.  Wm. 
A.  Stone. 

Address:  A  Good  Director  and  his  Duty 
to-day  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Address:  Comparative  Study  of  School 
Systems,  by  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt. 
Public  Instruction. 

Physical  Training  in  Education,  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  Ehringer,  State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Manual  Training,  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Sa3jre, 
of  Central  Manual  Training  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

What  Causes  should  be  Sufficient  to  De- 
mand a  Change  of  Text-books,  and  what 
Influences  should  Govern  a  Director  in  Vot- 
ing for  any  particular  book?  by  J.  E. 
Wanner,  Esq.,  Reading,  Pa. 

How  shall  we  Best  Emphasize  and  Ex- 
press our  previous  declaration,  that  No 
bistrict  shall  receive  more  from  the  State 
than  it  collects  in  Taxes  from  its  Citizens? 
Hon.  Hugh  Criley,  Allentown,  Pa. 

How  can  Public  School  Libraries  be  or- 
ganized and  used  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Pupils  as  well  as  the  Citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict? Prof.  Wm.  Howard  Day,  Harrisburg. 

Should  State  Normal  Schools  do  more 
pedagogical  and  less  preparatory  and  aca- 
demic work  ?  Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. 

Is  there  need  for  more  High  Schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  what  can  and 
what  should  they  do  in  Preparing  Teachers  ? 
Prof.  J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
*  Rural  Sanitation  and  Improvements,  H. 
H.  Quimby,  Esq.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Should  Teachers*  Salaries  be  graded  by 
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experience,  capability,  and  success,  and  the  | 
gradeof  school  work?  D.  F.  Fortney,  Esq.,  j 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Should  we  have  a  Closer  Supervision  of 
our  Schools  by  District  Superintendents, 
and  How?  Miss  Anna  Bodler,  Superin- 
tendent Potter  County. 

Question  Box:  Dr.  I^athan  C.  Schaeifer. 

Other  Directors  will  be  assigned  discus- 
sions npon  the  various  topics. 


OF  CHRISTMAS  CHEER. 


IT  is  good  to  emphasize  in  school  life 
the  great  days  as  they  go  by,  for,  as 
the  thoughts  of  the  boy  are  '*long" 
thoughts,  so  are  the  memories  of  school 
life  long  memories.  It  has  been  a  ctis- 
tom  in  the  Lancaster  High  School  for 
many  years  for  the  principal  to  read  the 
staves  of  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  or 
some  other  good  thing,  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  last  days  pr^^ing  Christmas, 
and  to  arrange  a  formal  programme  of 
music  and  readings  or  recitations  for  the 
closing  exercises  before  the  holidays. 

The  boys  of  the  first  class  wreathed  the 
pillars  and  decorated  the  study  hall  with 
evergreen.  Prof.  Matz  and  Prof.  Thor- 
bahn  had  been  rehearsing  chorus  and  or- 
chestra upon  Christmas  and  other  appro- 
priate music  for  the  the  past  two  weeks 
or  more,  and  everything  went  off  in  the 
good  old  fashion  Uiat  High  School  boys 
find  pleasure  in  recalling.  At  the  close 
of  the  exercises,  after  presentations  and 
responses,  heavy  clothes-baskets,  contain- 
ing the  familiar  bags  of  choice  fruits,  nuts, 
and  candies,  were  brought  in  and  soon 
emptied  of  their  contents.  It  was  a  jolly 
time  and  **  good  to  be  there." 

The  following  was  said  by  Prof.  Mc- 
Caskey  in  reference  to  the  recent  deaths 
of  Nathaniel  EUmaker,  Esq.,  and  of  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Hickok,  in  his  address  to  the 
boys  during  the  morning : 

'*  Who  are  the  best  people,  the  choicest 
souls  livitfg  the  truest  lives?  Always 
and  only  those  who,  taking  little  account 
of  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  are  tireless 
in  the  service  of  others  or  in  watchful 
care  for  their  well-being.  These  men  and 
women  are  an  incarnation  of  the  Christ- 
mas spirit.  They  look  for  no  reward — 
they  ask  none.  They  have  no  bargain 
with  to-morrow  for  blessings  for  them- 
selves, but  do  the  work  of  to-day  in  the 
true  spirit  of  angelic  ministration,  confer- 
ring blessings  upon  others.  It  ifs  a  liberal 
education  to  be  on  terms  of  intimate  ac- 


quaintance with  souls  such  as  these. 
They  are  rich  in  the  best  of  treasure,  and 
they  gladly  make  you  and  me  part  owners 
in  their  most  precious  possessions.  With 
much,  or  little,  or  none  of  this  world's 
wealth,  they  are  still  richest  of  all  men. 
Here  and  Uiere  we  find  them ;  now  and 
then  we  know  them ;  and  for  all  time — ^yea, 
for  all  eternity — ^we  are  their  debtors. 

**Two  men  have  just  died  whose  lives 
impress  this  thought  for  me  to-day.  Bach 
of  them  had  rounded  out  his  fourscore 
years.  Each  of  them  I  have  known  for 
an  ordinary  life- time  to  be  a  man  of  high 
personal  honor,  just  and  generous — a 
noble  Christian  gentleman.  One  lies  in 
the  glad  Christmastide  awaiting  burial, 
and  the  universal  sense  of  this  commun- 
ity, in  which  his  long  life  was  spent,  is 
that  of  profound  respect  for  a  righteous 
man  gone  to  his  reward.  In  him  was  the 
Christmas  spirit  and  the  Christmas  hope, 
and  his  hand  was  quick  to  respond  to  the 
promptings  of  a  noble,  tender  heart. 

'*  Now  that  he  is  gone  I  may  speak  of 
an  incident  which  has  caused  me  to  feel 
personally  very  grateful  to  Nathaniel 
EUmaker.  As  I  had  asked  no  man  per- 
sonally to  make  contribution  to  the  Dr. 
Higbee  memorial  fund,  so  I  had  resolved 
in  the  case  of  that  in  honor  of  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes.  But  when,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  I  was  sending  out  printed  matter  to 
the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  latter 
memorial,  it  seemed  good  to  talk  with 
this  large  man  upon  the  subject.  I  did 
not  ask  him  for  a  contribution,  but  simply 
stated  the  situation  to  the  son  of  Amos 
EUmaker,  who  had  been  the  honored 
preceptor  of  Dr.  Burrowes  in  the  law,  and 
went  my  way.  A  few  days  later  he  sent 
me  a  check  for  fifty  dollars.  It  was  worth 
to  me  twice  fifty  dollars  to  have  him  send 
that  fifty  as  he  did,  so  promptly  and  with 
such  perfect  courtesy. 

*'  On  Monday  last,  in  a  church  draped 
in  mourning,  I  saw  the  coffin  lid  close 
down  over  the  face  of  an  old  friend,  the 
second  of  these  two  good  men.  Three 
weeks  ago  I  saw  him,  and  again  two 
weeks  ago,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
as  he  sank  peacefully  to  the  end.  Henry 
C.  Hickok  forty  years  ago  was  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, intimately  associated  with  Govern- 
ors Pollock,  Packer  and  Curtin  during  a 
formative  era  in  our  school  system  ;  and 
to  his  keen  foresight,  integrity  of  purpose^ 
and  eminently  wise  direction  of  our 
school  affairs  the  State  owes  an  ever-in- 
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creasing 'debt  of  obligation.  After  leav- 
ing Harrisburg  be  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  United  States  Mint  in 
Philadelphia,  first  as  Chief  Clerk  and 
later  as  law  officer,  his  profession  being 
that  of  the  law.  He  was  always  a  lover 
of  learning.  He  was  an  elegant  and 
forcible  writer,  a  ready  and  eloquent 
speaker;  and  even  to  old  age  retained  in 
a  marvelous  degree  the  intellectual  vigor 
of  his  prime.  The  loss  of  his  eyesight 
and  other  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control  made  the  last  years  of  his 
life  an  heroic  martyrdom.  But  he  was  a 
true  man  always,  and  all  the  more  that, 
through  all  his  life,  he  had  been  a  loyal 
meml^r  of  a  Christian  Church,  with  the 
Christmas  cheer  in  his  heart  that  shone 
bright  to  the  end,  and  the  Christmas  joy  in 
his  hope  that  nothing  could  take  away." 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong — Supt.  Jackson:  The  county 
institute  this  vear  was  the  best  attended  we 
have  ever  held,  317  teachers  being  present. 
The  instructors  were  Dr.  A.  E.  Winsnip,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Maltby,  Prof.  E.  D.  Stewart,  Dr.  S.  F. 
Hague,  Dr.  A.  A.  Galbteath,  and  Prof.  J.  S. 
Brown.  The  evenings  were  filled  by  Dr. 
Winship,  on  *'  Hypnotism  ;'*  by  Rev.  G.  M. 
Klepper.  on  "A  Family  Quarrer';  by  the 
Smitn  Sisters'  Concert;  ana  bv  Dr.  Nourse. 
Miss  Emma  K.  Loefiler,  of  Allegheny,  was 
the  soloist.  The  teachers'  half  hour  each 
morning  was  well  attended,  and  some  very 
interesting  talks  were  given. 

Bbavrr— ^upt.  Moore:  A  very  excellent 
institute  was  held  at  Frankfort  on  Friday 
evening  and  Saturday,  November  5th  and 
6th.  Twenty-five  teachers  were  present, 
and  the  discussions  were  interesting  and 
helpful. 

BERKS—Supt.  Rapp:  The  local  institute 
held  at  Kutztown  was  largely  attended  by 
teachers,  directors  and  citizens.  Col.  J.  A. 
M.  Passmore  delivered  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  **  The  Bermudas."  The  Wilczek 
Concert  Company  gave  an  entertainment 
one  evening.  The  institute  at  HuflPs 
church  was  slimly  attended  on  account  of 
the  bad  weather. 

Butler — Supt.  Gibson:  The  schools  are 
doing  good  work  this  year,  have  not  as  yet 
found  one  failure.  Local  institutes  were 
held  in  Cranberry,  Adams,  and  Clinton 
townships  during  the  past  month.  Cran- 
berry township  is  agitating  the  question  of 
a  Township  High  School  in  a  very  com- 
mendable wav. 

Carbon — Supt.  Beisel:  Packer  township 
has  improved  all  its  school  rooms  by  paper- 
ing the  walls  and  ceilinjg^s.  This  township 
has  also  raised  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The 
lowest  salary  paid  is  $40.     Mahoning  town- 


ship has  beautified  the  Beaver  Run  school 
rooms  by  frescoing  the  walls  and  ceilings. 

Clearfieij>— Supt.  Weaver:  A  two-story 
brick  building,  four  rooms,  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  Grampian  borough  the  first  of 
next  year.  Two  new  brick  liouses  have 
been  built  in  Sandy  township,  and  one 
frame  in  Bell  township. 

Elk — Supt  Sweeney:  Benezette  and  Jay 
townships  united  in  holdine  an  excellent 
local  institute,  November  4th  to  5th.  The 
County  SupNerintendent  delivered  an  address 
at  the  evening  session  on  **  What  Children 
Should  Read,"  and  gave  talks  next  day  on 
Reading  and  Primary  Arithmetic.  All  the 
teachers  except  one  were  present,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work.  Much  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused,  and  we  look  for  g:ood 
results.  County  institute  was  held  at  Ridg- 
way.  All  the  teachers  in  the  county  were 
present  during  the  entire  week.  The  meet* 
mg  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  profit. 
The  instructors  and  entertainers  were  of  the 
highest  class,  so  that  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible for  a  teacher  to  become  indifferent,  or 
to  absent  himself  from  the  institute.  The 
weather  was  £^ood,  the  evening  entertain- 
ments were  quite  well  patronized,  and  suc- 
cess attended  the  institute  as  a  whole.  Our 
schools  are  doing  well,  for  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  interested  in  their  work. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy:  The  county 
institute  was  voted  a  success  on  every  side. 
Teachers  were  all  enrolled  excepting  four. 
All  the  sessions  were  well  attended  by  di- 
rectors and  citizens.  Three  local  institutes 
and  three  educational  meetings  have  been 
held  since  the  meeting  of  the  county  insti- 
tute. All  of  these  were  large  and  enthusi- 
astic meetings. 

Juniata— Supt.  Marshall:  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  hela  Thanksgiving  week.  All 
the  teachers  but  one  were  enrolled.  The  in- 
structors were  Hon.  I^.  D.  Bonebrake,  Drs. 
C.  W.  Deane,  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  E.  W. 
Chubb,  Profs.  A.  A.  Killian,  and  T.  D. 
Kulp.  Evening  lecturers  were  Hon.  L.  D. 
Bonebrake,  Hon.  Geo.  R.  Wendling,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Deane,  and  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Steck,  and  an 
evenine  entertainment  by  the  Cecilia  Musi- 
cal Club.  The  attendance  of  directors  was 
larger  than  usual,  and  the  usual  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  general  public.  For 
the  first  time  the  honor  system  was  used 
for  recording  attendance,  and  it  proved  sat- 
isfactory to  all  concerned. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht:  The  supervis- 
ing principals  of  the  county  have  organized 
themselves  into  a  conference  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  popularizing  the  movement 
of  establishing  high  schools  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. They  have  arranged  to  hold  a  series 
of  open  door  meetings  to  the  general  public 
1  in  different  portions  of  the  countv.  One  of 
these  was  held  at  Quarr>'ville  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  November.  The  meeting  was 
poorly  attended  owing  lareely  to  the  very 
inclement  weather  of  the  day,  but  what  it 
lacked  in  numbers  it  made  up  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  discussions.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Christiana  in  the  month  of 
Januaty.  The  programme  of  all  the  meet- 
ings is  so  arranged  as  to  touch  upon  those 
phases  of  the  high  school  c[Ucstion  that  are 
now  uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  Will  it 
pay  to  open  a  high  school?  What  is  the 
most  practical  course  of  study  that  can  be 
adopted  ?  Should  it  be  a  township  or  inter- 
township  affair  ?  What  provision  should  be 
made  for  transportation  of  the  youne  peo- 
ple ?  How  can  public  opinion  be  reached  to 
endorse  the  movement  ?  Is  success  in  active 
life  more  easilv  attained  by  the  young  man 
who  has  a  high  school  training  ?  These  are 
some  of  the  points  to  which  the  attention  of 
our  people  is  directed.  As  in  so  manj 
other  instances  of  our  school  S]^stem,  it  is 
public  opinion  and  not  le^slation  that  is 
needed  at  this  juncture.  The  professional 
attitude  of  our  high  school  i>rincipals  may 
be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  ens[age  in  this  work  solel^r  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  They  are  giving 
their  time,  services,  and  money  to  turther 
the  end,  with  no  prospect  of  compensation 
save  the  hope  that  the  movement  may  be- 
come a  success.  Local  institutes  are  grow- 
ing in  popular  support.  Ten  of  these  meet- 
ings will  oe  held  during  the  current  term. 

LBBANON--Supt.  Snoke:  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  Every 
teacher  was  present  at  the  opening  session. 
The  instructors  were  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrake, 
Hon.  C.  C.  Miller,  Drs.  M.  G.  Benedict  and 
F.  H.  Green,  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  Dr. 
H.  U.  Roop,  Miss  Carrie  K.  Meters,  and 
Miss  Ida  M.  Donges.  The  Reading  Circle 
adopted  '*  White's  School  Management," 
**Wa3rmarks  for  Teachers,"  *' Educational 
Foundations,"  and  **  Painter's  History  of 
Education. ' '  A  permanent  organization  .em- 
bracing the  high  school  and  grammar  school 
teachers,  was  effected  during  the  week  of 
institute.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  January,  in  the 
high  school  building  of  Lebanon.  Much 
gcKKl  is  expected  to  result  from  this  organi- 
zation. The  Directors'  Association  held  a 
very  successful  session  on  Thursday  of  in- 
stitute week.  Every  district  was  repre- 
sented. Jackson,  however,  was  the  only 
district  fully  represented.  X^e  compulsory 
law  should  be  more  rigidly  enforced  in  some 
of  our  districts.  I  nave  visited  all  the 
schools  once,  with  two  exceptions.  The  pros- 
pect is  bright  for  a  prosperous  school  year. 

MiPPi^iN  —  Supt.  Cooper:  Thirty  -  two 
schools  were  visited  during  November. 
The  annual  institute  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess, and  we  look  for  good  results.  The  di- 
rectors of  Wayne  have  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  their  school-houses  by  a  coat  of 
Saint.  The  Yeagertown  school  property,  in 
»erry,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  a  neat 
fence  and  the  painting  of  the  building,  which 
looks  like  a  new  bnck.  There  should  be 
more  singing  in  some  of  our  schools.    We 


still  hear  of  complaints  by  teachers 'concem- 
ing  a  shortage  ol  supplies.  I  spent  two  days 
at  the  Huntingdon  county  institute,  and 
was  pleased  to  note  the  energy  and  interest 
of  our  good  neighbors. 

Pike — Supt.  Sawyer:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  a  decided  success  in  every  particu- 
lar. The  public  manifested  much  interest 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  week,  many 
people  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the 
county  to  attend.  Only  one  teacher  was 
absent  during  the  week.  The  increased  in- 
terest in  school  matters  shown  by  the  public 
is  certainly  very  encouraging. 

Potter.— -The  Austin  high  school,  under 
the  principalship  of  Prof.  P.  J.  WandalU 
gave  a  musical  and  literary  entertainment 
at  the  close  of  the  first  school  term,  Decem- 
ber i6th,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
school  library.  The  receipts  of  the  evening^ 
were  I162.71,  which  will  be  invested  in 
books. 

SoMERSET^-Supt.  Pritts:  The  great  edu- 
cational event  of  the  month  was  uie  annual 
institute;  316  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
The  interest  manifested  by  teachers  and 
patrons  was  beyond  precedent.  Many  were 
unable  to  gain  an  entrance  on  account  of  the 
throne  in  attendance.  The  instructors 
were  Dr.  N.  C.  Shaeffer,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
Dr.  Frank  S.  Fox,  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
Prof.  E.  D.  Stewart,  Prof.  Geo.  Wttle,  Prof. 
J.  D.  Meese,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Parker.  We 
feel  confident  that  the  instruction  given 
during  the  week  will  result  in  much  g(x>d  to 
our  schools,  and  that  it  will  serve  to  bring 
our  teachers  to  have  a  broader  and  higher 
idea  of  their  work. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  The  attendance 
at  the  annual  institute  just  held  was  greater 
than  at  any  previous  one.  Notwithstanding 
the  severe  storms  and  drifted  roads,  most  of 
the  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Dr. 
Rounds  of  New  York  talked  on  psychology 
applied  to  teaching,  Supt.  Twitmyer  on 
pennmanship  and  pedagogy,  Supt.  F.  O. 
Fayne,  of  I/>ne  Island,  on  nature  study, 
and  Dr.  Schaener  on  taxation.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Sprenkel  had  charge  of  the  music.  The  tliird 
annual  session  of  uie  Directors'  Association 
was  well  attended,  twenty-one  of  the  thirty 
districts  being  represented.  The  following 
topics  were  discussed  at  this  meeting:  A 
summer  Normal  in  Wayne  countv;  what 
can  directors  do  to  make  the  school  better  ? 
a  course  of  study  for  the  rural  schools  of 
Wayne  county;  and  grading  teachers'  sala- 
ries. These  questions  were  ably  discussed, 
and  much  good  will  result.  The  evening 
entertainments  were  exceptionally  well  pat-^ 
ronized,  and  the  institute' was  a  success  in 
every  way.  Most  of  the  fifty  schools  vis- 
ited during  the  last  month  are  doing  strong 
work,  but  several  failures  were  recorded 
What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  these  indif- 
ferent, listless,  self-saiisfied  teachers  ?  Sev- 
eral new  libraries  have  been  started,  whilst 
many  new  books  have  been  added  to  those 
already  in  existence. 
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Bradpord  City — Supt.  Miller:  An  insti- 
tute was  lield  in  the  high  school  building, 
Saturday^  December  3rd.  Dr.  F.  C.  Bush,  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  spoke  on  **The 
Vascular  System.  *  *  Supt.  Holden,  of  Olean , 
New  York,  gave  a  talk  on  **  The  Adolescent 
Period  of  Pupils."  Supt.  Miller  read  a 
paper  on  **  The  Development  of  the  Child." 
Prof.  Ryan,  of  the  Third  Ward  schools, 
also  gave  an  address.  Rev.  A.  R.  Kiefer 
delivered  a  most  entertaining  address.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  all  the  teachers, 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Board  off 
Control,  and  other  citizens.  The  schools 
are  much  crowded,  and  two  additional  rooms 
have  been  rented  on  Main  street  until  the 
building  now  in  course  of  erection  shall  be 
completed. 

DuNMORB— Supt.  Bovard:  I  attended  the 
county  institute  at  Scranton.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  we  have  had.  Three  night  schools 
are  now  in  operation.  Our  day  schools  are 
doing  better  work  this  year  than  they  had 
ever  done.  Teachers  are  working  hard, 
order  is  good,  improvement  all  along  the 
line. 

Hazkl  Twp.  {Luzerne  C?««/y)  —  Supt. 
MuUhall:  Lafayette  Day  was  generally  ob- 
served in  our  schools,  and  collections  taken 
up,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
fifteen  dollars. 

Huntingdon  —  Supt.  Cleaver :  The 
Thanks^ivine  Day  offering  for  the  needy 
was  quite  liberal.  This  growing  custom 
has  a  twofold  blessine:  it  blesses  the  young 
in  giving  and  the  destitute  in  receiving. 
Our  county  institute  was  another  stadium 
in  the  onward  march  of  education.  Inspira- 
tion was  there  given  that  must  mean  better 
schools  throughout  the  county  than  would 
be  possible  without  such  meetings. 

Mifflin  Twp.  (Allegheny  G?.)— Supt. 
Reed:  The  new  school  houses  at  Franklin, 
Cochran,  and  Hope  Church,  and  the  new 
addition  at  Dravosburg,  are  being  used  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  this 
term  of  school.  No  more  comfortable  school- 
rooms can  be  found  anywhere  than  in  these 
new  buildings.  They  reflect  mat  credit 
upon  the  board  and  all  connected  with  their 
construction  and  arrangement.  In  point  of 
size,  arrangement,  heating  and  ventilating 
they  are  all  first-class.  The  substantial 
work  in  many  of  our  schools  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Soon ,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress 
continues,  high  schools  can  be  established 
and  maintained.  Our  township  institutes, 
held  monthly,  have  been  very  good.  The 
welfare  of  the  child  is  being  considered 
more  and  more  carefully  by  many  of  our 
teachers  in  their  daily  work.  On  November 
5th,  the  Carnegie  Homestead  Library  within 
our  township  was  dedicated.  More  than  600 
of  our  pupils  participated  in  the  exercises, 
and  many  of  them  are  now  being  benefited 
by  reading  the  books  of  this  library,  which 
are  offered  free  to  our  pupils.  Andrew 
Carnegie's  monuments  are  being  erected 
during  his  lifetime.    Long  may  he  live! 


Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  Caunfy) — Supt. 
Dewey:  Eight  teachers  are  now  employed  in 
the  evening  schools.  The  following  classics 
were  purchased  durfng  the  month  for  use  in 
the  high  school,  twenty- four  copies  of  each: 
As  You  Like  It;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and 
Favorite  Poems;  Bums  and  Scott,  Favorite 
Poems;  Tennyson,  Longfellow  Whittier, 
Favorite  Poems;  Gray's  Selected  Poems; 
Cowper's,  The  Task,  and  Selected  Poems; 
and  Childe  Harold. 

Phosnixvili^e — Supt.  Leister:  The  County 
Teachers'  Association  held  an  all-day  meet- 
ing in  the  First  Baptist  church  of  this  place, 
December  3d.  Besides  directors  and  mem- 
bers present  and  participating  in  the  exer- 
cises, County  Supt.  F.  P.  Bye  and  Supt.  W. 
W.  Rupert,  of  Pottstown,  gave  interesting 
and  instructive  addresses.  Thanksgiving 
Day  contributions  were  made  in  all  the 
sdiools  for  the  Phoenixville  hospital. 
These  consisted  of  a  liberal  supply  of  pota- 
toes, all  kinds  of  groceries,  ana  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  money. 

Reading. — Supt.  Mackey:  Lafayette 
Arbor  Day  was  observed  with  appropriate 
exercises  in  all  the  schools.  Many  visitors 
were  present.  Contributions  to  the  Memor- 
ial Fund  amounted  to  $146.73.  Two  new 
school  buildings  have  been  completed,  and 
the  contracts  Iti  for  three  more  to  be  com- 
pleted by  next  April.  A  supply  of  attract- 
ive, interesting  and  helpful  supplementary 
reading  and  arithmetics  was  provided  at  a 
cost  of  $5^0,  and  an  additional  supply  of 
academic  dictionaries  for  pupils'  use. 

Sh  AMOKiN  —  Supt.  Harpel :  Saturdav, 
October  ist,  was  tne  day  set  apart  by  tne 
Grand  Army  for  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memoir  of  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  of  the  Civil  war.  During  the 
military  and  civil  parade  the  school  chil- 
dren were  massed  at  the  school  buildings 
along  the  line  of  march,  and  as  the  *'  Old 
Defenders"  passed  by,  the  children,  under 
the  lead  of  cornetists,  united  in  singing  our 
national  hymns.  La  Fayette  Arbor  Day 
was  appropriately  observed  by  all  our 
schools,  and  a  voluntary  contribution 
amounting  to  twenty-five  dollars  was  made 
by  the  chfldren  to  the  La  Fayette  Memorial 
I^nd.  The  pupils  in  our  nigh  school  are 
taking  a  special  interest  in  auiletic  sports. 
Foot  ball  and  basket  ball  teams  have  been 
organized,  and  the  work  in  the  gymnasium 
seems  more  attractive  than  usual.  The 
school  board  is  improving  the  academy  and 
high  school  prop«ties  by  putting  down  a 
fine  eight-foot  flag  pavement.  Our  evening 
schools  opened  with  a  large  enrollment  on 
the  14th  of  November.  The  afternoon  of 
November  23d  was  set  apart  for  our  annual 
Thanksgiving  exercises,  and  the  usual  do- 
nations for  the  poor  were  brought  in  by  the 
children.  Notwithstanding  the  **hard 
times,"  a  sufiScient  amount  was  contributed 
to  amply  supply  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
needy  mmilies.  Many  a  home  was  made 
happy  by  these  little  acts  of  charity. 
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Eml#«  was  a  gfxxi  vocalut  and  a  tine  composer. 
He  rang  in  New  York  in  1834.  He  acquired  such 
mosical  reputation  as  few  English  singers  or  com- 
posers have  ever  done.  Balfe  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  was  first  distinguished  as  a  singer.  His  voice 
was  a  barytone  of  moderate  power,  but  his  style  was 
most  beautifully  finished  and  full  of  feeling.  He 
afterwards  merged  the  singer  into  the  composer.  His 
sparkling  and  effective  0[>eras  enjoy  popularity,  as  also 
his  arrangements  of  Moore's  melodies  and  other  songs. 


i>OOKlNO  at  me  ttsesoff  common  sense  m  me  scnuu*- 
room,  they  are  legion.  It  may  be  saki  of  teachers 
what  an  old  Scotch  elder  said  of  miniateri:  ••  There 
be  three  things  a  mon  needs  to  make  him  a  success- 
ful minister,  viz. :  gude  health,  religion,  and  gudc 
sense ;  if  he  can  hae  but  one  o'  these,  let  it  be  gude 
sense;  for  God  can  gie  him  health,  and  God  can  gie 
him  grace,  but  naebody  can  gie  him  common  sense." 

Music  is  the  fourth  great  want  of  cnir  nature ;  first 
food,  then  raiment,  then  shelter,  then  music— ^mwv. 


THE  SH^NTLY  FALLING  SNOW. 


ForuLAK  BCbjodt. 


PJ.'lJJJJJJH:^ 


^EZZJC 


I.  In         flakes    of      a     feadi  •  er  •  y   white,  Tis  fall  -  ing     so    gent  -  1^     and 

J.  The       earth     is     all    cov .  ered    to  -  day    With       man  -  tie      of      ra  -  di  -  ant 
3.  Oh,         hap.py    Uie  snow-birds     I       see,  While      hop-ping  and     flit-ting    they 


^ 


)h,         hap  •  py    the  snow-b 


zjuu 


I'T  IE  g  g  g  g  gi 


S^. 


^=^ 
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slow;  Oh,        pleas-ant     to     me     is     the  sight.  When      si  -  lent  -  ly     fidl  -  ing    the 
show;  It  sparkles     and  shines  in     the    ray,  In  crys  -  tals     of     glit  -  ter  -  ing 

go.      They      tell     of       a      les  -  son      to     me,  While    feed  -  ing     in    beau  -  ti  -  fuT 


■hhd  UH  lAft^'  If  F  f  f  ^ 


$1     lI'^'lH'JlHiJjJl 


snow; 
now; 
anow; 


Snow,  snow. 
Snow,  snow. 
Snow,    snoWy 


snow, 
snow, 
snow. 


When      si  -  lent .  It 
In        crys -tals     of 
While    feed  -  ing     fai    beau  •  ti 


fan  -  ing    the 
glit  -  ter  -  ins 


^ 


^•-rT'i^-^^TTTTfTTr 


mf=^ 
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Snow,  snow,  snow. 
Snow,  snow,  snow. 
Snow,    snow,        snow. 


When     si  -  lent  •  ly     fiiU  -  ing    the    snow. 

In        crys  -  tab     of     glit  -ter  -  ing    snow. 

While  feed  -  ing     in    l^au  •  ti  -  fill     snow. 


gXiJ4i  I  I  \  I  \^ 


^^ 


4.  How  spotless  it  seems,  and  how  pure, 
I  would  that  my  spirit  were  so ! 
Then,  long  as  the  soul  shall  endure. 
More  brightly  I'd  shine  than  the  snow. 

Snow,  snow,  snow. 
More  brightly  I'd  shine  than  the  snow  \ 

Snow,  snow,  snow, 
More  brightly  I'd  shine  than  the  snow. 


5.  But  soon  with  the  breath  of  the  ^ring, 
Down  streamlets  and  rivers  'twill  flow  } 
The  season  of  summer  will  bring 
Bright  flowers  for  silvery  snow. 

Snow,  snow,  snow. 
Bright  flowers  for  silvery  snow  \ 

Snow,  snow,  snow, 
Bright  flowers  for  silverv  1 
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MESSAGE  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GOVERNOR  HASTINGS. 


SECTIONS  UPON  GENERAL  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER  TOPICS. 


THE  last  biennial  message  of  Governor 
Hastings  to  the  General  Assembly  is 
a  very  comprehensive  and  interesting 
document,  and  contains  numerous  valu- 
able suggestions.  The  public  debt  on 
December  i,  1898,  was  $6«8i5, 299.02,  and 
the  assets  in  the  Sinking  Fund  amounted 
to  $51789,317.09,  making  the  net  debt 
$1,025,981.93,  no  part  of  which  can  be 
paid  until  191 2.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  November  30,  1897,  was  $5,- 
136,700.02,  the  revenue  for  the  past  year 
was  $13,325, 120.97,  forming  an  aggregate 
of  $18,461,820.99.  The  expenditure  for 
the  year  was  $13,973,803.46,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $4,488,017.53,  of 
which  $2,929,617.10  is  in  the  general 
fund  and  $1,558,400.43  is  in  the  sinking 
fund.  The  principal  receipts  were:  Tax 
on  corporations,  $6,915,056.49;  tax  on 
personal  property,  $2,722,245.58;  licenses, 
$2,051,445.13;  tax  on  collateral  inheri- 
tances, $834,855.96.  The  principal  ex- 
penditures were:  Common  schools,  $5«- 
782,185.08;  expenses  of  government, 
$1,779,192.52;  charitable  institutions,  $1,- 
191,839.04,  and  State  tax  on  personal  pro- 
perty returned  to  counties,  $1,961,973.59. 
On  June  i  last  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  1,143,100  pupils  en- 
rolled, with  nearly  28,080  teachers.  Dur- 
ing four  years  the  money  raised  for 
educational  purposes  by  local  and  State 
taxation    amounted    to    $60,651,541.13. 


I  The  Governor  defends  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  wealthiest  sections  contribute 
toward  the  education  of  children  in  dis- 
tricts with  the  least  taxable  property,  and 
favors  the  establishment  of  high  schools 
at  central  points  in  rural  districts. 

The  State  hospitals  contained  at  the 
close  of  1897  over  1,500  patients  in  excess 
of  their  capacity.  There  is  an  annual 
increase  of  about  550  cases  of  indigent 
insane.  The  tax  on  the  capacity  of  State 
institutions  has  been  relieved  by  means 
of  legislation  remunerating  local  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  insane.  The 
Governor  declares  that  there  is  urgent 
need  of  separate  hospital  care  for  indigent 
epileptics  and  the  epileptic  insane,  and 
recommends  that  the  State  provide  an 
institution  for  such  unfortunates.  He 
urgently  insists  upon  a  separate  institu- 
tion for  the  convict  insane,  of  whom  there 
are  now  about  200  in  various  hospitaJs, 
jails  and  almshouses.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  the  necessity  of  complete  reform 
in  the  conduct  of  the  county  prisons, 
some  of  which  are  represented  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  as  being  in  a  de- 
plorable condition. 

**We  have  come  to  a  point,"  says 
Governor  Hastings,  **  where  the  people 
must  determine  whether  the  rivers  and 
other  public  streams  shall  continue  to  be 
used  as  sewers,  or  whether  the  waters 
shall  be  kept  pure."    He  considers  that 
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the  purification  of  the  sewage  of  large 
towns  is  within  the  reach  of  sanitary 
engineering,  and  instances  Altoona  and 
Reading  as  having  made  experiments. 
The  recommendation  is  made  that  the 
powers  and  field  of  activity  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  be  enlarged,  inasmuch 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  Boards  is 
confined  to  cities  and  boroughs,  and  does 
not  cover  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
area  of  the  State.  The  quarantine  neces- 
sities of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  such 
as  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of 
Federal  quarantine  alone.  The  Assem- 
bly is  invited  to  memorialize  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Delaware,  The  Governor  calls  for 
legislation  to  correct  an  abuse  whereby 
foreign  corporations  evade  taxation  im- 
posed upon  local  corporations. 

Insurance  laws  require  readiustment, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  act  of 
1870,  forbidding  the  use  of  fire  policies 
except  by  duly  authorized  corporations, 
be  extended  to  include  life,  accident, 
marine  and  all  other  forms  of  insurance. 
Recent  failures  of  State  financial  institu- 
tions make  it  dear  that  the  laws  relating 
to  the  banking  department  are  in  need 
of  amendment.  Certain  restrictions  are 
recommended  for  the  additional  protection 
of  deposits,  and  it  is  recommended  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  Banking 
Commissioner  be  empowered  to  give  in- 
formation concerning  the  condition  of 
institutions. 

The  number  of  soldiers'  orphans  now 
being  educated  at  the  industrial  schools 
is  about  1,120,  and  300  await  admission. 
The  Governor  favors  bringing  all  of  the 
pupils  under  one  management  at  the 
Scotland  School,  and  suggests  that  or- 
phan children  of  Pennsylvania  soldiers 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1898  be  eligible 
to  admission.  He  reviews  the  connection 
of  the  National  Guard  with  the  Spanish 
war,  and  recommends  that  the  number  of 
infantry  companies  be  increased  from  150 
to  180,  and  the  departments  of  the  Guard 
be  reorganized  and  expanded. 

The  message  is  able  and  thoughtful, 
candid  and  courageous,  and  does  honor 
to  the  Executive.  Its  suggestions  are 
practical,  and  the  reforms  recommended 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 
We  are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
full  text  of  a  number  of  the  leading  sub- 
jects discussed  by  the  Governor  in  this 
strong  and  earnest  State  paper. 


EDUCATION  IN  PBNNSYI,VANIA. 

During  the  four  years  ended  June,  1898, 
the  number  of  schools  increased  from  24,- 
541  to  27,347 ;  the  number  of  graded 
schools  from  12,869  to  16,842;  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  from  26,241  to  28,080; 
the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  from  1,040,- 
679  to  1,143,100,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  school  property  has  reached  nearly 
$50,000,000.  Free  text-books  and  sup- 
plies were  furnished  in  all  the  schools. 
The  total  amount  of  money  raised  and 
appropriated  for  educational  purposes  by 
local  and  State  taxation  during  the  four 
years  was  $60,651,541.13. 

The  last  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly recommended  changes  in  the 
method  of  distributing  the  school  appro- 
priation, and  the  recommendations  were 
enacted  into  law.  Under  the  old  law» 
the  State  appropriation  was  distributed 
according  to  the  number  of  taxable  citi- 
zens residing  in  each  district.  The  new 
distribution  is  made  upon  a  three -fold 
basis  :  One-third  upon  the  basis  of  chil- 
dren between  6  and  16  years  of  age  ;  one 
third  upon  the  number  of  teachers  regu- 
larly employed,  and  one-third  upon  the 
number  of  taxable  citizens  residing  in  the 
district.  Under  the  former  law,  the  rate 
per  taxable,  for  1897,  was  $3.28.  Under 
the  present  law,  for  1898,  the  rate  per 
child  is  $1.62,  the  rate  per  taxable,  $1.07, 
and  the  rate  per  teacher,  $66.07.  These 
amounts  are  slightly  diminished  in  those 
counties  which  contribute  an  increased 
proportion  of  their  appropriation  to  the 
salary  of  the  county  superintendent. 

To  show  the  comparative  effect  of  the 
new  law  upon  the  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts, the  case  of  Watson  Independent 
School  District  in  Lycoming  county  may 
be  cited: 

1897.  Nine  tazables,  at  $3.2445 $29.20 

1898.  Seven  children  between  six 

and  sixteen,  at  $1.62  .  .  .$11.34 
Twelve  taxables,  at  $1.07  .  .  12.84 
One  teacher,  at  $64.42    .   .   .    64.42 

Total $88.60 

The  most  progressive  States  in  the 
Union  have  adopted  the  policy  of  making 
the  wealthiest  sections  contribute  toward 
the  education  of  children  in  districts  with 
the  least  taxable  property.  For  instance, 
in  1896  the  city  of  New  York  paid  46  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  State  tax  levy  for 
school  purposes,  and  received  back  16 
per  cent.  The  figures  for  1897  ^^  »<>*  ^' 
nish  a  basis  for  comparison,  but  in  1896 
the  former  city  of  New  York,  with  an 
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accredited  population  of  1,801,639,  re- 
ceived from  the  State  for  school  purposes 
$696,394.71,  while  Philadelphia,  with  a 
much  smaller  population,  receives,  under 
the  new  law,  $870,204.57.  Hence  under 
the  new  law  our  State  is  more  liberal  to 
the  centres  of  population  than  is  the  State 
of  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  every  school 
is  required  to  be  in  session  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  New  Jersey 
the  minimum  term  is  nine  months.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  are  867  districts  which 
do  not  keep  their  schools  open  more  than 
six  months.  In  242  of  these  districts  the 
rate  of  the  local  tax  levied  is  very  low, 
not  more  than  2  mills.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  teachers  receive  grossly  inadequate 
compensation  for  their  year's  work.  Supt. 
SchaefFer,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  calls  attention  to  the  aston- 
ishing fact  that  the  wages  of  some  teach- 
ers for  the  annual  term  does  not  equal 
the  average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  a 
pauper  in  the  almshouse.  The  increased 
appropriation  now  paid  to  the  sparsely 
settled  rural  districts  should  be  used 
either  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  teach- 
ers or  to  lengthen  the  school  term.  The 
time  has  undoubtedly  come  to  add  at 
least  another  month  to  the  minimum  term 
allowed  by  law. 

The  century  just  closing  has  proved 
that  the  earning  power  of  the  industrial 
classes  depends  most  of  all  upon  their  in- 
telligence, and  that  the  best  markets  of 
the  world  are  controlled  by  the  nations 
which  have  been  foremost  in  banishing 
illiteracy  and  in  making  ignorance  im- 
possible. To  give  her  sons  an  equal 
chance  with  those  of  other  States  and 
nations,  Pennsylvania  must  give  them  as 
good  educational  facilities  as  are  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  Commonwealth  or 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

SOI.DIKRS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  soldiers*  orphans  now 
being  educated  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Industrial  Schools  at  Scotland,  Harford, 
Chester  Springs  and  Jumonville  is  about 
1 1 20.  There  are  on  file  applications  of 
about  300  awaiting  admission.  It  is  im- 
possible to  provide  under  the  present  ap- 
propriation for  more  than  are  now  being 
cared  for.  While  the  number  of  soldiers' 
orphans  is  diminishing,  it  will  be  a  good 
many  years  before  the  schools  can  be 
closed  for  lack  of  patronage.  There  are 
a   considerable    number    in    attendance 


whose  ages  are  between  6  and  7  years, 
and  many  applicants  for  admission  under 
6  years  of  age. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Commission 
that  all  the  soldiers'  orphans  should  be 
brought  under  one  management  at  the 
Scotland  Industrial  School. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  act  of 
18931  which  provides  only  for  the  **  chil- 
dren of  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  or  marines  who  .served  in  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,"  be 
so  amended  as  to  include  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  Pennsylvania  soldiers  who  served 
in  the  war  of  1898. 

DBPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUI«TURB. 

This  branch  of  the  State  Government, 
since  its  reorganization  by  the  act  of  1895, 
has  been  largely  advanced,  and  made 
more  valuable  to  the  agricultural  interests 
than  ever  before.  The  following  state- 
ment, vouched  for  by  the  department, 
shows  the  comparative  cost  of  the  agri- 
cultural departments  of  three  represen- 
tative States : 

Ftr  CapiU 
PfpniatioH  Last  Census.       Annual  Cost,  Cost. 

Ohio,  3.672,316 fc7,4oo.oo  .01  ^ 

New  York,  5.997,833    .   .178,119.41  .03 

PennsylTania,  5,258,014  .    61,410.00  .oiyi 

The  live  stock  of  the  State  represents 
approximately  $130,000,000  of  invested 
capital.  All  civilized  countries,  and 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  measures  to 
prevent  and  suppress  contagious  diseases 
among  animals.  The  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  has  found  a  willing  re- 
sponse from  the  herd  and  flock  owners 
to  the  efforts  made  for  suppressing  out- 
breaks of  dangerous,  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  but  there  is  yet  much  to 
learn  and  much  to  do  in  the  use  of  prac- 
tical methods  for  the  protection  of  ex- 
posed animals. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  Board,  the  percentage  of  tubercu- 
losis found  in  infected  herds  was  22  per 
cent.  The  past  year  this  has  been  re- 
duced to  12^  per  cent.  The  Board  has 
been  successful  in  suppressing  outbreaks 
of  rabies  where  whole  counties  were  anx- 
ious and  alarmed;  in  checking  outbreaks 
of  anthrax  that  threatened  a  large  section 
of  the  State;  in  suppressing  black-quarter 
on  farms  where  it  had  been  for  some  years 
impossible  to  rear  young  cattle  profitably; 
in  nearly  eradicating  glanders,  formerly 
so  prevalent  and  destructive;  in  reducing 
the  prevalence  of  hog  cholera,  and,  more 
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'ImportaDt  than  all,  in  controlling  tuber- 
culosis of  cattle. 

Forestry. — ^The  last  General  Assembly 
^as  in  earnest  sympathy  with  the  neces- 
sity for  advanced  forestry  legislation,  and 
the  result  of  its  wise  efforts  has  perfected 
a  system  of  forestry  protection  which  is 
believed  to  be  unequaled  in  the  land. 
Up  to  November  30,  1898,  55,681  acres  of 
unseated  woodland,  situate  upon  the 
head-waters  of  the  larger  rivers,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  State  for  forestry 
reserves.  Much  of  this  land  is  subject, 
under  the  law,  to  redemption  by  the 
former  owner  within  two  years  of  the 
purchase.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
done  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing, at  moderate  cost,  a  large  forestiy 
reserve  on  the  head-waters  of  our  princi- 
pal streams. 

Oleomargarine  Law, — ^The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  almost  halted  in 
its  attempts  to  carry  out  the  oleomarga- 
rine law,  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell 
that  commodity  within  the  State.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
Pure  Food  laws  was  unable  to  satisfy  the 

?»ople  as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued, 
he  constitutionality  of  the  statute  was 
attacked,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  that  no  State  had  the 
iight,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  a  food  product,  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  act  related  to  oleomar- 
garine in  the  original  package,  our  law 
was  unconstitutional.  At  least  one  Com- 
mon f^leas  Court  has  pronounced  the 
entire  act  unconstitutional.  These  deci- 
sions made  it  practically  impossible  to 
enforce  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  conclusion  appears  to  have  been 
reached  by  dealers,  dairymen  and  those 
interested  that  oleomargarine  should  be 
treated  as  are  agricultural  fertilizers; 
levy  a  tax  fee  upon  all  dealers  therein, 
and  use  the  fund  thus  accumulated  to 
punish  all  who  falsely  attempt  to  sell  it 
as  pure  butter.  In  other  words,  allow  its 
sale  for  what  it  is,  if  not  injurious  to  pub- 
lic health,  and  punish  all  who  falsely  at- 
tempt to  sell  it  as  butter.  A  modification 
of  the  law  to  this  extent  is  respectfully 
suggested. 

Fanners'  Instiiuies.—Dnring  the  past 
four  years  there  have  been  held  723 
Farmers'  Institutes  in  different  sections 
of  the  State,  the  average  maximum  of 
daily  attendants  at  each  Institute  being 
367,  thus  reaching  over  a  quarter  million 


people  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  methods.  Over  i  ,000  speak- 
ers and  essayists  addressed  these  meet- 
ings. It  should  not  be  deduced  from 
these  &cts  that  the  Pennsylvania  farmer, 
compared  with  his  fellows  in  other  States, 
is  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
and  most  productive  methods  of  modem 
agriculture  and  co-related  industries.  Far 
from  it.  The  Pennsylvania  farmer  has 
raised  his  own  standard  to  that  degree  of 
intelligence  which  marks  him  as  the 
leader  in  agricultural  efficiency  and  enter- 
prise. This  position  has  been  reached 
mainly  by  the  public  dissemination  of  that 
knowledge  and  experience  which  has  en- 
abled him  to  make  the  most  of  soil  and 
climate.  As  a  means  to  that  end  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  have  been  invaluable. 
They  bring  into  every  community  the 
intelligent  and  advanced  thought  on 
every  subject  relating  to  scientific  farm- 
ing. They  infuse  new  life  into  the  farm 
routine;  encourage  the  new  departure  in 
methods;  they  set  the  husbandman  to 
thinking  and  experimenting,  and  add  to 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  farm  life.  A 
sufficient  annual  appropriation  to  carry 
on  this  institute  work  is  a  necessity.  The 
amount  now  appropriated  is  too  small. 

Siaie  Sanitation. — We  have  now  come 
to  a  point  where  the  people  of  the  State 
must  determine  whedier  the  rivers  and 
other  public  streams  shall  continue  to  be 
used  as  public  sewers,  or  whether  the 
waters  thereof  shall  be  kept  pure.  Own- 
ers of  property  through  whidi  or  past 
which  a  public  stream  lows  seem  to  have 
falsely  concluded  that  the  stream  itself  is 
a  private  property,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
owners  choose.  They  use  it  as  a  common 
carrier  or  depository  of  all  the  substances 
of  which  they  desire  to  rid  themselves. 
The  refuse  of  mines  and  factories  invades 
its  shores,  and  unites  with  the  solid  refuse 
of  tanneries  and  slaughter-houses,  the 
garbage  and  night  soil  of  public  institu- 
tions, factories,  villages  and  towns,  the 
carcases  of  animals  dead  of  disease,  the 
output  of  abandoned  salt  wells  and  the 
washings  of  vast  culm  deposits,  which 
frequently  force  it  from  its  ancient  shores. 

As  our  population  increases  these  con- 
ditions become  worse,  and  if  they  are  to 
be  longer  permitted,  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  must  look  elsewhere  for  their 
water  supply.  There  are  few  of  our  rivers 
and  larger  streams  that  do  not  carry  the 
germs  of  disease,  gaining  in  their  un- 
healthy conditions  more  and  more  as  they 
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flow  onward  to  the  sea.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all 
degrees  and  forms  of  pnblic  water  con- 
tamination, but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  to  a  large  extent  it  can  be  eradicated. 
Two  cities  in  the  State,  Altoona  and 
Reading,  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
public  spirit  and  consideration  for  the 
health  of  the  population  living  lower 
down,  have  lately  established  punfication 
plants  for  their  sewage.  These  plants, 
although  entirely  unlike  in  construction 
and  manner  of  purification,  afford  ample 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  purification 
of  the  sewage  of  large  towns  is  a  matter 
entirely  within  the  reach  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering. The  scourge  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  devastated  our  military  camps  dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  has  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  this  question.  No  commu- 
nity can  remain  healthy  while  forced  to 
use  a  contaminated  water  supply. 


INAUGURAL  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
GOVERNOR  STONE. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re^esen- 
tativcs  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  Pennsylvania  : 

riTH  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties accompanying  the  high  office  to 
which  I  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
with  gratitude  for  the  trust  imposed  by 
them,  and  invoking  Divine  aid,  I  assume 
the  duties  and  undertake  the  obligations 
which  I  have  sworn  to  discharge. 

It  is  my  purpose,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  to 
discharge  honestly  and  fearlessly  my 
whole  duty  to  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  can  accomplish  little  without 
their  co-operation  and  without  the  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  their  chosen 
Representatives.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  the  State  needs  at  this  time  is  more 
of  a  business  administration  than  a  politi- 
cal one. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  criticise  the  action 
of  legislative  bodies  in  the  past,  nor  of 
State  officials,  but  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
the  people  of  our  State  and  to  myself  to 
point  out  plainly  the  financial  condition 
of  our  State,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  snch  measures  as  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  remedy  it.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  past  legislative  bodies 
have  had  a  greater  desire  to  legislate  for 
the  counties  and  school  districts  of  the 
State  than  they  have  had  to  legislate  for 


the  State,  and  past  legislatures  have  ap- 
propriated more  money  for  the  coming 
fiscal  years  than  the  anticipated  revenue, 
and  this  with  the  knowledge  as  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  State  Treasurers  of 
existing  iodebtedness  due  the  counties 
and  school  districts  of  the  State.  As  a 
result  the  State  to-day  is  indebted  to  the 
school  districts  and  counties  and  normal 
schools  over  three  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars over  and  above  the  balance  of  avail- 
able cash  in  the  Treasury.  And  we  find 
this  indebtedness  carried  into  the  estimate 
of  expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
while  the  estimated  revenue  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  is  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  estimated  current  expenditures 
of  the  coming  year,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
debtedness  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  accruing  in  former  years. 

Our  State  has  been  appropriating  larger 
sums  for  educational  purposes  than  any 
other  in  the  Union.  The  net  receipts  of 
the  State  available  for  appropriations  for 
1898  were  $10,524,236.20,  while  the  total 
appropriations  for  educational  purpose  for 
that  year  alone  were  $6,831,436,  being 
an  appropriation  of  64  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  State  for  educational 
purposes.  New  York  appropriates  only 
1 5  per  cent,  of  her  revenue  for  education^ 
purposes;  Massachusetts  only  3  per  cent.; 
Ohio,  26  per  cent.;  Illinois,  26  per  cent.; 
New  Jersey,  13  per  cent.  This  appropri- 
ation of  $6,831,436  includes  $5,500,000 
for  the  common  schools  of  the  State;  $99,  • 
000  for  the  salaries  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents; $227,500  for  normal  schools; 
$180,600  for  soldiers'  orphan  schools; 
Home  for  the  training  in  speech  of  deaf 
children  before  they  are  of  school  age,  at 
Bala,  $16,250;  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia,  $120,- 
000;  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Pittsburg,  $50,400; 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf, 
$21,600;  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
$44,200;  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burg, $24,670;  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  Elwyn, 
$87,500;  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble  Minded,  Polk,  $107,150; 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art,  Philadelphia,  $20,000;  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  $143,666;  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  $75,000;  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  $150,- 
000;  Williamsport  Training  School  $1,- 
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500;  Philadelphia  Museum  $5o,cxx};  Corn- 
planter  Indians,  $400;  Pennsylvania  Nau- 
tical School  Ship,  Philadelphia,  $12,000. 

I  find  no  evil  in  appropriating  money  for 
educational  purposes  with  a  liberal  hand, 
but  I  cannot  approve  and  justify  appro- 
priations that  exceed  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  We  can  afiFord  to  be  liberal,  and 
I  see  no  direction  in  which  liberality  can 
better  be  expended  than  in  support  of 
the  common  schools  and  the  institutions 
enumerated  above;  but  our  liberality 
should  be  limited  by  our  revenues.  We 
have  created  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  State  debt,  and  the 
sinking  fund  has  increased  until  our  net 
debt  over  and  above  the  sinking  fund  on 
December  ist  last  year  was  only  $1,025,- 
981.93;  while  by  our  excess  of  liberality 
we  have  incurred  a  floating  debt  equally 
as  sacred  of  a  little  over  three  and  a-half 
millions  of  dollars,  which  is  annually  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000.00,  with  no  provision  what- 
ever for  its  payment,  and  with  no  evident 
and  apparent  intention  of  meeting  it.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  any  one  man  or  of  any 
political  party  of  the  State,  but  rather 
grows  out  of  that  extravagant  disregard 
for  plain  business  principles  which  should 
guide  the  State  as  well  as  individuals. 

We  can  go  no  farther  at  the  pace  we  have 
been  going.  One  of  three  things  must  now 
be  done.  We  must  increase  our  revenue,  re- 
duce our  expenditures,  or  borrow  money. 
Pennsylvania  was  never  more  prosperous 
than  at  this  time.  Her  people  were  never 
more  contented  and  satisfied.  The  State 
was  never  so  rich  as  it  is  to-day.  More 
people  are  employed  at  fair  wages  who 
wish  to  be  employed  than  ever  before. 
It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  is  prosper- 
ous but  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
proposition  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the 
deficit  in  the  Treasury  under  all  these 
conditions  is  preposterous.  It  clearly 
was  never  intended  by  any  one,  and  the 
power  to  borrow  money  is  wanting.  The 
Iramers  of  the  Constitution  never  contem- 
plated that  there  would  come  a  time  when 
the  revenue  of  the  State  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  expenditures.  Neither 
is  it,  in  my  judgment,  advisable  to  recom- 
mend an  increase  of  existing  revenues. 
Taxes  have  been  imposed  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  fall  most  lightly  on  our  people, 
but  we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can 
safely  go  with  the  present  subjects  of  tax- 
ation, for  there  is  a  limit  in  taxing  which, 
exceeded,  ceases  to  be  revenue-producing. 


There  are  no  other  properties  or  fran- 
chises to  tax  without  returning  to  the 
burdensome  days  prior  to  1861.  It  is 
true  that  from  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  a  larger 
revenue  is  anticipated  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  but  this  cannot  be  accurately 
measured,  nor  can  it  with  any  certainty 
be  relied  upon.  I  see,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  our  revenues  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  exceed  the  sum 
of  $11,687,328.50,  as  estimated  by  the 
State  Treasurer.  There  may  be  more 
and  there  may  be  less.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  a 
million  dollars  more  than  the  actual 
revenue  received.  I  think  the  only  safe 
way  will  be  to  legislate  with  a  view  of 
realizing  no  more  than  the  revenue  esti- 
mated. We  turn  then  to  our  only  re- 
maining proposition,  namely,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenditures. 

The  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Nov.  30,  1899,  ^^  made  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  is  $16,164,- 
168.37.  This,  of  course,  includes  the 
amount  due  counties  and  school  districts 
and  normal  schools,  which  after  deducting 
the  available  cash  in  the  Treasury 
amounts  to  about  $3,500,000  as  heretofore 
mentioned.  Some  oif  these  appropriations 
can  undoubtedly  be  reduced ;  some  of  them 
may  be  withheld  entirely;  but  the  large 
sums  appropriated  for  educational  pur- 
poses we  cannot  withhold.  We  cannot 
withhold  the  appropriations  for  the  sol- 
diers' orphans,  nor  the  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  nor  the  blind,  nor  the  training 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Blwyn 
and  Polk,  nor  for  the  industrial  schools. 
The  State  has  entered  upon  these  pro- 
jects, has  expended  larjg^e  sums  of  money 
in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  must 
continue  to  appropriate.  Some  appro- 
priations may  be  withheld  from  charitable 
institutions;  but  if  all  of  doubtful  merit 
are  withheld  and  many  others,  there  will 
still  not  be  enough  to  enter  materially 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  accumulated 
indebtedness.  A  rigid  economy  must  be 
practiced,  and  it  shall  be  my  purpose  in 
all  cases  that  I  can  to  withhold  my  ap- 
proval of  unnecessary  expenditures  and 
appropriations. 

But  we  must  look  for  other  remedies  to 
meet  the  existing  difficulties.  A  portion 
of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $5,500,- 
000  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
could  be  withheld.  That  could  be  re- 
duced.   As  I  have  before  stated,  it  is  fiEu: 
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in  excess  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
other  States.  It  is  far  beyond  a  due  and 
reasonable  proportion  of  our  annual 
revenues.  But  the  State  has  entered 
upon  this  project,  and  it  might  be  unwise 
to  reduce  this  appropriation.  I  would 
not  like  to  recommend  this  except  in  case 
of  necessity.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
it  if  I  saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  difl5- 
culty,  for  there  is  one  point  beyond  which 
I  could  not  justify  myself  in  going,  and 
that  is  to  approve  bills  which  appropriate 
more  money  than  the  State  is  likely  to 
receive  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
large  appropriation  to  the  common 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  our  people.  It  has  reduced 
taxation  in  many  school  districts.  It 
has  increased  the  attendance  upon  the 
schools,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  is  work- 
ing great  good  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  children. 

The  Legislature  of  1891  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  *  *  Revenue  Act  to  provide  in- 
creased revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  etc."  It 
imposed  a  tax  on  money  at  interest.  These 
taxes  are  annually  collected  and  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  State.  By  the  third 
section  of  this  act,  three-fourths  of  the 
money  collected  from  each  county  is  re- 

?aid  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  the  county, 
^he  total  fund  collected  under  the  law 
for  1898  was  $2,722,245.57,  of  which 
$680,561.39  was  retained  by  the  State, 
and  $2,041,684. 18  was  repaid  by  the  State 
Treasurer  to  the  counties  from  which  it 
was  collected.  I  think  the  people  could 
better  bear  the  burden  of  suspending  the 
third  section  of  this  act,  and  allowing  the 
State  to  retain  all  of  the  money  collected 
for  two  years,  than  they  could  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  appropriation  to  the  common 
schools.  Were  ttiis  done,  it  would  in- 
crease the  revenue  of  the  State  over  two 
million  dollars  annually,  and  in  the  two 
years  give  the  State  over  four  millions  of 
dollars.  This  would  enable  the  State  to 
meet  its  necessary  expenditures  and  pay 
its  entire  floating  debt.  I  therefore  re- 
commend to  the  Legislature,  and  urge 
upon  it  the  early  passage  of  a  law  sus- 
pending the  third  section  of  the  Revenue 
law  of  1 89 1  for  two  years,  and  directing 
that  all  of  this  tax  be  retained  by  the 
State  during  that  time.  I  see  no  other 
alternative.  This  must  be  done,  or  else 
we  must  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the 
common  schools. 


There  is  no  other  i)lan  of  reduction,  no 
matter  how  economically  or  rigorously 
enforced,  that  can  bring  the  relief  which 
we  at  present  need.  Were  this  done,  it 
would  result  in  slightly-increased  county 
taxes.  Were  the  common  school  appro- 
priation reduced,  the  result  would  be  an 
increase  of  school  taxes.  The  county  tax 
in  the  various  counties  is  now  much 
lighter  proportionately  than  the  school 
and  municipal  taxes.  The  people  gener- 
ally throughout  the  State  would  feel  less 
the  burden  of  slightly-increased  county 
taxes  than  they  would  the  burden  of  in- 
creased school  and  municipal  taxes.  It 
would  fall  with  a  heavier  hand  upon  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State,  where  are  found 
the  large  sums  at  interest  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  greatest  accumulation  of 
wealth;  but  these  large  cities  would  suffer 
equally  as  much  and  perhaps  more  if  a 
reduction  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
common  schools  were  made,  and  their 
school  taxes  necessarily  increased.  From 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  recom- 
mend that  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
most  feasible,  I  can  reach  no  other  con- 
clusion than  the  one  I  have  named,  and 
earnestly  urge  upon  the  Legislature  its 
early  consideration  and  adoption. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  will 
be  any  occasion  for  an  extended  session 
of  the  present  Legislature,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  an  early  date  to  adjourn  has 
been  agreed  upon.  Legislation  should 
be  confined  to  clear  and  admitted  wants, 
and  should  not  be  speculative  nor  adven- 
turesome. 

A  practice  has  grown  up  of  carrying 
employes  upon  the  rolls  not  authorized 
by  existing  law,  and  whose  com^nsa- 
tion  is  fixed  by  appropriation  bills  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session.  There  is 
great  danger  of  unnecessarily  increasing 
tiie  number  of  employes  by  this  practice. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  Legislature  is  the  proper 
judge  of  the  number  of  employes  neces- 
sary to  properly  transact  its  business,  and 
the  public  will  justify  a  reasonable  in- 
crease if  there  is  a  necessity  for  it.  But 
the  impression  prevails  that  abuses  have 
grown  up  through  the  custom  of  carrying 
the  employes  upon  the  rolls  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  appropriation  bills  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session  for  their  com- 
pensation. 

This  custom  should  prevail  no  longer. 
If  an  additional  number  of  employes  is 
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needed  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  prop- 
erly transact  the  business  of  those  bodies, 
let  a  bill  be  prepared  reasonably  increas- 
ing the  number.  If  such  legislation  shall 
fail,  it  would  more  than  likely  indi- 
cate that  there  was  no  necessity  for  an 
increase.  I  do  not  know  as  yet  whether 
a  necessity  for  an  increase  exists  or  not ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Legislature  is  the 
proper  judge  of  that;  but  I  shall  feel 
justified  in  withholding  my  approval 
fix>m  bills  appropriating  money  to  pay 
employees  not  authorized  by  pre-exist- 
ing law. 

I  deem  it  also  proper  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  present  Legislature  may 
refrain  from  passing  resolutions  for  in- 
yesti^ating  committees  to  investigate  in- 
dustnal  and  other  questions  where  the 
necessity  for  such  investigation  is  not 
clear.  An  investigation  is  never  neces- 
sary unless  to  inform  the  legislative  body 
fully  upon  existing  evils.  Where  suffi- 
cient information  exists  to  enable  the 
Legislature  to  remedy  admitted  wrongs 
by  legislation,  there  is  no  necessity  for  an 
investigation;  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  sub- 
ject comes  before  a  legislative  body  where 
investigation  and  report  are  necessary  to 
properly  inform  the  legislators.  These 
investigations  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  legislators  from  the  proper  scope  and 
Une  of  their  legislative  duties,  prolong 
the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  are 
unnecessarily  expensive  to  the  State. 

The  present  Legislature,  by  wisely  re- 
fraining from  these  errors,  can  do  much 
to  create  that  confidence  which  should 
always  exist  between  the  Representatives 
and  ^e  people  whom  they  represent. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which  I 
perhaps  ought  to  discuss  in  my  address, 
but  I  have  confined  myself  to  those  which 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to  discuss 
at  this  time.  With  a  better  knowledge 
of  other  matters,  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
express  my  views  upon  them.  I  shall 
communicate  freely  with  the  Legislature 
such  views  as  I  may  have  upon  public 
questions,  and  hope  that  each  member  of 
each  legislative  body  will  freely  com- 
municate his  impressions  and  views  to 
me.  By  this  frankness  and  freedom 
upon  the  part  of  the  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative Departments  we  will  be  the  better 
able  to  avoid  action  detrimental  to  the 
State;  and  perform  acts  that  shall  be 
beneficial  to  the  State.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  exchange  any  recommendation  that  I 
may  have  to  make  for  a  better  one,  if  a 


better  one  can  be  pointed  out  to  me.  I 
am  interested  in  and  desire  no  legislation 
that  shall  not  be  for  the  public  good. 

I  may  not  realize  fully  my  ambition 
to  be  a  good  Governor.  That  will  be  as 
it  may.  The  people  alone  will  determine 
that.  But  I  shall  earnestly  try  to  make 
a  good  Governor,  and  I  promise  to  tell  the 
people  the  whole  truth  about  State  affairs, 
no  matter  how  unpleasant  to  myself  and 
others  it  may  be. 


THOSE  TOUGH  BOYS. 


BY  F.   S.   HAFFORD. 


1LIKE  a  tough  boy.  When  the  board 
of  education  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
assigned  me  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Amelia  Street  School,  I  knew  I  should 
become  well  acquainted  with  some  of 
them.  The  Newsboys'  Home  was  lo- 
cated near,  and  some  of  my  boys  came 
from  there ;  but  the  majority  of  them  had 
homes  of  their  own  where  economy  and 
toil  were  quite  well  known.  There  were 
four  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls 
under  my  charge,  and  I  had  the  assistance 
of  ten  teachers. 

One  evening  at  the  close  of  school  a 
teacher  brought  two  boys  to  the  office. 
They  were  j  ust  about  to  fight.  Of  course, 
we  had  it  nicely  broken  up  before  it  had 
gone  far.  My  wife  had  dropped  in  to 
"  see  me  safe  home,"  and  she  was  closely 
watching  the  little  fellows.  As  they  went 
out  I  turned  and  said  to  her,  **  There  are 
two  tough  boys."  I  do  not  know  any 
one  who  can  see  more  promise  in  a  boy 
than  my  wife  can.  Her  quick  reply  was, 
**  Yes,  and  they  must  be  tough  or  die." 

A  short  time  afterward,  the  close  of  a 
school  day  found  three  boys  in  the  office 
for  some  offense  against  school  govern- 
ment. I  was  alone  with  them  and  for 
about  half  an  hour  I  kept  busy,  or  pre- 
tending to  be  busy  at  my  desk,  thinking, 
**Now,  I  am  keeping  these  fellows  from 
their  play,  and  they  will  not  be  getting 
into  such  a  scrape  again."  Finally,  it 
occurred  to  me  I  would  investigate  and 
see  what  kind  of  play  I  was  keeping  them 
from. 

T  addressed  the  first,  a  lad  of  twelve, 
small  for  his  age,  wearing  coarse  shoes 
and  blue  jeans,  and  having  a  coal-black 
eye  that  looked  open  and  frank.  *•  Do- 
mingo, what  do  you  do  after  school  ?" 

' '  I  sell  papers ;  I  go  down  and  take  out 
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twenty  papers,  and  I  stay  until  I  sell  them 
all." 

The  profit  to  him  on  twenty  papers 
would  be  fifty  cents,  so  I  asked,  **  What 
do  you  do  witii  your  money?" 

"Half  of  it  I  give  to  father,  and  the 
other  half  I  put  in  the  savings  bank." 

I  was  not  making  out  a  good  case  for 
myself  here,  so  I  turned  to  the  second 
one:  '* Harry,  what  do  you  do  after 
school?" 

*' Mother  is  dead,"  said  Harry,  "and 
£ather  is  away  all  day  at  work,  and  I  have 
to  get  supper  for  him  and  my  three  little 
brothers,  and  then  I  wash  up  the  dishes." 

As  I  looked  at  the  one  crippled  limb 
he  must  stand  on  in  order  to  be  a  mother 
to  three  little  brothers,  who  even  then 
might  be  troubled  over  his  delay  in  get- 
ting home,  my  case  seemed  getting  rapidly 
worse,  so  I  turned  to  the  last  one  for  re- 
lief:  "Joe,  how  long  have  you  been  in 
this  country !" 

"About  eight  years,"  he  replied,  "We 
used  to  live  in  Russia,  where  father  owned 
a  large  forest.  The  Czar  would  not  let 
him  live  in  the  country,  so  we  lived  in 
the  city.  Our  property  was  not  taken 
care  of,  so  we  had  to  sell  at  a  great  loss. 
Then  we  went  to  Germany.  There  we 
heard  that  over  in  America  we  coold  pick 
up  gold  and  silver  right  in  the  streets — 
especially  in  Los  Angeles.  So  we  came 
here.  Father  could  get  no  work,  and  now 
his  money  is  all  gone,  and  he  is  taken 
sick.  After  school  my  little  brother  and 
I  go  down  on  the  streets  where  we  try  to 
earn  something.  He  sells  matches.  I 
am  getting  so  big  they  will  no  longer  buy 
matches  of  me,  but  I  sell  papers  or  run 
errands,  or  do  something  to  help  father." 

My  case  was  now  utterly  desperate. 
To  keep  these  boys  away  from  duties  like 
these  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  so  I 
granted  a  continuance,  and  dismissed  the 
court,  and  I  have  not  since  been  able  to 
recall  the  nature  of  the  o£fense  for  which 
they  were  summoned. 

One  recess,  while  moving  around  our 
crowded  playground,  a  teacher  on  yard 
duty  called  my  attention  to  one  of  her 
boys,  a  lad  of  eleven. 

"  Do  you  notice  that  boy?"  said  she ; 
"his  hair  is  turning  gray.  I  am  afraid 
he  may  have  some  contagious  disease, 
and  should  be  separated  from  the  school. 
I  do  not  like  to  lose  him,"  she  added, 
* '  for  he  is  one  of  my  best  boys. ' ' 

We  called  him  and  looked  him  over. 
His  case  seemed   odd,   indeed.    Black- 


headed  boys  are  common,  and  boys  with 
brown  or  red  or  even  white  hair ;  but  a 
gray  head  belongs  to  an  old  man,  and  it 
would  be  a  serious  calamity  to  have  some 
contagion  turn  all  our  boys  gray ;  so  after 
school  I  took  him  to  the  chief  health  of- 
ficer of  the  city.  On  our  way  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  improve  our  acquaint- 
ance. I  asked  him  where  he  lived.  He 
replied  that  he  lived  with  his  widowed 
mother  over  on  Ducommon  street. 

"What  do  you  do  after  school?"  I 
asked. 

"I  go  down  street  and  take  out  six 
papers  and  sell  them,  then.I  go  home  and 
help  mother." 

Six  papers  meant  a  profit  of  fifteen 
cents.  "Do  you  put  your  earnings  in 
the  savings  bank  ?* '    I  asked. 

"  Mother  has  them  laid  up  for  me." 

"How  much  have  you  saved ?" 

"About  eighty  dollars,"  rather  reluct- 
antly. 

Well,  the  boy  could  draw  a  bigger 
check  than  I  could,  and  I  began  to  think 
him  quite  a  man.  The  doctor's  exam- 
ination was  brief.  He  pronounced  the 
trouble  not  contagious.  The  lad  touched 
his  cap  and  ran  o£f  for  his  papers.  As 
soon  as  he  had  left,  a  gentleman  who 
had  observed  him  asked,  "Doctor,  what 
is  the  matter  with  that  boy  ?" 

"The  truth  is"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  the  boy  is  poorly  nourished.  He  prob- 
ably does  not  have  enough  proper  food." 

Think  of  it !  a  boy  of  eleven  who  had 
practiced  economy  till  his  hair  turned 
gray,  even  denying  himself  proper  food 
that  he  mieht  lay  up  eighty  dollars  on  an 
income  of  fifteen  cents  a  day !  Truly  the 
doctor  was  right.  The  disease  is  not 
very  contagious.  If  it  were,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  doubtful  policy  to  remove 
the  boy  on  that  account. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  old  Damascus 
blade  with  its  high  polish,  its  keen  edge, 
its  inscription  with  a  verse  from  the 
Koran!  Did  you  ever  grasp  its  jeweled 
hilt,  and  hold  the  glittering  weapon  aloft 
till  it  made  you  feel,  "O  for  a  righteous 
cause  to  defend  or  a  villian  to  slay ! ' '  Be- 
fore that  sword  received  that  polish  and 
inscription,  when  it  first  came  forth  from 
the  reverberating  furnace  and  from  under 
the  mighty  blows  of  the  hammer,  a  man 
took  it  by  the  hilt,  placed  his  foot  upon 
the  point,  and  doubled  the  ends  together. 
He  turned  it  over  and  bent  it  the  other 
way.  If  the  steel  were  tough  enough  to 
stand    this   without   being    broken    or 
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sprung,  it  was  worthy  of  polish,  and  the 
finish  for  it  could  be  trusted  in  the  battle. 

Some  of  my  boys  are  even  now  going 
through  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  re- 
ceiving some  of  the  blows  of  adversity, 
and  many  times  have  I  watched  them  on 
the  playground  when  they  were  bent  till 
head  and  heels  touched  ;  and  I  am  well 
convinced  they  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
polish,  die  keenest  edge  and  the  finest  in- 
scription our  noble  school  system  can  give 
them. 

It  was  in  vacation  a  few  months  later. 
A  boy  ran  across  the  street  to  greet  me. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Henry?**     I  asked. 

**  O,  I  have  a  job !  I  am  working  here 
in  a  clothing  store.** 

'  *  You  will  be  back  to  school  next  fall  ?'  * 

**  O,  yes.  1*11  be  back.** 

**  Well,  Henry,  how  long  are  you  plan- 
ning to  go  to  school  ?  How  much  edu- 
cation do  you  expect  to  get?** 

He  looked  down  and  blushed  a  little, 
as  though  his  presumption  were  too  great 
for  a  lad  in  the  seventh  grade.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  looked  me  in  the  face  with  a 
smile,  and  said  confidently,  "If  I  can,  I 
am  going  to  the  University  at  Berkeley." 

If  he  can  !    If  he  cannot,  who  can  ? 

These  are  some  of  my  tough  boys.  As 
we  have  our  little  school-room  talks,  and 
I  speak  of  the  courage  and  the  patience 
and  the  fortitude  that  make  a  character 
strong,  every  boy  sits  erect  with  the  con- 
scious pride  that  he  possesses  those  ele- 
ments m  himself.  As  I  speak  of  the  love 
and  the  sympathy  and  the  helpfulness 
that  make  a  character  beautiful,  I  know 
there  is  a  seed  sown  in  good  soil,  that 
will  one  day  blossom,  and  bear  a  beauti- 
ful fruit. — N,  K  School  Journal, 


COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


RBV.  M.  J.  SAVAGB. 


IP  there  lies  in  any  mind  even  a  shadow 
of  a  question  as  tp  whether  this  is  a 
religious  theme,  and  so  one  appropriate 
to  Sunday  morning  and  the  church,  I 
would  like  to  hint  just  one  word  concern- 
ing the  theory  and  scope  of  the  religious 
life,  as  I  understand  it. 

Education  certainly  means  fitness  to 
live,  fitness  to  deal  with  the  forces  that 
encompass  us  on  every  hand,  to  deal  with 
them  rightly  and  successfully,  so  as  to 
work  out  wdfare  and  happiness.  These 
forces,  whedier  encompassing  us  on  the 


outside,  or  whether  they  be  those  that 
constitute  our  own  native  faculties  and 
powers,  are  just  so  far  manifestations  of 
the  presence  and  the  life  of  the  Infinite 
One.  Dealing  with  these,  then,  is  deal- 
ing first-hand  with  God.  And  if  this  be 
not  religious, — if  religion  be  a  thing  of 
ceremony,  of  sentiment,  of  belief  merely, 
not  grasping,  not  including  these  great 
central  things, — then,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  something  larger,  something 
more  important  than  religion.  To  my 
mind,  this  is  essentially  vital,  practical 
religion,  in  the  deepest  and  truest  sense 
of  the  word;  and,  from  that  point,  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  it  to-day. 

Every  child  is  bom  into  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  He 
is  bom  with  faculties  undeveloped  and 
untrained.  The  problem  of  his  life  is  to 
deal  with  this  great  complexity  of  move- 
ments and  forces  that  constitute  the  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  he  comes  in  contact  with 
it.  That  makes  up  the  practical  side  of 
human  life.  If  he  knows  something  of 
the  forces  with  which  he  is  called  to  deal, 
if  he  understands  the  conditions  and  laws 
that  control  them,  if  he  himself  is  so  de- 
veloped that  he  can  control  them,  then 
life  becomes  a  joy  and  a  success.  Other- 
wise, it  is  disaster  and  failure.  The  work 
of  education,  then,  is  to  give  one  this 
mastery  of  himself  and  of  his  surround- 
ings. It  is  true  education  just  in  so  far 
as  it  succeeds  in  conferrine  that  mastery. 
It  is  false  or  partial  in  so  rar  as  it  fails. 

Education,  then,  is  twofold.  It  con- 
sists in  knowing  the  things,  the  facts,  the 
forces,  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  in 
the  development,  the  culture,  the  train- 
ing of  the  faculties  into  a  fitness  to  deal 
with  and  master  them.  He,  then^  who 
simply  /mows  things  may  or  may  not  be 
educated.  He  who  is  simply  developed, 
trained,  may  or  may  not  be  educated. 
A  true  education  depends  upon  one's 
knowing  those  vast  forces,  principles, 
with  which  the  person  is  surrounded  and 
must  practically  deal.  This  is  the  first 
and  most  important  thing  about  it.  If 
life  were  long  enough,  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  for  one  to  know  much  of  every- 
thing, to  have  every  one  of  the  latent 
faculties  and  powers  of  one's  nature  de- 
veloped and  cultivated,  trained  to  the 
utmost.  But  it  is  a  commonplace  that 
life  is  brief;  and  the  most  of  us  begin  very 
early  to  deal  in  some  sort  of  fashion  with 
the  practical  problems  that  surround  us. 
Therefore,  the  first  step  of  a  successful 
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•education  should  be  covered  by  a  knowl- 
edge, so  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  person  to  be  trained. 
It  should  be  directed  toward  fitting  him 
to  solve  his  own  problems,  not  the  prob- 
lems of  some  other  man;  to  deal  with  his 
own  circumstances,  not  the  circumstances 
of  another  dififerently  situated;  to  work 
out  his  own  life  problem  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Education  depends  entirely  upon  who 
the  person  is,  upon  where  he  is,  upon  the 
questions  he  is  called  upon  to  solve,  upon 
the  difficulties  he  must  meet,  upon  the 
forces  he  must  master;  and  he  who  is 
properly  learned  and  trained  for  that 
position  to  which,  in  popular  language, 
'*  Providence  has  called  him,"  he  is  edu- 
cated, no  matter  whether  he  has  passed 
through  a  particular  school  or  not,  no 
matter  how  much  there  may  be  that  he 
does  not  know.  While  the  person  who  is 
unfit  to  comprehend  and  master  the  prob- 
lems of  his  life,  where  he  is,  so  far  as 
practical  success  in  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, is  uneducated,  no  matter  how 
many  things  he  may  know.  A  person 
may  be  familiar  with  ancient  history, 
may  know  ever  so  many  languages,  living 
and  dead,  may  understand  something 
about  the  origin  and  progress  of  human 
civilization,  may  have  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  may  have 
studied  the  rise  and  development  of  polit- 
ical liberty,  and  yet,  if  he  should  be  lost 
in  a  forest,  or  if  he  should  be  overtaken 
in  some  storm  at  sea  and  the  management 
of  the  vessel  devolved  suddenly  upon 
him,  all  his  education  may  be  to  no  pur- 
pose; and  he  may  stand  utterly  ignorant 
m  the  presence  of  the  things  that  he 
needs  most  to  know. 

We  need,  then,  to  broaden  our  concep- 
tion of  education.  The  hand  may  be 
educated  as  well  as  the  brain.  The  heart, 
the  conscience,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
nature,  may  be  educated  as  well  as  the 
logical  faculty,  the  intellect;  for  each  of 
these  di£ferent  faculties  and  departments 
of  human  nature  has  its  own  world  to  live 
in  and  its  own  forces  and  powers  to  deal 
with.  They  all  need  to  be  trained  just 
as  much  as  the  brain  needs  to  be  trained, 
if  it  is  to  deal  with  a  question  of  language 
or  logic.  Education,  then,  is  just  this 
broad,  all-inclusive  thing,  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  all  things  with  which  we 
may  be  called  to  deal,  and  covering  all 
development  and  the  training  of  all  Acui- 
ties that  we  may  ever  be  called  upon  to 


use.  This,  of  coiu-se,  is  education  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  no  man  has  ever 
attained  it. 

Let  us,  then,  with  these  principles  in 
mind,  come  to  a  consideration  of  public 
common  school  education.  This  is  some- 
thing new  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Never  until  within  these  recent  days  has 
the  idea  of  educating  all  the  children  at 
the  public  expense  entered  the  human 
mind.  We  have  undertaken  nothing  less 
than  that  here  in  America.  It  is  not 
strange,  under  the  influences  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  if,  in  our  methods  of  do- 
ing this,  we  overestimate  the  intellectual 
side  of  education,  as  the  word  **  intellect " 
is  ordinarily  defined.  We  have  inherited 
from  the  past  certain  traditions  of  what  is 
to  be  called  a  liberal  education.  It  has 
meant,  for  the  last  five  hundred  years, 
almost  exclusively  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  of  mathematics,  of  belles  lettres, 
or  literature.  A  person  who  knew  these 
has  been  spoken  of  as  liberally  educated, 
however  little  he  might  know  in  any 
other  direction,  however  little  of  self- 
mastery  he  might  have  gained,  however 
personally  helpless  he  might  stand  before 
many  of  the  most  ordinary  problems  of 
life.  Some  of  the  truest  and  most  mas- 
terful men  of  the  world, — those  who  have 
comprehended  the  tasks  set  before  them, 
and  who  have  been  able  to  control  all  the 
forces  on  which  the  successful  solution  of 
those  tasks  has  depended, — ^we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  down  upon  as  unedu- 
cated. We  speak  of  them  as  self-made 
men,  and  wonderful  men,  perhaps,  in 
their  way;  as  successful  men, — as  having 
wrought  out  noble  results  in  business,  in 
society,  in  the  culture  .of  their  own  char- 
acter. But  they  have  not  been  educated, 
we  say.  Right  opposite  to  them  may 
stand  a  man  who  is  utterly  helpless  in  the 
presence  of  any  great  social,  political,  or 
business  problem  of  the  worla,  and  who 
is  utterly  undeveloped  in  the  matter  of 
character  and  self-control;  and  we  elevate 
him  on  a  little  highef  pedestal  than  the 
first  man,  because,  we  say,  he  is  educated. 

We  have  undertaken,  then,  in  this 
country,  to  educate  all  the  children  at  the 
public  expense.  We  talk  about  it  as  a 
free  public  system.  Let  us  note  one  or 
two  things  that  underlie  it,  and  see  if  they 
do  not  throw  some  light  on  what  ought 
to  be  our  practical  methods  and  aims. 

In  the  first  place,  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  anything  but  free, — free  in  one 
sense,  but  not  free  in  another.    It  is  an 
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enormously  expensive  system.  Bvery 
one,  whether  he  has  any  children  or  not, 
is  taxed,  but,  as  I  believe,  properly  taxed, 
to  contribute  to  this  work  of  popular  edu- 
cation; for  the  only  legitimate  end  of 
common  school  education  is  to  achieve 
such  results  as  shall  contribute  to  the 
common  weal.  Therefore,  any  man, 
though  he  be  a  bachelor  and  have  no 
children  to  educate,  since  his  welfare  is 
bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  general 
public,  has  as  much  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  others  as  he 
whose  family  is  ever  so  numerous.  This, 
then,  is  a  costly  system,  paid  for  out  of 
the  public  purse.  We  have  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  principle  in  all  our  legislation 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  which  is 
private  or  personal  connected  with  it, — 
public  affairs  for  the  public  good,  expen- 
diture of  public  money  only  for  those 
things  that  conduce  to  tiie  general  welfare 
of  the  public. 

Our  common  graded  school  system  to- 
day starts  with  the  idea  that  every  boy, 
who  begins  in  the  lowest  class  in  the 
primary  department,  if  he  follows  the  sys- 
tem through,  may  ultimately  land  at  one 
of  the  great  universities.  It  is  a  pathway 
that  leads  up  through  all  the  grades,  and 
is  completed  only  there.  Now,  I  believe  it 
would  be  well,  thoroughly,  grandly  well, 
if  all  the  children  could  follow  that  path- 
way from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But 
what  are  the  facts?  How  many  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  this  matter, 
to  see  the  proportion  of  children  that  go 
even  a  little  way  along  this  path?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  than  half  of  the  school 
children  of  Boston  never  go  through  tJie 
primary  school  and  enter  the  grammar 
school.  Only  a  little  moie  than  half  get 
as  far  as  the  grammar  school;  and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Boston — less  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number — ever  graduate  from 
the  grammar  school  and  enter  the  high. 
It  is  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  say  that 
the  schools  are  all  open,  that  there  is  a 
free  opportunity  for  every  boy  to  gain  a 
liberal  education.  You  may  have  your 
road  ever  so  open  and  unobstructed;  but, 
if  you  attach  a  chain  and  ball  to  a  man's 
ankles,  you  can  hardly  say  that  he  is  free 
to  run  a  race  along  that  road  as  far  as  he 
pleases.  Most  of  the  children  are  unable 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  way,  unable  to 
reach  beyond  a  certain  degree.  They 
must  be  taken  or  are  taken  out  to  support 
themselves  or  to  help  support  their  fami- 


lies, so  that  a  very  small  per  cent,  ever 
get  in  sight  of  the  high  school. 

The  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
must  lead  commonplace  lives,  in  manag- 
ing common  business,  common  homes, 
common  hand  labor.  These  are  common- 
place things,  because  they  are  the  most 
important  things.  These  are  the  founda- 
tions on  which  everything  else  rests. 
They  are  commonplace,  not  in  any  sense 
that  justifies  us  in  looking  down  upon 
them,  but  commonplace,  just  as  the  com- 
mon soil,  common  air,  common  rain, 
common  grass,  common  trees,  are  com- 
monplace. They  are  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  all  our  successful  living.  Most 
men  must  work  with  their  hands.  Most 
boys  entering  our  schools  must  grow  up 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  work  with 
their  hands.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
industrial  education,  industrial  training, 
training  of  the  hands  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  part  of  education,  and  to  be  digni- 
fied by  that  name,  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
very  first  things  in  our  common  schools. 
I  am  glad  there  is  a  waking  up,  at  least, 
or  questioning  concerning  this  subject; 
that  it  is  being  tested  here  and  there,  and 
that  many  of  our  best  educators  are  al- 
ready in  favor  of  it.  But  I  want  to  em- 
phasize one  other  point  connected  with 
this,  to  let  you  see  how  very  important  it 
is  in  the  right  development  of  the  dignity 
of  our  modem  human  life.  Just  so  long 
as  a  man  knowing  a  little  French  or  a 
little  German,  or  having  a  smattering  of 
the  higher  mathematics,  or  knowing 
something  about  literature,  is  regarded  as 
educated,  and  this  hand  training,  this  in- 
dustrial training  for  the  necessary  work 
of  the  world,  is  not  dignified  by  that 
term,  iust  so  long  you  may  expect  unrest 
and  (dissatisfaction,  envy  even,  on  the 
part  of  the  great  masses  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  purely  factitious,  unjust  distinction 
that  is  thus  created.  The  man  who 
needs  hand  education  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  to  be- 
come a  skilled  laborer  and  master  in  his 
department,  has  a  right  to  consider  that 
this  is  education,  and  public  sentiment 
ought  to  be  trained  until  it  regards  it  as 
education.  It  ought  to  be  spoken  of  and 
looked  upon  as  education  everywhere. 
We  need,  then,  to  introduce  industrial 
education  into  our  common  schools,  and 
to  let  it  be  understood  that  the  man  or 
boy  who  follows  a  course  of  industrial 
training  is  being  educated  just  as  much 
as  is  the  boy  who  studies  Latin  and 
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mathematics,  and  that  he  is,  perhaps,  be- 
ing educated  for  a  more  useful  career.  I 
will  include  here  in  this  point  the  idea 
that  the  first  thing  in  all  proper  educa- 
tion is  to  train  one  into  fitness  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet,  and  to  walk  through 
this  world  earning  his  own  living  in  a 
manly,  independent  way,  without  being 
pauper  or  thief  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
general  accumulations  of  society. 

So,  too,  in  regard  to  girls.  The  welfare 
of  large  numb^s  of  girls,  as  they  grow 
up  in  life,  depends  a  deal  more  upon 
their  ability  to  sew,  and  to  sew  well, 
to  manage  a  house  and  to  do  it  well,  to 
cook  and  to  do  it  well,  to  do  these  prac- 
tical things  in  life  and  do  them  well — 
her  welfare,  happiness,  and  success  in  life 
depend  more  upon  these  things  than 
they  do  upon  a  little  smattering  of  music 
or  of  some  foreign  tongue,  upon  some  of 
those  things  which  are  lovely  and  well, 
if  there  is  only  time  and  strength  for  them. 
But  they  are  not  of  the  first  importance, 
and  our  girls  ought  to  understand,  and 
the  tone  of  the  school  ought  to  be  such 
that  every  other  girl  should  understand, 
that  she  who  is  learning  these  things  is 
being  educated  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
that  word.  There  ought  to  be  this  change 
of  moral  sentiment  concerning  the  feeling 
which  we  shall  have  toward  those  who 
are  being  trained  into  fitness  for  honest, 
successful,  happy  living. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  make  is 
that  that  thing  which  is  only  treated  in- 
cidentally now,  perhaps  in  a  good  many 
cases  is  not  treated  at  all,  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  front  and  made  one  of  the 
things  of  chiefest  importance.  I  refer 
to  moral  education.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  ^problems  of  our  common  school 
to-day,  discussed  in  newspapers  and 
reviews.  We  ought  by  this  time  to 
be  getting  over  the  idea  that  mere  head 
training  has  any  necessary  bearing  on 
character  or  behavior.  A  little  study  of 
human  society  would  teach  us  the  fallacy 
of  this  idea.  A  knowledge  of  geometry 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  man  patient 
and  kind,  or  truthfol  and  honest.  There 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  that 
study  and  these  virtues.  To  elaborate  a 
careful  knowledge  of  geography  may 
only  teach  a  man  to  what  country  he  can 
safely  go  when  he  has  broken  a  bank.  It 
does  not  necessarily  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  question  whether  he  shall  or 
shall  not  break  the  bank.  A  knowledge 
of  some  foreign  tongue  may  only  enable 


a  person  to  read  a  class  of  literature  that 
he  would  be  better  to  be  ignorant  of.  So 
head  knowledge  in  any  direction,  while 
of  first-dass  importance  in  its  way,  does 
not  necessarily  have  anything  to  do  with 
character  or  goodness.  And  yet  we  know 
— for  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
one  age-long  object  lesson  in  this  direc- 
tion— that  the  welfare,  the  happiness  of 
people,  the  durability  of  nations,  human 
progress,  turn  more  upon  moral  qualities 
and  characteristics  than  upon  almost  any- 
thing else;  at  least,  that  nothing  else  is 
any  guarantee  of  the  world's  successful 
progress,  if  this  moral  education  is  want- 
ing. Morality  has  been  wrought  out  as 
the  result  of  experiments  of  human  be- 
ings in  trying  to  find  out  how  to  live;  and 
it  is  just  as  natural  as  are  the  principles 
that  guide  us  in  matters  of  hygiene  or  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  body.  Moral 
principles  are  those  on  which  the  health 
of  society  depends. 

There  is  one  thing  more  on  which  I 
would  have  stress  laid  in  the  public 
schools.  There  should  be  such  an  edu- 
cation of  the  intelligence  as  shall  enable 
each  child  to  deal  with  the  first  great 
practical  questions  of  success  in  life. 
Most  boys  must  enter  into  some  practical 
work  of  mechanics  or  business.  Let  the 
fundamental  principles  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  be  taught,  and  taught 
completely,  so  far  as  any  practical  need  is 
concerned;  and  in  a  practical  way, — in 
such  a  way  as  they  are  used  in  the  busi- 
ness world, — ^so  that,  when  the  boy  leaves 
the  school  to  go  into  business,  he  is 
equipped  and  fitted  the  first  day,  and  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  going  through 
a  long  tutelage  about  the  simplest  things. 
A  large  part  of  the  teaching  is  often  so 
technical,  so  dependent  on  text-books 
and  according  to  rules,  that  if  you  give  a 
child  a  problem  of  the  very  same  nature 
that  he  may  have  been  engaged  on  dur- 
ing the  whole  term,  and  take  away  his 
bcK>k,  he  is  utterly  helpless. 

Then  I  would  have  children  taught  the 
principles  of  the  growth  of  political  lib- 
erty, so  that  they  would  understand  the 
meaning  and  the  worth  of  freedom.  I 
would  have  them  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  political  economy,  the  science 
of  wealth,  the  laws  controlling  business, 
so  that  they  would  know  something  of 
the  meaning  of  these  tremendous  forces 
with  which  they  have  to  deal  every  day, 
and  concerning  which  most  men,  even 
men  who  daim  to  be  educated,  are  as 
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ignorant  as  a  child.  In  other  words,  I 
wonld  have  each  child  trained  and  taught, 
in  some  measure,  concerning  those  things 
that  would  fit  him  to  be  a  practical  busi- 
ness man  and  an  inijplligent  wielder  of  the 
ballot.  A  commoti  school  paid  for  out  of 
the  common  purse,  having  for  its  end  the 
common  good,  ought  to  train  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  into  a  knowledge 
of  those  simple  first  principles  that  shall 
enable  them  to  lead  honest,  successful 
lives,  and  to  be  fairly  intelligent,  honor- 
able citizens. 


THE  TEACHER'S  DUTY.* 


CONCBRNING  SANITATION  IN  THB  AVKR- 
AGK  SCHOOL- ROOM. 


*'  Ci«BANUNKSS  is  next  to  godliness." 
This  trite  axiom  fnll  of  meaning  may  be 
thought  by  some  of  you  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  Book  of  Books.  It  would  puzzle 
any  of  my  hearers  who  have  that  idea  to 
locate  the  text.  The  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  however,  are  conducive  to  physi- 
cal as  well  as  spiritual  cleanliness,  and 
it  is  as  natural  to  expect  personal  neat- 
ness in  the  spiritually  pure  as  to  look  for 
filth  in  the  depraved.  My  introductory 
remark  can  be  looked  at  as  an  essence  of 
the  Bible  rather  than  an  extract  from  it. 

A  son  of  Erin  declined  twelve  tickets 
to  a  Turldsh  bath  for  ten  dollars — for 
**How  do  I  know  1*11  live  for  twelve 
years?"  Many  of  the  little  ones  under 
your  care  may  have  a  home  training  that 
would  bring  them  up  to  man's  estate 
with  just  such  an  idea  of  the  necessary 
frequency  of  a  bath.  It  is  within  your 
province  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  your 
scholars  a  truer  conception  of  their  duty 
to  themselves  and  those  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  contact. 

Each  child  should  pass  in  review  before 
his  teacher  on  taking  his  seat  every 
morning.  Should  the  desired  degree  of 
neatness  not  be  found,  the  careless  one 
should  be  sent  home  with  a  note  pointing 
out  to  the  parent  where  the  child  is  defic- 
ient, even  to  the  taking  of  a  complete 
bath.  While  making  the  inspection  do 
not  forget  the  head — a  prolific  source  of 
annoyance.  Finger  nails,  under  whose 
tips    disease    germs    lurk    in .  countless 

♦Read  at  Teachers'  Local  Institute,  held  at 
Middletown,  Pa.,  Saturday,  December  3,  i898, 
by  Dr.  C.  E.  Pease,  President  of  the  Middle- 
town  School  Board. 


myriads,  should  have  attention.  To  give 
you  an  accurate  idea  of  the  infinitesimal 
size  of  bacteria,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  a  single  layer  of  the  typhoid  bac^ 
teria,  covering  a  surface  one  inch  square, 
would  give  us  571,436,000.  Think  of  it! 
What  countless  millions  of  disease-germs 
a  single  filthy  child  can  introduce  into 
the  school-room. 

In  my  visits  to  the  various  schools  I 
find  that  a  great  deal  of  candy  is  brought 
by  the  scholars,  and  eaten  mostly  at  re- 
cess when  the  stomach  is  quite  empty. 
The  digestion  of  many  of  the  little  ones 
is  seriously  impaired  by  this  practice,  and 
it  should  be  impressed  on  the  childrens' 
minds  never  to  eat  candy  on  an  empty 
stomach.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten,  let  it  be 
after  a  full  meal.  Watch  the  children 
closely  and  by  precept  and  example  in- 
duce them  to  care  properly  for  their 
stomachs. 

A  good  living  temperature  of  70  should 
be  maintained  as  closely  as  possible. 
Better  a  trifle  below  than  much  above. 
Overshoes,  rubbers  and  wraps  should  not 
be  worn  in  the  school  room,  and  the  latter 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  venti- 
lated closet  or  hallway. 

A  measure  tending  towards  sanitary 
drinking  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  Covered  jars 
with  spigots  have  been  placed  in  each 
room,  and  individual  cups  insisted  upon. 
The  proper  execution  of  these  provisions 
rests  with  the  individual  teacher.  In  my 
visits  to  the  schools  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  evils  of  indiscriminate 
drinking.  A  brief  r6sum6  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  if  it  will  impress  more  firmly 
on  your  minds  the  necessity  of  carefully 
superintending  the  conduct  of  youj:  schol- 
ars while  drinking  in  school.  All  acute 
diseases,  caused  by  germ  life,  are  capable 
of  being  transmitted  by  the  common 
drinking*  cup.  The  germs  pass  into  the 
throat  and  stomach,  from  thence  being 
absorbed.  Tubercular,  scrofulous,  syphil- 
itic germs  are  carried  directly  into  the  cir- 
culation, from  the  infected  cup,  through 
an  abraded  surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane;  or  even  on  unbroken  surface, 
when  the  poison  is  left  in  contact,  it  will 
subsequently  produce  its  own  erosion. 
Twelve  per  cent,  of  all  skin  diseases  are 
syphilitic.  Two  per  cent,  are  scrofulous* 
Of  the  remaining  86  per  cent,  most'  are 
due  to  lack  of  cleanliness  or  proper  stim- 
ulation of  the  breathing  apparatus  of  the 
skin.    Towels,  old  clodies,  cups,  knives, 
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forks,  etc.,  should  be  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny. 

It  is  human  to  incur  any  danger  for 
those  you  love,  and  I  would  not  have  you 
regard  me  as  advising  against  the  kiss  of 
affection;  but  I  have  seen  little  girls  and 
boys  file  past  their  teacher  and,  one  after 
the  other,  embrace  and  kiss  her.  The 
scene  was  beautiful,  but  fraught  with  in- 
siduous  danger  in  the  mutual  exchange 
of  the  various  disease  germs,  and  our 
Board  feels  it  would  be  well  to  decry  the 
custom. 

A  frequent  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  teacher  are  the  requests  of  the  little 
ones  to  go  to  the  cellar.  Many  times  the 
request  is  made  quite  unnecessarily,  yet 
how  is  the  teacher  to  know?  Nature 
should  not  be  perverted  or  diverted  from 
a  regular  course.  As  the  hands  of  the 
clock  point  to  a  certain  hour,  or  at  a  cer- 
tain fixed  period  or  periods  of  the  day, 
those  matters  should  be  attended  to;  and 
I  believe  much  annoyance  could  be  saved 
you  all  and  much  benefit  done  the  chil- 
dren's health,  if  you  were  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  your  various  classes  of  the 
children  under  twelve,  and  repeatedly 
drill  into  their  minds  the  healthful  neces- 
sity of  regularity,  and  that  the  pupils 
should  attend  to  those  duties  out  of 
school  hours.  The  case  is  exceptional 
where  any  infraction  of  the  above  rule 
would  be  necessary.  But  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  home  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  makes  trouble  for  the 
teacher. 

A  healthy  body  is  the  essential  to  a 
healthy  mind.  Man,  and  woman  as  well, 
entered  into  this  life  with  a  spinal  column 
and  muscle,  endowed  by  nature  with  suf- 
ficient strength  to  support  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion. The  inventive  genius  of  some  icon- 
oclast, not  being  satisfied  with  God's  best 
work,  has  surrounded  the  women  and 
girls  of  our  land  with  bands  of  iron  and 
ribs  of  steel,  which  worn  from  early 
childhood  produce  man's  ideal  shape,  not 
God's.  In  order  to  make  the  contents 
of  this  perverted  exterior  conform  to  the 
altered  diameters,  all  the  organs  are  dis- 
placed and  often  distorted,  thoracic,  ab- 
dominal and  pelvic.  I  could  speak  at 
length  on  the  displacement  and  injury  of 
the  various  organs,  but  for  the  sake  of  il- 
lustration two  will  sufl5ce— the  liver  and 
the  stomach. 

Recently  it  has  been  my  sad  duty  to 
perform  an  autopsy  on  two  ladies  of  our 


town  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  death.  In  one  case  I  found  the 
liver  torn  from  its  moorings  beneath  the 
diaphragm  and  tu.ned  almost  at  right 
angles  to  its  normalposition.  The  body  of 
the  liver  showed  theaonstricting  influence 
of  corsets.  Hepatic  circulation  being  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  cells  of  the  left  lobe 
broken  down,  a  malignant  tumor  was  the 
result,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  died, 
but  the  true  cause  of  death  was  corsets. 
In  the  second  case  the  duodenal  end  of  the 
stomach  was  pressed  downwards,  the 
oesophagus  stretched  and  attenuated, 
muscular  action  more  or  less  paralyzed, 
digestion  and  peristalsis  greatly  interfered 
with,  and  the  result  was  this  lady  starved 
to  death  surrounded  by  plenty.  The 
true  cause  of  death  was  corsets. 

These  cases,  my  dear  friends,  are  only 
true  samples.  They  did  not  lace  tightly, 
and  of  course  you  do  not  either!  All 
clothing  should  hang  from  the  shoulders, 
or  hips,  if  they  be  broad  enough  and  no 
clothing  should  depend  on  the  waist  for 
support.  You  may  say.  What  a  shape 
we  would  have  did  we  not  submit  to  the 
accessories  of  fashion !  My  answer  is,  you 
would  have  that  shape  that  God  thought 
most  beautiful  and  best.  *'Man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God." 

How  can  you  dare  attempt  to  ruin  that 
divine  figure?  A  very  important  duty 
incumbent  on  every  one  of  you  is  to  in- 
still into  the  minds  of  your  pupils  a 
horror  of  corsets  and  their  attendant  evils. 
Set  the  example  yourselves  if  the  muscles 
of  your  body  are  not  already  atrophied 
from  restricted  use,  and,  if  need  be,  aid 
your  pupils  to  open  rebellion  against  the 
wishes  of  the  fond  but  foolish  and  pro- 
fane mothers  who  would  desecrate  God's 
most  beautiful  work — a  perfect  woman — 
and  imprison  the  fair  bodies  of  their  dar- 
ling girls.  We  have  looked  upon  Russia 
as  being  a  semi-barbaric  country,  and  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you  to 
know  that  hereafter  the  women  of  Russia 
must  do  without  corsets,  as  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  issued 
a  decree  absolutely  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  corset,  on  the  ground  of  public 
health.  Had  I  the  power  to  issue  a  sim- 
ilar mandatory  decree  to  the  women  of 
our  fair  land,  the  ukase  would  be  pro- 
mulgated at  once. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  what  I  would 
consider  the  essentials  conducive  to  health 
within  the  control  or  influence  of  the 
teacher.    Let  us  recapitulate  and  epitom- 
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ize.  Let  us  look  upon  the  following  as  a 
few  rules  which  it  would  be  well  to 
strictly  enforce,  and  which  have  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  your  Board. 

1.  Absolute  and  minute  cleanliness  of 
the  body. 

2.  Let  the  children  avoid  close  contact 
with  each  other,  so  far  as  is  practicable. 

3.  Permit  no  candy  to  be  brought  to 
school,  and  explain  to  the  scholars  the 
reason  for  this  prohibition. 

4.  Have  your  brain  forces  educated  to 
a  dual  power,  exercising  both  to  the 
utmost  continually,  first  in  ability  to  in- 
struct, and,  second,  in  ability  to  observe 
and  correct. 

5.  See  to  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
maintaining  it  as  near  70  as  possible. 

6.  Put  no  wraps  in  a  heap,  nor  allow 
them  to  be  hung  closely,  nor  thrown  into 
a  heap. 

7.  Permit  no  two  children  to^drink  firom 
one  cup  except  possibly  members  of  one 
family. 

8.  Discountenance  promiscuous  kiss- 
ing, in  school  life  at  least. 

9.  Instil  into  the  children's  minds  the 
importance  of  regular  habits  of  attention 
to  the  calls  of  nature. 

10.  By  precept  and  example  antagonize 
the  use  of  corsets  or  other  undue  restrict- 
ors  of  the  divine  shape. 

1 1 .  Exclude  all  illness  that  you  suspect 
may  be  contagious  until  satisfactory  cer- 
tificate is  furnished  by  the  family  phy- 
sician. 


WASTED  GENIUS. 


ANOTHBR  VIBW  OF  THB  SITUATION. 


THE  encyclical  of  the  Czar  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  sub- 
ject of  war  even  more  efifectually  than 
the  Hispano- American  dispute ;  it  has 
caused  millions  of  i)eople  to  pause  and 
Aink  over  the  question  in  a  totally  new 
light.  No  campaign  on  record  has  caused 
the  civilized  world  to  weigh  war  in  the 
balance,  or  think  over  the  matter  so  thor- 
oughly and  so  intelligently,  as  this 
unique  Peace  Manifesto  has  done. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had 
brought  forcibly  to  our  notice  the  many 
reasons  why  we  should  no  longer  be  con- 
tent to  abide  by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
of  the  sword,  why  we  should  settle  our 
disputes  by  might  instead  of  right;  and 
we  have  also  been  reminded  that  men  are 


reasoning  and  not  fighting  creatures, 
therefore  we  should  settle  our  diflFerences 
by  appealing  to  our  higher  and  not  lower 
nature.  When  might  decides  a  quarrel, 
it  is  the  might  of  men  who  fight,  but  who 
do  not  know  for  what  or  why  they  fight. 
Where  there  is  a  point  at  issue  between 
nations,  it  has  been  the  rule  to  decide  the 
case  by  the  brutal  force  of  men  who  do 
not  understand  the  reason  for  the  conten- 
tion, instead  of  by  the  intellectual  ability 
of  men  who  do. 

Lately  we  have  all  been  seeing,  as  we 
have  never  seen  before,  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  war,  and  probably  many 
have  now  begim,  if  not  before,  to .  doubt 
the  lawfulness  of  it.  The  reasons  against 
war  have  not  been  advanced  undisputed. 
The  cynic  and  the  p^imist,  and  f he  be- 
liever in  impossibilities,  have  m.t  been 
behind  in  treating  the  world  to  .*  ^  super- 
abundance of  chimeras.  ^  .;g  the 
arguments  against  war,  ana  ^\  Jjie  cate- 
gory of  evils  which  it  directly  4.iid  indi- 
rectly produces,  we  are  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with :  the  loss  of  trade,  the  loss  of 
property,  the  waste  of  life,  and  the  waste 
of  money;  but  the  waste  of  genius, 
though  by  no  means  subordinate  to  the 
other  evils,  is  hardly  ever  mentioned, 
and  perhaps  never  even  thought  of. 

If  we  compare  modem  wars  with  those 
of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  the  dis- 
similarity which  strikes  one  most  forcibly 
is  the  difference  in  their  length  and  dura- 
tion. 

The  time  the  Greeks  were  before  Troy, 
the  long  campaigns  of  the  Crusades,  the 
'•  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  the  **  Seven  Years' 
War,''  the  *' Thirty  Years'  War."  were 
in  point  of  time  vastly  different  from  the 
Franco-Prussian,  the  Russo-Turk,  and 
the  Japan-China  wars.  What  has  pro- 
duced the  change?  Inventive  genius. 
We  are  told  that  we  owe  this  relief  to  the 
inventive  power  of  Science.  What  is  the 
advantage  of  this  change  ?  Because  the 
time  is  less  the  loss  of  Ufe  is  not  likewise 
less ;  neither  has  the  expense  of  war  de- 
creased with  the  time  of  its  duration.  In 
modem  warfare  we  can  kill  as  many 
lives  in  thirty  days  as  once  it  took  thirty 
years  to  kill,  and  in  thirty  minutes  we 
can  expend  wealth  sufficient  to  carry  on 
a  thirty  years'  war  in  the  old  style.  So 
the  gain  is  not  here.  If  we  do  not  have 
so  much  actual  fighting  now,  we  have 
infinitely  more  anxiety  and  mental  strain. 
The  horrid  nightmare  of  a  European  war 
makes  us  to  live  in  a  constant  dread  of 
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that  awful  shock  that  will  cause  empires 
to  fall.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  inventive 
genius  of  science  has  only  made  war  far 
worse  than  it  onee  was. 

In  the  times  of  old  jt  was  the  personal 
prowess  of  those  engaged  which  secured 
the  victory,  but  now  victory  belongs  to 
that  side  which  has  the  best  slaughtering 
machines,  or  to  that  side  which  has  the 
most  or  can  work  them  the  quickest. 
This  again  is  the  result  of  inventive 
genius. 

War  is  infinitely  more  barbarous  and 
revolting  now  than  it  was  a  few  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  present  day  it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  scientific  butchery;  men  are 
mowed  down  in  unprecedented  numbers 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  and  towns, 
with  the  inhabitants  and  property  thereof, 
are  utt  rly  destroyed  in  an  almost  incred- 
ibly sh  t  space  of  time.  What  does  per- 
sonal bi  '  r^  count  for  when  men  have 
to  comb  . .  liifemal  machines  ?  The  qual- 
ity whicn  is  most  needed  in  the  modem 
soldier  is  passive  obedience  to  submit  to 
be  an  unknown  unit  in  a  human  target 
for  the  engines  of  war  that  science  has 
produced.  These  changes  which  I  have 
enumerated  are  the  outcome  of  a  certain 
kind  of  genius,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
make  war  a*  hundred  times  more  calami- 
tous and  infamous.  Therefore  is  not  this 
genius  wasted  ? 

The  amount  of  thought  and  ingenuity 
which  the  instruments  of  modem  war- 
fare must  have  required  to  have  produced 
them  is  almost  incomprehensible.  Take 
the  ordinary  magazine  rifie,  a  weapon  of 
wonderful  mechanism,  one  which  has  ex- 
pended much  brain  power  in  its  produc- 
tion, and  this  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  human  life  when  a  fitting  op- 
portunity ofifers  itself.  Consider  the 
quick-firing  and  other  guns,  the  shells 
and  torpedoes.  Those  who  understand 
the  latter  will  fully  appreciate  the  genius 
which  produced  the  torpedo,  if  not  the 
torpedo  itself.  The  government  dock- 
yards are  a  marvellous  representation  of 
what  time  and  thought  can  produce. 
Where  can  we  find  a  better  summary  of 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  inven- 
tive power  of  science  than  in  the  consid- 
eration of  an  ironclad  in  all  its  details  ? 
So  strange  and  amazing  do  they  appear 
to  us  that  they  are  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. Enormous  armaments  have 
utilized  enormous  genius  in  their  produc- 
tion, and  a  proof  that  that  genius  is 
wasted  is  in  the  fact  that  the  thing  itself 


is  soon  destroyed  in  times  of  war,  and  in 
times  of  peace  they  soon  become  out-of- 
date,  and  finally  obsolete;  after  which 
they  are  sold  for  a  price  ridiculously  small 
when  compared  with  what  they  cost. 
The  men  who  have  invented  these  instru- 
ments for  wholesale  slaughter  undoubt- 
edly possessed  great  genius.  They  used 
the  power  they  were  masters  of  in  the 
best  way  for  personal  gain,  but  the  world 
has  gained  nothing — only  lost  much. 
Why,  then,  did  they  invent  these  things  ? 
The  demand  created  the  supply.  It  was 
profitable  for  them  to  tum  their  attention 
to  the  invention  of  those  things  which 
the  nations  were  frantic  to  possess.  If 
we  did  not  demand  instmments  of  war, 
they  would  not  supply  them,  but  would 
produce  other  and  useful  and  beneficial 
things.  Of  course,  the  genius  of  these 
men  was  of  a  panicular  kind,  but  no  one 
could  believe  that  they  were  bom  with  a 
proclivity  to  invent  murderous  instru- 
ments only.  If  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  war,  these  men  would  have  directed 
their  talents  to  the  invention  of  things 
that  perhaps  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  mankind.  These  we 
might  have  possessed  had  we  not  de- 
manded the  absurd  engines  of  destruc- 
tion instead,  and  thereby  losing  not  only 
things  that  we  might  have  had,  but  also 
the  genius  that  could  have  produced 
them.  Might  they  not  have  produced 
means  of  saving  life  instead  of  destroy- 
ing it?  Their  unrivalled  genius  has 
been  employed  in  perpetuating  and  mak- 
ing more  terrible  a  relic  of  barbarism  in- 
stead of  advancing  civilization. 

Our  descendants  will  one  day  marvel 
at  our  tolerating  such  a  system,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  wonder  how  our  ances- 
tors could  tolerate  many  follies  which  we 
have  seen  and  expelled. 

In  the  times  of  peace  and  disarmament, 
which  will  one  day  come,  inventiveness 
will  take  fresh  strides,  and  add  many 
things  to  this  world  that  will  make  life 
better  worth  living  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  genius  which  has  been  expended 
over  war,  and  which  might  have  been 
used  in  a  profitable  and  lasting  manner, 
is  lost  to  the  world  forever.  Men  yet  to 
be  bom  may  invent  the  things  which 
men  that  are  dead  might  have  invented; 
still  this  will  not  compensate  the  loss  we 
have  sustained.  If  the  past  had  invented, 
the  future  would  have  improved  upon  it. 

Science  has  obliterated  distance,  fadli- 
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tated  locomotion,  rendered  a  hundred 
services  to  mankind;  and  might  not  that 
genius  which  is  lost,  if  applied,  have 
added  much  more  to  this  list  of  inesti- 
mable benefits  ? —  Westminster  Review. 


IN  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL:  III. 


BY  ELIZABETH  LLOYD. 


THE  third  school  month  has  come  to  a 
close,  and  such  a  month  I  If  this  is 
the  way  an  old-fashioned  winter  was 
wont  to  begin,  I  am  not  pining  for  the 
' '  good  old  times. ' '  Think  of  having  im- 
passable roads  and  snowdrifts  ten  feet 
deep  in  November !  Then,  as  the  snow 
fell  before  the  ground  was  frozen,  the 
wheat  fields  were  too  soft  to  drive  over 
(or  even  to  walk  over),  and  there  was  no 
way  for  teacher  or  pupils  to  get  to  school 
except  by  skirting  the  edges  of  the  fields 
in  close  proximity  to  barbed  wire  fences. 

The  week  after  the  blizzard  my  school 
ranged  from  five  to  fourteen  pupils.  I 
have  not  made  out  the  percentage  for  the 
month,  but  have  a  feeling  that  it  will  be 
the  lowest  I  have  ever  had,  except  pos- 
sibly once  during  an  epidemic  of  the 
measles.  The  first  month  I  made  90  per 
cent.,  but  the  second  it  fell  to  88.  Sev- 
eral of  the  older  boys  were  kept  at  home 
to  husk  com  and  do  other  work  on  the 
farm,  and  some  of  the  girls  to  help  clean 
house.  The  compulsory  law  does  not 
reach  such  cases,  for  no  country  school- 
board,  however  progressive,  would  rule 
that  these  were  not  ** urgent  reasons'*  for 
keeping  the  pupil  out  of  school.  And 
indeed  my  conscience  has  never  allowed 
me  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  in  the 
direction  of  regular  attendance,  as  would 
make  a  girl  feel  willing  to  neglect  a  sick 
or  overworked  mother  in  order  to  have  a 
perfect  attendance  record. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  intro- 
duce some  pleasing  variety  on  very 
stormy  days,  as  an  inducement  for  the 
children  to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
be  there.  During  this  snowy  week  I  read 
Whittier's  **Snow  Bound**  to  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  as  well  as  some  St. 
Nicholas  stories.  For  the  little  ones  I 
sketched  flowers  on  the  blackboard  with 
a  slate  pencil,  and  let  them  color  them 
with  bright  chalks  that  had  been  waiting 
for  just  such  an  emergency.  With  the 
older  pupils  I  played  anagrams,  authors, 
and  a   geography    game.    Then    when 


there  were  but  one  or  two  in  a  class  I  let 
them  read  from  a  different  book,  or  study 
some  other  lesson  than  the  one  next  in 
order,  so  that  the  absent  pupils  might  not 
fall  behind  in  their  regular  work.  The 
boys  that  were  on  hand  had  a  glorious 
time  at  noons  and  recesses  building  a 
snow  fort,  and  the  girls  were  allowed  the 
unusual  privilege  of  running  in  the 
school-room. 

We  had  some  simple  Thanksgiving 
exercises  on  the  Friday  following  our 
national  holiday,  but  it  was  so  stormy 
that  only  three  of  the  parents  came  to  see 
us.  Besides  the  individual  readings  and 
recitations,  the  older  pupils,  as  part  of 
their  memory  work,  learned  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld*s  hymn  beginning,  ''Praise  to  God, 
immortal  praise,  *  *  and  the  little  folks  gave» 
with  evident  enjoyment,  Mrs.  Child's 
well-known  verses,  **Over  the  river  and 
through  the  wood.**  Though  disap- 
point^, we  are  not  discouraged.  We 
shall  take  more  pains  with  our  Christmas 

!)rogramme,  and,  as  ''the  third  time  pays 
or  all,*'  we  shall  no  doubt  have  a  house 
full  of  parents  and  friends. 

I  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  how  brilliantly  my  experiment 
in  phonics  would  have  succeeded.  The 
two  German  children  moved  away  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month,  and  one  of  the 
others,  a  little  girl  who  lives  two  miles 
away,  is  probably  snowed  under  for  the 
winter.  The  remaining  little  girl  reads 
nicely  from  her  primer,  copies  her  les- 
sons neatly  on  slate  or  paper,  and  writes 
quite  a  number  of  words  readily  from 
dictation.  She  has  now  had  the  entire 
alphabet  phonically,  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  teach  her  the  names  of  the  letters, 
though  I  suspect  she  has  learned  most  of 
them  when  playing  school.  My  little 
folks  have  a  perfect  mania  for  this  amuse- 
ment, and  the  apt  way  in  which  they  in- 
troduced my  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  into  their  sport,  imitating  even 
the  tones  of  my  voice,  showed  me  how 
closely  the  new  teacher  was  being  ob- 
served, and  warned  me  to  be  very  careful 
of  my  words  and  actions. 

For  the  rest  of  the  pupils  I  am  evolv- 
ing a  plan  of  work  in  language  and 
grammar  suited  to  their  especial  needs, 
that  is  productive  of  fairly  good  results. 
The  first  and  second  reader  pupils,  who 
are  classed  together  in  everything  but 
reading,  write  sentences  for  such  of  the 
words  in  their  spelling  lesson  as  come 
within  their  vocabulary.     I  agree  with 
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Mr.  Marble  that  it  does  not  hurt  children 
to  learn  to  spell  some  words  with  whose 
meanings  they  are  unfamiliar,  and  I  use 
the  speller  for  these  children  for  the  sake 
of  the  phonic  drill.  They  also  write  on 
tablet  paper  what  they  remember  of  their 
oral  physiology  and  geography,  with  a 
picture  story  once  a  week  by  way  of 
variety.  I  correct  these  at  noon  or  in 
class,  and  they  copy  them  very  neatly  in 
blank  books  with  pen  and  ink.  Little 
folks  think  it  a  privilege  to  write  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  they  take  great  pride  in 
their  work.  In  these  same  books,  but  in 
another  part,  they  also  copy  their  memory 
verses. 

The  C  class  copy  their  memory  work, 
which  they  now  take  twice  a  week  in 

i}lace  of  reading,  and  compose  sentences 
or  the  new  words  used  in  the  reading 
lesson.  They  have  begun  oral  grammar, 
but  once  a  week,  instead  of  grammar, 
they  write  a  reproduction  story,  which, 
after  it  is  corrected,  they  copy  into  their 
composition  books.  At  least  one  compo- 
sition is  corrected  in  the  presence  of  the 
class,  so  that  the  right  ways  of  doing 
things  may  be  emphasized. 

The  A  pupils  are  divided  into  two 
grammar  classes  for  the  study  of  the  text- 
book, but  they  are  all  together  in  analysis 
and  parsing.  Every  Tuesday  we  analyze 
a  stanza  of  Gray's  Blegy,  and  on  Thurs- 
day they  parse  it.  Sydney  and  Arthur 
tackle  the  verbs,  including  participles  and 
infinitives,  and  any  other  words  whose 
construction  is  difficult;  the  rest  of  the 
class  write  out  the  parsing  of  the  nouns, 
pronouns,  adjectives,  etc.  On  one  Friday 
these  pupils  write  compositions  or  letters, 
and  on  the  next  they  copy  them,  correct- 
ing errors  to  which  their  attention  has 
been  called. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  endeavor  to  make 
every  recitation  a  language  lesson.  When 
a  question  is  asked,  either  in  oral  or 
written  recitation,  the  pupil  is  required 
to  answer  it.  In  topical  recitations,  where 
fluency  is  more  to  be  desired  than  preci- 
sion, minor  errors  in  grammar  are  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  training  in  the  use  of  correct  lan- 
guage, most  of  the  pupils  **  murder"  the 
President's  English  (as  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican I  protest  against  the  expression 
**  Queen's  English  ")  shamefully  in  their 
ordinary  conversation,  and  I  am  planning 
now  to  find  time  for  a  drill,  at  least  once 
a  week,  on  the  use  of  saw.  came,  did, 
knew,  threw,  drew,  etc.,  those  instead  oJF 


them,  and  the  single  instead  of  the  double 
negative. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  habit,  however, 
and  so  lasting  the  effect  of  early  associa-^ 
tions,  that  after  teachers  have  done  all 
that  patience  and  ingenuity  can  suggest, 
these  boys  and  girls  will  violate  some  of 
the  simplest  rules  of  grammar  all  their 
lives,  unless  their  environment  is  entirely 
changed,  and  they  make  special  efifort  to 
habituate  themselves  to  correct  forms  of 
speech.  As  soon  as  this  desire  becomes 
strong  within  them,  the  technical  gram- 
mar learned  in  the  school  will  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Some  of  the  disciples  of  the  **new  edu- 
cation "  discard  emulation  as  a  stimulus 
to  industry;  but  after  studying  the  aver- 
age child  as  he  actually  exists,  and 
noticing  the  zest  that  emulation  g^ves  to 
the  sports  of  childhood,  I  believe  it  right 
to  make  a  guarded  use  of  it  in  school. 
Indeed  I  taught  in  one  school  where  the 
boys,  to  say  nothing  of  the  g^rls,  enjoyed 
their  Friday's  parsing  contest  almost  as 
much  as  the  base-ball  game.  In  the 
spelling  classes,  and  in  the  other  classes 
when  our  recitation  is  by  question  and 
answer,  the  pupU  that  answers  correctly 
goes  above  the  one  thmt  fails.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  recitation  for  the  day,  the 
pupil  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  class  scores 
a  head  mark,  and  goes  to  the  foot  next 
morning.  The  record  of  these  marks  is 
kept  on  our  school  calendar,  and  as  a 
pupil  who  has  been  absent  has  to  go  to 
the  foot,  it  serves  as  an  incentive  to  reg- 
ular attendance  as  well  as  to  hard  study. 
Along  with  the  spirit  of  emulation,  I  en- 
courage the  spirit  of  helpfulness.  If  a 
pupil  is  backward,  and  has  had  few  or  no 
head-marks,  the  others  help  him  (not  by 

f>rompting,  but  in  the  preparation  of  his 
essons)  and  rejoice  with  him  if  he  suc- 
ceeds. 

Our  school  calendar  is  an  original  de- 
vice for  increasing  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  individual  pupil,  and 
making  him  feel  that  one  imperfect  brick 
mars  the  whole  structure.  It  is  drawn 
on  a  sheet  of  fool's-cap  paper  with  red 
ink,  the  spaces  being  about  one  inch 
square,  with  the  dates  entered  in  black. 
Each  space  is  subdivided  into  foursquares 
by  faint  pencil  lines,  and  in  these  sub- 
divisions red  letters  are  entered  as  fol- 
lows: A  for  attendance,  if  every  pupil 
has  been  present ;  P  for  punctuality,  if 
every  one  has  been  punctual ;  C  for  con- 
duct, if  the  general  order  has  been  good ; 
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and  D  for  diligence,  if  no  pupil  has  ne- 
glected his  work.  I  do  not  make  the 
standard  for  conduct  and  diligence  dis- 
couragingly  high  ;  if  the  general  atmos- 
phere is  peaceful  and  no  pupil  has  been 
willfully  disorderly  I  give  them  a  C,  and 
if  pupils  do  all  their  written  work  promptly 
and  try  to  learn  what  is  assigned,  I  give 
them  a  D  even  though  the  recitations  are 
not  perfect.  We  have  had  a  few  A's  and 
P's,  but  the  days  without  C  or  D  are  ex- 
ceptional. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  tardiness  un- 
der the  rule  of  my  predecessor,  and  I 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  remedying  the 
evil.  I  used  moral  suasion,  and  when 
that  failed  I  tried  keeping  them  after 
school  to  make  up  lost  time ;  but  finding 
that  the  parents  were  more  to  blame  than 
the  children,  I  gave  that  up  because  I 
felt  it  was  unjust.  The  trouble  is  that 
some  of  them  have  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  do  in  the  mornings,  and  when  a  long 
walk  over  bad  roads  is  added  to  this,  it 
is  very  easy  to  be  five,  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes behind  time.  When  those  who  are 
often  late  get  there  punctually,  I  take 
pains  to  commend  them.  The  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  devise  something  of  special 
interest  for  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the 
morning.  I  ought  to  have  done  this  be- 
fore, but  the  country  teacher,  like  many 
'Other  people  with  good  intentions,  ac- 
'^nowledges  some  sins  of  omission. 

JDuring  these  three  months  I  have  be- 
come quite  well  acquainted  with  the  chil- 
dren without  going  into  the  details  of 
modem  child  study.  I  have  discovered 
that  some  of  the  pupils  are  trustworthy 
and  others  slippery  ;  that  some  are  difiS- 
dent  and  others  bold  ;  that  most  of  them 
are  neat,  some  rather  careless,  but  none 
slovenly.  Most  of  them  are  instinctively 
polite,  but  a  number  have  very  little  of 
the  veneering  required  by  what  is  called 
good  society.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
veneering,  provided  there  is  good  solid 
wood  underneath.  I  have  one  case  of 
arrested  development;  a  boy  in  his 
fiftteenth  year  who  is  backward  in  his 
studies  and  often  slow  of  comprehension, 
because  he  has  had  too  much  hard  work 
to  do.  Then  there  are  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter who  are  not  quite  normal.  They 
have  a  slight  defect  in  their  speech  and 
are  deficient  in  arithmetic.  The  girl, 
who  is  about  ten  years  old,  is  easily  ex- 
cited and  has  a  tendency  to  slam  her 
books  down  when  she  is  angry.  She  has 
had  but  two  or  three  spells  of  this  kind, 


and  soon  succumbs  to  quiet  firmness. 
She  is  generally  a  bright,  happy  child, 
ever  ready  to  do  me  a  favor.  The  boy, 
who  entered  toward  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond month,  is  over  thirteen.  He  is  the 
personification  of  good  nature,  and  the 
other  boys  have  made  a  butt  of  him.  He 
annoyed  and  disturbed  the  school  by 
making  various  unnecessary  noises,  at 
which  the  others  laughed.  The  first  time 
he  did  this  I  put  him  out  on  the  porch 
for  a  while ;  the  next  time,  much  to  his 
consternation,  I  made  him  sit  down  on 
the  cellar  steps.  While  he  was  there  I 
took  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  other  boys 
to  help  Abram  overcome  his  faults  in- 
stead of  laughing  at  him.  The  remedy 
was  efiectual ;  since  then,  if  Abram  shows 
a  disposition  to  be  noisy,  I  have  only  to 
go  to  him  and  whisper  **  cellar  steps." 

Some  time  a^o  in  the  second  month  we 
had  a  short  visit  firom  our  County  Super- 
intendent, and  this  last  month  the  Di- 
rectors met  at  our  school-house,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  got  there  while  school  was 
in  session.  On  both  these  occasions  I 
was  delighted  with  the  behavior  of  the 
children  ;  I  did  not  give  a  single  thought 
to  the  order.  I  do  not  wish  my  children 
to  be  hypocrites,  but  I  do  like  to  see  them 
have  enough  respect  for  themselves  and 
enough  pride  in  their  school  to  do  their 
very  best  on  such  occasions.  There  is  no 
deception  about  it,  for  we  all  know  that 
they  could  not  maintain  that  high  stand- 
ard of  conduct  every  day ;  it  is  simply 
true  hospitality  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
visitors'  stay  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

December  brought  the  large  boys  from 
the  farms.  There  were  only  four  of  them, 
however;  three  Indians  from  Carlisle,  and 
a  waif  of  unknown  antecedents,  under 
the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
The  former  are  about  sixteen  years  of 
age;  two  of  them,  who  are  from  New 
Mexico,  are  apparently  full-blooded  In- 
dians; the  third,  from  Wisconsin,  has  a 
good  share  of  white  blood  in  his  veins ; 
he  is  the  brightest  of  the  three,  and  the 
least  quiet  and  industrious.  The  school 
at  Carlisle  helps  the  country  teachers  by 
sending  them  model  reports  of  its  pupils. 
The  following  is  their  account  of  one  of  my 
Indian  boys: 

**C P 's  work  is  very  good; 

he  is  painstaking  in  all  he  does.  Read- 
ing, fair,  easy  third  reader.  Arithmetic, 
good,  simple  fundamental  processes. 
Geography  and  physiology,  very  little, 
mostly  oral.     History,  practically  none. 
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except  stories  and  local  civic  work. 
Language,  not  very  |:ood,  needs  much 
help  in  learning  Bnglish  forms  and  cor- 
rect statements;  oral  and  written  drill  on 
the  sentence.  Drawing,  very  little  object 
work.     He  is  a    timid  boy,  good  and 

!>atient  in  all  his  work;  Bnglii^  is  hard 
or  him." 

If  every  teacher,  on  leaving  her  school, 
would  prepare  for  her  successor  such  an 
account  as  this  of  each  pupil,  how  help- 
ful it  would  be. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  these  big  boys  should  go  into  the 
classes  already  formed,  or  be  put  by  them- 
selves. I  decided  to  try  the  former,  and 
feel  that  in  this  school  it  was  the  wisest 
course  to  take.  The  brightest  boy  fits 
right  into  the  third  reader  grade,  and  is 
able  to  do  the  work  done  by  the  rest  of 
the  class;  the  other  two,  and  the  waif, 
who  is  about  thirteen  years  old,  class 
equally  well  with  the  second  reader 
pupils,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  re- 
citing with  smaller  children;  indeed,  they 
work  for  head-marks  just  as  eagerly  as 
the  others. 

The  two  children  in  the  first  reader 
finished  their  book  this  month  and  I  put 
them  right  with  the  D  class  in  a  supple- 
mentary second  reader,  where  they  ^et 
along  very  well;  they  were  already  with 
the  D  pupils  in  their  other  work.  So  my 
winter  school  in  most  branches  is  divided 
into  three  grades;  ten  pupils,  including 
the  two  seniors,  being  in  class  A,  eleven 
in  class  C,  and  eight  in  class  D;  my  only 
remaining  beginner,  who  takes  cold 
easily  and  is  often  absent,  has  been  pro- 
motel  from  the  primer  to  the  first  reader. 

A  study  of  my  Indian  boys  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  so-called  natural 
method  of  learning  languages  is  not  the 
best  where  any  other  method  is  practica- 
ble. If  these  boys  had  had  teachers  who 
understood  their  native  tongue,  and  could 
have  sometimes  explained  things  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  I  t:^lieve 
they  would  have  acquired  English  much 
more  rapidly. 

They  have  heard  nothing  but  English 
for  at  least  three  years,  and  are  allowed  to 
speak  in  no  other  language,  but  half  of 
my  instruction  to  the  class  as  a  whole  is 
unintelligible  to  them.  In  order  to  make 
them  understand  what  I  want  them  to 
do  I  have  to  speak  to  them  in  very  simple 
language.  The  boy  described  in  the  re- 
port who  is  the  most  backward  of  the 
three  in  his  use  of  English,  has  no  idea 


of  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  but  if  he 
knows  what  a  word  means  he  easily 
learns  to  spell  it  by  sight.  Here  is  his 
reproduction  of  a  physiology  lesson  at  the 
end  of  his  first  month. 

"Tobacco  is  not  good  for  chewing,  be- 
cause if  we  chewing  not  grow  any  bigger. 
If  we  smoke  cigarettes  we  make  are 
(our)  weak  body  and  not  strong.  We 
chewing  all  time  mouths  are  run  water 
is  not  good  for  us." 

The  other  D  class  boy  cannot  master 
the  multiplication  table,  but  his  sentences 
are  well  put  together,  and  he  spells  as 
much  by  sound  as  by  sight.  Both  boy* 
commit  poetry  to  memory  easily,  and  re- 
cite it  very  much  as  I  used  to  recite  Ger- 
man verses  when  I  was  studying  that 
language  by  the  natural  method  at  the 
famous  Sauveur  summer  school. 

The  waif  at  first  showed  a  slight  dis- 
position to  be  troublesome;  his  hands 
formed  themselves  into  fists  readily  and 
were  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  the  boys 
sitting  next  him.  Just  as  I  was  begin- 
ning to  lose  patience  I  remembered  a 
piece  of  advice  given  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White 
at  an  institute  years  ago,  *'  Give  the  most 
love  to  those  that  need  it  most. ' '  As  soon 
as  the  boy  found  that  not  only  was  he 
sure  of  just  and  fair  treatment,  but  that 
I  really  cared  for  him,  his  manner 
changed  and  he  is  now  as  orderly  as  the 
other  pupils. 

I  am  making  a  special  effort  to  interest 
the  pupils  in  good  literature,  and  feel 
quite  encourag^  by  the  results  thus  far 
attained.  The  A  class  have  put  aside 
their  fifth  readers  and  are  now  reading 
**  Stories  of  Pennsylvania."  An  entire 
story  is  read  at  each  lesson  for  seat  work, 
and  then  we  talk  it  over  in  class  and  read 
parts  of  it  orally.  When  this  is  finished 
they  will  take  up  some  classic  poem. 
The  C  pupils  need  plenty  of  practice  in 
oral  reading.  In  addition  to  their  third 
reader,  which  is  a  good  one,  and  suited 
to  their  capacity,  at  the  close  of  the  reci- 
tation in  physiology,  history,  and  gener- 
ally in  geography,  they  read  the  next 
lesson  aloud;  this  exercises  them  in  read- 
ing at  sight,  and  also  gives  me  a  chance 
to  make  necessary  explanations,  so  that 
they  can  study  intelligently. 

I  questioned  the  pupils  in  regard  to 
their  home  reading  and  found  that  some 
of  them  had  never  read  a  book  through 
in  their  lives.  I  helped  them  to  select 
volumes  from  the  school  libraiy  suited  to 
their  capacity,  and  told  all  the  pupils 
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that  I  would  keep  a  record  of  the  books 
read  through  by  each  one  during  the  year. 
One  bright  boy  of  eleven,  who  evidently 
comes  from  an  almost  bookless  home,  has 
read  six  books  through  since  then,  the 
last  one  being  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

My  predecessor  always  gave  each  child 
some  trifle  at  Christmas,  and  I  decided 
that  my  gifts  should  all  be  books;  so  I 
ordered  thirty-one  copies  of  the  **  Five- 
Cent  Classics"  with  the  holiday  cover, 
including  in  the  list  Macaulay's  Lays, 
Enoch  Arden,  lives  of  Edison,  Washing- 
ton, and  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  and  Red  Ridinghood. 

We  prepared  quite  a  nice  little  Christ- 
mas programme,  but  did  not  allow  it  to 
interfere  much  with  the  regular  work. 
During  the  darkest  days  of  December  I 
devot^  ten  minutes  each  morning  to 
the  reading  of  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 
As  part  of  our  memory  work,  we  learned 
from  the  School  JourruU  Supplement^  "It 
Came  upon  the  Midnight  Clear. ' '  Instead 
of  the  regular  reading  lesson  we  practiced 
dialogues,  recitations,  etc.  One  simple 
but  effective  exercise  was  entitled  "The 
Christmas  Star."  A  star  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  made  of  wire  covered  with  yel- 
low tissue  paper,  was  suspended  in  a 
horizontal  position  about  seven  feet  from 
the  floor,  by  means  of  strong  but  almost 
invisible  threads.  Aided  by  figures  on 
the  floor,  twenty  pupils  took  their  places 
under  this,  one  at  a  time,  each  reciting  a 
verse  of  the  "  Old,  Old  Story,"  and  when 
it  was  completed  all  sang  "  Beautiful 
Star  of  Hope." 

Candy  toys  for  the  pupils,  each  with  a 
rhyme  attached,  hung  suspended  from 
the  star,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises 
a  boy  who  had  personated  Santa  Claus  in 
one  of  the  dialogues  cut  them  down,  and 
they  were  distributed  amid  much  merri- 
ment. Here  is  a  sample  of  the  verses 
Santa  Claus  gets  up  for  such  occasions: 

This  is  the  wolf  that  prowled  through  the  wood. 
And  ate  the  grandmother  of  Red  Ridinghood; 
So  bite  off  his  head  very  quickly,  my  dear, 
And  don't  let  him  eat  any  grandmothers  here. 

How  much  of  an  audience  did  we  have 
after  all  our  trouble  ?  Two  mothers  and 
one  older  brother.  The  parents  are  not 
indifferent,  but  these  farmers  are  such 
busy  folks.  Picking  chickens  for  Christ- 
mas market  and  corn-husking  that  was 
delayed  by  the  November  snows,  together 
with  very  bad  roads,  were  good  excuses 
for  not  coming.  Did  it  pay  ?  I  wish  I 
might  get  as  good  a  return  for  every  in- 


vestment of  time  and  trouble.  The  pu- 
pils were  all  held  in  school  until  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  they  were  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Christmas.  Of  course  the  order 
was  somewhat  impaired,  but  the  children 
were  not  naughty,  they  were  only  noisy 
and  excited;  and  I  shall  get  better  work 
out  of  them  the  rest  of  the  winter  because 
of  our  holiday  frolic.  Twenty  years 
hence,  when  my  little  folks  have  become 
men  and  women,  they  may  have  forgot- 
ten everything  else  about  me,  but  I  think 
they  will  leniember  me  as  **the  teacher 
that  made  the  Christmas  Star." 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK:  IV. 


IN  an  article  upon  the  **  Value  of  the 
Memory"  by  K.  V.  Raumer,  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Lutheran,  he  says:  "  It 
is  an  equally  kind  and  wise  arrangement 
of  our  faithful  God,  that  in  the  memory- 
He  has  granted  us  a  spiritual  store-room, 
in  which  we  can  save  seeds  for  the  future. 
The  ignorant  man  thinks  these  seeds  are 
dead ;  not  so  he  who  knows  that  at  the 
right  time  their  energetic  life-power, 
building  and  swelling,  unfolds  itself. 
The  boy  learned  the  verse :  *  Call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.'  In  his 
early  years  he  knew  no  trouble,  and  so 
he  did  not  understand  it.  But  when,  ar- 
rived at  manhood  and  a  time  of  un- 
bounded, overwhelming  need  draws  upon 
him,  these  words  suddenly  appear  before 
his  soul  like  a  helping  angel  of  peace 
and  comfort.  He  understands  them  now, 
he  more  than  understands  them.  Chil- 
dren learn  the  verse : 

When  comes  my  time  of  parting, 
Then  part  Thou  not  from  me— 

They  do  not  understand  it.  The  thought 
of  death  is  a  stranger  to  them.  But  old 
men  pray  in  the  hour  of  death  that  same 
verse  they  learned  in  childhood.  During 
the  seven  years  of  plenty,  Joseph  gath- 
ered stores  for  the  seven  years  of  want. 
When  the  time  of  need  is  at  hand  it  may 
be,  and  often  it  is,  too  late  to  gather." 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  professor  of 
pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  very  widely  and  favorably  known 
both  in  and  beyond  his  native  State  for  his 
common  sense  views  on  matters  of  school 
training,  writes  December  23d :  ** I  have 
just  read  for  the  fourth  time  your  Memory 
Work  Supplement  for  October,  and  can 
not  restrain  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
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you  for  the  excellent  selections  and  the 
nobly  useful  work  you  are  doing  in  mem- 
ory training.  How  I  wish  my  own  boy- 
hood had  been  blessed  by  such  exercises  1" 
He  has  done  very  good  work  in  this  di- 
rection himself,  and  knows  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  for  pupils  when  teachers  have 
the  courage  to  attempt  and  the  staying 
power  to  carry  such  work  as  this  along 
through  the  school  term.  To  one  pupil 
and  another  of  fine  sensibility  it  is  of 
greater  value  and  importance  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  school  work  put  together. 

Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  our  widely- 
known  member  of  Congress  from  Lancas- 
ter county,  a  gentleman  who  greatly  en- 
joys literature  and  good  literary  work,  and 
who  has  remarkable  powers  of  memory, 
writes:  **I  have  been  much  interested 
in  your  Memory  Work  Supplement  to 
The  Journal,  and  in  noting  the  superior 
character  of  its  selections.  Some  of  them 
are  old  favorites  of  mine  which  I  have 
carried  in  memory  for  many  years.  I 
had  not  before  given  the  matter  sufficient 
attention  to  realize  the  splendid  work 
you  have  been  doing.  The  influence  of 
your  work  in  this  particular  line  will 
bless  many  lives  here,  and  carry  beyond 
a  residue  of  infinite  value.  Since  spend- 
ing an  evening  on  your  Supplement  I 
have  bought  a  copy  of  your  Lincoln  Lit- 
erary Collection,  and  find  it  a  casket  of 
jewels.** 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  better 
literary  work  in  the  public  schools,  within 
reach  of  all  who  wish  it  and  will  have  it, 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Bucks  County 
Institute,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  gave 
some  facts  of  interest  as  follows : 

**  About  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  H. 
B.  Kastbum  was  Superintendent  of 
schools,  good  memory  work  in  this  county 
was  quite  generally  introduced.  He  and 
Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  aided  by  some  of 
the  teachers,  compiled  two  little  pamph- 
lets of  choice  selections,  copies  of  which 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teach- 
ers. And  who  can  say  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  children  who  were  then  in  our 
schools  are  better  men  and  women  to- day 
because  they  learned  Longfellow's  lines, 
*  In  the  elder  days  of  art 

Builders  wroueht  with  greatest  care 
Bach  minute  and  unseen  part, 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 
'  Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 
Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell, 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean.* 

'*  In  the  wake  of  these  pamphlets  came 


the  very  general  use  of  a  little  book  en- 
titled Common  School  Literature.  This 
was  much  better  than  no  memory  work, 
but  it  contained  no  whole  poems,  and 
teachers  were  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  sketches  of  authors.  Supt.  Slotter 
now  desires  that  we  shall  take  a  step  for- 
ward, and  to  this  end  he  has  compiled  for 
us  a  list  of  selections  suited  to  the  various 
grades,  from  which  we  may  choose  what 
best  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Many 
of  the  selections  named  may  be  found  in 
the  Memory  Work  Supplement  of  the 
Penna,  School  Journal^  which  was  com- 
piled by  Dr.  McCaskey,  whose  pupils  in 
the  Lancaster  High  School  committed  to 
memory  this  almost  incredible  amount  of 
good  literature  last  year.  We  can  hardly 
hope  to  rival  them,  but  we  can  give  our 
pupils  just  as  much  as  they  will  take,  and 
if  we  do  this  we  may  be  sure  that  in  after 
years  many  of  them  will  thank  us  in  their 
hearts  for  having  given  them  bread  in- 
stead of  stones." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Wherry,  of  Shippensburg, 
who  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  is  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  schools,  having  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Ship- 
pensburg State  Normal  School,  writes 
January  i8th :  **  Our  Lutheran  minister 
and  a  lady  from  New  England  heard  me 
refer  at  our  late  Teachers'  Institute  to 
your  Memory  Work  Supplement  to  The 
School  Journal  and  are  very  desirous  each 
of  obtaining  a  copy.  Are  any  of  that 
number  left  over?  and  can  you  send  me 
two  copies?" 

The  following  are  selections  recited  in 
concert  and  written  from  memory  on  the 
dates  named  in  blank  books  kept  for  the 
purpose  by  the  pupils  of  the  Boys*  High 
School  named  above.  The  average  time 
required  by  these  lads  in  committing 
them  to  memory  is  now  from  two  to  three 
hours  per  week.  They  are  glad  to  know 
them,  enjoy  repeating  them,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  manifest  an  eager 
interest  in  new  work. 

BATTLB  OP  BLENHEIM. 

'Twas  on  a  summer  evening, 
Old  Kasper*s  work  was  done, 

And  he,  before  his  cottage  door. 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun. 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green, 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round, 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found  ; 
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He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kasper  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
**  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull/'  said  he, 
Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

'*  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there's  many  here  about ; 
And  often  when  I  go  to  plow, 

The  plowshare  turns  tnem  out ! 
For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
**  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

**  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 
Young  Peterkin,  he  cries  ; 
While  httle  Wilhelmine  looks  up. 
With  wonder- waiting  eyes; 
**  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  killed  each  other  for." 

**  It  was  the  English,"  Kasper  cried, 
**  Who  put  the  French  to  rout. 
But  what  they  killed  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out. 
But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 

**  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

*  *  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by  ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  rly ; 
So,  with  his  wife  and  child,  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

'*  With  fire  and  sword,  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide  ; 
And  many  a  nursing  mother  then. 

And  new-bom  baby  died  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

''  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won  ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rottinj^  in  the  sun  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

**  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlboro'  won 
And  our  young  prince,  Eugene." 

**  Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing ! 
Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

*'  Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 

**  It  was  a  famous  victory. 

**  And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 

**  But  what  good  came  of  it,  at  last  ?" 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

**  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 

**  But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

Robert  Southiy, 

NORTH  AMKRICAl^  INDIANS. 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you 
now  sit,  encircled  with  all  that  exalts 
and  embellishes  civilized  life,  the  rank 
thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wUd 
fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.     Here  lived 


and  loved  another  race  of  beings.  Be- 
neath the  same  sun  that  rolls  over  your 
head,  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the  pant- 
ing deer ;  gazing  on  the  same  moon  that 
smiles  for  you,  the  Indian  lover  wooed  his 
dusky  mate.  Here  the  wigwam-blaze 
beamed  on  the  tender  and  helpless,  and 
the  council-fire  glared  on  the  wise  and 
daring.  Now  they  dipped  their  noble 
limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes ;  and  now  they 
paddled  the  light  canoe  along  your  rocky 
shores.  Here  they  warred  ;  the  echoing 
whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying- 
death-song,  all  were  here ;  and  when  the 
tiger-strife  was  over,  here  curled  the 
smoke  of  peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshiped  ;  and  from 
many  a  dark  bosom  went  up  a  fervent 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  not 
written  his  laws  for  them  on  tables  of 
stone,  but  he  had  traced  them  on  the  tables 
of  their  hearts.  The  poor  child  of  Nature 
knew  not  the  God  of  Revelation,  but  the 
God  of  the  Universe  he  acknowledged  Id 
everything  around  him.  He  beheld  him 
in  the  star  that  sank  in  beauty  behind  his 
lonely  dwelling;  in  the  sacred  orb  that 
flamed  on  him  from  his  mid-day  throne  ; 
in  the  flower  that  snapped  in  the  morning 
breeze;  in  the  lofty  pine  that  defied  a 
thousand  whirlwinds;  m  the  timid  warbler 
that  never  left  its  native  grove  ;  in  the 
fearless  eagle  whose  untired  pinion  was 
wet  in  clouds ;  in  the  worm  that  crawled 
at  his  feet;  and  in  his  own  matchless 
form,  glowing  with  a  spark  of  that  light, 
to  whose  mysterious  source  he  bent  in 
humble,  though  blind,  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across 
the  ocean  came  a  pilgrim  bark,  bearing^ 
the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The  former 
were  sown  for  you ;  the  latter  sprang  up 
in  the  path  of  the  simple  native.  Two 
hundred  years  have  changed  the  character 
of  a  great  continent,  and  blotted  forever 
from  its  face  a  whole  peculiar  people.  Art 
has  usurped  the  bowers  of  nature,  and  the 
anointed  children  of  education  have  been 
too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the  ignor- 
ant. Here  and  there  a  stricken  few  re- 
main ;  but  how  unlike  their  bold,  untam- 
able progenitors  !  The  Indian  of  falcon 
glance  and  lion  bearing,  the  theme  of  the 
touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic 
tale,  is  gone  !  and  his  degraded  offspring 
crawls  upon  the  soil  where  he  walked  in 
majesty,  to  remind  us  how  miserable  is 
man,  when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is 
on  his  neck. 

As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the 
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land.  Their  arrows  are  broken,  their 
springs  are  dried  up,  their  cabins  are  in 
the  dust.  Their  council  fire  has  long  since 
gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their  war-cry 
is  fast  &ding  to  the  untrodden  West. 
Slowly  and  sadly  they  climb  the  distant 
mountains,  and  read  their  doom  in  the 
setting  sun.  They  are  shrinking  before 
the  mighty  tide  which  is  pressing  them 
away ;  they  must  soon  hear  the  roar  of 
the  last  wave  which  will  settle  over  them 
forever.  Ages  hence,  the  inquisitive 
white  man,  as  he  stands  by  some  growing 
city,  will  ponder  on  the  structure  of  their 
disturbed  remains,  and  wonder  to  what 
manner  of  persons  they  belonged.  They 
will  live  only  in  the  songs  and  chronicles 
of  their  exterminators.  Let  these  be 
faithful  to  their  rude  virtues  as  men,  and 
pay  due  tribute  to  their  unhappy  fate  as 
a  people. — Charles  Sprague.     Jan'y  ^. 

SONG  OF  THE  CAMP. 

**  Give  us  a  song  !"  the  soldiers  cried, 
The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  TOmbarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 
Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under  ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakofif 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.    A  guardsman  said  : 
"  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow ; 
Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
May  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side. 

Below  the  smoking  cannon  : 
Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame : 

Forgot  was  Britain's  ^lory  : 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name. 

But  all  sang  "Annie  Laurie.'* 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion. 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong, — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 
But,  as  the  song  grew  louder. 

Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek. 
Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset's  embers. 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters. 

With  scream  of  shot  and  burst  of  shell. 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars  ! 

And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 
For  a  singer,  dumb  and  gory  ; 


And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 
Who  sang  of  **  Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers  !  still  in  honored  rest. 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing ; 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

DREAM  OF  CI^ARENCE. 

Brakenbury,  Why  looks  your  Grace  so  heav- 
ily to-day? 

Clarence,  Oh,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night. 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days. 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clar,  Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the 
Tower, 
And  was  embarked,  to  cross  to  Burgandy; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster ; 
Who,  from  my  cabin,  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches ;  whence  we  looked  towards 

England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befallen  us.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches,       [ing, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled  ;  and,  in  fall- 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
Oh,  then,  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drownt 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  eai-s ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearls. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls, and, in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 
That  wooed  the  slim  v  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak,  Had  you  such  leisure,  in  the  time  of 
death. 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had  ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak,  Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

Clar  Oh,  no;  my  dream  was  lenglhenea  after 
Oh,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul !     [life; 
I  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renownWWarwick: 
Who  cried  aloud,  **  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence?'* 
And  so  he  vanished.    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud  : 
**  Clarence   is  come !    false,   fleeting,  perjured 

Clarence ! 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury  : 
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Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments!" 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  my  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  waked,  and  for  a  season  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell, — 
Such  terrible  impref  sion  made  my  dream. 

Brak,  No,  marvel,  lord,  that  it  affrighted  you ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar,  O,  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  these  things, 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake,  and  see  how  he  requites  me ! 

1  pra^  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me  ; 

My  soul  IS  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Jan^'y  jo,  Shakespeare. 

STRIVE,   WAIT,   PRAY. 

Strive  :  yet  I  do  not  promise 

The  prize  you  dream  of  to-dav 

Will  not  fade  when  you  think  to  grasp  it, 

And  melt  in  your  hand  away ; 

But  another  and  holier  treasure, 

You  would  now  perchance  disdain. 

Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over, 

And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait :  yet  I  do  not  tell  you 

The  hour  you  long  for  now 

Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow  ; 

Yet,  far  through  the  misty  future, 

With  a  crown  ot  starry  light, 

An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not 

Is  winging  her  silent  flght. 

Pray  :  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 
May  never  comfort  your  fears, 
May  never  repay  your  pleading, 
Yet  pray,  and  with  hopeful  tears  ; 
An  answer,  not  that  you  lone  for, 
But  choicer,  will  come  one  day  ; 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 
Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray. 

A.  A,  Procter, 

SPARTACUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  ENVOYS. 

Envoys  of  Rome,  the  poor  camp  of 
Spartacus  is  too  much  honored  by  your 
presence.  And  does  Rome  stoop  to  parley 
with  the  escaped  gladiator,  with  the  rebel 
rufiSan,  for  whom  heretofore  no  slight  has 
been  too  scornful?  You  have  come  with 
steel  in  your  right  hand,  and  with  gold 
in  your  left.  What  heed  we  give  the 
former,  ask  Cossinius  ;  ask  Claudius ; 
ask  Varinius ;  ask  the  bones  of  your  le- 
gions that  fertilize  the  Lucanian  plains. 
And  for  your  gold — would  ye  know  what 
we  do  with  Ma/,— go  ask  the  laborer,  the 
trodden  poor,  the  helpless  and  the  hope- 
less, on  our  route  ;  ask  all  whom  Roman 
tyranny  had  crushed  or  Roman  avarice 
plundered.  Ye  have  seen  me  before ;  but 
ye  did  not  then  shun  my  glance  as  now. 
Ye  have  seen  me  in  the  arena,  when  I  was 
Rome's  pet  ruffian,  daily  smeared  with 
blood  of  men  or  beasts.     One  day — shall 


I  forget  it  ever  ? — ^ye  were  present ;  I  had 
fought  long  and  well.  Exhausted  as  I 
was,  your  munerator,  your  lord  of  the 
games,  bethought  him,  it  were  an  equal 
match  to  set  against  me  a  new  man, 
younger  and  lighter  than  I,  but  fresh  and 
valiant.  With  Thracian  sword  and  buck- 
ler, forth  he  came,  a  beautiful  defiance  on 
his  browl  Bloody  and  brief  the  fight. 
**  He  has  it  V'  cried  the  people ;  **  hahet! 
habet!^^  But  still  he  lowered  not  his 
arm,  until  at  length  I  held  him,  gashed 
and  fainting,  in  my  power.  I  looked 
around  upon  the  Podium,  where  sat  your 
Senators  and  men  of  State,  to  catch  the 
signal  of  release,  of  mercy.  But  not  a 
thumb  was  reversed.  To  crown  your 
sport,  the  vanquished  man  must  die  1 
Obedient  brute  that  I  was,  I  was  about 
to  slay  him.  when  a  few  hurried  words — 
rather  a  welcome  to  death  than  a  plea  for 
life — told  me  he  was  a  Thracian.  I  stood 
transfixed.  The  arena  vanished.  I  was 
in  Thrace,  upon  my  native  hills !  The 
sword  dropped  from  my  hands.  I  raised 
the  dying  youth  tenderly  in  my  arms. 
Oh,  the  magnanimity  of  Rome  !  Your 
haughty  leaders,  enraged  at  being  cheated 
of  their  death-show,  hissed  their  disap- 
pointment, and  shouted,  "Kill!"  I 
heeded  them  as  I  would  heed  the  howl  of 
wolves.  Kill  him  ?— They  might  better 
have  asked  the  mother  to  kill  the  babe 
smiling  in  her  face.  Ah !  he  was  already- 
wounded  unto  death;  and,  amid  the 
angry  yells  of  the  spectators,  he  died. 
That  night  I  was  scourged  for  disobedi- 
ence. I  shall  not  forget  it.  Should  mem- 
ory fail,  there  are  scars  here  to  quicken  it. 
Well ;  do  not  grow  impatient.  Some 
hours  after,  finding  myself,  with  seventy 
fellow- gladiators,  alone  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  laboring  thought  broke  forth 
in  words.  I  said, — I  know  what.  I  only- 
know  that,  when  I  ceased,  my  com- 
rades looked  each  other  in  the  face — and 
then  burst  forth  the  simultaneous  cry — 
*  *  Lead  on  !  lead  on,  O  Spartacus  !* '  Forth 
we  rushed, — ^seized  what  rude  weapons 
chance  threw  in  our  way,  and  to  the 
mountains  speeded.  There,  day  by  day, 
our  little  band  increased.  Disdainful 
Rome  sent  after  us  a  handful  of  her 
troops,  with  a  scourge  for  the  slave  Spar- 
tacus. Their  weapons  soon  were  ours. 
She  sent  an  army ;  and  down  from  old 
Vesuvius  we  poured,  and  slew  three  thou- 
sand. Now  it  was  Spartacus,  the  dreaded 
rebel !  A  larger  army,  headed  by  the 
Praetor,  was  sent,  and  routed ;  then  an- 
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Other  still.  And  always  I  remembered 
that  fierce  cry,  riving  my  heart,  and  call- 
ing me  to  **  kill !"  In  three  pitched  bat- 
tles have  I  not  obeyed  it?  And  now 
aflFrighted  Rome  sends  her  two  Consuls, 
and  puts  forth  all  her  strength  by  land 
and  sea,  as  if  a  Pyrrhus  or  a  Hannibal 
were  on  her  borders  ! 

Envoys  of  Rome !  To  Lentulus  and 
Gellius  bear  this  message :  *  *  Their  graves 
are  measured  !''  I^ook  on  that  narrow 
stream,  a  silver  thread,  high  on  the 
mountain  side !  Slenderly  it  winds,  but 
soon  is  swelled  by  others  meeting  it,  un- 
til a  torrent,  terrible  and  strong,  it  sweeps 
to  the  abyss  where  all  is  ruin.  So  Spar- 
tacns  comes  on  ?  So  swells  his  force, — 
small  and  despised  at  first,  but  now  re- 
sistless! On,  on  to  Rome  we  come  !  The 
gladiators  come  !  Let  Opulence  tremble 
in  all  his  palaces  !  Let  Oppression  shud- 
der to  think  the  oppressed  may  have  their 
turn  !  Let  Cruelty  turn  pale  at  thought 
of  redder  hands  than  his  !  Oh  !  we  shall 
not  forgot  Rome's  many  lesssons.  She 
shall  not  find  her  training  wasted  upon 
indocile  pupils.  Now,  begone !  Prepare 
the  Eternal  City  for  our  games  ! 

Jan'y  17.  Epes  Sargent. 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  LIVING. 

In  a  long  vanished  age,  whose  varied  story 

No  record  has  to-day — 
So  long  ago  expired  its  grief  and  glory, — 

There  flourished  far  away, 
In  a  broad  realm,  of  beauty  past  all  measure, 

A  city  fair  and  wide,  fure, 

Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleas- 

And  never  any  died.  [rauders. 

Disease,  and  pain,  and  death,  those  stern  ma- 

Who  mar  our  world's  fair  face, 
Never  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders 

Of  that  bright  awelling-place  : 
No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying 

Could  ever  enter  there — 
No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguish'd  cr3'ing. 

Made  any  face  less  fair. 
Without  the  city  walls  death  reigned  as  ever, 

And  graves  rose  side  by  side ; 
Within,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor, 

And  never  any  died. 
Oh,  happiest  of  all  earth's  favored  places ! 

Oh,  bliss  to  dwell  therein  ! 
To  live  in  the  sweet  light  of  loving  faces. 

And  fear  no  grave  between  I 
To  feel  no  death  damp  gathering  cold  and  colder 

Disputing  life's  warm  truth  1 
To  live  on,  never  lonelier  or  older. 

Radiant  in  deathless  youth  ! 

And,  hurrying  from  earth's  remotest  quarters, 

A  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed 
Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters, 

To  find  that  blest  abode,  [sever 

Where  never  death  should  come  between,  and 

Them  from  their  loved  apart — 


Where  they  might  work,  and  will,  and  live  for- 

Still  holding  heart  to  heart.  [ever, 

And  so  they  liv^  in  happiness  and  pleasure. 

And  grew  in  power  and  pride,  [ure, 

And  did  great  deeds,  and  laid  up  stores  of  treas- 

And  never  any  died. 
And  many  years  roll'd  on  and  saw  them  striving, 

With  unabated  breath ; 
And  other  years  still  found  and  lefl  them  living, 

And  gave  no  hope  of  death. 
Yet  listen,  hapless  soul,  whom  angels  pity, 

Craving  a  boon  like  this  ; 
Mark  how  the  dwellers  in  the  wondrous  city 

Grew  weary  of  their  bliss. 
One  and  another,  who  had  been  concealing 

The  pain  of  life's  long  thrall. 
Forsook  their  pleasant  places,  and  came  stealing 

Outside  the  city  wall, 
Craving  with  wish  that  brook'd  no  more  denying 

So  lone  had  it  been  crossed. 
The  blessed  possibility  of  d ving — 

The  treasure  they  had  lost 
Daily  the  current  of  rest-seeking  mortals 

Swelled  to  a  broader  tide. 
Till  none  were  lefl  within  the  city's  portals, 

And  graves  grew  green  outside. 

Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giving — 

The  boon  of  endless  breath  ? 
Ah,  for  the  weariness  that  comes  of  living 

There  is  no  cure  but  death. 
Ours  were  indeed  a  fate  deserving  pity, 

Were  that  sweet  rest  denied ; 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  city 

Where  never  any  died !  Anonymous. 

HAMI.ET  TO  THE  PI^AYERS. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
tongue  ;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town- crier 
spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air 
too  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use 
all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tem- 
pest, and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of 
your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget 
a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smooth- 
ness. Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to 
hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb  show,  and  noise : 
I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o*er- doing  termagant ;  it  out-Herods 
Herod.     Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor:  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action: 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you 
o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature  ;  for 
anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose 
of  playing, —  whose  end,  both  at  the  first 
and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  ;  to  show  virtue 
her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image, 
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and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this  over- 
done or  come  tardy  ofif,  though  it  make 
the  unskillful  laugh,  cannot  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which 
one  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh 
a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh,  there  be 
players,  that  I  have  seen  play, — and 
heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly, — 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that  neither 
having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the 
gait  of  Christian,  Pagan,  nor  man,  have 
so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  nature's  joume3rmen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

And  let  those  that  play  your  clowns, 
speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them : 
for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren 
spectators  to  laugh  too ;  though,  in  the 
meantime,  some  necessary  question  of 
the  ^lay  be  then  to  be  considered :  that's 
villainous  ;  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  am- 
bition in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  Go,  make 
ready. — Shakespeare.  JarCy  2^. 

OH  !  WHY  SHOUI^D  THS  SPIiaT  OP  M6RTAL 
B]E(  PROUD? 

Oh  I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flyiuf^  cloud, 
A  flash  ot  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 

high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved  ; 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved  ; 
The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in 

whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  her  triumphs  are  by: 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and 

praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up 

the  steep, 
The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint   who    enjoyed    the    communion    of 

Heaven, 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven, 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  m  the  dust. 


So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes— even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  view  the 
same  sun,  [have  run. 

And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers 

The  thoughts  we  are    thinking,   our   fathers 

would  think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers 

would  shrink ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling; 
But  it  speeds  for  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved— but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 
They  scorned— but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is 

cold; 
They  grieved— but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers 

will  come ;  [dumb. 

They  joyed— but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is 

They  died— ay,  they  died  ;  and  we  thiugs  that 

are  now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow. 
Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pil- 
grimage road. 

Yea !  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and 

the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draughtof  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 

death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud! 
Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

AMERICA  UNCONQUERABI.B. 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not  join  in 
congratulation  on  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace. This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and 
tremendous  moment:  it  is  not  a  time 
for  adulation;  the  smoothness  of  flattery 
cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful 
crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct 
the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth.  We 
must,  if  possible,  dispel  3ie  darkness  and 
delusion  which  envelop  it;  and  display, 
in  its  full  danger  and  genuine  colors,  the 
ruin  which  is  brought  to  our  doors.  Can 
ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support 
in  their  infatuation  ?  Can  parliament  be 
so  dead  to  its  dignity  and  duty  as  to  give 
their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
and  forced  upon  them?  Measures,  my 
lords,  which  have  reduced  this  great  and 
flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt 

**But  yesterday, 
AndEngland  might  have  stood  against  the  world, 
Now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence.** 

The  people  whom  we  first  despised  as 
rebels,  but  whom  we  now  acknowledge 
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as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  you,  sup- 
plied with  every  military  store,  their  in- 
terest consulted  and  their  ambassadors 
•entertained  by  your  inveterate  enemy; 
and  our  ministers  do  not  and  dare  not 
interpose  with  dignity  and  efFect.  The 
desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in 
part  known.  No  man  more  highly  es- 
teems and  honors  the  English  troops  than 
I  do:  I  know  their  virtue  and  their  valor: 
I  know  they  can  achieve  anything  except 
impossibilities:  and  I  know  that  the  con- 
quest of  America  is  an  impossibility. 

You  cannot,  my  lords,  you  cannot  con- 
quer America.  What  is  your  present 
situation  there?  We  do  not  know  the 
worst,  but  we  know  that  in  three  cam- 

Signs  we  have  done  nothing  and  suf- 
ed  much.  You  may  swell  every  ex- 
pense and  strain  every  effort,  accumulate 
every  assistance,  and  extend  your  traffic 
to  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot; 
your  attempts  will  be  forever  vain  and 
impotent;  doubly  so,  indeed,  from  this 
mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it 
irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the 
minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  overrun 
them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine 
and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling 
cruelty.  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am 
an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop 
were  landed  in  my  country,  I  would 
never  lay  down  my  arms— never,  never, 
never ! —  William  Pitt  Jan  'y  ji. 


WHAT  A  BOY  DID  IN  SPARE 
MOMENTS. 


A  THIN,  awkward  boy  came  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a  celebrated  school  principal  and 
asked  to  see  the  master.  The  servant 
eyed  his  mean  clothes,  and  thinking  he 
looked  more  like  a  beggar  than  anything 
else,  told  him  to  go  around  to  the  kitchen. 
He  soon  appeared  at  the  back  door  and 
repeated  his  request. 

**You  want  a  breakfast,  more  like," 
said  the  servant  girl,  and  set  him  down  to 
some  bread  and  butter. 

'*  Thank  you,"  said  the  boy,  "I  should 
like  to  see  Mr. ,  if  he  can  see  me." 

**  Some  old  clothes  maybe  you  want ;  I 
guess  he  has  none  to  spare — he  gives 
away  a  sight,"  remarked  the  girl,  eyeing 
his  ragged  clothes. 

'*  Can  I  see  Mr. ?"  asked  the 

boy,  with  most  emphatic  emphasis  on  each 
word. 


The  girl  for  the  first  time  stopped  her 
work.  **  Well,  he  is  in  the  library;  if  he 
must  be  disturbed  he  must,  I  s'pose," 
and  she  whisked  him  off  to  that  room,  re- 
marking as  she  opened  the  door :  *  *  Here's 
somebody  terribly  anxious  to  see  you,  sir ; 
so  I  let  him  in." 

The  professor  laid  his  book  aside  and 
talked  with  the  boy  with  increasing  in- 
terest, and  soon  took  down  some  books 
and  began  to  give  him  an  examination, 
which  extendi  even  to  Greek,  and  every 
question  was  answered  correctly  and 
promptly.  The  professor  was  amazed  at 
such  youthful  erudition,  and  asked  the 
boy  how  he  managed,  with  his  apparent 
poverty,  to  accumulate  such  an  amount 
of  knowledge. 

"Oh,  I  studied  in  my  spare  time," 
answered  the  boy,  brightly,  and  with  the 
utmost  unconsciousness  that  he  was  an 
example  to  even  the  man  before  him. 

Here  was  a  boy,  a  hard-working 
orphan,  almost  fitted  for  college  in  the 
spare  moments  that  his  companions  were 
wasting.  Truly  are  spare  moments  the 
"gold  dust  of  time." 


BOOKS  I  HAVE  READ. 


SO  much  is  said  in  these  days  about 
"reading  courses,"  "directing  our 
reading,"  and  the  influences  that  books 
have  had  on  men,  that  I  feel  tempted  to 
make  an  open  confession;  the  good  book 
tells  us  "  it  is  good  for  the  soul. ' '  Topsy 
just  growed,  and  I  just  read  fix)m  pure 
love  of  it.  I  may  not  have  read  wisely  or 
well,  but  I  have  read  extensively  and  am 
satisfied.  The  systematic  reading  that  I 
have  done  has  brought  most  in  per  cents, 
such  as  Chautauqua  and  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Courses,  but  the  general  outside 
reading  has  made  me  broader  and  given 
most  satisfaction.  While  I  can  and  do 
most  heartily  recommend  systematic  read- 
ing, I  can  also  recommend  the  reading 
of  many  books  *  *  outside  of  courses.  * '  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  name  the 
tenth  part  of  the  books  I  have  read,  or  to 
tell  of  the  reading  done. 

I  shall  only  recall  one  here  and  there 
along  the  way  as  they  have  fixed  them- 
selves in  my  memory.  I  only  recall  them 
because,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  they  are 
the  books  that  have  impressed  and  en- 
thused me  to  nobler  work. 

I  was  four  years  old  In  February  a 
long  time  ago,  and  was  put  to  school  the 
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December  previous.  My  first  seat  and 
my  first  book  are  both  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  The 
seat  was  a  slab,  flat  on  one  side  and 
round  on  the  other,  with  four  legs  in  it. 
The  flat  side  was  up,  of  course,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  above  the  floor.  The  reader  was 
an  Elementary  Spelling-book.  The  pic- 
tures in  that  book,  some  of  them  at  least, 
can  never  be  erased.  Pour  times  a  day  I 
was  called  from  my  perch,  to  stand  beside 
my  teacher,  who  with  a  small  knife 
pointed  to  a  character  at  the  top  of  the 
page  and  called  it  '*  A,"  with  the  request 
that  I  repeat  the  same.  She  then  pointed 
to  the  next  character  below  and  said 
**B,"  with  a  request  like  the  first  one. 
Thus  we  went  down  the  line,  and  I  was 
then  sent  to  my  seat  again,  to  swing  my 
feet  and  keep  still.  Day  after  day  we 
went  through  this  routine,  and  somehow, 
it  can  never  be  explained  psychologically, 
I  learned  to  read.  This  was  my  first 
book,  and  I  would  give  more  to  possess 
it  than  any  other  book  I  ever  owned. 
[Since  writing  this  an  old  copy  of  the 
book  has  come  into  my  possession.] 

These  were  war  times,  and  people  must 
have  the  news.  My  father  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Cincinnati  Weekly  Times.  I  think  it  was 
later  merged  with  the  Star^  and  has  be- 
come what  is  now  the  Times-Star, 

How  well  I  remember  the  kind  of  type 
used  on  the  title  page.  I  never  knew  the 
name,  nor  do  I  yet,  but  it  was  a  sort  of 
rustic  style  that  caught  my  eye,  and  I 
soon  learned  to  spell  the  name.  In  a  few 
short  weeks  I  read  everything  in  the 
paper,  and  those  were  times  when  "  news 
was  news."  This  was  my  second  read- 
ing. Our  library  consisted  of  three  books. 
The  first  and  most  important,  a  large  old- 
fashioned  family  Bible.  In  it,  of  course, 
were  written  our  names  and  the  dates  of 
our  births.  With  what  reverence  I  looked 
upon  that  book  a  little  later  in  life,  when 
the  family  circle  had  been  broken  by 
death  and  some  of  the  former  names  had 
been  rewritten.  Besides  this  book  my 
mother  owned  a  small  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  father  had  a  small  ques- 
tion book  or  catechism  on  the  Bible.  I 
sometimes  think  these  three  books  have 
had  more  to  do  with  forming  my  char- 
acter than  all  the  other  books  I  ever  read. 
The  summer  after  I  was  six  years  old  my 
father  sold  his  little  farm  and  bought  an 
eighty-acre  lot  of  heavily  wooded  timber 


near  Nelsonville,  Ohio.  It  was  the  first 
piece  to  be  sold  out  of  an  entire  section. 
During  the  summer  a  small  tract  of  land 
was  cleared  up,  and  a  one-story,  one 
room  cabin  was  erected.  Into  this  we 
moved  one  beautiful  autumn  day  and  here 
my  education  began  in  earnest.  Our  land 
had  been  bought  from  a  man  named  Gil- 
lespie, if  I  remember  right,  who  lived  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  to  my  notion, 
though  I  never  saw  him,  must  have  been 
a  very  good  man.  In  a  sense  he  was 
without  knowing  it  my  benefactor.  On 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  community  prev- 
ious to  our  coming,  he  brought  with  him 
150  or  200  volumes  of  an  old  Sunday- 
school  library  and  left  them  in  care  of  oar 
nearest  neighbor,  Mr.  Daniel  Pelton» 
with  the  request  that  the  children  of  the 
sparsely  settled  neighborhood  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  them.  That  certainly 
was  the  most  enjoyable  winter  of  my  life. 
I  cannot  say  my  mind  was  stored  with 
useful  knowledge,  but  I  learned  to  read. 
I  had  to  walk  more  than  a  mile  to  school, 
and  cross  a  very  unruly  creek  several 
times.  But  I  tried  hard  every  day,  for 
each  morning  I  carried  a  book  back  with 
me  to  exchange  for  one  to  read  the  next 
night.  They  were  small  and  many  of 
them  of  the  goody-good  sort,  but  they 
were  read.  Swiss  Family  Robinson  and 
the  RoUo  books  are  the  only  ones  of  the 
list  that  I  remember.  There  was  no  elec- 
tric light,  gas,  oil  lamps,  or  even  a  candle 
for  light,  so  we  went  to  the  woods  and 
peeled  the  bark  from  the  great  hickory 
trees ;  with  this  in  a  large  open  fire-place 
we  had  light. 

The  next  reading  period  did  not  occur 
with  me  for  some  years,  and  I  suppose 
was  not  profitable.  Yet  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  how  it  in  any  way  afiected  me. 
There  fell  into  my  hands  several  copies 
of  the  New  York  Ledger,  in  which  there 
was  a  serial  story  running  called  *'Red 
Knife,  or  Kit  Carson's  Last  Trail."  I 
read  the  entire  story,  and  was  fired  with 
,  it  so  that  no  other  literature  found  lodg- 
ment with  me  for  a  time.  In  the  next 
two  or  three  years  I  read  scores  of  the 
trashy  things.  I  had  no  desire  to  go  on 
the  war  path  and  scalp  any  one,  or  to  be- 
come a  cowboy  in  any  sense.  I  dropped 
such  reading  as  easily  as  I  began  it,  and 
as  I  now  write  can  recall  but  one  of  the 
whole  list,  The  Forest  Rose,  and  can 
readily  see  now  why  I  remember  it. 
Some  one  told  me  about  the  time  I  read 
it  that  the  story  was  in  part  true ;  and  the 
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scene  being  in  the  great  cliffs  at  Lancas- 
ter, so  near  our  home,  the  story  remains. 
I  do  not  think  I  received  any  benefit 
from  this  period  of  spasmodic  reading, 
while  if  some  one  had  directed  me  into 
other  fields,  much  good  would  have  come 
of  it.  The  next  brok  of  which  I  remem- 
ber anything  was  Pilgrim's  Progress.  An 
Englishman  who  had  lately  crossed  the 
waters  came  as  a  sort  of  apprentice  with 
my  father.  Some  good  woman  had  given 
him  several  cheap  copies  of  the  book  to 
distribute  gratis  among  the  heathen  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  He  gave  one 
copy  to  my  sister,  thus  increasing  our 
library  one  volume,  and  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  I  ever  read.  Only  a  few  months 
since  I  tried  to  read  it  again,  and  found  it 
much  less  interesting. 

Some  time  after  this  a  little  copy  of  a 
United  States  history,  wiltten  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Venable,  came  under  my  notice, 
and  was  read  with  as  much  interest  as  I 
had  ever  read  a  thrilling  wild-west  story. 
A  new  field  was  opened.  Up  to  that  time 
I  had  hardly  dreamed  that  any  man 
would  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  this 
country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I 
had  almost  reached  manhood.  My  own 
daughter,  but  eight  years  of  age,  has  read 
more  books  than  I  had  at  that  period,  ex- 
cepting the  wild-west  stories.  When  I 
was  perhaps  twenty-two  years  of  age,  one 
summer,  after  a  sickness,  I  found  at  my 
boarding-house  a  great  number  of  Mrs. 
Holmes*  novels,  all  of  which  I  devoured 
rapidly.  This  reading  no  doubt  accounts 
for  a  certain  amount  of  sentimentality 
that  will  always  cling  to  me.  But  while 
reading  these  books  I  stumbled  on  to  a 
sketch  and  portrait  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant ;  at  the  same  time  I  found  in  an 
old  school  library  a  copy  of  his  poems. 
This  summer  was  no  doubt  the  beginning 
of  my  literary  reading.  Thanatopsis  was 
read  again  and  again,  while  other  choice 
bits  of  poetry  were  read  and  committed, 
regardless  of  the  writer.  Not  long  after 
this  I  was  being  examined  for  a  teacher's 
certificate,  when  the  examiner  asked  me 
to  read  a  selection  from  Maud  Muller. 
When  the  reading  was  completed,  he  be- 
gan to  question  me  concerning  the  au- 
thor, and  I  soon  discovered,  to  my  cha- 
grin and  no  doubt  to  his  disappointment, 
that  I  knew  nothing.  He  then  gave  me 
a  little  sketch  of  Whittier,  told  of  some  of 
his  writings,  also  the  author's  own  opin- 
ion of  Maud  Muller. 


I  began  now  to  read  poetry :  Bryant, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary, 
Tennyson  and  Burns  have  been  the  poets 
with  whom  I  have  lived.  I  have  stopped 
by  the  wayside  with  Holmes,  Saxe,  Carle- 
ton  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  do 
not  regret  it.  I  have  read  sparingly  in 
other  of  the  English  poets.  When  I  had 
soaked  myself  in  poetry,  nearly  a  year 
was  spent  in  a  few  books  of  Thackeray, 
beginning  with  **  Pendennis,"  taking  in 
order  ''The  Virginians,"  "The  New- 
comes,"  and  ending  with  **  Vanity  Fair." 
Following  this,  Dickens  came  next  on 
the  list,  •* Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  "Tale  of  Two  Cities  " 
and  "David  Copperfield"  being  my 
choice  of  books.  I  could  never  get  my- 
self in  a  mood  to  read  "  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers." Other  people  seem  to  read  them 
with  delight,  and  claim  for  them  great 
merit,  so  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  be 
critical.  I  did  not  forget  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  dear  old  Wizard  of  the  North. 
When  I  have  had  the  "  blues  "  and  have 
been  "cast  down,"  his  indomitable  per- 
severance has  come  before  me  as  a  beacon 
light.  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian," 
"The  Talisman,"  "Kenilworth"  and 
"  Ivanhoe,"  have  been  to  me  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  These 
are  the  books  around  which  my  reading 
has  clustered.  They  are  the  stakes  to 
which  I  have  fastened  my  literary  mile- 
string.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  may 
not  have  read  "wisely  nor  well,"  but  I 
am  satisfied,  and  do  not  know  that  I 
would  change  the  plan  were  it  in  my 
power  to  do  so.  There  has  been  no  com- 
pulsion in  the  work,  but  it  has  been 
rather  a  delightful  highway  on  which  to 
travel.  Of  course  I  have  not  neglected 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  George  Eliot.  Char- 
lotte Bronte  and  scores  of  other  delight- 
ful writers.  I  pause  long  enough  to  say 
that  I  have  not  read  "  Marcella."  nor  the 
"Heavenly  Twins."  Within  the  last 
few  years  I  have  read  and  thought  much 
on  the  great  question  of  the  day — the  up- 
lifting of  the  masses.  Darwin's  "  Origin 
of  Species"  was  an  oasis  for  me.  The 
"  Ascent  of  Man,"  Kidd's  "  Social  Evo- 
lution "  and  **The  Destiny  of  Man,"  by 
John  Fiske,  have  given  me  much  pleas- 
ure this  year.  I  was  reared  a  Baptist, 
but  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  M.  E.  Church.  Sectar- 
ianism with  me  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  My  reading,  especially  for  the  past 
few  years,  has  certainly  led  me    to    a 
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broader  view  of  life  and  the  g^ijtf  breadt^^ 
and  depth  of  Christianity.  Surely  rk^^ 
pathway  so  far  has  been  strewn  witn' 
roses.  How  I  rejoice  that  '*0f  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end.''  I  have 
started  down  the  hill  on  the  three  score 
and  ten  years,  but  should  I  be  permitted 
to  reach  the  end,  in  all  those  years  how 
I  shall  revel  in  the  books  that  now  are 
and  in  those  that  are  to  follow!  This  life 
is  worth  the  living,  justfot  the  literature 
that  is  in  it. — Public  School  Joutual. 


TREASURES  OF  MEMORY. 


CO.  SUPT.  B.  P.  PORTBR. 


I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  on  "Good 
Memory  Work  "  and  the  study  of  English 
literature  in  our  public  schools,  and  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  these  fine 
things  are  sowing  broadcast  such  seed  as 
will  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest  of 
intellectual  attainment  and  moral  purity 
in  the  future  lives  of  our  children.  What 
shall  our  children  read,  and  with  what 
shall  the  store-house  of  their  minds  be 
filled  for  their  maturer  years?  These 
are  momentous  questions  which  demand 
the  serious  attention  of  parents  and 
teachers.  The  character  of  tiie  literature 
which  will  attract  in  after  years  is  being 
determined  now  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school.  Daily  the  apatite  is  acquired, 
and  daily  the  habit  fixing  that  appetite, 
until  by-and-by  the  character  is  in  keep- 
ing with  that  upon  which  the  mind  has 
fed.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  to-day,  in 
the  case  of  many  young  people,  vicious 
literature  is  doing  more  to  poison  their 
minds  and  drag  l^em  down  to  depraved 
depths,  blasting  their  hopes  for  time  and 
for  eternity,  than  can  be  counteracted  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school.  This  terrible 
agency,  impure  literature,  is  only  equaled, 
in  the  direful  ruin  it  may  work,  by  its 
potent  ally,  strong  drink;  and  the  two 
go  frequently  hunting  in  pairs  for  unwary 
human  souls. 

The  writer,  as  a  teacher,  has  frequently 
observed  that  certain  pupils,  if  left  alone 
to  make  their  own  selections  for  reading 
and  recitation  for  the  Friday  afternoon 
literary  society,  would  invariably  make 
choice  of  some  light,  trashy  matter,  at 
times  even  verging  on  vulgarity.    This 


tendency  of  many  human  beings  toward 
depravity,  unless  checked  and  controlled, 
.  must  end  in  vice  and  crime.  But,  thanks 
be  to  an  All- wise  Creator,  these  evil  ten- 
dencies can  be  overcome.  The  world  is 
rich  in  good  literature.  We  have  within 
our  reach  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  the 
pure,  the  noble,  and  the  good.  Let  these 
be  in  the  thought  of  all  ages,  and  in  the 
memory  of  the  young  boy  and  girl,  and 
the  taste  for  depraved  reading  matter  will 
not  be  acquired.  If,  however,  the  youth 
has  been  permitted  to  read  vicious  litera- 
ture until  the  habit  becomes  fixed,  the  case 
may  be  almost  hopeless.  The  old  adage, 
''  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure,''  is  as  applicable  here  as 
in  medicine.  Parents,  teachers,  see  to  it 
that  nothing  is  placed  in  the  children's 
hands  to  read  except  good,  clean  litera- 
ture. Now  the  question.  How  shall 
teachers  create  a  taste  for  good  literature 
among  their  pupils?  The  answer  is, 
Follow  the  suggestions  given  by  The 
Journal  in  these  articles  on  **Good 
Memory  Work." 

If  we  were  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
modem  fads  in  education,  we  would  con- 
clude that  memory  is  of  such  minor  im- 
portance that  it  mav  well-nigh  be  left 
out  of  the  problem  of  educating  a  human 
being.  These  new-fangled  methods 
would  discard  all  teaching  that  does  not 
appeal  to  the  ''Reason"  of  the  child. 
Memory  training  is  scorned,  because  it  is 
mechanical,  Weill  is  not  a  large  part  of 
the  most  useful  practical  knowledge 
which  we  have  and  need  in  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life  all  the  better  for  being  me- 
chanical? Among  the  essential  factors 
in  the  success  of  an  accountant  are  rapid- 
ity and  accuracy  in  Addition,  How  did 
he  acquire  this  skill  ?  Through  reason  ? 
Nonsense!  By  constant,  mechanical 
drill  he  became  an  expert  in  his  line  of 
work.  The  same  is  true  of  the  multipli- 
cation table,  the  tables  of  weights,  meas- 
ures, capacities,  distance,  etc.  I  have 
heard  educators  from  the  platform  ridi- 
cule the  teacher  who  would  require  pupils 
to  commit  to  memory  rules,  tables,  or 
anything  else,  without  a  ratiocination. 
Following  the  same  line  of  argument,  we 
must  not  require  a  child  to  commit  to 
memory  any  selection  in  literature  or 
memory  gem,  unless  we  are  sure  that  he, 
through  a  process  of  reasoning — although 
the  reasoning  power  is  yet  imperfectly 
developed — knows  the  meaning  of  every 
word  used  by  the  author.    Sheer  folly! 
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Store  the  memory  with  good  things 
during  the  period  when  the  memory  and 
the  imagination  are  most  active,  and, 
by-and-by,  when  reason  and  judgment 
are  more  mature,  these  later  faculties  will 
have  a  store  of  rich  materials  upon  which 
to  draw.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  say 
to  the  teacher,  "Give  my  child  more 
literature,  more  memory  gems;  have  him 
commit  to  memory  more  of  the  choice 
selections  found  in  our  school  readers  of 
to-day,  and  in  those  ^and  old  readers  of 
thirty  years  ago.  Give  him  less  of  th6 
principles  that  underlie  the  G.  C.  D.; 
and  allow  him  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
Archimedes  was  correct  in  his  analysis 
of  King  Hiero's  crown.  Who  knows  but 
that  many  a  wayward  one,  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  has  been  saved  from  crime 
by  the  sudden  rushing  upon  the  memory 
of  a  text  or  verse  from  some  little  poem 
taught  to  him  in  childhood  by  a  devoted 
teacher  or  by  an  angel  mother?  That 
there  have  been  many  such  cases  we 
doubt  not. 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  do  these  gems 
of  literattire  become  in  after-life!  In  our 
quiet  hours  we  call  up  selection  after 
selection  that  we  learned  in  early  youth 
— in  the  time  when  the  memory  is  most 
active.  Often  the  cloud  of  gloom  and 
despondency  which  overshadows  us  is 
dispelled  by  some  cheering  thought  of  a 
memory-gem.  These  acquisitions  of 
youthful  memory  are  the  last  to  quit  us. 
Feeble  age  may  so  impair  our  faculties 
that  we  are  unable  to  recall  the  incidents 
of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  can  readily  call 
up  and  recite  long  poems  and  prose 
selections  learned  in  childhood.  How 
we  especially  prize  those  old  hymns  which 
we  learned — without  a  book— just  from 
hearing  our  mothers  repeat  and  sing  them 
so  often,  and  because  they  were  so  pre- 
cious to  that  mother,  who  has  long  since 
passed  into  the  skies,  they  are  the  more 
sacred  to  us.  I  recall  the  vision  of  my 
own  dear  mother,  as  I  used  to  see  her, 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  toils  of  the 
day  were  over,  sitting  before  the  evening 
fire,  her  hands  not  even  then  idle,  but 
busy  in  knitting  for  those  she  loved,  as 
with  her  tired  eyes  closed,  from  which 
now  and  then  a  tear  of  joy  would  steal 
down  the  furrowed  cheek,  she  hummed 
that  old,  old  hymn, — 

«  The  Christian's  hope  is  a  glorious  hope — 
A  hope  throngh  Jesus  given; 
A  hope,  when  days  and  years  are  passed, 
We  aU  shall  meet  in  Heaven." 


This  is  p  gem  that  time  will  never 
e  ace  from  my  memory,  and  if  I  had  no 
o,.her  reason  for  embracing  the  Christian 
religion,  the  memory  of  my  mother,  as- 
sociated with  that  old  hymn,  would  be 
an  all-sufficient  one. 

In  conclusion:  There  is  no  mental 
measure  that  will  compute  the  benefit 
that  must  result  from  good  memory 
work  and  acquaintance  with  choice  litera- 
ture in  our  public  schools.  God  speed 
the  day  when  these  subjects  shall  receive 
the  attention  of  every  school  in  our  be- 
loved country! 

Brownsville^  Pa,^Janv4if)  r8,  i8gg. 


DR.  ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY. 


Mr.  J.  J.  FiNDLEY  was  evidently  one 
of  Doctor  Arnold's  pupils,  for  in  his 
biography  of  England's  greatest  master, 
he  writes  with  a  spirit  of  affectionate 
reverence  as  only  one  of  the  **  old  boys  " 
could.  American  readers  know  Doctor 
Arnold  mainly  through  '*  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby."  They  know  that  his  name 
stands  for  a  devotion  thpt  boys  do  not 
often  feel  toward  their  head-master.  For 
Doctor  Arnold  has  had  an  influence  over 
many  generations  of  students  such  as  no 
other  man  in  England  ever  had  before 
him,  and  we  may  well  ask,  *' What  was 
the  secret  of  his  power  ?' ' 

In  the  first  place  Dr.  Arnold's  life  was 
the  embodiment  of  one  of  his  sayings  that 
he  was  never  tired  of  repeating.  This 
was  the  order  of  his  theory  of  education : 
''  ist.  Religious  and  moral  principles. 
2d.  Gentlemanly  conduct.  3d.  Intel- 
lectual ability." 

His  constant  aim  was  to  make  his  boys 
first  good,  then  decent,  and  last  bright. 
Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics  were 
always  subordinated  to  honor.  Indeed, 
this  was  the  great  source  of  his  influence, 
that  he  always  put  his  boys  **  on  honor," 
thus  stimulating  their  growing  self- 
respect. 

**  Lying,  for  example,  to  the  masters," 
writes  Mr.  Findley,  '*he  made  a  great 
moral  ofiense ;  placing  implicit  confi- 
dence in  a  boy's  assertion,  and  then,  if  a 
falsehood  was  discovered,  punishing  it 
severely  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school, 
when  persisted  in,  with  expulsion. 

**  Even  in  the  lower  forms,  he  never 
seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  misconduct 
in  his  boys.  In  the  higher  forms  any 
further  proof  of  an  assertion  was  checked. 
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*  If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough .  0/ 
course^  I  believe  your  word  !*  So  the  boys 
used  to  say,  '  It's  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold 
a  lie  !    He  always  believes  one.'  " 

So.  in  the  same  direction,  he  used  to 
abhor  excessive  deference  to  ihe  public 
opinion  that  represented  the  worst  ele- 
ment, and  the  servile  submission  to  un- 
lawful authority  so  common  in  our 
schools.  One  of  his  favorite  texts  was 
*•  Fear  not,  nor  heed  one  another's  voices, 
butfear  and  heed  the  voice  of  God  only." 

Preaching,  teaching,  even  the  example 
of  the  head  master  himself,  would  often  be 
found  of  little  avail  to  check  this  moral 
cowardice  and  servility  to  the  opinion  of 
others.     "  Nothing  can  counteract  this," 


he  used  to  say,  "but  a  good  individual 
example  among  the  boys  themselves.'^ 
Christian  manliness  is  the  only  thing  im- 
possible to  ridicule,  for  that  which  is  ab- 
stract cannot  answer ;  but  character  is 
concrete,  and  is  unassailable  by  derision. 

"If  you  should  turn  out  ill,"  Doctor 
Arnold  once  said  with  trembling  lips  to  a 
boy  who  had  made  him  a  promise,  "  I 
think  it  would  break  my  heart." 

It  was  such  painstaking  and  tender 
solicitude  for  character  above  all  else 
that  made  this  man  the  'most  beloved 
teacher  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  love 
based  on  his  reverence  for  the  life  of 
Christ  and  belief  in  his  teachings. — 
Youih^s  Companion. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  flrtaM  thftn  in  the  ms. 

The  bird  it  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
laacct  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  lu  nest. 

Ye  mav  be  are  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock ;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye' re  sleeping  —Scotch  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
■afferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  bumble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.—i^il^. 

I  expect  to  pass  th  rough  th  is  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do.  or  anv  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  affaln. 
•^Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

N.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       ....      J.  p.  MeCASKEY. 

IET  us  make  our  Pennsylvania  contri- 
^  bution  to  the  Lafayette  Monument 
Fund  on  ** Washington's  Birthday*'  one 
of  which  the  old  State  need  not  be 
ashamed.  If  we  go  at  it  everywhere  in 
something  of  the  generous  spirit  that 
prompted  Lafayette  to  give  up  every- 
thing and  risk  life  and  fortune  in  our  be- 
half, we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  result, 
but  will  congratulate  ourselves  upon  it. 
Teachers  who  may  wish  to  have  an  inter- 
esting little  book  on  Lafayette  can  get  it 
from  the  Werner  Book  Company,  of  New 
York,  for  fifty  cents. 

We  are  glad  to  make  the  following  cor- 
rection requested  by  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Wag- 
ner, supervisory  principal  of  the  Chelten- 
ham district*  Montgomery  county.  The 
credit  was  given  as  reported  from  Wash- 
ington. Prof.  Wagner  writes  as  follows : 
**I  notice  in  your  report  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Lafayette  Memorial  Fund 


from  Pennsylvania  schools,  that  a  contri- 
bution of  $54.09  is  credited  to  Montgom- 
ery  county.  That  is  the  amount  which 
this  township  contributed,  as  our  receipt 
from  Commissioner  Peck  will  show.  This 
amount  was  raised  by  our  children  on 
October  19th — the  originally  designated 
date— and  promptly  forwarded.  We  re- 
gret  the  error  through  which  credit  is 
withheld,  and  a§k  you  kindly  to  make 
correction.  Justice  to  the  temporary  cus- 
todians of  such  funds  seems  to  me  to  de- 
mand the  greatest  care  in  recording  and 
acknowledging  remittances ;  carelessness 
in  these  matters  may  create  suspicion  on 
unjust  grounds,  and  must  hurt  the  move- 
ment in  the  long  run,  as  a  desire  for  credit 
closely  follows  the  accomplished  deed." 

Deputy  Supt.  Houck  writes:  **I  have 
read  several  times  what  you  have  said  of 
Mr.  Hickok  and  his  work.  It  isn't  a  bit 
too  strong.  I  knew  him  intimately,  had 
him  at  my  institutes.  In  my  opinion, 
none  surpassed  him  as  a  platform  speaker. 
He  was  also  a  good  lawyer.  In  short,  he 
was  a  great  Superintendent.  I  am  very 
glad  for  the  beautiful  tribute  you  have 
put  on  record  for  our  old  friend." 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
February  21st.  22d  and  23d.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  the  following  topics  to 
be  discussed  by  the  gentlemen  named : 
**  Public  Lands  and  Public  Education," 
State  Superintendent  Prettyman,  of  Mary- 
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land;  **The  Unseen  Force  in  Character 
making,*'  Supervisor  Martin,  Boston ; 
'*  Waste  in  Education,"  Supt.  Maxwell, 
New  York;  **The  Training  of  Teachers 
for  Secondary  Schools/'  Dean  Russell, 
Teachers'  College,  New  York;  **Eflacient 
and  Inefficient  Teachers,"  Supt.  Soldan, 
St.  Louis;  **  What  the  Superintendent  is 
Not,"  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston;  **  How  the 
Superintendent  can  make  Good  Teachers 
out  of  Poor  Ones,"  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  **The 
Implications  and  Applications  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Self  Activity  in  Education,"  Prof. 
Tompkins,  of  the  University  of  Illinois; 
'*To  what  Extent  Should  a  High  School 
Pupil  be  Allowed  to  Elect  His  Work?" 
Supt.  Steele,  Galesburg;  **  Shall  the  Sexes 
and  Classes  have  the  Same  Course  of 
Study  in  the  Schools?"  Supt.  Goss,  In- 
dianapolis; **The  Director  as  a  Factor  in 
Education,"  Supt.  Hamilton,  Allegheny; 
**Some  Neglected  Factors  and  Forgotten 
Facts,"  Dr.  Mendenhall,  of  Worcester. 
Pennsylvania  is  on  the  programme  and  will 
be  well  represented  in  the  membership. 


A  PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  January  16, 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  ojf 
the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  and  the  Forestry  Committee 
of  the  New  Century  Club.  The  question 
under  discussion  was  the  importance  of 
immediate  action  toward  the  locating  and 
setting  apart  of  the  three  forest  reserva- 
tions authorized  by  the  last  Legislature. 
Mr.  John  Birkinbine  presided,  and  the 
importance  of  prompt  action  was  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Dr. 
Benj amine  Lee,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Rothrock,  Commissioner  of  Forestry. 
New  York  is  very  far  ahead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  this  good  work  for  the  future  of 
the  State.  We  have  in  Dr.  Rothrock  an 
ideal  man  for  its  practical  direction  here. 

We  like  to  get  a  good  letter  from  a 
good  man,  and  this  from  Dr.  S.  H. 
Alhro,  principal  of  the  Mansfield  State 
Normal  School,  answers  both  conditions, 
he  being  one  of  the  very  best  Normal 
School  men  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
rare  privilege  for  a  student  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  principal.  He 
writes  under  date  of  January  7th:  **I 
hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
portrait  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  for  this 
school.  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my 
thanks  for  the  personal  services  you  have 


rendered  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
State,  by  using  your  energies  and  influ- 
ence in  the  distribution  of  these  pictures, 
and  I  desire  you,  if  a  fit  occasion  offers 
itself,  to  express  my  appreciation  and  that 
of  the  authorities  of  this  school  to  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  for  this  gift." 

The  publishers  of  TheAtlanticMonihly^ 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  announce  a  special 
rate  to  new  subscribers  of  fifty  cents  for  a 
trial  subscription  for  three  numbers.  The 
Atlantic  never  was  stronger  or  better  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  this  ofler  affords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  new  readers  to 
know  this  sterling  magazine. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Herr  writes,  **I  am  in  receipt 
of  six  portraits  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes^ 
for  which  accept  the  thanks  of  our  Board. 
They  will  be  neatly  framed  for  our 
schools  not  already  supplied.  Not  only 
our  school  houses,  but  the  home  of  every 
staunch  friend  of  the  common  wschools, 
should  have  one  of  his  portraits  adorn 
their  walls.  May  the  good  people  of  our 
State  never  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  to  this  great  man." 


A  STRANGE  PROPOSITION. 


OF  the  citizens  of  one  borough  it  is  re- 
ported that  they  are  considering  the 
propriety  of  shortening  the  school  term 
(which  is  now  only  eight  months)  for 
the  purpose  of  paving  the  streets.  Of  the 
Supervisor  of  one  township  it  is  said 
that  he  even  asked  the  directors  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  school  appropria- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
highways.  We  raise  the  question,  Where 
are  the  mothers?  Do  they  think  more  of 
their  carpets  than  they  do  of  their  chil- 
dren ?  Why  are  they  not  up  in  arms  at 
the  thought  of  abridging  the  school  privi- 
leges of  their  children  for  the  sake  of  pav- 
ing the  streets?  There  is  a  song  which 
relates  how  the  farmers  visit  their  barns 
to  see  their  horses  and  cows  and  sheep, 
but  they  never  visit  the  schools.  The 
insinuation  is  that  they  are  more  con- 
cerned about  their  horses  and  cows  and^ 
sheep  than  about  their  children.  In  early 
life  the  writer  frequently  heard  the  charge 
against  certain  people  that  they  think 
more  of  their  cattle  than  they  do  of  their 
children;  otherwise  their  barns  would  not. 
be  so  superior   to    their  school-houses- 
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Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  streets  have 
displaced  the  cattle  in  the  affections  of 
some  of  our  citizens,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren occupy  second  or  third  place  in  the 
hearts  of  these  people?  These  things 
remind  one  of  the  proi>6sition  to  cut 
down  the  school  appropriation  in  order 
to  rebuild  the  State  Capitol.  To  expect 
the  children  to  rebuild  a  public  edifice 
destroyed  by  fire  is  on  a  par  with  expect- 
ing children  to  pave  the  streets  by  cur- 
tailing their  school  privileges. 

Great  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  by  certain  dema- 
gogues who  have  made  some  of  our  peo- 
ple believe  that  they  are  the  most  thor- 
oughly tax-ridden  subjects  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Under  this  impression  the 
aim  has  been  to  cut  down  taxes  some- 
where. Unable  to  reach  the  levy  of 
county  taxes,  or  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  the  prisons  whose  occupants  could  be 
boarded  and  kept  at  a  first-class  hotel  for 
less  money,  and  unwilling  to  cut  down 
the  taxes  for  public  roads  in  the  im- 
provements on  which  they  can  earn  their 
tax,  if  not  something  in  cash,  they  have 
cut  down  the  taxes  within  reach,  namely, 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools.  In  this  tendency  we  find  a 
partial  explanation  for  the  strange  fact 
that  the  teachers  have  not  been  helped 
by  the  increase  of  the  State  Appropria- 
tion, and  for  the  still  stranger  fact  that 
some  teachers  receive  for  their  year's 
teaching  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
maintaining  a  pauper  at  the  county 
almshouse. 

Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Eng- 
land have  large  standing  armies  and 
immense  navies  to  maintain.  The  in- 
terest on  their  public  debt  is  immense. 
Their  taxation  is  much  higher  than  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Yet  many  believe 
that  they  give  their  people  superior  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  that  this  accounts 
for  the  victories  they  have  won  in  supply- 
ing many  of  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 
If  the  com|>etition  with  these  nations  has 
made  the  times  hard  for  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  to-day,  how  much  harder  will 
the  times  be  for  their  children  in  the  next 
century  if  they  do  not  get  school  facilities 
equal  to  those  offered  to  the  children  of 
other  communities,  of  other  common- 
wealths, of  other  nations?  Is  it  credible 
that  the  tax*  ridden  nations  of  Europe  can 
maintain  better  schools  than  a  State  like 
Pennsylvania,  blessed  with  untold  wealth 
in  soil,  ores,  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas. 


with  incomparable  facilities  for  trade, 
commerce  and  manufactures?  Is  it  not 
a  shame  that  the  tax-ridden  nations  of 
Europe  should  be  supposed  to  offer  more 
and  better  schooling  to  their  children 
than  communities  which  feel  rich  enough 
to  undertake  the  paving  of  their  streets? 
Or  is  there  jobbery  back  of  all  this,  as 
there  was  in  some  districts  where  the 
school  funds  were  used  to  purchase 
blocks  and  relief  maps  at  extravagant 
prices  ?  Let  us  have  good  schools  rather 
than  paved  streets. 


TWO  GOOD  SCHOOL  MEN.      . 


HIS  Excellency  Governor  Stone  has 
appointed  two  active  school  men  as 
his  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
his  Attorney-General.  The  first  of  these, 
Hon,  W.  W.  Griest,  is  not  yet  forty  years 
of  age.  We  remember  him  very  pleas^ 
antly  as  a  live,  earnest  lad  in  the  Boys' 
High  School  of  Lancaster.  Prom  there 
he  went  to  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Millersville,  where  he  graduated  with 
distinction  in  1876.  His  next  three  years 
were  spent  as  teacher  in  East  Donegal 
and  Mt.  Joy  townships,  Lancaster  county. 
From  1879  to  1887  he  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  publication  of  the  Lan- 
caster Inquirer^  proving  himself  a  bright, 
forceful  writer.  In  1 887  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Clerk  to  the  County  Commissioners, 
a  position  which  he  has  filled  since  that 
time.  He  quickly  proved  himself  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  place,  and,  almost 
from  the  first  day  of  entrance  upon  his 
multifarious  duties,  he  has  been  an  in- 
valuable assistant  to  the  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Griest  has  always  taken  a  marked 
interest  in  educational  matters,  and  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Lancaster  City  School  Board,  and 
one  of  its  most  active  and  useful  members. 
His  ability  has  received  recognition  firom 
various  sources.  He  has  for  several  years 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Association  of  County 
Commissioners.  He  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Tax  Revision 
Commission ;  and  has  held  important  po- 
sitions in  the  political  field.  It  is  more 
than  sixty  years  since  his  predecessor 
from  Lancaster,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  was  appointed  to  the  same  high 
office.  As  then,  so  now,  one  of  the  ablest 
young  men  in  the  county  was  called.  He 
served  the  State  with  distinction.    We 
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think  Mr.  Griest  will  also  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Secretaries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  our  history,  and  we  con- 
gratulate both  himself  and  the  State  upon 
his  appointment 

Hon,  John  P.  Elkin,  the  new  Attorney- 
General,  was  born  in  Indiana  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  i860,  and  is  a  few 
months  younger  than  Mr.  Griest.  While 
he  was  a  lad  his  father  organized  the 
first  industry  to  manufacture  tin-plate  in 
this  country — the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company,  in  Wellsville,  Ohio — and  for 
two  years  the  son  worked  at  manual 
labor  as  a  mill  hand.  During  this  time 
he  spent  his  nights  in  study.  When  he 
returned  to  his  native  county  he  became 
a  teacher  in  the  common  schools.  He 
taught  his  first  school  before  he  wa:s  six- 
teen years  of  age.  He  continued  teach- 
ing during  the  winter  and  attending 
school  in  the  summer  for  five  years,  at 
which  time  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  selected  as  the  professor 
of  an  academy,  and  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  in  academic  work.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  graduated  at  the  head  of 
a  class  of  129.  While  yet  a  student  his 
friends  announced  him  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislature  in  Indiana  county.  He 
conducted  his  campaign  while  pursuing 
his  studies  at  the  University  by  writing 
letters  to  his  constituents,  and  was  nom- 
inated by  popular  vote  at  the  primaries 
by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a 
candidate  in  this  county  up  to  that  time. 
He  came  into  the  Legislature  of  1885  as 
the  junior  member,  and  has  since  been 
prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Indiana  Mr. 
Klkin  was  elected  school  director,  and 
for  many  years  was  President  of  the 
School  Board  of  Indiana.  In  1887  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  his  Alma  Mater,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  served  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  In  1892  Lafayette  College 
conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  degree. 
In  1897  the  School  Directors'  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  elected  him  President. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  system  of  the 
State,  either  as  pupil,  student,  teacher, 
director  or  trustee,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  The  schools  of  the  State 
will  have  no  better  friends  than  Governor 
Stone  and  these  two  leading  members  of 
his  administration. 


TOO  MUCH  MACHINE. 


IP  State  Supt.  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  is  a 
good  judge  of  good  work  in  the  school 
room,  there  are  some  places  in  New  York- 
city  and  Brooklyn  that  can  be  made- 
better  for  boys  and  girls  to  live  in  while" 
absent  from  home  during  certain  hours- 
of  the  day,  and  supposed  to  be  **at- 
school."  We  hear  much  these  day^  ©f* 
the  great  advance  in  modem  method'i?,^ 
the  perfection  of  school  machinery,  the 
comprehensive  programme  that  would 
make  the  average  youth  proficient  in 
well-nigh  everything.  The  blare  of  the 
trumpets  is  everywhere.  We  get  used  to 
it,  and  have  little  doubt  that  the  school 
millennium  is  at  hand.  Then  comes 
some  educational  bear  sauntering  along, 
and  snuffing  about,  and  he  paws  down 
our  house  of  slender  lath  and  staff"  and 
shingles,  and  we  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  a  substantial  log  cabin  wouldn't  be 
better  to  live  in.  The  New  York  Herald 
gives  the  following  spicy  endorsement  as 
the  result  of  an  interview  of  a  reporter 
with  Supt.  Kirk : 

**  New  York  has  theoretically  the  best 
system,'*  he  said,  "but  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  are  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 

**One  should  visit  New  York  to  learn 
what  to  avoid,  and  to  see  what  the 
schools  of  Missouri  cities  may  drift  into 
if  ever  th€y  fall  under  the  blighting  in- 
fluence of  political  or  commercial  sdiool 
boards.  Talk  about  provincialism!  The 
most  mechanical,  hide-bound,  stupidly 
self-satisfied  school  teachers  I  ever  met 
were  in  some  of  the  large  grammar 
schools  of  New  York.  These  people  are 
unaware  of  the  educational  advances 
made  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 

**  They  have  settled  down  into  a  regime 
as  unchangeable  as  the  worst  caste  sys- 
tem of  the  Orient.  Instruction  is  meas- 
ured out  by  rule,  and  by  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  school  board. 

"  Its  education  is  a  barren  scheme  of 
recipes  and  prescriptions.  Lifeless  uni- 
formity is  everywhere.  Shameless  dog- 
matism and  formal  imitation  crush  out  of 
the  children  every  semblance  of  spon- 
taneity. Repression  is  dominant.  The 
children  are  taught  as  parrots,  or  worked 
as  so  many  manikins.  Some  Brooklyn 
teachers  took  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to 
me  their  new  (?)  method  of  teaching 
reading.  This  I  found  to  be  an  abstract, 
mechanical,  phonetic  device,  which,  in 
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its  essentials,  was  worn  threadbare  in  the 
uperficial  courses  of  county  institutions 
in  Missouri  and  Iowa  twenty  years  ago. 

**  These  New  York  teachers  have  no 
hoiizon,  and  seemingly  no  choice  or  hope. 
They  have  abdicated  their  will  power. 
They  are  oblivious  to  the  great  thought- 
world  outside  of  themselves  and  the 
board  of  education. 

**They  need  to  be  born  again.  The 
anomaly  is  marvelous  that  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan city  on  the  continent  should 
be  plague  stricken  by  having  its  children 
subjected  to  the  antiquated  regime  of  my- 
opic pedagogues  who  are  unconscious  of 
the  isolation  forced  on  them  by  an  omnip- 
wOtent  and  irrational  political  machine.'' 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  ninth  annual  convention  of  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents  of  the 
estate  will  be  held  in  the  High  School 
•building,  at  Harrisburg,  beginning  Feb- 
xuary  28th,  at  9  :  30  a.  m.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  programme  by  the  Executive 
Committee  is  well  under  way,  and  so  far 
as  completed  will  be  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  Address  of  Welcome,  by  Prof.  L. 
S.  Shimmell,  of  Harriyburg ;  Ref^ponse, 
by  Supt.  Lewis  A.  Beardsley,  of  Milton ; 
Inaugural  Address  on  **Fads,**  by  the 
President,  Supt.  Gto.  J.  Luckey,  Pitts- 
burg; **The  General  Teachers*  Meeting 
and  Grade  Conference,"  by  Supt.  L.  E. 
McGinnes,  of  Steel  ton  ;  **The  Annual 
Institute."  by  Supt.  Charles  Lo'^e,  Wil- 
liamsport;  *' Classifying  and  Grading 
City  Schools,"  by  Supt.  E.  E.  Miller,  of 
Bradford;  ** Literature  in  the  Schools," 
by  Supt.  Addition  Jones,  of  West  Chester; 
Lecture  by  Rev.  Geo.  Edward  Reed, 
LLD..  President  of  Dickinson  College; 
**  The  Evils  of  Free  Text- Books  and  How 
to  Remedy  Them,"  by  Supt.  Atreus  Wan- 
ner, of  York;  '*  Making  of  a  High  School 
Course  of  Study."  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Baer, 
rof  Harrisburg.  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  wiU  ad- 
'dress  the  convention  at  some  convenient 
hour.  The  programme  wi.l  be  completed 
in  a  few  days  and  will  be  sent  to  super- 
intendents and  others.  An  invitation 
is  extended  to  county  superintendents, 
all  presidents  of  colleges,  principals  of  nor- 
mal schools,  high  schools,  and  others. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  State 
School  Directors*  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  same  place  March  ist,  and  con- 


tinue  in  session  two  days.  Inasmuch  as 
the  programme  of  this  large  and  energetic 
body  will  contain  subjects  that  are  of 
vital  interest  to  Superintendents,  it  was 
thought  well  to  arrange  the  time  of  the 
meeting  so  that  all  interested  iiiould  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  both  conven- 
tions. All  Superintendents  and  others 
desiring  orders  for  reduced  railroad  fare 
can  use  those  intended  for  the  Directors' 
Convention,  and  will  apply  to  Mr.  I.  A. 
Cleaver,  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  for  them,  en- 
closing a  two-cent  stamp  and  giving  the 
names  of  the  roads  to  be  passed  over. 
These  orders  will  be  good  going  from 
Febuary  27  to  March  2  and  returning  to 
March  5.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Bolton  House,  where  the  rates  will  be 
$2.50  per  day  (single),  or  $2  00  (double). 
The  rates  at  Hotel  Columbus  and  at  the 
Hershey  House  will  be  $1.50  per  day. 


A  GOOD  REPORT. 


THE  report  of  the  Educational  Commis- 
sion of  eleven  representative  citizens 
of  Chicago,  appointed  about  a  year  ago  by 
Mayor  Harrison,  to  investigate  the  school 
affairs  of  that  city,  contains  250  pages, 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  wealth  of  data 
carefully  collected  and  arranged.  It 
recommends  some  radical  changes  in  the 
system  of  schools;  first  of  all  that  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Education 
be  reduced  from  twenty-one  to  eleven, 
and  that  the  term  of  office  be  lengthened 
from  three  years  to  four.  The  number  of 
committees  is  recommended  to  be  re- 
duced to  three — one  each  for  the  educa- 
tional, the  business  and  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Board,  whose  functions 
shall  be  purely  legislative,  while  the 
executive  work  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  and  the 
business  manager.  These  men  are  to  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  six  ytars,  and 
can  be  removed  only  for  cause  on  written 
charges  by  a  two-thirds  vote  cf  the  entire 
Board.  Subject  to  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  Board,  they  are  to  have  the 
direction  of  the  detail  work  of  their  re- 
spective departments.  The  appointment 
of  teachers,  the  choice  of  text  books  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  coune  of  study 
are  to  rest  primarily  with  the  superin- 
tendent. The  examination  of  teachers  is 
provided  for  by  three  special  examiners, 
acting  with  the  superintendent  and  one 
of  his  assistants.     At  present,  says  the 
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report,  the  concurrence  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil with  the  Board  of  Education  is  essen- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  sites  and  the 
erection  of  buildings.  This  plan*  it  de- 
clares, has  proved  an  almost  universal 
failure  in  American  cities,  and  the  Com- 
mission recommends  giving  these  powers 
to  the  Board  of  Education  alone,  and 
adding  to  them  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  I/)cal  committees  of  six  mem- 
bers are  recommended,  whose  function 
will  be  to  exercise  an  oversight  of  not 
more  than  ten  schools  each  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  city.  Additional  manual 
training  schools,  a  commercial  high 
school  and  the  introduction  of  kinder- 
gartens are  suggested,  and  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  evening  schools  and  a 
broadening  of  the  course  of  study  are 
urged,  supplemented  with  a  system  of 
free  evening  lectures  for  adults.  To  im- 
prove the  teaching  force,  a  salary 
schedule  is  suggested,  with  a  scheme  of 
promotion  which  shall  recognize  not 
only  length  of  service,  but  also  proved 
efficiency  and  advancing  scholarship. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  has  aroused 
very  general  interest  in  Chicago,  and  has 
secured  the  strong  approval  of  those  most 
familiar  with  the  present  situation. 


DIRECTORS'  CONVENTION. 


Thb  following  is  the  programme  of 
the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Association  of  School 
Directors,  to  be  held  at  the  High  School 
building,  in  Harrisburg,  March  i  and  2. 

WEDNBSDA.Y,   MARCH   1ST. 

1.30  P.  M. — Registry  of  Delegates.  Elder 
Peeler,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  H.  H. 
Rice,  Treasurer. 

2.00 — I 'raver.    Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler,  Keim,  Pa. 

2.10— Address  of  Welcome.  Mayor  J.  D. 
Patterson,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2.25— Response.  I.  A.  Cleaver,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man Executive  Committee. 

2.35— President's  Address.  H.  H.  Hubbert, 
Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

2.50— Greetings  from  His  Excellency  Gov. 
William  A.  Stone. 

3. 10— Announcement  of  Committees. 

3.15— What  Causes  should  be  Sufficient  to 
Demand  a  Change  of  Text-Books,  and  what  In- 
fluences Should  Govern  a  Director  in  Voting 
for  Any  Particular  Book.  Messrs.  D.  F.  Fort- 
ncy,  Centre  county;  C.  D.  Phipps,  Venango, 
and  David  Vetter.  Schuylkill. 

4.15 -What  Shall  be  Done  to  Emphasize  and 
Enforce  our  Previous  Declaration  that  No  Dis- 
trict Shall  Receive  More  from  the  Sute  than  It 
Collects  in   Taxes    from  its  Citizens?     Hon. 


Hugh  Crilly,  Lehigh  county  ;  F.  J.  Kooser, 
Somerset  county,  and  J.  Hamilton  Small,  York 
county. 

5.00— Afljourntnent. 

7.30— Should  we  have  Closer  Supervision  of 
our  Schools  by  District  Superintendents,  and 
How  ?  Miss  Anna  Bodler,  Supt.  Potter  county; 
G.  E.  Hagenbach,  Lycoming  county,  and  Chas. 
C.  Pratt,  Susquehanna  county. 

8.15— Address:  A  Good  Director  and  His 
Duty  To-day  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

9.15 — Remarks.  Rev.  Wm.  Richards,  Forest 
county. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  2. 

9.00  A.  M.— Prayer,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Brown. 

9.10— How  Can  Public  School  Libraries  be 
Organized  and  Used  so  as  to  Meet  the  Needs  of 
the  Pupils  as  well  as  the  Citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict? Prof.  Wm.  H.  Day.  Harrisburg  ;  J.  K. 
Wildman,  Bucks  county,  and  Prof.  Geo.  Becht, 
Muncy,  Pa. 

9.45— Should  Onr  Normal  Schools  do  More 
Pedagogical  and  less  Preparatory  and  Academic 
Work  ?  Prof.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Crawford  county; 
Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Indiana  county,  and  F.  J. 
Kimble,  Wayne  county 

11.00 — Is  there  Need  for  More  High  Schools 
throughout  our  State,  and  what  Can  and  what 
Should  they  do  in  Preparing  Teachers  ?  Prof. 
J.  B.  Richey,  Beaver  county  ;  H.  H.  Rice,  Mc- 
Keancountv,  and  Dr.  D.W.  Kennedy,  Pottsville. 

12.00— Adjournment. 

1:30  P.  M. —Rural  Sanitation.  H.  H.  Quimby, 
Montgomery  county,  T.  W.  Dick.  Cambria 
county,  and  J.  MacBarnett,  Perry  county. 

2:20— Should  Teachers*  Salaries  be  Graded  by 
Experience,  Capability  and  Success,  and  Grade 
of  School  Work?  H.  P.  Green,  Delaware 
county.  Dr.  H.  S.  McConnell,  New  Brighton, 
Pa.,  and  Miss  Louisa  D.  Baggs,  Supt..  Bristol,  Pa. 

3:20— Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 

3:45 — Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

4:15 — Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations, 
and  Election  of  officers. 

4:30-  Question  Box  Opened.  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
SchaeflFer. 

5:00— Adjournment. 

7 :30— Manual  Training.  Address  by  Prof.  W. 
L.  Saver.  Central  Manual  Training  School, 
Philadelphia. 

8: 10 -Physical  Training.  Address  by  Dr.  C. 
E.  Ehringer,  West  Chester  State  NormafSchooL 

8:50— Comparative  Study  of  School  S\ stems. 
Address  by  Hon.  Nathan  C.  SchaefFef,  Supt 
Public  Instruction. 

9:30 — Free  Parliament. 

]  0:00— Adjournment. 

In  connection  with  the  work  outlined  as 
above,  Mr.  Cleaver,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  has  given  it 
most  earnest  and  active  attention,  says: 
*'The  programme  is  very  full,  although 
the  sessions  of  this  meeting  are  increased 
from  three  to  five.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  run  it  on  schedule  time.  All  those 
who  open  the  discussions  have  agreed  to 
do  so  in  not  over  fifteen-minute  speeches 
or  papers;  those  who  follow,  either  named 
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or  annamed,  will  confine  themselves  to 
not  over  ten  minutes,  as  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  on  schedule  time  in  order  to 
get  through.  The  Executive  Committee 
ave  worked  hard  to  have  all  arrange- 
ments perfected  in  ample  time.  By  Feb- 
ruary 15th  the  programmes,  with  orders 
for  excursion  tickets,  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  delegates,  which  will  enable  them 
to  prepare  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects with  brief  and  terse  remarks.  A 
large  attendance,  and  a  deep  interest, 
from  commencement  to  close,  is  antici- 
pated, which  may  make  this  meeting  even 
more  profitable  than  any  of  the  previous 
most  excellent  and  beneficial  meetings. 
Our  aim  is  to  have  every  county,  city  and 
borough  in  our  State  represented." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Room  will  be  occupied  on  the  1st 
and  2d  of  March,  the  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  High  School  building.  At  1 1  a.  m. 
on  Wednesday  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  will  be  at  the  entrance 
to  the  High  School  Drawing  Room  to 
register  delegates,  receive  the  annual  fee 
of  fifty  cents,  and  give  information  as  to 
hotels  and  private  U>arding- houses.  The 
rates  of  the  hotels  are  as  follows :  Com- 
monwealth and  Lochiel,  $2.50  to  $3.00; 
the  Bolton,  $2.00  to  $2.50;  Columbus  and 
Hershey,  $1.50;  the  Central,  $1.25  to 
$1*50;  private  boarding-houses,  $1.00  per 
day.  Any  delegate  who  desires  to  secure 
quarters  in  advance  should  address  one 
of  these  hotels,  or,  if  private  board  is  pre- 
ferred, address  Supt.  L.  O.  Poose,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  who  will  arrange  for  it  and 
notify  delegates  of  the  location.  Those 
who  prefer  to  leave  these  accommodations 
until  their  arrival,  can  obtain  information 
at  the  High  School  building,  or  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
the  Bolton  House. 

Card  orders  for  two-cent  excursion 
rates  over  all  trunk  lines  are  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  out  with  the  programme  of 
convention,  on  February  15th,  to  all  who 
will  send  to  Mr.  I.  A.  Cleaver,  Chairman, 
Ardmore,  Pa.,  the  names,  number  of 
tickets  required  and  route  over  which 
persons  desiring  to  come  will  travel. 
Forty-six   counties   have  already  re- 

¥)rted  with  the  names  of  their  delegates, 
here  are  yet  a  number  of  counties,  cities 
and  boroughs  that  are  known  to  have 
appointed  delegates  who  have  not  yet 
reported.  These  should  do  so  at  once. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  and  much 
satisfaction  expressed  in  the  coming  con- 


vention, and  the  programme  outlined  in 
January  number  of  The  School  JaumaL 

The  Executive  Committee  express 
themselves  as  greatly  indebted  to  Supt. 
L.  O.  Foose,  Hon.  J.  P.  Elkin,  Dr. 
Schae£fer,  and  Secretaries  Peeler  and 
Wickersham  for  their  assistance  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
convention. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny— Supt.  Hamilton:  I  attended 
an  unusually  large  number  of  educational 
meetings  during  December.  At  all  of  these 
meetings  the  instruction  was  provided  by 
local  talent,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  the 
one  held  in  Duauesne,  where  Dr.  O  F.  Cor- 
son, of  Ohio,  delivered  his  lecture  on  "Pub- 
lic Criticism  of  the  Public  School  Teacher.'' 
Like  all  his  efforts  it  was  a  masterly  one, 
and  was  thorou^^hly  enjoyed  by  the  very 
large  audience  of  teachers  and  parents  pres- 
ent. On  December  24th,  we  dedicated  a 
handsome  new  school-house  in  West  Deer 
township.  This  is  only  a  country  school* 
but  a  model.  Five  Farmers'  Institutes  were 
held  in  the  county  during  the  month.  We 
were  present  at  the  educational  sessions  and 
took  part  in  the  work. 

Beaver — Supt.  Moore:  During  the  month 
of  December  a  local  institute  was  held  in 
Hookstown,  one  in  Beaver,  and  the  annual 
county  institute.  Though  we  have  had 
many  excellent  institutes  in  our  past  his- 
tory, the  one  just  closed  is  spoken  of  by  the 
"  old-timers  "  as  the  best  ever  held  in  Beaver 
county.  The  corps  of  instructors  was  first- 
class,  consisting  of  Drs.  N.  C.  Schaefter, 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Lincoln  HuUey,  Hon. 
O.  T.  Corson,  and  Prof.  F.  H.  Green. 

Bedford— Supt,  Potts:  On  account  of  the 
small-pox  scare,  the  schools  were  badly 
broken  up  in  December,  many  of  them  dosed 
for  a  large  part  of  the  month. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  The  two-story  brick 
building  at  Millmont,  near  Reading,  was 
burned  to  the  eround.  The  two  schools  had 
over  iijo  pupils  enrolled.  In  the  primary 
grade  five  different  nationalities  were  repre- 
sented. The  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin. 
The  school  board  contemplates — and  very 
wisely  too— erecting  a  four -room  building* 
The  schools  have  been  re  opened  in  tempor- 
ary quarters.  The  teachers  are  H.  E.  Hil- 
b«t  and  Francis  Steltz. 

Bucks — Supt.  Slotter:  The  teachers  and 
directors  of  Durham  held  an  interesting  and 
largely- attended  meeting  called  a  ''Parents' 
Meeting."  The  exercises  reflected  credit 
upon  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  A  suc- 
cessful local  institute  was  held  at  South* 
ampton.  Notwithstanding  the  threatening 
weather  and  bad  roads,  the  attendance  was 
large.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  new 
school-house  was  taxed  to  its  utmost.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  evening  session  from 
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admission  fees  were  applied  to  the  school 
libraiy  lund.  For  several  years  the  schools 
of  Sellersville,  W.  Reiff  Nauman,  principal, 
have  been  making  rapid  strides  in  securing 
a  well-stocked  library  for  the  use  of  the  t>u- 
pils  and  alumni  of  the  schools.  The  first 
step  was  made  by  the  alumni  of  the  high 
school,  when  they  presented  forty  volumes 
to  the  school.  Tnis  was  followed  by  two 
hundred  volumes  procured  with  funds  real- 
ized from  a  lecture  course,  and  donations  by 
pupils,  classes,  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
schools.  Two  hundred  more  volumes  were 
added  as  a  gift  from  the  stockholders  of  the 
town  library.  Then  by  holding  annual  lec- 
ture courses  enough  funds  were  obtained  to 
add  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  volumes. 
By  constant  additions  from  various  sources, 
the  number  was  increased  to  nearly  eight 
hundred.  This  forms  a  fine  nucleus  of  an 
ever-increasing  library,  of  which  the  schools 
are  justly  proud.  Besides  the  library  proper, 
there  is  a  reference  library  in  the  high  school, 
consisting  of  the  International  Cyclopedia, 
Students'  Cyclopedia,  works  on  history,  the 
sciences,  and  tne  poets — one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes.  This  is  in  constant  use. 
On  every  Friday,  an  hour  is  set  apart  for 
library  use,  for  the  taking  out  and  returning 
of  books.  A  librarian  keeps  a  record  of  the 
books  read  and  frequently  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  write  essays  on  what  they  have 
read. 

BuTLBR — Supt.  Cheeseman:  I  was  present 
at  local  institutes  held  at  Unionville,  West 
Liberty  and  Sarversville.  The  interest 
manifested  by  the  citizens  and  the  character 
of  the  work  done  b;^  the  teachers  and  pu|>ils 
indicate  a  spirit  of  improvement.  The  citi- 
zens of  Knob  district  in  Buffalo  township 
raised  funds  and  purchased  a  600  lb.  bell  for 
their  school.  Ouier  schools  in  the  town- 
ship are  doing  the  same.  Bells  are  becom- 
ing very  common  throughout  the  county. 

Cambria— Supt.  Gibson:  There  is  a 
noticeable  improvement  this  year  in  the 
care  of  text-books  and  supplies.  Several 
districts  ptpvided  supplementary  reading  at 
the  beginning  of  this  term,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  both  children  and  par- 
ents are  reading  these  books.  Up  to  the 
first  of  DecemMr  I  had  officially  visited 
^«'\bout  one-half  of  the  schools  in  the  county. 
I  found  the  teachers,  with  few  exceptions, 
doing  hard,  earnest  work.  Good  local  in- 
stitutes have  been  held  in  several  of  the  dis- 
tricts. Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
others  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  term. 

Columbia— Supt.  Miller:  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  successful.  For  instructors  we 
had  Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  J.  W.  Redway, 
Lincoln  Hulley,  J.  B.  DeMotte,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Ford,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hammer  and  Andrew 
Grayden,  M.  D.  The  work  of  the  week  with 
such  an  excellent  corps  of  instructors  was, 
of  course,  first  class.  Judging  from  the 
orderly  and  attentive  spirit  of  uie  teachers 
much  was  accomplished. 

Crawford— Supt.  Mixer:  The  county 


;  institute  was  the  great  feature  of  the  month. 

j  Our  instructors  were  Supt.  C.  C,  Miller,  of 

I  Lima,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole  and  Prof. 

!  J.  G.  Daly,  of  New  York,  Supt.  Missimer,  of 

I  Erie,  Miss  Alice  Tucker,  ot  Edinboro,  and 

Miss  Margaret  McCloskey.   The  instruction 

was  ^ood,  and  the  institute  as  a  whole  was 

a  decided  success. 

Ei*K— Supt.  Sweeney :  The  county  insti- 
tute was  a  decided  success  in  every  way. 
The  educational  feeling  is  good  throughout 
the  county  and  the  schools,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  in  excellent  shape. 

Erie— Supt.  Morrison:  Twenty  local  in- 
stitutes and  educational  meetings  were  held 
during  the  month  of  December. 

Fayette— Supt.  Porter:  Dunbar  township 
is  erecting  a  new  building  of  four  rooms, 
intended  to  accommodate  several  schools 
combined  into  a  graded  school.  The  house 
will  be  finished  by  January  ist.  North 
Union  opened  four  additional  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  term .  This  is  the 
banner  township  m  the  matter  of  increase  of 
schools,  duiing  the  last  five  years  the  in- 
crease being  94  per  cent.  Local  institutes 
throughout  the  county  are  maintaining  their 
usual  degree  of  interest. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  All,  or  nearly 
all,  of  our  schools  seem  to  be  in  pretty  good 
working  order.  The  percentage  of  poor 
work  is  becoming  smaller  each  year.  Teach- 
ers are  not  pushing  local  institutes  as  usual. 
The  county  institute  was  successful  in  prac- 
tical work  and  in  its  uplifting  and  inspiring 
influence  upon  the  teachers.  Whether  we 
gain  as  much  in  average  efficiency  over  last 
year  as  that  did  over  tne  preceding  year,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  smallpox  scare,  or 
craze,  is  doing  untold  injury  to  the  schools. 
Greene— Supt.  Hopton:  I  am  pleased  to 
report  the  schools  of  the  county  m  a  flour- 
isning  condition.  Never  have  I  known  such 
harmony  as  now  prevails  in  almost  every 
district.  The  number  of  schools  has  in- 
creased from  215  to  220.  Three  new  modem 
houses  have  been  built  and  equipped  with 
good  furniture  and  apparatus  during  the 
winter.  Educational  meetings  are  well  at- 
tended by  teachers  and  patrons. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick:  Thursday, 
December  15th,  was  Patrons'  Daj  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  Very  ^^tifying  re- 
ports have  been  received  relative  thereto;  in 
point  of  attendance  and  interest  parents  and 
patrons  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
schools.  The  annual  institute  was  the  larg- 
est, most  interesting  and  most  instructive 
ever  held  in  this  county.  The  attendance  of 
citizens  and  directors  was  very  large.  On 
Directors'  Day,  every  district  except  four 
was  represented;  in  some  instances  the  en- 
tire school  board  was  present.  The  general 
impression  made  by  the  superior  instructors, 
lecturers  and  entertainers  will  awaken  a 
new  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and 
create  a  healthier  educational  sentiment. 
The  instructors  were  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  Miss  Anna  Buckbee,  Prof. 
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J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Prof.  Ballentine,  and  Prof. 
T.  L.  Gibson.  Evening  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  Anna  Buckbee, 
Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  Thos.  Dixon  and  the 
CM.  Parker  concert  company.  The  course 
of  reading  adopted  for  toe  teachers  of  the 
county  is  Tompkins'  Philosophy  of  Teach- 
ing or  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  Edu- 
cation by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Hughes' 
How  to  Secure  and  Retain  the  Attention. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Tavlor:  Our  annual 
institute  was  very  successful;  its  work  was 
commended  by  teachers  and  representatives 
of  the  press.  We  discarded  the  old  method 
of  punching  tickets  and  required  each  teacher 
to  make  a  written  report  of  his  attendance. 
This  we  believe  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  old  method.  The  total  number  of  teach- 
ers enrolled  from  the  county,  288,  and  the 
borough  of  Drumore  45,  was  333.  The 
average  attendance  was  330.  All  the  teach- 
ers employed  were  present  except  one. 
Our  instructors  were  Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer 
and  A.  F.  Smith,  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris,  Supts.  Geo.  Howell  and  D.  L. 
Hower,  Profs.  F.  H.  Green.  Elkanah  Hul- 
ley  and  H.  E.  Cogswell  and  J.  C.  Bateson, 
M.  D.  Local  speakers  were  R.  N.  Davis, 
Jas.  F.  Foley,  J.  E.  Brennan,  Fred.  H.Greene, 
Theron  G.  Osborne,  Mary  C.  Barrett  and  Jen- 
nie G.  Benjamin.  Two  entertainments  were 
given,  one  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder  ?nd  the 
Schubert  Quartette,  the  other  by  the  Slayton 
Jubilee  Singers.  The  Directors'  Association 
met  on  Wednesday,  with  108  directors  en- 
rolled. Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  N.  C. 
SchaeflFer,  Prof.  F.  H.  Green.  Supt.  Howell, 
Wm.  Repp,  W.  J.  Emery  and  R.  H  Holgate, 
Esq.  This  was  the  largest  Directors'  meet- 
ing ever  held  here,  and  the  most  interesting. 
Five  delegates  to  the  State  Association  were 
elected.  During  the  month  of  December  I 
V  sited  45  schools.  The  attendance  for  the 
first  four  months  has  bf  en  fair,  from  75  to 
^  per  c  nt,  A  serious  hindrance  in  farm- 
ing districts  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
older  boys  are  kept  out  until  November  to 
do  farm  work.  Tntse  pupils  are  so  far  be- 
hind their  classes  when  they  enter,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  recover  the  lost 
ground,  and  they  soon  become  discouraged 
and  drop  out  of  school.  There  are  very  few 
boys  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  country 
schools  of  this  county.  A  further  attempt 
to  systematize  these  schools  is  being  made 
this  year  by  the  introduction  of  the  Welch 
School  Register,  semi- annual  examinations, 
reports  to  parents,  etc.  This  system  has 
been  adopted  in  the  districts  of  Greenfield, 
Scott,  N.  Abington,  Newton,  Ransom,  Jef- 
ferson and  Roaring  Brook.  On  December 
loth  a  local  institute  was  held  in  the  Blake- 
ley  high  school,  which  was  we  I  attended, 
Prof  R.  N.  Davis  spoke  on  Botany.  Prof.  F. 
H.  Green  on  Geology,  and  the  writer  rn 
••How  to  Teach  Reading."  Ladies  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  presented  a  handsome  portrait 
of  Frances  E.  Willad  to  the  school  It  was 
accepted  in  a  graceful  speech  by  the  Princi- 


pal, Miss  Carrie  A.  Kenyon.  Pebniaiy 
17th  will  be  observed  by  the  schools  of  this 
county  as  a  Willard  Memorial  Dav.  Decem- 
ber 17th  a  local  institute  was  held  at  Mont- 
dale,  in  Scott  district.  Owing  to  stormy 
weather  the  attendance  was  small;  but  a 
large  audience  was  present  in  the  evening. 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Bible  aelivered  an  interesting 
lecture  on  ••The  Elements  of  Success,"  and 
afterwards  entertained  the  audience  with 
humorous  recitations.  Mr.  Z.  T.  Cure  gave 
an  able  address  on  ••The  Destiny  of  Amer- 
ica." An  excellent  lecture  was  delivered  at 
Jermyn  on  the  evening  of  December  9th,  by 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull,  of  Millersville. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht:  The  record  of 
health  in  our  schools  this  fall  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good.  With  two  exceptions,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  epidemic 
nor  serious  sickness  in  the  county.  The 
schools  are  full  and  the  attendance  is  regu- 
lar. The  age  limit,  however,  is  lower  than 
ever  before.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
above  fifteen  years  of  age  is  very  small. 
The  absence  of  the  large  pupil  in  our  rural 
school  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  schools 
of  twenty  years  ago.  The  teaching  must 
necessarily  be  largely  primary  in  its  char- 
acter and  more  professional  in  its  knowl- 
edg;e  of  methods.  The  picture  and  conver- 
sation, the  object  and  the  hand,  enter  more 
freely  into  the  scheme  of  school  work.  The 
new  house  in  East  Donegal,  erected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  blown  down  by  the 
storm,  was  dedicated  this  month.  The  oc- 
casion was  made  memorable  by  the  im* 
pressive  character  of  the  exercises.  Words 
fitly  spoken  for  the  new  were  blended  with 
words  of  thanksgiving  for  the  providential 
escape  of  the  children  from  the  storm  in  the 
old  house.  The  Rural  Central  High  School 
of  Fulton  township  is  in  operation,  with 
thirty- six  pupils  on  the  roll.  East  Hemp- 
field  townsnip  is  holding  a  series  of  educa- 
tional meetings  with  the  view  of  strength- 
ening local  school  sentiment.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  is  the  burden  of  the 
discussions  in  these  assemblies.  The  move- 
ment is  popular  and  is  a  success. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  excepting  two. 
Never  before,  during  my  incumbency,  have 
we  had  more  successful  school  work  done. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  still  failures,  but  these 
are  comparatively  few.  The  attendance  is 
remarkably  regular.  In  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts the  compulsory  law  is  being  enforced. 
During  the  last  month  I  visited  the  schools 
of  Union  for  the  first  time,  and  those  of 
West  Lebanon,  Independent,  Jackson  and 
Cornwa  1  for  the  second  time.  In  Jackson 
district  I  was  accompanied  by  the  full  Board. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht :  The  county  in- 
stitute held  in  December  is  conceded  on  all 
sides  to  have  been  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
The  day  work  was  eminently  practical,  and 
the  evening  lectures  were  of  a  high  order. 
The  directors*  convention  held  during  the 
week  was  largely  attended.    The  questions 
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discussed  were:  "  Operation  of  the  Compul- 
sory School  Law,*'  **  Course  of  Study  for 
Rural  Schools,"  *'  Needed  Legislation,**  and 
* '  Directors*  Duties.  *  *  The  discussions  were 
conducted  with  spirit,  and  the  effect  of  the 
meeting  will  without  doubt  be  helpful  to  the 
schools.  Mr.  G.  E.  Hagenbuch  was  re-elected 
President,  and  Mr.  I  R.  Fleming,  Secretary. 

McKean— Supt.  Myers:  A  new  school 
was  opened  in  Olivedale,  Lafayette  town- 
sh  p,  December  21st. 

MiPFUN — Supt.  Cooper:  Most  of  our 
teachers  are  doing  good  work.  Now  that 
the  busy  season  is  over  amon^  country  peo- 
ple, we  hope  to  be  accompanied  by  a  larger 
number  of  directors.  The  local  institute 
held  at  Milroy  was  a  complete  success. 
The  large  audience  room  was  filled  with 
interested  patrons  at  the  evening  session. 

MoNROE—Supt.  Zerfass:  The  county  in- 
stitute proved  a  success.  The  public  showed 
its  usual  interest,  and  all  the  teachers  but 
three  were  in  attendance.  Local  institutes 
are  being  organized  throughout  the  county. 
Lafayette  Day  was  observed  by  a  number  of 
schools,  and  liberal  contributions  made  to 
the  memorial  fund.  The  schools  are  on  an 
average  doing  better  work  than  last  year. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  During  the 
month  I  visited  the  schools  of  £.  Bangor, 
Bushkell,  Chapman*s,  Mt.  Bethel,  Plain- 
field,  Pen  Argyl,  Portland  and  Wind  Gap. 
With  few  exceptions  these  schools  are  doine 
excellent  work.  The  teachers  of  Pen  Arg3a 
held  an  oyster  supper  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  library:  fos-oo  was  realized  for  the 
l^ood  cause.  One  of  the  vacant  school-rooms 
m  the  new  building  will  be  used  as  a  read- 
ing room.  The  room  is  nicely  furnished 
and  the  walls  decorated  with  appropriate 
pictures.  The  library  contains  about  500 
volumes.  Local  institutes  were  held  at 
Walnutport,  Freemansburg  and  Pen  Argj^l. 
The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  geat 
interest  was  manifested  by  both  teachers 
and  citizens. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Shipman:  The 
county  ins  itute  was  held  at  Sun  bury.  In- 
structors and  lecturets  were  Drs.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Martin  G.  Benedict,  Geo.  P. 
Bible,  Supt.  G.  T.  Cooper,  Dr.  H.  W.  Gass, 
^upt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley, 
Margaret  McCloskey,  Byron  W.  King,  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell  and 
Oeo.  W.  Bain.  There  were  297  teachers  en- 
rolled, and  110  directors  present  du  in^  the 
week.  The  teachers  of  Shamokin,  Milton 
and  Mt.  Carmel  were  not  paid  for  attend- 
ance; as  a  resu't  only  three  were  enrolled 
from  those  th>ee  districts.  Eveir  Sunbury 
teacher  except  one  was  enrolled,  and  that 
one  was  sick,  4^  in  all.  The  institute  was 
a  success  financially  and  otherwise.  There 
■are  f  104  96  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for 
my  successor.  We  have  arranged  for  six 
local  institutes.  Friday,  February  17,  has 
l>een  set  apart  as  Parents*  and  Patrons'  Day 
in  the  schools. 

Perry — Supt.  Bryner:  Our  county  insti- 


tute was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful ever  held.  The  sessions  were  all  well 
attended  and  much  interest  was  manifested. 
The  instructors  were  Hon.  Henry  Houck, 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  D  s.  E.  O.  Lyte,  M.  G. 
Benedict,  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Byron  King, 
Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrake  and  Supt.  F.  C. 
Bowersox.  Lectures  and  entertainments 
were  given  by  Dr.  King,  Supt  Houck,  Wm. 
Hawle^  Smith  and  the  Cecilia  Musical  Club. 
The  directors  met  in  convention  and  dis- 
cussed important  questions  relative  to  the 
schools;  in  the  afternoon  they  met  in  joint 
session  with  the  institute. 

Sullivan— Supt.  Meylert:  The  county 
institute  held  at  Dushore,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
county.  Only  one  teacher  was  absent.  The 
instructors  were  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Dr.  C. 
C.  Rounds,  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Supt.  J. 
G.  Becht  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Parker.  Evening 
lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  Winship,  Dr. 
Rounds,  Hon.  Emerson  Collins,  and  a  very 
fine  concert  by  the  C.  M.  Parker  Concert 
Company. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  An  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest  has  been  manifest  along 
patriotic  lines.  Teachers  have  been  using 
the  present  opportunities  of  flag-raising,  as 
a  means  of  teaching  history  and  geography 
to  the  schools  and  communit3%  and  enforc- 
ing lessons  of  better  citizenship.  We  are 
much  encouraged  with  the  teaching  force  of 
our  county.  The  weak  teacher  is  the  ex- 
ception. We  have  visited  all  the  schools 
but  twelve.  The  county  institute  w/is  a 
series  of  very  interesting,  progressive,  and 
profitable  sessions.  The  instructors  were 
among  the  best.  The  lectures  were  of  a 
high  order  and  verv  practical.  Ha  mony, 
cheer,  and  good  will  pervaded  every  session. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam:  The  annual  in- 
stitute was  well  attended.  The  instructors 
did  good  \»ork,  and  the  meeting  was  through- 
out successful. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  The  month  of 
December  began  with  preparatons  foi  the 
countjr  institute,  whicn  convened  on  the 
I2th,  in  Washington;  482  teachers  were 
present.  Dr.  J.  D.  Moffat,  of  the  W.  and  J. 
Col  ege.  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  Prof. 
F.  A.  Hildebrai  d,  prino  pal  of  the  Ca'ifomia 
schools,  respondea.  From  day  to  day  the 
interest  increased.  Therein  as  not  a  disap- 
pointment throughout  the  entire  week.  The 
general  verdict  was  **  The  best  institute  ever 
eld  in  Washington  county.**  The  instuct- 
ors  were  Drs.  O.  T  Corson  and  S.  D.  Fess, 
of  Ohio;  Dr.  S  C.  Schmucker,  West  Chester, 
Dr.  J^  C.  Willis,  Bowling  Green.  Ky.;  Miss 
Gertrude  Edmund,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Miss 
Katherine  Greil.  California,  and  l>r.  Henry 
Houck.  Supt.  T.  L.  Gibson  was  director  of 
music.  The  Directors*  convention  was  full 
of  the  spirit  of  progress  and  enthusiasm. 
There  were  two  sessions,  which  enabled  the 
directors  to  accomplish  more  than  in  former 
years.  The  result  of  the  meeting  will  be 
the  introduction  of  some  new  features  in 
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our  schools  by  another  year.  On  the  23d 
Amwell  dedicated  one  of  the  finest  rural 
school  buildings  in  the  state,  with  all  the 
late  improvements.  It  is  heated  bv  the 
Peck- Williamson  heating  and  ventilating 
system.  In  addition  to  the  county  institute 
and  office  work,  I  visited  five  schools  and 
attended  three  educational  meetings,  in- 
cluding Greensburg  county  institute. 

Wayne — Supt.  Hower:  Nearly  all  the 
schools  are  doing  good  work.  Two  district 
institutes  were  held  during  the  month,  one 
at  Equinunk  and  one  at  Winwood.  The 
papers  and  discussions  were  well  received. 
The  attendance  was  large,  especially  at  the 
latter  place.  The  people  of  Preston  town- 
ship are  veiy  enthusiastic  over  the  success 
of  their  high  school ;  the  services  of  an  ad- 
ditional teacher  had  to  be  secured.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Clinton  and  Salem  townships  are 
talking  of  a  township  high  school. 

Westmoreland— Supt.  W.  W.  Ulerich: 
Our  county  institute,  held  this  month,  was 
a  success  in  every  particular.  At  least  this 
is  the  verdict  of  every  one  in  attendance. 
Being  partial  to  a  statement  of  this  kind,  we 
have  no  desire  to  dispute  it.  The  instruct- 
ors consisting  of  Dr.  N.  C^  Schaeffer,  Dep. 
Supt.  Houck.  Supt.  F.  Treudley,  Drs.  O.  T. 
Corson,  S.  D.  Fess,  Theo.  B.  Noss,  S.  C. 
Schmucker,  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Prof.  C.  H. 
Albert,  Miss  Anna  Buckbee,  Mrs.  Sarah  R. 
Christy  and  Prof  J.  Lisle  Apple,  all  did  ex- 
cellent work.  We  hadn*t  a  '*  dry  '*  instruc- 
tor on  the  program.  Dr.  Schaeffer,  as  he 
always  does,  gave  our  people  much  food 
for  thought.  His  address  on  ** Taxation" 
should  be  heard  in  every  county  in  this 
Commonwealth.  In  it  there  is  no  mincing 
of  words,  but  a  strong  and  fearless  enumer- 
ation of  facts  which,  viewed  from  any  educa- 
tional standpoint,  were  startling.  Dep. 
Supt.  Houck  was  as  vigorous  as  we  have 
ever  known  him,  and  we  are  sure  that  his 
jovial  and  common  sense  addresses  did 
our  teachers  and  directors  much  good.  Dr. 
Schmucker  was  the  only  instructor  with  us 
the  whole  week.  Along  his  line  we  doubt 
if  he  has  an  equal  when  it  comes  to  inter- 
esting and  helping  teachers.  Drs.  Corson, 
Fess  and  Treudlej  made  a  trio  of  which  the 
great  state  of  Ohio  may  well  be  proud.  Dr. 
Koss  gave  us  some  excellent  talks  on  liter- 
ature. Supt.  Berkey  did  good  work  along 
the  practical  side  of  school  work.  Prot. 
Albert  proved  himself  efficient  in  interest- 
ing the  teachers  in  geography.  Miss  Buck- 
bee  and  Mrs.  Christy  both  did  s[ood  work, 
and  demonstrated  that  women  instructors 
are  very  much  in  place  at  a  county  institute. 
Prof.  Apple  led  the  singing  and  did  it  well. 
Gen.  Jonn  B.  Gordon,  Dr.  Frank  Bristol  and 
Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur  did  the  lecturing,  and 
it  has  not  been  better  during  my  adminis- 
tration. The  concerts  were  given  by  the 
Ladies'  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Old  Homestead  Quartette.  These  or- 
ganizations merit  the  praise  of  every  lover 
of  music.    Our  soloists  were  Mr.  Ernest 


Gamble  and  Miss  Louie  M.  Taylor.  They 
both  captivated  our  audiences.  Out  of  the 
729  public  school  teachers  in  the  county,  only 
18  were  absent.  Twelve  of  these  were  sick. 
During  the  institute  week  the  Directors* 
Association  was  in  session  for  two  days. 
The  meetings  were  largely  attended  and 
many  questions  of  interest  were  discussed. 
Ex-County  Supt.  Geo.  H.  Hugus,  of  Greens- 
burg, was  elected  president,  and  J.  A.Steven- 
son, of  Mt.  Pleasant,  secretary.  Among  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  directors  was  the 
following : 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
boards  of  school  directors  of  the  various 
boroughs  and  townships  of  Westmoreland 
county,  for  adoption,  the  Course  of  Study 
prepared  by  Co.  Supt.  W.  W.  Ulerich." 

To  this  resolution  there  was  but  one  dis- 
senting vote.  We  make  special  note  of  this 
resolution,  because  we  think  that  this  action 
will  g:o  far  in  paving  the  way  to  more  S3rs- 
tematic  work  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Wyoming  —  Supt.  Jarvis  :  The  recent 
county  institute  was  verv  successful.  A 
good  degree  of  educational  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed. Nearly  all  the  teachers  were  pres- 
ent. For  the  first  time  the  court  house 
proved  too  small  for  the  purpose.  The  in- 
structors were  Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley,  Dr.  L. 
W.  Miller,  Prof.  Alvin  Davidson,  Prof.  B. 
E.  James,  Rev.  E.  Hulley,  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Green,  Prof.  J.  T.  McComson,  Supt.  G.  W. 
Twitmyer,  Dr.  R.  F.  Stone,  Prof.  O.  J.  More- 
lock,  Prof.  J.  J.  Eiler.  Jr.,  Prof.  I.  F.  Bodle, 
Dr.  Fred'k  Corss,  A  large  number  of  di- 
rectors were  present  on  Directors*  Day, 
lareer  than  ever  before,  and  genuine  z^ 
and  interest  were  clearly  in  evioence.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  urging  all  directors  of 
ungraded  schools  to  adopt  the  course  of 
study  as  outlined  by  the  Superintendent. 
On  Friday,  December  i6th,  tne  schools  of 
Uie  county  were  invited  for  the  first  time  to 
observe  Visitors'  Day;  1250  persons  re- 
sponded by  visiting  the  schools. 

YoRK—Supt.  Gardner:  The  directors  of 
Goldsborougn  built  a  verv  handsome  two-, 
room  school  house  of  brick,  for  which  they 
deserve  much  credit.  The  Manchester 
School  Board  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  in 
Marysville  200  feet  square  for  fi^oo,  upon 
which  they  have  erected  a  fine  bnck  build- 
ing of  one  story  with  four  rooms. 

Bbavbr  Falls— Supt.  Boak:  In  addition 
to  the  six  new  book-cases  put  in  during  the 
year,  one  more  was  put  in  during  the  month. 
Daring  the  year  600  books  have  been  added 
to  the  library  of  our  schools,  and  we  hope 
to  add  600  more  before  the  year  closes. 

Chambersburg— Supt.  Gelwix:  A  new 
piano  has  been  purchased  by  thepupils  and 
teachers  of  our  high  school.  The  instru- 
ment will  be  paid  lor  by  monthly  voluntary 
contributions,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  enter- 
tainments to  be  given  at  stated  times. 

Columbia— Supt.  Fleischer:  My  official 
duties  be^^an  December  12th,  and  my  work 
in  the  office  has  necessarily  been  of  a  pre- 
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liminanr  character.  In  the  short  time  that 
I  have  been  here  I  have  made  a  number  of 
hrief  visits,  so  as  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
work  of  the  teachers  at  different  times  and 
tinder  different  conditions.  I  have  been 
^ratified  by  the  excellence  of  the  work  that 
has  been  going  on  here.  A  most  commend- 
able spirit  prevails  amon^  the  teachers,  and 
there  is  a  s^eneral  disposition  on  their  part 
to  do  the  best  work  possible.  The  present 
condition  of  the  schools  speaks  well  for  their 
former  management. 

Erie — Supt.  Missimer :  Our  Public  Li- 
brary building  will  be  dedicated  February 
i6,  1899.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  State.  It  was  built  by  the  School  Board, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1895.  It 
is  equipped  by  the  school  board  and  main- 
tained by  the  school  board,  and  is,  there- 
fore, properly  an  enlargemenl  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city  of  Erie. 

Homestead— Supt.  Kendall:  The  board 
at  its  last  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that 
a  school  house  be  erected  in  the  Fifth  Ward, 
and  that  the  Episcopal  church  property  be 
purchased  for  a  site.  The  attendance  of 
pupils  has  been  so  heavy  that  a  number  of 
rooms  are  overcrowded,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  secure  property  at  once.  A  great 
help  to  the  schools  is  the  Carnegie  Library 
opened  last  August.  The  librarian.  Miss 
Helen  Sperry,  with  her  able  assistants, 
renders  aid  to  the  pupils  that  is  of  the  great- 
est value.  An  experienced  phvsical  culture 
teacher  has  been  employed  wno  is  eetting 
good  results  from  his  labors.  In  addition 
to  this  we  have  a  supervisor  of  music  and  a 
first  class  manual  trainine  school.    . 

MiDDLETOWN — Supt.  Weber:  The  individ- 
ual drinking  cup  has  been  made  a  law  in  our 
schools.  Every  school  is  provided  with  a 
five-gallon  stone  jar  with  lid  and  spigot. 
The  pupil  furnishes  his  own  drinking  cup. 
The  Chinese  laundryman  says,  "  No 
checkee,  no  washee;'*  with  us  the  word  is, 
*^  No  cupee,  no  drinkee.''  Middletown  was 
the  scene  of  an  unusual  degree  of  school 
activity  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday, 
occasioned  by  the  holding  of  a  local  insti- 
tute for  District  No.  i,  composed  of  upwards 
of  sixty  teachers.  The  Friday  evening  ses- 
sion was  held  in  the  M.  E.  church,  when 
Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  of  the  West  Chester  Nor- 
mal school,  delivered  his  lecture  on  **  Liter- 
ary Rambles  around  Boston."  This  was 
Prof.  Green's  fiflh  appearance  before  a  Mid- 
dletown audience  auring  the  past  three 
years.  He  was  greeted  by  a  crowded  house, 
and  the  general  impression  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture  was,  **  Every  time  I  hear  Prof. 
Green  I  like  him  better.**  The  proceeds  of 
the  evenine  will  be  be  used  to  increase  the 
high  scho<n  library.  At  roll-call  on  Satur- 
day morning  more  than  fifty  teachers  re- 
sponded; these,  with  directors  and  patrons 
and  young  people,  filled  the  high  school 
room.  The  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  was 
occupied  by  Prof.  Green,  who  took  for  his 
subject  "  My  Book  and  I,**  treating  it  under 


two  heads  (i)  the  nature  of  the  book,  (2)  my 
attitude.  The  principal  features  of  the  after- 
noon programme  were,  a  talk  on  ' '  Written 
Recitations— their  Use  and  Abuse, '  *  by  Supt. 
R.  M.  McNeal,  who  always  has  something 
good  to  say,  and  was  particularly  strong  on 
the  above  topic;  "The  Duty  of  the  Teacher 
Pertaining  to  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
School  Room,**  was  clearly  presented  in  a 
paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Pease,  president  of  the 
scnool  t>oard.  We  have  persuaded  the  Doc- 
tor to  give  us  the  address  fgr  publication  in 
The  School  JoumaL  The  institute  closed 
with  an  address  on  '*  Spiritual  Education,** 
by  Prof.  Bieber,  of  the  Shippensburg  Nor- 
mal School.  If  Prof.  Bieber* s  words  of  in- 
struction were  heeded,  we  would  have  better 
men  and  nobler  women  as  teachers  in  our 
public  schools. 

Nanticoke— Supt.  Griffiths:  We  have 
just  opened  a  beautiftil  four-room  building 
in  the  Eighth  Ward.  Two  teachers  are 
employed,  but  if  that  portion  of  the  borough 
continues  growing  and  building  as  at  pres- 
ent, it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  other 
rooms  at  no  distant  day. 

SuNBURY  —  Supt.  Oberdorf:  The  School 
Board  has  purchased  six  copies  of  Cram's 
Atlas  for  the  use  of  the  high  school  and 
grammar  schools;  also  Rand-McNally  maps, 
and  some  additional  maps  for  use  in  teach- 
ing Latin  and  ancient  history.  We  have 
tried  the  Ward  phonetic  system  of  reading 
in  four  of  our  first-grade  schools,  and  the 
teachers  are  very  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults obtained.  Less  than  four  months  have 
passed,  and  pupils  who  never  attended 
school  before  are  readine  fairly  well  in  the 
first  reader.  The  attendance  m  all  depart- 
ments has  been  excellent,  and  we  are  ^lad 
to  report  our  schools  in  a  healthy  condition. 
All  of  our  teachers  attended  the  sessions  of 
the  county  institute.  It  grieves  me  to  re- 
port the  death  of  Miss  Ada  Kriegbaum,  one 
of  our  primanr  grade  teachers,  a  graduate  of 
our  High  School  *92,  a  most  excellent  dis- 
ciplinarian, a  young  lady  who  had  no  su- 
perior in  her  grade  in  this  district.  She 
died  on  the  last  da^  of  1898.  She  was  be- 
loved by  all  her  pupils  and  fellow-teachers, 
and  as  a  mark  of  respect  all  our  schools  were 
closed  on  the  afternoon  of  January  2,  and  the 
teachers  in  a  body  attended  her  funeral.  She 
was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  highly 
esteemed  Christian  teacher,  with  a  host  of 
warm  friends  who  are  saddened  by  her  early 
death. 

Tyrone— Supt.  Kauffinan:  The  commer- 
cial department  of  the  high  school  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  typewriter.  The  introduction  of 
this  branch  has  added  very  greatlv  to  the 
interest  and  appreciation  of  the  business 
course.  The  teaching  of  form,  capitalizing 
and  punctuation  is  greatly  aided  by  the  use 
of  the  tjrpewriter  in  transcribing  short-hand 
notes.  There  was  also  added  to  the  appara- 
tus of  the  classical  department  individual 
sets  of  botanical  instruments.    The  progress 
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of  the  schools  generally  is  encouraging,  and 
in  some  instances  highly  gratifying. 

West  Chester— Supt.  Jones:  Sewing 
has  been  introduced  as  a  brai  ch  of  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  our  school  buildinjg;s.  Pupils 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
work  in  this  new  department.  The  county 
institute,  which  our  teachers  attended,  was 
an  unusually  profitable  session.  The  in- 
spiration the  teachers  received  there  will 
find  its  way  into  the  schools. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  College  graduates  since 
last  report : 

461.  LeonoraNeal,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence 
Co..  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  Jul^  13, 1898. 

462.  A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry ,  Ene  county, 
Allegheny  College,  A.  B  ,  July  13,  1898. 

463 .  Robert  J .  Osborne,  Corry ,  Erie  county, 
Buchter  College,  Ph.  B.,  July  13,  1898. 

464.  Harry  F.  Ebbert ,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
Co.,  Waynesburg  College, A. B.,  July  13,1898. 

465.  William  K.  Bastian,  Muncy,  Lycom- 
ing county,  Susquehanna  University,  A.  B., 
July  13,  1898. 

466.  Chas.  Melville  Lippincott,  Wavnes- 
burg,  Greene  county,  Waynesburg  College, 
A.  B.,  July  13,  1898. 

467.  Maud  Moore,  Lemont,  Centre  county, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  B.  S.,  July  25, 
1898. 

468.  Waldo  D.  Maynard,  Towanda,  Brad- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B., 
July  25,  1898. 

469.  S.  Alden  Kammerer,  Butler,  Butler 
Co.,  Grove  City  College,  A.B  .  July  25,  1898. 

470.  Williams.  Heist,  Quakertown, Bucks 
Co,  Muhlenberg  College,  A. B.,  July  25,  1898. 

47  r.  W.  H.  Kopf.  Troy  Centre.  Crawford 
Co..  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  July  25.  1898. 

472.  James  O.  Lewis,  Sparta,  Washington 
Co..  Waynesboro  College,  A. B.,  July  29. 1898. 

473.  j'  A.  Erhard.  New  Millport,  Clear- 
field county,  Wittenberg  College,  A.  B.,  July 
29,  1898. 

474.  Albert  W.  Johnson, Lewisburg,  Union 
Co..  Bucknell  University,  A.  B.,  August  2, 
1898. 

475.  Shields  D.  Stockdill, Muff, Armstrong 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1898. 

476.  Margaret  Nancy  Gilliland,  New 
Bloomfield,  Perry  county,  Wilson  College, 
A.  B.,  September  5,  1898. 

477.  Jonn  Steel  Porter,  Goheenville,  Arm- 
strong county,  Franklin  College,  Ph.  B., 
September  5,  1898. 

478.  Margaret  McLane,  Oakdale,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Westminster  College,  A.  B., 
September  5,  1808. 

479.  A.  E.  Colegrove,  Corry.  Erie  county, 
Allegheny  College,  A.  B  ,  September  5, 1898. 

480.  W.  C.  Myers,  Barkeyville,  Venango 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1898. 


481.  Harry  Huffman,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
county.  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B.,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1898. 

482.  George  T.  Ritter,  Williamsport,  Ly- 
coming county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.  B., 
September  5,  1898. 

483.  Frank  O.  Hartman,  West  Leesport, 
Berks  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  September  5,  1898. 

484.  D.  T.  Werner,  Lebanon,  Lebanon 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A. 
B.,  September  5,  1898. 

485.  John  S.  Cowan,  Elizabeth,  Allegheny 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  Septem- 
ber 5,  18^. 

486.  Chas.  Melville  Covert,  Zelienople, 
Butler  county.  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
September  5,  1898. 

487.  C.  B.  Robertson,  Indiana,  Indiana 
county,  Westminster  College,  A,  B.,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1898. 

488.  Alvin  C.  Kriebel,  Lansdale,  Mont- 
gomery county.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
B.  S.,  September  12,  1898. 

489.  W.  Fowler  Bucke,  New  Castle,  Law- 
rence county,  Dickinson  College,  Ph.  B., 
September  12,  1898. 

490.  George  Greenawald,  Lynnville,  Le- 
high county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  September  12,  1898. 

491.  B.  W.  Erhard.  Ivvona,  Clearfield 
county,  Wittenberg  College,  A.  B..  Septem- 
ber 17,  1898. 

492.  Charles  Freeman  Foster,  Chester, 
Delaware  county,  Colby  College,  A.  B.,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1898. 

493.  H.  B.  Keech,  Tweedale,  Chester 
county,  Lincoln  University,  A.  B.,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1898. 

4^.  Oscar  H.  Marsh,  Glenwood  (Iowa), 
Union  county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B., 
September  26,  1898. 

495.  Aaron  W.  Mumford,  Punxsutawney, 
Jefferson  county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B., 
September  26,  1898. 

496.  James  R.  Hughes,  Scranton,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B., 
October  17,  1898. 

497.  Belle  G.  Donaldson,  Greenville,  Mer- 
cer county,  Westminster  College,  B.  S.» 
October  17,  1898. 

4^.  Kate  J.  McLaughlin,  Lewisburg, 
Union  county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B., 
November  12,  1898. 

499.  Albert  Franklin  McGarrah.  Bela, 
Clarion  county.  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
November  12,  1898. 

500.  William  1.  Gold,  Nazareth,  North- 
ampton county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B., 
November  19,  1898. 

501.  J.  George  Becht,  Muncy,  Lycoming 
county,  Lafayette  College,  B.S.,  Decembers, 
1898. 

502.  William  H.  Rebhum,  Butler,  Butler 
county,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  B.  S., 
December  5,  1898. 

503.  Albert  H.  Ginder.  Ashfield,  Carbon 
county.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.  B.,  January  6,  1899. 
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NATURE  STUDY,  AND  HOW  A  NATURALIST  IS  TRAINED. 


SOME  VIEWS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 


I  AM  often  asked  by  editors  of  educa- 
tional journals  and  by  teachers  and 
principals  of  schools  to  write  or  talk  upon 
Nature  Study.  My  reply  is,  Why  should 
I,  who  never  study  nature,  write  or  speak 
upon  Nature  Study?  I  have  loved  na- 
ture and  spent  many  of  my  days  in  the 
fields  and  woods  in  as  close  intimacy  with 
her  varied  forms  of  life  as  I  could  bring 
about ;  but  a  student  of  nature  in  any 
strict,  scientific  sense  I  have  not  been. 
What  knowledge  I  possess  of  her  creatures 
and  ways  has  come  to  me  through  con- 
templation and  enjoyment  rather  than 
through  deliberate  study  of  her,  I  have 
been  occupied  more  with  the  spirit  than 
with  the  letter  of  her  works.  In  our  time. 
it  seems  to  me,  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  letter.  We  approach  nature  in 
an  exact,  calculating,  tabulating,  mercan- 
tile spirit.  We  seek  to  make  an  inventory 
of  her  storehouse.  Our  relations  with  her 
take  on  the  air  of  business,  not  of  love 
and  friendship.  The  clerk  of  the  fields 
and  woods  goes  forth  with  his  block  of 
printed  tablets  upon  which,  and  under 
various  heads,  he  puts  down  what  he  sees, 
and  I  suppose  foots  it  all  up  and  gets  at 
the  exact  sum  of  his  knowledge  when  he 
gets  back  home.  He  is  so  intent  upon 
the  bare  fact  that  he  does  not  see  the 
spirit  or  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  He 
does  not  see  the  bird,  he  sees  an  ornitho- 
logical specimen ;  he  does  not  see  the 


wild  flower,  he  sees  a  new  acquisition  to 
his  herbarium ;  in  the  bird's  nest  he  sees 
only  another  prize  for  his  collection.  Of 
that  sympathetic  and  emotional  inter- 
course with  nature  which  soothes  and 
enriches  the  soul,  he  experiences  little  or 
none.  Though  the  sportsman  has  long 
since  died  out  of  me,  yet  I  sometimes  re- 
act so  strongly  against  these  calculating 
nature-students  that  I  am  glad  when  my 
boy  takes  his  gun  and  goes  forth  upon 
the  river  for  ducks  or  into  the  marshes 
for  woodcock,  instead  of  upon  a  biologi- 
cal or  botanical  cruise.  He  will  get  a 
larger  nature,  he  will  get  nearer  the  spirit 
of  the  whole,  he  will  have  a  more  intense 
and  personal  experience,  he  will  pit  his 
wit  against  that  of  the  wild  creatures,  he 
will  have  a  better  discipline  for  his  eye 
and  ear  and  hand,  and  when  he  comes 
home  at  night,  if  he  have  less  science,  he 
will  have  more  love  and  relish  for  nature 
and  a  free  life  in  the  open  air. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  that  comes 
easy,  that  comes  through  familiarity  with 
her,  as  through  fishing,  hunting,  nutting, 
walking,  farming— that  is  the  kind  that 
reaches  and  affects  the  character  and  be- 
comes a  grown  part  of  U3.  We  absorb 
this  as  we  absorb  the  air,  and  it  gets  into 
the  blood.  Fresh,  vital  knowledge  is  one 
thing ;  the  desiccated  fact  is  another.  Do 
we  know  the  wild  flower  when  we  have 
analyzed  it  and  pressed  it,   or  made  a 
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drawing  of  it?  Of  course  this  is  one 
kind  of  knowledge  and  is  suited  to  cer- 
tain minds ;  but  if  we  cannot  supplement 
it  with  the  other  kind,  the  knowledge  that 
comes  through  the  heart  and  the  emo- 
tions, we  are  poor  indeed. 

I  recently  read  a  lecture  on  "How  a 
Naturalist  is  Trained,  *  *  and  I  was  forced  to 
conclude  that  I  was  not  and  never  could 
be  a  naturalist  at  all,  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  nature.  It  seems,  from  this  lecture, 
that  the  best  naturalist  is  he  who  can  cut 
a  fish-egg  up  into  the  thinnest  slices. 
Talk  about  hair-splitting ;  this  egg-split- 
ting of  the  modern  biologist  goes  far  be- 
yond it.  An  egg  is  to  be  split  into  sec- 
tions so  thin  that  twenty-five  of  them  will 
not  equal  the  thickness  of  paper;  and 
these  slices  are  to  be  mounted  and  studied 
with  a  microscope.  Are  the  great  natural- 
ists really  trained  in  this  way  ?  I  could  but 
ask.  Darwin  certainly  was  not.  Darwin 
was  not  an  egg-carver.  Hisstupendous  re- 
sults were  not  the  result  of  any  * 'training" 
of  this  sort,  but  **  originated,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Eimer,  *'  from  the  simplest  observa- 
tions that  presupposed  no  scientific  char- 
acter, and  were  open  to  be  made,  with  a 
little  tact,  by  every  sharp  eye  and  clear 
head."  A  large  and  open-eyed  study  of 
nature  and  of  natural  forms,  how  much 
more  fruftful  it  is  than  this  minute  dissec- 
tion of  germs  and  eggs  !  A  naturalist  is 
to  be  trained  through  his  ordinary  facul- 
ties of  human  observation,  as  Humboldt 
and  Goethe  were. 

Not  long  since,  in  a  high  school  in  one 
of  our  large  cities,  I  saw  a  class  of  boys 
and  girls  studying  nature  after  this  cold- 
blooded analytical  fashion.  They  were 
fingering  and  dissecting  some  of  the  lower 
sea  forms,  and  appeared  to  find  it  uninter- 
esting business,  as  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  done.  If  there  was  a  country  boy 
among  them,  I  am  sure  the  knowledge  of 
nature  he  had  gathered  on  the  farm  was 
worth  a  hundred  fold,  for  human  pur- 
poses or  the  larger  purposes  of  science,  all 
this  biological  chan.  Of  the  books  upon 
nature  study  that  are  now  issuing  from 
the  press  to  meet  this  fancied  want  in  the 
schools,  very  few  of  them,  according  to 
my  thinking,  are  worth  the  paper  they 
are  printed  upon.  They  are  dead,  dead, 
and  neither  excite  curiosity  nor  stimu- 
late observation.  I  know  a  New  York 
teacher  who  usually  manages  to  have  in 
her  school-room  some  live  creature  from 
the  field  or  woods — a  flying  squirrel,  a 
chipmunk,  a  young  'possum  or  turtle,  or 


even  a  chicken.  This  the  boys  eome  to 
love  and  to  understand.  This  is  the  kind 
of  biology  that  interests  them.  The 
purely  educational  value  of  nature-study 
IS  in  its  power  to  add  to  our  capacity  of 
appreciation — our  love  and  enjoyment  of 
all  open-air  objects.  In  this  way  it  adds 
to  the  resources  of  life,  and  arms  a  man 
against  the  ennui  and  vacuity  that  doth 
so  easily  beset  us. 

I  recently  had  a  letter  from  the  princi- 
pal of  a  New  England  high  school  putting 
some  questions  to  me  touching  these  very 
matters :  Do  children  love  natur'fe  ?  how 
shall  we  instil  this  love  into  them  ?  Slow 
and  when  did  I  myself  acquire  my  love 
for  her  ?  etc.  In  reply  I  said ;  The  child, 
in  my  opinion,  does  not  consciously  love 
nature ;  it  is  curious  about  things,  about 
everything;  its  instincts  lead  it  forth 
into  the  fields  and  woods ;  it  browses 
around;  it  gathers  flowers, they  are  pretty; 
it  stores  up  impressions.  Boys  go  fortii 
into  nature  more  as  savages;  they  are  pre- 
daceous,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour ; 
they  gather  roots,  nuts,  wild  fruit,  berries, 
^Z^'^*  ^^c-  ^^  \^9lsX,  this  was  my  case.  I 
hunted,  I  fished,  I  browsed,  I  wandered 
with  a  vague  longing  in  the  woods,  I 
trapped,  I  went  cooning  at  night,  I  made 
ponds  in  the  little  streams,  I  boiled  sap 
in  the  maple-woods  in  spring,  I  went  to 
sleep  under  the  trees  in  summer,  I  caught 
birds  on  their  nests,  I  watched  for  the  little 
frogs  in  the  marshes,  etc.  One  keen 
pleasure  which  I  remember  was  to  take 
ofiPmy  shoes  and  stockings  when  the  roads 
got  dry  in  late  April  or  early  May,  and 
run  up  and  down  the  road  until  I  was 
tired,  usually  in  the  warm  twilight.  I  was 
not  conscious  of  any  love  for  nature,  as 
such,  till  my  mind  was  brought  in  contact 
with  literature.  Then  I  discovered  that 
I,  too,  loved  nature, and  had  a  whole  world 
of  impressions  stored  up  in  my  subcon- 
scious self  upon  which  to  draw.  I  found 
I  knew  about  the  birds,  the  animals,  the 
seasons,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  that 
these  things  have  become  almost  a  grown 
part  of  me.  I  have  been  drawing  upon 
the  reservoir  of  youthful  impressions  ever 
since. 

Anything  like  accurate  or  scientific 
knowledge  of  nature  which  I  may  possess 
is  of  later  date ;  but  my  boyhood  on  the 
farm  seems  to  have  given  me  the  feeling 
and  to  have  put  me  in  right  relation  with 
these  things.  Of  course  writing  about 
these  subjects  also  deepens  one's  love  for 
them.    My  boy  is  a  passionate  lover  of 
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woods  and  waters,  but  mainly  as  a  sports- 
man ;  now  he  is  in  college,  and  I  see  by 
his  letters  that  he  too  has  discovered  that 
he  has  another  love  for  nature,  and  has 
a  fund  of  impressions  to  draw  upon  when 
he  writes  his  themes.  I  have  never  tried 
to  instil  into  him  a  love  for  the  birds  or 
woods,  but  only  to  give  him  free  range 
among  them,  and  to  let  him  grow  up  in 
their  atmosphere.  If  nature  is  to  oe  a 
resource  in  a  man's  life,  one's  relation  to 
her  must  not  be  too  exact  and  formal,  but 
more  that  of  a  lover  and  friend.  I  should 
not  try  directly  to  teach  young  people  to 
love  nature  so  much  as  I  should  aim  to 
bring  nature  and  them  together,  and  let 
an  understanding  and  intimacy  spring  up 
between  them. — The  Outlook. 


THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


ITS  PRACTICAL  VALUB  IN   A  SYSTEM  OF 
SCHOOLS. 


THE  unique  and  eminent  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  high  schools  of 
Chicago  is  held  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale. 
These  schools,  fourteen  in  number,  are 
attended  by  nearly  10,000  pupils,  and  are 
under  the  instruction  of  over  300  teachers. 
Dr.  N.  is  also  President  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges.  He  led  the  Republican 
State  ticket  at  the  recent  election  in 
Illinois,  receiving  2000  votes  more  than 
any  other  candidate.  He  was  elected  as 
Trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
following  is  from  an  address  by  this  gen- 
tleman before  the  Chicago  High  School 
Teachers'  Club: 

It  is  claimed  that  our  high  schools  are 
not  practical,  and  that  the  graduates  are 
not  fitted  for  any  career  of  success,  are 
hypnotized  into  a  state  of  uselessness.  It 
is  easy  to  make  these  statements;  it  is 
difficult  to  refute  them;  but  I  am  willing 
to  risk  my  reputation  for  veracity  on  the 
assertion  that  the  facts  do  not  warrant  the 
charge.  Craving  your  pardon  for  a  per- 
sonal statement,  permit  me  to  say  that 
during  the  sixteen  years  that  I  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lake  View  High  School  I 
followed  the  career  of  every  boy  that 
graduated  from  that  school,  heard  from 
him  directly  or  indirectly  every  year, 
knew  the  business  in  which  he  was  en- 

f^aged  and  the  measure  of  his  success;  and 
rom  the  one  boy  who  graduated  in  1876, 
and  who  is  at  least  a  semi-millionaire  in 


this  city  to-day  and  among  its  most  re* 
spected  citizens,  to  the  large  number  that 
graduated  up  to  1890,  there  were  but  three 
who  were  in  any  marked  sense  a  failure, 
and  the  partial  failure  of  these  three  was- 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  "blood  is 
thicker  than  water,''  and  that  it  takes- 
more  than  four  years  of  higher  education 
to  overcome  the  sins  of  heredity  and  the 
evils  of  deleterious  environments;  and 
what  was  true  of  the  graduates  of  Lake 
View,  a  city  as  cosmopolitan  as  any  other 
large  section  of  Chicago,  or  any  other  city 
in  the  nation,  is  trueof  every  genuine  hi^b 
school  whose  course  of  study  is  shaped  in 
accordance  with  the  aptitudes  of  the  pupils 
attending  it. 

The  Almighty  makes  a  separate  die  for 
every  creature  that  comes  from  his  hands, 
whether  direct  or  through  the  process  of 
infinite  evolution.  Mark  Twain  strudk 
the  key-note  of  educational  progress, 
when  through  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  he 
proved  that  no  two  thumb-marks  are 
alike.  The  schools  of  the  future  will  not 
teach  children  in  masses,  as  cattle  are  fed 
for  the  market,  but  as  individuals,  giving 
meat  to  some  and  milk  to  others,  and 
feeding  all  with  a  diet  suited  to  the  in- 
tellectual organs  of  digestion  and  respira- 
tion and  circulation.  The  guerdon  of  our 
high  school  pupils  should  no  longer  be  a 
mere  smattering  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics,  practical,  intensely  practical 
as  I  believe  each  and  all  of  them  to  be  to 
a  certain  class  of  pupils,  without  any  re- 
gard to  whether  they  follow  a  business  or 
a  professional  career.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
one  study  will  make  a  blacksmith  and  the 
other  a  Blackstone.  The  blacksmith  or 
the  Blackstone  resides  in  the  marble  be- 
fore it  is  carved,  and  it  is  the  character  of 
the  carving  that  tells  what  kind  of  a 
Blackstone  or  a  blacksmith  may  stand 
forth  in  the  finished  product.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  a  study  is  based,  not 
upon  any  specific  intrinsic  worth  of  a 
single  subject,  not  upon  the  magic  power 
resulting  from  the  pursuit  of  a  particular 
study,  but  rather  upon  the  innate  talent 
for  and  the  time  devoted  to  that  study. 

A  boy  endowed  by  nature  with  a  love, 
taste  and  talent  for  physical  phenomena, 
who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  an  in- 
spirational teacher,  devote  the  four  years 
of  his  secondary  school  course  to  the  study 
of  physics  by  correct  methods,  with  a 
proper  amount  of  collateral  work  of 
course,  will  become  as  great  a  power  in 
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the  world  and  be  as  useful  to  himself  and 
his  generation  as  the  boy  who,  fired  with 
a  zeal  for  linguistic  knowledge,  devotes 
the  same  time,  under  similar  conditions, 
to  the  study  of  Greek. 

Talent  and  time,  I  repeat,  are  the  ele- 
ments of  educational  value.  Courses  of 
study  should  be  so  elective  as  to  give  all 
pupils,  under  wise  direction,  a  choice  of 
work,  and  so  elastic  as  that  one  may  ^ass 
from  a  study  which  militates  against 
mental  growth  to  one  to  which  his  organs 
of  assimilation  and  appropriation  readily 
respond,  as  easily  and  as  philosophically 
as  one  changes  from  a  harmful  to  a  whole- 
some diet. 

Our  courses  must  be  right  in  the 
sciences,  in  history,  in  civics  and  eco- 
nomics, in  the  modern  languages,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  above  all  in  our 
incomparable  English,  that  our  boys  and 
girls  may  acquire  a  facility  and  fluency  of 
forceftil  expression  for  the  thoughts  con- 
ceived through  other  processes  of  mental 
training.  With  all  these  wide  options  in 
our  academic  schools,  which  will  have  all 
they  can  do  well,  we  need  in  a  dty  of 
2,000,000  people,  which  has  made  every 
nation  of  the  earth  and  every  island  of 
the  sea  and  every  race  without  regard  to 
color,  conditions  or  capacity  contribute  to 
its  growth  and  grandeur  as  well  as  to  its 
problems  and  perils— we  need  technical 
schools  for  manual  training  and  domestic 
science,  and  commercial  schools  for  those 
whose  heredity  and  tendencies  mark  them 
for  a  purely  business  career. 

Give  us  the  creation  ;  we  will  furnish 
the  creators,  and  our  secondary  schools, 
when  generously  maintained,  properly 
equipped,  conducted  without  parsimony, 
and  with  teachers  of  experience  elected 
without  favor  and  salaried  according  to 
merit,  will  send  forth  men  and  women 
who  will  not  only  write  a  business  letter, 
construct  an  English  sentence,  and  spell 
according  to  the  dictionary,  but  will  also 
make  pleasant  homes,  master  the  busi- 
ness or  profession  for  which  their  talents 
have  foreordained  them,  and  be  a  moral 
power  in  the  community,  a  power  for  sun- 
shine not  strife,  for  local  patriotism  not 
curb-stone  politics. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  our  high 
schools  are  not  practical  arises  from  iso- 
lated cases  of  children  who  are  not  born 
to  be  educated,  or  whose  powers  of  atten- 
tion and  concentration  have  not  been 
aroused,  or  who  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  mere  mechanical  recitation- 


hearer  who  does  not  know  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.  Such  would-be  teach- 
ers are  much  like  the  colored  brother  who 
presented  himself  before  a  conference  of 
ministers  for  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
in  answer  to  the  demand  that  he  should 
present  some  proof  of  his  divine  call,  said 
that  night  after  night,  near  the  full  of  the 
moon,  there  had  appeared  to  him,  span- 
ning the  sky  in  a  blaze  of  light,  these 
cabalistic  letters,  G.  P.  C,  Go  preach 
Christ.  At  this  juncture  a  brother  in  the 
congregation,  wise  in  his  generation, 
cried  out,  **You  are  mistaken;  those 
letters  mean  *Go  plow  com.*  "  Under 
such  teaching  and  with  such  children, 
Boards  of  Education  get  such  papers  as  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  from  which  unwar- 
ranted inferences  are  drawn.  This  is  an 
actual  copy  taken  from  the  record  of  a 
school  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  city 
of  St.  Louis : 

"  The  stomach  is  the  most  diluted  portion 
of  the  elementary  Canal.'' 

''Hy^ene  is  all  that  you  can  tell  about 
that  which  is  asked." 

' '  The  doctrine  of  evolution  began  with  the 
beginning  of  life  and  grew  hijg^her  and  higher 
until  it  at  last  regenerated  into  a  monkey. 
This  process  was  so  slow  that  neither  the 
monkey  nor  man  knew  anything  about  it.'' 

'*  A  germ  is  a  name  applied  to  a  particular 
particle,  tiny  sub-bactenal  organism  which, 
when  demonstrattrd,  causes  disease." 

"  A  germ  is  a  tiny  insect,  sometimes  found 
in  diseases  or  organs.  It  is  so  very  small 
that  it  can  only  be  seen  by  a  telescope.  That 
is  why  diseases  are  contagious.  At  times 
it  appears  like  the  head  of  a  pin,  but  it  goes 
floating  around  into  the  atmosphere." 

"  Habeas  corpus  means,  you  may  have 
the  head,  and  I  will  take  the  body." 

**  The  g[erm  theory  ol  diseases  is  continu- 
ally floating  around  in  the  air,  and  is  very 
dangerous,  especially  when  the  atmosphere 
is  unwholesome. ' ' 

**  A  dowager  is  a  widow  without  joints." 
Qointures  ?) 

**Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, entered  life  at  a  very  early  age,  whi^ 
office  he  held  at  a  very  early  peri<^  in  life, 
the  time  when  most  men  are  just  finishing 
a  professional  education." 

But  you  cannot  apply  to  this  the  words 
of  Virgil,  '*  ex  u7io  amnes  disce,^*  for  teach- 
ers that  have  such  results  and  pupils  that 
make  such  blunders  are  ''rarae  aves'* 
and  not  general. 

One  more  charge  which  the  enemies  of 
free  higher  education  have  rolled  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues  for  sixty 
years,  and  which  nauseates  us  more  and 
more,  is  that  they  are  so  poorly  attended, 
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and  that  the  poor  are  taxed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
well-to-do,  who  they  say  constitute  the 
majority  of  these  who  attend  our  high 
schools.  If  you  compare  the  10,000  in 
our  high  schools  with  the  200,000  in  our 
grammar  and  primary  schools,  they  are 
poorly  attended — but  why  ? 

People  who  live  in  the  city  and  are 
faithful  church- members  when  the  church 
is  in  the  next  block  move  out  into  the 
suburbs,  and  because  they  have  to  walk 
a  half  mile  or  a  mile,  become  non-church 
goers.  There  would  not  be  one  ten- 
thousandth  as  much  liquor  drank  in  this 
city,  were  there  not  a  saloon  on  the  comer 
of  every  second  block,  or  several  in  the 
same  block.  Our  high  schools  are  sepa- 
rated by  too  long  distances  to  send  their 
civilizing,  humanizing  influence  to  per- 
meate the  homes  of  a  city  containing  200 
square  miles.  Before  the  John  Marshall 
and  Joseph  Medill  High  Schools  were 
opened,  the  West  Division  High  School 
had  but  1250  pupils,  and  it  has  11 50  now 
with  1 100  in  the  other  two  schools,  not 
one-half  of  whom  would  be  in  any  high 
school,  were  one  not  located  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  homes. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  multiplicity  of 
high  schools;  but  I  say  that  if  there  were 
forty  in  Chicago  instead  of  fourteen,  there 
would  be  three  times  as  many  pupils  at- 
tending them.  Every  high  school  in  this 
city  to-day  within  the  radius  of  its  natural 
influence  is  a  greater  civilizer  and  moral- 
izer  than  any  church  in  the  same  com- 
munity. Men  say  that  these  schools  are 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  rich,  and 
not  of  the  middle  class  and  the  poor.  If 
there  was  ever  uttered  a  false  note  amid 
the  harmony  of  modem  civilization,  it  is 
this.  I  cannot  fumish  the  proofs  to  the 
contrary,  but  I  challenge  any  Board  of 
Education  or  any  expert  statistician  to 
collect  the  facts,  and  if  in  the  high  schools 
of  Chicago  there  are  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  children  whose  parents  pay 
more  than  from  $25  to  $50  taxes  a  year, 
I  will  resign  my  position,  array  myself 
with  the  enemy,  and  travel  over  the 
country  to  decry  the  public  high  schools 
as  extravagant  luxuries  and  hot-beds  of 
aristocracy  and  wealth.  If  there  were 
ever  a  divine  truth  uttered  by  an  immacu- 
late son  of  Jehovah,  a  tmth  which  shall 
yet  be  verified  in  the  mouths  of  sucklings 
and  babes,  it  is  that  were  it  not  for  the 
free  public  high  schools  of  the  United 
States,  the  children  of  the  great  middle 


class  could  not  obtain  anything  more  than 
the  commonest  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. But,  fellow  teachers,  be  not  dis- 
couraged: the  signs  of  the  times  are 
auspicious.  We  are  contending  with  great 
difficulties — ill- arranged  school  buildings, 
unreasonably  large  classes,  mediocre 
equipments;  you  are  not  encouragingly 
supported,  the  results  of  your  labors  are 
not  appreciated  :  but  take  heart ;  we  are 
advancing,  we  are  making  progress,  the 
gray  streaks  of  a  better  dawn  are  appear- 
ing, the  country  is  growing  richer  and 
more  generous,  the  nations  are  coming  to- 
gether. In  the  words  of  Edward  Everett, 
'*  The  earth  moves,  the  planets  move,  and 
the  mighty  waters  move,  and  the  great 
sweeping  tides  of  air  move,  and  the  em- 
pires of  men  move,  and  the  world  of 
thought  moves  ever  onward  and  upward 
to  higher  facts  and  bolder  theories."  Our 
nation  is  the  land  of  destiny;  it  is  girdling 
the  earth,  our  flag  floats  over  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident,  and  we  are  grasping  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  despite  the  languishing 
lilies  of  Prance  and  llie  commercial  jeal- 
ousies of  Germany. 


THE  CONTROLLING  FORCES. 


OF  all  the  tendencies  in  a  boy  prompt- 
ing and  directing  his  thought  and 
action  none  is  stronger  than  the  spirit  of 
heroism  and  the  feeling  of  wonder.    He 
will  strive  to  the  last  breath  to  do  some- 
thing that  no  other  boy  can.     He  will 
always  admire  the  one  who  has  done 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.     If  this 
disposition  be  wisely  used  by  the  teacher 
it  may  become  a  strong  motive  in  inspir- 
ing investigation,  independent  throught 
and  noble  character.     Let  us  look  into 
that  heroic  poem  of  Tennyson's,  **The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,*'  and  see 
what  will  interest  and  influence  a  boy. 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 
Not  though  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

Does  the  boy  admire  such  lines  ?  Yes. 
Because  of  the  life  and  heroic  action  in 
them.  But  let  us  look  back  of  these  lines 
for  more  life  and  motive  and  afterward 
see  what  influence  they  will  have  on  the 
character  of  the  boy.  In  1854,  nine  years 
before  our  own  famous  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, the  Russian  army  was  stationed  at 
Sebastopol  for  the  purpose  of   getting 
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control,  if  possible,  of  the  outlet  from  the 
Black  Sea.  On  the  southern  shore  of 
this  sea  there  was  a  Turkish  squadron 
stationed.  The  Russian  leaders  thought 
by  overcoming  this  squadron  they  could 
force  the  Turks  to  make  terms  with 
them  and  thereby  get  control  of  the  out- 
let to  the  Mediterranean.  Consequently 
they  sailed  across  and  completely  an- 
nihilated the  Turkish  squadron.  No 
sooner  had  this  been  done  than  the  com- 
bined powers  of  Etfrope  sent  an  army  to 
drive  the  Russians  back.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  an  incident  took  place 
which  inspired  Tennyson  to  write  **The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. ' '  Stationed 
at  Balaklava  there  was  a  light  horse 
company  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
seven  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Karl  of  Cardigan.  Over  him  was  Lord 
Lucan,  who  was  jealous  of  the  earl's 
bravery.  He  said  to  himself  **I  will 
order  the  earl  to  charge  the  Russian's 
lines,  which  will  mean  certain  death  to 
him."  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  order  to 
Cardigan  to  charge  the  Russian  lines 
with  his  body  of  cavalry.  The  earl, 
trained  as  a  soldier,  and  too  brave  and 
honorable  to  disregard  the  order  of  a 
superior  officer,  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
command.  History  tells  us  that,  with 
bloodless  face  and  compressed  lips,  the 
earl  rode  along  the  line  in  front  of  his 
soldiers  and  said,  "  My  brave  men,  to- 
day will  be  the  last  of  the  Cardigans," 
and  then  giving  the  command,  **  For- 
ward, the  Light  Brigade,*'  led  his  handful 
of  men  against  the  whole  Russian  army 
fortified.  Again  history  tells  us  that 
these  brave  horsemen,  pulling  down  their 
caps  and  drawing  their  sabres,  rode  for- 
ward into  the  *  *  mouth  of  hell. ' '  At  each 
flash  of  the  Russian  guns,  horses  and 
riders  flew  into  the  air  like  chaff  before 
the  wind,  and  so  deadl}'  was  the  cannon's 
effect  that  in  a  few  minutes  four  hundred 
and  eleven  of  the  six  hundred  and  seven 
were  killed.  The  Russians  seeing  that 
there  were  only  a  few,  and  admiring 
their  bravery,  stopped  firing  and  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  brave  six  hundred 
to  ride  into  their  works.  Now  the  poem 
becomes  full  of  new  life  to  the  boy.  He 
admires  such  action  and  is  always  just  in 
estimating  motives.  The  Earl  of  Cardi- 
gan becomes  a  great  hero.  Lord  Lucan 
oecomes  to  him  a  weak,  cowardly  mur- 
derer. The  boy's  life  has  been  made 
more  noble,  his  motive  purer.  He  hates 
the  jealous  general,  and  loves  the  obe- 


dient heroic  leader.  The  i)oem  takes  on 
a  deeper  life  to  him.  He  is  led  to  seek 
out  the  true  motives  in  action.  He  looks 
upon  what  he  reads  as  a  representation 
of  life.  He  is  interested  ;  he  is  influ- 
enced ;  he  is  being  controlled  by  motive. 

The  mysterious !  All  of  life  at  first  is 
such  to  the  boy.  The  mysteries,  the  un- 
known, have  created  the  strongest  of  all 
emotions  in  early  boyhood,  wonder.  It 
makes  him  a  constant  interrogation  point. 
The  story  of  Red- Riding  Hood  entrances 
the  child  because  of  the  wonder  and 
bravery  connected  with  it.  The  fables 
and  rhymes  and  legends  are  full  of 
charms  to  the  child  because  of  the 
mystery  and  the  unknown  mingled  with 
the  heroic  in  them.  And  we  never  quite 
grow  away  from  the  magical  influence  of 
the  supernatural. 

The  notary-public  was  loved  by  all, 
"  And  most  ot  all  by  the  children ;  for 
he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  of 
the  forest  and  of  the  goblin  that  came  in 
the  night  to  water  the  horses,  and  how 
on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the 
stable,  and  how  the  fever  was  cured  by 
a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nut-shell,  and  the 
marvelous  power  of  four-leaved  clover 
and  horse- shoes."  Our  own  loved  poet 
knew  child  nature  when  he  told  through 
the  old  notary  these  stories  of  the  super- 
natural. Hold  up  before  the  children 
and  the  youth  this  bright  charm  which 
is  such  a  strong  factor  in  creating  interest. 

A  boy's  ideal  changes  as  his  life  un- 
folds. New  ideas  and  different  environ- 
ment put  things  in  a  different  light  to 
him.  To-day  he  will  be  an  engineer  and 
bear  the  train  swiftly  across  the  state, 
from  city  to  city,  and  around  the  curves 
with  a  steady  and  graceful  swing.  To- 
morrow he  will  be  a  newspaper  man,  and 
write  on  the  important  questions  of  the 
day,  and  become  a  political  refonner. 
He  will  be  a  great  builder,  a  brave  sea 
captain,  a  rich  stock-owner,  or  a  reliable 
accountant,  just  as  his  ideals  change. 
His  ideal  may  not  be  as  high  as  either  of 
these  examples,  but  if  he  thinks  at  all  of 
what  he  expects  to  follow  in  the  future 
he  will  hold  up  some  occupation  as  his 
ideal.  The  teacher  may  and  should, 
after  knowing  the  nature  of  the  boy, 
hold  up  before  him  proper  examples  and 
available  ideals.  An  earnest,  worthy 
teacher  has  a  strong  influence  over  the 
boy.  In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate 
to  quote  a  translation  from  a  Roman 
poet's  estimation  of  his  teacher's  worth 
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and  moulding  influence  over  him.  Al- 
thongh  the  following  words  were  written 
two  thousand  years  ago,  yet  they  are  full 
of  pedagogical  truth  for  the  present-day 
teacher : 

**When  first  my  timid  steps  lost  the 

fuardianship  of  the  purple  stripe,  and  the 
ula  of  the  boy  was  hung  up  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  quaint  household  gods ;  when 
flattering  comrades  came  about  me  and  I 
might  cast  my  eyes  without  rebuke  over 
the  whole  busy  street  under  the  shelter  of 
the  yet  unsullied  gown ;  in  the  days  when 
the  path  is  doubtful  and  the  wanderer 
knowing  naught  of  life  comes  with  be- 
wildered soul  to  the  many  branching 
roads,  then  I  made  myself  your  adopted 
child.  You  took  into  the  bosom  of  an- 
other Socrates  my  tender  years.  Your 
rule  applied  with  skilful  disguise  straight- 
ens each  perverse  habit.  Nature  is 
moulded  by  reason,  and  struggles  to  be 
subdued,  and  assumes  under  your  hands 
its  plastic  lineaments.  Ay,  well  I  mind 
how  I  would  wear  away  long  summer 
suns  with  you  and  pluck  with  you  the 
bloom  of  night's  first  flower.  One  work 
we  had,  one  certain  time  for  rest,  and  at 
one  modest  table  unbent  from  sterner 
thoughts.'' 

A  guardianship  is  lost  when  the  boy 
goes  from  the  home-roof  into  the  public 
schools.  A  new  social  world  opens  to 
him.  At  every  turn,  if  left  to  himself, 
the  path  is  doubtful,  and  there  are  many 
branching  roads.  You  should  become  a 
Socrates  to  him.  Nature  struggles,  yea, 
is  glad  to  be  subdued.  He  is  assuming 
under  your  hands  plastic  lineaments. 
Reason  is  to  become  the  subduing  power 
over  the  animal  nature.  The  boy-pnpil 
should  be  glad  to  wear  away  long 
summer  suns  with  you.  Your  presence 
and  words  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
him.  '*  At  one  modest  table  unbent  from 
sterner  thoughts,"  suggests  recreation 
and  relaxation,  which  are  as  necessary  in 
school  as  intense  study.  It  is  a  rest  to 
the  teacher  and  to  the  pupils  for  each, 
sometimes,  to  unbend  from  sterner 
thoughts ;.  the  teacher,  with  a  happy 
countenance  and  quiet,  easy  dignity,  to 
mingle  with  her  pupils  as  a  companion 
in  life.  It  leaves  an  impression  upon  the 
boy.  It  brings  him  eagerly  into  the 
school*  room,  happy  in  the  presence  and 
confidence  of  his  teacher.  She  becomes 
his  ideal,  his  example  in  disposition. 
This  is  more  of  real  life  to  him  than  the 
recitation  period.     Happy  and  fortunate 


is  the  boy  who  finds  such  a  wise  and  de- 
voted teacher,  and  blessed  is  the  teacher 
whose  work  is  inspired  by  such  an  ex- 
ample.— Popular  Educator. 


CLEARING  THE  GROUND. 


ONE  of  our  most  popular  monthly 
magazines  has  recently  indulged 
itself  in  a  sort  of  revel  in  the  romance 
land  of  public  morals  which  is  the  favorite 
"stamping  ground"  of  a  considerable 
class  of  our  high- pressure  social  and  civic 
reformers.  An  estimate  is  made  of  the 
cost  of  the  late  war  with  Spain.  It  is 
shown  conclusively  that,  if  this  vast 
amount  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
writer,  he  could  have  planted  half  a 
dozen  Harvard  Universities,  Massachu- 
setts Institutes  of  Technology,  Graded 
Systems  of  city  schools  bristling  with 
fads,  and  **  up-to-date  "  little  red  school 
houses,  all  over  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  amiable  and  elo- 
quent writer  had  been  entrusted  with 
this  **mint  of  money"  a  year  ago,  and 
sailed  for  the  West  or  East  India  posses- 
sions of  Spain,  he  would  have  learned 
the  one  fact  that  resolves  this  dream  of  a 
millennium  into  a  snap-shot  at  cloud-land. 
In  other  words,  he  would  have  learned  to 
his  dismay  that,  eight  months  ago,  the 
Republic  went  to  war,  just  because  Spain, 
since  the  days  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
had  been  at  work  to  make  it  impossible 
that  any  such  system  of  education  as  now 
prevails  in  Massachusetts  should  ever  be 
established  in  one  of  her  colonies;  the 
colonial  policy  of  Spain,  for  400  years, 
had  been  an  object  lesson  to  the  world  of 
about  everything  that  the  government 
administered  in  the  interest  of  Christian 
civilization  should  not  be ;  that  the  mar- 
velous mixture  of  civil  and  religious 
despotism  characteristic  of  this  govern- 
ment had  gone  on  like  some  terrible 
self-acting  enginery  of  destruction,  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  more  people  in  the 
colonies  than  are  alive  in  Spain  to-day; 
''learning  nothing  and  forgetting  noth- 
ing;" until  the  only  question  to  be 
debated  was,  How  this  remorseless  pro- 
cess should  be  arrested  and  to  what 
civilized  nation  the  duty  of  arresting  it 
should  be  entrusted  ? 

It  would  have  been  just  as  impossible 
a  year  ago  to  plant  the  Massachusetts 
system  of  universal  education  in  Cuba  as 
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in  i860,  with  half  a  billion  of  money  and 
a  hundred  thousand  northern  missionary 
teachers,  to  have  established  the  present 
system  of  education  for  the  eight  millions 
of  negroes,  now  in  operation  in  these 
sixteen  states.  In  i860  it  was  a  high 
penal  offense  in  several  of  our  southern 
states  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  It  re- 
quired a  war  of  four  years,  the  slaughter 
of  nearly  half  a  million  of  American  men, 
and  an  investment  in  powder  and  shot  of 
the  earnings  of  an  entire  generation  to 
destroy  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the 
order  of  society  created  thereby,  before 
the  southern  people  could  be  brought  to 
the  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  for  the 
common  school  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
schooling  of  the  freedmen.  Despite  all 
dreams  of  the  millennium,  the  hard  fact 
remains:  If  you  desire  to  build  a  magni- 
ficent temple  in  the  heart  of  a  city  slum, 
you  must  clear  the  ground  of  what  now 
encumbers  it;  drain,  reclaim  and  practi- 
cally re-create  the  ground;  and  build 
anew  on  foundations  that  cannot  be 
moved. 

The  Great  Teacher  tells  us  that  this  is 
God's  world  and  God's  will  is  finally  to 
prevail.  The  theologians  differ  as  to 
what  the  Infinite  wisdom  and  love  pro- 
poses to  do  with  the  people  who  get 
across  the  track  of  the  irresistible  Provi- 
dence that  moves  on,  bound  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  there  is  no 
question  among  believers  in  any  genuine 
form  of  religion  and  morality  that 
every  human  institution,  arrangement, 
or  nationality  that  provokes  a  decisive 
collision  with  truth,  justice  and  the  In- 
finite love  will  perish  in  "  unquenchable 
fire.'' 

In  a  way  that  nobody  could  predict  a 
year  ago,  this  Republic  has  been  led  to 
take  upon  itself  the  task  of  ''making  a 
finish  "  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  one 
nation  in  Christendom  which  stood  up  as 
a  standing  affront  and  defiance  to  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  time.  The 
old  rickety  structure  of  Spanish  imperial- 
ism in  the  government  of  her  colonies 
has  been  ** burned  out";  and  several 
millions  of  people,  in  various  stages  of 
preparation  for  good  government,  now 
stand,  practically  helpless,  amid  the 
ashes,  cinders,  smoking  ruins  and  fire- 
brands of  the  burned  district.  The  one 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  Republic  that 
has  done  this  undeniable  service  to 
humanity  now  follow  the  suggestion  to 
withdraw  and  leave  these  people  to  their 


own  devices,  sure  to  bring  upon  the  scene 
a  group  of  the  great  European  empires, 
with  new  complications  of  interminable 
strife. 

This  is  a  type  of  **  imperialism  *'  which 
the  friends  of  this  policy  do  not  seem  to 
have  considered;  but  rather,  just  now,  to 
be  exhausting  their  vocabulary  of  denun- 
ciation, high  moral  contempt  and  civic 
scorn,  in  proving  that  this  Republic 
will  be  itself  destroyed  by  an  honest 
attempt  to  educate  a  few  millions  of  the 
myriads  who  now  ''sit  in  darkness" 
towards  the  American  type  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  the 
disciples  of  the  world's  great  Teacher, 
Statesman  and  Saviour  were  talking  in 
the  same  strain,  of  what  could  not  be 
done.  The  reply  came  in  that  mighty 
saying,  which  for  well  nigh  2000  years 
has  stood  up,  the  lighthouse  of  modem 
civilization:  "If  ye  have  faith  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  to 
this  mountain  be  ye  removed  and  be  ye 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  it  shall  be  done. 
And  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto 
you.  *  * — Education. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS. 


BY  ELBERT  HUBBARD. 


THOSE  were  splendid  days,  tinged 
with  no  traces  of  blue,  when  I  at- 
tended the  district  school,  wearing  trous- 
ers buttoned  to  a  calico  waist.  I  had 
ambitions  then — I  was  sure  that  some 
day  I  could  spell  down  the  school,  pro- 
pound a  problem  in  fractions  that  would 
puzzle  the  teacher,  and  play  checkers  in 
a  way  that  would  cause  my  name  to  be 
known  throughout  the  entire  township. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasant  emotions 
a  cloud  appeared  upon  the  horizon  of  my 
happiness.  What  was  it?  A  Friday 
afternoon,  that's  all. 

A  new  teacher  had  been  engaged — a 
woman — actually  a  young  woman.  It 
was  prophesied  that  she  could  not  keep 
order  a  single  day,  for,  the  term  before, 
the  big  boys  had  once  risen  and  put  the 
man  who  taught  out  of  the  building^. 
Then  there  was  a  boy  who  occasionally 
brought  a  dog  to  school,  and  when  the 
bell  rang  the  dog  followed  the  boy  into 
the  room,  and  lay  under  the  desk  pound- 
ing his  tail  on  the  floor;  and  everybody 
tittered  and  giggled  imtil  the  boy  had 
been  coaxed  into  taking  the  dog  home ; 
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for  if  merely  left  in  the  entry  he  howled 
and  whined  in  a  way  that  made  study  im- 
possible. But  one  day  the  boy  was  not 
to  be  coaxed,  and  the  teacher  grabbed 
the  dog  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
flung  him  through  a  window  so  forcibly 
that  he  never  came  back. 

And  now  a  woman  was  to  teach  the 
school;  she  was  only  a  little  woman,  yet 
the  boys  obeyed  her,  and  I  had  come  to 
think  that  a  woman  could  teach  school 
nearly  as  well  as  a  man,  when  the  awful 
announcement  was  made  that  thereafter 
every  week  we  were  to  have  a  Friday 
afternoon.  There  were  to  be  no  lessons; 
everybody  was  to  speak  a  piece,  and  then 
there  was  to  be  a  spelling-match,  and 
that  was  all.     But— it  was  enough. 

Monday  began  blue  and  gloomy,  and 
the  density  increased  as  the  week  passed. 
My  mother  drilled  me  well  in  my  lines, 
and  my  big  sister  was  lavish  in  her  praise, 
but  the  awful  ordeal  of  standing  up  be- 
fore the  whole  school  was  yet  to  come. 

Thursday  night  I  slept  but  little,  and 
all  Friday  morning  I  was  in  a  burning 
fever.  At  noon  I  could  not  eat  my  lunch, 
but  I  tried  to  manfully,  and  as  I  munched 
on  the  tasteless  morsels,  salt  tears  rained 
on  the  johnny-cake  I  held  in  my  hand. 
And  even  when  the  girls  brought  in  big 
bunches  of  wild  flowers  and  cornstalks, 
and  began  to  decorate  the  platform, 
things  appeared  no  brighter. 

Finally,  the  teacher  went  to  the  door 
and  rang  the  bell;  nobody  seemed  to  play, 
and  as  the  scholars  took  their  seats  some, 
very  pale,  tried  to  smile,  and  others 
whispered,  **  Have  you  got  your  piece  ?*' 
Still  others  kept  their  lips  working,  re- 
peating lines  that  struggled  hard  to  flee. 

Names  were  called,  but  I  did  not  see 
who  went  up,  neither  did  I  hear  what 
was  said.  At  last  my  name  was  called. 
It  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder — as  a  great 
surprise,  a  shock.  I  clutched  the  desk, 
struggled  to  my  feet,  passed  down  the 
aisle,  the  sound  of  my  shoes  echoing 
through  the  silence  like  the  strokes  of  a 
mawl.  The  blood  seemed  ready  to  burst 
from  my  eyes,  ears,  and  nose. 

I  reached  the  platform,  missed  my  foot- 
ing, stumbled,  and  nearly  fell.  I  heard 
the  giggling  that  followed,  and  knew 
that  a  red-haired  boy,  who  had  just 
spoken,  and  was  therefore  unnecessarily 
jubilant,  had  laughed  aloud. 

I  was  angry.  I  shut  my  fists  so  that 
the  nails  cut  my  flesh,  and  glaring 
straight  at  his  red  head,  shot  my  bolt. 


**  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel,  but, 
sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  per- 
ish, I  give  my  heart  and  my  hand  to  this 
vote.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying 
sentiment:  Independence  now,  and  inde- 
pendence forever." 

That  was  all  of  the  piece— I  gave  the 
whole  thing  in  a  mouthful,  and  started 
for  my  seat,  got  half-way  there  and  re- 
membered I  had  forgotten  to  bow,  turned, 
went  back  to  the  platform,  bowed  with  a 
jerk,  started  again  for  my  seat,  and  hear- 
ing some  one  laugh,  ran. 

Reaching  the  seat,  I  burst  into  tears. 

The  teacher  came  over,  patted  my 
head,  kissed  my  cheek,  and  told  me  I 
had  done  first-rate,  and  after  hearing 
several  others  speak  I  calmed  down,  and 
quite  agreed  with  \i^t,— Homes  of  Amer- 
ican Statesmen. 


SCHOOLROOM  HYGIENE. 


WHERE  do  the  children  get  water  to 
drink  ?  It  is  as  important  to  have 
pure  water  at  the  school-house  as  it  is  at 
home.  Fifty  children,  perhaps,  must 
drink  from  two  or  three  cups.  Some- 
times the  water  is  passed  about  and  all 
drink  from  the  same  cup.  Worse  yet,  if 
a  child  fails  to  drink  all  that  is  in  the 
cup  it  is  passed  to  the  next  or  thrown 
back  into  the  pail. 

Ventilatton. — ^There  is  no  more  import- 
ant question  before  us  to-day  than  the 
ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  Pure  air 
under  all  conditions  of  life  is  an  absolute 
necessity  ;  but  when  thirty,  forty,  fifty  or 
even  sixty  children  are  shut  up  in  a 
school-room,  many  of  them  coming  from 
homes  where  the  bath-tub  is  a  luxury 
unthought  of,  and  often  the  garments  are 
worn  day  and  night,  perhaps  unwashed 
for  weeks,  only  the  most  complete  forced 
ventilation  can  keep  the  air  decently 
pure.  The  problem  is  intensified  when 
we  remember  that  to  the  impurities  aris- 
ing from  the  usual  causes,  we  must  add 
those  from  catarrhal  breaths,  diseased 
stomachs,  decayed  teeth  and  uncleanly 
persons.  The  chalk  dust  from  the  black- 
board must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  a 
very  liberal  allowance  to  say  that  in  the 
average  school  of  forty  pupils,  where 
there  is  no  ventilation,  the  air  may  be  re- 
garded as  unfit  to  sustain  vigorous  life  at 
Uie  end  of  five  minutes. 

Light, — The    light    should   come    in 
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sufficient  quantity  upon  the  left  side  of 
the  pupil,  for  in  writing  he  will  form  the 
letters  in  the  shadow  of  his  right  hand  if 
the  light  comes  from  the  right  side.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  light  shall  not 
come  from  windows  in  front  of  the  pupil, 
because  the  bright  light  occasions  a  con- 
traction of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  while 
the  attempt  to  discriminate  objects,  such 
as  the  teacher's  face  for  instance,  in  the 
direction  of  that  light,  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult and  painful,  and  injury  through  the 
eyes  results  to  the  entire  nervous  system. 


COUNTRY  TEACHING 


IN  MICHIGAN  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 


BY  HOPE  DARING. 


To-day  the  country  schools  of  Michi- 
l^an  are  graded.  The  work  is  divided 
into  eight  grades,  and  these  cover  nearly 
the  same  ground  as  do  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  city  schools.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  a  pupil  takes  an  ex- 
amination which  is  conducted  by  the 
school  commissioners  for  that  county.  If 
the  child  passes  a  creditable  examination 
he  receives  a  diploma  which  entitles  him 
to  enter  any  high  school  in  the  county. 

The  school- houses  are  well  and  tastily 
furnished,  besides  being  supplied  with 
necessary  apparatus  such  as  maps,  dic- 
tionaries, globes,  charts,  and  in  many 
cases,  excellent  libraries  and  appliances 
for  kindergarten  work.  In  most  districts 
the  school  year  commences  in  September 
and  is  nine  or  ten  months  in  length. 
Teachers  are  hired  by  the  year  and  are 
progressive  and  "up  to  date,"  the  law 
allowing  a  person  to  hold  only  three- 
third- grade  certificates  before  winning  one 
of  higher  rank.  Each  county  elects  a 
school  commissioner.  This  person — in 
several  instances  a  woman — ^has  charge  of 
the  district  schools,  visiting  each  at  least 
once  during  the  year  and  counseling  and 
advising  the  teachers  in  any  difficulty 
which  may  arise.  A  record  of  the  work 
done  by  each  pupil  is  kept. 

Twenty  years  ago  each  teacher  worked 
from  her  own  plan  or  lack  of  plan.  Look- 
ing back  from  the  eminence  of  to-day,  I 
wonder  how  we  accomplished  even  what 
we  did.  I  taught  my  first  school  in  one 
of  the  counties  of  southwestern  Michigan 
in  the  summer  of  1877.  I  was  sixteen, 
just  promoted  to  long  dresses,  and  fully 


imbued  with  the  idea  that  teaching  was 
the  grandest  profession  on  earth.  A  few 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
**  summer  term,'*  which  commenced  May 
I,  and  lasted  four  months,  my  father 
took  me  to  the  home  of  the  "township 
school  inspector."  After  a  half  day  of 
replying  to  questions  and  writing,  I  be- 
came the  proud  possessor  of  a  certificate 
which  permitted  me  to  teach  for  one  year 
in  that  township. 

The  scene  01  my  labors  was  a  tiny 
school-house,  standing  unshaded  at  the 
junction  of  two  roads.  It  was  older  and 
more  inconvenient  than  many  of  the 
school-houses  in  the  county,  having  been 
one  of  the  first  built  when  the  country 
was  settled.  The  furnishing  was  of  the 
rudest  descrii)tion.  The  windows  were 
without  curtains  of  any  kind.  Across 
each  end  of  the  room  a  desk  was  built 
against  the  wall.  Before  these,  long 
benches  were  placed.  One  side  of  the 
room  had  the  door  in  the  center,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  was  a  low  seat  used  by 
the  little  ones.  The  other  side  contained 
a  rude  teacher's  desk  to  write  at,  and  an- 
other bench.  This  last  did  duty  as  a 
recitation  seat,  as  did  also  one  placed  be- 
tween the  stove  and  one  of  the  seats  with 
a  desk  which  has  already  been  described. 
The  rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a 
square  box  stove,  a  single  chair,  a  tin 
pail  and  dipper. 

As  for  apparatus,  this  school  was  ahead 
of  most  of  its  contemporaries,  for  it  pos- 
sessed a  leather-bound  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary.  The  blackboard 
was  six  feet  by  two,  and  placed  so  high 
that  it  could  be  reached  only  by  standing 
on  one  of  the  seats.  There  was  no  record 
of  work  done,  the  **  register"  simpiy  giv- 
ing the  pupils'  presence  or  absence  for 
the  past  terms.  There  was  nothing  to 
interest  the  children,  nothing  to  make  the 
school-room  an  attractive  place,  nothing 
to  stimulate  either  pupils  or  teacher. 
No,  I  was  not  discouraged.  In  fact,  I 
received  the  greater  part  of  my  education 
in  that  very  room. 

The  pupils  numbered  twenty,  ages 
ranging  from  five  to  fifteen.  As  for  text- 
books, how  the  teacher  of  to-day  would 
open  her  eyes  should  she  see  the  motley 
array  by  which  I  was  confronted!  For 
instance,  I  had  but  one  pupil  in  the  fourth 
reader.  Another  was  promoted  to  this 
book  after  a  few  weeks.  On  reporting 
this  at  home,  the  child,  the  only  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  fanner,  was  given  a  reader 
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once  used  by  a  half  brother,  a  man  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  war  of  secession. 
As  there  was  no  rule  regarding  tezt- 
bookSy  I  dared  not  send  this  back.  Con- 
sequently I  had  two  fourth  reader  classes, 
for  I  knew  nothing  of  any  method  of 
teaching  reading  save  the  now  nearly  ob- 
solete one  of  assigning  a  certain  lesson  to 
be  studied.  .  I  had  different  kinds  of 
arithmetics  and  geographies,  but  was  able 
to  combine  the  classes.  I  really  found 
these  various  text-books  a  factor  in 
widening  the  narrow  horizon  of  both  my 
pupils  and  myself. 

"Morning  exercises"  were  unknown, 
and  I  never  sing.  Still  we  had  singing. 
A  sweet-faced  girl  who  was  nearly  as  old 
as  I  led  this.  I  used  sometimes  to  read 
or  tell  them  a  story  before  dismissing  at 
night,  and,  as  many  of  the  homes  con- 
tained little  material  suitable  for  reading, 
the  delight  of  the  pupils  was  great. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  to-day,  my  work 
looks  very  faulty.  Then  I  was  thrilled  with 
honest  pride,  especially  after  the  com- 
mendation of  the  same  school  inspector 
who  granted  my  certificate  and  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  visited  me  during  the  term. 

We  had  all  out  of  doors  from  which  to 
glean  beauties  and  truths.  Green  boughs 
changed  every  day,  and  great  bunches  of 
wild  and  simple  garden  flowers  made  the 
dingy  old  room  bright.  I  remember 
that  some  of  the  receptacles  for  the  blos- 
soms were  tin  cans  and  bottles.  I  also 
remember  the  delight  of  the  children 
when  to  these  I  added  a  pretty  vase.  I 
loved  teaching  and  had  the  heaven -given 
power  to  make  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge a  pleasure.  Mathematics  was  my 
favorite,  but  to  geography  and  history  I 
brought  the  fruits  of  my  own  desultory 
reading.  I  taught  them  to  observe  and 
clothe  in  their  own  language  the  work- 
ings of  nature  around  them.  Thank  God 
that  I  can  say  that  morally  I  tried  to  teach 
them  to  despise  a  lie,  to  strive  for  purity 
of  word  and  thought,  and  to  love  right 
"for  right's  sake." 

Of  the  pupils,  two  became  teachers. 
One  of  these  is  now  the  busy  wife  of  a 
farmer ;  upon  the  grave  of  the  other  the 
Dakota  snow-drifts  rest.  The  **bad 
boy,"  who  was  sly  and  tricky  rather  than 
openly  rebellious,  is  now  a  business  man, 
and  alas !  neither  my  own  teaching  nor 
that  of  others  eradicated  these  qualities 
from  his  heart.  ''Our  baby,"  a  brown- 
eyed  lassie  with  long  flaxen  curls,  is  now 


a  popular  society  woman.  Among  these 
pupils  was  a  lad  of  eight  who  possessed 
one  of  the  most  retentive  memories  I  have 
ever  known.  Neither  his  parents  nor  his 
teacher  knew  just  what  to  do  with  him. 
A  few  years  later  death  solved  the  prob- 
lem. One  pretty  piquant-faced  girl  has 
passed  from  my  knowledge.  What  im- 
pressions did  I  make  upon  these  lives? 
Teachers  of  to-day,  with  your  broader 
knowledge,  better  training  and  appli- 
ances, what  impressions  are  you  making 
upon  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  ? 
—N,  K  School  Journal. 


NATURAL  VIRTUES. 


AT  a  Congregational  Council  held  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  young  minister 
was  asked  if  he  would  distinguish  be- 
tween ''natural  virtues"  and  those  which 
were  results  and  evidences  of  divine 
grace,  and  was  reminded  that  the  old 
theologians  laid  much  stress  on  such  a 
distinction.  He  declined  to  recognize 
any  such  distinction.  All  virtues,  he 
said,  are  results  of  divine  grace;  every 
good  thing  comes  from  God;  and  from 
this  position  no  cross-examination  could 
shake  him. 

The  Outlook  thinks  the  young  man  was 
right  and  the  old  theologians  were  wrong. 
Whatever  is  good  in  any  man  is  the  wit- 
ness of  some  divine  influence  over  him  or 
in  him;  the  loving-kindness  of  God  which 
is  over  all  the  world  is  in  all  his  children; 
there  are  neither  any  men  so  remote  from 
God  that  no  sign  of  his  influence  is  to 
be  seen  in  them,  nor  any  so  close  to  God 
that  no  signs  of  separation  and  selfish- 
ness  are  discoverable  in  them. 

The  other  Sunday  a  horse  dealer  and 
trainer  was  racing  with  a  new  horse  on 
the  New  York  Speedway.  At  a  certain 
point  in  the  race  the  horse  took  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and  was  soon  beyond 
the  driver's  control.  *  *  Standing  half-up- 
right," says  the  New  York  Tribune's  ac- 
count, **  he  sawed  his  reins  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  stop  his  horse,  but  a  small 
boy's  efforts  would  have  been  as  effective. 
....  Two  blocks  ahead  were  two  four- 
seated  rigs,  in  which  four  persons  each 
were  riding,  their  horses  jogging  along  at 
a  slow  trot.  Coming  at  full  speed  fiom 
the  other  direction  were  two  trotters  in  a 
race,  so  that  the  road  was  blocked  for  its 
entire  width.  .  .  .  McDonald,  evidently 
unwilling  to  jeopardize  more  lives  than 
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his  own,  chose  the  only  expedient  known 
to  drivers  in  such  an  extremity,  and  that 
was  to  throw  his  horse.  Dropping  one 
rein,  he  stood  up  in  his  run-about,  and 
grasping  the  other  with  both  hands,  he 
gave  a  mighty  jerk.  The  leather  thong 
parted  like  a  piece  of  string,  but  the 
stroke  told.  The  horse* s  head  was 
pulled  away  over  to  one  side,  and  the 
animal  was  thrown  forward  in  a  heap,  his 
neck  broken.  The  wagon  flew  upward, 
and  the  driver  was  thrown  many  feet  be- 
yond.*' He  was  picked  up  and  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  died  shortly  after 
his  arrival. 

This  was  an  act  of  what  the  theolo- 
gians would  call  **  natural  virtue;"  but  it 
was  essentially  a  Christlike  act.  We  do 
not  look  on  the  Speedway  among  men 
racing  horses  on  Sunday  afternoon  for 
special  evidences  of  divine  grace;  yet 
here  was  a  man  who  laid  down  his  life 
for  strangers.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
chance  tbat  he  might  have  been  killed 
had  the  impending  collision  taken  place  ; 
true  that  he  might  escape  if  his  horse 
were  thrown;  but  the  motive  which  dom- 
inated him  at  this  critical  moment  was 
clearly  not  the  instinct  of  self  preserva- 
tion, but  the  resolve  to  preserve  others. 
He  died  that  others  might  live;  and  in  so 
dying  imitated  Christ,  probably  without 
at  all  reflecting  that  he  did  so.  Why 
should  we  regard  going  quietly  to  a 
pleasant  Sunday  service,  as  thousands 
did  that  afternoon,  as  better  evidence  of 
divine  grace  than  this  generous  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  so  simply  and  unconsciously  per- 
formed ? 

Two  days  later  a  street-arab,  who 
was  snowballing  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  streets  of  the  city,  ran 
carelessly  in  front  of  a  trolley-car,  and 
was  knocked  down,  bruised  and  broken, 
and  taken  up,  probably  mortally  injured. 
As  they  put  him  into  the  ambulance,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  looked  into  the  doctor's 
face,  and  said,  **  Don't  tell  mother;  she'd 
be  scairt;  and  wot's  de  use  o'  that?" 
Had  he  ever  read  the  text,  **  Look  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others"  ?  What 
difference  whether  he  had  or  not — he  was 
practicing  it ;  and  it  is  better  to  practice 
Scripture  without  knowing  it  than  to 
know  it  without  practicing  it.  Had  he 
ever  been  to  Sunday-school  ?  Was  he 
Jew,  Roman,  Catholic  or  Protestant  ?  We 
do  not  know.  But  his  spirit  was  like 
that  of  Him  who,  looking  on  his  broken- 


hearted mother  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
forgot  his  pains  in  thinking  of  her  an- 
guish, and  in  a  sentence  shattered  by  his 
shortened  breath,  commended  her  to  his 
dearest  earthly  friend:  **  Son — look— thy 
mother;  mother — look — thy  son." 

Such  acts  of  unselfish  heroism  as  these 
incidents  illustrate  are  more  than  iso- 
lated acts;  they  are  indications,  and  the 
best  possible  indications,  of  character. 
What  a  man  does  in  the  supreme  instant 
when  he  has  to  face  possible  death  for 
himself  and  perhaps  for  others;  what  a 
boy  thinks  of  in  the  first  moment  when 
he  is  dragged  out  from  the  wheels  of  a 
trolley-car  juggernaut  and  comes  to  con- 
sciousness— this  is  the  indication  of  the 
deepest  life,  the  dominating  purpose,  the 
real  character.  If  every  slu  is  a  symptom 
of  natural  selfishness — a  truth  which  the 
pulpit  often  presses  upon  us— every  act  of 
virtue  is  a  symptom  of  natural  healthful- 
ness,  a  truth  which  the  pulpit  more  fre- 
quently ignores.  These  sporadic  acts  are 
themselves  witnesses  of  the  inward  life 
which  produces  them;  and  acts  which 
are  themselves  divine  can  spring  only 
from  a  life  which  has  in  it  some  elements 
of  divineness. 

And  this  beyond  question  was  Christ's 
implicit  teaching;  or  if  it  was  not  explicit, 
this  was  only  because  the  scholastic  dis- 
tinction between  natural  virtues  and  su- 
pernatural graces  had  not  been  invented 
in  his  time.  He  recognizes  as  divinely 
beautiful  the  natural  virtue  in  the  Samar- 
itan who  sacrificed  his  own  convenience 
in  order  to  care  for  the  wounded  traveler, 
in  the  poor  widow  who  put  all  her  sub- 
stance in  the  Temple  oflfering  for  the  poor, 
in  the  honest  fellow  who,  having  found  a 
hidden  treasure,  sold  all  that  he  had  that 
he  might  buy  it  honestly.  Wherever 
there  is  goodness,  there  God's  influence 
is.  There  are  no  natural  virtues  which 
have  not  in  them  the  witness  of  a  super- 
natural grace;  and  there  is  no  supernat- 
ural grace  which  does  not  exhibit  itself  in 
natural  virtues. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer; 
one  heroic  act  does  not  make  a  hero;  one 
Christlike  deed  does  not  make  a  Chris- 
tian. But  the  wise  parent,  teacher,  or 
minister  will  not  ignore  or  belittle  such 
Christlike  acts;  he  will,  on  the  contrary, 
recognize,  appreciate,  and  encourage 
them;  for  he  will  see  in  them  the  promise 
of  a  larger  life,  in  which  all  motives  may 
become  Christly  motives  and  all  deeds 
Christlike  deeds. — Outlook, 
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GOOD  MEMORY  WORK:  V. 


THIS  list  of  weekly  selections  is  con- 
tinued, with  the  dates  given.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  is  work  actually 
done,  not  merely  advised  to  be  done  by 
some  educational  theorist  who  might 
think  it  a  good  thing  to  do.  We  would 
be  glad  to  speak  at  some  length  of  tiie  se- 
lections themselves,  but  space  is  wanting, 
and — they  speak  for  themselves. 

MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array. 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  nde ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide. 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 

But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu  : 

'*  Tho'  something  I  might  'plain,"  he  said, 

"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 

Sent  hither  by  the  king's  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid, 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 

And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 

Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : 

'*  My  manors,  halls,  and  towers  shall  still 

Be  open  at  my  sovereini's  will, 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 

My  castles  are  my  kind's  alone, 

Prom  turret  to  foundation  stone ; 

The  hand  of  Dou^^las  is  his  own  ; 

And  never  shall,  m  friendly  grasp. 

The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire ; 

And  **This  to  me,"  he  said, 
**  And  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 
And  first  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate  : 
And  Douglas,  more,  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  said'st  that  I'm  not  peer 
To  any  Lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou— hast— lied  !" 

On  the  Earl's  cheek,  the  fiush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  aee  : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth ;  *  *  And  oiar'st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hop' St  thou  thence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
No,  by  St.  Brydeof  Bothwell,  no  ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms,— what,  warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 


Lord  Marmion  turned, — ^well  was  his  need, — 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  grazed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  files, 

Just  as  it  trembles  on  the  rise : 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake*3  level  brim  ; 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band 

He  halts  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shakes  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers, 

**  Horse  !  horse  !"  the  Douglas  cried,  ''and 

But  soon  he  reined  his  fury '  s  pace :  [chase !' ' 

'*  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name  : 

Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  ! 

Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas'  blood  ; 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 

'Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried  ; 

'*  Bold  he  can  speak,  and  fairly  ride ; 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 

With  this,  his  mandate  he  recalls. 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  walls. 

WaUer  Scott. 

THB  STREAM  OP   UFE. 

Life  bears  us  on  like  the  current  of  a 
mighty  river.  Our  boat,  at  first,  glides 
down  the  narrow  channel,  through  the 
playful  murmurings  of  the  little  brook 
and  the  windings  of  its  grassy  border. 
The  trees  shed  their  blossoms  over  our 
young  heads;  the  flowers  on  the  brink 
seem  to  offer  themselves  to  our  hands;  we 
are  happy  in  hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly 
at  the  beauties  around  us,  but  the  stream 
hurries  us  on,  and  still  our  hands  are 
empty. 

Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is 
along  a  wider  and  deeper  flood,  and  amid 
objects  more  striking  and  magnificent. 
We  are  animated  by  the  moving  picture 
of  enjoyment  and  industry  which  passes 
before  us;  we  are  excited  by  some  short- 
lived success,  or  depressed  and  made 
miserable  by  some  equally  short-lived  dis- 
appointment. But  our  energy  and  our 
dependence  are  both  in  vain.  The  stream 
bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and  our  griefs 
are  alike  left  behind  us;  we  may  be  ^ip- 
wrecked,  but  we  cannot  anchor;  our  voy- 
age may  be  hastened,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
layed; whether  rough  or  smooth,  the 
river  hastens  towards  its  home,  till  the 
roaring  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and 
the  tossing  of  the  waves  is  beneath  our 
keel,  and  the  land  lessens  from  our 
eyes,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up  around 
us,  and  we  take  our  last  leave  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants;  and  of  our  fur- 
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ther  voyage  there  is  no  witness  but  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal. 

And  do  we  still  take  so  much  anxious 
thought  for  future  days,  when  the  days 
which  have  gone  by  have  so  strangely 
and  so  uniformly  deceived  us  ?  Can  we 
still  set  our  hearts  on  the  creatures  of 
God,  when  we  find  by  sad  experience 
that  the  Creator  only  is  permanent  ?  Or 
shall  we  not  rather  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  every  sin  which  doth  most 
easily  beset  us,  and  think  ourselves 
henceforth  as  wayfaring  i>ersons  only, 
who  have  no  abiding  inheritance  but  in 
the  hope  of  a  better  world,  and  to  whom 
even  that  world  would  be  worse  than 
hopeless  if  it  were  not  for  Him  who  died 
for  man's  redemption,  and  for  the  inter- 
est that  we  have  obtained  in  His  mercies  ? 
—Bishop  Heher,  Feb.  7. 

ABRAHAM  UNCOLN. 
FouUy  Assassinated  AprU  14^  iS6s, 

You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 

Broad  for  the  self-complaint  British  sneer, 
His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed 
face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling 
hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease. 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair. 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's 
laugh. 

Judging  each  step  as  tho*  the  way  were  plain. 
Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph, 

Of  chiefs  perplexity,  or  people's  pam: 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  ? 

Yes:  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen: — 

To  make  me  own  this  man  of  princes  peer. 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-bom  king  ot  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose; 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more 
true; 
How,  iron -like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be: 
How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill,  the  same: 

Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 
Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work, — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand, — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 
Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace 
command; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden 
grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 


If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 
Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ilL 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 
That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 
His   warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting 
mights, — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil. 
The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe. 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil. 
The  prairie,  hiding   the  mazed  wanderer's 
tracks. 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear; — 

Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to 

train: 

Rough  culture, — ^but  such  trees  large  fmit  maj 

bear. 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  gmin. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 
And  lived  to  do  it:  four  lonj^-suflfering  years, 

ni-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through. 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheeiv, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise. 
And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering 
mood: 
Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days. 
And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he 
stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him. 
Reached  from  behind   his  back,  a  trigger 
prest,—  i 

And  those  perplexed  and  ^atiepit  eyes  were  dim. 
Those  gaunt,  long-labonng  limbs  were  laid  to 
restl 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips. 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-wul  to 
men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  I 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 

A  deed  accurstl  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 
But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly 
out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 
Whate'er   its   grounds,    stoutly   and    nobly 
striven; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 

Tom  Taylor  (Mark  Lemon\  in  London  Punch, 

TRIBUTE   TO    WASHINGTON. 

Hard,  hard  indeed,  was  the  contest  for 
freedom,  and  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. The  golden  sun  of  liberty  had 
well-nigh  set  in  the  gloom  of  an  eternal 
night,  ere  its  radiant  beams  illumined  our 
western  horizon.  Had  not  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Columbia  hovered  around  the 
American  camp,  and  presided  over  her 
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destinies,  freedom  most  have  met  with 
an  untimely  grave.  Never  can  we  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  wisdom  of  those 
statesmen,  and  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
those  uncon<juerable  veterans,  who,  by 
their  unwearied  exertions  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field,  achieved  fot  us  the  glor- 
ious revolution.  Never  can  we  duly  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  Washington,  who, 
with  but  a  handful  of  undisciplined  yeo- 
manry, triumphed  over  a  royal  army,  and 
prostrated  the  Lion  of  England  at  the 
feet  of  the  American  Eagle.  His  name 
— so  terrible  to  his  foes,  so  welcome  to 
his  friends— shall  live  forever  upon  the 
brightest  page  of  the  historian,  and  be 
remembered  with  the  warmest  emotions 
of  gratitude  and  pleasure  by  those  whom 
he  has  contributed  to  make  happy,  and 
by  all  mankind,  when  kings,  and  princes, 
and  nobles,  for  ages,  shall  have  sunk  into 
their  merited  oblivion.  Unlike  them,  he 
needs  not  the  assistance  of  the  sculptor  or 
the  architect  to  perpetuate  his  memory; 
he  needs  no  princely  dome,  no  monu- 
mental pile,  no  stately  pyramid,  whose 
towering  height  shall  pierce  the  stormy 
clouds,  and  rear  its  lofty  head  to  heaven, 
to  tell  posterity  1  is  fame.  His  deeds,  his 
worthy  deeds  alone,  have  rendered  him 
immortal ! —  W,  H.  Harrison.    Feb.  //. 

o  captain!  my  captain  ! 

O  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we 

sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all 

exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel 
grim  and  daring: 
But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the 

bells ; 
'Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the 

bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon 'd  wreaths,  for  you 

the  shores  a-crowdin^, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaymg  mass,  their  eager 
faces  turning; 
Here,  Captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale 

and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse 

nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage 

closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with 

object  won ; 


Exult,  O  shores  I  and  ring,  O  bells ! 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  where  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Walt  Whitman. 

THE  SHIP  OF  STATE. 

Break  up  the  Union  of  these  States,  be- 
cause there  are  acknowledged  evils  in 
our  system  ?  Is  it  so  easy  a  matter,  then, 
to  make  everything  in  the  actual  world 
conform  exactly  to  the  ideal  pattern  we 
have  conceived,  in  our  minds,  of  absolute 
right?  Suppose  the  fatal  blow  were 
struck,  and  the  bonds  which  fasten  to- 
gether these  States  were  severed,  would 
tiie  evils  and  mischiefs  that  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  are  actually 
members  of  this  vast  Republican  Com- 
munity be  all  that  would  ensue?  Cer- 
tainly not.  We  are  connected  with  the 
several  nations  and  races  of  the  world  as 
no  other  people  has  ever  been  connected. 
We  have  opened  our  doors,  and  invited 
emigration  to  our  soil  from  all  lands. 
Our  invitation  has  been  accepted. 
Thousands  have  come  at  our  bidding. 
Thousands  more  are  on  the  way.  Other 
thousands  still  are  standing  a  tip*  toe  on 
the  shores  of  the  Old  World,  eager  to 
find  a  passage  to  the  land  where  bread 
may  be  had  for  labor,  and  where  man  is 
treated  as  man.  In  our  political  family 
almost  all  nations  are  represented.  The 
several  varieties  of  the  race  are  here  sub- 
jected to  a  social  fusion,  out  of  which 
Providence  designs  to  form  a  new  man. 

We  are  in  this  way  teaching  the  world 
a  great  lesson — namely,  that  men  of  dif- 
ferent languages,  habits,  manners,  and 
creeds,  can  live  together,  and  vote  to- 
gether, and,  if  not  pray  and  worship  to- 
gether, yet  in  near  vicinity,  and  do  all  in 
peace,  and  be,  for  certain  purposes  at 
least,  one  people.  And  is  not  this  lesson 
of  some  value  to  the  world,  especially  if 
we  can  teach  it,  not  by  theory  merely, 
but  through  a  successful  example  ?  Has 
not  this  lesson,  thus  conveyed,  some  con- 
nection with  the  world's  progress  toward 
that  faroff  period  to  which  the  human 
mind  looks  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  vision 
of  a  perfect  social  state  ?  It  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  this  Union  could  not  be 
dissolved  without  disarranging  and  con- 
vulsing every  part  of  the  globe.  Not  in 
the  indulgence  of  a  vain  confidence  did 
our  fathers  build  the  Ship  of  State,  and 
launch  it  upon  the  waters.  We  will  ex- 
claim, in  the  noble  words  of  Longfellow : 
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Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State  ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  stron?  and  great ! 
Hamanity  with  all  its  lears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  nbs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anyils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock — 
*Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock ; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest-roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee, — ^are  all  with  thee ! 

^W.P.Lunt.  Feb.  21. 

THE  BVBRLASTING  HBMORIAI«. 

Up  and  away,  like  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
Soaring  from  earth  to  its  home  in  the  8un; 

So  let  me  steal  awav,  gently  and  lovingly, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

My  name,  and  my  place,  and  my  tomb  all  for- 
gotten, 

The  brief  race  of  time  well  and  patiently  ran, 
So  let  me  pass  away,  peacefully,  silently, 

Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Gladly  away  from  this  toil  would  I  hasten. 
Up  to  the  crown  that  for  me  has  been  won; 

Untnought  of  by  man  in  rewards  or  in  praises, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Up  and  away,  like  the  odors  of  sunset. 
That  sweeten  the  twilight  as  darkness  comes 

So  be  my  life — a  thing  felt  but  not  noticed,  [on. 
And  I  but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Yes,  like  the  fragrance  that  wanders  in  freshness. 
When  the  flowers  that  it  came  from  are  closed 
up  and  gone, 

So  would  I  be  to  this  world's  weary  dwellers. 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Needs  there  the  praise  of  the  love- written  record. 

The  name  and  the  epitaph  graved  on  the  stone  ? 

The  things  we  have  livea  for — let  them  be  our 

story, 

We  ourselves  but  remembered  by  what  we 

have  done. 

I  need  not  be  missed  if  my  life  has  been  bearing 
(As  its  summer  and  autumn  moved  silently  on) 

The  bloom,  and  the  fruit,and  the  seed  of  its  season; 
I  shall  still  be  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

I  need  not  be  missed  if  another  succeed  me, 
To  reap  down  those  fields  which  in  spring  I 
have  sown ; 
He  who  plowed  and  who  sowed  is  not  missed 
by  the  reaper, 
He  is  only  remembered  by  what  he  has  done. 

Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have 
spoken — 
Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown 


Shall  pass  on  to  ages — all  about  me  forgotten, 
Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I 
have  done. 

So  let  my  living  be,  so  be  my  dying ; 

So  let  my  name  be,  unblazoned,  unknown ; 
Unpraised  and  uumiased,  I  shall  still  be  remem- 
bered; 
Yes— but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 
Horatius  Bonar. 

IN  THE  NURSBRY. 

It  had  happened  that  amongst  our  nur- 
sery collection  of  books  was  the  Bible, 
illustrated  with  many  pictures.  And  in 
long  dark  evenings,  as  my  three  sisters 
with  myself  sat  by  the  firelight  round  the 
guard  of  our  nursery,  no  book  was  so 
much  in  request  amongst  us.  It  ruled 
us  and  swayed  us  as  mysteriously  as 
music.  One  young  nurse,  whom  we 
all  loved,  before  any  candle  had  been 
lighted,  would  often  strain  her  eyes  to 
read  it  for  us  ;  and,  sometimes,  according 
to  her  simple  powers,  would  endeavor  to 
explain  what  we  found  obscure.  We,  the 
children,  were  all  constitutionally 
touched  with  pensiveness;  the  fitftd 
gloom  and  sudden  lambencies  of  the 
room  by  firelight  suited  our  evening  state 
of  feelings ;  and  they  suited,  also,  the  di- 
vine revelations  of  power  and  mysterious 
beauty  which  awed  us.  Above  all, 
the  story  of  a  just  man — man  and  yet 
not  man,  real  above  all  things,  and  yet 
shadowy  above  all  things,  who  had  suf- 
fered the  passion  of  deatii  in  Palestine — 
slept  upon  our  minds  like  early  dawn  upon 
the  waters. — De  Quincey.  Feb.  28. 

Thb  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers'  Association  met 
at  Harrisburg  on  February  3d,  and  de- 
cided to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Gettysburg,  July  4th,  5th, 
6th  and  7th.  The  opening  session  will 
be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  July  4th,  and 
both  afternoon  and  evening  will  be  de- 
voted to  patriotic  exercises;  if  possible, 
some  orator  of  national  reputation  will  be 
secured.  There  will  be  mass  meetings  of 
the  Association  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  mornings,  and  round- 
table  conferences  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons.  Friday  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  sight-seeing,  but  as  the 
afternoon  session  will  adjourn  at  an  early 
hour,  pleasure  trips  will  form  a  part  of 
the  daily  programme.  The  Committee 
has  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  meetings  of 
the  Association  that  has  ever  been  held. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC  ON 
CHARACTER. 


IN  this  complex  present-day  system  of 
education  it  is  difiBcult  to  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  just  what  influence 
any  one  branch  of  study  may  have  on  the 
formation  and  development  of  character. 
A  well-rounded  character  being  the  pro- 
duct of  every  possible  good  influence  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  we  must 
give  due  weight  to  the  part  played  by 
each  one ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one 
must  admit  there  are  certain  grand 
agencies  at  work  in  the  world  for  the  up- 
building of  the  individual  that  are  recog- 
nized as  of  paramount  value.  Among 
these  music  certainly  holds  high  rank. 
It  lies  in  the  deepest  part  of  man — his 
spiritual  nature,  that  which  responds  only 
to  the  God-given,  to  the  noblest  and  the 
purest  things  of  creation.  And  this  is 
the  only  standard  by  which  music  can  be 
worthily  judged  for  its  influence  on  char- 
acter building. 

If  we  look  at  some  of  the  requirements 
of  this  study,  we  shall  understand  the 
practical  workings  of  its  influence  on  the 
character.  Music  is  not  only  an  art,  re- 
quiring its  successful  votary  to  be  an 
artist  by  nature,  but  it  is  also  a  science, 
and  must  be  mastered  as  such.  The  ex- 
actitude of  any  science  demands  the  exer- 
ercise  and  consequent  cultivation  of 
patience,  clearness  of  thought,  persever- 
ance, self  abnegation,  precisiop,  honesty, 
fidelity,  in  short,  about  all  the  good 
qualities  ever  found  in  the  human  being, 
added  to  enthusiasm  and  common  sense 
in  generous  measure.  There  is  no  shirk- 
ing possible,  not  even  for  a  day,  if  great 
heights  are  to  be  won.  Only  patient, 
faithful,  steady  climbing  will  gain  the 
lofty  peak  where  music  holds  her  har- 
monious sway. 

The  accumulated  result  of  daily  discip- 
line is  a  strength  which  no  common  in- 
fluence can  afifect,  and  if  this  daily  discip- 
line has  been  in  connection  with  so  beau- 
tiful and  ennobling  an  art  as  music,  a 
shield  and  safeguard  for  life  has  become 
the  possession  of  the  faithful  music 
student. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  best 
life  has  to  offer  may  be  seemingly  per- 
verted, and  the  nobler  the  cause  the 
fiercer  the  attack  of  evil  will  be  upon  it. 
But,  if  the  evil  be  not  innate  to  the  char- 
acter or  the  cause,  there  is  always  strength 
given  to  resist  it.    The  weakness  of  char- 


acter which  prefers  low  companionship  to 
that  of  refinement,  which  chooses  scenes 
of  hilarious  frivolity  rather  than  those  of 
studious  earnestness,  and  habits  of  in- 
dulgence instead  of  elevating  modes  of 
conduct,  will  demean  any  calling  in  life, 
even  that  of  divine  music,  which  should 
not,  therefore,  be  held  responsible  for  this 
lack  of  character,  but  looked  upon  rather 
as  a  possible  restraining  influence. 

One  aspect  of  the  influence  of  a  musi- 
cal career  on  the  life  of  its  devotees  is  the 
very  pleasant  fact  that  music  proves  the 
**  Open  Sesame  "  to  every  door,  flinging 
down  the  artificial  barriers  of  social  dis- 
tinction, birth,  wealth,  and  even  race. 
He  who  is  worthy  the  name  of  Master 
Musician  is  not  debarred  entrance  to 
royal  palaces,  nor  is  there  a  more  wel- 
come or  helpful  visitor  to  the  humble  cot 
of  pain  than  a  singer  of  sweet  melodies. 

The  true  mission  of  the  musician  is  to 
bear  the  message  of  self-forgetfulness  to 
mortals,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
Creator  of  Divine  Harmony.  What  more 
noble  calling,  what  more  holy  influence 
on  human  character  I  It  is  only  those 
who  have  "clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart "  that  shall  ascend  the  heights  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  Divine  Muse. 
— Anna  van  Rydingsvard. 
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BY  ELIZABETH    HOYD. 


EVERY  thing  must  have  its  first  time, 
and  the  teacher  who  boasted  that  in 
quarter  of  a  century's  experience  she  had 
never  been  kept  away  from  school  by  the 
weather,  not  even  during  the  blizzard  of 
1888,  enjoyed  Emerson's  ''tumultuous 
privacy  of  storm,"  not  for  one  day  only, 
but  for  three.  On  the  fourth  morning 
she  resolved  to  do  or  die,  and  went  forth 
to  trample  that  paltry  two  feet  of  snow 
under  foot. 

A  road  across  the  fields  having  been 
partly  broken  the  day  before,  I  reached 
the  school-house  without  adventure,  ex- 
cepting that  it  took  me  three  times  as 
long  as  usual,  engaged  the  one  boy  who 
lives  near  by  to  shovel  snow,  built  a  good 
fire,  and  waited,  but  no  pupils  came ;  all 
the  men  and  large  boys  were  busy  break- 
ing roads,  or  doing  the  extra  farm  work 
that  a  big  snow  makes  necessary. 
This  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  ac- 
^  complish    the   odds   and    ends   always 
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awaiting  the  leisure  hour  that  so  seldom 
comes.  First  I  made  a  raid  on  the  book 
closet,  which  I  had  never  yet  thoroughly 
explored,  and  unearthed  some  treasures 
that  I  did  not  know  were  there,  the  chief 
of  these  being  several  arithmetics  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  use  supplementary  problems  that  are 
already  compiled,  than  to  manufacture 
them  when  wanted;  and,  if  they  are  in 
a  book,  one  of  the  pupils  can  put  them  on 
the  board  and  save  the  teacher's  time. 

After  a  morning  spent  in  house-clean- 
ing, I  ate  my  solitary  dinner  with  a  rel- 
ish, and  then  set  to  work  to  mount  a 
number  of  pictures  for  the  children  to 
draw,  which  I  had  cut  from  various 
papers.  In  the  days  of  my  Normal 
School  education,  drawing  from  objects 
was  not  in  vogue,  and  I  have  never  found 
time  to  remedy  this  defect  in  my  profes- 
sional training.  I  know  the  new  educa- 
tor says  that  it  is  time  wasted  to  draw 
from  the  flat,  but  I  have  found  my  lim- 
ited skill  in  this  direction  very  useful  to 
me,  aside  from  the  training  that  it  gives 
to  eye  and  hand;  so  I  teach  my  pupils 
designing  a  la  Prof.  Little,  and  encour- 
age them  to  draw  from  the  flat  whenever 
they  have  time ;  it  makes  excellent  seat 
work,  especially  for  the  little  folks,  and 
some  of  them  are  acquiring  a  good  deal 
of  skill.  At  least,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  placing  an  object  before  the 
pupils,  drawing  it  on  the  board,  and  then 
allowing  the  pupils  to  copy  my  drawing, 
and  call  it  drawing  from  the  object. 

Writing  is  another  branch  that  I  can 
hardly  claim  to  teach.  I  found  the 
pupils  using  vertical  copy-books,  and  I 
at  once  practiced  that  style  of  penman- 
ship until  I  could  •*  draw*'  vertical  letters 
on  the  board  with  a  fair  degree  of  accu- 
racy, for  the  little  folks  to  imitate.  Aside 
from  that  I  simply  have  the  pupils  write 
in  their  copies  three  times  a  week,  mark- 
ing each  page  as  it  is  finished,  calling  at- 
tention to  defects  that  can  be  remedied 
on  the  next  page,  and  giving  commenda- 
tion when  it  is  due.  Most  of  the  pupils 
write  neatly  and  legibly,  and  so  long  as 
they  do  this  I  am  satisfied. 

While  working  at  my  drawing-cards  I 
looked  up  and  discovered  that  it  was 
raining ;  I  closed  the  house  and  started 
for  home  in  a  hurry,  but  before  reaching 
there  I  was  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail.  It 
rained  most  of  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  the  two  feet  of  snow  was  trans- 
formed into  two  feet  of  slush ;  the  roads 


were  impassable  except  for  men  with 
long  rubber  boots.  We  have  unexpect- 
edly had  a  week's  vacation  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter,  and,  if  Old  Prob  keeps  on 
breaking  the  records,  the  week  may  pro- 
long itself  to  two. 

A  BAD  DAY  IN  SCHOOL. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  some  young  teacher  whose 
days  are  not  all  as  smooth  as  she  could 
wish,  to  know  that  even  a  veteran  who  is 
growing  gray  and  wrinkled  in  the  service 
has  her  trials  and  tribulations  ;  so  I  am 
going  to  tell  about  a  bad  day — one  of 
those  days  when  all  the  children  seem 
determined  to  talk,  when  every  lock-box 
(scholar's  companion)  in  the  room  falls 
and  spills  it  contents,  when  all  the  boots 
scrape  on  the  floor,  and  when  every 
nerve  in  the  teacher's  body  is  tingling.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  teacher's  nerves 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble. 

Things  kept  getting  worse  and  worse 
until  writing-time,  which  follows  the 
afternoon  recess;  then  most  of  the  boys 
(and  some  of  the  girls)  suddenly  had 
trouble  with  their  throats  and  noses. 
First  one  would  clear  his  throat  in  a  very- 
natural  way,  and  then  another  would 
blow  his  nose  with  a  good  deal  of  delib- 
eration, until  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  an  epidemic ;  and  yet  I  was  not  able 
to  detect  any  signs  passing  from  one  to 
another.  By  a  supreme  effort  I  kept  my- 
self from  the  folly  of  scolding,  but  when 
the  period  was  over,  I  said  that  we  would 
have  another  writing  lesson  after  school. 

When  four  o'clock  came,  I  dismissed 
the  girls,  the  smallest  boy,  and  one  of  the 
Indians,  who  has  had  a  perfect  conduct 
record  during  the  winter.  The  other 
boys  were  set  to  writing,  and  were  dis- 
missed one  at  a  time,  those  who  worked 
most  quietly  being  allowed  to  go  first. 
One  little  fellow,  after  going  out,  fired 
the  end  of  the  broom-handle  against  the 
door,  as  a  parting  shot.  The  last  to  go 
was  an  Indian  boy  that  I  thought  had 
been  quite  disorderly,  but  he  told  me  in 
self-defense  that  the  large  boy  back  of 
him  had  chalked  a  girl's  name  on  his 
coat.  He  had  shown  admiration  for  this 
girl  soon  after  starting  to  school,  and  the 
other  boys  had  teased  him  unmercifully. 

While  I  was  closing  the  school- house  I 
tried  to  think  of  a  new  rule  for  the  sup- 
pression of  talking,  and  of  some  punish- 
ment that  would  be  severe  enough  for 
the  boys  that  threw  the  broom-handle 
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and  made  the  chalk-mark;  but  when  I 
got  out  into  the  fresh  air  my  mood 
changed.  I  recalled  our  last  bit  of  mem- 
ory work,  a  gem  Irom  Ruskin: 

*'  Do  not  think  of  your  faults;  still  less  of 
others*  faults;  in  every  per^on  who  comes 
near  you,  look  for  what  is  good  and  strong ; 
honor  that;  rejoice  in  it;  and  you,  as  you 
can,  try  to  imitate  it;  and  your  faults  will 
drop  off  like  dead  leaves  when  their  time 
comes.*' 

I  said  to  myself,  **  What's  the  use  of 
turning  mole-hills  into  mountains  ?  Pun- 
ishment should  always  be  the  last  resort. 
To  morrow  will  be  a  good  time  to  make 
a  diversion.**  I  went  to  bed  early,  had 
a  good  night's  sleep,  and  got  up  **  right 
end  foremost.**  After  the  opening  exer- 
cises I  said  to  the  pupils,  "You  may 
take  pencil  and  paper  and  write  what  I 
am  going  to  put  on  the  board;**  and  this 
is  what  I  placed  there: 

If  all  the  pupils  talked  whenever  they 
felt  like  it,  the  school  would  be  very  noisv. 

One  pupil  should  not  do  what  it  would  be 
wrong  for  all  to  do. 

Every  pupil  can  keep  from  talking  with- 
out permission  if  he  tries. 

Pupils  who  are  c^uiet  and  orderly  give 
great  pleasure  to  their  teacher.'* 

Then  I  said,  **  Keep  that  paper  lying 
on  your  desk  to-day,  and  every  time  that 
you  talk  put  a  mark  down.  When  re- 
cess comes  I  shall  ask  those  who  have 
not  talked  at  all  to  raise  their  hands.*' 
An  expedient  of  this  kind  is  helpful,  be- 
cause it  emphasizes  the  duty  of  self-con- 
trol; when  it  loses  its  efficacy,  as  it  is  apt 
to  do  as  soon  as  the  novelty  wears  off, 
the  teacher  must  devise  something  else 
that  will  give  an  impulse  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

At  recess  I  detained  the  broom-handle 
boy,  and  asked  him,  with  a  smile  on  my 
face,  **  Carroll,  why  did  you  throw  the 
broom-handle  against  the  door  last 
night?*' 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he 
replied,  **  For  fun.** 

*'  You  don*t  fire  broom-handles  against 
your  door  at  home  in  that  way,  do  you  ?*' 

•*  Sometimes  I  do." 

'*  What  does  your  mother  say  to  that  ?** 

'*  O  I  don*t  do  it  when  she*s  at  home.*' 

*'  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to 
shoot  that  broom  handle  at  that  tree 
about  a  hundred  times  ?** 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  comical  ex- 
pression, but  answered  that  he  thought  it 
would. 

••All  right,**  I  replied;  "You  get  the 


broom  and  1*11  look  at  you  from  the  win- 
dow.'* I  watched  him  for  about  five 
minutes ;  as  soon  as  I  left  the  window  he 
stopped,  and  when  he  brought  the  broom^ 
back,  he  said  he  had  enough  of  that  kind 
of  fun.  A  boy  does  this  kind  of  mischief 
to  make  the  teacher  angry;  if  she  doesn't 
get  angry  it  isn*t  worth  while  to  try  it 
another  time. 

At  noon  I  talked  to  the  boy  who  had 
chalked  James*  back.  I  suggested  to  him 
pleasantly  that  if  he  were  in  James*  place, 
he  would  not  like  to  have  a  dozen  boys 
teasing  and  tormenting  him  continually; 
that  I  thought  they  had  carried  their 
nonsense  too  far,  and  that  it  was  time  for 
them  to  stop.  He  took  my  reproof  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  and  has  been 
as  good  a  boy  as  I  could  ask  ever  since. 
The  bad  day  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
best  and  quietest  days  of  the  winter. 
Moral :  If  you  want  children*s  faults  to 
drop  off,  don*t  emphasize  them;  em- 
phasize their  virtues  instead. 

A  NEW  PUPIL. 

Probably  in  at  least  half  of  our  schools 
there  are  one  or  more  pupils  that  are  *'not 
a*  there,**  as  the  Scotch  say,  and  then  the 
teacher  must  wrestle  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  them.  Jan- 
uary brought  me  a  pupil  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  shape  of  a  faioy  of  sixteen.  I 
had  heard  of  him  through  the  other 
pupils,  and  had  selfishly  hoped  that  his 
education  was  completed.  When  he 
made  his  advent,  his  little  sister  brought 
me  the  message,  *'Pap  says,  just  learn 
Ivan  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher.*' 

I  had  learned  that  during  his  previous 
school  career,  Ivan  had  often  acted  in 
such  a  silly  way  in  class  as  to  set  all  the 
other  pupils  to  laughing;  so  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  message,  I  decided  that  I 
would  not  put  him  in  any  class,  but 
would  give  him  individual  instruction  at 
his  seat,  where  nearly  all  the  pupils  are 
behind  him.  By  a  simple  arithmetical 
calculation,  I  found  that  after  deducting 
recesses  and  general  exercises,  each  pupil 
is  entitled  to  ten  minutes  of  my  time  dur- 
ing school  hours. 

I  started  Ivan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
arithmetic,  giving  him  problems  to  work 
every  morning  until  recess;  after  recess 
I  look  over  his  work.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  he  studies  spelling  and  writes 
sentences  for  the  words,  reciting  his  les- 
son the  first  thing  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
I  give  him  a  selection,  either  prose  or 
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poetry,  to  copy  with  ink  in  a  blank  book, 
and  this  affords  occupation  until  recess ; 
he  does  not  work  steadily,  but  spends  a 
good  deal  of  time  watching  the  doings  of 
the  other  pupils.  After  recess  he  reads 
three  or  four  American  History  stories ; 
I  question  him  about  these  next  morn- 
ing, and  hear  him  read  a  page  orally. 

This  kind  of  school  life  soon  became 
monotonous ;  he  was  accustomed  to  being 
aa  object  of  interest  to  the  other  pupils, 
and  felt  that  he  must  do  something  to 
create  a  sensation;  so  he  came  in  and 
went  out  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  fre- 
quently made  unnecessary  noises.  After 
trying  two  or  three  experiments,  I  found 
that  losing  his  recess  had  a  salutary 
effect;  he  is  still  troublesome  occasion- 
ally, but  not  enough  so  to  interfere  with 
the  general  work  of  the  school. 

My  predecessor  had  patience  with  the 
boy  for  eight  years,  and  succeeded  in 
teaching  him  to  read  fairly  well  in  the 
third  reader  (though  his  enunciation  is 
very  faulty),  to  spell  quite  hard  words 
if  he  has  some  idea  of  their  meaning  (he 
seems  to  have  no  conception  of  the 
sounds  of  the  letters),  to  write  legibly 
(except  that  he  forms  half  a  dozen  letters 
incorrectly),  and  to  add,  subtract,  multi- 
ply, and  divide,  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy ;  he  has  just  reached  long  divis- 
ion, and  is  not  very  strong  in  that. 
Seeing  the  result  of  her  efforts,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  add  my  mite,  and  hope  his 
three  months'  schooling  will  at  least  not 
be  time  thrown  away. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITOR. 

One  morning  while  we  were  at  our 
usual  work  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door;  one  of  the  girls  opened  it  and  ad- 
mitted a  young  Indian  gentleman  from 
Carlisle,  who  had  come  to  inquire  about 
the  progress  of  the  three  Indian  pupils. 
I  use  the  word  gentleman  in  its  best 
American  sense,  for  if  our  visitor  had 
been  a  lineal  descendent  of  one  of  the 
worthies  that  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, his  manner  could  not  have  been 
more  quiet,  modest,  and  self-respecting. 
As  we  shook  hands  he  stated  his  errand, 
and,  telling  him  to  make  himself  at 
home,  I  went  on  with  the  arithmetic  les- 
son. He  interviewed  each  boy  so  quietly 
as  not  to  disturb  us  in  the  least,  and 
then,  recess  time  having  arrived,  he  inter- 
viewed me,  asking  a  few  questions  that 
were  right  to  the  point,  and  making  some 
notes  in  his  book.    In  twenty  minutes  he 


had  transacted  his  business,  and  was  off 
to  visit  other  schools  in  the  vicinity. 

After  he  had  gone,  I  discovered  that  he 
could  hardly  have  been  looked  upon  with 
greater  respect  by  the  school  boys  if  he 
had  been  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  he  was  no  other  than  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Carlisle  foot-ball  team,  whose 
brilliant  kicking  during  the  past  season 
won  the  applause  of  the  whole  athletic 
world.  Hitherto  I  have  had  some  doubt 
as  to  the  ethical  value  of  the  great  Anglo- 
American  game;  but  if  a  few  years  of 
inter-collegiate  football,  plus  its  scholas- 
tic accompaniments,  can  transform  the 
Indian  of  the  plains  into  the  cultured 
man  of  affairs,  then  I  am  ready  to  shout 
with  the  athletes,  **  Football  forever!" 


An  interesting  convention  of  the  City, 
Borough  and  Township  Superintendents 
was  in  session  at  Harrisburg  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  February  28th  and 
March  ist.  The  School  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania  met  on  Wednes- 
day noon,  also  at  the  State  Capital.  Both 
bodies  were  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  the  Superintendents  adjourning 
on  Wednesday  evening  and  the  Directors 
on  Thursday  evening.  There  were  busy 
sessions  at  these  conventions,  and  the 
reader  will  find  many  subjects  of  live  edu- 
cational interest  presented  and  discussed. 

Erie*s  magnificent  new  public  library 
building  was  dedicated  on  Thursday, 
February  16,  1899.  Andrew  Carnegie 
sent  a  check  for  $5,000.  Ten  thousand 
volumes  are  now  upon  the  shelves,  and 
every  courtesy  is  extended  to  professional 
men,  laborers,  and  mechanics  who  wish 
to  consult  these  books.  In  this  respect 
the  city  of  Brie  has  caught  the  modem 
spirit  which  may  be  crystallized  in  the 
maxim  :  The  worst  abuse  of  a  library  is 
not  to  use  it. 

Andrew  Carnegie  recently  offered  the 
trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege $100,000  towards  a  library  building, 
on  the  condition  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania give  annually  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000  to  keep  it  up,  and  make  the  neces- 
sary addition  of  new  books  in  the  differ- 
ent departments,  which  we  trust  may  be 
granted.  The  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Erie  were  better  able  to  help  themselves. 
After  the  necessary  legislation  was  se- 
cured, the  citizens  supported  the  move- 
ment, and  a  new  era  has  dawned  for  the 
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county  and  city  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Brie.  What  city  will  follow  next  ?  Supt. 
Missimer  is  to  be  congratulated  that  dur- 
ing his  administration  the  seed  he  helped 
to  sow  has  borne  jEruit  so  bountifully. 

Therb  is  no  system  of  circulating 
libraries  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  this  re- 
spect we  are  behind  New  York,  Ohio 
and  other  States.  Since  the  State  Col- 
lege was  established  for  the  education  of 
our  farmers,  it  may  be  in  order  to  raise 
the  question  whether  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  library  a  circulating  depart- 
ment could  be  established  for  the  benefit 
of  rural  communities.  The  hope  of  such 
an  addition  would  go  far  to  secure  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  favor  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation which  will  be  needed  to  se- 
cure Mr.  Carnegie's  gift.  A  generation 
hence  the  results  will  be  seen  in  the  su- 
perior intelligence  of  those  who  till  the 
soil,  or  spend  their  days  away  from  the 
centres  of  population. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  at  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  February  21-23,  turned  on 
the  value  of  the  school  library.  A 
library  in  every  school-room,  a  teacher 
familiar  with  the  books,  and  capable  of 
directing  the  reading  of  the  pupils  along 
helpful  lines,  and  a  School  Board  with 
the  good  sense  to  follow  reliable  advice 
in  the  purchase  of  new  books,  are  the 
three  things  perhaps  most  needed  in  very 
many  sections  of  our  land. 

Another  delightful  feature  of  the 
meeting  at  Columbus  was  the  luncheon 
given  by  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Educational  Press  Association. 
In  fact,  everything  was  done  to  make  the 
meeting  profitable  and  enjoyable.  The 
usual  complaints  due  to  overcrowding  at 
the  headquarters  were  heard,  but  this  can 
not  be  avoided  by  any  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  local  committee.  Supt,  Shawan 
and  his  colleagues  did  everything  that 
could  be  expected,  and  many  were  the 
praises  elicited  by  his  energy  and  execu- 
tive ability. 


The  exercises  held  March  ist,  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  commencement 
of  the  Indian  Training  School  at  Carlisle, 
included  the  gymnastic,  military  and  cal- 
isthenic  drills.  In  the  evening  the  **  ex- 
perience meeting'*  was  held  in  the  gym- 


nasium. Captain  Pratt's  report  shows 
841  pupils— 4y^  boys  and  397  girls.  Of 
this  number  266  are  in  the  country  towns 
attending  public  and  private  schools  with 
white  children.  The  earnings  were$2i,- 
725.50,  out  of  which  the  pupils  saved 
$8,307.  II.  There  are  71  tribes  represented, 
from  every  State  and  Territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  several  States  east 
of  that  nver.  The  school  was  established 
in  1879,  and  last  year  the  goverment  ap- 
propriated $111,000,  on  the  basis  of  $167 
per  student.  This  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant schools,  not  only  of  the  nation,  but 
of  the  world;  and  the  moving  and  in- 
forming spirit  here  from  first  to  last  has 
been  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  regular  army. 

The  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  I.  A.  Cleaver,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Direc- 
tors' Association,  to  all  the  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools  in  Pennsylvania: 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  needed  legisla- 
tion for  our  schools  ?    If  so,  what  ? 

2.  How  is  the  Compulsory  Law  work- 
ing in  your  county  ? 

3.  How  would  a  reduction  in  State 
appropriation  affect  your  county  ? 

Replies  were  received  from  forty-seven 
counties  and  eighteen  cities  and  bor- 
oughs. All  of  these  unqualifiedly  and 
emphatically  say  that  a  reduction  of  the 
State  appropriation  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  pubUc  schools,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  months  taught,  and  the  salaries 
paid,  which  would  sadly  interfere  with 
the  present  efficiency  of  the  work.  All 
but  two  speak  most  favorably  of  the  re- 
sults from  the  Compulsory  Law.  Many 
express  themselves  in  favor  of  the  seven- 
months*  term,  and  earnestly  favor  the 
policy  that  each  school  district  should 
collect,  at  the  very  least,  as  much  money 
in  taxes  as  it  receives  from  the  State  in 
the  way  of  appropriation. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Directors*  Con- 
vention will  be  found  in  this  number  of 
The  Journal,  those  of  the  Superintendents* 
meeting  will  appear  in  the  April  number. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the 
bill  extending  the  minimum  school  term 
to  seven  months ;  declaring  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Association  that  no  school 
district  should  receive  more  of  the  annual 
State  appropriation  than  such  district  had 
levied  the  year  previous;  disapproving^ 
the  proposition- to  provide  for  State  uni- 
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formity  of  textbooks,  and  the  publication 
of  the  same  under  State  authority;  favor- 
ing the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
an  Educational  Commission  of  eleven  per- 
sons to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the 
next  Legislature  a  bill  or  plan  by  which 
existing  school  laws  can  be  harmonized 
and  amended  so  as  to  improve  our  pres- 
ent system  of  education.  The  Legislative 
Committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  bills 
increasing  the  minimum  school  term  and 
limiting  district  school  appropriations  to 
the  amount  of  the  preceding  appropria- 
tion. The  delay  in  mailing  the  March 
number,  which  is  larger  than  usual,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  reported 
was  not  held  until  March  ist  and  2d.  We 
have  pushed  it  out  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Hon.  Chas.  G.  Dawes,  Treasurer,  un- 
der date  of  March  4th,  writing  from  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner- General  for  the 
United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900,  acknowledges  a  second  contribution 
from  the  high  school  of  Lancaster,  and 
says:  **The  Pennsylvania  contributions 
are  starting  anew.  Will  send  you  a  fur- 
ther statement  within  a  few  days.'* 


In  the  January  number  of  The  Journal 
there  was  an  idea  in  **  What  the  Visitor 
Heard."  The  article  should  have  been 
credited  to  School  Education.  We  think 
the  credit  was  given  as  we  found  it.  Old 
Dr.  Burrowes  used  to  say  that  it  was 
"  worth  while  to  read  a  book  "  if  be  got 
**  one  or  two  ideas  *'  from  it.  We  think 
it  pays  to  publish  an  article  if  there  is 
one  pronounced  idea  in  it  for  a  thought- 
ful reader,  the  rest  may  be  mere  selvedge 
or  fustian.  We  have  a  familiar  saying  in 
school,  ''Ideas  are  worth  a  dollar  each," 
and  now  and  then  a  boy  gets  from  it  a 
thought  that  is  worth  more  than  a  dollar. 


Thb  Committee  on  State  Normal 
Schools  appointed  by  the  Normal  Section 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  also  held  several  meet- 
ings in  which  the  details  of  their  forth- 
coming report  were  carefully  discussed. 
Prof.  T.  B.  Noss,  who  is  President  of  the 
Normal  School  Section,  has  agreed  to 
prepare  for  the  appendix  an  account  of 
the  Normal  Schools  of  Germany,  and  Dr. 
G.  M.  Philips,  of  West  Chester,  has  been 
invited  to  prepare  a  similar  report  on  the 
English  Normal  Schools. 


DIRECTORS'  State  Association. 


THE  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
School  Directors  was  called  ro  order  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  High  School 
at  Harrisburg  on  Wednesday,  March  ist, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m,,  by  President  H.  H. 
Hubbert,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  opening  devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler,  of 
Somerset  Co. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Mayor  of  Harris- 
burg, in  a  brief  address,  welcomed  tho 
members  of  the  Convention  to  the  capital 
city,  and  wished  them  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  session. 

The  response  to  the  welcome  was  read 
by  the  Chairman  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  I.  A.  Cleaver,  as  follows: 

Your  Executive  Committee,  with  unani- 
mity and  wisdom,  selected  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  Capital  City,  to  extend  to  our 
State  Association  the  city's  good-will  and 
welcome,  as  we  meet  to  discuss  problems 
that  not  only  concern  the  best  interests  and 
success  of  this  city,  but  reach  beyond  its 
confines  into  those  of  every  other  city  and 
county  in  our  grand  Commonwealth.  My 
colleagues  upon  this  committee  with  no  less 


unanimity,  but  with  little  if  any  wisdom, 
assumed  and  decreed  that,  by  an  imaginary 
unwritten  law  of  this  infant  organization — 
too  young  to  have  any  unwritten  laws — the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee — 
because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do—should 
respond  to  the  Mayor's  kind  greetings. 

At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
such  selection  is  a  very  high  honor,  and  one 
to  be  greatly  appreciated.  The  speaker  can 
imagine  the  great  pleasure  that  such  selec- 
tion would  bring  to  one  possessed  of  elo- 
quence and  the  power  of  oratory  that  would 
enable  him  to  distinguish  himself  as  he  re- 
sponded to  that  eloquence  and  oratory  that 
has  so  pleasantly  entertained  us,  as  these 
most  cordial  and  royal  greetings  have  come 
to  us  from  His  Honor  Mayor  Patterson;  bat 
to  your  humble  servant  it  has  served  only 
to  arouse  wicked  thoughts,  as  he  has  been 
led  thereby  to  break  that  portion  of  the 
Decalogue  which  commands,  **Thou  shalt 
not  covet  anything  which  is  thy  neigh- 
bor's.*' 

In  the  plainest  language  permit  me, 
therefore,  as  the  representative  of  this  body, 
to  convey  to  this  city  through  its  represen- 
tative. His  Honor  Mayor  Patterson,  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordial  greetings 
and  the  Hospitality  so  generously  proffered 
us.    When    I   wrote   to   him   nearly  four 
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months  since,  that  we  were  coming  to  Har- 
risburg  with  our  Convention  at  this  time,  he 
then  promptly  conveyed  to  me  the  response 
that  he  has  so  generously  emphasized  in  our 
presence  to-dav,  by  saying:  *•  Well,  come! 
and  we  will  take  care  of  you.** 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  in  connection 
with  these  guests  that  come  today,  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  :  that  he  is  wel- 
coming an  association  imbued  with  the  vast 
importance  of  its  work,  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility therefor;  that  its  delegates 
claim  the  privilege  of  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses, for  a  two  days*  conference  in  order 
that  the  great  work  entrusted  to  their  care 
may  be  rendered  more  efficient.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  doubtless  inspired  him 
when  he  so  liberally  and  hospitaoly  placed 
the  city  at  our  disposal,  with  a  feeling  of 
security  and  comfort,  which  doubtless  al- 
layed all  fears  lest  we  might  take  it  away 
with  us. 

It  is  eminently  appropriate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  representatives  of  our  muni- 
cipal and  State  governments  should  greet 
this  body  of  educators.  For,  if  these  gov- 
ernments 0/  the  people  are  to  be  satisfactor- 
ally  maintained  and  perpetuated  for  the 
people,  it  will  be  by  the  people  who  are 
trained  to  frugality  and  fidelity  as  the  offi- 
cials of  these  institutions,  in  this  g[reat  in- 
stitution which  we  represent,  which  our 
State  now  so  generously  fosters,  and  we  be- 
lieve in  the  future  will  even  more  liberally 
endow— this  greatest  of  all  levers— the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  our  grand  old  Common- 
wealth. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  Mayor 
for  his  kindly  expression  of  welcome. 

president's  address. 

President  Hubbert  then  delivered  the 
following  address : 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  appre- 
ciation that  I  open  the  proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  School 
Directors  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  esteem  it 
a  distinguished  honor  to  have  been  chosen 
to  presiae  over  the  deliberations  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  numerous  school  boards  in 
whose  care  are  entrusted  the  public  educa- 
tional interests  of  our  Commonwealth.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  you  upon 
the  successful  growth  and  sturdy  strength 
which  has  been  developed  during  the  short 
three  years*  existence  of  our  organization, 
and  you  are  also  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  many  evidences  which  give  assurance 
of  the  permanence  and  future  usefulness  of 
our  Association.  It  will  continue  to  endure 
and  flourish  so  long  as  the  motives  which 
prompted  its  origin  shall  continue  to  actuate 
its  enorts  and  exert  an  influence  in  favor  of 
a  wiser  and  more  disinterested  policy  of 
school  government. 

With  such  motives  controlling  these  con- 
ventions, the  progressive  spirit  of  our  or- 
ganization will  soon  impress  every  county 


and  school  district  of  the  State.  The  school 
director  of  our  day  is  superior  in  almost  all 
respects  to  his  earlier  predecessors.  We 
have  made  decided  progress  in  recent  years 
in  the  character  and  personnel  of  our  school 
boards.  They  are  chosen  with  greater  re- 
gard to  their  personal  character  and  qualifi- 
cations than  in  former  times.  This  is  a 
hopeful  indication,  and  in  itself  will  con- 
tribute more  to  the  accomplishment  of  true 
reform  in  school  management  than  any  re- 
formatory legislation  which  could  be  pro- 
posed; for  it  will  be  admitted,  that  intell- 
Cce,  morality  and  honesty  in  the  school 
rd  are  the  most  potent  elements  that  can 
enter  into  the  composition  and  development 
of  the  best  devisea  plan  of  school  adminis- 
tration. I  would  not  be  understood  as  ad- 
vocating college  or  university  culture  or 
pedagogical  training  as  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, however  much  these  acquirements  are 
to  be  appreciated  and  coveted;  for  there  is 
often  the  tendency,  in  such  as  possess  only 
these  attainments,  to  fail  in  grasping  the 
practical  executive  obligations  of  official 
station  and  to  waste  their  energies  in  the 
theoretical  and  Utopian  realm.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  that  the  school  director  should 
possess  the  ability  to  conduct  a  scholastic 
examination  in  order  to  determine  the  teach- 
ing qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher.  These  requirements  and 
responsibilities  more  properly  belong  to  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  and  the 
Normal  Tr&ininj^  Scnools.  The  most  trouble- 
some nuisance  it  has  ever  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  meet  in  the  schoolroom  was  a  school 
director  who  conceived  it  to  be  his  supreme 
duty  to  make  lon^  and  frequent  visits  to 
the  schools  to  criticise  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  instruct  the  teacher  how  the  youth- 
ful intellects  under  her  care  should  be 
guided  to  comprehend  the  abstruse  prob- 
lems of  the  class-room.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  competent  school 
directors  I  have  ever  known  was  a  man 
whose  school  privileges  in  his  youth  had 
been  extremely  limited,  whose  grammar 
was  a  marvel,  and  whose  penmanship  was 
more  hieroglyphical  than  legible;  but  the 
practical  common  sense  and  mechanical 
genius  of  this  director  made  him  a  treasure, 
appreciated  by  his  school  board,  by  every 
teacher  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  hy  every 
pupil  in  his  district,  for  the  material  and 
sanitary  comforts  and  improvements  which 
emanated  from  his  inventive  brain  were 
apparent  on  every  hand  in  the  schools  of  his 
jurisdiction.  These  illustrations  are  not  in- 
tended to  depreciate  culture  and  intelligence 
in  the  school  boards,  for  we  cannot  have  the 
standard  placed  too  high  in  this  particular; 
but  the  necessity  for  that  kind  of  knowledge 
and  executive  ability  which  secures  thor- 
ough organization  and  can  plan  for  prop- 
erly constructed  school-buildings  and  their 
equipment  must  be  reco^ized,  since  no 
higher  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  a 
school  board  than  that  which  demands  the 
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best  school-houses,  replete  with  all  appli- 
ances and  safe-guards  which  contribute  to 
the  comfort,  health  and  well-beinif  of  the 
child. 

School  administration  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  legislation  among  the  several 
states.  Statesmen  and  legislators  through 
all  periods  of  our  history  have  eiven  their 
best  thought  and  most  earnest  labors  to  the 
problem,  and  ^et  the  demand  in  our  time  for 
a  more  eflfective  method  of  administration 
is,  if  possible,  more  strenuous  and  insistent 
than  at  any  other  period  of  our  school  his- 
tory. A  freneral  State  system  of  control 
that  would  apply  equally  to  the  small  dis- 
trict and  large  towns  and  cities  seems  to 
have  many  advocates,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  any  degree 
of  success  for  the  reason  that  country  dis- 
tricts and  city  districts  vary  so  widely  in 
their  conditions  and  necessities  that  no  plan 
yet  proposed  has  been  found  to  be  suflS- 
ciently  flexible  to  meet  so  many  varied  re- 
guirements.  It  must  be  admitted  that  uni- 
formity among  all  the  States  of  our  Union 
would  be  of  an  advantage  if  viewed  from  a 
national  stand-point.  This  uniformity 
would  promote  the  school  interests,  and 
would  unquestionably  strengthen  the  edu- 
cationalpower  of  the  Nation.  The  best  and 
most  efficient  administration  should  be 
sought  and  adopted  bv  all  the  states,  each 
being  independent  of  the  other  in  its  official 
control,  thus  preserving  the  elements  of 
state  sovereignty.  Centralization  under  a 
national  control,  is  an  idea  not  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  It  has  been  a  prin- 
ciple from  the  beeinning  that  the  states  in- 
dividually should  make  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  state  super- 
vision should  therefore  remain  unimpaired, 
since  it  is  the  most  popular  theory  *of  our 
educational  system  and  nas  certainly  proved 
to  be  the  best  adapted  to  our  needs. 

The  Pennsylvania  method  of  administra- 
tion is  patterned  upon  this  principle,  and  in 
a  general  wa^*  meets  the  necessities  of  local 
conditions  fairly  well.  The  school  boards 
are  limited  in  their  official  capacity  to  the 
school  districts  in  which  they  exist.  But 
these  district  limitations  necessarily  pre- 
vent uniformity,  and  interfere  with  all  ef- 
forts at  unification  which  should  be  secured 
in  every  state,  and  under  which  the  entire 
school  population  could  receive  equal  school 
privileges.  The  district  method  of  control 
prevails  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  the  states, 
and  any  plan  which  proposes  to  replace  it 
with  a  more  concentrated  authority  meets 
at  once  with  a  strong  and  effectual  protest. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  idea  which  took 
root  at  the  very  origin  of  our  Public  School 
System,  viz.:  that  the  states  individually 
should  make  provision  for  the  education  of 
their  youth,  and  that  the  educational  laws 
should  be  formulated  so  as  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  popular  thought  upon  this  subject ; 
and  any  plan  designed  to  bring  about  a 
more  unified  method  of  management,  must 


recognize  this  cherished  opinion,  if  it  is  to 
meet  with  success.  It  will  doubtless  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  the  state  is  under  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  children, 
it  certainly  follows,  as  a  consistent  proposi- 
tion, that  the  state  should  have  some  gen- 
eral control  and  authority  over  the  schools 
within  its  borders. 

This  theory  is  a  practical  one,  and  in  my 
judgment  can  be  put  into  execution  by  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  or 
Legislature.  Its  duties  and  authority 
should  be  general,  in  its  oversight  of  all  the 
school  districts  and  educational  institutions 
receiving  state  aid  by  appropriations.  It 
should  have  charge  of  the  State  School 
Fund  and  should  be  responsible  for  its 
equitable  distribution,  and  see  that  it  is 
scrupulously  applied  to  the  object  for  which 
it  is  appropriated.  Such  a  Board  should 
hold  an  advisory  relation  to  the  Local 
Boards  and  should  fix  a  uniform  standard  of 
qualification  for  teachers*  certificates,  pro- 
vide uniform  courses  of  studies  for  schools 
of  all  grades,  and  fix  the  basis  upon  which 
the  school  tax  shall  be  assessed.  The  Stat^ 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  should  be  a 
member  of  this  Board  and  the  work  of  col- 
lecting the  school  statistics  made  a  part  of 
its  duties.  This  is  but  a  general  outline  of 
the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  State  Boaxd 
of  Education,  and  all  other  details  of  govern- 
ment could  be  so  incorporated  as  not  to  in- 
terfere or  abridge  any  of  the  perogatives  of 
the  School  Directors.  Pennsylvania  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of 
her  schools.  Her  liberality  to  these  iastitu- 
tions  has  been  unmatched  by  any  of  her 
sister  states,  and  her  magnificent  appropria- 
tions, which  now  amount  to  sixty- lour  per 
cent,  of  her  revenues,  have  stimulated  the 
school  authorities  to  maintain  the  best  and 
freest  school  system  in  operation  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  to  give  a  more  ad- 
vanced education  to  her  youth  than  is  af- 
forded in  almost  any  other  Commonwealth. 
The  only  cloud  upon  her  educational  record 
is  the  failure  to  pay  the  school  funds  over 
to  the  several  school  districts  with  that 
promptitude  which  the  wealth  and  financial 
nonor  of  the  State  justifies  us  to  expect. 
No  reform  is  so  widely  demanded  as  that 
which  shall  correct  this  evil,  and  secure  the 
distribution  of  the  school  appropriations 
when  due.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some  of 
our  school  districts  too  much  dependence  is 
placed  upon  the  State  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  the  schools;  the  collection  of 
taxes  being  lamentably  insufficient  to  meet 
requirements,  or  else  not  levied  or  collected 
at  all,  thus  placing  upon  the  State  the 
whole  burden  of  support.  This  cannot  but 
work  incalculable  injury  to  the  schools,  for 
no  district  can  meet  essential  demands  and 
maintain  good  schools  from  the  State  ap- 
propriation alone ;  and,  unless  this  is  sup- 
plemented by  revenues  from  local  taxation, 
the  schools  will  be  inferior  and  the  children 
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must  suffer  from  inadequate  school  facili- 
ties. Furthermore,  such  neglect  on  the  part 
of  School  Boards,  if  continued,  will  in  time 
jeopardize   their  proportion   of  the   State 

We  are  again  threatened  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  State  should  publish  the  school 
textbooks,  a  bill  to  this  efifect  having  been 
offered  in  the  Legislature  now  in  session. 
I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  serious  men- 
ace and  injury  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
teacher's  work  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools  than  such  an  enactment,  and  our 
disapproval  should  be  expressed  in  the 
strongest  possible  protest  against  it.  The 
movement  in  favor  of  lengthening  the  school 
term  should  have  our  unqualified  approval. 
The  munificence  of  Pennsvlvania  in  her  large 
appropriation  to  the  schools  places  upon 
every  county  the  most  binding  obligation 
to  extend  the  school  term  tor  the  lonp^est 
possible  limits,  so  that  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  conferred  upon  every 
school  district.  We  are  investea  with  the 
highest  official  obligations  that  can  be  con- 
ferred. Public  education  in  its  importance 
and  influence  to  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is 
that  which  moulds  the  life  and  intelligence 
of  our  citizenship.  To  ne^^lect  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  the  State.  It  is  the  foundation 
stone  which  supports  the  structure  of  our 
Republic,  and  it  cannot  be  undermined  with- 
out destroying  the  republican  institutions 
under  which  we  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty  bequeathed  to  us. 

COMMITTEES. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  the 
two  following  committees : 

On  Nominations— 1,  A.  Cleaver,  Chester 
CO.;  Geo.  Quigley,  Montgomery  co.;  Dr. 
Chas.  E.  Quail,  Schuylkill  co. ;  Jno.  R.  Mc- 
Bean.  Philadelphia;  Hon.  M.  J.  Phillips, 
Sullivan  co. 

On  Resolutions — Hon.  Hugh  B.  Eastbum, 
Bucks  CO.;  Hon.  Isaac  Garrett,  Delaware 
CO.;  Dr.  F.  R.  Bruner,  Berks  co.;  J.  A.  Opp, 
Luzerne  co. ;  Silas  Wright,  Perry  co. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Stone  was 
introduced,  and  received  with  hearty  ap- 
plause. He  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

Gentlemen:  If  I  knew  anything  that  I 
could  say  to  benefit  you  or  anybody  engaged 
in  the  important  work  you  represent,  it 
would  i^ive  me  great  pleasure  to  say  it. 
Recognizing  the  honor  and  responsibility 
of  the  office  you  hold  as  directors  of  the 
affairs  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and 
knowing  that  the  selection  of  these  officers 
is  usually  made  from  the  highest  class  of 
citizenship  in  the  district,  I  may  say  that  I 
believe  it  more  honorable  to  hold  the  office 
of  School  Director  without  compensation 
than  any  other  local  office  with  it.  Though 
I  never  held  the  office  myself,  my  father  did 


for  many  years,  and  I  learned  to  regard  it 
with  much  deference.  You  are  not  called  to 
look  after  the  political  business  of  your 
localities,  to  repair  the  roads  or  keep  the 
books,  but  to  the  manipulation  of  the  train- 
ing of  our  boys  and  girls;  and  it  would  be 
a  blessing  to  many  communities  if  some  of 
the  grown  people  could  be  sent  back  to 
school  and  re-educated  and  put  upon  the 
right  track  under  your  guidance.  One  can 
scarcely  set  a  limit  to  the  influence  that  may 
be  exerted  upon  the  plastic  mind,  and  al- 
though you  do  not  teach  the  schools,  your 
relation  is  so  close  and  your  control  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  make  you  directly  responsible 
for  results. 

I  remember  when  I  taught  school  as  a 
young  man,  without  mudi  profit  to  my 
pupils  or  myself,  except  in  experience,  with- 
out which  a  man  is  unfit  to  grapple  with  the 
serious  problems  of  life.  For  the  school- 
room gives  training  to  teacher  as  well  as 
Eupil,  and  many  a  man  of  mark  has  beg^n 
is  career  there,  while  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  schoolma'am  has  a  comer  on 
the  matrimonial  market.  [Laughter.]  Per- 
haps no  work  gives  better  returns  (though 
not  financially)  in  fitting  the  worker  for  the 
battle  of  life,  and  of  this  work  you  Directors 
are  in  a  large  sense  the  controllers. 

I  remember  hearing  as  a  boy  the  story  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens'  great  fight  for  common 
schools.  One  can  hardly  realize  the  advance 
made  in  so  short  a  time.  My  old  ^^nd- 
father  believed  as  firmly  as  he  did  m  Al- 
mighty God,  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  did 
not  turn  at  all.  At  that  time,  in  the  forest 
region,  the  selectmen  gathered  around  the 
wood-stove  in  the  school-house  to  examine 
the  teacher,  and  on  an  occasion  when  the 
candidate  was  asked  **Do  you  teach  that 
the  world  is  round  or  flat  V '  he  replied  * '  I  am 
prepared  to  teach  either  way,  as  the  select- 
men may  decide."  That  teacher  soon  be- 
came an  imfxntant  factor  in  the  politics  of 
his  community. 

As  I  do  not  know  what  important  matters 
are  to  come  before  you,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
attempt  to  throw  any  light  upon  them;  if  I 
could  remain  with  you  through  the  sessions, 
I  should  receive  much  light,  for  my  direct 
relation  to  the  schools  was  interrupted  when 
I  ceased  to  be  a  teacher.  But  I  know  of  no 
State  where  the  public  school  is  held  in 
higher  honor  than  our  own,  and  none  which 

fives  it  so  much  solid  help  [applause] ;  and 
believe  no  other  can  show  better  results 
for  the  aid  given,  when  applied  under  the 
wise  supervision  of  intelligent  and  progres- 
sive Directors.  It  is  happily  a  rare  thing  in 
Pennsylvania  to  find  a  native  boy  or  girl 
who  has  not  profited  in  some  degree  by  the 
advantages  offered  in  the  public  school; 
while  we  are  told  that  our  public  high 
schools  send  out  better  furnished  men  and 
women  for  all-around  life  than  the  higher 
institutions  did  75  years  ago.  All  this  is 
matter  for  pride  and  congratulation;  and 
especially  as  we  are  not  educating  this  or 
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that  class,  but  uplifting  the  whole  mass,  by 
educating  all  the  young  peopjle. 

I  am  glad  to  have  looked  into  your  faces 
—I  sllDuld  be  glad  to  see  all  the  Directors 
and  all  the  children  of  all  the  schools  face 
to  face  if  it  were  possible.  I  shall  rejoice  in 
every  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  higher 
education  for  our  youth ;  and  it  will  be  my 
pleasant  duty  while  I  attempt  to  fill  the 
office  with  which  I  have  been  honored,  to 
promote  in  every  way  the  interest  of  that 
common  school  which  in  a  country  like  ours 
is  greater  than  every  other  school,  because 
it  reaches  all  the  people.     [Applause.] 

CHANGE  OP  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  first  question  for  discussion  was 
then  taken  up:  **  What  causes  should  be 
sufficient  to  demand  a  change  of  text- 
books, and  what  influences  should  govern 
a  director  in  voting  for  any  particular 
book?"  The  first  name  on  the  programme 
was  that  of  D.  F.  Fortney,  esq.,  of  Belle- 
fonte,  who'  was  sick  at  home,  but  his 
paper  was  forwarded,  and  was  read  by 
Rev.  Hassler,  as  follows: 

This  question  is  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties. It  is  highly  proper  that  we  should 
understand  in  the  beginning  just  what 
a  School  Board  may  or  may  not  legally 
do  in  relation  to  text-books.  The  Act 
of  Assembly  approved  May  26,  1871,  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  any  dis- 
trict, the  controllers  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
or  any  school  superintendent,  shall  not  order 
or  direct,  or  make  any  change  in  the  school 
books  or  series  of  text-books  used  in  any 
school  under  his  superintendence,  direction 
or  control,  more  tban  once  in  every  period 
of  three  years.  Violation  of  these  provisions 
subject  the  offenders  to  a  fine  of  $200  and  de- 
privation of  office.  Of  course,  no  honest 
Director  or  Board  of  Directors  would  for 
one  moment  think  of  making  a  change  of 
text-books  in  violation  of  law.  This  point 
must  be  taken  as  settled. 

At  the  time  the  Act  of  1871  was  passed 
school  books  had  to  be  provided  by  the  pa- 
trons of  the  schools  at  their  own  expense; 
any  change  in  school  books  often  entailed 
great  buroens,  especially  where  the  families 
were  lar^^e  and  the  parents  poor.  Under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  all  books  and  sup- 
plies being  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
district,  no  undue  burden  can  fall  upon  any 
sing^le  patron  of  the  schools.  As  the  books 
in  the  schools  now  belone  to  the  district, 
with  judicious  and  careful  management 
changes  can  be  made  without  adding  any 
additional  cost  to  the  district.  To  illustrate 
clearly  what  I  mean:  Suppose  that  in  a  dis- 
trict they  are  using  Stickney's  series  of 
readers,  and  that  they  have  been  in  use  for 
three  or  more  years;  some,  at  least,  will  be 
so  much  worn  that  they  must  be  replaced  by 
new  books,  either  of  the  same  or  some  other 
series.    Now,  suppose  that  in  meeting  this 


qnestion,  the  Board's  attention  is  called  to 
Gardner's  series  of  graded  readers,  and  after 
examination  and  consultation  they  are  con- 
vinced that  for  their  purposes  Gardner's 
series  of  readers  is  the  best;  what  should 
the  Board  do  .^  Why  clearly  this:  throw  out 
all  the  worn-out  books  of  the  series  in  use, 
consolidate  the  balance,  and  use  them  in  a 
fewer  number  of  schools,  and  adopt  the  other 
series  to  take  the  place  of  the  worn-out 
books  and  to  be  purchased  and  introduced 
into  the  schools  as  needed,  or  if  the  schools 
are  graded,  then  grade  by  grade,  as  the  other 
is  worn  out.  ^y  proceeding  in  this  way,  no 
additional  cost  is  incurred  by  the  district, 
and  it  has  the  benefit  of  a  change  in  readers. 
The  same  proceedings  can  be  had  with  many 
of  the  books  now  used  in  our  public  schools. 
You  understand  me — this  is  only  to  be 
done  if  it  be  the  judfi^ment  of  the  Board  that 
it  would  be  better  for  and  of  advantage  to 
the  schools. 

With  this  as  a  preliminary,  I  now  come 
to  the  gist  of  the  question:  What  causes 
should  be  sufficient  to  demand  a  change  of 
text  books?  The  cause  may  depend  some- 
what on  the  books  ;  that  is  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates.  If  it  is  a  text-book  in 
Philosophy  (Physics  I  believe  is  the  term 
now  used),  or  on  Electricity,  or  Astronomy, 
or  on  any  scientific  subject,  and  the  theories 
or  principles  it  teaches  are  changed  b^  after 
discoveries,  inventions,  or  the  adoption  of 
new  principles,  then  the  book  should  be 
changed  the  moment  it  ceases  in  any  part 
to  contain  the  very  latest  principles,  dis- 
coveries, or  the  application  of  forces  on  any 
subject  to  which  it  may  relate.  So  rapidly 
do  the  discoveries  in  science  change  theories 
once  believed  to  be  entirely  correct,  that  it 
is  said,  in  the  Library  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  all  books  on  the 
Sciences  are  taken  out  once  in  a  period  of 
ten  years,  and  replaced  by  later  and  newer 
works.  This  only  shows,  and  it  is  given  for 
that  purpose,  how  very  alert  School  Di- 
rectors snould  be  in  all  school  districts 
where  such  books  are  used. 

This  same  line  of  reasoning  will  apply  to 
Geographies.  When  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, tne  progress  of  commerce,  or  political 
changes  in  the  nations  of  the  world,  make  it 
necessary  for  proper  and  correct  instruction 
in  this  subject,  a  change  should  be  made. 

The  school  books  being  now  furnished  by 
the  district,  there  are  still  other  causes 
which  it  seems  to  me  would  justify  or  de- 
mand a  change  in  books,  other  than  those 
already  mentioned.  Take,  if  you  will,  any 
series  of  readers  that  has  been  in  use  from 
three  to  five  years.  Many  of  them  are  en- 
tirely worn  out,  and  the  rest  have  become 
so  soiled  from  use,  having  passed  through 
the  hands  of  at  least  three  and  perhaps  five 
different  pupils,  that  on  the  ground  of  com- 
mon decency,  and  for  the  preservation  ot 
the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  the  prevention 
of  disease,  they  should  be  destroyed  and  re- 
placed with  new  books.    In  doing  this,  the 
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irery  latest  and  best  series  that  can  be  ob- 
tained shonld  be  adopted.  If  for  graded 
schools,  then  the  series  which,  according  to 
the  best  light  we  have  on  the  subject,  or 
that  we  are  able  to  obtain,  not  alone  from 
the  publisher,  or  his  agents,  but  from  and 
through  educators,  educational  journals, 
and  by  careful,  thorough  and  complete  per- 
4Sonal  examination  on  the  part  of  tne  Board, 
should  be  adopted. 

This  same  line  of  reasoning  will  apply  to 
all  the  books  which  may  be  used  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  from  the  little  red  school-house 
at  the  cross-roads  to  the  most  complete  and 
best  equipped  high  school  in  the  State. 
These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  demand  a  change  of  text 
l>ooks. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the 
■oucstion:  What  influence  should  govern  a 
•director  in  voting  for  any  particular  book  ? 
This  of  course  is  intended  to  cover  any  ser- 
ies of  books  as  well.  In  answer  to  this,  all 
-directors  should  be  influenced  only  by  an 
honest  desire  to  subserve  the  best  interests 
•of  the  schools  under  their  j urisdiction  or  con- 
trol. With  this  general  statement  I  might 
stop;  but  the  paper  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  discussion  of  some  of  the  influ- 
-ences  brought  to  bear,  both  in  a  direct  and 
indirect  way,  upon  the  directors. 

School  boards  too  frequently  adopt  books 
without  careful  or  thorough  examination  of 
the  books  to  be  adopted.  Unimportant  and 
technical  diflerences  in  books  are  often  mag- 
nified, (not  by  directors,  but  by  interested 
agents  and  teachers,  who  get  their  work  in 
by  some  means  unknown  to  the  Board,  per- 
haps by  *'  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that 
are  vain,*')  into  an  importance  ill-deserved; 
and  useless  and  pointless  changes  in  books 
are  made. 

Under  the  25th  section  of  the  Act  of  May 
8,  1854,  there  must  be  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors and  teachers,  and  a  consultation,  be- 
fore any  books  or  series  of  books  can  be 
adopted.  While  the  provision  of  this  law 
was  well  intended  and  may  work  some  good, 
there  is  not  a  director  in  the  State  who  does 
not  know  that  in  a  laree  number  of  cases  it 
is  little  more  than  a  mrce.  Often  teachers 
are  the  very  persons  who,  for  the  most  tech- 
nical and  trivial  reasons,  advocate  a  change 
of  books.  They  have  been  lumbered  with 
them  by  the  wily-ton gued  assent,  to  influence 
the  Board .  Their  i nfluence  nas  been  sought, 
not  for  the  good  of  the  district,  but  for  the 
book-house.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so 
many  school-teachers  act  as  agents  for  the 
sale  and  introduction  of  school-books,  ap- 
paratus and  supplies.  The  law  requiring 
that  they  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  books,  intended  that  school  boards 
should  have  their  honest,  unbiased  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  books.  This  they 
cannot  eive  if  they  are  in  the  employ  of  any 
particular  house.  It  is  not  stating  it  too 
strongly  to  say  that  nearly  every  district 
has  one  or  more  teachers  who  are  getting  a 


commission,  or  salary,  or  bonus  for  securing 
the  adoption  of  certain  books,  or  a  particu- 
lar series.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  to 
the  Board  a  fair,  impartial  and  unabiased 
opinion,  after  making  an  examination  of 
the  books  as  to  their  merits,  it  is  prejudiced 
and  based  upon  self  interest,  and  the  hope 
of  using  the  Board  and  the  district  for  per- 
sonal gain.  This  is  one  of  the  influences, 
both  airect  and  indirect,  with  which  the 
directors  have  to  contend,  and  one  which 
should  be  resisted  to  the  utmost,  for  it 
never  justifies  a  director  in  voting  for  any 
particular  book  or  books.  The  law  intended 
that  this  consultation  should  be  a  help  to 
the  Board,  but  in  the  districts  where  it  should 
be  of  the  most  use  and  help  to  the  Board,  its 
abuse  and  violation  in  letter  and  spirit  is 
most  frequent. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  school  director 
in  voting  for  any  particular  book  or  series 
of  books,  should  be  influenced  by  an  honest 
desire  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  his  dis- 
trict. The  great  majority  of  school  directors 
are  thoroughly  honest  and  mean  well  in  all 
they  do  for  the  schools.  They  may  not  be 
as  progressive  as  they  should  be,  but  this 
does  aot  afTect  their  honesty  or  integrity  of 
purpose.  Many  of  them  do  not  have  the 
time,  or  take  the  time,  to  make  such  an  ex- 
amination as  should  be  made  and  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  form  k  correct  or 
proper  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  book, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  the  interested 
teacher  gets  in  his  work. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  text-books,  the 
general  plan  and  scope  of  the  book  should 
have  far  more  weight,  and  be  considered  of 
much  more  importance  than  technicalities. 
If  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  book  is  rieht, 
then  another  important  matter  should  be 
consideted.  Is  tne  book  well  arranged  so 
that  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  can  be 
both  taught  and  learned  ?  And  is  it  adapted 
in  matter  and  gradation  to  the  grades  or 
classes  where  it  is  to  be  used  ?  Very  often 
dissatisfaction  arises  from  books  being 
placed  in  grades  for  which  they  were  never 
intended.  A  reason  like  this  should  in- 
fluence a  director  in  voting  for  any  particu- 
lar book  or  series  of  books. 

All  contemplated  chanees  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  The  met  that  in  every 
year  certain  districts  adopt  A*s  Grammar, 
or  some  other  book  of  A*s  in  place  of  B's, 
and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  districts 
adopt  B*s  in  place  of  A's,  shows  how  ill- 
considered  very  manv  changes  must  be,  and 
is  some  evidence  to  show  that  some  influence 
other  than  the  merits  of  the  books,  or  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  directors,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  question.  Every 
director  should  examine  the  books  for  him- 
self. If  he  does,  his  common  hard  sense 
will  most  likely  lead  him  to  the  proper  con- 
clusion. 

In  examining  books,  or  rather  in  adopt- 
ing books  for  schools,  if  it  is  a  Grammar,  an 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  or  any  book  of  that 
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nature,  preference  should  always  be  given 
to  the  book  or  books  which  give  the  terms 
and  definitions  in  the  plainest,  simplest  and 
purest  lan^uaee  possible.  If  it  is  a  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  one  that  gives 
causes  and  results,  and  the  social,  indus- 
trial, and  economic  development  of  the 
country,  the  domestic  life  and  institutions 
of  the  people;  the  growth  of  inventions,  the 
highways  of  travel  and  commerce,  the 
financial  development  of  the  country,  and 
the  progress  of  the  people  in  art,  science 
and  literature,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  one 
which  only  gives  dates,  events,  and  a  state- 
ment of  facts. 

Defects  such  as  I  have  pointed  out,  and 
merits  such  as  I  have  given,  can  be  dis- 
covered by  any  director  who  reads  and 
thinks.  If  by  any  chance  any  book,  or 
series  of  books  should  be  adopted  which 
does  not  measure  to  this  standard  in  merit, 
they  should,  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  be 
changed  and  better  books  put  in  their  place, 
and  this  is  sufficient  reason  to  demand  a 
change  and  to  warrant  a  director  in  voting 
therefor. 

In  our  schools,  the  text  book  is  a  neces- 
sity. Few  teachers  are  so  accomplished  and 
thorough  that  they  can  teach  the  branches 
now  taught  in  our  public  schools  without 
reference  to  the  book.  The  pupil,  however, 
must  have  the  book  as  a  euide  and  help  to 
him  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  The 
necessity  for  books  has  caused  great  rivalry 
amone  the  publishing  houses,  and  instead 
of  holding  to  real  worth,  they  sometimes 
seek  for  novelty,  and  endeavor  to  put  on 
some  touch  that  is  in  advance  of  any  other 
publisher  of  books,  on  the  same  subject.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  certain  house,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, put  out  an  Arithmetic  without  any 
rules  or  principles  on  which  the  problems 
containea  therein  were  to  be  worked.  This 
was  the  special  feature  of  the  book,  and  it 
was  for  a  time  contended  that  it  made  it  su- 
perior to  any  other,  and  for  this  reason  it 
should  be  adopted.  There  was  no  merit  in 
a  claim  like  this,  and  surely  no  wide-awake 
Board  of  Directors  would  be  caught  by  state- 
ments so  erroneous. 

A  word  as  to  what  shall  guide  aud  help  a 
director  in  coming  to  a  proper  conclusion  on 
questions  of  this  kind  which  must  necessa- 
rily come  before  him,  and  upon  which  he 
must  pass.  I  should  say,  examine  the  books 
thoroughly  for  yourself.  Have  men  in 
whom  you  have  faith  and  confidence  join 
you  in  this  work.  Secure,  if  you  can,  the 
opinion  of  those  engaged  in  school  work. 
Escamine  carefully  the  reviews  of  the  books 
by  professors  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  the  educationsu  journals;  con- 
sult, as  the  law  requires,  with  your  teach- 
ers, but  if  you  have  any  among  them  who 
are  engaged  in  your  own  or  any  other  dis- 
trict as  agents,  or  who  can  see  no  good  in 
anything  except  that  which  may  come  from 
a  particular  house,  give  them  a  wide  berth. 
Their   opinions  will  not  be  unbiased  and 


unprejudiced.  After  you  have  done  all  this, 
fall  back  upon  your  own  hard  common 
sense  and  act  upon  the  rule  that  a  change 
in  text-books  should  be  made  when  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  books 
to  be  introduced  are  enough  superior  to 
those  in  use  to  warrant  whatever  expense  is 
likely  to  be  incurred,  should  there  be  any, 
and  in  voting  for  any  book,  let  it  be  done 
with  an  honest  desire  to  subserve  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  schools  under  your  jurisdiction. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  C.  D. 
Phipps,  of  Venango  co.,  who  said: 

I  shall  speak  on  this  subject  under  two 
headings,  making  it  more  easily  understood. 
We  should  change  text-books  only  as  the 
printer  changes  his  type  and  press  for  what 
IS  new  and  improved,  the  farmer  his  plough 
for  the  sulkey  or  steam  plough,  and  the 
grain  cradle  for  the  reaper  and  binder,  only 
when  we  know  they  are  better  and  will  lie 
an  improvement  on  the  old  ones.  Let  us 
rememoer  that  a  good  book  is  never  old» 
never  out  of  date.  Prom  our  late  war  alone 
what  a  change  will  come  in  our  school 
books ;  civil  government,  history,  iamd 
eeography,  all  new,  and  they  will  soon  be 
here,  with  the  American  push,  enei^gy  and 
life.  Will  there  not  be  much  for  our  pupils 
to  learn  in  regard  to  the  products,  people, 
climate,  soil,  markets  ana  trade?  And  we 
will  be  there,  our  people  will  be  first  on  the 
land. 

Education  -  is  natural  and  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  great  improvements  and  in- 
ventions in  every  line  of  work  andbusiness» 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  every  day 
almost,  require  us  in  the  educational  line  of 
work  to  be  up  and  moving  if  we  are  to  share 
a  part  in  the  building  of  the  future.  Can 
and  will  we  add  our  mite  to  the  work  in 
which  many  are  doing  so  much  ?  Nothing 
seems  impossible  for  man  if  he  only  sets 
out  to  accomplish  an  end,  if  he  has  an  object 
in  view.  Is  it  not  education  that  is  the  root 
and  foundation  of  it  all,  the  deep  study,  the 
growth  of  the  intellect  and  thought  that  is 
urging  us  on  in  this  age  of  improvement  ?* 
And  where  does  all  this  vast  knowledge 
come  from,  if  not  from  nature,  books,  his- 
tory, the  brain-work  and  knowledge  of  our 
forefathers?  Let  us  add  our  ability,  our 
strength,  our  knowledge  and  our  genius  to 
their  Duildiug,  furnishing  or  adding  to  the 
structure  they  so  well  started.  Will  we 
build  as  well,  or  better  ?  will  our  structure 
be  worthy  to  be  built  to  by  others,  where  we 
leave  oflF? 

Every  kind  of  improvement  and  invention 
ofto-day— many  of  them  far-reaching,  which 
a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  madness  to  speak 
of  in  public  because  of  ridicule — have  all  been 
realized  to  an  extent  greater  than  the  most 
sanguine  ever  anticipated.  All  require  a 
differently  developed  brain  and  power,  a 
different  line  of  study,  a  new  and  improved 
line  of  books  for  each  improvement  of  our 
growth. 
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We  acknowledge  that  *'  of  the  xnakinc:  of 
many  books  there  is  no  end,'*  but  of  these 
we  must  choose  for  our  boys  and  girls. 
They  must  and  will  have  them.  Nature  re- 
quires them.  The  study,  the  mind,  demand 
them,  and  every  one  of  our  live  and  bright 
men  and  women  add  new  chapters  to  our 
historians  and  books.  These  must  be  in 
the  study,  in  the  library,  and  in  the  school, 
else  we  will  retrograde.  Then  others  will 
win  the  race  and  receive  the  prize.  What 
liave  we  gained  from  Benjamin  Franklin*8 
electrical  experiments,  Fulton's  steamboats, 
Stephenson's  locomotives,  and  Edison's 
wondeiful  inventions  ?  Could  this  have  been 
done  without  the  aid  of  the  knowledge 
chained  in  ages  past  and  stored  up  in  books 
for  our  benefit  ?  Books,  good  books,  never 
wear  out  or  grow  old.  They  mean  nights 
and  days  of  study,  years  of  pleasant  associa- 
tion and  comfort,  and  not  onl^  to  the  read- 
ers themselves,  for  their  g:ood  is  wafted  out 
to  all  they  become  associated  with  for  all 
time. 

One  generation  takes  up  where  the  past 
leaves  off.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to 
remember  some  of  the  old  nations,  and  not 
go  back?  Suppose  one  generation  now 
would  not  add  to  our  age  and  we  would  not 
improve  !  We  hope  that  time  will  not  come. 
It  IS  in  our  hanas.  The  American  people 
will  not  stop  ;  thev  will  not  let  other  nations 
be  in  advance  of  them,  or  their  leaders.  Let 
us  then  be  an  example  worthy  for  all  nations 
to  follow. 

We  drink  from  wells  dug  for  us  by  our 
parents.  Let  them  not  become  stagnant  or 
dry,  but  rather  let  them  be  fountains  of 
water,  gladdening  the  widening  meadows 
and  lands,  that  others  may  drink,  gain 
knowledge  in  wiser  and  better  thoughts,  like 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  rays  of  the 
sunshine  passing  on  and  on,  and  never  lost. 

Change  text-books  to  add  to  our  list,  only 
those  that  will  put  new  interest,  new  life, 
into  the  same  work,  that  which  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  demands;  and  only  the  teacher 
knows  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  what  is 
best  for  them. 

What  influence  should  govern  a  director 
in  voting  for  any  particular  book  ? 

Only  the  best  motives  after  a  complete 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  book.  We 
should  know  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  pupil  and  teacher,  and  the  changes 
should  be  made  with  the  advice  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher  or  teachers  of  the  district  in 
that  grade  of  study.  The  County  Superin- 
tendent is  also  a  jg^ood  person  to  consult  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  The  best  interest  of 
the  schools  is  the  only  motive  for  a  change 
of  text-books. 

I  think  the  time  is  past  for  any  particular 
kind  of  books.  We  have  arrangements  to 
purchase  just  what  we  need,  not  specifying 
any  time  for  change.  We  get  the  newest 
and  best.  Mauj^  changes  are  goin^  on,  new 
improvements,  inventions,  state  lines,  rail- 
road maps,  thuSjChanging  our  histories  and 


geographies  every  year.  This  necessitates 
new  books,  which  we  add  to  our  school  library 
from  time  to  time.  No  change  should  l>e 
made  without  the  advice  of  the  teacher  and 
without  knowing  that  it  is  for  the  best.  We 
have  been  very  negligent  about  the  teach- 
ers' counsel,  and  I  think  have  paid  for  it 
financially. 

Our  township  had  free  books  two  years 
before  we  had  the  law  making  it  obligatory. 
The  plan  has  been  made  very  successful 
with  us.  At  that  time  we  purchased  all  new 
books,  the  newest  and  best  we  could  get,  and 
have  made  very  few  changes  since,  only  sup- 
plementary work.  Our  teachers  do  not  life 
to  give  up  our  first  books,  even  after  ten 
years'  use.  Good  books  can  always  be  used 
in  grade  or  supplementary  work.  Our 
teachers  are  making  all  lessons  more  of  a 
study  than  formerly.  They  do  the  work  and 
give  the  explanation  often  without  books  at 
the  recitation,  or  without  the  answers  given. 
To  do  this  they  must  understand  the  lesson 
thoroughly.  It  is  a  more  business-like  wav. 
We  have  a  demand  for  supplementary  work, 
and  supplementary  books,  especially  in  our 
primary  grades  ;  something  tnat  will  inter- 
est all  the  pupils  and  that  will  be  useful 
when  the]^  grow  up,  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  them  in  conversation,  association  and 
business. 

Don't  vote  for  any  book  without  the  con- 
sent of  your  teacher  and  superintendent,  and 
a  complete  study  of  the  work  yourself.  Be 
wary  of  the  agent  and  his  goods,  make  no 
promises  of  anv  kind,  neither  for  books, 
supplies,  or  in  the  employment  of  teachers, 
or  in  any  other  line  of  school  work. 

Wm.  Lesher,  Northumberland  county: 
I  fear  too  often  we  fail  to  supply  necessary 
reference  books.  In  other  business  we  do 
not  employ  workmen  and  then  fail  to 
give  them  suitable  tools.  In  this  we  ask 
too  much  of  teachers.  Sometimes  instead 
of  maps  and  charts  the  walls  are  hung 
with  cobwebs,  and  the  bare  cheerlessness 
of  the  schoolroom  reflects  the  discomfort 
and  dissatisfaction  that  result  from  ina- 
bility to  explain  the  lessons  for  lade  of 
proper  appliances.  I  think  it  bad  policy 
to  **  turn  in**  the  old  books  when  we  buy 
new:  you  could  not  buy  my  old  school 
books — they  are  like  old  friends.  Why 
not  put  them  up  at  auction,  and  sell  them 
for  whatever  they  will  bring  to  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school  7  Some  homes  have 
no  books  but  the  school  books. 

Calvin  Hamilton,  Adams:  I  have  been 
gratified  at  the  result  of  making  our  last 
change  of  readers  gradually— it  lightens 
the  burden.  Why  should  we  have  to  as- 
semble the  teachers,  hold  a  meeting,  and 
make  all  our  changes  at  once,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  book-agents?  Why 
not  do  our  changing  as  needed  ?    We  do 
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not  come  under  the  criticism  of  the  last 
speaker,  since  we  furnish  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  and  all  needed  maps  and 
apparatus. 

Cyrus  H.  Caley,  Montgomery  co.:  We 
can  make  no  change  legally  without  con- 
sulting the  teachers.  And  how  would 
we  ever  be  able  to  keep  track  of  our  sup- 
plies and  know  what  we  were  doing,  if 
we  kept  introducing  and  mixing  new 
books  with  the  old,  a  few  at  a  time  ?  I 
think  it  is  better  when  we  change  to 
make  the  whole  set  new  all  through. 

L.  M.  Rockey,  York  co.:  I  suppose  we 
could  adopt  half  the  books  one  year,  and 
the  other  half  the  next,  and  perhaps  save 
some  money.  It  might  not  work  with 
all  the  books,  but  with  readers  it  is  all 
right. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Brunner,  Berks  co.:  This 
discussion  seems  to  presuppose  that  all 
Directors  are  intelligent  and  capable  of 
judging  a  book  upon  its  merits — we  are 
not  all  so  fixed.  [Laughter.]  Sometimes 
we  must  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  one 
member,  or  upon  that  of  the  teachers. 
Sometimes  a  teacher  is  a  book  agent,  and 
uses  his  influence  with  Directors  to  put 
in  books  when  they  ought  not.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  have  a  law  that  nobody 
shall  be  elected  a  Director  unless  compe- 
tent [laughter]  and  fit  to  judge  books 
and  know  whether  change  is  desirable. 
Many  things  need  no  change  until  books 
are  worn  out — the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
for  instance,  or  history  uj)  to  the  time  of 
the  late  war;  of  course,  history  will  need 
additions,  and  geography,  to  provide  for 
expansion.  How  would  it  do  to  have  a 
civil  service  examination  for  candidates 
for  Director?  We  examine  applicants 
for  liquor  license — why  not  School  Direc- 
tors ?    [Laughter,] 

H.  L.  LaBarre,  Northampton  co. :  Had 
we  not  better  confine  our  discussion  to 
the  question,  What  causes  justify  change 
of  books  ?  We  all  know  that  changes 
are  sometimes  made  without  good  cause, 
and  sometimes  needed  changes  are  pre- 
vented by  the  teacher-agents  and  other 
obstacles.  But  what  are  proper  reasons  ? 
Sometimes  the  subject-matter  of  the  book 
itself  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  compre- 
hensible; even  we  have  to  give  it  up,  let 
alone  the  child:  that  would  be  good  rea- 
son for  change.  Or  their  arrangement  of 
the  material  may  be  unsuitable.  Or  the 
composition  or  style  may  be  ill  adapted 
to  the  grade;  there  are  histories  on  the 
market,  by  noted  writers,  which  never 


seem  to  get  down  to  the  child  mind. 
History  should  have  some  glamour 
thrown  around  it  for  young  children. 
The  question  in  each  case  is.  Will  the 
book  advance  the  child  ?  If  yes,  then  we 
want  it;  and  if  not,  not.  Unless  the  new 
book  is  decidedly  superior,  stick  to  the 
old.  Consult  your  teachers,  and  apply 
your  conscience.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
consult  your  Superintendent  and  Direc- 
tors of  large  experience;  and  do  not 
suffer  yourself  to  be  unduly  influenced 
by  book  agents. 

Wm.  Shay,  Northumberland:  I  think 
Dr.  Bruner  might  find  difficulty  in  select- 
ing suitable  judges  of  capacity  of  Direc- 
tors. You  remember  Douglas  questioned 
Lincoln's  capacity,  but  the  world  hsis  re- 
versed his  opinion.  There  are  good  Di- 
rectors coming  up  barefoot  through  the 
common  schools  now. 

Rev.  P.  Doerr,  Westmoreland:  There 
is  a  tendency  to  change  books,  particu- 
larly in  the  language  studies,  upon  almost 
any  pretext;  but  we  should  make  no 
changes  from  trivial  considerations.  Of 
course,  there  is  continual  clamor  for 
change  by  rival  agents  and  agent-teach- 
ers, but  we  should  not  listen  unless  there 
is  sufficient  reason.  One  good  reason 
for  change  is  in  the  interest  of  health. 
Books  in  use  for  two  or  three  years  be- 
come contaminated,  infected  with  dis- 
ease-germs. Again,  if  the  new  book 
offered  is  manifestly  superior  to  the  one 
in  use,  that  is  good  reason  for  change. 
But  the  cry  that  the  books  of  yesterday 
are  not  suited  for  to-day,  are  superannu- 
ated, as  it  were,  and  we  should  therefore 
put  them  on  the  shelf  and  keep  up  with 
the  age,  has  less  weight  to  day  than  ten 
years  ago.  The  books  made  in  the  in- 
terval are  the  result  of  careful  study  by 
educators,  and  they  are  good  books.  Old 
friends  are  always  good,  and  too  frequent 
changes  confuse  the  minds  of  popils. 

The  time  for  this  discussion  expired  at 
this  point. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

The  next  question  was,  "What  shall 
be  done  to  emphasize  and  enforce  our 
previous  declarations  that  no  district 
should  receive  more  from  the  State  than 
it  collects  in  taxes  from  its  citizens  ?"  the 
discussion  of  which  was  opened  by  Hon. 
Hugh  Crilly,  of  Lehigh  county,  in  the 
following  paper: 

What  shall  we  do  to  emphasize  and  en- 
force our  previous  declaration  that  the  school 
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district  should  receive  no  more  money  from 
the  State  than  it  collects  from  its  citizens. 
That  it  should  be  necessary  ever  to  have 
made  the  declaration  which  this  proposi- 
tion presents,  is  to  me  very  strange.  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain 
what  particular  district  or  districts  in  the 
State  nave  made  it  necessary,  or  that  this 
Convention  of  Directors  have  found  it  wise 
to  give  prominence  to  its  consideration. 

In  a  recent  communication  wbich  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  I  was  informed,  however,  that 
such  is  the  case.  I  have  information  from 
the  same  source  which  leads  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  one  or  more  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  that  have  been  known  to 
levy  no  taxes  for  school  purposes.  If  there 
can  possibly  be  any  gooa  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  condition  I  certainly  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  it.  I  am  sure 
that  justice  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth should  prevent  the  continuance 
or  possibility  of  such  an  unfair  system  of 
taxation. 

Good  i^ovemment  efficiently  administered 
results  in  the  prosperous  industry  from 
which  men  ac<iuire  wealth,  and  the  well- 
ordered  condition  of  society  is  made  secure 
in  the  possession  of  that  wealth.  Every  in- 
dividual of  the  State,  therefore,  has  an  in- 
terest with  regard  to  his  own  well-bein^,  in 
the  maintenance  of  government,  and  it  is 
wise  and  right  that  he  contribute  to'its  sup- 
port. The  government  is  an  agency  for 
promoting  the  general  good  in  its  public 
schools,  and  any  condition  which  hinders, 
neglects,  or  refuses,  to  carry  out  the  true 
spirit  of  the  State's  effort  to  educate  its  peo- 
ple should  be  prohibited  by  Legislative  en- 
actment, any  violation  of  which  should  be 
classed  as  a  misdemeanor  and  punishment 
imposed  as  in  other  cases  of  misdemeanors. 

Many  of  us  know  that  to  devise  and  carry 
out  an  equitable  system  of  taxes  is  one  of  the 
profounaest  problems  of  political  economy. 
A  perfect  result  has  never  been  absolutely 
attained;  there  is  always  some  scheme  de- 
vised which  gives  place  to  evasions  or 
frauds,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  we  fail 
to  see  why  this  should  be  the  case  with 
school  directors  who  are  elected  to  supervise 
this  most  sacred  duty,  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  land. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  public 
trust,  which  is  very  important,  and  that  is 
the  injustice  of  one  or  more  school  districts 
receiv  ng  from  the  State  all  the  money  re- 
quired to  carry  on  its  schools,  when  possibly 
a  neighboring  district  does  not  receive  more 
than  one- half  the  amount  required  to  con- 
duct its  schools,  and  therefore  must  levy  a 
school  tax  to  make  up  the  additional  one- 
half  amount  which  it  costs  to  run  its  schools, 
and  collect  the  same  from  within  its  limits. 
I  do  not  think  this  should  be  the  case,  and 
I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  had 
proper  laws  on  our  statute  books  at  the 
present  time. 


The  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  make 
the  burden  laid  on  the  people  as  equitable  as 
possible  consistently  with  providing  means 
ample  for  the  support  of  the  government.  I 
believe  that  the  State  School  Appropriation 
should  be  paid  to  the  school  districts  of  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils 
who  attend  a  school  not  less  than  six  months 
in  the  year  in  each  school  district,  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  portion  of  the  money  so  appro- 
priated should  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  teachers,  that  no  teacher,  teach- 
ing seven  months  or  less,  shall  receive  less 
than  the  compensation  per  diem  now  allowed 
in  the  different  courts  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  petit  jurors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  State  Appropriation  was  with  a  view  to 
assisting  such  districts  as  were  unable  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  from  their  own  tax- 
ables  to  have  more  than  a  few  months'  school 
term.  This  purpose,  however,  has  appar- 
ently been  perverted  in  many  districts  which 
have  not  only  not  increased  the  length  of 
their  school  terms  but  have  ceased  raising 
the  local  tax  and  are  obtaining  moneys  to 
defray  the  school  expenses  entirely  from  the 
State  Appropriation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to 
convey  to  this  meeting  that  where  hard- 
ships exist,  that  is  where  it  is  difficult  to 
collect  taxes,  that  such  a  community  should 
be  as  rigorously  dealt  with  as  a  community 
having  no  reasonable  and  fair  grounds  for 
failure  to  levy  a  school  tax  on  a  fair  basis. 
Every  community  in  the  State  ought  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
its  ability,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits respectively  enjoyed  by  all  under  the 
protection  of  the  State. 

R.  B.  Alters,  Erie  co.  (substituted  for 
S.  D.  Ware,  unavoidably  absent):  The 
present  plan  of  distribution  being  con- 
ceded to  be  better  than  anything  we  ever 
had  previously,  had  we  not  better  give  it 
a  full  and  fair  trial  before  we  ask  for  any 
more  changes?  It  has  done  some  good, 
and  may  do  more.  Statistics  showed 
that  some  places  received  more  than  was 
just,  others  less;  the  last  amendment 
made  remedied  this  in  a  measure,  but  of 
course  what  we  want  is  the  most  equitable 
distribution  that  can  be  devised.  It  is 
proposed  to  compel  the  districts  to  levy  a 
suitable  tax  by  depriving  them  of  the 
appropriation  in  proportion  as  they  fail 
to  do  so.  This  is  just  and  right,  and  I 
believe  it  can  be  done,  though  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  best  way  to  do  it.  The  State 
gives  her  schools  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  we  want  it  divided  fairly,  and  then 
applied  to  securing  good  teaching.  In- 
stead of  that  some  places  have  decreased 
salaries. 
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J.  H.  Small,  York  co.:  Since  my  city 
raises  more  by  taxation  than  it  receives 
from  the  State,  the  proposed  change  will 
not  affect  us  directly.  But  since  there 
are  such  districts  as  we  have  heard  about, 
there  is  manifest  need  not  only  of  em- 
phasizing, but  enforcing  our  declarations 
if  possible.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  the  trouble :  in  a  fe^^felaces  collection 
of  tax  is  difficult ;  in  ol!Lers  perhaps  the 
object  of  the  increased  appropriation  is 
misunderstood ;  and  some  no  doubt  take 
unfair  advantage  of  the  generosity  of  the 
State,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
The  State  offers  help  to  improvement, 
not  encouragement  to  stand  still,  to  re- 
duce salaries,  to  shorten  the  term.  I 
think  it  fair  to  apply  compulsion  to  such 
districts  by  refusing  to  give  them  more 
than  they  are  willing  to  raise  by  taxing 
themselves. 

Chas.  E.  Quail,  Schuylkill  co.:  I  think 
we  can  trust  our  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions to  report  an  endorsement  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
contemplating  just  what  has  been  men- 
tioned— that  no  district  shall  receive  more 
from  the  State  appropriation  than  it 
raised  by  taxation  the  preceding  year. 
We  ought  to  send  a  memorial  from  this 
Convention  asking  for  the  passage  of  that 
bill.  The  fact  exists  that  some  districts 
levy  no  tax,  and  decrease  teachers'  sal- 
aries to  bring  their  expenses  within  the 
appropriation. 

Wm.  Lesher,  Northumberland:  I  know 
a  district  where  the  pay  is  $25  and  the 
term  six  months.  They  paid  everything 
from  the  appropriation  and  had  $61  left 
over — and  boasted  of  it !  Let  our  peti- 
tion go  in  with  all  the  force  we  can  give 
it,  and  if  that  is  not  effectual  let  us  go  to 
the  ballot-box  and  send  men  here  next 
time  **  with  their  boots  on." 

J.  D.  Orr,  Armstrong  co.:  I  cannot 
speak  for  others,  but  in  my  county  is  one 
district  where  they  paid  everything  out 
of  the  appropriation,  had  money  left,  and 
turned  the  balance  over  to  mend  the 
roads.  We  should  all  interview  our  rep- 
resentatives, and  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  need  of  such  action  as  the  bill 
proposes.  Let  us  not  wait  for  the  remedy 
by  ballot,  but  go  after  what  we  want 
now,  in  this  Legislature. 

Rev.  P.  Doerr,  Westmoreland,  offered 
a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  to 
formulate  our  opinions  and  present  them 
to  the  Legislature. 

The  resolution  was  referred. 


A  delegate  who  failed  to  give  his  name 
said  we  should  remember  that  there  are 
districts  that  cannot  stand  upon  their 
feet  without  support — the  soil  is  thin,  the 
timber  gone— and  whose  vouchers  were 
scattered  about  and  never  would  have 
been  paid  but  for  the  increased  appropri- 
ation. In  these  cases  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  raise  the  equivalent  by  taxation. 

Saml.  J.  Garner,  Montgoir»ery  co.:  We 
have  heard  in  our  county  of  those  people 
who  are  too  poor  to  pay  school  tax.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  county  our  people 
tax  themselves  heavily,  though  we  are 
an  agricultural  population ;  but  in  the 
upper  end,  also  agricultural,  the  farmers 
complain  that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep 
the  schools  open  seven  months  and  pay 
cheap  teachers.  People  do  not  always 
know  what  they  can  afford.  If  they 
could  realize  that  good  schools  are  worth 
more  to  their  children  than  a  few  more 
dollars  saved  or  stinted,  they  would  find 
themselves  able  to  keep  good  schools 
open  for  a  reasonable  time. 

RESIGNATION. 

Wm.  F.  Shay,  of  Northumberland, 
presented  the  resignation  of  Attorney 
Gener&l  Klkin  from  the  Committee  on 
Legislation,  which  was  accepted,  and  on 
motion  Hon.  Hugh  Crilly  was  added  to 
that  committee. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  motion,  that  part  of  the  President's 
address  refering  to  a  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation was  referred  to  the  Copimittee  on 
Legislation. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  8  p  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


EXERCISES    opened   with   excellent 
singing  by  the  High  School  choms, 
which  was  warmly  received  and  encored. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt.  Anna  Bodler,  of  Potter  county, 
read  a  paper  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Should  we  have  closer  supervision  of 
our  schools  by  District  Superintendents, 
and  How?*'  as  follows: 

District  supervision  was  agitated  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  early  as  1834  when  our  first 
common  school  law  was  passed.  Provision 
was  then  made  that  the  several  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions  within  their  respective 
counties  should  annually  appoint  two  com- 
petent citizens  of  each  school  district  to  be 
inspectors  of  the  public  schools  within  their 
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respective  districts.  No  such  inspectors 
"were  appointed,  however,  and  in  1836  the 
legislature  revised  the  school  law  and  the 
section  relating  to  inspectors  for  districts 
was  dropped.  In  1840  an  act  was  passed 
which  permitted  boards  of  directors  of  any 
district,  if  they  deemed  it  expedient  and 
conducive  to  the  advantage  of  such  district, 
annually  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  the  com- 
mon schools  wno  should  attend  to  the  visi- 
tation, inspection,  and  care  of  said  schools, 
and  to  the  performance  of  such  other  duties 
connected  thefe^tth  as  should  be  assigned 
him  by  said  board,  for  which  service  he 
should  receive  compensation  as  the  proper 
board  should  determine.  Inspectors  were 
not  appointed  under  this  law,  and  in  1854 
the  entire  school  system  was  reorganized. 
The  county  supenntendency  was  estab- 
lished. An  effort  was  made  by  Deputy 
Supt.  Hickok  to  restore  the  section  01  the 
law  relating  to  district  inspection,  but  to  no 
avail.  In  1856  State  Supt.  Wickersham  con- 
strued the  law  authorizing  the  member  of 
the  school  board  acting  as  secretary  to  visit 
the  schools  monthly  and  make  report  of 
their  condition.  The  plan  was  adopted  bv 
many  districts,  but  it  was  not  broad  enough 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools.  Not  any 
of  the  provisions  re(][uired  either  educational 
or  professional  qualifications  for  the  district 
superintendency. 

According  to  the  law  of  1881,  school  di- 
rectors of  any  city,  borough  or  township, 
having  a  population  of  over  5,000,  may  elect 
a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  skill  and  experience  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  as  city  or  borough  superintend- 
ent. The  city  or  borough  superintendent 
is  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  county 
superintendent.  He  is  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  county  superintendent,  and  such 
duties  as  mav  be  imposed  bv  his  board  of 
directors.  This  law  is  fooa  so  far  as  it 
goes;  but  if  supervision  is  an  advantage  to 
cities,  boroughs  and  townships  of  ^,000  in- 
habitants, there  is  no  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  of  equal  advantage  in  districts  that 
have  fewer  inhabitants  and  frequently  more 
schools.  Supervision  of  a  system  of  schools 
exists  for  the  good  of  those  schools,  and 
the  population  of  a  school  district  does  not 
affect  the  principle  of  supervision.  In  1882, 
Mahanoy  township,  in  Schuylkill  countv, 
employed  a  professional  teacher  for  the 
supervision  and  management  of  its  schools, 
but  the  action  was  without  warrant  of  law 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  against  the 
board.  District  supervision  has  been  agi- 
tated in  Pennsylvania  by  Teachers*  and  Di- 
rectors' Associations,  in  the  annual  reports 
of  State  Superintendents,  and  by  many  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  State.  Two  bills  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Higbee  were  presented  to  the 
legislature.  The  first  was  rejected  because 
it  was  too  complicated,  and  the  latter,  after 
being  revised  05^  the  Chester  County  Di- 
rectors' Association,  failed  to  pass  because 
of  mismanagement.  Maine,  Vermont,  Mass- 


achusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Minnesota 
have  district  supervision  of  some  kind. 
Each  state  designates  the  duties  of  the  dis- 
trict superintendent,  yet  in  no  instance  are 
qualifications  mentioned. 

That  schools  can  do  more  efficient  work 
under  supervision  of  experts  in  the  art  of 
teaching  no  one  now  questions.  Although 
teachers  and  school  boards  may  be  compe- 
tent, the  inter-relation  of  schools  and  grades, 
and  the  selection  f  teachers  for  the  ri^ht 
places  require  org  uization.  Organization 
needs  supervision.  Unity  and  system  are 
best  secured  by  a  supervisor.  Cities  gener- 
ally do  not  fail  to  -avail  themselves  of  tliis 
advantage  because  the  principle  of  super- 
vision is  manifest  to  the  people  in  business 
operations,  while  in  the  country,  where 
business  interests  are  less  extensive,  people 
are  less  appreciative  of  a  system  earned  on 
under  supervisory  leadership.  A  large  store 
has  its  superintendent,  assistant  superin- 
tendents and  heads  of  departments;  a  factory 
has  its  superintendent  and  foreman.  The 
country  merchant  doing  business  on  a 
smaller  scale  can  manage  his  business 
affairs  himself,  the  smaller  farmer  can  do  the 
same :  hence  they  see  no  reason  why  the 
teacher  is  not  able  to  manage  her  own  school. 
The  people's  money  is  expended  without 
definite  knowledge  as  to  results.  In  the 
town   meeting  the  people  could  come  to- 

§  ether,  elect  a  teacher  and  prescribe  her 
uties;  but  as  the  population  increases,  this 
is  not  possible  and  power  must  be  delegated. 
In  our  present  school  system  the  school 
board  represents  the  community  and  stands 
between  it  and  the  teacher;  the  teacher  is 
responsible  to  the  county  superintendent 
and  the  school  board ;  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  an  agent  between  the  school 
board  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  position  of  each  factor  is  defined 
except  that  of  the  teacher.  The  county 
superintendent  is  the  professional  inspector, 
while  the  director  enjoys  the  distinction  ot 
ministering  to  both  the  professional  and 
material  wants  of  the  school.  The  director 
not  being  an  expert  in  the  art  of  teaching 
sometimes  ^ives  sugfi[e8tions  not  at  all  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  superintendent, 
and  the  teacher  is  either  hampered  in  her 
work  or  arouses  such  opposition  that  it  is 
not  safe  for  her  to  apply  for  another  position 
in  the  district.  Directors  can  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  qualifications  for  judging 
school  work.  Generally  they  admit  ^hat 
they  are  not  competent  to  do  it.  Profes- 
sional and  business  men  are  too  busy  to 
five  time  to  supervision.  Their  business 
interests  would  suffer,  if  they  did  visit  as 
schools  should  be  visited.  When  no  com- 
plaint has  been  heard  it  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  that  the  school  has  been  successful, 
whether  or  not  the  director  visited  it. 

The  counties  of  Pennsylvania  average 
about  three  hundred  schools.  The  territory 
of  most  counties  is  toa  large  to  admit  of 
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knowing  what  is  going  on  in  all  parts.  It 
is  not  possible  for  a  superintendent  to  visit 
a  school  more  than  once  a  ^ear,  and  in  large 
counties  some  can  not  be  visited  at  all.  The 
visits  are  short,  probably  not  averag'ing  more 
than  an  hour  in  length.  Many  schools  can 
not  be  reached  till  toward  the  close  of  the 
term.  Could  the  superintendent  have 
visited  the  school  earlier,  his  suggestions 
might  have  been  the  means  of  a  successful 
term.  When  suggestions  are  made  he  can 
not  return  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are 
followed,  and  an  incompetent  teacher  is 
sometimes  retained  for  several  years  till  the 
superintendent  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  her 
merits.  In  regard  to  conditions  for  success- 
ful school  work  the  county  superintendent 
is  almost  powerless.  If  he  makes  sugges- 
tions to  a  School  Board  with  regard  to  heat- 
ing, sanitation,  or  any  other  needs  of  the 
schools,  it  is  frequently  thought  that  he  is 
overreaching  his  authority,  it  is  often  not 
possible  for  lack  of  time  to  interview  school 
directors  on  these  questions  when  schools 
are  being  visited.  The  county  superintend- 
ent has  not  the  time  to  meet  with  thirty 
different  School  Boards — this  is  the  number 
in  Potter  county— and  his  salarv  would  not 
pay  his  traveling  expenses,  had  he  the  time, 
rublic  sentiment  may  be  educated  so  that 
it  will  demand  at  teachers*  and  directors* 
conventions  a  better  school  environment, 
but  progress  is  slow  when  this  is  left  for 
the  county  superintendent  with  his  numer- 
our  other  duties. 

Since  neither  the  directors  nor  the  county 
superintendent  can  properly  supervise 
schools,  wh>r  not  bring  supervision  into 
narrower  limits  ?  Let  a  superintendent  be 
employed  for  each  township,  or  where  this 
is  not  practical,  let  two  or  more  townshi]}S 
join  and  elect  a  superintendent  for  their 
schools.  The  Board  would  then  be  the 
agent  between  the  district  superintendent 
and  the  people,  the  district  superintendent 
between  the  teachers  and  the  Board.  The 
county  superintendent  could  work  through 
the  district  superintendents,  and  the  result 
would  be  better  schools. 

The  office  of  the  School  Board  should  be 
left  as  it  now  is,  but  instead  of  carrying  out 
their  own  legislative  and  judicial  decisions, 
the  district  superintendent  should  be  their 
executive.  The  School  Board  should  levy 
taxes;  provide  schools  to  accommodate  pu- 
pils; emplov  competent  teachers  and  pay 
them ;  see  that  certain  branches  are  taught, 
and  that  schools  are  graded;  adopt  text- 
books ;  and  visit  schools.  They  should  bring 
about  conditions  for  successful  school  work, 
and  the  district  superintendent  should  use 
these  means  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools. 

The  School  Board  oversees  the  external 
affairs  of  the  school,  the  district  superinten- 
dent the  internal  affairs.  The  district  super- 
intendent should  be  the  advisor  of  the  School 
Board  and  his  suggestions  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  them.    In  the  capacity  of  an  advi- 


sor the  district  superintendent  exercises  his 
greatest  usefulness.  He  is  the  professional 
adjunct  to  the  Board.  He  should  not  vote 
with  the  Board,  but  it  should  take  at  least 
a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  Board  to  defeat  what 
he  advises.  The  district  superintendent 
should  observe  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline;  instruct,  advise,  direct  and  im- 
pel teachers;  teach  model  lessons  for  the  ben- 
efit of  teachers;  assist  in  the  discipline  of 
Snpils;  protect  the  rights  of  teachers;  settle 
inerences  of  opinion  pertaining  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  school  between  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal; advise  the  Board  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  and  aid  in  the  selection  of 
them;  hold  teachers*  meetings  and  local  in- 
stitutes. He  should  see  that  a  course  of 
study  is  followed  and  interpret  the  same;  de- 
cide upon  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the 
transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another; 
and  enforce  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 
He  should  advise  the  Board  in  the  building 
of  school  houses;  the  heating,  lighting,  ven- 
tilatinfi^  and  furnishing  of  houses;  the  selec- 
tion of  text-books,  libraries  and  apparatus. 
He  should  be  the  guardian  of  all  school  pro- 
perty. He  should  know  his  community ;  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  parents,  directors 
and  teachers;  he  should  aim  to  bring  abont 
the  best  results  of  which  the  schools  are 
capable.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his 
office  the  district  superintendent  must  be  a 
person  of  culture  and  scholarship,  and  he 
must  be  a  pofessional  teacher;  he  should 
know  the  history  and  science  of  education, 
and  have  experience  and  skill  in  the  art  of 
teaching;  he  must  have  good  judgment  and 
executive  ability.  The  essence  of  good  su- 
pervision is  intelligent  and  sym])athetic 
leadership.  The  true  test  of  the  superinten- 
dent's ability  is  an  appreciation  of  what 
should  be  done,  and  the  power  of  doine  it. 

The  county  superintendent  should  be  re- 
tained as  chief  of  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  county.  He  should  examine  teachers 
(in  our  opinion  it  would  be  better  were  he 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  ol  three  to  do 
this);  grant  certificates,  hold  county  insti- 
tutes, report  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  call  conventions  of  district 
superintendents.  The  district  superintend- 
ents should  be  the  assistants  to  tne  countv 
superintendent,  and  his  most  effective  work 
could  be  done  throug:h  them,  In  establish- 
ing the  district  superintendency,  none  of  the 
duties  of  directors  or  county  superintend- 
ents can- well  be  abrogated.  The  district 
superintendent  should  supplement  the  work 
of  both. 

School  supervision  is  everywhere  raining^ 
^ound.  It  has  proved  a  success  wherever 
it  has  been  given  trial.  Is  it  then  right  to 
make  discrimination  against  country  chil- 
dren by  denving  them  what  has  been  the 
means  of  giving  city  children  well  equipped 
'  schools  ?  There  are  reasons  why  country- 
schools  are  more  in  need  of  supervision  than 
city  schools:  teachers  are  less  qualified  and 
less  permanent;  terms  are  shorter;  g^ded 
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schools  are  fewer;  in  the  majority  of  schools 
all  g^rades  are  in  one  room;  grading  and 
classification  are  more  imperfect;  resources 
for  carrying  on  work  are  less  abundant; 
teachers  do  not  have  access  to  libraries;  di- 
rectors are  less  experienced  in  business; 
laws  are  less  enforced;  the  desire  to  secure 
cheap  teachers  is  stronger ;  the  influence  of 
the  superintendent  is  less.  The  country 
schools  need  ^o  come  in  contact  with  the 
progress  made  in  science,  the  methods  used 
by  the  best  teachers  and  the  improvements 
of  the  age.  The  district  superintendent  can 
bring  these  influences  to  the  country  schools. 
He  can  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
education.  He  can  bring  about  unit^  in  the 
school  sjstem  without  nampering  it  with 
uniformity. 

The  employment  of  assistants  or  deputies 
to  the  county  superintendent  has  also  been 
agitated.  We  admit  that  the  plan  would  be 
better  than  the  existing  one,  but  the  bene- 
fits could  not  be  as  ereat  as  from  the  district 
superintendency .  The  only  advantage  would 
be  m  immediate  expense,  while  many  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  present  system  would 
remain.  The  assistant  superintendent  could 
not  come  in  close  touch  with  teachers,  di- 
rectors and  the  people. 

It  now  remains  to  form  a  practical  work- 
ing scheme  for  the  district  superintendence. 
We  have  the  experience  of  the  past  in  this 
and  other  States  to  guide  us.  It  should 
teach  us  to  avoid  past  errors.  The  bill  of 
Dr.  Higbee,  submitted  and  defeated  in  1888, 
provided  for  the  foUowinc^:  There  should  be 
no  less  than  ten,  or,  when  adjoining  dis- 
tricts combine,  no  more  than  fifty  schools 
for  one  district  superintendent;  the  majority 
of  the  several  Boards  of  directors  should  de- 
termine the  time  and  place  of  election ;  the 
majority  of  directors  present  by  a  viva  voce 
vote  should  elect  a  district  superintendent, 
who  should  hold  office  for  three  years  be- 
ginning with  the  first  Monday  in  June  of 
the  school  year  in  which  he  is  elected;  the 
person  elected  should  have  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  are  required  for  a  county  superin- 
tendent; the  salary  should  be  determined  by 
the  majority  of  the  directors  present  at  the 
election;  in  case  of  two  or  more  districts 
combining  each  district  should  pay  accord- 
ing to  its  number  of  schools  out  of  the 
school  funds;  no  district  should  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  from  the  division  until  the 
expiration  of  the  official  term  of  the  person 
elected;  the  office  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  county  superintendent;  the  district  su- 
perintendent should  visit  and  inspect  schools 
and  buildings;  he  should  report  monthly  to 
his  board  of  directors;  he  should  report  to 
the  county  superintendent  upon  matters  of 
supervision  and  statistics  as  the  several 
Boards  or  the  county  superintendent  may 
require;  he  should  assist  the  county  super- 
intendent in  the  examination  of  teachers 
when  requested;  the  district  superintendent 
mi^ht  be  removed  from  office  after  investi- 
gation and  hearing  on  charges  of  negligence. 


incompetency  and  immorality  by  a  majority 
vote  ot  the  whole  number  of  directors  m  his 
division. 

The  bill  has  many  excellent  qualities,  but 
the  following  suggestions  might  be  made* 
Wq  believe  that  any  single  school  dis- 
trict, or  combination  of  districts,  should 
be  permitted  to  elect  a  superintendent,  no 
matter  how  small  the  number  of  schools. 
It  is  often  difficult  for  districts  to  unite,  and 
all  schools  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges^ 
especially  if  districts  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them.  It  would  be  better  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum number  forty  instead  of  fifty  schools. 
This  would  eive  the  superintendent  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  each  school  one-hali 
day  once  in  every  month.  While  the  em- 
ployment of  a  district  superintendent  is 
optional  with  school  boards,  no  better  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  than  is  suggested,  but 
when  it  comes  to  passing  a  compulsory  law 
we  shall  be  beset  with  difficulties.  The  ter- 
ritory should  be  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  payment  of  a  good  salary,  yet  not  too 
large  to  prevent  a  personal  knowledge  of  all 
parts.  The  divisions  must  be  easily  recog- 
nized. They  might  be  made  in  a  way  sim- 
ilar to  that  under  which  senatorial  or  con- 
gressional districts  are  now  apportioned. 
The  salary  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  a 
well-qualified  person,  one  that  will  lend  dig- 
nity and  influence  to  the  office.  In  no  case 
should  it  be  less  than  f6oo  per  year.  Louisi- 
ana pays  its  parish  superintendent  |200  per 
year,  and  wnen  services  have  been  quite 
efficient  and  highly  satisfactory,  the  scnool 
board  may  grant  traveline  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $12^  per  year,  and  expenses  to  con- 
ventions of  superintendents.  If  the  parish 
superintendent  fails  to  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  he  forfeits  $20  of  his  salary. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Louisiana  under 
these  conditions  derives  the  best  possible 
results  from  parish  supervision.  The  pres- 
ent requirements  for  a  county  superintend- 
ent are  not  sufficient.  A  person  nolding  a 
professional  or  permanent  certificate  and 
credited  only  with  the  ten  common  school 
branches  is  rarely,  if  ever,  competent  to 
supervise  the  work  of  other  teachers.  It 
would  be  better  to  make  the  same  require- 
ments, for  district  as  well  as  county  super- 
intendents, that  are  made  of  teachers  for 
township  high  schools  of  the  first  grade. 
The  assistance  of  the  district  superintendent 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  county  super- 
intendent in  the  examination  of  teachers, 
but  it  would  still  leave  the  county  superin- 
tendent an  autocrat  in  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates. The  appointment  of  the  ^ard  for 
district  superintendent  might  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  countjr  superin- 
tendent, ana  the  district  superintendent 
might  be  commissioned  by  him.  The  form 
of  the  report  for  the  district  superintendent 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
its  annual  report  says:    '* Ninety-five  per 
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cent,  of  the  people  of  the  State  by  their  vol- 
untary employment  of  superintendents  bear 
impressive  witness  to  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vice. *  *  That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are 
«lso  ready  for  the  district  superintendent  is 
bevond  question.  A  number  of  districts  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  act  giving  directors 
authority  to  elect  principals  for  two  or  three 
successive  school  terms.  They  elect  a  prin- 
cipal who  does  some  teaching  and  super- 
vises all  the  schools  in  the  district.  This 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  inter- 
prets as  illegal.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  violate  law  in  order  to  secure  better  school 
advantages.  Many  districts  would  avail 
themselves  of  a  superintendent  had  they  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  A  law  similar  to  the 
one  prepared  by  Dr.  Hiebee  should  be 
passed.  The  people  would  be  educated  to 
an  appreciation  ot  the  advantages  of  closer 
supervision,  and  in  time  a  law  could  be 
passed  making  it  obligatory.  The  effect  of 
such  a  course  has  been  shown  by  the  com- 
mon school  law,  also  the  free-text-book  law. 
These  were  at  first  permissible  and  after- 
wards became  mandatory.  The  greatest 
and  only  objection  worth  mentioning  is  the 
expense.  But  an  outlay  of  money  is  always 
necessary  to  profit.  An  outlay  of  money  m 
this  direction  s>stematizes  the  child's  work 
and  economizes  his  time.  He  is  able  to 
accomplish  more,  and  the  result  is  greater 
earning  capacity.  A  district  supenntend- 
ent  can  earn  a  part  of  his  salary  oy  econo- 
mizing what  without  him  is  wasted  in 
books,  supplies  and  school  property.  He 
can  also  act  as  truant  officer.  There  should 
be  no  longer  delay  in  adding  so  important 
a  factor  to  our  school  system. 

G.  B.  Hagenbach,  Lycoming  co.:  If 
the  common  schools  are  to  occupy  their 
true  place  in.  the  history  of  America, 
many  things  must  be  added  to  them;  but 
I  doubt  if  they  are  so  lacking  in  any 
other  one  direction  as  in  that  of  supervis- 
ion. And  I  believe  that  in  correcting 
this  defect  we  must  begin  at  the  caucus 
or  primary  meeting,  for  we  need  better 
School  Directors.  When  we  hear  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  telling  of  dis- 
tricts that  depend  entirely  upon  the  ap- 
propriation for  support  of  the  schools  that 
educate  their  children,  and  pay  but  $22 
or  $25  per  month  for  teachers  for  the  min- 
imum term,  how  can  we  dare  even  to 
think  of  the  employment  of  district  su- 
perintendents ?  Yet  an  experience  of 
seventeen  years  teaches  one  the  need  of 
better  supervision.  Where  the  people 
are  really  too  poor  to  employ  such  officers, 
the  duty  falls  back  upon  the  Directors. 
We  hear  some  say  they  cannot  find  capa- 
ble men  for  the  place;  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  offer  such  an  excuse.  The 
^  fact  is,  fellow-directors,  we  are  too  negli- 


gent of  our  own  duties;  the  law  requires  a 
representative  of  the  Board  to  visit  every 
school  once  a  month,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  law  more  generally  violated. 
Farmers  must  attend  to  their  work,  that 
means  bread  and  butter;  and  the  school 
is  neglected.  Now,  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  we 
should  not  accept  the  nomination.  Until 
we  feel  able  to  employ  a  district  superin- 
tendent, we  ought  at  least  to  fulfil  onr 
own  legal  obligations.  Another  trouble 
is  the  false  ideas  of  what  is  ''economical." 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  a  good 
teacher  should  command  good  pay,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  get  it 
in  money.  We  are  obligated  to  provide 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  the  training 
of  those  who  will  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  community  after  we  are  gone  ;  and  a 
man  should  lie  uneasy  in  his  grave  if  he 
has  not  done  what  he  could  to  make  the 
world  better  for  his  successors.  If  we 
are  poor,  let  us  do  our  best,  and  God 
will  help  us  every  time.  No  tax  comes 
bapk  to  us  in  such  wealth  of  blessing  as 
the  school  tax.  I  hope  the  Legislature 
will  compel  every  district  to  levy  an  ade- 
quate school  tax,  so  as  to  provide  for 
closer  supervision  and  whatever  else  is 
needed. 

Hon.  Chas.  B.  Pratt,  Susquehanna  co.: 
If  the  district  superintendent  has  the 
ability  to  benefit  die  schools,  the  closer 
the  relation  the  better;  if  not,  the  less  he 
has  to  do  with  them  the  better.  Too 
much  making  of  books  and  framing  <rf 
systems  is  done  without  reference  to  the 
child  at  the  other  end.  We  must  find  a 
place  somewhere  between  too  much  sys- 
tem and  no  system,  between  cold  intel- 
lectuality and  common  sense.  An  un- 
prejudiced look  at  our  results  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  determining  where  we 
are  right  and  where  wrong.  In  Susque- 
hanna county  we  are  turning  out  too 
many  men  and  women  who  say,  *'  I  done 
it— I  seen  it — I  be,"  etc.  How  many 
people  anywhere  can  talk  to  you  for  an 
hour  and  not  make  errors  in  common 
school  grammar,  or  geography,  or  arith- 
metic? And  we  ask,  What  are  the 
schools  for  ?  If  these  things  are  true,  it 
is  our  sworn  duty  to  seek  for  the  cause« 
I  believe  one  principal  cause  is  that  we 
are  running  on  a  basis  of  quantity,  not 
quality.  My  family  are  like  their  father 
— not  so  bright  as  some  [laughter],  about 
like  the  majority;  yet  my  ten-year-old 
girl  is  carrying  nine  studies.     Yon  will 
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excuse  my  expressing  my  opioion  on 
this,  not  because  I  have  none,  nor  that  I 
cannot  express  it,  but  that  I  cannot  do 
so  in  language  suitable  to  this  presence 
[laughter].  When  a  Superintendent 
countenances  such  a  state  of  things  as 
that,  the  less  he  has  to  do  with  our  chil- 
dren, the  better.  When  the  eight-year- 
old  has  a  spelling  book  with  words  like 
Popocatapetl,  etc. — Superintendents  and 
Directors  who  allow  that  should  be  ar- 
rested for  cruelty  to  children.  It  is 
simply  barbarous.  But  I  did  not  propose 
to  find  fault  or  criticise — only  to  call  at- 
tention to  facts  and  ask  for  them  your 
serious  consideration.  We  cannot  cure 
these  evils  by  fighting  their  effects — the 
only  hope  is  in  fighting  the  cause.  In- 
stead of  chucking  our  little  ones  into  a 
hopper  and  g^nding  them  all  into  uni- 
formity, let  me  make  a  plea  for  individ- 
ualism. Can  we  not  have  our  children 
taught  to  use  their  mother-tongue  and  to 
think,  instead  of  parroting  half-a-dozen 
languages  and  having  nothing  to  say  in 
any  of  them?  We  need  to  study  and 
apply  the  parable  of  the  ten  talents — find 
out  what  is  the  talent  of  each,  and  put  it 
to  use.     [Applause.] 

THK  GOOD  DIRECTOR. 

After  music  by  the  High  School  Choir, 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion on  •*  A  Good  Director  and  his  Duty 
to-day  in  Pennsylvania,"  substantially  as 
follows : 

After  a  good  meal,  and  shaking  hands 
with  about  a  hundred  Superintendents  and 
as  many  Directors,  one  is  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm for  the  schools  and  respect  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  the  management 
of  them.  Then  we  come  up  into  this  fine 
assembly  room,  and  the  exercises  are  opened 
with  music  that  cheers  the  heart  and  makes 
us  feel  happy.  But  we  listen  awhile  to  the 
speeches,  and  find  that  all  we  have,  is  only 
the  abomination  of  desolation  [laughter], 
and  all  our  enthusiasm  oozes  away  until  we 
feel  that  we  will  have  to  go  home  to  our 
schools  awhile  before  we  are  sure  that  there 
is  any  saving  salt  in  the  old  Commonwealth 
[laughter],  and  that  the  schools,  bad  as  they 
are,  are  very  uselul  institutions  to  the  peo- 
ple after  all.     [Applause."! 

The  life  of  a  state  bejg^fns  with  the  indi- 
viduals who  hunt  and  fish  and  fight, and  train 
their  children  to  do  as  their  fathers.  Bach 
home  imparts  its  own  ideals  to  its  own 
children ;  there  are  as  many  ends  in  educa- 
tion as  there  are  teachers,  and  as  many 
teachers  as  there  are  homes  with  children. 
In  the  course  of  time  is  bom  the  wise  man 


who  gathers  the  best  of  the  folk-lore,  the 
best  sentiment,  the  best  expression  of  the 
people's  life,  and  composes  the  idyls,  the 
epic  poem  of  his  time.  When  this  is  carried 
from  home  to  home  the  people  say,  '*  Let  us 
no  longer  tell  the  old  stories  to  our  children, 
but  let  all  the  children  come  together  and 
learn  this  better  story  that  the  wise  man  has 
made."  Think  what  a  tremendous  step  is 
taken  when  all  are  taught  and  believe  the 
same  thing — for  then  appears  another  factor 
in  evolution  which  has  to  do  with  the  edu- 
cational problem.  Some  one  is  chosen  to 
teach  the  new  stor}^  to  all  the  children,  and 
the  school  is  born  in  the  State— the  teacher 

goes  forth  to  mould  a  people  into  one  spirit, 
iat  all  may  live  alike,  believe  alike,  serve 
the  state  alike.  So  the  children  come  from 
the  homes  to  form  a  new  unit  of  a  new  life  ; 
in  some  central  locality  walls  and  roof  are 
erected,  possibly  a  floor— and  we  have  the 
school-house,  and  the  process  of  '*lickin* 
and  lamin' ''  begins.     [Laughter.] 

Such  briefly  is  the  evolution  of  the  school 
in  a  community  of  crudest  activities.  The 
schoolmaster  blecomes  the  interpreter,  then 
the  inspirer  of  the  youth.  The  school  must 
do  better  for  the  child  than  the  home  can  do 
in  the  matters  for  which  it  is  intended,  or  it 
will  cease  to  exist,  for  the  parents  will  take 
the  children  home  again.  Now  come  alone 
a  class  of  teachers,  self-appointed,  seli- 
licensed,  self-recpilated,  starting  subscrip- 
tion schools — peddling  education  as  a  quack 
does  pills,  oftering  their  wares  in  a  compet- 
itive market.  In  the  age  of  Socrates  there 
were  four  competitive  systems  of  education, 
offering  anything  and  everything,  like  our 
department  stores,  to  those  who  were  able  to 
buv.  We  cannot  remember  them,  but  Penn- 
svlyania  was  overrun  by  these  teachers  and 
their  subscription  schools,  before  that  in- 
comparable genius  Thaddeus  Stevens  saved 
the  common  school  idea  back  in  the  30's. 
Of  course,  while  the  teacher  works  in  such 
a  competitive  market,  the  cheapest  will  get 
the  job;  where  the  cheapest  teachers  are  em- 
ployed there  will  be  a  barbarous  system  of 
education,  and  the  teacher,  his  employers 
and  his  pupils  will  be  alike  barbarians. 
[Laughter.]  That  State  which  has  the  high- 
est ideals,  the  most  advanced  civilization,  is 
the  one  whose  schools  have  been  taught  by 
the  best  teachers.  [Applause.^  And  we  are 
obligated  to  give  such  teaching,  when  we 
take  away  the  primary  function  of  child  ed- 
ucation from  the  home,  and  give  it  to  the 
State  school. 

In  the  present  stage  of  evolution  of  our 
own  educational  system,  we  have  provided 
for  a  body  of  teachers  licensed  by  the  State, 
a  corps  of  Superintendents  also  licensed  by 
the  State,  and  a  body  of  Directors  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  several  communities.  Ob- 
serve that  the  School  Director  is  not  all  of 
the  system  of  education,  though  we  have 
known  some  men  to  be  elected  to  the  office 
who  imagined  they  were,  and  acted  upon 
that  imagination— for  awhile.     [Laughter.] 
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We  have  the  teacher  to  ^ve  the  instruction, 
the  Superintendent  to  inspect  and  advise, 
and  the  Director  to  furnish  the  material  and 
pay  the  bills.  The  soap-bubble  illustration 
18  not  bad— the  Director  furnishes  the  soap 
and  water  and  the  pipe,  but  the  teacher  must 
blow  the  bubble— you  are  not  the  blowers  in 
this  case.  ILaughter.l  The  function  of  the 
teacher  is  to  protect  the  child,  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  protect  the  teacher,  of  the  Di- 
rector to  i)rotect  both  in  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  their  functions,  and  of  all  three  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  struggle 
toward  manhood,  womanhood,  statehood. 
"School  Protector"  would  not  be  an  inap- 
propriate title  for  your  office — it  would  be  an 
enlargement  of  the  idea. 

And  now,  what  have  we  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  good  Director  }  One  thing  is  that 
he  shall  not  be  too  ready  to  act  upon  every 
fed  that  comes  along  disguised  as  an  im- 
provement. He  should  consult  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  largest  number  possi- 
ble of  sensible  people,  and  try  to  give  the 
children  largely  what  the  community  wants 
them  to  have.  Not  all  new  things  are  good. 
It  is  bad  when  a  Director  or  Superintendent 
does  not  recognize  that  the  wisdom  of  2,000 
years  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  the 
dreams  of  the  faddist  of  to-day.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  good  School  Director  is  con- 
servative, as  he  ought  to  be.  As  the  young 
le^slator  generally  comes  to  Hamsburg 
with  a  couple  of  school  bills  in  his  pocket, 
so  the  new  Director  sometimes  feels  that  he 
must  have  something  new,  and  tinkers  with 
what  he  does  not  understand,  when  he 
should  keep  still  and  see  the  bubble  blown. 
[Laughter.]  There  is  such  a  thine  as  per- 
nicious activity,  and  many  a  school  has  suf- 
fered from  it. 

So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  Directors 
are  not  required  to  know  anything— which 
is  protective  in  a  sense,  as  otherwise  there 
might  be  some  vacancies.  [Laughter.] 
But  the  law  does  provide  that  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  know  and  decide  by  proper 
examination  who  shall  not  teach  school; 
and  any  good  Director  will  be  willing  to 
protect  the  children  at  least  to  the  limit  of 
the  Superintendent's  veto,  and  never  dream 
of  employing  a  teacher  who  cannot  pass  a 
fair  examination.  Yet  one  hears  of  "  pres- 
sure'' exerted  upon  Superintendents  by 
Directors  to  reconsider,  and  petitions  en- 
couraged and  even  signed  by  Directors,  for 
reexamination  to  let  through  some  incom- 
petent favorite.  Those  who  do  this  are 
nothing  less  than  persecutors  of  the  only 
sensible  man  in  the  transaction.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  teacher  being  the  immediate  protector 
of  the  child,  the  good  Director  gives  him 
cordial  support.  If  you  have  a  teacher 
whom  you  cannot  conscientious! v  stand  by, 
you  have  no  right  to  employ  nim.     [Ap- 

Slause.]    Therefore,  either  sustain  him  or 
ismiss  him — and  do  not  try  to  shift"your 
duty  on  anybody  else's  shoulders.    There 


have  been  Directors  who  had  not  nerve  to 
dismiss  an  incompetent,  but  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  Superintendent  do  so  for 
them.    [Lauehter.] 

After  all,  of  the  three  educational  forces 
we  have  applied  to  the  working  out  of  our 
problem— teacher,  superintendent  and  Di- 
rector— it  is  the  teacher  whose  quality  and 
interests  need  most  careful  guarding ;  and 
we  may  judge  Directors  largely  by  the  svm- 
pathy  and  support  they  give  their  teachers 
m  the  discharge  of  their  uxluous  and  trying 
duties. 

And  now  the  hour  of  adjournment  has 
arrived,  and  I  am  not  through;  but  I  will 
stop  on  schedule  time.  [Applause,  and 
voices  **Go  on."] 

Well,  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  I  under- 
rate the  difficulties  of  tne  Director's  position. 
He  has  his  **  breakers  ahead  "  when  teach- 
ers are  to  be  selected.  Of  these  I  may  men- 
tion three: 

1.  Family  ties.  It  is  hard  for  any  man  to 
believe  that  his  neighbor's  child  is  quite  aa 
good  or  as  bright  as  his  own.  Yet  it  may 
sometimes  be  true  [laughter],  and  you  must 
be  watchful  at  this  point.  So  it  is  hard 
sometimes  to  discriminate  against  the  pupils 
of  a  particular  teacher.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  ibuch  in  excluding  men  from  the  Board 
who  have  relatives  teaching,  for  that  reason; 
if  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  fair  to  others, 
they  are  unjust  men,  and  unsuitable  for  the 
office  in  any  event. 

2.  Political  ties.  There  may  possibly 
be  good  teachers  who  belong  to  the  other 
party.  [Laughter.]  Then  there  are  a  large 
class  of  teachers  who  do  not  vote  at  all^onr 
sisters — yet  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  dis- 
criminate against  them.  The  schools  are 
not  political  institutions,  and  should  not  be 
run  on  any  such  basis. 

3.  Religious  ties.  There  are  people  who 
^o  to  another  church  and  put  their  pennies 
in  a  different  box  from  ours,  who  yet  know 
how  to  teach  school.  [Laughter.]  We  should 
exclude  these  matters  on  which  we  disagree; 
you  can  talk  education  from  New  Orleans 
to  Boston  without  giving  offense  ;  but  you 
cannot  talk  politics  or  religion  long  without 
getting  into  a  row.    [Laughter.] 

There  is  another  matter.  School  Directors 
are  a  lawless  set  of  people.  I  mean  that 
they  have  a  wider  range  of  duties,  and  fewer 
legal  restraints  than  any  other  agents  of  the 
State.  Your  discretion  is  practically  un- 
limited. I  have  heard  of  some  Directors 
who  after  three  years'  service  had  never  read 
the  school  law — perhaps  did  not  have  a  copy. 
But  in  the  absence  of  legal  restraints  in  dis- 
charge of  a  public  trust,  there  are  moral  re- 
straints ;  when  the  statute  law  does  not  pre- 
scribe, the  higher  law,  the  diviner  wisdom, 
will  always  settle  what  ou^ht  to  be  done. 
The  good  School  Director  will  not  ask  what 
he  must  do,  but  what  he  can  do  under  the 
existing  conditions  to  help  the  schools.  It 
will  pay  you  to  be  guided  by  the  enlightened 
sentiment  of  the  community — mark  the  ad- 
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jective !  [Applause.]  Hold  public  meet- 
ings, present  tne  facts  and  results;  and  when 
your  people  are  informed  and  awake  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  you  can  afiford  to 
be  guided  by  them. 

The  good  School  Director  will  be  just  as 
careful  of  the  interest  of  the  state,  as  of  his 
own  private  interest.  There  are  school  di- 
rectors who  manage  their  own  affairs  well, 
but  not  those  of  the  state.  I  would  not  set 
up  an  unreasonable  standard,  but  we  ought 
to  be  as  anxious  to  take  care  of  the  interest 
of  the  state  as  our  own.  If  we  are  so,  and 
put  our  brains  and  sense  into  the  service  of 
the  schools  as  into  our  own  affairs,  we  do  all 
that  ought  to  be  expected  of  us. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  beginnings  of 
our  Commonwealth  and  see  how  complex 
were  the  elements  that  entered  into  and 
moulded  the  life  of  the  people,  and  how  in 
the  last  generation  one  language,  one  senti- 
ment, and  one  ideal  has  come  to  possess  the 
hearts  of  all,  we  have  no  right  to  complain, 
but  should  rather  feel  glad  of  what  has  been 
done  under  the  conditions.  Pennsylvania 
has  had  a  marvelous  development  educa- 
tionallv;  when  we  read  the  history  of  what 
it  has  been,  the  past  gives  cause  for  grati- 
tude, and  we  feel  that  the  future  must  be 
worked  out  largely  along  the  same  lines 
and  in  much  the  same  may. 

The  remedy  for  our  difficulties  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  that  thing^  yonder  on  the  hill, 
with  wa  Is  around  it  and  a  roof  over  it 
[laughter],  but  from  the  people.  That  too 
IS  the  history  of  the  past,  and  a  weak  prophet 
may  predict  the  same  of  the  future.  It  took 
60  years  to  work  out  the  idea  of  universal 
education;  but  now  every  child  often  years 
has  had  a  chance  to  escape  the  stigma  of 
illiteracy  in  the  decennial  census.  A  little 
more  agitation,  and  no  child  will  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  Pennsylvania  without  know- 
ing how  to  read  and  write.  We  can  accom- 
plish that — let  the  good  director  see  to  it. 

What  more?  The  eood  director  can  help 
to  do  for  the  High  School  what  the  men  of  a 
generation  ago  did  for  the  elementary  school 
—start  an  agitation  that  will  give  us  good 
High  Schools  everywhere,  as  we  now  have 
the  elementary.  It  is  a  stigma  upon  us  that 
Pennsylvania  is  not  now  making  prepara- 
tion to  bring  the  High  School  in  sight  of 
every  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  [Ap- 
plause.] We  can  have  it  if  we  will — if  we 
M;ant  it.    What  should  the  High  Schools  do  ? 

1.  Give  us  liberal  training  in  the  higher 
branches  that  our  friend  this  afternoon  said 
were  being  taught  to  his  seven  year  old 
child  [laughter],  a  training  that  will  develop 
habits  of  thought,  instead  of  mere  accumu- 
lation of  information. 

2.  In  the  upper  grades,  give  an  industrial 
outlook  by  a  commercial  course  such  as  we 
now  have  in  a  few  cities.  There  is  a  de- 
mand for  this  practical  instruction  every- 
where. As  an  instance,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  inquiry  for  instruction  in  Span- 
ish since  the  late  war,  from  teachers  as  well 


as  pupils.  You  know  one  western  city  even 
proposed  to  make  it  part  of  their  regular 
course.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  teach 
our  new  acquisitions  English,  and  make 
them  like  ourselves  as  soon  as  may   be. 

S Applause.]  We  are  glad  if  our  own  chil- 
ren  learn  English  thoroughly,  and  some  of 
us  believe  the  school  that  gives  us  masteir 
of  our  mother-tongue  is  the  best  school. 
But  do  not  forget  the  industrial  side  for  the 
majority  who  will  step  out  of  school  into 
actual  business. 

3.  For  the  few  who  can  and  want  and 
ought  to  go  on  to  higher  scholarship,  the 
High  School  should  provide  a  training  that 
win  carry  them  to  the  doors  of  our  best  col- 
leges, the  crown  and  glory  of  our  educational 
system.    [Applause.] 

Now,  we  can  accomplish  all  this,  if  we 
will.  And  we  ought  to  do  it.  We  should 
not  only  give  the  child  a  start  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  but  keep  a  path  open  from 
kindergarten  to  university  for  every  one  who 
will  walk  in  it.  I  pity  the  man  who  would 
block  the  way  at  any  point.    [Applause.] 

A  word  about  another  matter.  You  have 
heard  of  the  school  which  reported  an  at- 
tendance of  one  and  a  half  pupils  per  day ; 
I  heard  of  one  where  the  teacher  was  found 
one  day  alone,  reading  the  newspaper ;  the 
directors  kept  these  houses  in  repair,  bought 
the  fuel,  paid  the  teachers,  when  for  much 
less  money  they  could  have  carried  evenr 
child  to  a  central  graded  school.  We  will 
learn  some  day,  and  the  great  wagons  will 
be  hauling  the  children  to  school  and  back 
at  public  expense  all  over  the  State.  Fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  districts  in  Chester  county 
are  doing  this  now,  and  they  find  it  economi- 
cal, as  well  as  best  for  the  children.  Your 
executive  chairman  here,  Mr.  Cleaver,  and 
his  progressive  coadjutors,  fought  that 
through,  and  they  have  it,  and  you  want  it. 
This  question  of  transportation  is  one  that 
must  come  up  in  the  near  future  in  connec- 
tion with  the  township  High  School,  and  the 
g(  od  director  should  be  getting  his  people 
ready  lor  it. 

Again:  How  much  longer  are  you  going 
to  allow  teachers  to  practice  upon  your  in- 
nocent children  who  have  never  received  the 
training  of  a  Normal  School  or  a  Pedagogi- 
cal course?  When  will  we  find  out  that  a 
teacher  must  not  only  know  what  is  to  be 
taught,  but  how  to  make  others  know  it  ? 
This  is  another  matter  for  the  good  director 
to  agitate. 

Finally,  in  this  epoch  of  Brick  vs.  Brain, 
let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  build  a  1^,000  house,  and  put  in  a  I50 
teacher.  I  am  as  proud  of  our  good  build- 
ings as  anybody;  tne  men  who  build  such  a 
house  as  this  in  which  we  are  met  deserve 
the  respect  of  their  constituents;  but 
never  forget  that  when  the  house  is  built 
and  artistically  adorned,  it  is  not  complete 
until  the  artist  teacher  is  installed.  We 
have  not  paid  too  much  for  our  good  houses; 
'  and  I  think  we  will  agree  that  we  have  not 
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paid  too  much  for  our  teachers — but  let  us 
be  careful  we  do  not  wake  up  some  day  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  paying  much  too 
little,  and  getting  **  runts."  [Laughter.] 
The  teachers  we  nave  are  better  than  the 
pa^  they  receive  [applause],  but  if  we  want 
artistic  work  we  must  put  the  artistic  stamp 
upon  the  compensation,  and  then  see  that 
we  get  it  on  the  teacher  too.  We  want  the 
best,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  it. 
[Applause.] 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Brumbaugh's  ad- 
dress the  Convention  adjourned  to  9 
o'clock  a.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  were  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  High  School. 
After  prayer  by  Rev.  T.  R.  McDowell  of 
Chester  co.,  and  responsive  reading,  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  F.  B.  Wicker- 
sham  of  Steelton,  Wm.  Howard  Day  of 
Harrisburg,  I.  A.  Cleaver  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  and  President  Hnbbert.  The  exer- 
cises closed  with  singing  "America" 
when  the  pupils  retired  and  the  Conven- 
tion resumed  the  work  of  the  programme. 

SCHOOL  UBRARIBS. 

The  question,  "  How  can  public  school 
libraries  be  organized  and  used  so  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as  well  as 
the  citizens  of  the  district?"  was  an- 
swered in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Wm.  Howard 
Day,  of  Harrisburg,  as  follows : 

I  read  this  in  plain  English — How  can  the 
public  school  libraries  be  organized  so  as  to 
benefit  the  whole  community  ? 

The  able  State  Ubrarian,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Egle,  in  his  last  report,  in  speaking  of  li- 
braries, says : 

'*The  successful  working  of  the  free  public 
library  act  of  1895  continues.  The  free  public 
library  has  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state,  and  the  establisbment  of 
these  libraries  in  all  of  the  large  towns  and 
populous  districts  of  the  commonwealth,  should 
be  properly  provided  for.*' 

Our  grand  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dr.  Scheaffer,  in  one  of  his  wise 
utterances  in  the  line  of  his  work,  by  fact 
and  argument  proves  that  a  boy  will  be 
like  the  books  he  reads.  All  this  is  believed 
by  the  mass  of  School  Directors ;  and  the 
Library  has  therefore  become  an  important 
adjunct  of  the  public  school  system.  For 
many  years,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  reading  to  those  who  from 
their  callings  or  inclinations  have  not  the  op- 
portunitv  to  improve  their  minds  by  reading, 
and  books  in  bulk  have  been  placed  where, 
as  in  the  telegfraph  ofiBces,  some  leisure  dur- 
ing the  day  or  night  is  afforded  to  the  busy 


messengers.  The  question  is,  Can  this  in- 
terest be  so  extended  and  broadened  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  the  district? 

Every  completely-equipped  school  has 
now  or  is  in  process  ot  securing  books  be- 
yond the  text-books,  to  broaden  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  and  to  secure  a  store  of  knowl- 
edge which  cannot  well  be  secured  in  any 
other  way.  Yet  the  benefit  is  mainly  for  the 
school,  in  some  cases,  the  books  taken  home 
by  the  pupils  are  very  honestly  and  earnestly 
studiea  by  other  members  of  the  family, 
sometimes  the  whole  familv  associating  at 
specified  times  to  listen  to  the  reading  aloud 
by  the  pupil  or  some  one  else,  until  the  book 
is  completed,  and  all, are  ready  for  another 
book  of  interest. 

Yet,  as  at  present  conducted,  the  Library, 
established  for  the  school,  is  b«ieficial 
mainly  for  the  school.  If  the  reading  of 
suitable  books  be  a  benefit  to  the  school,  to 
broaden  the  mind  and  obtain  information,  the 
question  has  arisen.  Why  cannot  the  same 
effort  which  establishes  a  Library  for  the 
school  be  also  made  a  greater  benefit  than 
now  to  the  whole  community?  And  how 
can  these  two  factors  of  information  be 
united  and  made  to  help  each  other  ?  And 
that  is  one  of  the  problems  which  as  Di- 
rectors we  are  calledf  upon  to  consider  and 
solve. 

We  agree  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Library  for  the  school  is  in  the  line  of  proper 
progress,  and  germane  to  our  school-work, 
and  I  believe  the  time  will  soon  be  here 
when  a  school  without  a  collection  of  books 
for  the  pupils  and  teachers  to  read,  will  be 
regarded  as  incompletely-equipped  and 
''behind  the  age.''  Can  this  idea  be 
broadened  ?  Can  we,  in  making  provisions 
for  the  schools  also  help  the  community? 
And  can  the  community  help  the  schools  r 

How  shall  this  be  done  ? 

1.  By  a  movement  of  the  Directors  of  the 
schools  in  a  locality  to  furnish  a  Library 
for  each  or  all  of  the  schools. 

2.  By  asking  the  cooperation  of  the 
patrons  of  the  schools,  ana  the  people  gen- 
erally, to  assist  in  furnishing  the  books 
needed,  either  by  a  book-donation  or  by 
such  subscriptions,  however  small  the 
amount,  as  will  add  to  the  general  stock. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Legislature  has  given 
the  power  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  both  these  purposes,  and  has 
furnished  both  the  community  and  the 
schools  with  the  legal  machinery  to  collect 
the  money  necessary  to  equip  the  Libraries. 
This  money  and  these  books  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Schools, 
but  with  persons,  male  or  female,  appointed 
Trustees  to  represent  the  community,  en- 
tirely under  direction  of  the  School  Board. 

J.  The  full  committee  should  prepare 
rules  for  the  control  and  use  of  the  Library, 
and  public  meetings  now  and  then  should 
be  held  to  increase  interest  and  add  books 
thereto. 
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4.  The  selection  of  books  suitable  for  the 
use  of  pupils  as  well  as  for  the  older  people 
of  the  community.  With  such  arrange- 
ments and  control,  the  school  would  be  bene- 
fited and  the  community  served. 

Certainly,  our  work  is  not  only  for  the 
schools  under  our  care.  Our  experience  as 
Directors  is,  that  if  our  work  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  community  must  sustain  us, 
and  the  parents  of  the  children  need  to  be 
reached  as  well  as  the  children  themselves. 
The  more  the  work  for  the  schools  is  sus- 
tained by  the  community,  the  more  effective 
our  school  work  in  discipline  and  in  other 
ways;  and  the  nearer,  therefore,  we  come  to- 
eeuier  in  such  efforts,  and  make  our  efforts, 
both  of  the  community  and  Directors,  centre 
upon  the  same  work  for  each,  the  better. 

In  the  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  all  the 
preliminary  measures  for  the  solution  ot 
this  question  are  provided,  and  a  little  in- 
terest in  a  library,  a  little  spirit  of  accom- 
modation and  a  little  exhibit  of  our  common 
sense  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  answer  the 
query  of  this  hour:  "  How  can  the  public 
school  libraries  be  organized  and  used  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as  well  as 
the  citizens  of  the  district  r' 

If  *  *  knowledfl^e  is  power,  * '  why  not  acquire 
it  1  The  wealth  we  strive  for  in  the  form  of 
farms  and  other  material  wealth  for  our  pos- 
terity in  three  generations  passes  away;  the 
knowledge  posterity  acquires  lasts  forever. 
We  are  not  living  simply  for  to-day,  but  for 
to-morrow.  No  effort  for  good  we  put  forth 
is  ever  lost.  It  is  garnered  with  our  sheaves, 
and  added  to  our  credit  on  the  turreted 
plains  of  heaven.    The  unselfish  work  we 

gcrform  may  seemingly  be  very  inefiicient, 
ut  it  may  be  mije^hty  in  results.  Pardon 
me  if  I  refer  to  incidents  in  my  own  humble 
experience :  In  1865,  by  invitation,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  at  a  great  gathering 
on  the  white  lot  back  of  the  President's 
house  in  Washington  City,  and  little  did  I 
think  I  was  starting  new  ideas  in  any  young 
man.  But  twenty  years  after,  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  postofiice,  a  young  man  whom  I  did 
not  know  came  rushing  up  to  me,  and  clasp- 
ing: my  hand  in  both  o?  his  said,  to  my  sur- 
prise, **I  shall  never  forget  you,  sir;  you 
gave  me  my  first  start  in  your  speech  in 
1865.  I  then  began  to  study,  and  here  are 
my  two  law-offices.'' 

In  1876 1  was  in  Louisville, Kentucky,  in  at- 
tendance upon  our  General  Conference.  Pass- 
ing down  the  street  one  day  I  saw  a  young 
man  coming  towards  me.  As  he  neared 
me  he  crossed  the  sidewalk  and  accosted 
me.  After  a  few  words  he  said,  '*I  shall 
never  forget  you.  You  gave  me  my  first 
lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  that  log  school 
house  in  Canada.  I  have  since  been  gradu- 
ated from  Knox  College.  Toronto,  and  I  am 
pastor  here  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  It 
made  me  feel  very  humble  that  I  had  been 
used  as  an  instrument  to  bring  such  results. 
And  I  gave  all  honor  and  glory  to  God. 

I  most  respectfully  ask  you  to-day  to  use 


your  greater  influence  to  enlarge  the  people's 
opportunities. 

"Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 
Clear  the  way!" 

Mr.  J.  K.  Wildman,  of  Bucks  co..  fol- 
lowed, limiting  his  subject  to  **The  Li- 
brary as  an  Adjunct  to  the  School.'*  His 
paper  follows: 

THE  LIBRARY  AS  AN  ADJUNCT  TO  THE 
SCHOOL. 

Before  directors  are  likely  to  take  steps 
towards  organizing  school  libraries,  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  feel  assured  that 
such  libraries  ought  to  exist.  Let  me  make 
a  modest  plea  in  their  behalf. 

The  value  of  a  library  in  connection  with 
a  school,  even  if  it  be  composed  of  only  a  few 
well- selected  books,  is  not  to  be  lightly  esti- 
mated. We  know  what  stress  is  laid  upon 
their  importance  by  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  We  know  how  highly  prized 
they  are  by  projg^essive  educators,  and  by 
such  school  officials  as  appreciate  the  worth 
of  books,  and  the  necessity  of  rightly  satis- 
fying the  craving  mind  of  youth. 

The  child  learns  to  read  in  order  that  it 
may  read.  Books  are  printed  to  be  read. 
The  habit  of  readinp^  is  a  good  habit,  and  it 
ought  to  be  cultivated  and  encouraged. 
Books  should  be  supplied  so  that  the  habit 
may  be  satisfied.  That  excellent  habit 
should  not  languish  for  want  of  opportunity. 
Give  boys  or  girls  a  taste  for  reading,  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  not  only 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of'^tiieir  lives, 
but  you  do  that  which  will  tend  to  increase 
their  worth  and  expand  their  usefulness 
when  they  become  men  and  women.  You 
enlarge  their  capacity  by  increasing  their 
intelligence.  The  mere  ability  to  read  is  one 
of  the  simplest  accomplishments,  but  who 
can  coin  words  capable  of  defining  its  full 
meaning,  or  of  measuring  the  extent  of  its 
importance  and  utility?  In  Lowell's  ex- 
pressive words,  **  It  is  the  key  that  admits  us 
to  the  whole  world  of  thought,  and  fancy, 
and  imagination,  to  the  company  of  saint 
and  sage,  and  it  enables  us  to  see  with  the 
keenest  eyes,  hear  with  the  finest  ears,  and 
listen  to  the  sweetest  voices  of  all  times." 

The  school  is  for  education,  for  training, 
for  discipline;  the  library  is  an  extension  of 
the  school  in  the  great  work  of  instruction, 
feeding  the  mind  with  knowledge,  increas- 
ing its  power,  and  adorning  it  with  intel- 
lectual riches.  No  one  will  contend  that 
the  school  completes  the  work  of  education. 
This  may  beein  but  it  does  not  end  there. 
The  school  has  its  expansiveness  ;  it  also 
has  its  limitations,  and  while  it  furnishes 
the  requirements  for  instructing  and  devel- 
oping the  young  mind,  it  does  not  accom- 
plish all  things.  As  a  means  of  further 
conducting  the  pupil  in  the  path  of  knowl- 
edge and  culture  the  library  stands  pre- 
eminent.   The  education  of  the  school  may 
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be  compared  to  a  lake,  having  its  bounds 
and  limits;  while  the  broader  education  of 
the  library,  with  its  ezhaustless  stores  of 
knowledge,  may  be  likened  to  the  bound- 
less ocean. 

The  readers  that  are  used  in  our  schools, 
besides  affordine  a  means  for  the  child  to 
learn  to  read  and  to  practice  reading,  con- 
tain pleasant  stories  and  sketches,  brief 
biographical  notices,  or  bits  of  elementary 
history;  but  it  is  the  library  that  supplies 
these  things  in  their  fulness,  and  ofiers  to 
young  and  old  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
ages.  The  school  history  may  contain  a 
record  of  dates  and  short  outlines  of  great 
events,  but  it  is  in  the  library  that  the 
glowing  pupil,  eager  to  learn  more  and 
more,  will  find  the  lull  page  of  history,  and 
the  ample  records  of  all  times,  the  thoughts 
and  achievements  of  mankind  *'  lying  as  in 
magic  preservation  in  the  pages  of  books." 
The  school  books  may  acquaint  the  boys 
and  girls  with  the  names  of  famous  men 
and  women,  the  great  figures  of  history  in 
all  the  walks  of  life;  but  the  wishful  and 
inquiring  pupil,  intent  upon  enlarging  his 
field  of  view,  must  search  the  library  for 
biographies  of  all  these  to  satisfy  his  praise- 
worthy ambition.  These  same  school  books 
may  give  brief  selections  from  the  poets  and 
men  of  letters,  fragrant  flowers  gathered 
from  the  g^arden  of  literature,  but  the  eager 
and  aspiring  youth,  conscious  of  mental 
longings  that  should  not  be  checked  in  their 
bloom,  must  have  access  to  the  library  if  he 
would  revel  in  the  attractive  domain  of 
letters,  and  enjo^  to  his  heart's  content  the 
fascinating  creations  of  genius.  The  school 
may  furnish  the  key  with  which  to  unlock 
the  manifold  doors  of  knowledge,  but  the 
library,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school,  offers 
its  plenary  reward  to  the  early  striver,  and 
welcomes  the  ambitious  votary  who  would 
profit  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

When  the  pupil  meets  with  a  word  in  his 
lesson  that  is  new  to  him,  he  naturally  re- 
fers to  the  dictionary  to  learn  its  meaning. 
When  he  meets  with  a  new  name  in  his 
reader,  which  becomes  familiar  by  repeti- 
tion, a  name  that  awakens  his  interest,  he 
would  naturally  consult  a  cyclopedia  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  his  inquiring  spirit.  You 
would  not  deprive  the  pupil  of  the  diction- 
ary; neither  should  you  deprive  him  of  the 
cyclopedia. 

If  uie  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  or 
any  among  them,  no  matter  how  few,  should 
desire  to  read  books,  furnish  the  books. 
I^t  them  have  the  opportunity  to  read,  and 
even  among  the  listless  the  opportunity 
might  kindle  the  desire.  Let  them  see  and 
know  that  the  library  has  its  allurements. 
I^t  them  know  how  it  may  befriend  their 
mental  growth,  and  give  them  instruction 
as  well  as  entertainment.  Let  not  their 
worthy  desire  to  gain  knowledge  be  chilled 
and  quenched  bv  withholding  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  or  tneir  noble  yearning  perish  in 
its  birth  by  denying  the  means  fit  for  its 


gratification.  The  time  to  serve  them,  to 
indulge  their  upward  strivings,  is  while 
their  young  souls  are  capable  of  this  ambi- 
tion; let  not  this  zeal  cool  again  through 
disappointment  or  unsatisfied  hope.  The 
thoughtful  and  enterprisin|r  dir^tor  who 
resolves  to  aid  in  establishing  a  school  li- 
brary, may  unconsciously  do  lor  some  boy 
or  girl  what  Mrs.  Porson  did  for  the  author 
of  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire." ''To  her,"  said  Gibbon,  "I  owe  a 
taste  for  books  which  is  still  the  pleasure 
and  glory  of  my  life." 

How  many  of  us  have  known  of  poor 
boys  who  became  famous — boys  with  active 
brains,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowl- 
edge; whose  love  of  reading  was  bom  with 
them  like  the  circulation  of  their  blood — a 
love  that  hardship  could  not  wither  or  difii- 
culty  crush;  who  prized  books  above  rubies, 
devouring  them  with  keen  relish  of  mental 
appetite  and  never  knowing  satiety;  who 
found  that  these  "  everburning^  lamps  of  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  "  were  their  best  friends 
and  wisest  helpers.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  books  to  them,  or  measure  the  in- 
fluence of  their  love  of  reading  in  shapine 
their  lives  and  moulding  their  character? 
Would  you  deprive  such  as  these  of  the 
precious  privileges  of  a  librarv  ? 

How  many  among  all  the  eleven  hundred 
thousand  pupils  now  attendinj^  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  denied  the  use  of 
books  such  as  a  good  library  affords  ?  Is  it 
ri^ht,  is  it  just,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  benefits  of  a  library?  It  has 
been  said  that  *'  no  man  has  a  right  to  bring 
up  his  children  without  surrounding  them 
with  books,  if  he  has  the  means  to  buy 
them .  * '  Among  the  parents  of  thousands  of 
school  children  the  means  may  be  wanting, 
but  the  school  library  may  happily  snpp^ 
that  want. 

Books  are,  indeed,  true  teachers,  such 
books  as  should  properly  fill  the  shelves  of 
a  library.  They  not  only  impart  knowledn 
and  wisdom,  but  you  can  turn  to  them  for 
help,  for  guidance,  for  counsel  and  encour- 
agement, and  likewise  for  warning,  admo- 
nition, and  reproof.  They  answer  every 
question  that  can  be  asked,  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  enjoy  a  supremacy,  which  our  best 
teachers  m ight  covet  in  vain .  They  are  alike 
indifferent  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  their 
scholars,  "and  the  only  passport  to  their 
favor  is  a  love  of  knowledge  ;  the  only  key 
which  will  unlock  their  hearts  is  a  desire 
for  wisdom."  Thejr  are  not  only  excellent 
counsellors  but  faithful  consolers.  When 
in  later  years  those  who  are  now  pupils  in 
our  schools  come  to  experience  some  of  the 
trials  from  which  no  lite  is  wholly  exempt, 
they  can  turn  to  books  and  find  in  them 
true  philosophers  and  friends;  for  they  will 
comfort  them  in  adversity,  soothe  them  in 
sorrow,  cheer  them  in  trouble,  and  console 
them  under  every  misfortune ;  and  as  thev 
contemplate  the  days  of  their  vouth,  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  will  rejoice  tneir  hearts  as 
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they  recall  those  who  enconraeed  their  love 
of  reading  and  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
gratify  their  fondness  for  books. 

As  a  moral  factor,  exerting  a  healthful 
and  beneficent  influence,  the  library  has 
vital  worth.  It  is  a  better  educator  than  the 
street — a  wiser  friend  than  a  vicious  com- 
panion. "  An  author/'  said  the  wise  and 
gentle  Goldsmith*  *'  may  be  considered  as 
a  merciful  substitute  for  the  legislator.  He 
acts,  not  by  punishing  crimes,  but  by  pre- 
venting them."  According  to  Solomon, 
"he that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be 
wise."  It  is  the  library  that  preserves  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  when  a  librafy  is 
added  to  a  school  wisdom  is  added,  wisdom 
and  enlightenment. 

We  cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  in  impress- 
ine  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  the  high 
value  of  good  books,  *' those  ships  of 
thought,"  as  Bacon  so  finely  calls  them, 
*' voyaging  through  the  sea  of  time,  and 
carrying  their  precious  freight  so  safelv 
from  generation  to  generation."  They  will 
find  them  to  be  "  more  wonderful  than  the 
wishing-cup  of  the  Arabian  tales  ;  for  they 
transport  instantly,  not  only  to  all  places, 
but  to  all  times." 

A  noble  service  to  the  public  schools  and 
to  the  pupils  who  attend  them  would  be  the 
establishment  of  school  libraries  throujghout 
all  parts  of  the  State.  As  agencies  m  ex- 
tending the  work  of  education,  as  helps  to 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  as  aflbrd- 
ine  opportunities  for  general  culture,  their 
eflSciency  is  immeasurable.  In  conjunction 
with  the  schools  they  would  vastly  add  to 
their  utility,  for  they  would  enlars^e  the 
sphere  of  aavantage  to  the  pupils,  and  serve 
as  friendly  aids  to  their  mental  development; 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  through  ever- 
widening  circles  of  influence,  they  would 
extend  their  blessings  from  the  individual 
to  society,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  Nation, 
so  that  our  hearts  would  be  gladdened  by  a 
more  generous  infusion  into  the  community 
of  hign*minded  men  and  women. 

Co.  Supt.  J.  G.  Becht,  Lycoming  co.  '• 
In  the  average  rural  home  there  are  two 
kinds  of  literature — I  am  not  speaking  of 
city  or  suburban  sections,  but  of  the 
country — and  these  are  the  newspapers 
and  subscription  books,  the  latter  gen- 
erally wretched  compilations  of  essays  by 
unknown  authors  on  love,  marriage  and 
the  like,  and  sold  under  pressure  of  the 
ageut  and  by  the  attraction  of  an  illum- 
inated cover.  The  money  spent  for  such 
books  would  put  into  many  homes  a  fair 
collection  of  books  fit  for  children  to  read. 
IQ'ewspapers  are  valuable  as  disseminators 
of  information,  but  when  they  consist 
chiefly  of  records  of  crime,  they  are  **no 
good."  Picking  up  a  paper  the  other 
day,  the  first  page  had  eight  prominent 
headings,  of  which  one  referred  to  the 


Philippines,  one  to  Congress,  and  the 
other  six  to  crimes  and  **  sensations." 
There  is  too  much  newspaper  reading  of 
that  kind.  What  can  we  do  as  educa- 
tional leaders  to  regulate  this  matter? 
We  will  not  be  able  to  change  the  habits 
of  people  over  35,  but  we  can  reach  the 
children  and  youth,  and  one  of  the  best 
ways  is  through  the  school  library. 
There  must  be  some  one  to  direct  the 
movement,  and  the  vital  point  is  in  the 
teacher.  If  she  is  a  reader  herself,  the 
matter  is  easily  settled ;  she  will  bring  in 
collateral  reading  in  connection  with  the 
lessons.  Directors  can  assist  at  this  point 
by  furnishing  reading  that  will  connect 
with  the  work  of  the  school.  If  you 
have  good  teachers,  and  directors  will 
furnish  good  libraries,  an  impetus  will  be 
given  that  cannot  be  stopped. 

Geo.  W.  Quigley,  Montgomery  CO.: 
Active  teachers  work  all  sorts  of  schemes 
to  fill  up  their  school  libraries,  many  of 
them  successfully.  But  if  this  is  a  good 
thing,  we  should  not  allow  it  to  depend 
on  entertainments  or  charitable  gifts.  ^  If 
we  are  agreed  that  a  school  library  is  a 
useful  means  of  education,  let  us  set 
about  getting  them  in  some  organized 
practical  way. 

W.  Howard  Day,  Dauphin  co. :  Bill 
No.  291,  providing  for  the  levy  of  a  tax 
not  exceeding  one  mill  for  this  purpose, 
reaches  the  point. 

John  P.  Jackson,  Centre  co. :  I  have 
some  experience  on  this  line.  When  I 
tried  to  get  the  directors  to  put  in  li- 
braries, I  was  laughed  and  hooted  at,  and 
became  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
board.  But  at  last  I  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $150  from  about  a  hundred  people, 
and  the  directors  thought  they  had  better 
do  something,  so  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed, and  we  have  got  a  little  library 
of  some  600  volumes.  (Applause.]  Even 
directors  who  see  the  usefulness  of  it  are 
afraid  to  propose  a  tax,  and  no  wonder ; 
but  the  library  is  a  fixed  institution,  and 
the  books  have  thousands  of  readers. 
W^e  mean  to  keep  at  it  till  we  get  the  tax. 
[Applause.] 

Supt.  F.  P.  Bye,  Chester  co.:  Our 
/Directors*  Convention  in  1897  tried  *^ 
solve  this  question.  The  townships  in- 
terested were  asked  to  organize  a  circu- 
lating library.  The  money  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  boards  in  accordance  with 
the  law  ;  each  township  is  represented  in 
the  organization  by  one  man,  usually  the 
secretary  of  the  board  ;  a  book  committee 
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is  selected ;  the  President  of  the  Direc- 
tors' Association  is  secretary,  the  Super- 
intendent is  treasurer;  buying  in  quan- 
tity, we  get  an  average  of  two  books  for 
a  dollar.  We  are  in  our  second  year,  and 
the  movement  is  a  success;  we  have  i8 
townships  in  the  organization,  one  less 
than  a  third  of  the  country  districts.  Our 
first  idea  was  to  send  each  township  its  al- 
lotment ;  but  that  not  working  smoothly, 
we  arranged  a  system  of  exchanges,  with 
its  centre  in  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent. Of  course  it  means  work,  but  we 
are  willing  and  glad  to  do  it.  In  select- 
ing new  books,  teachers  and  directors 
send  in  the  names  of  those  they  can  re- 
commend, the  lists  go  before  the  book 
committee,  and  those  approved  are 
bought.     [Applause.] 

NORMAL  SCHOOI^S. 

The  next  question,  ''Should  our  Normal 
Schools  do  more  pedagogical  and  less  pre- 
paratory aud  academic  work?  was  an- 
swered in  the  following  paper  by  City 
Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  of  Meadville, 
Crawford  co.  : 

A  discussion  of  this  question  by  this  body, 
the  School  Directors  of  the  State,  is  impor- 
tant and  timely,  for  reasons  that  are  three- 
fold. As  officers  of  the  common -school 
system,  you  are  chars^ed  with  the  duty  of 
securing  as  good  teachers  as  possible.  As 
parents,  you  desire  the  best  of  instruction 
lor  your  children.  As  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth,  you  encourage 
expenditures  for  worthy  purposes,  cut  off 
unwise  appropriations,  and  in  everv  case 
require  that  the  returns  for  the  same  shall  be 
both  appropriate  and  adequate. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  were 
established  bv  the  law  known  as  the  **  Act 
of  1857."  That  act  imposes  one  require- 
ment upon  each  school — that  it  shall  have 
at  least  six  professors,  namely  :  one  of 
orthography,  reading  and  elocution ;  one  of 
writing,  drawing  and  bookkeepins^;  one  of 
mathematics;  one  of  geography  and  history ; 
one  of  English  grammar  and  literature; 
and  one  of  tne  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. It  also  provides  that  additions  to  this 
curriculum  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  agreement  of  the  association  of  Normal 
School  principals. 

This  Act,  together  with  subsequent  appro- 
priation bills,  beginning  with  1862,  ana  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  present,  grant  special 
trivileges  to  Normal  Schools  and  their  stu- 
ents:  (i)  The  diploma  issued  by  a  Normal 
School  IS  a  permanent  teacher's  certificate 
of  the  highest  grade  in  the  State.  (2)  Ap- 
propriations from  the  State  fnnds  have  been 
made  to  the  Normal  Schools,  amounting 
Jiit  June  to  12,951,000.  (3)  Normal  students 
"e  fifty  cents  per  week  to  aid  in  the  pay- 


ment of  tuition,  and  upon  ^aduation  re- 
ceive £50.  Stimulated  and  aided  by  these 
special  provisions,  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased  until  each  of  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts has  its  representative.  The  numbers 
of  students  in  attendance  have  increasad 
many  fold. 

The  original  act  places  but  little  stress 
upon  professional  studies.  Normal  schools, 
early  m  their  history,  at  least,  were  but  lit- 
tle more  than  academies,  attempting  to  give 
their  students  a  knowledge  of  the  branches 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  evident.  There  was  at 
thai  time  a  lack  of  schools  in  which  those 
desiring  to  teach  could  acquire  a  fairlv  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches.  The  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing were  closed  to  women,  who  must  fill 
most  of  the  positions  in  the  common  schools. 
But  most  potent  of  all  reasons  was  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  to  the  teacher  of 
strictly  professional  training. 

The  course  of  study  has  chaneed  some- 
what with  the  lapse  of  time;  but  these 
changes  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addi- 
tion of  academic  and  preparatory  studies. 
The  Normal  School  continues  to  be  an 
academy,  having  a  two-year  course,  with  a 
homeopathic  inlusion  of  professional  studies 
to  attract  *'  State  aid.*'  The  course  of  in- 
struction as  revised  by  the  **  Board  of  Prin- 
cipals,'* December  II,  1894,  and  still  in  force» 
requires  as  follows:  The  time  given  for  each 
study,  in  this  statement,  is  not  prescribed  in 
the  course  itself,  but  is  the  time  given  in 
most  of  the  best  high  schools  and  academies 
for  the  work  indicated.  By  one  year's  work^ 
is  meant  the  study  and  recitation  of  the  sub- 
ject daily  during  the  school  year. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic — one 
year's  work. 

Elementarv  Algebra — one  year's  work. 

Botany  and  Civil  Government — one  year's 
work. 

Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Vocal  Music» 
and  Physical  Culture — one  year's  work. 

Latin — preparatory  for  Caesar— one  year's 
work. 

Pedagogics. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

English  (Rhetoric,  Composition,  Litera- 
ture)—one  year's  work. 

Physics — one  year's  work. 

General  History— one  year's  work. 

Plane  Geometry— at  least  two-thirds  of  a 
year's  work. 

Latin,  Helvetian  War— one-half  a  year's 
work. 

Elocution,  Manual  Training,  Physical 
Culture — one-third  year's  work. 

Pedagogics. 

This  analysis  of  the  course  of  study  re- 
veals the  following.  In  the  Junior  Year 
there  is  the  equivalent  of  five  full  studies 
without  the  professional  work  ;  and  in  the 
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Senior  Year  an  equivalent  of  four  and  one- 
half  full  studies  without  the  professional 
work.  Gentlemen »  members  of  School 
Boards,  having  experience  in  the  making 
and  operating  of  courses  of  studies,  you 
know  that  four  full  studies  are  enough  for 
most  students;  that  five  is  a  maximum  num- 
ber. The  Normal  Schools,  from  necessity, 
must  slight  some,  or  all,  of  the  branches  of 
the  work  when  they  attempt  to  teach  five 
full  studies  at  a  time  with  Pedagogics  added 
as  a  sixth. 

However  faithfully  and  skillfully  the 
Normal  Schools  may  attempt  to  conduct 
their  work  with  students  taken  from  the 
district  schools,  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
this  course  of  study,  results  will  be  a  failure. 
If  the  professional  work  receive  equal  atten- 
tion and  care  that  each  of  the  other  five  lines 
of  work  receives,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
but  one-sixth  of  the  time  and  efibrt  of  a 
student.  Moreover,  the  requirements  for 
admission  are  so  low  that  the  student  lacks 
the  power  which  comes  only  with  training 
and  culture,  and  which  is  necessanr  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  more  valuable  parts 
of  a  professional  course. 

Has  the  time  come  for  a  change?  The 
Normal  School  should  not  merely  keep  pace 
with  the  educational  thought  of  the  times, 
but  should  itself  be  a  leader.  -We  have  been 
talking  in  this  country,  for  many  a  long 
3rear,  of  the  supreme  importance  of  educa- 
tion. Do  we  act  as  though  we  believe  what 
we  say  ?  If  education  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance, then  surely  the  preparation  of  the 
educator  must  be  of  equal  importance.  The 
need  of  the  hour,  in  the  common  school 
system  of  this  Commonwealth,  is  Normal 
^hools  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name— train- 
ing-schools for  teachers  that  shall  be  thor- 
oughly professional — ^schools  that  shall  be 
as  strictnr  professional  as  are  the  best  schools 
of  law,  theology  or  medicine. 

Broad  and  accurate  scholarship  is  the  first 
qualification  of  a  teacher.  It  is  j  ust  as  truly 
tiie  first  qualification  of  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  or  the  doctor  of  medicine.  But  die 
end  of  Normal  School  training  to-day,  what- 
ever it  mav  have  been  in  1857,  is  not  schol- 
arship. The  State  Superintendent's  report 
of  1897  ^ves  a  list  of  twenty-eight  colleges 
and  universities,  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
colleeiate  institutions  and  secondaryschools, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  high  schools 
within  the  borders  of  our  Commonwealth. 
There  are  within  easy  access  of  all  who  seek 
scholarship,  first-rate  hig^h  schools,  or  col- 
leges and  academies.  Iiow  can  we  justify 
and  defend  the  granting  of  the  normal  di- 
ploma with  all  its  powers,  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
State  fands  to  Normal  Schools  and  students, 
to  aid  them  in  doing  largely  the  same  char- 
acter of  work  as  is  done  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  secondary  and 
grammar  schools  throughout  the  State? 

What  should  a  student  seek  at  a  Normal 
School?     In  other  words,  what  should  a 


Normal  School  aim  to  do  ?  The  limits  of  a 
twenty-minute  talk  will  not  admit  of  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
a  Normal  School.  Of  a  few  well-defined 
aims  we  can  speak  briefly. 

First :  A  real  Normal  School  develops  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  notion  of  what  edu- 
cation really  is.  By  this  is  meant  education 
in  the  broad  sense,  in  schools  and  out  of 
schools,  from  birth  to  death.  It  views  the 
learner  as  a  part  of  the  universe,  surrounded 
by  myriad  influences,  material  and  spiritual, 
each  of  which  is  making  its  impression  and 
leavinfi^  its  influence  for  good  or  bad ;  it 
views  him  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  these 
impressions,  coming  to  him  from  his  envir- 
onment, conquering  and  appropriating  for 
future  use  those  that  are  good  and  rejecting 
those  that  are  bad;  it  views  him  as  classify- 
ing these  impressions  and  using  them— -some 
for  his  physical,  some  for  his  mental,  and 
still  others  for  his  moral  well-being.  His 
conquest  over  the  first  class,  just  named, 

S'ves  him  physical  existence,  **a  living.*' 
is  conquest  over  the  second  jg^ves  material 
for  the  exercise  of  perception,  memory, 
imagination  and  reason;  also  emotion  and 
volition.  His  conquest  over  the  third  class 
enables  him  to  know  the  right,  to  love  it 
and  to  do  it.  The  action  and  reaction  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  environment 
makes  manifest  the  law  that  activity  results 
in  growth. 

This  conception  of  education  is  not  easy 
to  acquire,  it  is  a  notion  that  grows  slowly 
and  can  be  acquired,  in  any  adequate  form, 
only  by  thougntful.  mature  minds. 

Second :  A  real  Normal  School  will  de- 
velop in  its  students  a  definite,  adequate, 
worthy,  and  inspiring  aim  in  teaching.  The 
end  to  be  accomplished  is  the  moving  power 
in  any  act.  How  important  then  that  those 
who  go  out  from  the  normal  schools  to  teach 
the  young  should  have  this  moving  power 
and  impart  it  to  those  whom  they  would 
teach  !  It  means  much  to  say,  even,  that  a 
teacher  must  have  a  definite  aim,  but  the 
aim  meant  in  this  discussion  is  the  broad- 
est— the  universal  aim. 

A  teacher  of  reading  might  teach  Gray's 
**  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard  "  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  developing  the  power  in  the 
pupil  to  pronounce  every  word  m  the  poem. 
Her  aim  would  be  definite  and  worthy,  but 
certainly  not  adequate  and  inspiring.  To 
be  the  latter,  the  poem  must  be  taught  in 
the  light  of  the  whole  round  of  the  pupil's 
life.  The  true  aim  of  teaching  must  con- 
form at  every  point  with  the  true  aim  of 
life.  What  a  responsibility  this  places  upon 
the  teacher  and  upon  the  normal  school  that 
is  responsible  for  the  teacher  !  It  demands 
the  ability  to  classify  the  environments  of 
the  learner ;  to  select  the  branches  of  school 
study  (as  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
etc.,)  which  have  incorporated  these  influ- 
ences into  forms  suitable  for  use  in  schools  ; 
to  say  what  branches  shall  be  taken  and  the 
order  in  which  they  shall  be  taken. 
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In  short,  it  demands  the  ability  to  make 
a  course  of  stndv.  It  demands  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter  of  all  the 
branches  of  school  study ;  >of  the  relations  of 
the  different  branches  to  each  other  and  of 
each  part  of  each  branch  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  same  branch.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  powers 
of  the  learner  and  of  the  subject  matter 
suited  to  the  development  of  each  ;  for  the 
course  must  have  regard,  step  by  step,  to 
the  increasing  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
one  taking  it,  and  must,  step  by  step  con- 
tain matter  of  the  highest  value  to  his  three- 
fold being. 

Third:  A  real  Normal  School  will  develop 
power  to  teach.  Teaching  power  presup- 
poses in  the  teacher  a  proper  conception  of 
education  and  a  universal  aim.  Teaching 
is  the  mental  process  by  which  the  teacher 
causes  the  learner  to  know  what  he  does  not 
know  and  to  become  what  he  is  not.  A 
teacher  must  know:  (i)  what  knowledge  his 
pupil  has  with  which  to  interpret  new  facts 
as  thejr  are  presented ;    (2)    what   mental 

Swer.  in  all  its  forms,  his  pupil  possesses ; 
not  only  the  course  of  stuay  as  a  whole, 
but  the  steps,  in  order,  to  be  taken  in  its 
completion ;  (4)  what  form  of  mental  activity 
is  required  in  the  mastery  of  a  certain  ])or- 
tion  of  the  work  ;  (5)  how  to  bring  the  thing 
to  be  learned  into  such  relation  to  the  mind 
of  the  learner  that  the  work  is  done.  In 
every  real  teaching  exercise,  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  passes  through  the  same  steps 
as  the  mind  of  the  learner,  with  this  adai- 
tion  ;  the  teacher  thinks  the  steps  in  the 
learner's  thinking. 

All  this  implies  a  study  of  psychologv, 
but  not  of  the  booky  sort,  which  leaves  only 
technical  terms  with  which  to  juggle.  It 
implies  a  study  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  schools,  but  something  more  than  such 
a  study  of  them  as  would  be  made  for  the 

Surpose  of  general  culture.  Require  a  stu- 
ent  to  make  out,  under  skillful  direction 
and  criticism,  the  mental  process  of  learning 
every  lesson  of  the  curriculum  of  a  primary 
and  a  grammar  school,  and  you  will  give 
him  more  real,  live,  substantial  psychology 
and  pedagogy  than  in  years  of  study  of 
books  in  the  usual  way.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  character  of  work  that 
should  be  demanded  from  Normal  Schools, 
receiving  aid  from  the  State  treasury. 

Should  the  Normal  School,  then,  banish 
all  academic  branches  from  its  course  of 
study  ?  Keeping  in  mind  the  purpose  of 
of  the  Normal  School,  our  answer  must  be 
yes.  The  knowledge  of  arithmetic  required 
by  a  business  man  and  by  the  teacher  differ. 
The  business  man  must  know  arithmetic 
thoroughly  and  be  able  to  apply  it  to  affairs. 
The  teacher  must  have  the  same  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and,  in  addition, 
must  know  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of 
the  subject;  must  know  the  educational  end 
to  be  attained  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject; 
the  steps  in  order  to  be  taken  by  the  learner  in 


attaining  that  end,  and  the  means  to  be. used 
by  himself  in  inspiring  the  learner  to  take 
those  steps  and  attain  that  end.  The  same 
is  true  of  every  branch  of  study  just  as  it  is 
of  arithmetic.  There  is  a  professional  knowl- 
edge of  the  branch  which  can  be  acquired 
only  after  the  branch  has  been  thoroughly 
mastered  for  the  purposes  of  culture.  This 
professional  knowledge  should  be  acquired 
in  the  Normal  School.  The  cultural  knowl- 
edge should  be  acquired  elsewhere  before 
admission  to  the  Normal  School. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  our  Normal  Schools 
are  not  approximating  the  cJiaracter  of  work 
suggested,  and  cannot  do  so  under  present 
courses  and  plans.  Shall  the  Normal  Schools 
then  be  cut  off  .^  No;  not  abolished,  but  re- 
formed. The  schools  of  the  State  demand 
thoroughly  trained  teachers,  as  never  before; 
and  the  Normal  Schools  can  easily  change 
their  plans  to  meet  the  demands. 

In  what  way  shall  the  friends  of  education 
and  the  management  of  the  Normal  Schools 
direct  their  enorts  to  secure  a  more  thorough 
training  of  teachers  ?  It  is  not  the  function 
of  this  discussion  to  outline,  in  detail,  plans 
for  the  future.  But  whatever  these  plans 
shall  be,  they  must  incorporate  a  general 
outline  about  as  follows: 

Only  those  should  be  admitted  to  a  Nor- 
mal School,  as  students,  who  have  com- 
pleted a  thorough  twelve-year  course  ;  this 
means  a  four-year  High  School  course  after 
the  grammar  school.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  a  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, constituted  as  the  present  Normal 
School  Examining  Boards  are  constituted, 
should  examine  candidates  for  admission^ 
and  should  also  have  the  power  to  grant  ap- 
proved High  Schools  and  academies  the 
right  to  have  their  graduates  admitted  to- 
the  Normal  Schools,  upon  certificate,  with- 
out examination. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  School  should  be 
entirely  professional ;  should  cover  all  the 
lines  necessary  to  make  it  most  effective; 
and  should  require  two  years  for  its  com- 
pletion. Upon  the  completion  of  this 
course,  a  diploma  might  be  issued,  valid 
throughout  the  State  as  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate for  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The 
Normal  Schools  should  also  have  power  to 
grant  certificates  empowering  their  holders 
to  teach  in  High  Schools.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  course  leading  to  this  cer- 
tificate should  be  graduates  from  approved 
colleges.  Among  the  results  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  some  such  plan 
of  re-organization  are : 

1.  The  scholarship  of  the  teaching  force 
will  be  broadened. 

2.  The  students  in  the  Normal  Schools 
will  have  a  deeper  and  clearer  insight  inta 
the  principles  of  teachins^,  as  presented  in 
the  course,  because  of  the  more  thorough 
scholastic  training  required  for  admission. 

3.  In  time,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teach- 
ing force  will  feel,  as  never  before,  that 
there  is  a  professional  side  to  their  work. 
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4.  The  character  of  the  work  done  in  Hi^h 
School  professorships  and  superintendencies 
will  be  elevated.  Most  of  these  positions 
are  now  filled  bv  college  graduates  without 
any  professional  training. 

5.  The  public  whep  permitted  to  see  the 
high  grade  of  work  that  a  scholarly,  trained 
teacher  is  able  to  do,  will  believe  that  teach- 
ing school  differs  from  keeping  school,  and 
will  show  their  appreciation  in  increased 
wages. 

6.  Most  important  of  all,  and  before  which 
all  others  sink  into  insignificance,  the  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  whole  educational  sys- 
ten  exists,  will  receive  a  more  sympathetic 
and  rational  training,  and  will  more  nearly 
realize  in  their  development  the  possibili- 
ties with  which  their  C;reator  has  endowed 
them. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  D.  J.  Wal- 
ler, Principal  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  who  spoke  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  behalf  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania I  wish  to  express  our  pleasure  and 
gratitude  for  this  recognition  by  your  Asso- 
ciation— this  being  the  first  time  a  repre- 
sentative of  these  schools  has  come  in  a 
formal  way  before  the  men  who  are  the  final 
judges  of  their  work.  This  recognition  is 
the  more  appreciated  that  it  came  without 
any  suggestion  or  knowledge  on  our  part. 
And  now  to  the  question. 

The  Normal  Schools  and  the  system  of 
certification  have  suftered  from  somewhat 
similar  causes.  There  are  manv  people  who 
think  the  law  requires  that  all  teachers  be 
examined  every  year ;  the  fact  being  that 
this  is  true  of  only  one  grade  in  seven,  and 
that  the  lowest.  But  the  explanation  is  that 
more  than  half  our  teachers  are  working 
under  that  Provisional  certificate.  In  the 
same  way  the  Normal  Schools  have  come  to 
be  known  and  measured  by  the  Elementary 
course,  as  if  that  were  the  onlv  one,  while 
in  fact  it  is  but  one  of  several^because  it  is 
the  one  which  has  the  great  majority  of 
pupils. 

Now,  the  Provisional  certificate  and  the 
Elementary  course  were  primarily  intended 
to  provide  teachers  not  for  cities,  but  for  the 
country  schools  of  the  State,  and  especially 
for  those  regions  whose  population  is  scat- 
tered and  their  resources  limited.  They 
were  to  reach  all,  from  centre  to  border. 
Evidently  the  Normal  scheme  was  not  in- 
tended to  provide  High  School  teachers, — 
one  central  school  would  have  done  that ; 
they  were  scattered  over  the  State  that  thev 
might  improve  the  country  schools  in  all 
sections. 

In  tije  lieht  of  this  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tention of  their  founders,  we  should  consider 
the  question.  Should  the  instruction  pro- 
vided by  Normal  Schools  be  more  profess- 
ional and  less  academic?  We  aamit  of 
course  the  fact  that  we  are  ^ving  academic 
instruction.    Why  ?    Certainly  not  because 


it  is  the  easier  or  pleasanter  work.  We 
could  introduce  more  pedagogical  branches 
and  get  up  greater  entnusiasm  and  interest: 
why  not  do  it  ?  Is  it  because  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  arranging  the  course 
are  educational  fossils  ?  Some  of  you  know 
Dr.  Noss,  and  Dr.  Maltby,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  is  now  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association — these  are  the  prin- 
cipals of  our  schools,  who  fix  our  courses — 
are  they  likely  to  know  what  they  are  doine  ? 
It  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  there  must  be 
some  reason  why  we  do  this  academic  work; 
and  it  is  fair  that  we  try  to  give  it. 

Here  I  take  issue  with  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  read  the  paper.  Reason  and  ex<* 
perience  convince  me  that  any  well-arranged 
course  for  a  Normal  School  must  include  the 
academic  branches.  Our  greatest  metaphysi- 
cian, one  of  the  greatest  now  living,  the  man 
who  has  been  retained  as  Commissioner  of 
Education  because  of  his  preeminent  ability 
and  fitness,  and  because  tne  educators  of  the 
country  are  glad  to  sit  at  his  feet,  may  be 
accepted  as  our  soundest  guide;  so  I  quote 
frohi  Dr  Harris's  article  on  "  The  Future  ol 
Normal  Schools*'  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  January  : 

*'In  order  to  fit  the  teacher  to  perform  his 
work,  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country,  since 
the  first  one  was  opened  at  Lexington  under 
Cyrus  Pierce,  have  followed  substantially  the 
same  tradition  and  made  the  chief  part  of  their 
course  of  study  a  review  of  the  elementary 
branches — readmg,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, history  and  grammar. 

"  It  has  often  been  said  with  the  air  of  an 
apology  that  this  review  would  be  unnecessary 
if  it  were  possible  to  secure  pupils  of  advanced 
grade,  implying  by  this  that  if  the  secondary 
course  of  an  ordinary  High  School  had  been 
completed,  this  review  work  in  the  elementary 
branches  would  be  dispensed  with,  and  certain 
advanced  studies  would  be  undertaken  instead. 

**But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experience. 
The  teacher  who  is  to  teach  the  elementary 
branches  after  graduation  finds  no  work  of  pre- 
paration in  the  Normal  School  half  so  valuable 
as  this  review  of  those  branches  in  the  light  of 
more  advanced  studies.  No  work  that  is  done 
in  the  secondary  school — that  is  to  say,  the 
High  School  or  the  academy — is  an  equivalent 
for  the  Normal  School  work  done  on  the  same 
studies.  What  is  learned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  elementary  or  the  secondary  school  is 
learned  as  a  step  to  what' lies  beyond.  Thus 
arithmetic  is  a  step  toward  algebra,  and  geogra- 
phy a  step  toward  the  organic  sciences  such  as 
biology,  geology,  and  ethnology.  When  the 
pupil  has  climbed  to  the  studies  beyond,  he 
drops  the  elementary  steps  out  of  sight.  Of 
course  it  follows  that,  in  the  High  School  or 
the  college,  those  lower  branches  are  not  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  the  higher  branches — 
arithmetic  is  not  studied  anew  in  the  light  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  descriptive  geography  is 
not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  physical  gergraphy, 
botany,  zoology  and  geology;  English  grammar 
is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  studies  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  in  philosophy  and  logic;  nor  the 
history  of  the  United  States  seen  in  its  relations 
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to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continental 
nations  of  Europe. 

"But  the  teacher  needs  precisely  this  re-ex- 
amination of  all  his  elementary  branches  in 
their  relations  to  the  higher  studies  that  furnish 
them  their  rules  and  laws. 

**  It  has  happened  that  the  American  Normal 
School  has  taken  up  just  this  work  of  review 
from  the  beginning,  and  has  performed  it  well 
during  the  entire  sixty  years  of  its  existence. 

"  It  has  induced  in  the  young  men  and  women 
preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching  a  habit  of 
looking  at  the  lower  branches  in  the  light  of 
the  higher  branches  from  which  they  derive 
their  principles.  This  we  may  call  the  method 
of  construction;  it  takes  up  a  branch  of  study 
-and  views  it  constructively — for  to  study  arith- 
metic in  the  light  of  algebra  and  geometry  is  to 
study  it  constructively.  Its  mles  are  derived 
from  algebraic  formulae  and  are  to  be  demon- 
strated by  algebraic  processes.  So  the  details 
of  geography  have  their  explanation  in  the 
formative  processes  that  shape  the  land  and 
water,  all  of  which  are  treated  in  physical 
geography,  and  in  the  sciences  of  which  it  is  a 
compendium.  The  higher  the  standard  of  pre- 
paration in  pupils  who  enter  the  Normal 
School,  the  more  profitable  is  this  work  of  re- 
viewing the  lower  branches  in  the  light  of  the 
higher,  and  thud  studying  them  constructively. 

**A  good  teacher  in  any  grade  of  work  re- 
quires the  reflective  habit  fully  formed.  The 
subject  when  first  learned  cannot  be  seen  as 
derivative  from  still  higher  branches.  Hence 
the  average  graduate  of  the  High  School  who 
has  not  reviewed  the  elementary  branches  in 
the  light  of  the  High  School  course  of  study 
cannot  teach  them  so  well  as  the  Normal  gradu- 
ate who  has  applied  the  secondary  course  of 
study  to  the  elementary  course  in  a  constructive 
manner     .   . 

"We  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
any  other  fine  qualities,  any  acquaintance  with 
educational  devices  or  what  are  called  '  fads '  or 
fashions,  will  make  up  for  a  defect  in  this 
knowledge  of  the  constructive  method.  The 
solid  foundation  of  successful  work  would  be 
lacking." 

That  is  our  answer  to  the  qnestion  why 
weffive  academic  instruction.  I  need  add 
nothing  to  that.  Have  you  heard  any  com- 
plaint of  our  graduates  being  too  well  pre- 
pared in  the  academic  branches  ?  [Laugh- 
ter.] Well,  then,  why  should  we  be  cnti- 
cised  for  tryine  to  send  them  out  better  pre- 
pared ?    [Applause.] 

Next,  should  there  be  more  professional 
work?  In  the  Junior  year  we  have  one  reci- 
tation a  day ;  in  the  Senior  year  half  the 
time  is  given  to  strictly  professional  study 
and  practice  ;  and  when  you  add  to  this  the 
time  spent  all  along  in  criticism  and  com- 
parison, you  find  that  besides  the  academic 
work,  we  get  in  a  good  deal  of  professional 
work. 

But  how  about  the  comparison  with  other 
States  ?  I  have  been  listening  to  that  for 
22  years,  and  am  tired  of  the  assumption  of 
the  inferiority  of  Pennsylvania;  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it  in  fact,  yet  it  is  eternally 
thrust  into  our  faces.    [Laughter  and  ap- 


plause.] In  Pennsylvania  the  teachers  pay 
their  own  way  through  the  Normal  School, 
and  the  burden  must  not  be  made  heavy 
enough  to  break  them  down ;  in  New  York  the 
tuition  is  free— if  it  were  so  here  our  pupils 
could  stay  longer  and  get  moie  professional 
training;  and  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
compare  results.  But  we  are  told  *•  in  New 
England  no  one  can  enter  a  Normal  School 
who  is  not  a  Hieh  School  graduate.*'  Where 
would  we  get  the  High  School  graduates, 
and  how  would  we  accomplish  the  intention 
of  the  scheme,  to  provide  teachers  for  rural 
schools  ?  Will  the  young  men  coming  from 
High  School  spend  years  qualifying  tor  $41 
a  month,  the  average  salary  of  a  male  teacher 
here  ?  In  Massachusetts  the  average  is  over 
$1000  a  year  for  male  teachers;  here  I41  a 
month  for  a  minimum  term  of  six  months. 
The  High  School  graduates  will  not  come  to 
us;  what  would  be  gained  by  shutting  out 
those  who  will,  and  how  would  you  meet  the 
wants  of  the  schools?  [Applause.]  We 
cannot  expect  that  grade  of  qualifications 
under  our  conditions:  shall  we  therefore 
abandon  the  endeavor  to  improve  those  con- 
ditions? [Applause.]  The  problem  must  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  environment ; 
and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  educational  history 
that  the  founders  of  the  system  had  wisdom 
to  see  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  provide  for  the 
one  in  the  light  of  the  other.    [Applause.! 

Shall  we  have  more  professional  training  ? 
Yes;  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  I  have 
shown  that  we  cannot  decrease  the  academic 
work  in  the  elementary  oonrse,  but  let  me 
remind  you  that  there  are  other  courses  for 
those  who  will  take  them,  in  which  the  op- 
portunity is  given  to  qualify  for  higher 
work.  No  one  more  than  the  Normal  men 
will  hail  tlie  day  when  young  men  can  feel 
that  it  will  pay  them  to  come  from  the  High 
School  to  take  the  higher  professional 
courses;  but  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  why 
should  we  be  hampered  and  unkindly  criti- 
cised while  we  are  doingr  what  we  can  to 
bring  it  nearer  ?  Mean whue  we  must  j  ust  do 
our  best,  under  our  conditions;  and  you  Di- 
rectors may,  if  you  will,  be  a  great  factor  in 
improving  them  by  giving  good  teachers 
solid  recognition. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patient  hearing,  and 
have  tried  to  meet  fairly  and  answer  fully 
the  criticism  that  has  been  made — how  weU 
I  have  succeeded  is  for  you  to  judge.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

MORE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Supt.  J.  B.  Richey,  Beaver  co.,  read 
the  following  paper  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, *'  Is  there  need  of  more  high  schools 
throughout  our  State,  and  what  should 
they  do  toward  preparing  teachers?'* 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the  indi- 
vidual ?  It  has  long  been  proven  that  an 
educated  man  or  woman  is  of^more  benefit  to 
the  State  than  to  himself.    If  a  man  wills, 
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his  knowledge  is  given  ont  to  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  If  he  would 
use  his  knowledge  of  science  it  cannot  be 
hidden,  but  it  must  benefit  the  community 
in  which  it  is  given  out.  Educated  men 
have  never  profited  as  much  by  their  dis- 
coveries in  science  as  the  world  in  general. 
It  has  been  said  that  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  came  from  Hali- 
fax to  New  York  not  many  years  ago  to 
meet  von  Helmholtz,  to  sav  to  him  that  it 
was  the  discoveiies  which  he  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  laws  of  sound  that  led  him  to  in- 
vent the  telephone.  Educated  men  every- 
where are  giving  out  more  than  they  re- 
ceive. **  Strip  from  our  workshops  all  that 
learning  has  devised  or  discovered  and  you 
would  stop  the  wheels  of  profitable  industry. 
Strike  out  of  existence  all  that  our  higher 
schools  have  done  to  aid  all  pursuits,  and  a 
dark  cloud  would  overshadow  our  land. 
Destroy  the  intelligence  they  have  diffused 
among  all  classes,  and  all  forms  of  property 
would  sink  in  value.''  Nothing  can  t>e 
more  hurtful  than  the  feeling  that  learning 
helps  men  of  one  condition  more  than  an- 
other. The  very  nature  of  our  government 
demands  that  some  shall  have  a  better  edu- 
cation than  others,  that  some  shall  be  edu- 
cated in  the  sciences  and  iu  the  arts.  But 
it  is  not  for  the  state  to  say  from  What  class 
they  shall  come.  If  the  brain  is  in  the 
hovel,  the  state  should  provide  the  means 
whereby  the  child  possessing  it  shall  be 
educated.  Do  we  not  find  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  land  Napoleons,  Hampdens, 
Bdisons,  who,  if  they  had  an  opportunity, 
would  become  a  power  for  good  to  the  social 
and  industrial  world  ?  Martin  Luther  says  : 
•*  The  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  not 
on  the  abundance  of  its  revenue  nor  on  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  nor  on  the 
beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  but  it  consists 
in  the  number  of  its  cultivated  citizens,  in  its 
men  of  education,  enlightenment,  character. 
Here  are  to  be  found  its  truest  interests,  its 
chief  strength,  its  real  power."  If  the  state 
does  not  establish  institutions  that  will 
give  all  a  chance  to  develop  their  minds,  it 
will  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  greatest  men. 
What  if  some  must  quit  school  earlier  than 
others?  Does  this  mean  that  all  shall  guit  ? 
Does  this  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  higher 
education  ?  What  are  the  rights  of  laborers  ? 
Not  only  e<}ual  laws  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance  to  ^ain  wealth,  but  a  system  of  edu- 
cation which  will  place  them  on  a  level 
mentally  and  morally  as  high  as  that  held 
by  any.  They  have  a  right  to  say  to 
others  when  forced  to  leave  school  houses 
for  the  toil  of  workshops  or  fields,  **  We 
must  labor  to  supply  our  wants  and  vours 
in  material  things.  When  we  feed  and 
clothe  and  shelter  you  and  others  by  our 
work  and  by  our  skill,  we  demand  that 
you  who  can,  shall  gain  knowledge  so  that 
you  may  feed  and  clothe  our  minds.  We  will 
have  much  to  do  with  each  other  in  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  and  while  we  cannot  learn  all 


the  processes  of  science  any  more  than 
you  can  learn  our  skill  and  labor,  you  can 
tell  us  the  results  you  reach,  and  meet  the 
wants  of  our  minds,  as  we  meet  the  wants  of 
your  bodies.**  If  knowledge  is  diffusive,  if 
it  contributes  so  much  to  all  classes,  if  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  its  educated  citizens,  then  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  the  individual  is  clear.  The 
more  opportunities  for  higher  education  the 
better. 

The  public  High  School  is  an  institution 
established  to  supplement  the  elementsinr 
education  of  all  classes,  to  make  the  individ- 
uals more  alert,  more  progressive,  more  cul- 
tivated, more  abletofill  positions  in  the  local 
life  or  in  the  state  or  in  the  nation,  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  as  a  sovereign  citizen,  or 
as  an  executor  of  the  law,  or  as  a  judge  of 
the  right.  Now  most  of  our  cities  and  bor- 
oughs have  Hieh  Schools.  What  shall  we 
say  to  the  children  of  the  farmer,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  miner,  or  the  children  of  him 
who  does  not  live  in  or  near  the  centres  of 
population?  Shall  we  say  to  them,  be- 
cause they  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  mine, 
giving  employment  to  three- fourths  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country,  that  their  chil- 
dren must  not  enjoy  the  blessincrs  of  higher 
education  ?  Are  we  going  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  classes  by  making  another  division 
from  an  educational  standpoint  ?  The  Hig[h 
School  is  an  essential  part  of  every  township 
as  a  matter  of  safety  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  if  the  people  ate  not  able  to  support  a 
High  School,  such  as  we  have  in  our  towns, 
the  state  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  estab- 
lished. 

What  will  the  township  High  School  do 
for  the  rural  districts?  It  will  not  only 
break  down  the  barrier  of  class  distinction 
in  education,  but  it  will  give  to  the  farmer 
an  education  which  his  position  demands 
for  its  successful  performance.  While  it  may 
not  teach  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  all  about 
how  to  cultivate  flowers,  plants  and  grains, 
it  will  give  to  the  farmer  boy  a  development 
of  mind  that  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  make  his  own  application.  It  will  give 
him  a  broader  view  of  his  .surroundings  and 
of  life  in  general.  It  will  make  him  abetter 
farmer  and  a  better  citizen.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  the  township  High  School 
should  be  established,  and  established  at 
once.  But  it  will  do  more  than  this.  It  will 
provide  a  means  by  which  he  can  go,  if  he 
desires,  to  any  institution  of  learning  in  the 
land.  It  will  give  him  a  chance  to  enter  any 
professional  school  from  which,  und  r  pr  s- 
ent  existing  conditions,  he  is  barred.  No 
institution  of  learning  will  now  suit  candi- 
dates who  h;ive  not  at  least  a  college  or 
hi^h  school  education.  It  will  do  more  than 
this.  It  will  make  the  home  life  of  the  coun- 
try more  like  that  of  the  city.  It  will  make 
him  more  contented.  The  idea  has  long  been 
exF>loded  that  we  educate  people  beyond 
their  sphere.  The  sphere  of  the  American 
child  to-day  is  not  limited.    It  is  what  his 
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virtues,  his  talents,  and  his  energies  can 
make  it.  Our  country  has  been  privileged 
to  occupy  amone  nations  the  happy  place  of 
a  people  destined  to  demonstrate  the  encour- 
aging and  fruitful  truth  that  the  born-rulers 
ot  mankind  are  not  cradled  in  king's  palaces. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  had  lived  and  died, 
it  was  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure 
that  out  of  the  humblest  places  of  the  land 
might  come  powers  which  would  command 
the  reverent  awe  of  mankind.  If  this  is  true 
in  the  domain  of  statesmanship,  why  is  it  less 
true  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment ?  The  idea  that  an  elementary  educa- 
tion is  sufficient  for  the  farmer  is  not  true, 
never  was  true,  and  never  will  be  true. 

We  talk  of  township  supervision.  The 
only  supervision  that  will  amount  to  any- 
thing in  the  country  district  is  tlie  super- 
vision that  comes  from  a  township  High 
School.  A  system  of  elementary  schools 
without  a  High  School  is  like  infancy  try- 
ing to  support  itself.  The  High  School  will 
be  the  brain  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  township,and  its  influence  will  permeate 
to  everv  home  as  a  life- giver  and  inspiration 
for  higher  things.  Cut  ofl  the  head  and  the 
body  withers.  You  remember  that  Wash- 
ington would  build  a  great  university  at  the 
Capitol  as  the  head  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  this  country.  Through  the  influence 
of  Thomas  Teflerson  a  system  of  elementary 
schools  and  the  University  of  Virs^inia  w^re 
established,  but  the  High  School  was 
omitted.  The  University  of  Virginia,  not- 
withstanding the  blow  which  it  received 
during  the  Revolutionary  period,  took  rank 
among  the  foremost  universities  of  this  land, 
but  the  elementary  schools  suflered  much, 
and  why  ?  Because  that  institution  which 
connects  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
higher  institutions  was  not  established. 
Did  this  university  suffer  on  account  of  the 
omission?  Yes,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
elementary  schools.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  man  can  become  a  philosopher  with- 
out an  elementary  education,  but  I  do  mean 
to  say  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing can  exist  and  have  existed  without  the 
elementary  school,  but  a  system  of  elemen- 
tary schools  must  have  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence that  comes  down  from  our  colleges 
and  universities  through  the  High  School. 
The  western  States  realized  this  fact  when 
they  established  schools  of  all  grades  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  There  is  a  city  in 
Michigan  of  1 00,000  population  with  a  High 
School  enrollment  of  1,400  pupils,  There  is 
a  city  in  this  State  which  has  more  than 
100,000,  and  its  High  School  enrollment  is 
about  500.  The  one  has  the  influence  of 
the  great  university  of  Michigan,  the  other 
has  no  higher  institution  to  stimulate  it. 
What  is  the  conclusion.  The  township 
High  School  will  stimulate  the  pupils  in 
the  grades.  They  will  continue  in  school 
longer  in  order  that  they  may  graduate. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  educa- 


tional ideal  of  the  averag[e  child  is  the  one 
in  sight.  The  higher  training  will  open  up 
desirts  and  possibilities  that  will  be  valu- 
able to  the  State.  Let  me  say  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teachers  in  the  High  Schools 
will  have  a  great  effect  in  stimulating  the 
whole  community  to  higher  ideals  of  right 
living  and  power-getting.  Most  of  the 
teachers  to-day  in  our  district  schools  have 
never  had  the  advantages  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion than  that  received  in  the  country 
school.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  township 
High  Schools  should  not  be  establshed 
throughout  this  Com  rr  on  wealth,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  e  ve  those  who  arc  to 
become  the  teachers  ofour  children  a  better 
education  ? 

But  3'ou  say  that  these  High  Schools  are 
too  expensive.  Massachusetts  has  passed 
a  law  that  every  child  in  that  Common- 
wealth shall  have  a  free  High  School  educa- 
tion. If  the  district  is  not  able  to  support  a 
four  year  High  School  course,  they  can  sup- 
port as  much  of  it  as  they  are  able  and  must 
pay  tuition,  and  the  State  shall  provide  tui- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  course  in  a  neighbor- 
ing High  School.  Do  they  consider  it 
pays?  What  do  you  call  paying,— dollars 
and  cents,  or  a  man  or  woman's  character? 
Does  it  pay  to  establish  institutions  to  pre- 
pare teachers  to  teach  ?  All  institutions  do 
not  pay  dividends — money.  Are  we  goioflf 
to  ask  for  dividends  when  the  souls  of  chil- 
dren are  at  stake?  But  it  does  pay  divi- 
dends. Listen  to  the  experience  of  Massa- 
chusetts : 

Dr.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, not  long  ago  called  attention  to  a 
striking  coincidence.  Each  child  in  Massa- 
chusetts, he  said,  received,  on  an  average, 
seven  years  of  schooling.  Each  child  in 
the  nation  at  large,  only  four  years  and 
three-sixteenths.  The  ratio  is  70  to  43. 
The  average  daily  wealth-producing  power 
of  each  man,  woman  and  child,  Dr.  Harris 
continued,  was,  during  the  year  taken  for 
the  comparison.  73  cents  in  Mass.,  while  for 
the  nation  at  large,  it  was  cnly  40  cents. 
The  ratio  is  73  to  40.  the  excess  being  33 
cents  a  day.  The  facts  show  that  the  largtrr 
wealth-producing  power  accompanies  the 
longer  schooling  and  the  excess  of  one  fol- 
lows closely  the  cause  of  the  other.  Now 
this  cannot  all  be  a  mere  happening.  If  it 
is  true  that  intelligence  produces  more  than 
ignorance,  then  excess  in  wealth-producing 
power  must  hold  some  relation  to  knowing 
and  doing  power.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  involved  in  the  showing  that  each 
person  in  Massachusetts  has  a  daily  wealih- 
producing  power  of  33  cents  in  excess  of  tlie 
average  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  means 
for  all  the  people  ot  the  State  the  annual 
productive  energy  of  Massachusetts  3*itlds 
nearlv  $200,000,000  a  3'ear  more  than  it 
would  yield  if  the  per  capita  productive 
capacity  of  the  State  were  no  greater  than 
the  average  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  twenty  times  the  annual  running  ex- 
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penses  of  the  public  sclicx>1s.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attribute  to  schools  this  vast 
excess  of  production  above  the  average  for 
the  country  to  prove  that  they  pay  enormous 
material  dividends.  I  f  so  humble  a  fraction 
as  a  fifth,  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  this  excess 
or  of  an  aggregate  much  less  than  this  ex- 
cess of  $200,000,000  can  be  traced  to  the 
schools,  they  are  yet  securities  that  each 
year  return  to  the  State  much  more  than 
their  annual  cost,— Dr.  F,  A.  HilL 

If  education  has  done  so  much  for  Massa- 
chusetts, if  the  money  spent  on  their  schools 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth- pro- 
ducing power  of  the  individual  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  average  of  the  nation,  is  it  not 
time  that  we  in  Pennsylvania  should  say  to 
Massachusetts  :  We  are  the  greatest  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  richest  in  natural  re- 
sources. We  are  so  situated  that  our  influ- 
ence can  be  felt  in  all  parts  of  this  great 
nation.  Our  children  are  as  good  as  yours, 
and  we  are  going  to  establish  schools  that 
will  give  every  child  in  this  Commonwealth 
a  chance  to  become  so  educated  that  they 
will  be  able  to  execute  skilled  labor  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  earn  as  much  per 
capita  as  yours  or  any.  The  High  Schools 
of  Massachusetts  must  have  at  least  one 
course  of  study  four  years  long.  It  must 
prepare  pupils  for  the  high  scientific  insti- 
tutions ana  colleges,  as  well  as  for  purposes 
of  general  culture  and  training,  and  must  be 
kept  open  forty  weeks  per  year.  They  have, 
at  the  present  time,  262  High  Schools.  207 
or  seventv-nine  per  cent,  of  these  have 
courses  of  four  years  and  longer.  Ninety- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  High  School  pupils  of 
the  State  have  access  to  a  four  years'  course. 
The  school  population  of  Massachusetts  is 

456,141. 

Pennsylvania  has  240  High  Schools. 
Seven ty-seven  or  thirty  two  per  cent,  of 
these  have  courses  of  four  years  long.  The 
school  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  1,124,- 
000.  Wnat  Pennsylvania  needs  to  day, 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  is  more  and 
stronger  and  better  High  Schools.  Every 
child  in  this  Commonwealth  should  have 
access  to  a  four  years'  High  School  training. 

What  can  our  High  Schools  do  to  prepare 
teachers?  A  teacher  of  the  elementary 
school  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  ;  should  be  able  to 
speak  it  correctly  ann  fluently  ;  should  be 
aole  to  write  it  readily  and  methodically. 
She  should  have  a  knowledge  of  American 
and  English  literature.  She  should  be  able 
to  repeat  many  of  the  choicest  selections  of 
both  prose  and  poetry  and  have  read  exten- 
sively from  the  standard  fiction,  biography 
and  travel.  No  teacher  of  reading  can 
stimulate  her  pupils  to  love  what  is  best  and 
noblest  in  our  langfuage  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  it  herself.  We  teach  our 
pupils  to  read  and  thus  put  into  their  hands 
the  key  of  knowledge,  a  key  that  may  un- 
lock a  treasure-house  of  good  or  evil.  The 
destiny  of  a  child  is  not  determined  by  the 


ability  to  read,  but  by  whatfuse  it  makes  of 
this  ability.  Then  the  teacher  who  comes 
to  her  pupils  with  the  inspiration  of  such  a 
training  will  infuse  in  them  that  most  price- 
less blessing  to  the  child  of  a  deep  and  de- 
manding incentive  to  read  only  the  best  that 
has  been  written.  Our  High  Schools,  by 
giving  a  four-year  course  ^\^  days  per  week 
for  nine  months  a  year  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  catt 
and  do  give  their  graduates  such  a  training. 
The  elementary  school  teacher  should  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  history,  not  only 
the  history  of  our  own  country,  but  gene  al 
and  English  history  as  well;  not  that  she 
will  teach  these  in  the  elementary  school, 
but  she  will  better  understand  our  own  his- 
tory, and  there  will  be  many  ways  she  can 
use  this  information  in  explaining  it.  A 
teacher  who  comes  to  her  pupils  with  a 
knowledge  of  our  own  history,  supplemented 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  01 
other  nations,  will  be  more  resourceful  in 
illustration,  will  have  more  confidence  in 
herself  because  of  this  reserve  force.  This 
course  I  have  in  mind  will  give  one  year  to 
general  history,  six  months  to  English  his- 
tory and  one  year  and  three  months  to 
American  history  and  Civil  Government, 
You  must  remember,  however,  that  these 
pupils  have  studied  history  in  all  the  grades 
below  the  High  School.  They  study  it  in 
the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades, 
from  the  story  as  given  by  the  teacher ;  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  from  the  elemen- 
tary text  book,  and  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  from  a  grammar  school  his- 
tory. The  High  School  can  give  its  gradu- 
ates a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  physiology,  botany,  physical  geography, 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  elementary 
teacher  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  because  some  of  them  are  so  closely 
allied  with  the  subject  of  g[eography  ana 
they  will  enable  her  to  explain  manv  of  the 
natural  phenomena  which  will  be  observed 
by  the  cnildren  in  all  grades,  and  they  will 
train  the  teacher  to  be  a  more  careful  ob- 
server and  thus  she  will  be  better  able  to 
develop  the  observing  powers  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  High  School  can  give  to  its 
graduates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  algebra,  plane  geometry,  ad- 
vanced arithmetic  and  one  language  at  least 
besides  their  own.  It  might  be  wise  to  ask 
if  this  is  sufficient.  Let  us  hear  what  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  has  to  say  on  this 
subject : 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  doctrine,  to  which 
the  customs  of  our  best  schools  conform, 
that  teachers  of  elementary  schools  should 
have  a  Higfi  School  education,  and  that 
teachers  of  High  Schools  should  have  a  col- 
legiate education.  Your  committee  believes 
that  these  are  the  minimum  requirements 
that  can  generally  be  accepted,  that  the 
scholarship,  culture  and  power  gained  by 
four  years  of  study  in  advance  of  pupils  are 
not  too  much  to  be  rightfully  demanded. 
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Then  the  graduates  of  a  High  School  T^hich 
has  a  four  years*  course  are  prepared  in 
scholarship  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
^schools.  I  might  add  that  Dr.  Taylor, 
President  of  Vassar  College,  said  that  the 
l>est  prepared  pupils  that  come  to  that  insti- 
tution are  graduates  of  our  High  Schools. 
This  proves  that  some  of  the  best  teaching 
done  in  the  country  is  done  in  the  High 
School. 

Now  what  can  we  do  for  them  after  they 
have  graduated  ?  In  all  the  large  cities  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time  training 
schools  are  being  established.  These  train- 
ing schools  are  conducted  b^  critic  teachers. 
Courses  in  psychology,  history  of  educa- 
tion, school  management,  methods  and  the 
subjects  the  pupils  are  expected  to  teach, 
are  given.  These  pupil  teachers  are  eiven 
a  chance  to  observe  the  teaching  of  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  city,  and  to  receive 

J  practice  by  being  placed  in  charge  of  rej^u- 
ar  schools  under  the  direction  of  a  cntic 
teacher.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe 
the  city  training  school  to-day,  but  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  you  what  our  smaller  towns, 
boroughs,  villages  and  districts  can  do  for 
their  graduates  without  the  regular  tiaining 
school. 

The  professional  training  comprises  two 
parts,  the  science  of  teaching  and  the  art  of 
teaching.  The  art  of  teaching  is  best  gained, 
£rst,  by  observation  of  good  teaching;  sec- 
ond, by  practice  teaching  under  criticism. 
Now  what  can  we  do  for  our  graduates  in 
the  art  of  teaching  ?  Let  me  tell  you  what 
we  do  in  New  Bnghton.  These  graduates 
are  elected  by  the  school  board  as  pupil 
teachers  at  a  salary  of  eight  dollars  per 
month.  They  are  required  to  observe  the 
^ame  rules  and  regulations  as  the  regular 
teachers.  The  first  thing  these  pupil  teach- 
ers are  directed  to  do  is  to  begin  a  systematic 
course  of  observing  the  work  in  the  different 
rooms  throughout  the  city.  They  begin 
with  the  first  grade.  They  are  directed  to 
observe  the  gathering  of  the  pupils  and 
seating  of  the  same,  and  the  calling  and 
dismissing  of  classes.  They  are  required 
to  assist  the  reg^ilar  teacher  in  this  work  as 
much  as  possible.  Now  the  pupil  teacher 
is  taking  ner  first  lesson  in  school  manage- 
ment and  school  organization.  Mark  you, 
this  lesson  is  not  taken  from  a  book,  but 
from  a  real  school. 

They  observe  the  regular  teacher  as  she 
conducts  recitation  after  recitation  during 
the  entire  day.  She  writes  out  a  description 
of  the  recitation  and  notes  carefully  the  dif- 
ferent steps  in  the  development  of  e^ch  les- 
son. From  time  to  time  the  regular  teach'^r 
explains  to  her  what  p  dnts  she  is  expected 
to  bring  out  in  the  development.  She  is 
now  taking  her  first  lesson  in  methods.  She 
is  being  taught  to  prepare  and  develop  each 
lesson  systematically  and  methodically. 
After  she  has  studied  the  work  of  the  first 
grade  for  several  days,  sheissent  to  the  next 
l^rade  to  continue  the  work  begun  in  the  first 


grade.  In  this  manner  she  studies  the  work 
of  all  the  grades  to  the  High  School,  coming 
in  contact  with  all  the  teachers  and  observ- 
ing the  different  methods  used  by  the  several 
teachers  Now  she  is  ready  to  do  some  teach- 
ing, and  is  directed  to  a  room  to  observe  the 
work  a  second  time,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  will  be  expected  to  take  charge  of 
the  room  in  a  few  days  while  the  regular 
teacher  visits  in  another  building  in  the  city. 
When  a  pupil  teacher  has  charge  of  a  room 
she  is  held  responsible  for  the  discipline  and 
careful  observance  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  school. 

What  does  this  system  do  for  the  pupil 
teacher  in  learning  the  art  of  teaching  r 

([)  The  method  of  teaching  a  given  sub- 
ject can  best  be  illustrated  by  teaching. 
Then  the  best  way  to  learn  how  to  tea^ 
reading  is  to  observe  an  experienced  teacher 
teaching  reading  in  a  teal  school.  Then 
supplement  this  work  of  observation  by 
studying  the  best  books  on  teaching 
reading  and  by  actual  teaching.  What  is 
true  in  leaming^to  teach  reading  is  true  of 
any  subject.  The  pupil  teacher  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  meth- 
ods of  a  number  of  teachers,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  who  has  at  the  same 
time  been  studying  the  best  methods  under 
direction,  and  who  is  then  given  a  chance  to 
apply  the  information  gained  by  observation 
and  study  to  the  a'  tual  work  of  the  school 
room  by  teachin£[  in  a  real  school,  has  a  pre- 
paration which,  if  not  ideal,  will  stand  the 
test  when  she  herself  becomes  a  teacher. 
She  certainly  will  be  better  prepared  to  teach, 
other  things  being  equal,  than  one  who  never 
has  had  such  training  or  who  has  observed 
teaching  for  an  hour  a  day  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  under  conditions  which  are  not  real  and 
which  never  can  be.  What  is  true  of  meth- 
ods is  true  of  organization  and  discipline. 
Before  a  lawyer  tries  a  case  he  studies  a 
number  of  similar  cases,  that  he  may  be  bet- 
ter able  to  prosecute  the  given  case.  A  pupil 
teacher  who  has  observed  the  children  com- 
mitting different  offenses  and  has  seen  them 
treated  by  an  inexperienced  teacher,  will  be 
better  able  to  meet  similar  cases  when  she 
becomes  a  regular  teacher. 

The  pupil  teacher  must  be  fami'iar  with 
the  mechanism  of  class  work  such  as  calling, 
directing  and  dismissing  classes;  must  know 
how  to  keep  records,  make  out  reports  and 
communicate  with  parents,  etc.  No  institu- 
tion can  give  the  pupil  teacher  such  advan- 
tap^es  for  learning  all  this  as  the  public 
schools,  and  all  this  is  learned  under  condi- 
tions not  unlike  those  she  will  meet  when 
working  independently. 

What  can  be  done  in  the  science  of  teach- 
ing ?  As  soon  as  the  pupil  teachers  begin 
their  work  of  observation  they  begin  to 
study  methods,  school  management,  applied 
psychology,  some  of  the  subjects  they  will 
be  expected  to  teach  and  a  course  of  study, 
or  what  is  expected  to  be  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  the  different  grades.    You  ask  who 
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does  this  work  ?  The  Superintendent,  of 
course.  But  you  say  the  Superintendent 
has  not  time.  Has  not  time!  what  is  the 
business  of  any  Superintendent  ?  His  busi- 
ness is  to  do  the  professional  work  of  the 
school ;  to  prepare  teachers  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  drop  out,  and  better  pre- 
pare those  who  remain  year  after  year.  In 
other  words,  he  is  to  be  a  critic  teacher  and 
a  teacher  of  teachers.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  srys : 
**  I  have  found,  upon  my  tour  of  investiga- 
tion, that  the  schools  have  advanced  in  pro- 
portion to  what  had  been  done  by  the  Sup- 
erintendents and  their  assistants  toward 
raising  the  standard  of  the  teachers  in  their 
charge."  My  own  experience  has  taught 
me  that  the  more  professional  work  the 
Superintendent  does  the  less  so-called  super- 
vision is  necessary.  These  pupil  teachers 
attend  the  grade  meetings,  when  questions 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  ^ade  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  monthly  institutes  where 
some  of  the  work  mentioned  above  is 
studied.  These  pupil  teachers  are  students 
and  they  continue  to  be  students  because 
the^  must  study  to  get  a  provisional,  a  pro- 
fessional and  a  permanent  certificate.  No 
teacher  can  be  successful  who  is  not  a  stu- 
dent. Fitch  truly  says:  *'The  moment 
any  man  ceases  to  be  a  systematic  student, 
he  ceases  to  be  an  effective  teacher."  Thev 
do  not  come  to  us  self-satisfied  and  with 
note- books  full  of  outlines  that  were  never 
used  successfully  in  a  school-room  and  never 
can  be,  but  they  take  their  place  as  teachers 
with  outlines  and  methods  taken  from  the 
actual  work  of  the  school-room.  At  the 
present  time  twenty-three  teachers  of  New 
Briehton  were  prepared  to  become  teachers 
in  this  way  ana  many  of  them  are  the  best 
teachers  in  our  elementary  schools. 

Now,  what  should  be  done?  If  we  can 
prepare  our  High  School  graduates  at  home 
to  become  good  teachers,  what  right  have 
we  to  say  to  them,  '*  You  must  go  to  a  train- 
ing school  before  you  can  teach."  If  we  do 
not  prepare  them  at  home,  the  State  will  be 
robbed  of  some  of  its  best  teachers.  Many 
of  our  graduates  who  have  good  health,  fine 
minds  and  have  special  ability  to  teach, 
coming  from  homes  of  good,  respectable 
citizens,  and  who  make  first-class  teachers 
could  not  enter  the  teacher's  profession — 
thus  becoming  more  useful  to  the  commun- 
ity and  to  the  State— because  they  are  not 
able  to  attend  a  training  school  on  account 
of  their  financial  condition.  Are  we  going 
to  say  to  them,  **  You  must  go  to  the  factory 
and  labor  because  you  are  poor,"  and  to 
others,  *'  You  can  become  a  teacher  because 
you  have  money?  "  No,  sir,  we  should  do 
all  we  can  for  those  at  home  and  give  all  an 
equal  chance.  You  will  find  that  most  of 
the  teachers  in  our  graded  schools  to-day 
are  High  School  graduates,  and  the  more  we 
do  for  them  after  the^^  have  graduated  and 
before  they  take  their  places  as  teachers, 
the  better  will  be  our  elementary  schools. 

This  system  has  been  the  means  of  stimu- 


lating many  of  our  girls  to  take  the  High 
School  course,  who  otherwise  would  have 
left  school  in  the  grades.  It  has  made  many 
warm  friends  from  all  classes  for  the  public 
schools  and  especially  for  the  High  School. 
No  teacher  can  be  successful  who  is  not 
interested  in  her  own  work  and  the  school 
system  in  general.  I  find  these  teachers  very 
much  interested  in  the  success  of  our 
schools,  because  they  belong  to  them. 

H.  H.  Rice,  Dauphin  co.:  The  first 
division  of  the  question,  **  Is  there  need 
of  more  High  Schools  throughout  our 
State?'*  I  would  answer  emphatically  Yes, 
so  long  as  there  is  not  one  in  every  school 
district.  The  function  of  the  Normal' 
School,  to  train  prospective  teachers  in 
the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  is  highly 
important;  but  still  more  important  is  thci 
securing  of  that  knowledge  itself.  How  . 
shall  it  be  secured,  with  six  months* 
school,  and  deficient  courses  of  study  ? 
Even  when  the  term  is  seven  or  eight 
months,  what  results  can  be  eflFected  from 
a  school  of  fifty  pupils,  of  four  or  five 
grades  ?  and  this  is  the  situation  in  the 
great  majority  of  our  township  or  village 
schools.  How  avoid  repetition  of  the 
same  work  year  after  year?  how  frame  a 
practical  course  of  study  ?  And  what  are 
the  intelligent  and  studious  among  the 
children  to  do  when  they  have  exhausted 
the  course,  and  can  not  aflFord  to  go  to 
the  distant  town  for  more  advanced  in- 
struction? The  high  school  meets  the 
want,  with  a  course  graded  up  to  connect 
with  the  Senior  class  in  a  Normal  school 
or  the  Freshman  class  in  the  college;  and 
the  children  of  the  larger  towns  have  this 
immense  advantage  over  those  in  this 
country,  in  the  same  commonwealth, 
under  the  same  laws.  In  Dauphin  county" 
there  are  over  22,000  pupils  in  the  schools, 
15,000  of  whom  have  graded  school  and 
high  school  privileges ;  the  other  7,000 
are  without  any  such  advantages.  At 
least  one-third  of  the  children  of  the 
State  are  in  the  same  situation.  Whose 
fault  is  it?  Yours,  School  Directors 
of  those  districts  which  have  no  high 
schools;  and  to  you  I  appeal  against  the 
stunted  education  for  which  you  are  re- 
sponsible. Use  the  power  the  law  gives 
you,  until  every  district  has  a  High 
School,  and  every  child  the  opportunity, 
of  advanced  education.  The  act  of  June 
28,  1895,  removes  all  legal  diflSculties; 
the  only  fault  in  that  law  is  that  it  is  not 
compulsory  instead  of  permissive — ^for  it 
will  never  be  generally  adopted  other- 
wise.     Some  backward  districts  would 
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hardly  establish  High  Schools  if  even 
the  state  would  pay  the  expenses.  We  are 
told  the  rural  High  School  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  In  Easttown  district,  Chester 
county,  where  tax  rate  for  1897  ^a**  3^ 
mills,  average  cost  for  all  the  pupils  in 
the  district,  $2  00;  and  Lower  Merion 
township,  Montgomery  county,  tax  rate, 
3^  mills,  cost  per  pupil,  $1.71,  both  dis- 
tricts have  High  Schools  that  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  cities,  and 
prepare  pupils  for  Senior  class  in  Nor- 
mal and  Freshman  in  college.  These  pro- 
gressive districts  have  High  Schools 
worthy  of  the  name,  not  grammar  schools 
under  a  high-sounding  name.  The  course 
should  give  at  least  two  years  beyond 
the  grammar  grade,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  giving  three  and  four  years.  I  have 
several  catalogues  and  courses  of  study 
here,  to  which  any  who  are  interested 
may  refer.  As  to  what  can  be  done  by 
High  Schools  toward  preparing  teachers, 
you  are  referred  to  the  reports  from  our 
model  High  Schools.  As  to  what  ought 
to  be  done,  I  must  take  issue  with  the 
reader  of  the  paper.  I  do  not  approve  of 
High  Schools  giving  certificates  empow- 
ering their  graduates  to  teach.  They 
should  be  examined  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  if  they  pass  him  receive 
certificates,  not  otherwise.  I  do  not 
think  the  model  High  School  course  is 
designed  to  fit  for  teaching;  it  should 
connect  with  the  Senior  class  in  the  Nor- 
mal school.  That  is  as  much  as  we 
should  expect  of  the  High  School.  I 
hope  every  one  of  us  will  do  as  Dr.  Btum- 
baugh  advised — go  home  and  start  an 
agitation  for  the  establishment  of  High 
Schools,  and  keep  it  up  until  we  get  them. 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Kennedy,  Pottsville:  We 
came  here  expecting  to  get  views  on  this 
question  from  different  places,  city,  bor- 
ough, town  and  county,  rather  than  to 
throw  much  light  upon  it.  We  know  of 
course  what  Pottsville  wants,  and  we  get 
that;  and  we  know  something  of  what 
the  country  districts  want,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  they  are  to  get  it.  The  name 
High  School  has  no  definite  signification 
— ^some  of  them  may  be  really  only  gram- 
mar or  even  sub-grammar  schools — yet 
they  issue  misleading  diplomas;  people 
who  employ  their  graduates  do  not  know 
what  they  are  getting.  In  some  cases 
even  the  instructors  know  but  little  of  the 
branches  said  to  be  taught,  and  cannot 
make  them  practical.  Chemistry,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  be  properly  studied  with- 


out continuous  actual  work.  Botany 
alone  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  I  think 
we  had  better  not  attempt  these  things, 
and  instead  put  in  more  mathematics. 
The  township  High  School  I  know  noth- 
ing about,  and  I  regard  its  establishment 
as  impossible ;  the  expense  would  be 
enormous,  and  if  directors  proposed  it, 
the  taxpayers  would  think  them  crazy. 
We  had  better  give  attention  to  getting 
an  absolute  standard  for  the  High  Schools 
we  can  have,  so  that  their  diplomas  will 
mean  what  they  say.  About  preparing 
teachers,  I  believe  in  giving  your  grad- 
uates who  want  to  teach  all  the  substitute 
work  you  can,  and  I  think  it  might  pay 
to  employ  applicants  to  visit  schools  and 
learn  the  methods  of  teaching  and  study 
the  dispositions  of  children. 

I.  A.  Cleaver,  Montgomery  co.,  was 
called  upon  to  give  his  experience  with 
the  township  High  School.  He  said  the 
reason  given  by  the  gentleman  for  his 
opinion  of  the  impossibility  of  such  schools 
was  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  [Laughter.] 
The  figures  for  two  districts  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Rice— 3^  and  3J^  tax  rate, 
with  $2.00  and  $1.71  average  cost  per 
pupil  respectively.  The  schools  are  a  suc- 
cess, and  prepare  pupils  for  the  Senior 
year  at  the  Normal.  [Applause.]  The 
directors  have  not  been  informed  that  the 
taxpayers  regard  them  as  crazy — rather 
the  contrary.  [Laughter.]  The  directors 
may  make  up  their  minds  that  the  town- 
ship High  School  is  no  longer  *'in  the 
air;"  it  is  here  to  stay  and  to  grow.  It 
is  a  question  of  time,  and  that  lies  with 
us.    [Applause.] 

Adjourned  to  2  p.  ra. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  first  subject  on  the  programme  for 
this  session  was  assigned  to  H.  H. 
Quimby,  of  Montgomery  co.,  who  was 
unavoidably  absent,  and  his  paper  was 
read  by  A.  G.  Gotwald,  as  follows,  on  , 

RURAL  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 
About  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  our  state  receive  their  education 
in  rural  school st,  and  the  woful  lack  of  proper 
accommodations  for  them  calls  for  earnest 
efforts  to  secure  improvement  and  for  vigor- 
ous agitation  of  the  subject.  City  schools 
are  under  more  intelligent  and  liberal  over- 
sight, their  buildings  are  always  designed 
and  supervised  by  professional  architects, 
and  generally  have  embodied  in  them  the 
product  of  the  latest  experience  and  the  best 
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thoughts,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
controllers  of  the  rural  schools  are  un pro- 
gressive either  because  of  ignorance  or  par- 
simony or  the  poverty  of  the  district.  Tney 
are  generally  subject  to  an  environment  that 
operates  to  restrain  a  progressive  disposi- 
tion, and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  seek  dili- 
gently for  the  best  in  school-house  archi- 
tecture. Instead  of  employing  a  competent 
architect  to  design  whatever  new  houses 
are  required  to  be  built,  they  are  apt  to  refer 
bidders  and  builder  to  an  existing  building 
as  a  model,  and  thereby  perpetuate  the 
ancient  type  without  any  improvement  in 
utility  or  appearance,  and  apparently  with- 
out knowledge  or  thought  ot  sanitary  con- 
siderations. 

All  children,  however,  wherever  resident, 
have  equal  claims  to  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  their  comfort,  eyesight,  and  general 
health,  vet  it  seems  that  where  the  least 
skill  andf  expenditure  are  required  to  secure 
important  reforms  the  least  is  accomplished. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Director's 
duty  to  safeguard  the  health  and  morals  ot 
the  children  as  well  as  to  provide  for  proper 
instruction,  and  the  imperative  character  of 
this  duty  has  been  urged  before  representa- 
tive bodies  of  Directors  many  times  and 
spread  widely  in  public  print,  but  reform  is 
advancing  very  slowly. 

We,  therefore,  find  the  great  majority  of 
single-roomed  school  houses  furnished  for 
heating  purposes  with  an  old-fashioned 
stove,  which  cannot  heat  the  remote  parts 
of  the  room  without  overheating  those  near 
it.  and  which  affords  no  ventilation  or  change 
of  air  in  the  room.  The  floors  are  cold  be- 
cause of  there  being  no  heat  in  the  cellar,  or 
no  cellar  at  all,  and  the  space  between  ground 
and  floor  open  to  the  weather  because  Direc- 
tors and  builders  generally  know  that  floor 
joists  need  ventilation,  a  seeming  indica- 
tion that  they  have  more  regard  for  the 
wood  of  the  floor  than  for  the  lungs  of 
the  children. 

We  also  find  there  the  abominable  old 
privy,  corrupting  to  health  and  morals 
alike,  offensive  to  every  delicate  sense,  and 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  much  sickness 
and  even  death.  Under  the  conditions 
which  prevail  generally,  a  child  is  required 
by  a  call  of  nature  to  go  from  a  warm  room 
to  a  cold  outhouse,  and,  being  without 
mature  judgment,  may  stay  there  an  un- 
necessary length  of  time,  partly  undressed, 
exposed  to  a  cold  draft  that  is  always  repul- 
sive and  may  be  disease- laden.  There  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  this  sows  the 
seeds  of  consumption  in  many  a  little  body, 
and  is  the  real  cause  of  some  of  the  pneu- 
monia and  other  diseases  that  desolate  so 
many  homes.  Cold  feet,  which  result  from 
cold  floors,  a  e  also  productive  of  pulmonary 
troubles,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  children  to  be 
confined  for  long  periods  in  the  baking  heat 
of  proximity  to  a  not  stove,  and  then  go  out 
into  the  chill  of  freezing  weather. 


Modem  science  has  shown  us  better  things, 
and  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  them.  A 
warm-air  heater  in  the  cellar,  or  even  in  the 
school  room,  or  indirect  radiation  from  hot 
water  or  steam,  will,  if  properly  arranged, 
furnish  ventilation  and  equable  heat,  doing 
away  with  the  coldness  ol  the  floor  and  the 
superheating  of  the  stove.  The  dry  closet 
system  which  is  available  everywhere,  will, 
il  properly  installed,  be  free  from  all  the  un- 
healthy features  of  the  outdoor  closet,  and 
in  addition  will  be  so  conveniently  under  the 
teachers*  eye  as  to  be  easily  kept  free  also 
from  the  influences  that  are  so  corrupting  to 
the  minds  of  the  young. 

These  dry  closets,  properly  constructed, 
are  the  scitntific  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem.  They  consist  of  brick  or  stone 
vaults  under  the  seats  connected  with  a  large 
ventilating  flue  in  the  chimney,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  constant  current  of  air  to  pass  through 
them  and  up  the  flue.  This  current  of  air 
not  only  carries  all  effluvia  up  the  stack,  but 
dries  up  all  the  excrementitious  matter.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  a  little  coal  oil  is 
sprinkled  upon  the  dried  deposits  and  a 
lighted  matcn  applied,  when  all  the  accumu- 
lations bum  up  completely,  the  flames  pass- 
ing up  the  flue  and  leaving  only  a  little  ash. 
This  burning  up  of  all  offensive  matters  de- 
stroys all  germs  of  disease  that  may  be  there 
and  precludes  the  possibility  of  contaminat- 
ing the  drinking  water  of  the  school  or 
neighboring  wells. 

These  closets  are  absolutely  odorless,  the 
movement  of  air  when  the  seat  lids  are 
raised  being  always  from  the  closet  to  the 
vault.  They  are  moderately  warm,  for  the 
air  is  drawn  from  the  school-room  to  the 
closet.  There  is,  therefore,  no  cold  draft 
upon  a  child  while  there.  The  current  of 
air  in  the  flue  which  draws  throueh  the  vault . 
is  induced  and  made  positive  by  the  heat 
from  a  small  stove  set  in  the  base  of  the 
stack  flue.  If  the  smoke-pipe  from  the 
heater  or  stove  be  made  to  extend  into  and 
pass  up  the  flue,  its  heat  will  create  the 
necessary  draft,  so  that  the  only  expense  of 
of  operating  the  closets  is  to  maintain  a  slow 
fire  in  the  small  stove  at  the  base  of  the 
stack,  and  this  only  during  the  time  that 
the  heater  or  school- room  stove  is  not  in  use. 
Observation  of  this  system  in  several  rural 
schools  for  a  number  of  years,  proves  it  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  way  and 
not  extravagantly  expensive. 

The  earlier  practice  was  to  connect  the 
vaults  with  the  school- room,  and  pass  the 
outgoing  or  foul  air  from  the  room  through 
the  vault.  In  a  well-designed  system  of 
heating  and  ventilating  this  air  is  warm  and 
dry,  and  it  dries  up  the  deposits  very  rap- 
idly; but  in  several  places  through  mis- 
management or  some  other  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, there  have  been  back  drafts 
which  caused  odor  in  the  school-room  and 
somewhat  discredited  the  system.  So  the 
latest  practice  is  to  keep  the  ventilation  of 
the  room  entirely  separate  from  that  of  the 
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vault,  and  take  the  air  for  the  vault  di- 
ri^tly  from  outdoors. 

In  a  measure  independent  of  the  closet 
system,  but  next  to  it  in  importance,  is  the 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  school-room. 
'!l^he  most  convenient  to  install  in  the  coun- 
try, and  probably  the  simplest  to  operate, 
is  a  warm  air  heater  so  construct^  as  to 
throw  a  large  quantity  of  moderately-heated 
air  rather  than  a  small  quantity  highly 
heated.  This  changes  the  air  frequently 
and  keeps  the  air  warmer  near  the  floor  and 
T^astes  less  heat  at  the  ceiling. 

The  subject  of  sanitation  covers  also  the 
supply  of  drinking  water,  ventilation  and 
csire  of  cellars,  adequate  provision  for  wash- 
insr  of  hands  and  faces,  oversight  of  the 
habits  of  the  pupils  and  their  attention  to 
the  rules  of  health,  lighting  of  the  rooms 
and  adjustment  of  desks  and  seats— all  im- 
portant, but  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  reform  is  in  the 
closet  system,  and  the  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing. The  State  has  undertaken  to  compel 
the  observance  of  certain  regulations  and 
succeeds  without  any  trouble,  having  the 
appropriation  to  use  as  a  reward  for  obedi- 
ence. It  has  the  right  to  prescribe  condi- 
tions, and  to  wirbhold  the  money  if  the 
conditions  are  not  met.  The  State  appropri- 
ation is  a  powerful  lever  to  move  unwilling 
or  hesitating  School  Boards,  and  it  is  eaually 
available  for  sanitary  reform.  Legislation 
should  be  enacted  requiring  every  future 
school- house  in  the  State  to  be  provided 
with  healthful  and  comfortable  conven- 
iences, and  in  course  of  a  prescribed  time 
every  existing  one.    Such  a  law  would  re- 

?uire  the  submission  to  the  Department  of 
ublic  Instruction  of  all  plans  for  approval. 
In  the  absence  of  legislation  on  tne  sub- 
ject the  Department  could  stimulate  the 
movement  by  procuring  and  publishing  a 
small  assortment  of  plans  of  district  school- 
houses.  It  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  small 
pamphlet,  and  be  sent  to  every  School 
Board;  then  sell  to  any  district  desiring  it 
a  set  of  blue  prints  of  complete  working 
drawings  and  specifications  for  any  one  of 
the  designs  at  a  nominal  price — say  ten  dol- 
lars. The  cost  of  the  original  drawings  and 
publication  would  in  this  wav  soon  be  re- 
covered, and  a  great  reform  advanced,  with 
doubtless  much  sickness  averted  and  per- 
haps some  precious  lives  saved. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  success  of 
this  effort  would  result  in  too  much  uni- 
formity of  architecture,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  there  can  be  a  more  dreary  sameness 
than  now  exists,  and  a  uniformity  of  excel- 
lence is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  variety 
of  imperfection. 

The  cost  of  the  dry  closet  system  is  gener- 
ally the  first  subject  of  inquiry,  and  it  may 
be  said  to.be  approximately  three  hundred 
dollars  for  a  one-room  building.  This  to 
cover  the  increased  size  of  building,  the 
special  chimney  stack,  the  vaults  and  fix- 
tures.   One  hundred  and  twenty- five  dol- 


lars additional  should  cover  the  cost  of  a 
warm  air  heater  with  fixtures. 

It  is  practicable  to  build  an  addition  to 
the  rear  of  an  existing  school  house  with  the 
large  chimney  and  vaults  underneath,  etc., 
wiUiout  any  other  change  in  the  main  build- 
ing except  cutting  openings  for  the  doors, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  job  should  be  not 
over  $300,  built  of  stone  or  brick.  There  is 
no  patent  on  the  system.  Ordinary  me- 
chanics can  do  the  work,  and,  as  a  number 
of  firms  sell  the  fixtures,  there  is  competi- 
tion and  no  monopoly. 

A  building  witnout  a  cellar  can  have  a 
warm  air  heater  put  into  one  comer  of  the 
school- room  and  take  fresh  air  in  through 
the  floor,  and  if  a  large  flue  be  built  &e 
room  may  be  as  well  heated  and  as  scien- 
tifically ventilated  as  if  there  were  a  cellar 
under  it  and  a  heater  there.  This  has  been 
proved  by  experience. 

There  is  presented  herewith  a  set  of  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  the  subject.  Nos.  i  and 
2  are  the  working  plans  of  a  four-roomed 
rural  school  house  built  in  1897.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  with  heaters  and  dry 
closets  complete  was  $5,600.  No.  3  is  the 
working  drawing  of  a  single  room  school 
house  built  in  1895,  with  closets  on  main 
floor  and  having  the  ventilation  of  the  room 
pass  out  through  the  vaults.  It  has  been  in 
use  four  seasons  and  is  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory. The  only  reported  occasion  when  any 
odor  was  perceived  in  the  school -room  was 
found  to  have  been  on  a  warm  day  when  the 
room  windows  were  open  and  there  was  no 
fire.  The  cost  of  this  building  of  brick,  in 
a  remote  locality,  with  stone  and  iron  porch, 
cemented  cellar  floor,  heater  and  dry  closets, 
very  substantial  construction  throughout, 
was  $2,500,  which  included  also  the  grading. 
Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  are  working  plans 
of  a  model  single-room  school  house  with 
the  latest  form  of  ventilation  of  room  and 
closets.  Fresh  air  for  the  heater  is  taken 
from  either  of  three  sides,  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  vault  is  direct  from  out  of  doors. 
No.  10  is  a  working  drawing  of  an  addition 
to  an  existing  building,  without  cellar  and 
without  reference  to  the  heating  of  the  main 
building. 

The  very  best  in  healthfulness  is  not  too 
good  for  the  humblest  children  in  our 
schools,  and  we  should  apply  ourselves 
earnestly  to  the  work  of  getting  the  best, 

GRADING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  next  question  **  Should  Teachers' 
Salaries  be  graded  by  experience,  capabil- 
ity and  success,  and  grade  of  school 
work  ?  **  was  answered  in  a  paper  by  H. 
H.  Green,  ot  Delaware  county,  as  follows: 

The  Question  presented  for  discussion 
**  Should  teachers*  salaries  be  graded  by  ex- 
perience, capability  and  success*  and  grade 
of  school  work/'  is  one  combining  so  many 
qualifications  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  unqualified  reply  to  the  question  as  a 
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whole,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  dissect  it,  and  to  consider  separately  its 
varions  component  parts.  Some  of  these 
may  admit  of  an  unqualified  *'*yes,"  while 
others  may  be  open  to  doubt  and  require 
nice  analytical  reasoning  before  being  able 
to  reach  even  the  threshold  of  a  just  and 
correct  conclusion. 

First,  *  *  Should  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
be  graded  by  experience  ?  *' 

In  all  the  afiairs  of  life,  experience  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  essential  elements  of  success; 
but  I  fear  that  it  is  much  overrated,  and  the 
success  that  is  attributed  to  experience, 
should  be  accorded  to  what  may  be  called 
natural  fitness.  If  this  important  element 
of  natural  fitness  is  lacking  in  any  profes- 
sion or  calling,  no  amount  of  experience 
will  produce  perfection.  It  may  inaeed  im- 
prove, where  there  exists  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined disposition  to  overcome  natural  de- 
fects; but  where  this  is  lacking,  and  where 
the  teacher  has  mistaken  his  or  her  voca- 
tion, the  natural  effect  of  experience  is  but 
to  produce  indifference  and  carelessness. 
It  IS  well  known  that  the  long-continued 
use  of  dangerous  instruments  or  dangerous 
machineiy  tends  to  produce  carelessness 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  user;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  teachers  after 
years  of  what  we  call  experience,  have  be- 
come almost  entirely  unmindful  of  the  great 
responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  and 
have  produced  poorer  results  than  they  did 
with  out  a  limited  experience,  at  a  time 
when  they  took  more  real  interest  in  their 
work.  Therefore,  we  do  not  regard  exper- 
ience, of  itself,  as  entitling  the  teacher  to 
any  higher  grade  of  salary. 

The  next  sub  division  of  the  question  is, 
"Should  teachers'  salaries  be  graded  by 
capability  and  success  ?  *' 

Viewed  from  whatever  standpoint,  there 
can  be  but  one  proper  and  just  reply  to  this 
query,  and  that  an  emphatic,  unqualified 
affirmative.  In  everj'  department  of  life, 
and  in  every  profession  or  business,  capa- 
bility and  success  are  the  two  most  import- 
ant factors  considered  when  gauging  the 
compensation  to  be  rendered,  and  the  higher 
the  capability,  and  the  greater  the  succe>s, 
the  better  and  greater  the  reward.  There  is 
no  reason  whv  the  compensation  of  our 
teachers  should  not  be  measured  by  the 
same  rule  of  justice  and  equity,  and  I  would 
add  in  this  connection,  that  the  capable  and 
successful  teacher  cannot  be  too  well  paid, 
and  that  what  they  are  now  receiving,  even 
those  receiving  the  highest  salaries,  is  not 
commensurate  with  that  received  by  those 
engaged  in  other  professions  requiring  no 
higher  mental  attainments  and  no  g^reater 
tact  or  skill  to  attain  the  best  and  highest 
results.  The  most  ordinary  doctor,  lawyer 
or  other  professional  man,  with  perhaps  no 
special  or  natural  fitness  for  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  would  no  doubt  think 
himself  poorly  paid  if  he  did  not  receive  an 


annual  income  at  least  equal  to  or  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  salary  paid  to  even  the 
Erincipals  of  our  high  schools,  (except  per- 
aps,  some  isolated  cases  in  our  large  cities), 
and  several  times  the  salaries  paid  the  teach- 
ers in  our  un^^ded  schools,  whose  capability 
and  success  in  their  particular  line  of  work 
may  far  outrank  that  of  the  doctor  or  lawyer, 
and  a  work  reouinng  as  much  preparation 
and  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  that  of 
the  professional  man  referred  to.  We  think 
the  time  has  come  when  the  work  of  the 
capable  and  successful  teacher  should  be 
recognized  and  justly  rewarded :  That  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  place  the 
capable  and  successful  teacher  in  the  rank 
of  the  higher  professions  and  grade  the 
salaries  accordingly:  That  the  time  has  come 
when  teaching  s<mool  should  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  but  the  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing better,  higher  and  more  remunerative. 
To  be  a  capable  and  successful  teacher  should 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  highest  pro- 
fessional attainments,  and  the  compensation 
in  dollars  and  cents  should  be  in  keeping 
with  that  of  other  professions.  By  pursuing 
such  a  course  we  will  furnish  an  incentive 
for  such  teachers  to  continue  in  their  line  of 
work  with  a  prospect  of  promotion  or  ad- 
vancement, with  corresponding  financial 
benefits,  and  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
witness  the  deplorable  fact  of  their  forsak- 
ing their  calling  to  take  up  some  other  pro- 
fession with  greater  financial  allurements, 
but  requiring  no  greater  ability  or  effort. 
I  have  in  mind  a  number  of  successful 
teachers  who  in  almost  any  other  profession 
could,  beyond  doubt,  earn  at  least  twice  the 
sum  they  are  now  receiving  as  teachers;  so, 
therefore,  it  is  not  according  too  much  to 
the  capable  and  successful  teacher  when  we 
say  that  they  are  living  examples  of  unself- 
isnness,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  no  other 
profession  are  there  to  be  found  so  manj 
who  are  making  sacrifices  for  the  public 
good,  and  whose  most  satisfying  compen- 
sation is  that  of  the  inward  consciousness 
that  they  have  performed  their  duties  as 
they  have  understood  them. 

What  I  have  said,  however,  must  not  be 
construed  as  advocating  a  general  increase 
in  salaries,  as  under  our  present  system  of 
employing  teachers  I  believe  that  some  of 
them  are  receiving  far  more  than  they  are 
iustly  entitled  to  receive.  This  particularly 
applies  to  those  who  have  no  natural  fitness 
for  the  work,  and  whose  only  recommenda- 
tions are  their  mental  attainments,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  speaking,  their  **  book 
learning,"  Such  teachers  are  to  be  found  in 
every  section  of  our  State,  and  in  almost 
every  school  district,  and  they  perhaps  do 
more  to  retard  the  progress  of  our  schools 
and  to  detract  from'the  true  teacher  that  meed 
of  praise  and  recognition  which  they  so 
justly  deserve,  than  any  other  one  cause. 

The  final  subdivision  of  the  question  is, 
'*  Should  the  salaries  be  paid  according  to 
the  grade  of  school  work  ?** 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question 
of  the  series.as  its  solution  involves  so  many 
quantities  and  qualities,  and  so  many  plaus- 
.  ible  and  logical  arguments  can  be  adduced 
both  pro  and  con.  It  is  one  that  has  given 
much  concern  to  almost  every  School  Board 
in  districts  having  graded  schools.  It  has 
been  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  among 
educators,  and  there  is  by  no  means  unan- 
imity npou  the  subject.  Opinions  differ  even 
among  those  highest  in  authority,  and  sup- 
posed best  Qualified  to  set  at  rest  such  per- 
plexing problems,  and  as  the  saving  ^oes, 
*'When  doctors  disigree,  who  shall  decide?'* 
The  teacher  in  the  primary  grade,  while  not 
requiring  as  high  mental  qualifications, 
measured  by  what  is  obtainable  from  books, 
yet  in  order  to  producethe  very  best  results, 
does  require  all  the  elements  of  the  true 
teacher.  The  faculty  of  being  able  to  awa- 
ken in  children  an  interest  in  their  work, 
and  of  developing  and  expanding  their 
childish  ideas,  is  one  so  rarely  possessed  by 
the  primary  teacher,  and  one  so  essential  to 
the  child*s  rapid  and  highest  development, 
that  when  found  it  cannot  be  too  liberally 
compensated,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  in  question  may  not  be  able  to 
calculate  an  eclipse,  or  solve  some  less  dif- 
ficult arithmetical  problem.  Such  teachers 
are  like  poets —they  are  bom  and  not  made, 
no  amount  of  educational  training  will  sup- 
ply this  natural  faculty. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  should  be  in  the  inverse 
order  of  the  grade,  that  the  capable  and  suc- 
cessful primary  teacher  should  receive  the 
highest  salary,  for  the  reason  as  assigned, 
that  the  position,  while  the  lowest  in  grade, 
requires  the  very  highest  order  of  tact,  skill 
and  patience  in  the  teacher, — and  the  argu- 
ment is  not  without  much  force  as  well  as 
merit.  While  it  is  almost  impossible  to  es- 
tablish any  fixed  rule  for  practical  applica- 
tion in  all  cases,  yet  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  there  should  be  no  difference  in 
the  salary  paid  where  there  is  no  great  dif- 
ference in  toe  mental  qualifications  required, 
and  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  the  differ- 
ent grades  is  practically  the  same.  Or,  to 
be  more  explicit  and  better  understood,  that 
all  other  things  being  equal  the  salaries 
should  be  equal.  But  this  equality  rarely, 
if  ever,  exists,  and  to  harmonize  and  equal- 
ize these  differences  must  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  be  a  matter  of  perplexing  interest 
and  concern  to  every  School  Board. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  as  Directors 
can  the  better  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
proper  and  just  solution  of  this  intricate 
question,  by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  teachers'  work;  by  a  more  frequent 
visitation  of  our  schools;  and  while  there 
witnessing  the  methods  employed  by  the 
teacher,  their  faculty  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  their  success  in  arousing  in  the 
pupil  that  interest  and  zeal  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  attainment  of  the  b'^st  and 
highest  results.    This  interest  and  attention 


on  the  part  of  our  directors  will  tend  to  solve 
many  of  the  serious  questions  which  from 
time  to  time  confront  us,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  will  at  once  arouse  ourselves 
to  our  duties  and  our  responsibilities,  and 
resolve  that  as  the  guardians  of  our  schools 
we  will  faithfully  and  vigilantly  guard  their 
best,  truest  and  most  sacred  interests. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  was 
continued  by  Supt.  Louisa  D.  Baggs,  of 
Bristol,  Pa.,  whose  excellent  paper  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  TheJoumaL 

LOCAL  directors'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Geo.  W.  Quigley,  Montgomery  county, 
was  given  a  few  minutes  to  introduce  this 
subject.  He  said  that  anything  which 
promised  to  better  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding our  boys  and  girls  was  deserv- 
ing the  serious  attention  of  directors,  and 
he  would  simply  give  an  account  of  their 
experience.  Seven  districts  had  formed 
a  local  directors'  association  in  the  "lower 
end"  of  Montgomery  county,  to  look 
after  the  special  interests  of  their  own 
territory — the  primary  object  being  to 
arouse  public  sentiment.  One  year  two 
Directors'  Institutes  were  held,  which 
were  a  great  success.  Such  associations 
are  useful  in  getting  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  patrons.  In  these  days  of 
progress,  the  tendency  is  to  close  organi- 
zation, and  these  local  associations  can 
take  up  and  discuss  questions  and  get 
them  into  shape  for  the  County  Directors' 
Association,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  State 
body.  He  hoped  the  members  would 
give  some  attention  to  a  bill  now  on  third 
reading  in  the  Senate,  and  also  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  this  matter  next 
year.    [Applause.] 

COUNTY  association. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor,  of  Lackawanna 
county:  Our  County  Directors'  Associa- 
tion has  its  full  delegation  of  five  present 
here,  and  we  are  principally  interested  in 
one  thing — that  is,  the  county  association. 
We  have  been  making  strong  efforts  to 
build  it  up,  with  some  success  in  the  last 
five  years.  Beginning  with  thirty  mem- 
bers, last  year  we  had  io8,  nearly  one- 
half  the  directors  of  the  county.  Those 
who  attend  get  new  ideas  and  enthus- 
iasm ;  the  meetings  are  held  in  connection 
with  county  institute,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  talent  collected  there  ;  but 
some  go  home  to  face  an  adverse  majority, 
and  cannot  realize  their  wishes.  Now, 
we  want  some  arrangement  that  will 
bring  a  considerable  majority  of  directors 
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into  the  Association ;  and  we  believe  if 
the  Legislature  would  recognize  these  As- 
sociations as  it  does  the  Institute,  make 
it  the  duty  of  Directors  to  attend,  and 
provide  a  fund  for  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses,  it  would  accomplish 
the  result.  The  Directors*  Association 
would  then  be  independent,  and  have  a 
commanding  instead  of  ajsubsidiary  posi- 
tion. With  this  view  he  offered  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, — That  County  Directors*  Associa- 
tions should  be  recognized  by  law,  and  that  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  county  treasury 
should  be  wade  for  paying  lecturers  and  defray- 
ing other  necessary  expenses  of  their  annual 
meetings;  and 

ResoJved^Th^t  attendance  upon  the  meet- 
ings should  be  included  among  the  duties  of 
every  school  director,  and  that  the  necessary 
expenses  of  each  director  should  be  paid  by  the 
district  that  he  represents. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

REPORT  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Chairman  Wm.  F.  Shay  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  : 

Your  Lefi'islative  Committee  report  that 
while  they  have  had  a  considerable  number 
of  measures  and  suggestions  for  legislative 
enactment  submitted  to  them,  all  of  which 
they  have  given  respectful  consideration, 
they  beg  to  suggest  that  in  their  opinion  it 
would  be  prudent  at  this  time  to  ask  of  the 
present  General  Assembly  its  endorsement 
and  support  of  but  a  limited  number  of 
changes  m  or  additions  to  the  school  laws, 
and  acting  upon  this  conclusion  the  follow- 
ing bills,  to  wit:  House  Bill  No.  19,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
school  term  to  seven  months.*'  and  House 
Bill  now  in  committee  entitled  *'  An  act  to 
limit  the  State  appropriation  to  school  dis- 
tricts to  the  amount  levied  by  the  district 
the  preceding  year  for  school  purposes" 
(copies  of  which  bills  are  hereto  attached 
and  made  part  of  this  report),  to  your  com- 
mittee appear  to  be  the  most  important,  and 
therefore  we  report  that  in  our  opinion  it 
would  be  well  to  have  this  Convention  adopt 
this  view,  and  use  all  honorable  means 
collectively  and  individually  to  have  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  pass  the  bills  referred  to  already 
nnder  consideration. 

The  text  of  the  two  bills  follows: 

[House  Bill  No.  19.] 

An  Act  to  extend  the  minimum  school  term 
to  seven  months. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  minimum  school 
term  shall  be  seven  months,  and  after  the  close 
of  the  school  year  ending;  on  the  first  Monday 
of  June  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  school  directors  or  controllers  shall  keep 


the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  in  oper- 
ation at  least  seven  months  in  each  year;  /Vo- 
vided.  That  the  lenj^th  of  the  annual  term  may 
remain  as  at  present  in  districts  where  the  max- 
imum amount  of  tax  allowed  by  law  to  be  levied 
for  school  purposes,  together  with  the  amount 
of  State  appropriation  to  which  the  said  districts 
are  entitled,  shall  be  found  insufficient  to  keep 
the  schools  open  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
six  months. 

r In  Committee] 

An  Act  to  limit  tlie  Stale  appropriation  to 
school  districts  to  the  amount  levied  by  the  dis- 
trict the  preceding  year  for  school  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  after  the  expiration 
of  the  school  year  beginning  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  June,  1899,  no  school  district  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  appropriation 
made  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  a 
greater  amount  than  the  district  levied  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  such  purposes. 

The  Chair  inquired  whether  the  com- 
mittee had  before  them  the  bill  requiring 
the  payment  of  the  State  appropriation 
before  a  fixed  date  in  each  year  (October 
ist),  which  was  an  important  matter. 
The  bill  had  been  in  committee,  but  he 
thought  it  had  been  reported  yesterday. 

Mr.  Shay  said  they  did  not  have  the 
bill. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then 
adopted  unanimously. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Chairman  Hugh  B.  Eastbum,  of  Bucks 
county,  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  saying  that  since  the  work 
of  this  committee  and  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  overlap  somewhat, 
they  had  consulted  with  each  other  and 
endeavored  to  avoid  any  conflict.  The 
report  follows : 

The  following  resolutions  are  ofifered  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

Resolved t  t.  That  this  Association  favor  the 
bill  now  before  the  Legislature  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  minimum  school  term  to 
seven  months,  and  desires  that  the  same  shall 
be  enacted  into  a  law. 

2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that 
no  school  district  should  receive  as  its  share  of 
the  State  School  Appropriation  a  greater  amount 
than  such  district  levied  the  preceding  year  for 
school  purposes,  and  we  favor  the  legislation 
necessary  to  enact  this  provision  into  a  law. 

3.  We  heartily  disapprove,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore  done,  of  the  proposition  to  provide  for  a 
State  uniformity  of  textbooks  and  to  publish 
the  same  under  State  authority. 

4.  As  it  is  claimed  that  the  large  increase  in 
the  State  appropriation  to  common  scliools,  to- 
gether with  the  moneys  expended  for  other 
educational  agencies,  has  not  yielded  every- 
where throughout  the  Commonwealth  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  as  there  has  been  no  adequate 
attempt  to  codify  the  school  laws  since  1854,  we 
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&yor  the  appointment  by  the  GoYernor  of  an 
educational  Commission  of  eleven  persons, 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  (the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Attorney- 
General  being  members  ex-officio),  to  make 
inquiry  and  report  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next 
session,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  a  plan  by  which 
ezistinff  laws  can  be  harmonized  and  amended 
or  codified  so  as  to  improve  the  organization, 
administration  and  management  of  our  system 
of  education;  also  to  suggest  any  other  changes 
by  which  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction  can  be  increased  and  the  sums  ex- 
pended for  public  education  made  to  3rield  re- 
sults commensurate  with  the  generous  aid  given 
by  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  The 
members  of  said  Commission  to  serve  without 
pay,  except  for  necessary  expenses,  legal  aid 
and  clerk  hire  actually  incurred  and  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

5.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  no  reduc- 
tion made  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  State 
appropriation  for  educational  purposes,  and  we 
earnestly  urge  the  Legislature  to  appropriate 
the  same  amount  as  it  provided  for  at  its  last 
session. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

There  were  also  reported  from  com- 
mittee two  other  papers,  which  had  been 
referred  too  late  lor  action,  and  were 
therefore  reported  without  recommenda- 
tion. One  of  these  was  the  matter  pre- 
sented by  Supt.  Taylor,  referring  to  Di- 
rectors' Associations,  which  was  read 
and  a  motion  made  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
afterwards  modified  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely. 

I.  A. [Cleaver  said  that  the  Convention 
had  no  definite  idea  of  this  scheme,  and 
he  hoped  we  would  not  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  it  at  this  time.  Better  leave  these 
matters  to  the  Legislature,  and  avoid 
anything  that  seems  like  voting  money 
into  our  own  pockets.     [Applause.] 

J.  K.  Wildman  agreed  with  the  last 
speaker.  Let  us  not  ask  for  too  much, 
and  especially  nothing  that  could  be  sup- 
posed to  savor  of  a  mercenary  spirit. 
The  Directors  should  attend  their  county 
association  for  its  own  sake,  and  let  it 
stand  or  fall  upon  its  merits. 

G.  W.  Quigley  thought  there  was 
nothing  mercenary  in  this:  the  fund  is  to 
provide  lecturers  or  instructors  as  at  In- 
stitute, and  the  duty  of  attendance  is  im- 
posed on  directors. 

Supt.  Taylor:  I  hope  no  one  will  vote 
under  the  misapprehension  that  anybody 
wants  to  capture  a  lot  of  money.  We 
pay  from  county  treasury  for  the  support 
of  Institute,  and  the  result  is  success;  we 
pay  the  teachers  for  attendance,  and  the 
result  is  full  ranks  ;  it  would  be  the  same 
with  directors.     Many  who  now  stay  at 


home  would  come  if  expenses  were  paid. 

The  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone 
was  sustained  on  a  division  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  26. 

The  other  paper  returned  by  the  Com- 
mittee without  recommendation  was  a 
form  of  petition  prepared  for  signature  by 
the  officers  of  the  Convention,  as  follows: 

To  the  Hanorahle  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania :  A  bill  is  before  your  honorable 
body,  providing  for  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
for  the  day  and  three  cents  mileage  to  each 
School  Director  of  this  Commonwealth  who 
shall  attend  the  triennial  convention  for  the 
election  of  a  County  Superintendent.  The  bill 
has  passed  third  reading  in  the  House  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  and  we,  the  members 
of  the  Annual  Convention  of  School  Directors 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  convention  this  day 


bled,  would  respectfully  ask  that  it  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate  and  be- 
come a  law. 

On  motion,  the  paper  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

MBMBBRSHIP. 

The  following  amendment  was  ofiered 
to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  and 
laid  over  under  the  rules  for  consideration 
at  next  meeting : 

Amendment  of  Art,  III:  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  Boards  of  Education 
of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City« 
from  organized  County  Associations  of  School 
Directors,  the  present  and  past  officers  of  this 
Association,  and  from  organized  Associations  of 
School  Directors  in  cities  and  boroughs  having 
separate  Teachers'  Institutes,  with  the  State, 
County,  City,  Borough  and  Township  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  of  Normal  Schools  as 
advisory  members.  Each  of  the  said  Boarda 
and  Associations  shall  be  entitled  to  send  five 
representatives,  and  shall  notify  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  their  names  and  addresses. 

Mr.  Bastburn  said  this  was  a  proper 
amendment,  because  the  present  form  of 
the  By-Law  would  exclude  some  of  the 
most  valuable  members  from  the  body — 
for  instance,  Mr.  Cleaver,  who  had  done 
more  work  for  the  Association  than  any 
man  in  it.  He  had  no  doubt  the  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted  as  soon  as  we 
could  reach  it. 

NOMINATIONS. 

Chairman  I.  A.  Cleaver,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing names  for  officers  of  next  session, 
which  were  unanimously  agreed  to: 

For  President— YLw^  B.  Bastburn,  Doyles- 
town,  Bucks  county. 

ist  Vice  Presiifent—Qto,  W.  Kennedy, 
Pottsville,  Schuvlkill  countv. 

2d  Vice  P^esiaent—SeLmutlJ.  Gamer,  Hat- 
boro,  Montgomery  county. 
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jd  Vice  President— EX^tx  Peelor,  Indiana, 
Indiana  county. 

Recording  Secretary  —  K,  G,  Gotwals, 
Phcenixville,  Chester  county. 

Corresponding  Secretary — E.  S.  Haasler, 
Keim»  Somerset  county. 

Treasurer^l^,,  H.  Rice,  Hummelstown, 
Dauphin  county. 

Executive  Committee— Wm,  Field  Shay 
(Chairman),  Watsontown,  Northumberland 
CO.;  J.  C.  Brown,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia 
CO.;  W.  C.  Jennings,  Lopez,  Sullivan  co.; 
J.  Price  Jackson,  State  College,  Centre  co.; 
Hon.  A.  L.  Allen,  Philadelphia  co. 

Le^lative  Committee—Hon.  A.  M.  Neely 
(Chairman),  Alum  Rock,  Clarion  co.;  Hon. 
Isaac  P.  Garrett,  Lansdowne,  Delaware  co. ; 
J.  A.  Opp,  Plymouth,  Luzerne  co. ;  A.  C. 
LaBarre,  Easton,  Northampton  co.;  G.  N. 
Hagenbach,  Klimsport,  Lycoming  co. 

t&basurbr's  report. 

H.  H.  Rice,  Treasurer,  presented  his 
annual  report,  showing  the  following: 

Dr. 

To  Balance  in  Treasury,  1898 |3  16 

To  Receipts  from  144  members 72  00 

Total  receipts I75  16 

Cr. 
By  Bills  approved  by  Executive  Com.  .  .    68  00 

Balance |7  16 

The  report  was  adopted.  The  Treas- 
urer asked  that  his  accounts  be  audited, 
"which  was  subsequently  done  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  I.  A.  Cleaver  and 
John  P.  Jackson,  and  everything  found 
correct. 

RBMARES  OP  DR.   SCHAKPPBR. 

State  Supt.  Schaeffer  said  as  there  were 
no  questions  in  the  **  box,'*  he  was  re- 
lieved of  the  duty  of  answering,  but 
would  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  the 
matters  before  the  Convention.  He  was 
glad  of  the  action  looking  toward  codify- 
ing the  school  law,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  at  least  two  county  di- 
rectors' associations.  It  would  take  the 
wisdom  of  an  archangel  to  harmonize  all 
the  school  laws  that  have  been  passed; 
and  the  request  is  therefore  reasonable 
and  just.  At  Columbus  last  week  he 
had  quizzed  everybody  of  eminence  and 
experience  on  the  subject  of  State  Boards 
of  Education,  and  had  found  only  one 
man  who  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
idea — all  the  others  were  either  non-com- 
mittal or  unequivocally  opposed  to  it. 
So  he  had  come  home  from  that  meeting 
with  some  of  his  views  dissipated  into 
thin  air.    The  best  the  University  Coun- 


cil could  think  of  was  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  an  Educational  Com- 
mission to  study  the  question  now  before 
the  Commonwealth,  to  codify  the  school 
laws,  and  to  consider  and  advise  what  is 
needed  to  secure  results  in  some  degree 
commensurate  with  our  expenditures. 
Should  such  a  Commission  be  appointed 
and  make  a  report,  their  conclusions 
would  be  advisory,  not  binding,  and  per- 
haps by  the  dawn  of  the  20th  century 
we  would  be  prepared  to  take  steps  not 
now  tliought  of.  Their  work  should  be 
made  public  all  over  the  State,  that  all 
may  know  what  is  goin^  on — we  do  not 
believe  in  working  in  the  dark.  Perhaps 
the  very  best  thing  you  Directors  can  do 
just  now  is  to  interview  your  representa- 
tives in  the  Legislature  before  you  leave 
town,  and  urge  them  to  vote  for  the  seven 
months  term.  The  ofiBcers  of  this  body 
should  serve  upon  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  copies  of  your  conclusions 
relative  to  the  State  appropriation,  and 
the  way  to  reach  those  districts  which 
use  it  to  escape  taxation,  and  where 
teachers'  wages  are  so  low  that  for  the 
minimum  they  amount  to  less  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  pauper  in  the  alms- 
house! We  have  been  rubbing  that  in 
vigorously;  the  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished all  over  the  country,  and  some 
people  have  been  wakened  up  [applause] 
outside  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  at 
home,  for  this  is  not  the  only  State 
where  such  facts  exist.  These  things 
ought  not  to  be,  and  if  we  can  eet  legis- 
lation requiring  districts  to  do  for  them- 
selves as  much  asthe  State  does  for  them, 
such  wages  for  teachers  will  no  lonjg^er  be 
heard  of.  Other  States  are  looking  at 
this  matter;  as  for  instance  Massachu- 
setts, where  a  year  ago  the  Governor 
vetoed  a  bill  providing  a  State  tax  of  two 
mills  for  a  State  fund  for  distribution  to 
school  districts — ^giving  as  his  reason  that 
it  ought  to  contain  some  provision  to 
prevent  reduction  of  local  taxation. 
Perhaps  he  learned  that  lesson  by  reading 
about  Pennsylvania.  [Applause.]  This 
year  the  bill  is  again  before  the  Assem- 
bly, and  will  go  through,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  districts  which  receive  aid  from 
the  fund  shall  raise  by  local  taxation  at 
least  the  average  so  raised  lor  the  last 
three  years.  The  law  has  been  school- 
master throughout  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  we  need  this  law  now,  when  some  of 
our  children  are  deprived  of  their  right  to 
an  education  that  will  fit  them  for  the 
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cempetition  tbey  must  face  in  practical 
life.     [Applause,] 

REMARKS  OP  MR.  CLEAVER. 

Chairman  Cleaver,  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, returned  thanks  for  courtesy 
and  support  received,  especially  from 
those  who  helped  to  make  the  programme 
a  gratifying  success.  We  should  not  fail 
to  act  upon  the  suggestion  to  lay  our  con- 
clusions before  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, both  the  affirmative  resolutions 
and  also  our  disapproval  of  the  State 
text- book  scheme. 

J.  K.  Wildman  moved  that  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be 
requested  to  place  our  reholutions  before 
the  Legislature  in  proper  form. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  the  Department 
would  attend  to  the  matter  if  the  Conven- 
tion sodesired,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  part 
of  the  President's  address  referred  to  com- 
mittee, relative  to  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Chairman  Eastburn,  of  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  said  he  had  not  under- 
stood it  was  so  referred,  or  it  would  have 
been  reported  upon. 

Convention  then  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  High  School  Quartette  furnished 
acceptable  music  lor  this  session. 

MANUAL  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Two  papers  were  read,  one  by  Prof.  W. 
L.  Sayre,  of  the  Central  Manual  Training 
School  of  Philadelphia,  on  ''  Manual 
Training;*'  the  other  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Ehinger,  of  We^t  Chester  Normal  School, 
on  **  Physical  Training,"  both  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The 
School  Jour7ial, 

THANKS  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR. 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  was 
adopted  and  emphasized  by  a  few  re- 
marks by  the  President: 

The  School  Directors'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  convention  assembled,  desires  to  ex- 
press its  sincere  gratitude  to  the  High  School 
Choir  for  the  excellent  vocal  entertainment  ren- 
dered at  the  evening  sessions  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved^  That  this  action  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  this  session,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  High  School. 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 

Dr.  N.  C  SchaeflFer  made  the  last  ad- 
dress of  the  session  on  the  above  subject, 
substantially  as  follows : 


When  I  want  to  get  new  ideas  in  educa- 
tion, it  is  my  habit  either  to  quiz  a  book 
agent  or  to  visit  Ohio.  The  book  agents, 
like  other  missionaries  [laughter],  are  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  Uieir  vocation  to 
make  comparative  studies  of  school  sys- 
tems— and  there  is  no  class  of  men  who 
more  readilv  distingui&h  between  the  fad  of 
a  day  and  the  real  progress  that  means  per- 
manent gain.  I  learn  many  things  from 
them, 

But  why  go  to  Ohio?  When  Ohio  was 
admitted  to  statehood  men's  minds  were 
still  full  of  the  usurpations  of  George  III, 
and  the  genius  of  the  new  state  was  moulded 
accordingly  ;  the  people  were  afraid  to  con- 
centrate power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Hence  the  Governor  has  no  apn 
proval  or  veto  of  legislation ,  the  School 
Commissioner  is  not  permitted  to  distribute 
the  school  fund  ;  there  is  no  officer  like  our 
county  superintendent  with  power  to  cer- 
tificate teachers,  It  takes  three  men  ;  the  Di- 
rector must  have  two  sub  directors  with  him 
in  hiring  a  teacher  ;  there  are  no  State  Nor- 
mal schools,  and  no  State  fund  or  appropria- 
tion to  com  pare  with  ours.  Thus  their  system 
is  differentiated  from  ours  in  a  multitude  of 
ways;  and  I  wish  I  could  find  anything  in  the 
reults  that  will  compare  with  what  we  do. 
[Applause.]    And  what  are  the  results  ? 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  everv  man  in 
Ohio  has  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  find 
whether  a  voice  is  calling  him  to  Washing- 
ton. [Laughter.]  And  it  is  true  that  in 
recent  years  that  State  has  been  the  mother 
not  OTL\y  o\  Presidents,  but  of  Cabinet 
officers,  judges  of  supreme  court  and  other 
prominent  officers.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
one  practical  point:  The  Governor  has  less 
occasion  to  make  enemies  than  where  the 
veto  power  is  used,  and  when  his  term  ends 
he  is  in  line  of  promotion  to  something  bet- 
ter. Shall  we  then  conclude  that  it  is  be- 
cause Ohio  has  no  Normal  Schools,  no  great 
appropriation,  no  school  board  of  six  Direc- 
tors, no  Superintendent  like  ours,  therefore 
she  produces  so  many  great  men  ?  [Laugh- 
ter] 

That  proposition  shows  the  folly  of  some 
kinds  of  comparative  stud^'  of  school  sys- 
tems. [Applause]  Yet  how  often  do  we 
hear  just  this  sort  of  fallacious  reasoning,  in 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Directors'  Associa- 
tions, and  even  in  the  National  Educational 
Association.  We  are  told  that  what  has 
been  framed  for  France  and  Germany  must 
of  course  be  good  for  the  United  States,  just 
as  the  Pennsylvania  teacher  has  been  ex- 
pected to  accept  whatever  is  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts law  and  Gospel.  But  when  we  read 
Lecky,  and  find  that  under  ihe  administra- 
tion of  Paul  Bert,  such  statements  as  this 
went  forth,  **  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  ban- 
ished God  from  the  schools  :  God  does  not 
exist,  and  you  cannot  banish  what  does  not 
exist" — then  we  wonder  whether  that  sort  of 
thing  would  be  good  for  us.  I  used  to  won- 
der what  motive  power  induced  so  many 
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young  Germans  to  seek  a  university  educa- 
tion; but  it  was  easier  to  understand  when 
one  learned  that  those  who  did  not  go  so  far 
as  the  obersecunda  (equivalent  to  Junior 
class  in  college)  must  serve  three  years  in 
the  army,  while  those  who  went  further 
served  but  one  year.  Do  we  want  that  kind 
of  stimulus  to  education  in  these  United 
States  ? 

Some  of  us  have  wished  that  Pennsyl- 
vania had  a  fund  based  on  school  lands,  like 
several  of  the  Western  States.  For  a  while 
that  was  to  me  an  unfulfilled  longine.  But 
when  we  find  that  the  Kansas  lands  yield 
scarcely  enough  to  keep  the  fires  burning 
in  the  school  houses,  our  minds  are  changed. 
In  Texas,  that  El  Dorado,  one  county  has 
f6o,ooo  and  no  schools  to  spend  it  upon. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  where  people 
pay  nothing,  they  take  little  interest ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  institutions  cannot 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  people,  we 
•do  not  regard  our  neighbors*  systems  as 
unmixed  good,  nor  our  own,  with  its  mae- 
nificent  appropriation  of  five  and  a-half 
millions,  as  unmixed  evil.     [Applause.] 

We  should  try  to  speak  well  of  the  dead. 
The  last  Legislature,  which  was  so  highly 
eulogized  in  the  late  political  campaign 
[laughter],  passed  a  school  law  which  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  many  rural  districts  to 
whom  it  is  liberal,  and  of  Philadelphia  be- 
cause it  is  better  treated  than  any  other  great 
city  by  the  State  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Greater 
New  York  pays  46  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
tax,  and  gets  back  about  16 percent.;  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,800,000  pa^'S  almost  half  the 
State  tax,  and  receives  less  than  |7ob,ooo. 
Philadelphia,  with  her  population  of^ almost 
a  million,  pays  a  good  deal  less  and  receives 
a  good  deal  more. 

Much  pros[ress  is  made  in  school  affairs 
by  comparative  study  of  school  systems. 
Michigan  levies  a  tax  of  one  sixth  mill  on 
all  property  for  her  university.  Wisconsin 
followed  the  example.  The  people  will  not 
object  to  such  a  tax,  if  they  have  ^ood  di- 
rectors and  wise  statesmen  to  administer  the 
income.  Ohio  has  seen  the  error  of  her 
earlier  ways,  and  has  now  laid  a  tax  of  two- 
tenths  of  a  mill  for  the  State  university  at 
Columbus,  bringing  in  a  revenue  of  |i8o,- 
000  a  year.  They  are  now  moving  for  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  have  been  trying  to 
induce  a  Pennsylvania  man  to  take  the 
universit3r  at  Atnens  and  make  of  it  a  high- 
grade  institution  for  traininj^:  teachers.  They 
have  drifted  far  from  their  old  theory  of 
non  concentration  of  power.  In  the  city  of 
Cleveland  one  man  does  all  the  school  busi- 
ness, names  the  Superintendent,  and  holds 
office  for  life,  removable  only  by  process  of 
law.  The  trend  of  cities  everywhere  seems 
to  be  in  the  same  direction— Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston,  all  are  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  concentration.  In  New  York  they 
have  a  Board  of  Regents  with  extraordinary 
powers — they  charter  higher  institutions, 
fix    and    maintain    their    standard ;    pro- 


vide examiners,  distribute  money,  oversee 
the  High  Schools—all  this  was  in  the 
scheme  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  When  the 
common  schools  were  est  blished,  a  State 
Superintendent  was  placed  at  their  head, 
whose  decisions  in  school  matters  cannot  be 
reviewed  or  questioned  in  any  Court.  In 
Pennsylvania,  you  know,  the  only  infallible 
officer  is  the  School  Director.  Courts  can 
remove  them  if  they  refuse  to  do  their  duty, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  powers 
they  are  not  reviewable  by  any  Court — they 
are  responsible  onlv  to  the  people  who  elect 
them.  Directors  do  not  always  act  up  to 
their  high  privileges — ** political  suicide*' 
is  offered  as  an  excuse  for  cowardice,  but 
that  works  both  ways:  when  the  tejm  was 
increased  from  5  to  6  months,  there  were  ex- 
superintendents  in  the  Legislature  who 
voted  against  it,  and  they  were  all  left  at 
home  next  election.  The  people  are  sensi- 
tive on  school  questions,  and  a  man  cannot 
more  certainly  commit  ** suicide"  than  by 
votine  against  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth [applause]. 

After  making  our  comparison,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say  that  in  three  things  Pennsyl- 
vania is  ahead  of  every  other  State: 

1.  At  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  in  the  Council,  the  Penns>nvania  sys- 
tem of  electing  and  commissioning  County 
Superintendents  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
conceded  that  our  separate  election  and  re- 
quirement of  scholarship  and  professional 
skill  were  unrivaled  elsewhere.  They  are 
now  trying  to  get  it  in  Indiana  and  other 
states;  let  us  hold  it  fast. 

2.  The  County  Institute  I  never  go  away 
in  search  of  new  ideas  that  I  am  not  cate- 
chised in  regard  to  our  Institutes  and  how 
they  have  been  made  such  a  powerful  factor. 

3.  A  man  from  another  State  who  is  quoted 
all  around  in  school  matters,  attended  one 
of  our  Directors*  conventions,  and  with  open 
eyes  of  astonishment  said:  **I  have  seen 
nothing  to  parallel  that.*'  We  were  first,  I 
think,  to  organize  a  State  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation, and  your  work  is  being  studied  by 
others,  with  a  view  of  following  your  ex- 
ample. Another  man  said  to  me  to  day  he 
had  not  seen  so  fine  a  body  of  men  convened 
in  Harrisburg  as  this  Association  of  Direc- 
tors. He  took  for  granted,  no  dcrubt  justly, 
that  the  cream  is  here.    [Laughter.] 

But  after  all,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Director 
alwa3^s  infallible  ?  Sometimes  we  hear  him 
criticised  as  if  he  were  not.  [Laughter.] 
We  must  never  forget  that  no  system  will 
work  well  of  its  own  accord  without  contin- 
uous attention  by  the  people.  We  cannot 
legislate  wisdom  and  honesty  into  men;  we 
must  see  that  these  qualities  are  in  the  men 
before  we  elect  them.  In  the  Hoosier  State, 
where  they  have  not  the  Ohio  fear  of  indi- 
vidual power,  one  man  transacted  the  school 
business  of  the  township,  employed  the 
teachers,  furnished  the  supplies,  in  short  was 
the  agent  of  the  township;  but  they  found 
■  that  some  men  were  getting  $5  from  each 
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teacher  appointed,  and  other  such  things ; 
so  they  changed  it  to  a  council  of  three — 
and  now  the  map  agents  have  three  more 
men  to  see.  Let  us  make  sure  of  their  wis- 
dom and  integrity  before  we  elect  men  to 
office,  and  onr  own  school  system  will  pass 
from  this  into  the  next  century  and  take  its 
place  in  competition  with  other  systems  oj 
this  Union  and  of  civilized  Europe.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

THANKS. 

Chairman  Eastbum,  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  asked  permission  to  offer 
the  following  resolution  supplementary 
to  their  report: 

Resolved^  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to 
Supt.  Poose  and  the  School  Bciard  of  Harris- 
bur^  for  the  courtesy  shown  in  placing  at  the 
service  of  the  Convention  their  High  School 
building,  with  its  conveniences;  to  Prof.  Rose 
and  pupils  of  the  High  School  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  success  of  the  exercises;  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  State  Superintendent  for  their  pres- 
ence and  wise  counsel;  to  Professors  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  W.  L.  Say  re  and  C.  £.  Ehinger 
for  the  valuable  discussion  of  the  subject  as- 
signed them,  and  to  all  others  who  so  ably 
responded  to  their  assignments  on  the  pro- 
gramme; and  to  Chairman  Cleaver  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  sat- 
isfactorv  performance  of  the  arduous  duties 
imposed  upon  them. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, and  after  a  few  words  by  the 
President,  congratulating  those  present 
upon  a  pleasant  and  profitable  session, 
and  bespeaking  the  same  interest  next 
year,  the  Convention  stood  adjourned. 

THB  ATTENDANCE. 

We  append  the  list  of  members  as  given 
by  the  roll  kindly  furnished  us  by  &cre- 
tary  Wickersbam.  Allowing  for  a  possi- 
ble duplication  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Richards  in  the  Chester  county  delega- 
tion, that  county  still  has  the  honor  of 
leading  in  numbers,  the  second  being 
Dauphin.  We  have  classified  the  list  by 
counties;  and  arranged  the  names  alpha- 
betically for  convenience  of  reference. 

Adams -Z^Win  Hamilton,  J.  H,  Horscht, 
Albert  M.  Lochman— 3. 

AU-egheny—Qo.  Supt.  Saml.  Hamilton— i. 

AtfHstfOnfr^Q.  S.  Bovard,  J.  D.  Orr-2. 

Berks— Dr,  Prank  R.  Bruuner,  Co.  Supt  E. 
M.  Rapp — 2. 

Blatr—'E.  A.  Feight,  Andrew  S.  Stayer— 2. 

Bradford ^hanley  Hughes,  E.  D.  Lewis— 2. 

Bucks— lluf(h  B.  Eastburn,  Wm.  W.  Harley, 
A.  H.  Kettelman.  Harvey  S.  Reel,  J.  N.  Rich- 
ards, Co.  Supt.  Wm.  H.  Slotter,  J.  K.  Wildman 
—7. 

CamdrtaS.  W.  Davis,  N.  S.  Gruge— 2. 

Cardan -John  H.  Thomas— r. 

Gp/*/r^— John  P.  Jackson,  Chas.  W,  Slack— 2. 


Ckester-^Jsmes  Allison,  Thos.  W.  Baldwin, 
Co.  Supt  P.P.  Bve,  Jesse K.  Cope,  Jos.  S.  Evans, 
Amos  G.  Gotwals,  H.  P.  Leister,  W.  H.  Lewis, 
Henry  Marshall,  Rev.  T.  R.  McDowell,  Dr. 
Granville  Prizer,  Isaac  Richards,  Isaac  Rich- 
ards, Susanna  F.  Savery,  Harry  Sloyer — 15. 

ClearJUld-C.  H.  Gudlander,  G.  W.  Weaver 
— 2. 

Columbia— J,  C.  Brown — i. 

Crawford— Qiiy  Supt  H.  V.  Hotchkiss  (Mead- 
ville)— I. 

Cumberland— J,  D.  Brehm,  J[.0.  Saxton— 2. 

DaupAin-James  A.  Bell,  Simon  S.  Bowman, 
Wm.  Howard  Day,  City  Supt  L.  O.  Fooae 
(Harrisburg),  City  Supt.  L.  E  McGiunes  (Steel- 
ton),  Co.  Supt  R.  M.  McNeal,  H.  H.  Rice,  C.  G. 
Shenk,  Wm.  H.  Smith,  City  Supt  H.  H.Weber 
(Middletown)— 10. 

Delattfare—lvasLC  P.  Garrett,  J.  Draper  Hud- 
dell,  Horace  P.  Green— 3. 

Erie—K.  B.  Arters,  G.  S.  Canning,  C,  H. 
Geiffer,  T.  M.  Morrison,  S.  D.  Ware— 5. 

Payeite^S,  D.  Woods. 

Franklin— John  A.  Leiders,  S.  H.  McKen- 
ney— 2. 

Indiana—^  Y.  Elder,  Thoe.  Heath,  J.  N. 
Langham — 3. 

Jefferson— \^,  C.  London— i. 

Lackawanna — C.  V.  Decker,  Thos.  Donnelly, 
W.  J.  Euiery,  Fred.  Keifer,  Edw.  Maclay,  Co. 
Supt  J.  C.  Taylor— 6. 

Lancaster— O,  W.  Bemtheizel,  Hon.  A.  W. 
Snader— 2. 

Lebanon— Henry  G.  Grittiuger,Geo.  K.  Horst, 
W.  H.  Smith,  Co.  Supt  Jno.  W.  Suoke— 4. 

Lehigh— -^^  W.  Bloss,  H.  H.  Herbst,  E.  F. 
Kuutz — 3. 

Luzerne— ^B&,  H.  Poster,  J.  A.  Opp— 2. 

Lycoming— 1,  E-  Callahan,  J.  R.  Flemming, 
G.  E.  Hagenbach — ^3. 

Mi0in—Udw\n  Spanogle,  W.  W.  Trout— 2. 

Montgomery— Qym^  H.  Caley,  Isaac  A. 
Cleaver,  Saml.  J.  Gamer,  Jos.  K.  Gotwals, 
Philip  L.  Jones,  Geo.  W.  Quigley— 6. 

Montour— Vf.  E.  Sanger— i. 

Northampton— 2,  E.  Kreidler,  H.  C.  LaBarre, 
E.  O.  Reyer— 3. 

Northumberland— "^m.  Dunn,  A.  S.  Hopner, 
Wm.  Lesher,  P.  A.  Roberts,  Wm.  F.  Shay,  Co. 
Supt  IraShipman— 6. 

Perry— Q.  E.  Beaver,  F.  A.  Fry,  Silas  Wright 

Philadelphia— K,  L.  Allen,  H.  H.  Hubbert, 
Jno.  P.  MacBean — ^3. 

Potter— Co,  Supt.  Anna  Bodler— 1. 

Schuylkill— Geo,  C.  DiefendeHcr,  Geo.  W. 
Kennedy,  J.  W.  Mertz,  Chas.  E.  Quail— 4. 

Snyder— Co.  Supt.  L.  C.  Bowersox,  A.  C.  Wil- 
liams, J.  S.  Yearick— 3. 

Somerset— C\itL&,  L.  Baltzer,  Rev.  E.  S.  Hasa- 
ler,  E.  L.  Kuepper— 3. 

Sullivan—'^,  L.  Jennings,  Maynard  J.  Phil- 
lips—2. 

Susquehanna— Ch^s,  C.  Pratt— i. 

7";Vv?"a— Thos.  J.  Davis— i. 

£/«iV?»— Horace  P.  Glover,  A.  M.  Wonder— a. 

Venango— C,  D.  Phipps— i. 

Washington --C.  T.  Dodd,  W.H.  Martin— 2, 

Wayne  -H.  W.  Larrabee— i. 

Westmoreland— Kev.  P.  Doerr,  E.  T.  Fox— 2, 

Wyoming— Tr9in\i  H.  Jarvis,  B.  W.  Lewis— 2. 

York-C.  G.  Eckert,  L.  M.  Rockey,  John  B. 
Scemmill,  J.Hamilton  Small,  W.R.  Williams— 5. 
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CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 


PROCKBDINGS  NINTH  ANNUAI.  SESSION,  HARRISBURG. 


THE  City,  Borough  and  Township 
Superintendents'  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  in  its  ninth  annual  conven- 
tion at  Harrisburg,  and  was  called  to 
order  at  lo  a.  m.  on  Thursday,  February 
28,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  High  School 
building,  by  President  George  J.  Luckey, 
of  Pittsburg. 

State  Superintendent  SchaefiFer  con- 
ducted the  devotional  exercises,  reading 
from  John  v.  24-29,  and  offering  prayer. 

The  roll  of  Superintendents  was  called 
by  the  Secretary,  Supt.  Hotchkiss,  of 
Meadville,  showing  29  members  present 
at  the  opening.  Others  were  subsequently 
added,  and  a  full  list  of  those  in  attend- 
ance is  appended  to  this  report. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Prof.  ly.  S.  Shimmell,  of  the  Harris- 
burg High  School,  made  the  address  of 
welcome  as  follows : 

I  was  a  member  of  this  Association  at  its 
first  convention.  There  were  chairs  enough 
in  Dr.  Waller's  ofiGlce  to  accommodate  all 
who  came,  there  were  topics  enoueh  to  go 
round  twice,  and  when  our  powder-horns 
were  empty  we  went  home.     [Laughter.] 

I  am  often  puzzled  to  know  why  there 
shonld  be  an  address  of  welcome  at  all.  It 
is  not  on  behalf  of  the  hotels  at  $2.50  a  day 
certainly.  Our  teaching  fraternity  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  honor  you  do  us  in  coming 
here  every  two  years;  and  knowing  vour 
purpose  to  influence  the  Assembly  ana  the 
Governor  in  favor  of  helpful  school  legisla- 


I  tion,  you  have  the  welcome  of  every  friend 
of  education  in  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  first  convention  of  Superintendents 
was  held  here  in  1854.  Petitions  were  pour- 
ing in  for  the  repeal  of  the  school  law  at  a 
rate  that  caused  consternation  amon?  the 
politicians.  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,  called  the  Su- 
perintendents together,  and  the  repeal  bill 
was  delayed  until  they  could  arrive  on  the 
ground;  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  House,  and  made  a  good  impression. 
Gov.  Pollock  assured  them  that  during  his 
administration  there  should  be  no  backward 
step,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

I  cite  this  history  because  danger  threat- 
ens us  now,  in  the  form  ot  reduction  of  ap- 
propriation. The  Governor's  message  says 
this  will  come  only  **  in  case  of  necessity;'* 
but  he  says  also  that  we  have  gone  **  far  be- 
yond other  States,"  appropriated  to  school 
purposes  an  **  undue  proportion  of  the  entire 
revenue."  I  do  not  of  course  dispute  the 
figures  he  gives,  but  attention  should  be 
called  to  some  related  facts.  He  cites  Mas- 
sachusetts as  giving  3  per  cent. ,  New  York 
15,  New  Jersey  13  (this  I  think  is  a  mistake), 
Ohio  26,  Illinois  26  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
revenue  for  school  purposes.  All  the  States 
named,  and  a  number  of  others,  have  a  per- 
manent school  fund,  which  we  have  not; 
and  taking  all  into  the  account  we  find  that 
New  Jersey  derives  40  per  cent,  of  her  school 
money  from  State  sources,  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania we  get  only  30  per  cent. — for  here 
about  70  per  cent,  of  our  school  expenditure 
is  provided  for  from  local  sources.  It  is  ob- 
viously fair,  instead  of  comparing  direct 
appropriation  with  entire  revenue,  to  com- 
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pare  amount  received  from  the  State  with 
amount  raised  by  local  taxation;  and  by  that 
comparison  we  find  that  20  States  receive  a 
larger  percentage  than  Pennsylvania  from 
State  sources.  Is  not  this  statement  a  better 
guide  in  determining  the  policy  of  appropri- 
ation, than  the  superficial  relation  of  direct 
appropriation  to  revenue  ? 

I  hope  you  Superintendents  will  be  able 
to  do  something  toward  influencincr  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  Governor  toward  friendli- 
ness to  the  former  appropriation.  I  think 
that  is  a  better  use  ot  money  than  to  multi- 
ply officers  on  the  Hill — they  need  only  a 
couple  of  watch- dogs  to  look  after  the  treas- 
ury night  and  day,  [Laughter.]  The  Gov- 
ernor is  a  friend  to  the  schools,  and  a  patron 
of  the  schools  of  the  c\ty\  and  I  think  when 
vou  call  on  him  he  will  say  as  Governor 
Pollock  did,  "There  shall  be  no  backward 
step  in  school  matters  in  this  administra- 
tion.*'    [Applause.] 

RESPONSE. 

Supt.  Lewis  A.  Beardsley,  of  Milton, 
made  the  following  reply  to  the  address 
of  welcome : 

There  is  one  thing  better  than  going  abroad 
—that  is,  coming  back.  We  have  gone 
north,  south,  east  and  west  in  our  alter- 
nate years  and  been  royally  entertained  by 
our  hosts  in  the  Smoky  City  and  the  Moun- 
tain City ;  but  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
come  back  to  the  hospitality  of  the  educa- 
tional people  of  Harnsbur^,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  can  hardlv  find  words  for  a  fitting  pre- 
lude to  a  profitable  session  of  serious  work- 
ers. We  are  not  here  for  a  holiday  nor  for 
any  personal  gain,  but  primarily  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  children,  the  homes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  cast  in  our  mite  toward 
the  further  evolution  of  an  organized  and 
distinct  science  of  education,  and  a  real 
teachers*  profession.  In  view  of  this,  per- 
haps no  other  bodj'  could  more  fitly  have 
been  invited  to  this  city  or  this  High  School 
building,  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
the  American  people  for  providing  for  the 
training  of  the  children  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  citizenship.  I  thank  you  for  the 
words  of  welcome,  on  behalf  of  those  present 
and  those  coming.     [Applause.] 

FADS. 

President  Luckey  then  delivered  his  in- 
augural address  on  *'Fads,*'  as  follows  : 

Were  we  to  consult  a  dictionary  published 
not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  we  would 
look  in  vain  for  the  word  ••fad."  But  it 
finds  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  later  issues, 
proving  it  to  be  a  product  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  truly 
it  is  like  the  times  that  have  called  it  into 
being,  short,  concise,  and  to  the  point. 
Webster  defines  it  as  a  hobby,  a  freak,  a 
whim.  There  was  a  time  when  people  talked 
of  hobbies y  and  criticised  the  favorite  nag 


their  neighbor  chose  to  ride,  regarding  them 
favorably  or  unfavorably  according  to  the 
sympathy  they  had  for  the  subject  thus 
mounted;  but  now  we  have  dropped  that 
word  and  talk  of  fads.  And  yet  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  terms  hobby  and  fad. 
A  hobby  is  an  individual  possession,  a  fad 
has  many  favorites.  A  hobby  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  one,  the  fad  attaches  to  itself  the 
many  for  a  time. 

Now,  although  the  term  is  recent,  the  idea 
it  represents  is  as  old  as  the  race.  Fads 
have  confined  themselves  to  no  particular 
epoch,  to  no  special  condition  of  society,  to 
no  separate  department  of  thought  or  action, 
but  under  one  guise  or  another,  have  existed 
in  all  ages,  found  followers  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  have  invaded  all  realms,  art, 
literature,  science,  religion  and  education. 
Indeed,  a  fad  is  like  a  bad  case  of  measles, 
it  must  run  its  course  before  the  patient  may 
discard  it  to  take  up  another  ill  to  which 
flesh  is  heir. 

The  fad  may  be  the  fad  religious— when 
its  victim  takes  some  phase  of  sacred  truth, 
and  weaves  about  it  such  logical  fancies  as 
gain  the  interest  of  one  here  and  one  there 
of  the  passiner  throng  on  the  world's  high- 
way— and  who,  like  the  Athenians  and 
strangers  of  old,  **  spent  their  time  in  no- 
thing else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing.'*  And  from  time  immemorial 
there  have  been  those  who  have  stepped 
aside  from  the  beaten  path  of  religious  faith 
to  talk  and  preach  some  new  doctrine,  to  as- 
sert that  the  old  faiths  are  all  wrong,  that 
the  fathers  were  mistaken  and  that  a  new 
light  has  flashed  upon  the  world,  and  that 
the  way  to  salvation  is  by  a  new  path  lately 
discovered.  The  old  road,  they  said,  was 
hard  and  difficult  to  travel;  the  new  one, 
which  they  had  discovered,  was  an  easy 
pathway,  straight  and  easy  of  access.  The 
mile  posts  on  the  old  road  were  dim  and 
uncertain  of  location,  while  the  guide-posts 
of  the  new  path  were  bright  and  shining 
like  the  sun. 

The  Art  fad.  How  many  of  those  who 
pose  before  pictures  in  our  art  galleries,  with 
that  rapt,  critical  or  knowing  look,  do  you 
suppose,  know  a  tenth  of  what  they  affect  to 
know  about  the  laws  that  govern  art  ?  They 
have  a  few  choice  phrases  on  their  tongue, 
can  bring  in  such  words  as  technique,  per- 
spective, impressionist,  nature,  finish,  color- 
ing, designs,  etc.,  but  for  all  that  are  as 
ignorant  ot  the  subject  as  the  child  who  wor- 
ships art  in  the  rude  caricatures  he  scrawls 
on  his  slate.  But  it's  the  thing;  he  has 
caught  the  right  way  to  do  it,  the  right  turn 
of  the  head  and  closing  of  the  eye  with 
which  to  view  it,  and  he,  with  his  fellow 
fadders,  give  a  tone  of  culture  to  their  par- 
ticular set,  and  to  their  time,  and  move  a 
very  little  along  a  small  cog  in  the  wheel  of 
progress  to  high  art. 

Then  there  are  fads  in  the  healer's  art. 
One  leader  with  his  ardent  disciples,  curing 
all  ills  by  water — ^water  only,  hot  or  cold  ; 
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another  by  diet;  another  by  exercise,  and  so 
on — ^the  electric  shock,  blue  glass  rays,  mes- 
merism, hypnotism,  the  mind  cure,  massage 
treatment,  walks  barefooted  in  the  dew — all 
have  had  their  day,  their  influence,  and 
stepped  down  from  the  stage  on  which  they 
played  their  part,  to  leave  their  place  for  the 
next  idea  that  shall  attach  itself  to  some 
whimsical  brain. 

Then  there  is  the  fad  in  which  certain 
authors,  or  certain  classes  of  books  for  a  time 
claim  the  undivided  attention  of  the  reading 
public.  A  recent  publication  secures  some 
literary  critic's  notice,  a  few  newspaper 
comments  upon  it,  and  then  the  reading  of 
it  becomes  the  rage.  Not  to  have  read  '*  Quo 
Vadis,"  when  it  had  its  little  hour  of  fame, 
was  next  to  never  having  heard  of  the  **  De- 
claration of  Independence."  And  not  to  be 
behind  in  such  a  way,  people  who  in  calmer 
moods  would  have  hurled  the  book  from 
them  in  sheer  disgust,  went  carefully 
through  page  after  page  of  the  stuff,  even 
using  hours  of  sleep  in  order  to  be  able  to 
discuss  its  questionable  merits  with  some 
fresh  admirer. 

The  fads  of  fashion !  Their  name  is  legion 
— and  being  what  they  are,  would  take  an 
abler  tongue  to  discuss  them. 

But  the  fad  of  all  fads  is  the  educational 
fad.  From  the  first  dawn  of  history,  there 
have  been  the  originators  of  fads  in  this  line, 
who  have  had  their  brief  day  of  supremacy, 
their  waning  powers,  and  at  last  tneir  total 
eclipse. 

Tne  fad  of  the  old  loe  school-house,  when 
the  three  R*s  comprised  the  curriculum,  was 
that  of  the  birch  and  ferule,  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  mental  and  moral  defects  ; 
and  we  to- day  look  back  with  pity  on  the 
struggling  geniuses  who  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling drank  or  rather  sipped  from  the  not 
overflowing  fountain  oi  knowledge.  The 
pedagogue  who  raved  over  his  views  of 
how  arithmetic  should  be  taught,  and  the 
new  methods  of  teaching  geography  and 
history,  was  followed  hard  after  by  the  lan- 
guage fiend,  the  spelling  crank,  the  diagram 
maker  ;  and  they  in  turn  gave  place  to 
others  who  thought  that  the  only  salvation 
lay  in  their  methods,while  yet  others  claimed 
that  their  way  and  theirs  only  could  unlock 
the  gate  of  knowledge  and  turn  into  broad 
pastures  of  learning  the  youth  who  brows- 
ing so  luxuriously  could  not  do  else  but 
grow  up  into  intellectual  giants.  All  of 
these  things  are  not  in  themselves  bad,  but 
the  evil  lies  in  making  of  the  fads,  in  con- 
sidering them  the  *'summum  bonum"  and 
relegating  all  else  in  the  curriculum  to  an 
inferior  place. 

Have  we  fads  to-day  in  the  educational 
field?  Well,  yes,  several.  There  are  those 
who  wish  to  turn  the  public  school  curri- 
culum upside  down.  The  reading  and  tell- 
ing of  myth  and  fable  which  gave  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  litle  ones  that  have  gone  be- 
fore us  have  been  crowded  out,  to  make 
room  in  the  primary  department  for  the 


teaching  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Anatomy,. 
Mineralogy  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy. Linnaeus,  Humboldt,  Hugh  Miller  and 
Agassiz  deferred  the  study  of  these  subjects 
until  mature  life,  little  dreaming  of  the 
great  loss  they  had  sustained  by  not  having 
given  their  infant  years  to  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  these  subjects  instead  of 
wasting  the  precious  years  of  childhood  in 
reading  the  foolish  fables  of  iEsop  or  the 
uninteresting  stories  of  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen. 

**Well,  Johnnie,'*  said  his  aunt  to  her 
seven  year  old  nephew,  •*  have  you  been  en- 
joying yourself  at  skating  this  winter?" 
**0h,  no!"  said  Johnnie,  '*I  have  no  time  to 
skate:  our  class  is  studying  migratory  and 
non-mieratory  birds,  hibernation,  prehen- 
sion and  digestion  of  food. "  '  *  How  are  you 
getting  along?'*  said  the  aunt.  '* Fairly 
well,"  said  John,  **  Prof.  Smith  permits  me 
to  use  his  library  in  Natural  History,  and 
Dr.  Scott  has  given  me  the  use  of  his  medi- 
cal library,  and  next  year  when  I  take  up 
chemistry  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
has  promised  me  the  use  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  if  the  nurse  can  get  time  to 
take  me  over." 

These  theorists  and  visionaries  '*have 
stolen  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil 
in."  That  which  is  the  most  unnatural 
thine  in  the  world  they  call  Nature  Study. 

Who  will  dare  to  assert  that  it  is  natural 
for  a  child  before  he  has  acquired  a  vocabu- 
lary to  spend  his  time  investigating  the 
mysteries  of  nature  ?  Who  will  say  that  it  is 
natural  for  a  child  to  turn  from  myth  and 
fable  to  study  geological  formations  ?  Who 
will  dare  to  say  that  it  is  natural  for  a  child 
to  be  attracted  from  the  beauty  of  a  flower, 
from  its  color  and  shade,  to  analyze  it  and 
talk  of  corolla,  calyx,  sepal,  hilum,  mi- 
cropile  ? 

Under  the  head  of  nature  study  all  that 
had  been  gained  by  thoughtful  educators  in 
planning  to  make  observation  of  ur*ure  a 
strong  point  in  primary  education  has  been 
lost.  Instead  ot  placing  before  the  child  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  teaching  him  to  ob- 
serve and  love  its  grandeur  and  varied 
forms,  his  young  blood  has  been  chilled  by 
requiring  him  to  talk  and  tell  of  the  dry  de- 
tails, which  parrot-like  he  learns  and  recites. 
It  is  natural  to  hear  the  child  say,  *'0h, 
look  at  the  beautiful  flower  with  its  delicate 
leaves  and  beautiful  colors!"  "See  that 
lovely  butterfly  !  oh,  how  I  would  like  to 
have  it !  to  hold  it,  to  take  it  home!" 
**  Oh!  listen  to  the  sweet  song  of  that  bird 
upon  the  limb  !  He  is  no  doubt  calling 
his  mate  that  they  may  join  in  the  building 
of  their  nest.  How  I  would  like  to  know 
what  he  is  saying  !"  All  this  is  of  interest 
to  the*  child  and  gives  play  to  his  imagina- 
tion. This  is  observation  of  nature,  and  not 
'  *  Nature  Study .' '  Turn  to  the  other  side  of 
this  question,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  it 
natural  for  the  child  to  say,  "Here  is  a 
flower;  notice  the  calyx  on  the  outside,,  and 
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by  opening  it,  you  will  find  the  cotyledons, 
the  corolla  and  the  embryo."  Is  it  natural 
to  hear  a  child  say,  **That  bird  belongs  to 
the  migratory  class,  and  that  other  to  the 
hibernating  class  ?" 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  evils  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  come  from  man's  disposition  to 
study  nature  instead  of  to  observe  nature. 
1 1  Eve  had  been  satisfied  to  admire  the  apple 
as  it  swayed  to  and  fro  among  the  green 
leaves  of  the  garden  tree;  had  she  been  con- 
tent to  observe  the  form,  the  color,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  swinein?  fruit,  and  only  called 
the  attention  of  her  lie^e  lord  to  these  mani- 
fest beauties,  all  would  have  been  well.  But 
she  wanted  to  study  nature,  she  wished  to 
analyze  the  apple;  she  wished  to  count  the 
seeds,  to  see  their  cblor,  and  find  out  how  it 
it  germinated.  Adam  at  first  was  not  inter- 
ested in  nature  study;  but  Bve  was  a  fasci- 
nating teacher,  and  Adam  adoi>ted  her 
course  of  study,  and  all  mankind  was 
ruined. 

So  far  the  primaty  schools  have  had  to 
stand  the  experiments  of  these  faddists,  and 
unless  the  good  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple gets  again  into  the  ascendancy  all  grades 
will  be  included  in  their  slimy  grasp,  and 
ere  long  Darwin  on  Species  and  Herbert 
Spencer's  First  Principles  will  be  recom- 
mended as  Kindergarten  text-books. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville:  I  was 
told  that  I  should  not  be  expected  to  make 
a  set  speech  ;  and  as  I  could  not  tell 
whether  the  President  would  talk  about 
bis  own  fads  or  other  people's  [laughter], 
I  did  not  know  what  side  to  take.  So  far 
as  the  paper  is  concerned,  I  agree  with 
all  he  says,  but  I  would  have  liked  to 
hear  something  of  the  fads  he  practiced 
in  his  younger  days.  It  is  true  that 
teachers,  and  especially  Superintendents, 
have  the  greatest  field  for  this  crop,  and 
cultivate  it  more  than  any  other  class  of 
people.  Having  the  innocent  children  to 
work  upon,  it  is  easier  to  try  these 
schemes  than  to  go  down  to  hard  work  and 
teach  something  useful.  We  have  all 
sorts  of  language  fads,  yet  we  hear  every- 
where forms  of  speech  that  prove  **  Eng- 
lish as  She  is  Spoke  "  was  no  exaggera- 
tion. Then  we  are  told  that  the  first 
thing  is  to  teach  expression  of  ideas — 
before  we  have  given  any  material  to 
work  upon.  The  particular  fad  with  us 
for  a  few  months  has  been  vertical  writ- 
ing; people  tell  us  the  children's  back- 
bones are  all  out  of  shape  from  slant 
writing,  and  vertical  will  straighten  them 
up.  [Laughter.]  Then  there  is  the 
scheme  of  teaching  children  to  pronounce 
XfiXin  "weeny,  weedy,  weeky:'*  when 
only  five  per  cent,  get  to  High  School  at 
all,  and  get  a  little  course  in  Latin  to 


strengthen  their  English,  and  of  these 
again  only  five  per  cent,  get  to  college, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  force  upon  them 
this  abominable  pronunciation  which  we 
are  told  (without  any  evidence)  the  old 
Romans  used  in  their  own  language.  We 
might  as  well  say  "Weak  winegar  is 
wery  good  wittles."  [Laughter.]  Let 
us  protect  at  least  the  95  per  cent,  in  pro- 
nouncing Latin  as  English-speaking  peo- 
ple ought;  and  if  the  5  per  cent,  must  be 
taught  the  other  way  to  suit  the  college 
fad,  let  it  be  done  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves. Then  we  have  **  child  study :  " 
the  President  did  not  mention  that  in  his 
paper,  but  I  understand  it  is  creating 
much  interest  in  his  region  just  now. 
There  is  no  teacher  in  any  school  who 
has  not  some  idea,  some  judgment  as  to 
the  standing  and  capacity  of  a  child. 
When  I  take  a  new  pupil  to  a  school,  tiie 
teacher '  *  takes  him  in, "  gauges  his  status, 
and  in  a  few  days  can  give  me  a  close  es- 
timate of  the  time  it  will  take  for  that 
child  to  reach  a  given  grade.  So  much 
can  and  does  every  teacher  who  is  worth 
anything  do  in  the  line  of  child  study 
every  day,  and  without  going  through 
the  process  of  taking  the  child's  brain 
apart,  as  illustrated  in  some  of  the  maga- 
zine articles.  [Laughter.]  These  follies 
have  their  day  and  disappear — ^perhaps 
he  was  right  who  derives  fad  fromya^ — 
because  they  fade  away  directly.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.] 

Supt.  Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon: 
While  opposed  to  fads  to  a  certain  extent, 
I  believe  any  agitation  is  better  than 
stagnation,  and  out  of  these  extravagances 
we  may  generally  get  some  truth.  No 
doubt  many  things  are  taught  that  should 
not  be,  and  many  better  things  neglected; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  study  of  the  mind 
and  nervous  system  is  likely  to  be  most 
useful,  and  that  scientific  work  along  that 
line  must  result  in  good. 

Supt.  A.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville :  I 
approve  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 
paper  and  in  the  discussion;  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  it  is  the  same  spirit  which 
leads  one  person  to  one  extreme  and  an- 
other to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  temperament.  We  must 
learn  to  look  at  things  from  both  sides; 
not  to  discourage  the  new  thing  nor  wor- 
ship the  old,  but  to  find  the  sensible 
middle  ground.    [Applause.] 

Supt.  E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford  :  I  think 
good  comes  out  of  all  these  fads.  All 
the  reformers  from  Pestalozzi  down  were 
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regarded  as  "faddists'*  or  ** cranks." 
Rousseau's  famous  Emile  says  children 
should  not  go  to  school  before  twelve. 
We  need  not  follow  even  great  men  all 
the  way.  Something  was  said  about 
teaching  botanical  terms  ;  I  believe  it  is 
well  to  teach  the  proper  names  of  things, 
the  parts  of  a  flower  for  instance,  and  en- 
large the  vocabulary  of  the  child  early. 
I  disagree  totally  with  what  has  been 
said  about  vertical  writing;  it  was  in  use 
80  years  ago,  has  been  used  50  years  in 
Germany — that  is  a  rather  old  **  fad  *' — 
and  has  never  been  discarded  anywhere. 
Child  study  and  observation,  with  appli- 
cation of  common  sense,  are  greatly 
needed. 

Supt.  F.  R.  Hall,  Washington  county: 
'*  Pad"  generally  means  something  new, 
something  not  understood,  a  progressive 
idea.  When  we  once  master  the  idea, 
we  have  a  method  instead  of  the  fad. 
Many  of  the  failures  are  due  to  lack  of 
understanding.  Of  course  some  run  into 
extremes  in  all  directions,  but  we  could 
hardly  get  along  without  the  fads  and 
faddists. 

State  Supt.  Schae£fer:  One  of  the  ideas 
I  picked  up  at  Columbus  last  week  to 
bring  home  to  Pennsylvania,  was  from 
the  Superintendent  of  a  western  city  who 
said  there  were  in  his  town  nineteen 
women's  clubs,  each  of  which  evolved  a 
new  fad  about  once  a  year.  This  year 
their  scheme  was  to  improve  the  English 
of  the  school  children ;  and  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  interview  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  listened  to  them,  and  suggested 
that  as  the  teachers  could  only  regulate 
the  language  used  in  school  hours,  the 
women's  clubs  should  take  charge  of  the 
language  in  the  homes  and  on  the  streets, 
and  between  them  the  matter  would  be 
attended  to.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Vice-President  W.  W.  Rupert  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Canon,  Newcastle:  I  dis- 
agree with  the  speaker  who  raised  the 
question  of  Latin  pronunciation.  We 
ought  not  to  place  ourselves  in  opposition 
to  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  college  men 
who  are  experts  on  the  matter,  if  there 
be  such. 

Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Reading:  The  body 
will  hardly  make  any  such  declaration, 
and  the  sentiment  of  one  should  not  be 
taken  as  that  of  all.  I  must  disagree 
with  the  President  on  the  apple  question; 
his  vivid  description  of  the  occurrence 
sounds  like  an  eye-witness,  but  he  is  too 


young  to  have  been  the  third  party  in  the 
transaction.  [Laughter.]  Child  study, 
or  observation,  classified  and  applied  as 
science,  must  be  helpful,  and  has  been 
with  skillful  teachers.  Lessons  in  natural 
science  are  more  interesting  as  well  as 
more  useful  than  the  dead  routine  of  the 
older  text-book?.  The  child  follows 
vegetable  life  from  the  embryo  to  the 
growing  plant  with  delight  and  profit. 
[Applause.] 

Supt.  John  W.  Griffiths,  Nanticoke:  I 
have  been  converted  to  the  vertical  writ-' 
ing  by  the  improved  results.  As  to  the 
Latin  pronunciation,  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  weight  to  expert  knowledge,  and 
most  of  the  college  men  say  the  Continen- 
tal method  works  best. 

Supt.  Cleaver:  Have  we  any  assurance 
that  the  Romans  pronounced  their  lan- 
guage in  that  way  ?  Will  Dr.  SchaeflFer 
give  us  some  light  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Schae£fer:  Twenty- five  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  professor  of  Latin,  I  worked 
up  this  question,  and  found  in  the  two 
volumes  of  Corssen's  Ueber  die  Betonung 
und  Aussprache  der  Laieinisthen  Sprache 
about  all  the  information  in  reference  to 
the  basal  facts.  The  Roman  method 
difiers  from  what  is  called  the  Continen- 
tal ;  the  Continental  was  started  by 
Reuchlin  as  a  kind  of  joke,  but  passed 
into  the  schools  and  was  adopted  by  many 
— nobody  talks  that  now.  While  Dr. 
March  advocates  the  English  method, 
and  Lafayette  approves,  and  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  is  compelled  to 
bow  to  the  opinion  of  that  great  philolo- 
gist, no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  standing 
on  that  side.  In  my  time,  some  30  per 
cent,  of  the  colleges  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  method;  now  probably 
90  per  cent,  follow  it. 

Supt.  Patterson:  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Romans  pronounced;  I  know  we  are 
bothered  with  changing  from  what  we 
were  taught,  but  I  suppose  we'll  have  to 
go  through  it.  As  to  the  vertical  writ- 
ing, I  remember  in  my  school  days  a 
Yankee  came  round  one  winter  and  taught 
us  such  a  system  for  fifty  cents  a  head; 
and  next  year  another  came  and  taught 
us  the  German  angular  style  for  the  same 
price.     [Laughter.] 

Supt.  Morrow,  Allegheny  City:  So  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  won't  go  through 
the  Latin  agony.  Harkness  says  there 
has  been  no  universal  or  standard  pro- 
nunciation —  every  country  has  pro- 
nounced Latin  its  own  way — why  should 
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not  we  Americans  have  our  way  too? 
[Laughter.]  As  to  nature"  studj',  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  President  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  commonly  called 
**  nature  study  *'  and  observation  of  nature, 
which  latter  he  approves,  while  he  objects 
to  our  attempting  to  teach  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  But  if  you  listen  to  some 
people's  teaching,  you  would  be  inclined 
to  object  to  the  whole  thing.  [Laughter.] 

Supt.  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon:  Are  we 
not  ourselves  following  a  fad  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  Latin  pronunciation?  No 
doubt,  like  all  other  languages,  the  pro- 
nunciation changed  with  the  period.  The 
pronunciation  of  English  has  changed,  is 
changing:  for  instance,  most  of  us  here 
say  pro'gram  in  a  way  that  no  dictionary 
authorizes. 

On  motion,  the  next  order  of  business 
was  taken  up. 

TEACHERS*  MEETINGS  AND  GRADE 
CONFERENCES. 

Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton,  read  a 
paper  on  **The  General  Teachers*  Meet- 
ing and  Grade  Conference  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,'* as  follows  : 

THE  GENERAL  TEACHERS*  MEETING  AND 

THE  GRADE  CONFERENCE  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  paper  is  more  in  the  natare  of  a  re- 
port than  of  the  discussion  of  a  subject.  Its 
preparation  was  brought  about  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  When  its  author  or  rather 
its  compiler  was  planning  for  his  teachers* 
meetings  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year,  this  question  occurred  to  him  as 
it  had  often  occurred  to  him  before:  How 
do  the  other  superintendents  of  the  State 
conduct  their  teachers'  meetings  ?  The  data 
from  which  to  formulate  an  answer  was  not 
at  hand,  nor  was  it  obtainable  from  any 
records  either  state  or  national.  There  re- 
mained but  one  means  of  securing  the  cov- 
eted information,  and  that  was  to  follow  the 
maximum  of  the  methodical  old  pedagogue, 
Roger  Ascham,  *'If  you  wish  to  know, 
inquire."  Accordingly  a  circular  letter  oif 
inquiry  was  mailed  to  every  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendent  in  the  State. 

Knowing  full  well,  by  experience,  that 
the  time  and  energy  of  superintendents  are 
frequently  taxed  in  responding  to  the  many 
inquiries'that  come  to  them  along  various 
lines,  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that  this 
method  of  procedure  was  undertaken.  As 
a  partial  compensation,  however,  for  the 
trouble  involved,  the  promise  was  made 
that  all  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vestigation, in  some  form  or  other.  To  the 
sixty  odd  letters  sent  out,  more  than  forty 
responses  were  received,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  information  obtained  was 


most  satisfactory.  The  most  perplexing^ 
problem  connected  with  the  whole  matter 
was  how  best  to  fulfill  the  promise  made  in 
the  circular  letter,  that  all  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  obtained.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  rash  promise  maker,  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  this  convention  came  to 
his  rescue  and  furnished  a  solution,  by  plac- 
ing this  topic  on  the  programme  for  discus- 
sion. 

Believing  that  an  attempt  at  the  summar- 
izing of  statistics,  or  even  an  effort  in  the 
direction  of  the  generalization  of  the  facts 
obtained,  would  not  be  the  most  profitable, 
the  paper  attempts  but  little  more  than  that 
of  giving,  in  as  brief  form  as  possible,  some 
of  the  in  formation  received .  The  conditions 
in  a  state  so  extended  as  ours,  are  so  varied 
that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  ex- 
pect anything  approaching  uniformity  in 
the  management  of  teachers'  meetings. 
Superintendent  A  with  his  twenty- five  hun- 
dred teachers,  has  quite  a  different  work  on 
his  hands  than  has  Superintendent  B,  who 
has  but  twenty-five  teachers.  Notwith- 
standing these  varied  circumstances,  the 
underlying  principles  in  educational  work 
are  the  same,  ana  the  ends  io  be  attained 
differ  but  little.  Circumstances  modify 
methods  more  than  they  do  principles  and 
aims. 

The  practices  and  experiences  of  the  dif- 
ferent superintendents  are  given  in  a  con- 
densed form,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  were  pro- 
pounded : 

I.  What  and  how  frequently  are  general 
teachers'  meetings  held  t 

Half  of  the  Superintendents,  heard  from, 
hold  their  general  meetings  monthly,  and 
one-fourth  of  them  semi-monthly.  Of  the 
remainder,  a  few  have  three  or  four  meetings 
during  the  term  and  a  few  have  bi-monthly 
meetings.  One  city  has  a  meeting  every 
three  weeks,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
weekly  meetings  are  held.  The  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  older  superintendents  is 
to  decrease  the  number  of  meetings  and  to 
intensify  their  character.  In  a  few  cases, 
no  general  meetings  are  held,  other  than 
the  annual  Institute;  the  entire  energies  in 
this  direction  being  devoted  to  the  grade 
conference.  The  prevailing  practice  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  is  that  of  having  the  entire 
corps  of  teachers  meet  in  a  body,  for  work  of 
a  general  character.  After  a  period  or  two 
spent  in  this  manner,  they  separate  and 
meet  in  conferences  doing  special  grade 
work. 

Several  superintendents  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  suitable  time  to  hold 
the  general  meeting.  The  teachers  are  in- 
terested along  so  many  lines  of  activity, 
that  it  is  difficut  to  hit  upon  a  time  that 
will  suit  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  them .  By 
far  the  greater  number,  are  held  on  Satur- 
day, and  yet  evening  meetings  are  increas- 
ing in  popularity  with  many  teachers.     One 
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superintendent,  whose  general  meetings  are 
held  semi-monthly,  tried  the  experiment  of 
alternating  an  evening  meeting  with  a  Sat- 
urday meeting,  but  the  plan  was  not  pro- 
nounced a  success.  Some  superintendents, 
who  hold  meetings  at  regular  intervals, 
issue  a  schedule  of  dates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  and  then  endeavor  to  impress 
upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing those  dates  clear.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  there  is  but  little  diflSculty  in  se- 
curing prompt  and  regular  attendance. 

2.  What  preparation  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers is  made  for  these  meetings?  Do  they 
pursue  a  prescribed  line  of  reading  ?  If  so, 
what  are  they  reading  this  term  ? 

In  more  than  half  of  the  schools  reported, 
a  prescribed  line  of  reading  of  some  charac- 
ter is  pursued.  In  several  of  the  cities 
where  tnere  is  no  definite  course  of  reading 
followed,  the  teachers  do  considerable  in  the 
line  of  the  investigation  of  topics,  and  the 
preparation  of  papers.  In  some  cities  where 
the  teachers  are  not  reading  regularly  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  many 
of  them  are  doing  systematic  reading  along 
other  lines.  Literary  clubs,  reading  circles 
and  other  organizations  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter are  being  utilized.  In  other  localities 
definite  courses  of  study  are  being  followed 
at  some  of  our  universities  and  colleges. 
This  is  particularly  true,  where  teachers  are 
situated  within  close  proximity  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  Univiefsity  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  teachers'  courses  are  offered. 

Among  the  works  and  periodicals  that  are 
being  read  as  a  basis  of  the  work  in  the 
teachers*  meetings  of  the  State  this  term,  are 
the  following:  Payne's  Lectures  on  Teach- 
ing, White's  Pedagogy,  White's  School 
Management,  Painter's  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Gordy's  Psychology,  James'  Psychol- 
ogy* Tompkins'  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture, 
Donaldson's  Growth  of  the  Brain,  Putnam's 
Psychology,  Quick's  Educational  Reform- 
ers, Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Warner's  The 
Study  of  Children,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Macbeth,  Goethe's  Faust,  Works  on  Amer- 
ican Literature,  The  Northwestern  Monthly, 
Educational  Foundations,  Roark's  Psychol- 
ogy. 

The  list  indicates  that  the  prescribed  read- 
ing is  along  both  professional  and  culture 
lines,  the  greater  proportion  of  it  being  pro- 
fessional in  character.  There  are  a  number 
of  the  superintendents,  however,  who  ex- 
press great  faith  in  the  cultural  phase  of 
teachers'  meetings.  In  the  language  of  one 
of  them,  **  Teachers  need  enrichment  of  life 
more  than  profound  scholarship,  and  I  know 
of  no  way  by  which  they  can  be  better 
brought  into  the  possession  of  the  great  ex- 
periences of  life  and  the  truths  that  enrich 
life  than  by  the  sympathetic  story  as  found 
in  literature  of  the  highest  grade."  This 
same  Superintendent  read  with  his  teachers, 
last  term,  in  a  critical  an'l  interpretative 
way    **  Silas  Marner,"   "The  Great  Stone 


Face,"  **The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.'»  etc. 
This  term  they  are  reading  in  connection 
with  their  professional  work  Goethe's 
'•  Faust."  It  is  believed  that  these  cultural 
studies  serve  as  a  tonic  in  preparing  teach- 
ers for  the  professional  side  of  their  work. 
Another  superintendent  makes  a  portion  of 
his  programme  professional  in  character 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  some  American  author.  Two 
other  superintendents  pursue  a  similar  plan, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  making  a 
critical  study  of  **  Macbeth,"  **The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  etc.,  instead  of  the  study 
of  an  American  author.  In  a  few  localities 
the  cultural  phase  is  c  .rried  out  through  the 
critical  study  and  the  memorizing  of  stand- 
ard poems.  In  two  boroughs,  teachers* 
Shakespeare  clubs  have  been  formed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  Their 
meetings,  of  course,  do  not  take  the  place 
of  the  meetings  for  professional  work.  One 
borough  has  made  the  visitation  to  some 
literary  shrine  the  basis  for  work  along  this 
line.  For  example,  a  visit  to  Cedarcroft 
was  followed  by  a  critical  study  of  Bayard 
Taylor. 

In  but  few  instances  is  the  teachers* 
meeting  utilized  to  give  instruction  prepar- 
atory to  an  examination.  As  a  rule  super- 
intendents are  encouraging  teachers  to  read 
along  the  lines  of  their  greatest  need,  what- 
ever that  may  be. 

3.  Do  teachers  prepare  to  read  papers  on 
assigned  subjects  1  If  so,  are  these  subjects 
for  general  culture  or  are  they  professional 
in  their  character  ? 

Four- fifths  of  the  superintendents  report 
the  preparation  of  papers  on  the  part  oi 
teachers.  One  superintendent  states  that 
his  teachers  do  not  read  papers,  but  they 
make  preparation,  and  speak  without  the 
use  of  manuscript.  Several  ot  the  superin- 
tendents emphasize  the  thought  that  papers 
should  never  be  required  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  having  papers.  There  always  should 
be  some  definite  end  in  view  in  assigning 
them.  In  this  connection  a  few  suggestive 
programmes  are  submitted,  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  definiteness  of  purpose  in  assigning 
work  for  a  teachers'  meeting.  One  superin- 
tendent discovered  that  his  teachers  were 
disposed  to  be  too  **blue"  in  their  work, 
and  too  little  inclined  to  look  for  the  pleas- 
ures in  the  different  phases  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly he  assigned  a  series  of  five-miuute 
papers  to  be  presented  at  the  teachers'  meet- 
ing. Among  the  subjects  were  these:  'The 
Joy  that  comes  from  Association  with  Chil- 
dren; "  the  "Pleasures  that  Ellen  M.  Cyr 
provided  for,  when  she  wrote  her  Second 
Reader;"  the  '* Voice  of  Gladness  of  the 
Flowers,  studied  in  Sixth  Year;"  *' Pleas- 
ures of  the  study  of  *The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal; '  "  the  **  Pleasure  in  Seventh  Year 
Music;"  the  '*  Pleasure  in  the  Study  of 
*  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History;'  " 
"  Fourth  Year  Drawing  as  a  Source  of  Pleas- 
ure, Now  and  Hereafter;"  the  **  Pleasures 
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of  First  Year,  Growing  out  of  the  Imagina- 
tive Power  of  Children;'*  the  **  Incentives 
and  Inspirations  Growing  out  of  High 
School  Duties  and  Associations.*' 

Another  superintendent,  becoming  con- 
vinced that  not  sufficient  attention  was  be- 
ing paid  to  memory  training  in  his  schools, 
assigned  these  subjects,  for  papers,  to  be 
read  and  discussed  at  his  next  teachers' 
meeting.  **The  Educational  Value  of  a 
Good  Memory;"  ** What  to  Memorize;" 
**  Methods  in  Memorjr  Work." 

A  superintendent  in  one  of  our  larger 
cities,  who  practices  the  principle  of  definitc- 
ness,  and  who  believes  as  ne  says,  that 
"  the  teacher  sympathizes  most  keenly  with 
her  pupils,  and  teaches  best,  who  is  herself 
a  student,"  assigned  the  following  work  in 
Nature  Study  to  his  advanced  primary  grade 
at  its  last  meeting:  **  Nature  Study  for 
January;"  "Forms  of  Water;"  ** Color  in 
Nature." 

4.  Is  outside  assistance  ever  secured  for 
these  general  meetings  "i  If  so,  are  the  ex- 
penses met  by  the  Board  of  Control  or  by 
the  teachers  themselves  ? 

Assistance  from  outside  is  secured  in 
about  half  of  the  schools  reported.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  where  this  is  done, 
this  assistance  is  incidental  rather  than 
regular.  Cities  and  boroughs,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
are  particularly  favored  in  this  resjject,  and 
they  usually  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  assistance  from  the  facul- 
ties of  these  institutions.  Where  there  has 
been  expense  connected  with  such  assist- 
ance, various  methods  of  meeting  it  have 
been  employed.  In  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  cases  the  teachers  have  made  themselves 
responsible.  The  Boards  of  Control  have 
been  sufficiently  liberal  in  several  instances 
to  assist,  particularly  where  the  expendi- 
ture is  large.  .At  least  one  Board  in  the 
State  meets  all  such  expenses,  and  in  turn 
demands  that  all  teachers  be  regular  in 
attendance  at  every  meeting  that  is  called. 
In  a  few  localities  the  superintendent  meets 
all  demands  through  a  process  of  mutual 
exchange, — "You  help  me  and  I'll  help 
you." 

5.  What  relation  does  the  superintendent 
sustain  to  these  meetings,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  assignment  of  work  and  the 
management  of  the  sessions  ? 

Three-fourths  of  the  superintendents  pre- 
pare the  programme  ana  preside.  A  few 
act  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
in  connection  with  their  duties  as  presiding 
officer,  and  one  or  two  appoint  a  committee 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  do  that 
work.  As  a  rule,  the  meetings  are  made  as 
informal  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  The  prevailing  custom  is  for  the 
superintendent  to  preside  at  the  general 
meetings.  If  at  the  close  of  these  meetings 
grade  conferences  are  placed  in  charge  of 
specially  designated  teachers,  grade  confer- 


ences that  are  not  held  in  connection 
with  the  general  meeting,  are  as  a  rule, 
presided  over  by  the  superintendent.  It 
IS  for  him  to  give  shape  and  direction  to 
the  exercises,  and  as  an  aid  in  this,  he  needs 
the  ear  and  the  assistance  of  his  teachers. 
Whether  he  be  in  the  chair  or  not,  it  remains 
for  him  to  assist,  or  direct  the  discussions, 
call  for  expressions  of  opinion,  etc. 

6.  When  and  how  frequently  are  grade 
conferences  held  ?  Are  they  ever  held  dur- 
ing school  hours  ? 

The  majority  of  superintendents  report 
that  grade  conferences  are  held  whenever, 
in  their  judgment,  they  are  needed.  In 
about  one- third  of  the  schools,  a  conference 
of  each  g^ade  is  held  once  a  month.  In  a 
less  number  of  cases,  they  are  held  semi- 
monthly, and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
weekly  meetings  of  each  grade  are  held. 
The  custom  prevails,  in  some  localities,  of 
holding  these  conferences  more  frequently 
in  the  beginning  of  the  term  than  toward 
the  close.  This  is  done  to  meet  the  de- 
mands brought  about  by  a  change  in  the 
course  of  studies,  or  perhaps  the  introduction 
of  a  new  method  of  presenting  a  subject, 
such  as  vertical  penmanship,  drawing,  etc 
In  a  few  boroughs  these  conferences  are  held 
before  the  opening  of  the  morning  session 
of  school.  To  this  the  objection  is  oflfr red 
that  it  prevents  teachers  from  going  to  their 
respective  rooms  in  sufficient  time  to  meet 
their  pupils.  Ten  superintendents  report 
that  their  conferences  are  held  partially  dur- 
ing school  hours.  The  grades  are  dismissed 
at  3:30  o'clock  and  the  meeting  continues 
till  about  5  o'clock.  This  custom  is  pre- 
valent where  visits  are  paid  to  class-rooms 
or  where  regular  class- drills  are  given. 

7.  To  what  extent  do  teachers  take  part 
in  these  conferences?  Are  class- drills  a 
feature  of  them  ? 

The  informal  character  of  th^se  meetings 
throughout  the  state  tends  to  bring  about  a 
common  result — that  of  the  great  majority 
of  teachers  taking  part,  either  by  asking 
questions  or  offering  suggestions.  This  is 
tne  one  of  the  many  meetings  teachers  at- 
tend that  brings  them  face  to  face  with  the 
opportunity  to  get  light  upon  their  own  pe- 
culiar difficulties.  Fifteen  of  the  superin- 
tendents report  occasional  class-drills  in 
connection  with  these  meetings.  These 
drills  have  a  place  in  the  work,  when  they 
are  used  to  illustrate  a  principle  or  a  method, 
but  never  when  they  are  *•  fix? d  up  for  the 
occasion . "  In  some  cities  teachers  have  the 
privilege  of  systematic  visitation,  which  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  observation  under 
conditions  usally  superior  to  formal  class- 
drills. 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  prime  quali- 
ties of  a  successful  teachers'  meeting  ? 

The  answers  are  varied,  comprehensive 
and  suggestive.  We  quote  several  of  them: 
**The  superintendent  is  to  the  teachers' 
meeting,  what  the  teacher  is  to  the  school;" 
'*The  superintendent  must  have  a  definite 
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purpose;"  '*  Careful  preparation  on  the 
part  of  superintendent:"  **The  superin- 
tendent must  know  his  schools,  he  must 
know  the  needs  of  his  teachers,  and  he  must 
act  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  ;"  *'  Peda- 
gogical knowledge  and  skill  in  presenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  superintendent;"  **  The 
superintendent  must  have  the  ability  to 
give  the  meeting  proper  direction;"  ** En- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  superintendent;" 
•*The  superintendent  must  be  intensely  in 
earnest; "  "  Freshness  of  spirit  on  the  part 
of  superintendent;"  "The  superintenaent 
must  have  the  confidence  of  his  teachers;  " 
'*  Teachers  must  be  interested; "  '*  Enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  teachers;"  **  Teachers, 
teachable; "  *'  True  esprit  de  corps  on  part  of 
teachers;"  '*  Teachers  prompt  and  re^lar 
in  attendance;"  '*  Preparation  and  readiness 
on  the  part  of  teachers ; "  *  *  Capacity  for  self- 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  teachers ;"  *  *  Teach- 
ers anxious  for  general  culture  and  profes- 
sional improvement;"  **  Anticipation  on 
the  part  ofteachers;"  **  Regularly  assigned 
work;"  ••Sufficient  variety  to  keep  up  in- 
terest;" **The  work  must  be  practical;" 
••Spirited  discussions;"  ••Freedom  from 
hairsplitting;"  ••Work  that  will  correct 
faults  and  failures  without  bringing  about 
discouragements  and  lack  of  confidence," 

9.  What  in  your  judgment  are  the  great- 
est hindrances  to  successful  teacher^'  meet- 
ings? 

Here,  too,  we  quote  from  the  various  re- 
plies received :  *  •  Teachers  overworked,  too 
many  meetings."  *•  Lack  of  professional 
spirit  on  the  part  of  some  teachers,  as  man- 
ifested in  an  unwillingness  to  give  of  their 
own  time  to  such  meetings."  ••Meetings 
not  suflficienily  practical."  **Difl&culty  of 
classifying  teachers  according  to  their 
needs."  **Too  professional  and  too  fre- 
quent. "  *  *  Willingness  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers  to  move  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance." ••  Meetings  simply  for  the  sake 
of  meetings."  •'  Lack  of  definiteness  in 
programme."  **Too  many  suggestions  at 
onetime  by  the  superintendent."  ••The 
self-satisfied  teacher,  who  learned  all  these 
things  at  the  Normal  School  or  in  the  soph- 
omore year  at  college."  '•Failure  of  di- 
rectors to  recognize  the  importance  of  these 
meetings."  •'  Numerous  outside  demands 
from  many  directions."  **  Timidity  on  the 
part  of  teachers."  •*Unexcused  tardiness 
and  absence."  *'  Inability  of  superintend- 
ent to  conduct  them  properly."  ••  A  time- 
serving spirit,  when  tenure  of  office  is  se- 
cure and  the  appointing  power  is  indiffer- 
ent." ''A  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
who  have  reached  the  '  dead  line '  to  create 
and  maintain  a  sentiment  against  meetings 
as  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  effort." 

If  all  these  hindrances  were  arrayed 
against  any  one  superintendent  in  his 
efforts  to  conduct  successful  teachers'  meet- 
ings, his  task  would  be  a  gigantic  one,  in- 
deed. Fortunately,  the  principle  of  "con- 
centration" has  no  application  here. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  hin- 
drances are  more  or  less  widely  distributed, 
they  do  exist  to  a  certain  degree;  but  the 
encouraging  feature  of  it  all  is,  that 
scarcely  a  note  of  discouragement  or  failure 
was  sounded  from  any  quarter.  Superin- 
tendents, as  a  rule,  are  striving  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  to  help  elevate  their  teach- 
ers to  a  higher  level  of  culture  and  effi- 
ciency, and  they  recognize  the  teachers* 
meeting  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result.  One  s'uperintendent 
states  that  he  does  not  remember  ever  hav- 
ing a  meeting  that  was  not  a  successful 
one,  of  course  considering  that  degrees  of 
success  vary.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
meeting  and  the  preparations  are  definitely 
made  for  reaching  a  certain  result,  the  meet- 
ing cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  one. 

10.  Relate  any  experience  or  make  any 
suggestions  bearing  upon  the  subject,  not 
covered  by  these  questions,  that  you  believe 
would  be  of  value  to  your  co-laborers  in  the 
superintendency. 

This  request  brought  forth  several  practi- 
cal suggestions  along  various  lines,  among 
them  the  following: 

1.  The  teachers'  meeting  is  a  valuable 
channel  through  which  to  keep  teachers  in 
touch  with  modem  educational  movements. 
To  this  end  some  superintendents  make 
frequent  reference  to  these  movements  and 
suggest  to  the  teachers  the  reading  of  par- 
ticular articles  from  current  pedagogical 
literature  bearing  upon  these  movements. 

2.  In  several  cities  the  special  supervisors 
meet  the  inexperienced  and  the  weak  teach- 
ers once  a  week  for  work  along  their  special 
lines. 

3.  In  a  few  instances  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  of  holding  a  protracted  teachers' 
meeting,  that  is,  a  session  for  each  evening 
in  a  week,  somewhat  as  follows:  On  the  first 
evening  a  class  drill  is  given,  followed  by 
a  general  discussion  of  the  work  presented. 
The  next  evening  a  similar  order  of  exer- 
cises is  pursued,  with  a  different  subject 
presented  by  a  different  teacher;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  week.  Such  a  series  of 
meetings  is  held  once  a  year,  in  each  grade 
of  one  or  two  of  our  larger  boroughs.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  methc^  has  special  value 
to  the  younger  teachers. 

4.  Doubtless  all  cities  recognize  the  value 
of  qualified  janitors,  and  in  some  instances 
at  least  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
such.  In  a  few  cases  a  series  of  teachers' 
meetings  has  been  provided^  pertaining  to 
the  physical  needs  of  pupils,  and  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  buildings,  heating, 
ventilating,  etc.  To  these  meetings  the 
janitors  have  been  invited,  in  order  to  more 
fully  familiarize  them  with  their  duties. 

5.  The  query  box  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  some  localities.  Teachers  are  encouraged 
to  make  a  note  of  their  special  difficulties 
and  bring  them  up  in  the  form  of  queries  at 
the  teachers'  meeting. 

6.  The  majority  of  superintendents  have 
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a  place  upon  the  programme  in  which  to 
bnng  up  matters  that  have  come  to  their 
notice  in  their  visits  to  the  schools.  These 
periods  are  valuable  in  that  they  aflFord  an 
opportunity  to  impress  phases  of  the  work 
that  have  general  application,  as  well  as  to 
touch  upon  points  that  can  be  handled  more 
tactfully  in  public  than  they  could  be  in  a 
private  interview.  Care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  devote  these  periods  entirely  to  the 
pointing  out  of  mistakes,  or  the  teachers 
will  soon  learn  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
**when  the  growler  shall  appear."  One 
superintendent,  fearing  that  h'S  comments 
were  too  exclusively  along  the  line  of  find- 
ing fault,  determined  that  for  the  next 
month,  he  would  make  special  note  of  the 
good  points  that  he  saw  in  the  work  of  his 
teachers,  and  at  the  next  meeting  he  would 
bring  them  up.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
he  saw  more  good  in  his  teachers  that  month 
than  he  had  ever  seen  before,  and  that  his 
next  teachers'  meeting  was  one  ot  the  most 
profitable  that  he  ever  held. 

The  suggestions  received  are  by  no  means 
exhausted,  but  time  and  space  forbid  any 
further  enumeration  of  them.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  select  such  as  have  the  broadest 
application.  They  are  presented  here  in 
the  hope  that  they  may,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  prove  as  valuable  to  other  members  of 
the  convention  as  they  have  proven  to  the 
one  who  had  the  boldness  •'  to  inquire." 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  to  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


DISCUSSION  of  the  paper  read  this 
morning,  on  Teachers*  Meeting  and 
Grade  Conference  was  the  first  order  for 
the  afternoon  session. 

Supt.  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon:  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  teachers* 
meetings  and  grade  conferences  as  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  Superin- 
tendent may  accomplish  the  work  for 
which  he  is  elected.  There  could  be  no 
better  way  to  reach  many  points  which 
can  hardly  be  approached  otherwise — 
points  which  our  visitation  cannot  reach. 
I  used  to  hold  general  meetings  with 
good  results,  but  have  come  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  monthly  grade  confer- 
ence. We  pursue  about  the  course  indi- 
cated in  the  paper;  some  of  the  work  is 
prepared,  some  incidental.  In  the  higher 
grade  we  have  history  of  education, 
biography  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  etc.  In 
the  next  grade  we  take  up  prominent 
historical  characters,  and  consider  the 
cooperation  of  educational  forces,  teacher 
and  parent,  and  so  on. 


Supt.  Jno.  A.  Robb,  Lock  Haven:  I 
have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  so 
well  said.  We  have  our  grade  meetings, 
also  a  general  teachers*  meeting  once  a 
month,  placing  most  emphasis  on  the 
grade  meeting.  It  may  interest  some  of 
you  to  mention  that  several  times  a  year 
we  have  a  meeting  of  our  school  janitors, 
to  consider  the  heating  and  ventilation 
of  school  buildings,  etc.  With  us  the 
janitor  is  also  truant  officer,  and  we  have 
them  all  sworn  in  as  special  policemen. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  Lancaster  City:  What 
is  the  object  of  holding  general  meetings 
as  distinguished  from  grade  conferences  ? 

Supt.  Boger:  Well,  to  get  general  in- 
spiration for  the  general  work.  But  as  I 
said,  we  found  the  special  grade  confer- 
ences more  profitable.  The  general  work 
as  contrasted  with  the  special  was  analo- 
gous to  the  division  of  the  county  institute 
into  general  meetings  and  graded  sections. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  I  rather  expected  to  be 
told  that  one  object  of  general  meetings 
was  to  arouse  educational  sentiment  in 
the  public — to  invite  the  parents,  that  we 
might  **  hear  from  the  pews,**  the  homes. 
Perhaps  we  need  nothing  more  than  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment  as  to  what 
education  is,  and  what  is  done  in  the 
schools.  I  was  surprised  last  week  at 
Columbus  by  the  very  loose  way  in  which 
the  word  education  was  used.  What 
does  it  mean,  anyhow  ?  Many  seem  to 
think  it  means  getting  through  so  many 
books,  or  spending  so  many  years  in 
school — if  a  pupil  has  been  through  a 
High  School,  he  is  educated;  if  not,  not. 
We  ought  to  protest  against  any  and  all 
such  definitions  of  education.  It  should 
be  our  care  to  try  to  establish  a  correct 
conception  of  what  education  is,  and  so 
prevent  illegitimate  demands  and  unjust 
criticism.  I  might  mention  one  practical 
question  not  considered  at  Columbus:  Is 
collecting  funds  for  sufferers  from  great 
calamities,  or  for  patriotic  objects,  educa- 
tional work.  The  State  Superintendents 
were  divided  on  this;  State  Supt.  Skinner 
said  no.  Dr.  Schaeffer  as  you  know  re- 
commended Layfayette  Day  to  us.  Now 
if  we  are  to  train  our  youth  to  higher 
views  of  duty,  I  think  asking  them  to 
con.sider  the  needs  of  others  is  educational 
work.  But  it  is  well  to  define  what  we 
mean,  and  to  take  the  people  into  our 
confidence.     [Applause.  ] 

EVILS  OF  FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  next  number  on  the  programme 
was  taken  up,  and  Supt.  Atreus  Wanner 
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of  York,  read  the  following  paper  on 
**  Evils  of  Free  Text- Books,  and  how  to 
Remedy  them:" 

The  suhject  under  discussion,  a^i  we  under- 
stand it,  relates  to  certain  undesirable  re- 
sults, or  **  evils,"  in  the  use  of  free  text- 
books, which  can  be  overcome.  The  ways 
and  means  to  produce  the  desired  results 
naturally  fall  under  two  general  heads, 
under  which  in  the  order  named,  we  shall  pre- 
sent them;  namely,  sanitary  regulations  and 
those  that  are  intended,  in  a  general  way,  to 
secure  and  promote  the  proper  and  economic 
use  of  material. 

All  will  agree  that  books  and  supplies 
should  be  so  furnished  to  pupils,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  as  to  secure  to  each 
individual,  so  far  as  possible,  the  exclusive 
use  of  what  he  receives.  Pencils  of  all 
kinds,  pens  and  pen-holders,  rulers,  etc., 
should  be  given  absolutely  to  each  pupil. 
They  should  never  be  collected  or  redistrib- 
uted, not  even  when  pupils  leave  school,  or 
are  promoted.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  pencils  be  gathered  in  a  common  re- 
ceptacle to  be  sharpened,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  then  promiscuously  distributed. 
The  reason  is  apparent.  Not  only  pupils 
but  those  of  mature  years  unconsciously  put 
pencils  and  penholders  to  their  lips ;  a 
nabit  so  common  and  so  fraught  with 
danger  as  to  imperatively  demand  that  there 
shau  .be  no  interchange  of  such  materials. 
Slates  should  not  be  used.  They  invariably 
become  contaminated  with  saliva,  and  when 
passed  from  one  individual  to  another  are 
fruitful  sources  of  disease.  Children  can 
scarcely  avoid  putting  the  moist  fingers 
from  the  slate  directly  to  the  lips.  The 
sanitary  objection  is  so  obvious  as  to  need 
no  further  comment,  particularly  so  since 
boards  of  health,  in  different  cities,  after 
finding  bacteria  on  school  slates,  have 
strongly  recommended  that  their  use  be  dis- 
continued. If  they  cannot  be  wholly  set 
aside,  then  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
give  to  each  child  a  slate  that  shall  belong 
to  such  pupil  and  that  still  not  revert  to  the 
district. 

Whether  justifiable  or  not  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  temptation  to  digress  somewhat 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  attention  is  called  to 
a  most  unfortunate  influence  exerted  on 
penmanship  by  the  use  of  slates.  The 
more  firmly  the  slate  pencil  is  held  and  the 
harder  the  pressure  the  more  legible  the 
mark.  The  very  conditions  require  that 
muscles  shall  be  in  a  state  of  tension,  just 
the  opposite  to  what  is  demanded  in  proper 
pen  and  lead-pencil  writing.  But  the  use 
of  slates  generally  precedes  the  use  of  paper, 
and  bejfinnTS  invariably  acquire  the  h  ibit 
of  holding  the  pencil  incorrectly— a  habit  so 
diflScult  to  be  overcome  that  to  it  can  be  at- 
tributed largely  the  poor  results  obtained 
in  writing  in  the  higher  grades.  True,  the 
use  of  free  text-books  and  supplies  is  not 
responsible  for  this  result,  but  we  are  per- 


mitted to  add  this  attendant  **  evil"  in  the 
use  of  slates  to  the  sanitary  objection,  and 
because  of  either  or  both,  under  the  law, 
advocate  and  secure  the  substitution  ojf 
paper  for  slates. 

Books  should  be  covered,  and  when  they 
change  hands,  covers  should  be  removed, 
burned  and  renewed.  In  all  other  cases, 
covers  should  be  removed  and  burned  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  New  York  Board  of 
Health  has  recently  approved  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  noted  bacteriologist  and 
urged  the  Board  of  Education  to  require, 
amongst  other  things,  that  '*  Books  taken 
home  by  pupils  shall  be  covered  regularlj' 
each  month  with  brown  manilla  paper.** 
When  books  have  been  exposed  to  contagion 
from  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  etc..  they  should  be  burned,  not  disin- 
fected. Thorough  disinfection,  particularly 
of  soiled  and  second-hand  school  books, 
even  when  the  proper  appliances  are  at 
hand,  is  not  easily  accomplished.  For  that 
reason  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  re- 
sult, and  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be 
given  to  the  pupils ;  the  district  can  much  bet- 
ter afford  to  lose  the  books  than  to  be  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  one  case  of  diphtheria, 
or  other  equally  dangerous  disease.  Books 
exposed  to  other  contagious  diseases  not  of 
a  serious  nature  but  incident  to  childhood, 
such  as  chicken-pox,  etc.,  should  be  disin- 
fected. 

Ample  book-cases  should  be  located  in 
each  room,  and  in  them,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  should  be  put  all  books  fit  for  use. 
When  the  next  school  year  opens,  frequently 
one-half  of  the  old  pupils  will  return  to  the 
same  teacher,  and  to  such  can  be  given 
their  books  of  the  year  previous,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  exchange  of  books  and  the  attend- 
ant objections  thereto,  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  to  a  minimum.  All  worn-out  books 
should  be  destroyed. 

To  insure  the  economical  and  at  the  same 
time  free  and  proper  use  of  books  and  sup- 
plies, the  judgment  and  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  are  more  potent  than  any  general 
regulations  which  may  be  adopted.  How- 
ever, specific  instructions  are  necessary,  and 
the  following  issued  by  the  York  Board  of 
School  Control  to  the  teachers  of  that  dis- 
trict are  commended  as  being  adequate  to 
!  secure  the  use  and  proper  care  of  books  : 

To  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
York,  Pa.: 

Text-books  and  supplies  will  be  furnished  to 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  free  of  charge, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulasions,  as  to  their 
care  and  custody,  as  the  Board  of  School  Control 
of  the  York  City  School  District,  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe.  Some  of  these  rules  will  be 
found  on  the  label  of  each  text-book  and  others 
appear  below,  all  of  which  the  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  enforce  and  conform  to. 

1.  Teachers  are  expected  to  keep  an  oversight 
at  all  times  of  the  books  loaned  to  pupils,  and  at 
least  once  a  month,  personally  and  carefully, 
to  examine  all  books,  and  to  see  that  all  other 
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necessary  materials  famished  are  economically 
used. 

2.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  books  and  other  material  received 
and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the 
Superintendent,  according  to  the  prescribed 
form,  showing  the  supplies  received,  used,  and 
still  on  hand,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
kind  and  quantity  needed  for  the  following 
school  year. 

3.  Bach  teacher  shall  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  books  and  the  number  thereof 
loaned  to  each  pupil,  by  a  proper  record  in  a 
book  which  will  be  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

4.  Teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for  all 
books  lost  unless  satisfactory  explanation  is 
made. 

5.  Supervisory  principals  shall  act  as  dis- 
tributing agents  in  their  respective  buildings. 

6.  Bach  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
supervisory  principal,  immediately  before  the 
close  of  the  term,  shall  examine  all  books  and 
material;  and  all  books  and  supplies  found  to  be 
unfit  for  further  use  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  those 
found  suitable  for  use  next  term  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  shelves  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  label,  pasted  in  every  book 
owned  by  the  district,  contains  the  other 
regulations  referred  to: 


j  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 

City  of  York  School  District, 


TOHK.  PA. 


No  pupil  ifl  allowed  to  write  his  or  her  name  in 
this  book,  or  in  any  way  to  mark,  de- 
face or  injure  it. 

Any  pupil  losing  or  defacing  it,  will  be  required 
to  replace  the  same.  Books  for  this 
purpose  will  be  supplied  at  cost  at  the 
City  Superintendent's  o£Sce. 

This  book  can  be  Uken  home  by  the  pupil,  but 
must  be  returned  when  called  for. 


No,  of  School, 
Pupits  No.  - 
Received, 


No  matter  what  general  regulations  are 
followed,  in  order  to  prevent  waste  and  loss, 
the  demand  should  determine  the  supply ; 
and  the  demand  should  depend  not  simply 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  re- 
quired in  each  school-room,  but  also  upon 
tne  degree  of  excellence  of  the  materials 
furnished.  The  latter  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  absence  of  lasting  qualities  in  poor  pens 
and  lead-pencils  containing  short  and  brittle 
leads. 

Books  from  an  economical  point  of  view 
should  be  covered.  When  charged  to  pupils 
the  condition  of  each  book  should  be  noted, 
and  set  down  under  at  least  one  of  four 
heads   as    follows :    new,    good,    medium, 


poor.  If  that  is  done,  a  value  can  be  put  upon 
each  book.  If  lost  bya  pupil,  or  detaced  in 
school  or  at  home,  he  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible and  asked  to  pay  such  an  amount 
as  will  caver  the  loss.  The  object  is  not 
primarily  to  collect  a  sum  of  money  to 
cover  damages,  but  to  insure  the  proper 
care  of  books.  For  the  first  year  free  books 
were  supplied  to  the  city  of  York,  the 
amount  collected  for  books  and  supplies 
lost  and  damaged  was  $38.26.  Since  then 
the  yearly  amount  has  somewhat  varied, 
being  last  year  $28.99. 

Wear  and  tear  from  unnecessary  handling 
can  be  avoided  by  putting  suitable  cases 
for  books  and  supplies  in  each  room.  But 
whatever  provisions  may  be  made,  as  stated 
before,  the  teacher,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
should  be  most  competent  to  understand 
the  requirements  of  his  school  and  decide 
when  books  and  supplies  should  be  given  ; 
and  his  ability  to  see  that  they  are  legiti- 
mately used  should  be  one  of  the  necessary 
requirements  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for 
the  position. 

Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazelton :  The 
fact  that  the  books  belong  to  the  district 
in  a  measure  takes  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  children;  the  child  leaves  school 
bookless,  and  is  also  without  books  in 
vacation;  I  think  we  should  provide  books 
for  those  who  will  use  them  in  the  holi- 
days, and  I  have  allowed  some  to  have 
them,  taking  the  responsibility.  When 
there  is  a  summer  school  in  the  school 
building,  it  should  have  the  use  of  the 
books.  School  books  may  not  be  the 
most  valuable  family  library,  but  they 
are  often  the  only  books  in  a  home;  if 
children  leaving  school  want  to  keep  the 
books  they  have  used,  we  should  let  them 
have  them  at  a  nominal  price.  My  own 
experience  is  that  I  would  not  like  to 
part  with  my  old  school  books,  though  I 
did  not  love  them  so  much  at  the  time, 
perhaps.  [Laughter.]  It  would  be  well 
to  have  a  sort  of  little  circulating  library 
in  school,  which  for  $30  or  $40  would 
supply  interesting  reading  during  vaca- 
tion. The  trifling  evils  attending  free 
books  do  not  in  any  respect  counter- 
balance the  good  they  do.  You  can  get 
rid  of  books  that  are  unfit  for  use  more 
readily  than  you  think  ;  we  arrange  oar 
books  at  the  end  of  term  in  three  piles; 
first  the  useful  ones,  then  the  unfit,  and 
last  a  small  pile  of  doubtful.  Let  your 
Board  look  at  the  bad  ones,  and  they  will 
generally  say  **Bum  them,*' and  leave 
the  doubtful  to  the  teacher  or  superin- 
dent's  judgment.  Destruction  of  the 
unfit  is  the  proper  course:  why  keep  a 
heap  of  rubbish  ?    [Applause.] 
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Supt.  John  Morrow,  Allegheny:  I  am 
about  ready  to  say  that  free  books  have 
no  evils.  In  view  of  their  immense  ad- 
vantages, these  little  defects  ought  never 
to  be  mentioned  as  evils.  [Applause.] 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  in  the 
talk  about  books  being  carriers  of  dis- 
ease; and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  how  much 
better  and  safer  is  the  new  system  than 
the  old!  When  the  child  owned  his 
books,  and  an  epidemic  existed,  if  one 
of  a  family  had  fever,  the  child  was  sent 
home  and  took  his  books  along;  there 
they  remained  through  the  seige,  handled 
by  the  convalescent  till  saturated  with 
disease  germs,  and  then  back  they  came 
to  school.  Now  the  child  goes  home  and 
the  books  stay  with  us  [applause],  and 
if  we  know  a  book  has  been  in  an  in- 
fected house,  we  destroy  it.  Which  course 
is  most  likely  to  promote  disease  ?  The 
books  last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
formerly;  they  are  public  property,  the 
rules  are  printed  on  the  cover,  and  the 
teachers  have  authority  to  watch  their 
condition  and  enfore  proper  care.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  need  not  tell  you  how  much 
less  expensive  they  are.  With  sensible 
management,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
whatever.  I  take  little  stock  in  this  talk 
about  **  no  books  in  the  home.*'  I  have 
no  experience  of  gloating  over  old  gram- 
mars or  arithmetics.  [Laughter.]  But 
if  anybody  must  have  old  text-books  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  [laughter],  there 
is  no  trouble  about  it:  let  them  keep 
them,  and  let  the  teacher  examine  and 
value  them  and  charge  the  pupil  the 
proper  price.  There  are  no  **  evils  "  con- 
nected with  free  books  that  cannot  be 
met  and  dealt  with  by  the  application  of 
a  little  common  sense.     [Applause.] 

Supt.  E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford:  The  san- 
itary objection  is  often  overstated.  We 
were  told  awhile  ago  that  slates  were  hot- 
beds of  bacteria,  and  some  people  insisted 
on  discarding  them — some  of  them  have 
replaced  them,  too,  when  sober  second 
thought  ascertained  that  the  objection 
was  unsound.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to 
discard  slates,  and  are  not  much  scared  at 
the  bacteriological  threat.  [Laughter.] 
Things  are  overdone  sometimes;  we  are 
warned  against  cups,  and  towels,  and 
what  not;  by  and  by  we  must  not  kiss 
our  wives  and  children  for  fear  of  the 
bacteria  [laughter].  I  am  hardly  ready 
to  agree  to  the  new  cover  every  month — 
that  is  expensive,  and  if  the  book  remains 
in  the  same  pupil's  hands,  unnecessary. 


You  can  rebind  many  books  profitably — 
sometimes  they  are  better  than  when 
new. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville:  My 
observation  is  that  the  distribution  of  free 
books  makes  many  pupils  and  parents 
careless.  When  they  bought  their  own 
books,  they  carried  them  in  satchels, 
which  protected  them;  now  we  see  noth- 
ing but  straps,  and  when  snowballing  or 
the  like  has  to  be  done,  the  books  are  laid 
down  anywhere,  and  injured — ^sometimes 
a  strapful  is  tossed  like  a  ball  from  one  to 
another.  Ignorant  parents  look  upon 
books  as  something  due  to  them,  and 
when  their  child  gets  a  second-hand  book 
they  encourage  its  destruction,  and  it  is 
soon  torn  out.  If  a  child  values  the  books 
it  has  used  and  wants  to  keep  them  on 
leaving  school,  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
them  to  him;  but  where  they  wilfully 
destroy  them,  they  should  be  required  to 
replace  them  at  their  own  expense,  if  only 
to  teach  them  their  duty  to  care  for  public 
property  as  for  their  own. 

Supt.  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon:  There  is 
a  lesson  in  civics  right  there.  We  do  not 
tolerate  the  book -strap  in  otu:  city,  and  I 
see  none  now. 

Supt.  F.  R.  Hall,  Washington  co.: 
People  who  put  no  value  into  books  have 
no  feeling  of  responsibility.  Perhaps  if 
they  were  required  to  make  a  deposit  to 
secure  the  proper  care,  it  might  make 
them  feel  some  interest.  We  should  not 
encourage  habits  of  destruction,  and  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  the  whole  matter. 

Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Reading:  We  hear  a 
good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  *'  wholesale 
destruction  "  of  school  books.  No  such 
condition  exists  anywhere.  The  loss  is 
not  great;  and  with  the  use  of  the  Holden 
cover,  and  newspaper  outside,  the  books 
will  and  do  last  a  reasonable  time. 

Supt.  A.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville: 
Where  there  is  much  destruction  of  books, 
like  defacing  of  buildings,  it  is  evidence 
of  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  those 
in  authority.    [Applause.] 

Supt.  John  C.  Kendall,  Homestead:  I 
imagine  there  is  some  wilful  and  careless 
destruction  of  books  even  in  Reading. 
[Laughter],  though  of  course  not  "whole- 
sale." The  careful  teacher  can  limit 
this.  We  sometimes  have  new  books 
nearly  destroyed  in  six  weeks;  we  require 
the  price  to  be  paid,  and  often  it  comes. 
Perhaps  you  gentlemen  will  find,  if  you 
look  it  up,  that  there  is  more  of  this  than 
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you  think;  and  I  believe  the  proper 
remedy  is  to  make  the  ofifenders  pay,  if 
you  can.     [Applause.] 

A  show  of  hands  was  called  for,  when 
all  but  one  voted  that  the  books  were 
reasonably  well  cared  for. 

Supt.  Patterson:  Such  a  vote  as  that 
does  not  amount  to  anything.  [Laugh- 
ter.] If  all  the  men  in  Reading  were  to 
testify  that  there  was  no  careless  or  wilful 
destruction  of  books  there,  I  would  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  [Laughter.]  No- 
body pretends  to  think  that  the  average 
citizen  is  like  that;  but  there  are  such 
children  and  such  families  everywhere. 
We  look  after  our  books,  but  sometimes 
a  new  one  is  destroyed  in  a  week. 

Supt.  J.  I.  Robb,  Lower  Merion  twp., 
Montgomery  co.:  What  will  you  do  if 
they  refuse  to  pay  for  the  book?  The 
law  says  the  child  must  come  to  school, 
and  you  must  supply  him  with  books. 

Supt.  Miller:  Well,  I  have  gone  the 
length  of  suspending  a  pupil  from  his 
class  till  he  did  pay.  Of  course,  I  took 
the  chance  of  the  legal  difficulty. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster:  We 
ought  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
and  report  upon  this  whole  subject  of 
text- books.  In  the  matter  of  cost,  we 
should  have  figures  for  the  cost  not  per 
average  scholar,  but  per  grade,  so  we 
would  get  at  the  average  life  of  a  first 
reader,  a  second  reader,  and  so  on.  Of 
course  there  is  some  carelessness  and  a 
little  malicious  destruction;  it  would  be 
useful  to  find  out  just  how  great  this  evil 
is.  Then  about  the  carrying  of  disease: 
is  it  true  that  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  spread  of  epidemics  among  school 
children  since  we  have  free  books?  Is 
there  more  disease,  or  less,  or  do  we  know 
anything  definite  about  it?  We  have 
had  free  books  for  12  years,  and  I  have 
noticed  no  difference;  but  it  would  be 
well  to  know  positively.    Let  us  find  out. 

Deputy  State  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart: 
Twenty-one  years  ago  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  was  first  called  to  free  books. 
That  bill  was  regarded  as  an  innovation 
that  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  After  some 
years  the  optional  law  was  passed  over 
considerable  opposition ;  and  later  the 
present  mandatory  law  was  enacted  al- 
most unanimously,  and  has  become  most 
popular  almost  everywhere.  I  did  not 
expect  to  hear  the  charge  of  extravagance 
at  this  late  day;  all  the  information  we 
"^ave  shows  that  free  books  are  economical 


— I  think  that  question  is  settled.  I  hope 
no  declaration  will  go  out  from  this  body 
unfavorable  to  the  free  book  system.  It 
has  been  satisfactory  wherever  fairly  tried. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan, 
after  gathering  statistics  from  all  the 
States,  decides  that  this  is  the  only  sensi- 
ble solution  of  the  question.  When  you 
consider  its  immense  advantages,  in  class- 
ification, in  attendance,  in  reduced  ex- 
pense, in  retention  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
grades,  it  would  seem  that  all  contention 
over  this  question  should  forever  cease. 
Directors  can  protect  themselves  against 
extravagance — that  is  in  their  own  hands. 
With  proper  management,  careless,  mali- 
cious, vicious  destruction  will  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum — that  is  a  matter  of  admin- 
istration. We  should  all  stand  firmly  by 
the  free  book  system,  and  resist  all  legis- 
lation that  seeks  to  undermine  it.  I  trust 
every  Superintendent  will  prove  himself 
loyal  to  this  principle.     [Applause.] 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCHOOI<S. 

Supt.  Addison  Jones,  West  Chester, 
read  the  following  paper  on  **  Literature 
in  the  Schools  : '* 

**  God  be  thanked  for  books;  they  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  pa$t 
ages.  In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to 
us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.**  So  said 
Channing.  Dr.  Langford  wrote,  **  The  only 
true  equalizers  in  the  world  are  books;  the 
only  treasure-house  open  to  all  comers  is  a 
library;  the  only  wealth  which  will  not 
decay  is  knowledge;  the  only  jewel  you  can 
carry  beyond  the  grave  is 'wisdom.**  Pe- 
trarch says  of  his  books,  **  I  have  friends 
whose  society  is  extremely  agreeable  to  me; 
they  are  of  all  ages  and  of  every  country; 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  both  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  field.  It  is  easy  to  gain 
access  to  them,  for  they  are  always  at  my 
service,  and  I  admit  them  to  my  company 
and  dismiss  them  from  it  whenever  I 
please.  Some  relate  to  me  the  events  of 
past  ages,  while  others  reveal  to  me  the  se- 
crets of  nature.  Some  teach  me  how  to 
live,  and  others  how  to  die." 

Petrarch  gave  expression  to  what  all  men 
feel.  For  the  wise,  the  joys  of  reading  are 
life's  crowning  pleasure.  Men  grow  to  the 
stature  of  the  literature  of  their  choice. 
Books  are  the  levelers,  lifting  up  the 
small  but  not  lowering  the  great.  It  is 
reading  that  brings  us  to  our  best,  and 
arouses  each  faculty  to  its  most  vigorous 
life. 

Man  needs  and  uses  the  books  of  his  li- 
brary as  the  carpenter  his  tools  or  the 
printer  his  type;  not  every  day  does  the  one 
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use  all  the  implements  on  his  bench  or  the 
other  all  the  type  in  his  case;  but  each  must 
have  the  complete  outfit  and  know  the 
exact  spot  where  every  part  may  be  found. 
So  with  our  books,  the  man  needs  to  know 
what  book  he  wants  and  where  he  can 
find  it.  The  youth  whose  home  has  a  lit- 
erary environment  receives  training  in  the 
use  of  books  with  his  growth  in  years,  but 
for  the  lad  in  the  home  without  books 
there  is  no  such  culture.  His  mental  equip- 
ment, and  frequently  his  moral  code,  will  be 
defective,  unless  his  school  training  sup- 
plies the  needed  direction  in  literary  study. 
In  the  great  numbers  of  books  published 
and  free  libraries  in  almost  every  village, 
any  youth  has  an  opportunity  to  read.  But 
his  reading  without  direction  is  at  least  de- 
sultory, positively  dangerous  to  his  progress 
at  school,  and  it  may  be  fruitful  of  con- 
tamination to  his  morals.  Frederic  Harri- 
son, in  lamenting^  the  number  of  books  of 
poor  quality  being  published,  questions 
whether  the  printing  press  may  not  be  one 
of  the  scourges  of  mankind.  So,  no  doubt, 
has  many  a  superintendent  lamented  his 
inability  to  control  the  reading  of  the  chil- 
dren in  his  schools,  when  he  has  examined 
the  lists  of  books  that  his  middle  grade 

fmpils  are  reading.  The  opening  of  town 
ibraries  free  to  children  of  any  age,  without 
control  of  the  books  taken  out,  is  opening  a 
flood-gate  that  may  injure  and  deface  the 
lives  of  many  whom  the  stream  was  intended 
to  benefit  and  purify.  The  public  library  is 
the  teacher's  best  friend  and  her  greatest 
opportunity,  if  she  can  direct  the  readinj^  in 
the  literature  which  is  the  literary  birthright 
of  every  American  child. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  reached  the 
conclusion  that  learning  to  read  and  write 
should  be  the  leading  studies  of  the  first 
four  years  of  school.  Since  these  are  not  so 
much  ends  in  themselves  as  means  to  ac- 
quire all  other  learning,  the  decision  is  gen- 
erallv  accepted,  and  edncators  strive  to  find 
the  shortest  rational  method  to  master  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  The  object  is  to  en- 
able the  child  to  get  the  thought  from  the 
printed  pages  and  give  proper  expression  to 
it.  Whether  the  method  be  phonic,  word, 
or  sentence,  or  all  combined,  the  end  is  the 
same,  we  want  our  pupils  to  get  the  thought 
and  reproduce  it  orally.  During  these  four 
years  the  child  is  occupied  mainly  with  the 
mastery  of  the  printed  and  written  forms  of 
his  colloquial  vocabulary  and  the  power  to 
recognize  and  pronounce  words  whose  mean- 
ings he  learns  as  he  uses  them.  If  his  time 
has  been  profitably  employed  he  can  now 
read  any  little  production  that  his  age  will 
allow  him  o  understand. 

While  the  mechanics  of  reading  are  being 
mastered  the  teacher  has  a  broad  field  from 
which  she  may  choose  precious  flowers  of 
literature  for  her  ready  learners.  Many  of 
the  school  readers  for  yonng  pupils  contain 
masterpieces  of  prose  such  as  children  love 
to  read,  or  poetry  that  they  may  learn  and 


make  a  part  of  their  lives  or  breathe  forth 
in  cheerlul  songs. 

The  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales  find  a 
legitimate  place  with  the  voungest  pupils  of 
the  schools,  the  fable  ana  the  myth  may  be 
used  with  older  pupils  as  valuable  aids  in 
teaching  morals,  while  the  myth  with  its  re- 
lation to  other  literature  may  b  e  read 
throughout  the  entire  school  course.  Fairy 
tales  and  fables  appeal  to  the  fancv  of  a 
child  and  train  his  judgment  of  right  and 
wrong  by  touching  his  heart.  In  these 
stories  right  always  conquers,  falsehood  and 
disobedience  are  always  punished,  confes- 
sion always  leads  to  forgiveness.  In  the 
myth  men  are  honored  for  their  skill,  their 
strength  and  their  moral  courage. 

In  early  school  life  we  sometimes  make 
the  mistake  of  teaching  only  what  the  child 
can  then  fully  understand.  The  poem 
learned  by  him  and  only  partially  compre- 
hended, unfolds  itself  to  the  man  when  he 
is  alone,  sick,  apart  from  his  books,  when 
his  bein^  needs  the  solace  that  the  poet 
breathed  into  his  song,  when  his  life  is  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  hymn.  Mem- 
ory will  nurture  the  thoueht  of  the  poem 
until  the  precious  seeds  unfold.  They  may 
then  in  very  truth  become  angels  of  comfort. 
Give  these  little  ones  food  suited  to  their 
age,  strong  thoughtful  literature,  but  not 
sweetmeats,  dainty  but  detrimental  to  the 
appetite  for  the  diet  to  follow.  Have  much 
committed  to  memory. 

Children  begin  to  form  the  reading  habit 
during  the  first  four  years  of  school  life.  At 
this  period  guidance  and  help  are  essential. 
As  well  teach  the  child  the  uses  of  deadly 
weapons  without  suggestion  of  danger  from 
their  abuse  as  teach  him  to  read  and  then 
turn  him  loose  to  take  his  chances.  If  he 
has  naturally  an  inquiring^  mind,  with  some 
encouragement  at  home,  he  will  read  some- 
thing, and  may  perchance  work  his  way 
unaided  through  the  traps  and  pit- falls  of 
current  literature  ;  but  the  chances  are  ter- 
ribly against  him.  Yet  here,  on  the  border 
land  of  this  vast  field  of  literature  for  the 
young,  full  as  it  is  of  holes  and  bogs  all 
covered  with  the  poisonous  plants  of  which 
the  child  knows  nothing,  here  we  have  left 
him  too  frequently  to  go  and  read  just  as  he 
pleases.  If  he  reads  good  literature,  his  life 
will  be  shaped  more  and  more  fully  toward 
the  stature  of  manhood.  If  he  has  memor- 
ized gems  from  the  best  thought  in  books 
meantime,  his  mental  growth  wtU  be  the 
more  vigorous  and  the  student  life  the  more 
successful. 

It  is  a  fact  with  few  exceptions,  that  our 
ten-year-old  pupils,  if  they  read  at  all,  have 
already  decided  for  themselves  the  class  of 
books  that  they  most  delight  to  read.  They 
have  firmly  fixed  in  mind  whether  they  like 
poetry  or  not.  Their  dislike  to  certain 
lines  of  literature  is  almost  unchangeablv  a 
formed  habit.  Onl}^  a  teacher  knows  what 
a  task  is  the  changing  of  a  bent  that  has 
been  years  in  the  making.    A  pupil  in  the 
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High  School  dislikes  to  read,  or  he  cares 
only  for  books  of  travel.  One  despises 
poetry,  another  cares  only  for  the  wildest 
forms  of  romance.  No  matter  what  the  in- 
clination, to  change  it  means  great  care, 
patience  and  tact.  In  some  cases  a  bad 
nabit  in  reading  is  so  strongly  entrenched 
that  four  years*  careful  instruction  in  critical 
reading  and  chosen  memory  work  is  insuf- 
ficient to  supplant  the  unworthy  and  the 
bad  with  the  ennobling  and  the  good. 

First  of  all,  we  make  a  plea  for  the  best 
literature  for  young  children.  The  best  is 
not  too  ^ood  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
and  awaken  the  soul.  The  best  in  song 
and  story  taught  wisely  and  well  is  many 
times  more  important  than  much  work  in 
numbers  in  the  primary  grades.  We  would 
put  emphasis  upon  the  efficacy  of  early 
ideals,  and  the  fruitful  influence  of  the 
best  juvenile  literature  as  a  power  that 
makes  for  spiritual  quickening. 

Dr.  S.  S.  I/aurie  says,  "If  we  wish  to 
train  a  boy  in  the  true  and  the  good,  there 
is  no  way  but  by  introducing  him  to  the 
utterances  of  the  wise  and  |^reat  on  ques- 
tions so  vital  to  all,  and  a  right  answer  to 
which  alone  makes  humanity  worth  pre- 
serving. Through  the  perusal  of  literature 
alone  can  the  youth  enter  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hard-won  victories  of  the  past 
and  make  himself  the  companion  of  the 
greatest  of  his  race."  The  young  need  in- 
spiration. They  can  get  it  from  the  best 
thought  in  literature.  How  ?  The  import 
ance  of  the  question  is  generally  conceded, 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  are  readily  seen,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  a  fair  course  in 
which  there  may  be  many  winners.  Fortu- 
nately, neither  the  introduction,  nor  the 
continuance,  of  a  course  of  reading  in  liter- 
ature and  memory  work,  in  the  lower 
{^ades,  entails  any  radical  change  in  exist- 
ing methods,  nor  do  they  add  burdens  to  the 
work  of  the  already  overburdened  teachers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  "  follow  the 
Biblical  injunction  of  giving  the  child 
bread  instead  of  a  stone ;  in  substituting 
for  the  commonplace  contents  of  some  of 
the  badly  arranged  readers,  the  healthy, 
bracine^  reading  matter  found  in  other  read- 
ers, which  the  judgment  of  time  has  de- 
clared classic." 

Shall  we  use  a  series  of  school  readers  the 
first  few  years  ?  Do  we  get  suitable  litera- 
ture in  them?  Or  shall  we  g;et  specially 
prepared  editions  of  longer  stories  ?  In  the 
swing  of  the  educational  pendulum  from 
the  old  to  the  new  we  have  gone  from  one 
side  of  the  arc  to  the  other.  Our  reading 
books,  it  is  conceded,  frequently  contained 
matter  unsuited  to  our  ideas  of  literature. 
They  may  have  fallen  back  of  our  advanced 
standard.  They  were  therefore  displaced 
by  the  classic  of  which  one  story  or  poem 
would  take  the  attention  of  the  class  for  a 
half  term  or  more.  We  may  have  done  well. 
Vet  I  doubt  whether  the  reader  as  we  have 


it  to-day  can  be  profitably  supplanted  by 
any  other  works,  in  the  grades  below  the 
sixth. 

In  a  school  we  have  forty  children  whom 
we  desire  to  instruct  in  literature,  and 
whose  interest  we  must  have  to  implant  a 
liking  for  the  best  reading  in  poetry  and 
prose.  There  are  forty  varying  tastes  to 
cultivate,  forty  different  natures  to  whom 
we  appeal,  as  many  homes  into  which  our 
teaching  will  ^o  and  from  which  our  pupils 
will  bring  back  to  class  their  inspiration  to 
live  the  spirit  of  the  literature  that  they 
read.  The  work  of  one  writer,  no  matter 
how  versatile  he  may  be,  cannot  combine 
the  qualities  that  are  found  in  ten  of  our 
best  authors.  In  a  third  reader  used  in 
some  schools  we  find  complete  stories  and 
poems,  recognized  as  good  literature,  by 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Eugene  Field,  Edward 
Everett,  Charles  Sumner,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Shelley,  Irving,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Trowbridge,  Stevenson,  and 
others  as  able  but  not  so  renowned.  The 
matter  in  such  a  reader,  if  thoroughly 
taught,  much  of  it  memorized,  will  create 
not  only  a  taste  for  good  literature,  but  it 
will  inculcate  a  sympathy  for  the  authors 
that  will  make  them  and  the  pupils  almost 
personal  friends,  and  will  foster  an  abiding 
interest  in  all  their  productions.  Since  the 
writines  most  easily  understood  are  studied 
from  the  lower  grade  readers,  the  children 
will  grow  into  understanding  and  intelli- 
gent readers  of  the  more  difficult  matter  by 
the  same  authors.  For  the  primary  schools 
such  readers  will  contain  tne  literature  for 
the  corresponding  period,  the  world's  child- 
hood. The  literature  of  fable,  myth  and 
legend  are  here  given.  The  longer  classics 
may  beget  the  same  interest  in  some,  but 
not  all  the  school.  A  classic  that  is  of 
greatest  interst  to  one  pupil  is  dull  to  an- 
other. The  long  continued  attention  to  one 
story  grows  tiresome  to  the  pupil  unaccus- 
tomed to  reading.  There  are  many  readers 
as  good  as  the  one  of  which  I  spoke.  As 
reading  supplementary  to  geography,  his- 
tory, science  and  literature,  there  are  books 
and  books,  excellently  adapted  to  their  pur- 
poses. These  are  used  in  the  best  schools, 
but  they  should  not  be  studied  as  literature. 
I  would  then  make  my  plea  for  the  reading 
book,  grade  readers,  so  called,  with  se- 
lection from  the  best  authors,  as  a  means  of 
creating  noble  aspirations,  of  leading  pupils 
to  see  tne  beauties  in  literature,  and  of  in- 
spiring and  feeding  the  best  forces  in  human 
nature. 

With  many  pupils  the  g^mmar  grades 
are  the  finishinji^  schools,  the  final  stage,  in 
their  school  training.  In  planninea  course 
of  study,  the  interests  of  those  who  cannot 
continue  their  school-days  should  be  most 
carefully  considered.  What  should  such  a 
course  contain  ?  Among  the  most  import- 
ant subjects  it  should  certainly  include 
courses  that  will  enable  pupils  that  pass 
through  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English 
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well.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Every 
school  course  should  include  some  instruc- 
tion and  reading  under  careful  supervision, 
in  literature.  Pupils  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  year  grades,  should  be  taught  how 
to  choose  their  reading  when  they  leave 
•school,  should  be  trained  to  know  what  is 

food  literature  and  to  prefer  it  to  what  is 
ad  or  poor.  They  should  in  these  years,  if 
not  be/ore,  get  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
enough  to  give  them  a  bent  for  it,  which 
will  direct  them  through  life.  Some  may 
«ay  this  cannot  be  done.  But  it  should  be 
done,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  There 
are  pupils  that  are  very  slow  in  arithmetic, 
yet  we  continue  teaching  the  subject:  others 
are  slow  in  spellinfi^,  with  these  we  perse- 
vere until  school  life  ends  for  them.  While 
arithmetic  and  spelling  are  important  to 
everv  man,  yet  method  and  power  to  choose 
aright  in  reading  is  of  greater  moment. 

A  few  years  ago  we  began  to  introduce 
supplementary  reading  into  the  grammar 
schools.  At  that  time  there  were  few  suita- 
ble books  in  the  market;  now  there  are 
many,  whole  libraries  of  them.  Some  of 
these  books  are  intended  to  strew  with 
fiowers  the  paths  in  history,  geography,  and 
acience;  otners  are  designed  to  lead  the 
young  folks  into  the  fields  of  literature 
properly  so  called.  The  former  books  are 
valuable  aids  to  teachers  and  pupils,  but  it 
is  with  the  latter  that  our  subject  is  con- 
cerned. Now,  what  should  these  books  be, 
and  how  should  they  be  used  ? 

The  books  should  be  pure  and  wholesome 
in  tone  and  influence,  as  well  as  excellent 
in  style.  If  they  are  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  pupil,  they  are  likelv  to  interest  him. 

The  second  question  is  the  important  one. 
Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  suggests  that 
each  room  have  ten  books  of  a  kind  to  read. 
They  are  to  be  given  to  the  best  pupils  in 
the  room  for  a  sufficient  time  for  them  to  be 
read.  The  books  are  then  collected,  prom- 
inent topics  from  them  discussed  bv  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  papers  written  by  those  who 
have  finished  the  reading.  The  books  are 
then  given  out  to  a  second  ten  pupils.  The 
reading,  discussion  and  composition  are 
continued  until  the  particular  oook  is  read 
by  all  the  school.  Dr.  Harris  believes  this 
a  method  by  which  children  may  be  led  into 
readinfi^  good  books  and  acquiring  a  taste  for 
better  literature.  The  object  is  not  so  much 
to  criticise  the  volume  read  and  studied, 
as  it  is  to  beget  an  interest,  to  learn  how 
to  read  books,  and  to  find  beauty  and  worth 
in  reading. 

The  plan  above  outlined  takes  for  granted 
that  all  the  pupils  in  a  room  can  profitably 
read  the  same  book.  This  is  usually  not  the 
case.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  sixth  or 
a  seventh  grade  pupil  has  well  read  Dickens, 
Hawthorne,  or  other  good  authors,  while 
another  pupil  in  the  same  grade  has  read 
nothing.  Two  such  pupils  cannot  be  classed 
together  in  their  reading.  To  compel  them 
to  read  the  same  literature  may  utterly  dis- 


courage the  one  and  produce  carelessness  in 
the  other. 

It  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  know 
what  the  pupil  has  read  and  whether  he  has 
read  it  well;  then  to  give  him  a  book 
adapted  to  his  ability  to  understand,  to  help 
him  by  suggestion  and  question.  After  the 
book  has  been  read,  discuss  it  with  him  in 
presence  of  his  class,  and  finallv  have  him 
write  a  paper,  the  outline  for  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  teacher.  A  few  books  may  be 
read  in  class  with  the  teacher;  in  such,  diffi- 
culties pointed  out  and  discussed,  obscure 
points  noted  and  cleared,  and  beautiful 
passages  discovered  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory. I  would  make  a  plea  for  a  period  at 
least  twice  a  week  when  literature  is  studied, 
not  a  portion  of  the  laneuaee,  writing,  or 
history  hour,  but  a  period  when  the  pupils 
read  and  memorize  good  literature. 

In  placing  literature  in  the  grammar 
^ades,  we  may  displace  a  writing,  a  read- 
ing, or  even  a  physiology  lesson ;  but  if  the 
pupils  do  not  enter  the  High  School,  we 
expect  them  to  read,  write,  and  spell  with 
tolerable  ease,  to  work  ordinary  problems 
in  arithmetic  with  some  dejgree  of  accuracy. 
As  well  should  it  be  our  aim,  to  have  them 
thoroughly  grounded  in  their  reading  habit, 
with  enough  of  the  rich  gems  of  literature 
stored  in  memory  to  make  their  after  years 
a  walk  in  the  companionship  with  pure 
thoughts  and  noble  aspirations.  I  would 
then  make  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  a 
course  of  reading  and  memory  work  in  the 
grades  from  the  fourth  to  the  eizhth  year, 
with  much  latitude  in  the  grade  of  the  work, 
having  for  objects  the  stimulation  of  a  desire 
for  reading  in  some  pupils;  in  others  direc- 
tion of  the  reading  into  proper  channels, 
and  above  all  to  benefit  most  the  greatest 
number. 

In  the  high  school  the  work  in  critical 
reading  takes  more  time,  since  the  books 
should  be  studied  more  minutely.  Two 
periods  a  week*at  ledst  can  profitably  be 

fiven  to  the  criticism  and  discussion  ot 
ooks  read.  A  student  can  well  read  from 
four  to  eight  volumes  a  year,  gfive  ^the 
nature  of  the  book  in  some  detail  m  class, 
and  write  a  discussion,  and  in  the  end,  he 
knows  and  usually  likes  the  style  of  the 
author.  He  generally  acquires  a  taste  for 
the  reading  he  understands  best.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  that  almost  an  entire  class 
grows  to  like  the  writings  of  an  author 
whom  the  teacher  specially  admires.  If 
Longfellow  is  the  poet  of  his  choice,  the 
school  is  pervaded  with  Ix>ngfellow  anec- 
dotes, memory  gems,  and  literature. 
Whether  the  story  or  poem  be  read  by  one 
pupil  or  all,  the  teacher  should  have  it  read 
previously.  If  the  school  commits  to  mem- 
ory a  poem  or  a  piece  of  prose,  the  teacher 
should  commit  it  before  or  with  the  class. 
None  but  the  best  is  worth  reading  or  commit- 
ting. During  the  last  two  years  of  the  high 
school  course,  the  classes  have  excellent 
courses  planned  for  them  in  the  reading  and 
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critical  study  outlined  for  the  work  in 
English  to  enter  colleee.  To  do  the  work 
well,  a  teacher  specially  prepared  and  en- 
thusiastic in  his  line  should  have  the  pu- 
pils at  least  four  periods  a  week.  If  the 
work  below  has  been  well  done,  the  pupils 
will  enjoy  this  course.  In  addition,  an  hour 
a  week  can  most  profitably  be  spent  in 
memory  work. 

In  the  hieh  school  I  would  make  my  plea 
for  a  period,  regular  or  occasional,  in  which 
the  Classes  should  with  their  teacher  study 
some  masterpiece —  study  it  until  thejr 
know  it,  until  the  class  knows  it.  Take,  it 
may  be,  less  mathematics,  less  of  the  lan- 
guages, less  of  anything  else,  but  get  more 
of  the  world's  richest  treasure  into  mem- 
ory's storehouse.  Some  one  has  said, 
"Memory  is  a  library  holding  wisdom  for 
to-morrow's  emergencies;**  another,  **  Mem- 
ory is  a  granary  Holding  bread  for  to  mor- 
row's hunger,  seed  for  to-morrow's  sowing." 
What  we  give  the  pupils  in  taste  for  the 
good,  and  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  in  lit- 
erature, which  they  take  with  them  in 
memory's  care  as  pure  and  ennobling,  will 
be  as  protectors  when  dangers  befall,  guar- 
dians when  temptations  assail,  supporters 
in  weakness,  companions  in  toil,  comforters 
in  tribulation,  and  words  of  hope  and  joy  in 
sickness  and  death. 

COURSE  IN  READING. 

Grade  /.-—Fairy  Tale  and  Fable,  Thompson ; 
In  The  Child  World,  Poulsson. 

Grade  IL—ln  Mythland,  Helen  Beckwith ; 
Old  Time  Stories,  E.  I/Ouise  Smith ;  Fables  and 
Folk  Stories,  Scudder. 

Grade  ///.—Fairy  Tales,  Grimm  ;  Fifty  Fa- 
mous Stories  Retold,  Baldwin;  Seven  Little 
Sisters,  Jane  Andrews. 

Grade  IV, — Hans  Andersen's  Stories;  Le- 
gends of  Norseland,  Pratt ;  Stories  of  American 
Life  and  Adventure,  Eggleston. 

Grade  V, — Hiawatha,  Longfellow;  Water 
Babies,  Kingsley  ;  Story  of  the  Greeks,  Guer- 
ber ;  Story  of  the  Romans,  Guerber. 

Grade  K/.— The  Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne  ; 
Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Battle,  Holmes;  King  of  the  Golden  River, 
Rusk  in  ;  Stories  of  Pennsylvania,  Brumbaugh  ; 
Story  of  Kennett,  Taylor. 

Grade  VII.— Vncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Stowe; 
Evangeline,  Longfellow ;  Christmas  Carol, 
Dickens  ;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe  ;  Tales  from 
Shakespeare.  Lamb. 

Grade  F///.— Rip  Van  Winkle,  Irving; 
Ramona,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  ;  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,  Hughes ;  Heroic  Ballads,  Mont- 
gomery ;  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Lytton. 

Readers. -'Cyr*s  Reader,  Arnold's  Stepping 
Stot^es,  Williams'  Choice  Literature,  Sprague's 
Lights  to  Literature,  Heart  of  Oak  Books. 

PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS. 

Next  on  the  programme  was  a  Round 
Table  exercise,  for  the  discussion  of  **The 
Public  School  Kindergarten  :  i.  What 
steps  are  necessary  to  secure  its  introduc- 
tion into  our  cities  and  boroughs  ?  and  2. 


What  modifications,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  the  work  and  occupations  of  the 
Kindergarten,  as  it  exists,  that  it  may 
best  prepare  its  pupils  for  the  primary 
schools?*' 

Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Reading,  conducted 
the  Round  Table,  and  in  opening  said: 
With  the  notice  of  my  appointment  as- 
leader  in  this  conference  on  the  Public 
School  Kindergarten  I  received  also  this- 
welcome  instruction:  **  This  is  one  of  the 
positions  where  you  ask  questions  and 
allow  other  persons  to  do  the  talking.'^ 
I  believe  that  our  discussion  will  be  more 
profitable  if  we  confine  it  strictly  to  the 
questions  stated  in  the  programme.  Let 
us  take  it  for  granted  that  the  free  kin- 
dergarten is  a  necessary  and  desirable 
part  of  our  city  systems  of  schools,  and  let 
us  have  first  a  free  and  informal  confer- 
ence on  the  ways  and  means  of  introduc- 
ing it,  and  then  the  modifications,  if  any^ 
in  giving  it  its  place  of  preparation  for 
the  primary  school.  I  have  written  to  a 
number  of  Kindergarten  Supervisors  ask- 
ing for  suggestions  in  the  line  of  the 
questions  stated  in  our  programme,  and  I 
will  be  pleased  to  give  you,  if  there  is  an 
opportunity,  the  answers  received. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  Schaeflfer 
said  there  were  no  legal  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Legislation  had  placed  it  in  the 
power  of  any  School  Board  to  establish 
public  kindergartens  and  support  them 
with  public  money,  if  they  were  willing  to 
do  so. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Canon,  Newcastle :  Many 
superintendents  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  and  want  the 
kindergarten,  but  do  not  know  how  ta 
get  directors  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
money. 

Supt.  Harman,  Hazleton:  That  is  not 
all.  There  are  those  who  believe  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  want  it  very  much^ 
but  unless  the  Legislature  comes  to  our 
assistance,  we  cannot  add  this  to  our  work 
without  crippling  it  in  other  directions. 
The  question  for  us  then  becomes.  Shall 
we  ask  our  directors  to  do  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  teachers'  salaries?  Where  we 
are  paying  the  maximum  tax,  and  then 
are  unable  to  pay  the  teachers  what  they 
ought  to  receive  and  we  would  like  to 
give  them,  any  added  expense  means  re- 
duced salary  or  shorter  term.  Should  we 
press  this  matter  under  such  circumstan- 
ces ?  I  think  if  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out such  consequences,  we  had  best  leave 
the  matter  where  it  is,  doing  all  we  can 
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to  help  it  by  way  of  stimulating  private 
enterprise  and  benevolence. 

Supt.  Canon:  Sometimes  there  is  a 
fault  in  the  valuation;  in  many  places 
the  assessors  value  property  too  low. 

Supt.  Harman  :  That  is  another  point 
that  touches  us.  Our  city  assessors  value 
our  property  at  a  total  of  four  to  five 
millions ;  the  county  assessors  value  it  at 
one  and  a  half  millions ;  the  law  compels 
us  to  take  the  county  valuation,  placing 
the  matter  altogether  out  of  our  control. 
To  reach  this  we  must  have  legislation 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  courts. 

Supt.  A.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville : 
One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  move- 
ment is  that  there  have  been  so-called 
kindergartens  operated  by  young  ladies, 
which  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
places  for  children  to  stay ;  where  this  is 
the  case  sentiment  is  created  against 
that  kind  of  kindergarten.  Again,  in 
some  well- to  do  country  towns,  where 
the  middle-class  people  are  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  many  mothers  who 
are  not  entirely  devoted  to  society  give 
proper  care  to  their  children  at  home, 
and  the  need  of  the  kindergarten  is  less 
manifest.  The  members  of  school  boards 
come  from  such  homes,  and  seeing  the 
bright  side  of  child  development,  are  apt 
to  doubt  the  advisability  of  subjecting 
children  under  six  years  to  the  influence 
of  school  life ;  and  the  only  means  of 
convincing  them  is  by  quoting  the  exper- 
ience of  similar  places,  showing  success  or 
benefit.  My  own  community  is  of  that 
description,  and  I  should  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  separating  my  own  five-year- old 
girl  from  her  mother,  especially  to  place 
her  in  hands  which  might  lack  those  su- 
preme qualities  which  make  the  true 
teacher.  Have  we  not  gone  a  little  too 
fast  in  our  assumption? — had  we  not 
better  first  discuss  and  decide  whether  it 
is  best  to  incorporate  the  kindergarten 
with  the  public  system  ? 

Supt.  Mackey :  The  form  of  the  ques- 
tion seemed  to  take  that  as  settled.  We 
are  asked  to  discuss,  first,  how  can  we  se- 
cure the  public  kindergarten?  second, 
what  modifications  of  the  course  are  nec- 
essary to  fit  it  to  the  primary  school  ? 

Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona  :  There  are 
some  places  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  connect  the  kindergarten  with  the 
public  system  on  account  of  insufficient 
funds.  Where  this  is  the  case,  we  can 
only  advise  with  and  assist  charitable 
people  in  establishing  them  by  private 


means.  This  has  been  done  with  us,  and 
some  of  our  very  best  people  are  in 
charge  of  them,  and  they  do  good  work. 
I  am  free  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it  if  the  schools  are  too  large  or  the  teach- 
ers are  not  of  high  grade.  What  has 
been  said  of  leaving  the  children  with 
the  mothers  is  all  very  well,  with  those 
who  have  time,  talent,  means  and  dis- 
position to  do  the  best  for  them ;  but 
there  are  many  who  need  this  kind  of 
help.  [Applause.]  I  have  a  school  in 
mind,  a  small  school,  taught  by  a  fine 
teacher,  whose  pupils  come  to  the  primary 
school  well  prepared  and  by  easy  transi- 
tion. From  observation  and  experience 
I  would  say,  if  you  have  the  funds,  add 
the  kindergarten  to  the  public  system  ;  -if 
not,  leave  it  to  private  efiort,  and  aid  it 
in  every  possible  way.  We  should  not 
weaken  our  system  by  reduction  of  sala- 
ries, and  so  lower  the  general  standard, 
in  order  to  do  this  special  work.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Supt.  Canon:  Do  we  not  need  some 
authoritative  standard  of  qualification 
and  preparation  of  teachers  for  kinder- 
garten work?  There  are  many  young 
people  of  limited  acquirements  who  fail 
to  find  employment  in  the  public  schools, 
who  would  seek  these  places,  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared.  How  shall  we 
avoid  that  rock  ahead  ? 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster  :  Have 
any  of  our  cities  and  tx)roughs  availed 
themselves  of  the  law  passed  two  years 
ago,  allowing  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  kindergarten  purposes  ? 

Supt.  Mackey  :  I  wrote  them  all  on 
that  question,  and  find  that  there  are 
only  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  bor- 
oughs. 

Supt.  Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon: 
The  law  is  all  right,  but  the  people  must 
feel  the  need  of  the  kindergarten  before 
we  will  get  the  money,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent should  agitate  the  matter. 

Supt.  Chas.  Lose,  Williamsport :  We 
have  some  vacant  rooms  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  Our  board  is  conservative, 
but  I  think  they  might  be  induced  to  al- 
low the  use  of  these  rooms  for  kinder- 
garten purposes  ;  perhaps  they  might  go 
a  step  further,  and  provide  the  furniture. 
This  would  cost  almost  nothing,  and  we 
would  have  the  work  under  supervision, 
and  give  it  a  trial  and  get  results,  before 
connecting  it  directly  with  the  public 
system.     I  believe  in  the  kindergarten. 
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and  would  be  glad  to  forward  it  in  any 
way  I  can.     [Applause.] 

Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg :  In  the 
report  made  to  our  last  meeting  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  the 
preceding  year,  most  of  the  questions 
raised  to-day  were  considered  and  the 
ground  pretty  well  covered.  The  report 
was  not  discussed,  and  was  only  intended 
as  a  feeler,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  step  in 
advance.  Opinions  differ  about  the  pK>int 
that  is  assumed  here;  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  they  seem  to  believe  the 
work  can  be  properly  carried  on  only  by 
the  National  Kindergarten  Association, 
while  in  the  eastern  end  the  kindergarten 
is  made  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
There  are  cities  in  Pennsylvania  that 
ought  to  have  kindergartens ;  the  ques- 
tion is  how  to  bring  it  about — first  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  move 
the  boards,  and  having  that,  just  what 
way  to  take  in  doing  it.  I  do  not  think 
from  the  discussion  here  that  we  have 
got  much  further  than  the  report  of  last 
year. 

Supt.  Mackey  :  In  considering  the  ex* 
pense,  it  is  estimated  that  counting  all 
children  from  4  to  6  years  would  increase 
the  school  population  30  per  cent.  Prob- 
ably we  should  actually  need  to  provide 
for  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent.  This 
would  mean  an  expense  of  15  per  cent, 
added  to  the  present  figures,  and  seems 
beyond  our  reach  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

Supt.  Keith  :  We  have  considered  this 
matter,  and  felt  obliged  to  drop  it  for  the 
present  on  account  of  the  expense.  We 
will  have  to  get  what  we  can  by  private 
enterprise  for  some  time  to  come, 

Supt.  Mackey  closed  this  exercise  by 
reading  the  following  letters  and  extracts 
bearing  upon  the  question,  which  had 
been  received  in  answer  to  his  inquiries : 

[From  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams,  Supervisor  of 
Kindergartens,  Philadelphia :  ] 
As  the  kindergarten  has  become  the  theatre 
of  discussion  among  eminent  psycholo^sts  in 
the  country,  there  is  a  grave  resjjonsibility  rest- 
ing on  those  who  desire  its  addition  to  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  It  must  be  placed  on  the  best 
foundation.  So  near  the  twentieth  century  as 
we  are,  we  need  to  live  up  to  modem  ideas  of 
education.  Philadelphia  has  suffered  much 
from  inadequate  regulations  under  which  kin- 
dergartens were  established  years  a^o;  but  with 
the  fine  educational  workers  in  this  direction 
throughout  the  State  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  take  a  leading  position  just 
now.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  twenty- 
eight  kindergarten  associations  in  Pennsylva- 


nia, and  many  of  which  are  led  by  prominent 
workers,  and  the  members  are  among  the  most 
influential  members  of  society.  The  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  Association  is  doing  an  enormous 
work  in  the  State  in  raising  the  standard  of 
kindergarten  training,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
includes  among  its  members  teachers  from 
Lancaster,  Trenton,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  be- 
sides three  hundred  teachers  from  our  own  city, 
several  of  whom  are  Supervisors  of  Grammar 
Grades. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are  (a)  Age  of 
children;  (b)  Certification  of  teachers;  (c)  • 
Standing  and  salaries  of  teachers;  (d)  Provision 
for  expense,  and  number  of  children  to  each 
kindergartner.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  em- 
powers School  Boards  to  provide  kindergarten 
training  for  all  children  over  four  years  of  age: 
this  is  the  general  standard  of  admittance.  As 
to  certification  of  teachers,  it  is  very  important 
that  none  be  admitted  to  teach  in  the  public 
school  kinderp^artens  who  have  not  had  a  full 
course  of  training.  The  standard  adopted  by 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union  is  a  cer- 
tificate of  a  two  years'  course  in  a  training 
school  which  requires  High  School  graduation, 
or  its  equivalent,  as  a  qualification  for  entrance. 
The  demand  which  is  now  made  in  all  important 
educational  centres,  for  a  thorough  culture  and 
preparation  of  the  kindergartner,  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  any  other  way;  and  it  is  the  universal 
experience  that  a  teacher  who  has  had  but  one 
year  of  training  cannot  give  the  children  the 
two  years'  course  in  kindergarten,  which  should 
be  completed  at  six  years  old.  Nor  can  she 
successfully  prepare  them  for  the  Primary 
Grade.  A  knowledge  of  primary  methods  is 
highly  desirable;  but  cannot  take  the  place  of 
kindergarten  training,  as  the  two  things  are 
radically  di£ferent. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  good  supervision. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  as  long  as  the  kindergartens 
in  small  cities  are  too  few  to  have  a  supervisor 
in  each,  to  provide  for  a  State  Supervisor  if  that 
is  possible.  It  is  also  important  to  provide  an 
adequate  course  of  training  for  Uie  teachers,  in 
the  State  Normal  School.  Only  so  can  all  the 
school  work  be  in  unity.  As  to  the  standing 
and  salaries  of  the  teachers,  they  should  be  at 
least  equivalent  to  that  of  the  primary  teachers. 
The  extreme  dependence  of  young  children, 
the  demands  made  on  the  time  and  individual 
work  of  the  kindergartner,  by  so  much  manual 
work  and  care  of  material  and  the  musical  and 
other  accomplishments  required  of  her,  make  a 
su£Eicient  recognition  very  necessary.  Where 
this  has  not  been  done,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mands made,  it  is  founa  impossible  (as  in 
Brooklyn)  to  secure  enough  really  capable 
teachers. 

As  to  the  number  of  children  in  rooms,  if  yon 
require  to  consider  that,  it  is  better  to  have 
forty-five  or  fifty  children  on  the  roll,  with  a 
principal  and  an  assistant,  than  to  have  twenty- 
five  children  with  one  teacher.  In  no  case  is  it 
possible  to  do  justice  to  the  work  with  an 
average  attendance  of  more  than  twenty-five 
children  to  a  teacher.  The  regulations  I  have 
suggested  are  carried  out  in  Chicago;  in  Massa- 
chusetts; in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  other  pla 
where  the  work  is  most  successful. 
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In  reply  to  your  query  No.  2,  as  to  whether 
modification  of  the  kindergarten,  in  order  to 
assimilate  it  with  grade  work,  is  to  be  advised. 
I  must  say  that  in  my  judgment,  that  would 
be  very  undesirable.  And  I  speak  both  as  a 
kindergarten  and  primary  teacher.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  especially  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  who  are  not  ready  for  instruc- 
tion, nor  for  abstract  ideas.  In  it  the  musical 
instruction  takes  wholly  the  fomi  of  songs, 
gymnastic  exercise  is  entirely  in  the  form  of 
play,  and  rightly  so.  The  knowledge,  recogni- 
tion, and  production  of  forms,  the  arrangement 
of  numbers  in  combination,  which  in  primary 
work  take  the  form  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  is  wholly  in  the  coucreate  stage. 
That  is  in  production,  pre-arrangement,  and 
invention  of  forms  in  material,  wood,  sand, 
clay,  paper,  color  work,  etc.,  in  the  kinder- 
garten; and  the  object-teachine  is  always,  in  a 
good  kindergarten,  not  the  study  of  objects,  but 
Uieir  use  in  active,  and  general  or  social  experi- 
ments with  material,  in  the  form  of  play. 

To  have  successful  relations  between  kinder- 
garten and  school,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have 
well  and  thoroughly  trained  kindergartners 
who  understand  something  of  the  higher  work, 
though  not  in  order  to  teach  it;  and  well  trained 
primary  teachers  who  understand  something  of 
the  kindergarten. 

What  children  should  carry  with  them  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  grades,  would  be: 

1.  A  habit  of  joyous  orderly  activity. 

2.  An  idea  of  Uie  way  a  community  works, 
with  a  notion  of  a  child's  place  in  it,  and  of 
obedience  to  its  rules. 

3.  Quickened  perceptions  which  will  make 
future  learning  easy. 

4.  A  little  skill  with  his  hands,  and  patience 
and  ingenuity  in  overcoming  difEiculties. 

5.  A  little  store  of  healthy  mental  content  in 
well-chosen  songs,  stories,  and  descriptive 
phrases,,  and  a  valuable  habit  and  power  of 
comparison  of  discovering  likenesses,  to  be 
cherished  by  the  wise  primary  teacher. 

But  if  a  child  has  all  these  things  he  wants  to 
use  them,  and  the  primary  teacher  who  does 
not  know  what  he  possesses  does  not  give  him 
the  chance.  Nothing  has  impressed  me  more 
in  primary  work,  than  that  the  busy  work,  and 
number,  are  oftener  much  simpler  than  what 
the  children  have  been  accustomed  to  find  quite 
easy  in  the  kindergarten,  and  not  nearl]^  their 
whole  powers  being  employed,  results  in  the 
restlessness  and  chatter  sometimes  complained 
of. 

One  thing  that  will  help  the  primary  teacher, 
is  always  to  have  a  list  of  songs,  stories,  talks, 
and  number  work  the  children  have  had  in 
kindergarten,  so  as  both  to  build  on  these,  using 
at  first  what  is  dear  and  familiar,  and  also  to 
avoid  **  threshing  old  wheat  '*  and  giving  ideas 
which  are  too  easy  and  simple. 
[From  Miss  Nina  C.  Vaudewalker,  Director  of 
Kindergarten  Training,  Milwaukee  State 
Normal  School:  ] 

The  steps  to  be  taken  to  introduce  the  kinder- 
garten would  depend  largely  upon  the  existing 
interest  in  the  subject  in  a  given  community,  or 
the  lack  of  it.  To  me  it  seems  more  important 
to  arouse  an  educational  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  the  teachers  which  will  demand 


or  appreciate  a  kindergarten,  than  to  have  or 
get  the  institution  without  it.  Several  means 
may  be  taken  to  arouse  such  an  interest  if  none 
exists.  A  few  leading  women  interested  in  edu- 
cation may  become  interested  through  the 
efforts  of  a  competent  person,  and  a  private 
kindergarten  opened  by  some  one  amply  quali- 
fied, and  who  can  conduct  a  few  good  mothers' 
meetings,  talk  to  the  city  teachers  on  the  subject, 
organize  a  child  study  reading  club  along  kin- 
dergarten lines,  or  organize  a  course  of  such  read- 
ing in  conneciion  with  existing  women's  clubs. 
To  be  of  value  the  work  must  be  a  growth. 

The  kindergarten  thus  opened  may  be  for  the 
children  of  the  women  interested,  the  expenses 
being  met  by  tuition,  or  it  may  be  a  mission 
kindergarten,  if  there  is  necessity  for  such,  its 
support  being  guaranteed  by  the  women  inter- 
ested or  by  some  organization,  such  as  a  Christ- 
ian Endeavor  Society  or  Young  Women's  Christ- 
ian Association.  When  the  success  of  the  work 
has  been  shown  by  a  few  months'  trial,  and  it 
has  served  its  purpose  as  an  object  lesson,  the 
School  Board  may  be  asked  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  it,  or  they  may  simply  furnish  it  a 
room  in  a  school -building,  the  financial  support 
being  retained  by  the  agency  instrumental  in 
intrcxlucing  it.  Since  school  funds  cannot  be 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  children  under 
the  legal  age,  legislative  action  may  be  needed 
before  it  can  become  an  organic  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  unless  the  city  in  question 
18  independent  because  of  a  charter  of  its  own. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  interest  of  the 
community  is  being  awakened,  the  interest  of 
the  teachers  may  need  a  similar  awakening,  un- 
less they  are  already  well  up-to-date  along  this 
line.  Addresses  to  them  by  one  who  is  com- 
petent and  enlhusiasiic;  child-study  along  the 
line  of  the  development  of  the  little  children, 
or  play  as  a  means  of  development;  courses  of 
reading,  or  discussions  along  the  practical  lines 
of  kindergarten  work— nature  study,  stories, 
music,  motor  activity,  etc.,  will  awaken  interest 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  kinder- 
garten education  without  unduly  emphasizing 
its  rather  complicated  technique.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  a  thoroughly  aroused  public 
interest  is  the  surest  way  to  get  taxpayers  to 
consent  to  the  expense. 

The  next  question  is  so  broad  that  I  can  only 
hint  at  its  solution.  If  the  kindergartner's 
training  has  been 'based,  as  it  should  be,  on  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  psychology,  she  will 
aim  at  the  natural  development  of  the  child  in- 
stead of  fitting  him  to  a  complicated  technic^ue. 
She  will  see  that  means  of  growth  are  provided 
through  nature  work,  including  excursions, 
gardening,  etc.,  through  songs,  stories  and 
games,  and  that  he  gets  dear  and  accurate  men- 
tal images  of  the  things  which  naturally  inter- 
est him  and  which  he  needs  to  know  for  his 
later  school  work.  Having  seen  to  the  forma- 
tion of  clear  images,  she  will  provide  material 
for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  such  as  clay, 
paper  and  scissors,  pencils,  paints,  blocks, 
(gifts),  etc.,  thus  training  the  hand  and  the 
eye.  So  much  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
has  been  mechanical  that  the  educational  pub- 
lic has  almost  come  to  identify  it  with  sequences 
in  gift  or  occupation  work,  instead  of  seeing  it 
as  a  utilization  of  the  children's  natural  play 
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activities,  for  which  the  gifts  and  occupations 
are  merely  systematized  means.  We  need  to 
emphasize  its  spirit  of  free  development,  its 
recognition  of  individuality,  its  aim  as  ethical 
and  tending  to  the  formation  of  proper  habits 
of  feeling,  willing  and  doing,  and  to  pay  less 
attention  to  the  details  of  its  technique.  The 
occupations  that  tend  to  produce  nervousness 
and  to  strain  the  eyes,  such  as  perforating,  fine 
sewing,  cutting  and  pasting,  etc.,  need  to  be 
materially  mooified  or  entirely  discontinued. 

If  the  kindergartner  understands  the  above 
principles  and  knows  the  work  of  the  primary 
school,  as  she  should,  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  an  invaluable  preparation  for  the  pri- 
mary school. 

[From  Miss  Ellen  Jones,  Supervisor  of  Kinder- 
tens,  Albany,  N.  Y.:] 

In  answer  to  question  (a),  as  to  what  steps 
are  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  kinder- 

f[artens  in  the  public  schools,  I  would  sav  :  (i) 
t  would  be  necessary  that  the  "  Board  of  Edu- 
cation "  should  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  value 
of  the  kindergarten  influence  in  the  com- 
munity; the  standard  and  tone  of  the  whole 
school  is  raised  by  the  presence  of  the  kinder- 
garten. One  principal  told  me  the  other  daj 
Uiat  if  he  were  obliged  to  give  up  either  his 
kindergarten  or  ninth  year,  he  would  say  "take 
out  the  ninth  year."  (2)  Create  amonp^  the 
tax-payers  and  parents  a  desire  for  a  kinder- 
garten. A  good  plan  for  this  is  to  have  a  series 
of  good  practical  talks  or  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject under  the  direction  of  the  most  influential 
people  of  the  town.  Have  the  lecture  free,  so 
that  all  teachers  (especially  primary)  and  all 
classes  of  parents  may  have  the  benefits.  (3) 
Employ  none  but  well-trained  kindergartners, 
and  let  the  work  speak  for  itself.  Have  the 
kindergartners  remember  that  their  work  is 
with  the  parents  as  well  as  with  the  children; 
that  a  great  part  of  our  work  with  the  children 
does  not  mean  what  it  should  until  we  have 
occasional  mothers'  meeting 

{b)  The  kindergarten  as  it  now  stands  is  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  primary  work; 
the  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  primary  work,  and  the  sooner 
the  primary  teachers  become  kintergartners 
the  better  for  the  whole  school  system.  At 
present  a  number  of  our  first-year  teachers 
are  receiving  the  kindergarten  training  at  the 
expense  of  the  city. 

[Prom  S.  T.  Sutton,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Brookline,  Mass.:] 

(a)  The  first  step,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
to  get  the  best  people  in  the  town  thorpughly 
interested  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  kinder- 
garten instruction. 

(^)  I  think  the  kindergarten  as  it  exists  now 
in  our  best  communities  is  about  what  it  should 
be,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
primary  school. 

I  may  add  that  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
thin^  to  start  a  free  kindergarten  in  any  com- 
munity where  the  people  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute something  for  it,  and  then  have  as  many 
of  the  mothers  become  familiar  with  it  as  pos- 
sible. The  chief  difficulty  with  the  kinder- 
garten is  its  expense,  and  the  people  will  not  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  until  they  are  strongly  im- 
pressed with  its  value. 


[From  Miss  Virginia  E.  Graeff,  Director  of  Kin- 
dergartens in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools:  J 
(a)  First  awaken  the  interest  in  the  Kinder- 

garten  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
ren  and  in  the  community  at  large.  This  can 
be  done  in  several  ways,  which  I  will  briefly 
outline:  (i)  The  distribution  of  literature  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  (2)  By  public  addresses 
given  by  able  ex}>onents  of  the  Kindergarten 
philosophy,  wherein  its  utilitarian  as  well  as  its 
educational  side  can  be  presented.  (3)  By 
having  the  subject  discussed  in  the  daily  press. 
(4)  By  the  forming  of  Mothers'  Clubs  and 
Parents'  Conferences. 

{b)  Of  late  some  modifications  of  the  material 
have  been  introduced  that  seem  to  me  helpful 
and  an  advance  on  previous  material  used  in 
our  Kindergartens.  Among  other  things  I  will 
mention  the  substitution  of  the  large  lor  the 
smaller  hole  in  the  pricking  and  sewing,  «nd 
the  greater  freedom  given  by  blackboard  draw- 
ing, which  is  now  used  to  cultivate  boldness  and 
train  the  child  to  use  the  chalk  and  pencil  as  a 
means  of  expression.  The  drawing  on  check- 
ered paper,  advocated  by  Proebel,  is  helpful  in 
leading  the  child  to  design,  but,  unless  properly 
used,  it  tends  to  over-emi>hasize  minute  detail 
rather  than  to  train  the  child  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  Kindergarten  properly  carried  out  is  not 
only  a  preparation  for  life,  but  it  is  a  direct 
link  between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  the 
child  thus  trained  is  prepared  in  the  moat 
natural  as  well  as  the  most  logical  manner  for 
his  school  work. 
[Quoted  from  Supt  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N. 

J.,  in  Kindergarten  Department  N.  E.  A., 

July,  1897:) 

The  general  introduction  of  the  kindergarten 
into  piiolic  schools  is  the  greatest  step  in  peda- 
gogy that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country. 
It  IS,  however,  fraught  with  dangers  both  to  the 
kindergartens  and  to  the  other  schools,  and 
necessitates  considerable  modification  of  l>oth. 
The  kindergarten  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
public  schools  as  a  new  and  distinct  depart- 
ment, but  it  must  be  co-ordinated  with  them  in 
a  vital  way. 

This  means  for  the  kindergarten:  (i)  Broader 
culture  and  better  professional  training  for 
kinderjB^artners.  (2)  More  general  spirit  of  co- 
operation, and  an  attempt  to  meet  real  rather 
than  imaginary  conditions.  (3)  A  broadening  of 
the  course  and  a  gradual  modification  of  the 
tools  used.  (4)  A  better  training  for  citizenship 
through  the  enlarged  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  co-operation. 

This  means  lor  the  other  schools:  (i)  The 
sweetening  and  mollifying  of  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline, through  the  introduction  of  the  kinder- 
garten spirit.  (2)  A  more  rational  and  careful 
consideration  of  individual  needs.  (3)  The  in- 
troduction of  a  more  generous  and  altruistic 
spirit  into  the  schools.  (4)  A  training  for 
citizenship  through  the  introduction  of  self- 
government.  (5)  A  saving  of  time  in  the  in- 
struction of  fundamental  branches.  (6)  Tlie 
making  of  education  real  and  vital  instead  of 
formal  and  unreal. 

SPRUNG  REFORM. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  offered  the  follow- 
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ing  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  of  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents  heartil^^  approve  the 
«£fort  made  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion toward  amending  and  simplifying  the  or- 
thography of  the  Bn^ish  language. 

Association  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


PROF.  EDW.  G.  ROSS.  Musical  Di- 
rector in  the  Harrisburg  schools, 
opened  this  session  with  a  solo  which  was 
warmly  applauded. 

Rev.  Geo.  Edward  Reed,  LL.  D., 
President  of  Dickinson  College  (and  State 
Xribrarian),  Carlisle,  Pa.,  made  the  ad- 
dress of  the  evening  on 

BNTHUSIASM  A  FACTOR  OP  SUCCBSS. 

It  may  be  considered  a  work  of  superero- 
«tion  to  address  an  American  audience  on 
tne  importance  of  enthusiasm.  Foreigners 
think  an  American  is  nothing  if  not  an- 
enthusiast.  We  are  said  to  be  lacking  in 
poise,  in  ballast;  swayed  by  manias,  ex- 
travagances; and  as  a  nation  to  lack  dignity 
and  self-control  —  always  ready  to  sing 
"Hail  Columbia''  and  uirow^  up  our  hats 
and  dap  our  hands  in  applause  of  a  new- 
fangled idea.  But  I  have  never  been  able 
to  persuade  myself  that  these  conceptions  of 
American  character  are  quite  correct,  or  to 
discern  that  we  are  a  particularly  enthusi- 
astic people.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
we  are  enthusiastic  in  matters  of  church,  of 
state— even  of  politics. 

Where  each  man  is  sovereign,  and  has 
participation  and  influence  m  political 
movements — even  his  single  vote  may  de- 
cide the  policy  of  his  party  in  important 
afifairs  of  state— we  might  expect  a  lofty  en- 
thusiasm for  the  discharge  of  public  auty. 
Yet  we  find  a  singular  apathy,  a  low  sense 
of  obligation  in  political  duties.  This  is 
apparent  in  the  history  of  any  campaign. 
The  parties  send  their  representatives  to 
convention,  a  platform  is  laboriously  con- 
structed and  candidates  nominated  to  stand 
upon  it,  the  delegates  come  home.  Then 
succeeds  a  period  of  quietude  for  five  or  six 
weeks  or  more,  after  which  comes  the  work 
of  "  firing  the  popular  heart "  by  meetins^, 
and  music,  ana  banners — all  to  create  suffi- 
cient enthusiasm  to  secure  the  discharge  of 
the  plainest  duty  of  citizenship,  depositing 
the  ballot.  On  election  day  thousands  of 
dollars  must  be  spent  in  carriage  hire  to 
bring  to  the  polls  those  who  have  not  been 
persuaded  to  take  the  trouble  of  coming. 
If  anywhere,  every  American  mieht  be  ex- 
pected to  be  enthusiastic  in  politics;  yet 
everybody  knows  that  except  in  a  ereat 
Presidential  campaign,  it  is  impossible  to 
poll  anything  like  a  full  party  vote. 


The  same  is  true  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
activity.  From  all  sides  comes  the  com- 
plaint that  our  religious  life  is  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  it  has  been  for  a  century.  There 
is  a  universal  dearth  of  activity,  though  it 
is  claimed  we  now  have  church  accommo- 
dation enough  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  to  attend  one  service  each  Sabbath. 
There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  men  from 
religious  services  all  over  the  country;  in  a 
prayer-meeting  nowadays  a  man  looks  like 
a  sort  of  oasis  [laughter!  So  there  has 
come  a  demand  for  **  popular  '*  preachers- 
men  with  gifts  capable  of  drawing  a  re- 
spectable congregation.  There  is  not  in 
tnis  country  to-day  a  single  great  cause  of 
philanthropy  or  reform  that  is  not  halting 
because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  enthusiasm 
behind  it  to  push  it  to  its  goal. 

So  we  find  this  fundamental  quality  want- 
ing in  all  lines  of  efibrt.  People  who  are 
without  enthusiasm  boast  of  their  lack  of  it, 
and  think  that  to  call  one  an  enthusiast  is  a 
sort  of  insult— if  a  woman  is  accused  of  it 
she  may  be  cut  by  her  friends  [lauehter]. 
And  so  many  people  are  apt  to  think  that 
an  enthusiast  means  a  poorly  balanced 
mind,  one  who  is  not  a  wise  leader  or  coun- 
selor, one  in  whom  emotion  predominates 
over  judgment,  and  whose  reason  is  over- 
slaughed by  feeling  so  as  to  make  him  an 
unsfi3e  guide. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  popular  con- 
tempt for  enthusiasm,  never  in  the  world's 
history  has  a  great  movement  lifted  the  race 
and  pushed  the  masses  up  to  a  higher  plane, 
that  was  not  led  or  driven  by  some  splendid 
enthusiast.  Whatever  the  cause— moral  re- 
form, philanthropy,  education — all  have 
stood  upon  the  foundation  of  a  superb  en- 
thusiast, often  decried  and  belittled  by  his 
own  age.  But  the  great  thinkers  and 
writers  never  deciy  this  quality.  Guizot,  a 
keen  student,  analyzer,  philosopher,  not  an 
enthusiast  by  nature,  declared  to  his  coun- 
trymen at  Paris:  **  Above  all  things,  do  not 
be  afraid  of  enthusiasm,  for  you  can  do 
nothing  great  without  it."  Everett  speak- 
ing of  Webster  said:  **  A  great  man  is  not  a 
temporary  flame  expiring  in  returning 
darkness.  He  but  leaves  the  world  all 
alight  with  the  fire  kindled  by  his  own 
great  spirit."  This  power  to  make  incan- 
descent is  the  central  power  in  the  greatness 
of  any  man.  So  thought  Madame  de  StaSl, 
the  greatest  woman  intellectually  that  had 
appeared  in  five  centuries.  Sismondi  and 
Scnlegel  were  discussing  a  sermon,  the 
latter  commending  his  ideal  preacher,  clear 
cut,  appealing  only  to  reason,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  emotional  element.  Religion, 
he  said,  dealing  with  the  highest  problems 
of  thought,  should  deal  only  in  reason. 
Madame  de  StaSl  said  such  preaching  must 
always  be  a  failure,  while  it  made  no  effort 
to  touch  those  faculties  which  lead  to  action, 
the  sensibilities  and  emotions— that  no  man 
could  be  really  eloouent  who  was  not  an 
enthusiast.    She  talked  on  the  subject  for 
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two  hours,  and  SchlegeVs  comment  was 
**This  woman  seems  to  be  on  fire*'—^^- 
haps  as  ^ood  a  definition  of  entnusiasm  as 
can  be  ^iven.  The  man  whose  own  soul  is 
on  fire  is  the  one  to  kindle  other  souls.  We 
might  go  on  quoting  from  a  multitude  of 
students  of  human  conduct  and  of  the  great 
movements  that  have  swept  the  world,  who 
unanimously  testify  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  despised  quality.  Why 
then  has  it  fallen  into  contempt  .> 

One  reason  is  that  people  are  always 
confounding  enthusiasm  with  fanaticism, 
two  things  which  are  almost  as  far  asunder 
as  heaven  and  earth.  The  world  has  no 
need  of  fanaticism,  but  is  suffering  for  lack 
of  enthusiasm.  I  will  give  vou  a  definition 
of  these  two  which  you  will  not  find  in  the 
Dictionary:  Fanaticism  is  when  a  man  is 
tremendously  excited,  thoroughly  moved, 
and  endeavoring  to  excite  others,  over  a 
matter  of  infinitesimal  importance;  Enthusi- 
asm is  when  a  man  is  tremendously  excited, 
and  excites  every  one  else,  because  he  is 
possessed  by  an  idea  as  great  perhaps  as  the 
universe  of  God  itself— he  is  saved  from 
fanaticism  by  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  which 
engages  all  the  energies  of  his  being. 
Thus  when  Sergeant  Bates  traveled  over  the 
Southern  States  carrying  his  little  ten-cent 
flag  and  challenged  any  man  to  touch  it 
(like  the  chip  on  a  boy's  shoulder),  Ameri- 
can common -sense  told  him  to  go  home;  but 
in  the  actual  field,  carrying  the  flag  through 
shot  and  shell,  and  ready  to  die  for  his  coun- 
try, we  recognized  the  magnificent  enthusi- 
ast in  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  We  must 
not  confound  enthusiasm  with  fanaticism. 

Again,  the  general  efifect  of  culture  is  to 
deaden  or  at  least  to  retard  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sensibilities.  We  are  getting  to 
be  an  educated  people— ge/ttng  to  be,  for  we 
are  not  there  yet.pauehter].  We  have  our 
grand  common  sdioor  system,  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  are  an  educated  people,  forgetting 
the  territories,  states,  counties  and  cities 
where  ignorance  votes  down  intelligence  at 
every  election  ;  [applause]— forgetting  that 
little  nation  on  th^  hills  of  Greece  that  was 
high  above  us  as  the  heavens  above  the 
earth;  where  there  was  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  who  could  not  read  and  write,  a 
pitch  of  culture  which  has  never  since  heen 
reached.  To  be  sure,  we  are  making  prog- 
ress toward  better  conditions;  but  it  wul 
take  time  and  labor  for  every  step  in  ad- 
vance. Mean  while  the  whole  process  of  our 
education  tends  to  develop  the  critical  fac- 
ulty— useful,  but  cold-blooded  and  remorse- 
less; and  so  it  is  that  the  scholar  is  not  apt 
to  love  his  teacher  while  subject  to  his  crit- 
icism, but  looks  back  in  later  yeors  with 
grateful  appreciation.  There  is  always 
danger  of  snarpening  the  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  the  heart,  and  so  depriving  the 
pupil  of  the  driving  power  he  must  have  to 
make  him  a  success  m  any  sphere  of  action. 
TApplause.]    Were   I    to-day  to  choose   a 


teacher  for  my  only  child,  between  a  man 
all  intellect  and  no  heart,  though  of  highest 
scholarship  and  keenest  acumen,  and 
another  of  less  brilliant  intellect  but  full  of 
lofty  enthusiasm,  I  should  prefer  the  latter 
a  thousand  times. 

One  of  the  greatest  shortcomings  of  our 
colleges  to-day  is  this  same  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm in  carrying  on  the  work  of  education. 
The  classes  are  lazy  and  listless,  and  some- 
times the  teachers  also.  From  all  sides,, 
from  every  walk  of  life,  comes  confirmation 
of  the  same  fact.  It  needs  constant  effort  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  ofisetthis;  and  are 
we  doing  it  ?  Rather  the  contrary.  In  so- 
ciety **uie  thing*'  is  not  to  praise  nor  cen- 
sure too  strongly — nil  admirari  seems  to  be 
the  principle.  In  Boston,  which  used  to  be 
the  Athens  of  America,  and  is  now  the 
Cork  or  Dublin,  they  do  everything  through 
organizations — they  have  societies  to  teach, 
people  to  do  all  things  just  right  They  are 
prepared  to  teach  women  to  walk,  which 
not  one  woman  in  500  can  do  [laughter], 
and  not  one  man  in  1000  [applause].  They 
will  teach  you  how  to  sit  down,  to  get  up, 
to  laugh.  The  world  is  already  too  full  of 
these  machine  people,  who  never  do  any- 
good  work  themselves,  nor  even  cheer  those 
who  will.  They  are  so  **  well  poised'*  that 
one  feels  like  sticking  a  cane  in  them  some- 
where to  disturb  their  equilibrium  for  a 
moment  [laughter].  Like  the  Englishman 
who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  American  Pall 
and  answered  a  question  as  to  what  he 
thought  of  Niagara,  **  Well,  it*s  pretty  good, 
but  don't  you  think  it's  a  trifle  overdone?'* 
[laughter,]  the  world  is  full  of  people 
who  never  do  anything  for  fear  somebody 
(Mrs.  Grundy)  will  think  it  overdone.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now,  I  admire  an  enthusiast.  I  like  to  look 
him  all  over,  to  take  off  my  hat  and  cheer 
for  him,  because  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  man  who  means  to  do  sometning 
[Applause.]  I  like  people  who  can  get  ex- 
cited and  storm  and  rave.  One  of  the  great- 
est spectacles  of  a  man  pervaded  by  just 
indignation  must  have  been  when  Wash- 
ington on  the  field  of  Monmouth  rode  up 
to  Lee  and  rebuked  him  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  cowardice — ^you  can  imagine  his  tall 
form  towering^  a  loot  higher,  his  face  like 
that  of  Olympian  Jove.  And  a  woman  who 
is  indignant  through  and  through  is  mag- 
nificent to  behold,  though  it  may  not  sd- 
ways  be  desirable  to  be  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily at  the  moment  of  explosion  [laughter]. 

This  deadly  calmness  paralyzes  our 
churches.  One  sympathizes  with  the  stu- 
dent who  in  leading^  a  prayer-meeting  could 
strike  no  spark  of  life,  until  a  book-case  fell 
down,  and  then  thanked  God  for  the  mani- 
festation that  had  broken  the  monotony. 
[Laughter.]  I  remember  when  I  was  sta- 
tioned in  Brooklyn  an  old  revivalist  who 
shouted  on  eeneral  principles,  and  one  day 
when  I  haa  made  a  strong  statement  and 
wanted  to  take  it  back,  I  remarked,  ''  Some 
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of  you  are  thinking  the  preacher  don't  know 
very  much,"  and  he  broke  in,  ** That's  so— 
hallelujah!"  [Laughter.]  Even  that  was 
better  than  this  calm,  motionless  frigidity. 

If  we  could  but  have,  in  church  and  state 
and  education,  men  and  women  filled  with 
the  power  that  makes  souls  incandescent, 
we  would  win  a  thousand  victories  where 
we  gain  one  now.  [Applause.]  Examples 
of  the  transforming  of  things  by  the  enthu- 
siast are  not  wanting  in  history .  One  of  the 
most  notable  occurred  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  when  our  army  was  falling  back  upon 
Winchester,  disorganized,  almost  blotted 
out,  '^and  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away." 
[The  poem  was  recited  here,  and  warmly 
applauded.]  The  transformation  of  defeat 
into  victory  was  wrought  by  the  power, 
energy,  enthusiasm  pent'iip  in  the  frame  of 
that  born  leader  of  men.     [Applause.] 

In  religion,  Booth  is  the  typical  enthu- 
siast of  the  age.  At  first  men  laughed  at 
him,  his  antics,  his  uniform,  his  methods. 
By  and  by  the  book  "  In  Darkest  I/ondon  " 
uncovered  conditions  more  desperate  than 
any  heathenism  on  the  globe.  Who  has 
grappled  with  them  like  the  Salvation 
Army?  [applause]  and  what  better  evidence 
of  success  and  public  confidence  than  the 
placing  of  a  million  pounds  in  the  hands  of 
the  enthusiast  ? 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  back  into 
history  for  examples.  The  wonderful  work 
of  Loyola  on  one  line,  of  Horace  Mann  on 
another,  are  known  to  all.  I  shall  cite  but 
one  name — of  a  man  whose  anniversary  was 
celebrated  the  other  day  with  extraordinary 
manifestations— a  man  whose  glory  does  not 
fade,  whose  splendor  brightens  as  the  years 
go  by— George  Washington,  the  enthusiast 
for  liberty.  People  do  not  realize  this 
phase  of  his  character  in  looking  upon  his 
picture, and  reading  his  firm  self-control;  but 
beneath  that  cold  exterior  he  carried  always 
a  heart  of  fire,  of  volcanic  energy  only  kept 
down  by  his  masterful  will.  It  is  to  this 
power  of  soul,  that  held  our  army  together 
at  Valley  Forge,  across  New  Jersey,  and  to 
the  end,  that  we  owe  the  salvation  of  the 
land  we  boast.  [Applause.]  He  stands 
against  the  background  of  that  mighty 
period,  steady,  immovable,  unwavering — 
the  most  majestic  figure  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life  [applause]. 

Up  in  the  White  Mountains  we  see  the 
Great  Stone  Face,  carved  by  the  hand  of 
Almighty  God,  the  semblance  of  a  warrior 
knight  with  his  visor  raised.  Age  after 
age,  century  after  century,  he  looks  out 
upon  the  hills  and  valleys  below,  and  into 
that  future  of  whose  issue  we  need  not 
doubt  nor  fear.  So  in  histoiy  stAnds  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country;  so 
he  shall  forever  stand,  the  great  example  to 
make  the  soldier  brave,  the  patriot  true,  the 
path  of  duty  the  way  to  glory.    [Applause.] 

Adjourned  to  9  a.  m.,  to  take  part  in 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  High  School. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  of  the  Harris- 
burg  High  School  were  participated 
in  by  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
after  which  the  Principal  (Dr.  Baer)  in- 
vited Supts.  Gotwals  and  Pleisher  and 
Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  of  West  Chester  Nor- 
mal School  to  address  the  pupils.  The 
singing  of  the  school  was  the  subject  of 
universal  commendation. 

COMMITTEES. 

When  the  Convention  was  called  to 
order,  the  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed : 

On  Resolutions — D.  A.  Harm  an,  Hazleton; 
R.  K.  Buehrle.  Lancaster;  James  M.  Cough- 
lin,  Wilkes-Barre. 

On  Nominations—'^,  E.  Miller,  Bradford; 
Atreus  Wanner,  York;  John  Morrow,  Alle- 
gheny. 

THE  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was 
read  by  Supt.  Chas.  Lose,  of  Williams- 
port,  on  **The  Annual  Institute,"  as 
follows : 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  discussion 
of  the  Annual  Institute  must,  for  certain 
reasons,  be  somewhat  limited.  This  being 
a  convention  of  city  and  borough  superin- 
tendents, it  will  not  be  proper  to  discuss  the 
Count V  Institute  further  than  is  necessary 
to  make  a  brief  reference  to  some  features 
that  are  common  to  both.  Again;  the  An- 
nual Institute  has  been  so  frequently  and  so 
thoroughly  discussed  that  to  add  much  to 
the  subject  that  will  be  either  original  or 
profitable  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper.  And,  finally,  law  and 
custom  have  nxed  the  general  outline  of  the 
Institute  so  wisely  and  conclusively  that 
those  most  interested  in  its  welfare  are  look- 
ing more  to  improvement  in  specific  features 
than  to  changes  in  its  plans. 

The  law  has  indicated  the  object  of  the 
Institute — the  improvement  of  the  teachers 
in  the  science  and  art  of  education;  has  fixed 
the  time  at  one  week,  has  made  the  Super- 
intendent president,  has  guaranteed  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  receipts  and  directed  how 
these  receipts  shall  be  expended,  has  ordered 
that  the  schools  shall  be  closed  and  the 
teachers  shall  be  paid  for  their  attendance, 
has  instructed  how  the  roll  shall  be  called, 
and  has  made  it  imperative  upon  the  Super- 
intendent to  report  fully  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  on  the  worK  of  the 
week. 

Custom  fixes  the  time  of  the  Institute  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  early  winter,  opens  the  work 
before  or  after  noon  on  Monoay  and  closes 
it  before  or  after  noon  on  Friday,  makes  the 
hours  of  the  daily  sessions  conform  closely 
to  the  hours  of  the  public  school;  and  in 
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manjr  other  respects  makes  two  Institutes 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  as  near  like 
each  other  in  plan  as  are  two  schools  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  two  districts  represented 
by  these  Institutes.  . 

Then,  as  was  said  before,  law  and  custom 
have  made  the  skeleton  of  the  Institute, 
with  which  we  have  no  quarrel,  and  each 
Superintendent  is  given  wide  ran^e  to  build 
on  this  skeleton,  making  his  Insbtute  good 
or  poor,  strong  or  weak,  progressive  or 
otherwise,  just  as  the  Superintendent  may 
possess  or  lack  the  qualities  of  the  true 
leader.  This  paper,  then,  will  be  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  features  of  the  Institute  that 
are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Super- 
intendent; namely,  the  daily  pro^mme, 
instruction,  instructors  and  discipline. 

As  to  the  main  features  of  the  daily  pro- 
gramme. Superintendents  are  generally 
agreed.  A  part  of  each  session  is  devoted 
to  general  instruction,  another  to  section  or 
grade  work,  and  still  another  to  miscel- 
laneous matters  and  discussions  by  teachers. 
About  the  first  and  second  of  these  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  are  certain  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  all  teachers  from  the 
lowest  primary  to  the  High  School,  in  which 
all  teacners  can  be  instructed  in  a  body  with 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense.  This 
work  is  always  done  in  the  main  room  of 
the  building  m  which  the  Institute  is  held, 
and  occupies  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  time.  Then  there  is  certain  in- 
struction in  which  each  grade  or  class  of 
teachers  is  interested  in  only  that  portion 
applying  directly  to  their  work.  This  in- 
struction is  given  in  various  class-rooms 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  when  this  work 
is  going  on  at  the  same  time  for  all  grades 
of  teachers,  it  takes  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  time  of  the  daily  programme. 
The  opening  excercises,  music,  intermis- 
sions and  business  matters  take  nearly  an 
hour  of  the  time  each  day. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how 
much  time  can  profitably  be  devoted  to 
teachers'  papers  and  discussions.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  in  the  Annual  Institutes  of 
cities  little  if  any  time  should  be  given  to  this 
feature.  Monthly  institutes  and  monthly 
and  semi-monthly  grade  meetings  are  now 
a  part  of  the  pubnc  school  machinery  of 
every  city  in  the  State,  and  these  meetings 
furnish  more  time  and  better  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  discuss  educational  questions 
than  do  the  crowded  daily  programmes  of 
the  Annual  Institute.  In  the  counties,  the 
conditions  are  somewhat  different.  Teach- 
ers have  few  opportunities  to  get  together 
in  educational  meetings,  and  consequently 
a  free  exchange  of  views  by  teachers  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  all  parts  of  the  county 
may  very  well  be  a  part  of  the  daily  pro- 
gramme of  the  County  Institute.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  in  the  Annual  Institutes 
of  cities  the  teachers  are  to  take  only  a  pass- 
ive part.  Far  from  it.  They  shoula  see 
this  opportunity  to  get  help  from  the  in- 


structor by  skillful  questions,  and  time 
should  be  allowed  at  the  close  of  each  talk 
by  an  instructor  for  these  questions.  If  the 
instructor  is  an  expert  in  his  subject,  he 
will  invite  questioning,  and  a  sharp  discus- 
sion between  him  and  the  teachers  near  the 
end  of  his  period  will  often  be  of  more  direct 
benefit  than  was  the  talk  itself. 

Shall  evening  entertainments  be  a  part  of 
the  daily  programme  of  the  City  Institute  ? 
To  this  I  should  answer,  only  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  an  instructor  deliver  a  lecture 
that  cannot  well  be  put  into  the  day  sessions. 
In  this  particular  the  County  Institute  and 
the  City  Institute  are  again  on  a  somewhat 
different  footing.  There  are  several  good 
reasons  why  the  programme  of  the  Connty 
Institute  should  contain  a  course  of  evening 
entertainments,  while  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  at  all  to  the  City  Institute.  In  the 
first  place,  the  evening  entertainment  course 
of  the  County  Institute  furnishes  to  many 
of  the  county  teachers  their  only  opportun- 
ity to  hear  noted  lecturers  or  to  listen  to  the 
best  music,  while  every  city  has,  during  the 
year,  several  lecture  courses  or  musicsu  en- 
tertainment courses  that  are  better  than  the 
Teachers'  Institute  can  afford,  and  that  are, 
as  a  rule,  well  patronized  by  city  teachers. 
Again,  the  fact  that  county  teacners,  when 
attending  the  Institute,  must  spend  all  of 
their  hours  outside  of  the  Institute  at  board- 
ing places  and  hotels,  makes  the  evening 
lecture  or  concert  not  only  desirable,  but 
almost  a  necessity.  This  is  not  the  case  of 
the  city  teacher,  who  during  Institute  week 
may  spend  her  evenings  at  home  as  usual. 
Many  City  Institutes  are  held  in  August  or 
during  the  first  weeks  of  September,  when 
the  heat  makes  the  work  of  the  day  as  heavy 
a  burden  as  should  be  put  on  teachers  who 
are  ready  to  begin  or  who  have  just  begun  a 
hard  year's  work.  Eliminating,  then,  from 
the  daily  programme  of  the  City  Institute 
these  two  features,  formal  discussions  by 
teachers  and  evening  entertainments,  we 
have  left  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  real  work 
of  the  Institute,  the  instruction  of  the  teach- 
ers in  a  body,  or  in  classes,  in  those  subjects 
in  which  they  need  most  help  and  by  su<^ 

Eersons  most  competent  to  give  them  this 
elp. 

what  kind  of  instruction  shall  be  given 
to  teachers  convened  in  Annual  Institute, 
and  who  shall  be  selected  to  give  this  in- 
struction, are  then  the  two  great  problems 
of  the  Superintendent,  the  successful  solu- 
tion of  which  means  not  only  the  success  of 
the  Institute,  but  also  a  decided  advance  in 
the  work  of  the  schools. 

Every  Superintendent  comes  to  realize,  as 
he  watches  the  work  of  the  schools  under  his 
charge  from  day  to  day,  during  the  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year,  that  mere  is  some 
subject  in  which  the  work  of  the  teachers 
and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  do  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  work  and  progress 
in  other  branches.  This  subject  may  be 
geography,  or  grammar,  or  history,  or  read- 
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ing,  or  some  other  branch.  Teachers  need 
stirrine  up  on  this  subject.  They  need  to 
be  made  to  look  at  it  from  a  different  stand- 
point, or  to  realize  more  fully  its  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  child^  or  to  be  shown  better 
methods  of  teaching  it,  or  to  be  given  new 
interest  in  it.  Sometimes  the  Superintend- 
ent will  find  that  the  work  is  lagging  in 
more  than  one  branch.  This  branch  or 
these  branches,  as  it  may  be,  will  then  form 
one  or  more  lines  in  which  instruction 
should  be  given  at  the  annual  Institute. 
Not  that  the  Superintendent  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  annual  Institute  for  this 
much  needed  help;  but  that  he  will  make  it 
4me  of  the  means  of  givine  this  help.  So 
every  vear  may  see  the  work  of  the  schools 
moved  forward  a  pace  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects through  the  agency  of  the  annual  In- 
stitute. This  work  can  sometimes  be  done 
best  with  sections  of  teachers,  and  ajg^ain  it 
«an  be  done  before  the  entire  body  ofteach- 
ers.  The  nain  thing  is  to  know  in  what 
studies  help  is  moet  needed,  and  then  to  so 
arrange  that  this  help  is  given  with  as  little 
waste  as  possible  of  time  and  efifort  of  teach- 
ers and  instructors.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  a  series  of  talks  on 
the  principles  underlyine  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects  is  not  only  profitable  at  times,  but 
often  an  absolute  necessity.  Such  instruc- 
tion, when  given  by  a  thorough  student  of 
this  line  of  work,  has  a  great  tendency  to 
improve  the  teaching  along  all  lines  by  giv- 
ing teachers  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  safe  superstructure  of  method. 

No  corps  of  teachers  is  so  far  advanced  in 
the  work  that  some  instruction  in  school 
management  by  one  old  and  wise  in  experi- 
ence is  not  profitable.  Every  body  of  teach- 
ers contains  some  who  are  new  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  these  instruction  in  school 
management  is  more  necessary  than  instruc- 
tion in  any  other  subject.  They  must  know 
bow  to  manage  children  before  they  can 
snake  much  advancement  in  teaching.  Even 
to  the  older  teachers  such  talks  are  helpful 
when  given  bv  one  who  by  reputation  and 
position  is  able  to  speak  with  authority. 
They  help  to  make  teachers  realize  that  the 
t3chools  must  teach  many  lessons  not  con- 
tained within  the  lids  of  the  book,  and  that 
character  must  always  be  put  before  scholar- 
ship. This  lixfe  of  instruction  is  particularly 
necHCled  in  the  Institutes  of  cities  whose  teach- 
ers are  contending  against  many  vices 
almost  unknown  in  the  rural  district.  So 
impressed  am  I  with  the  importance  of  in- 
struction in  this  line  that  I  believe  no  City 
Institute  can  afiford  to  dispense  with  it. 

A  limited  number  of  persons  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  within  the  past 
few  years  been  making  experiments  and 

grosecuting  researches  in  the  work  of  Child 
tudy.  I  know  that  to  some  this  work  may 
seem,  thus  far,  to  be  not  very  rich  in  results. 
But  I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  admit  that 
these  persons  are  a  very  earnest  body  of 
workers,  that  they  are  intelligent  and  well 


trained,  and  that  they  have  already  made 
some  discoveries  and  established  some  facts 
of  very  great  importance  to  teachers.  Their 
methods  cannot  be  used  by  the  ordinary 
teacher  who  is  not  scientifically  trained  ana 
who  is  working  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  children,  and  this  makes  it  im- 
portant that  their  work  and  the  results  of 
their  work,  so  far  as  obtained,  be  laid  before 
teachers  at  the  Annual  Institute.  I  know 
of  no  greater  awakening  for  a  body  of  teach- 
ers than  to  have  one  of  these  enthusiasts 
spend  a  week  with  them  in  showing  the 
methods  and  results  of  Child  Study.  I 
know  of  no  other  instruction  that  will  send 
the  teacher  back  to  the  school-room  so  de- 
termined to  study  the  individual  child 
physiologically  and  psychologically.  If  care 
be  taken  that  the  instruction  along  this  line 
be  scientific,  and  that  nothing  be  claimed 
that  has  not  been  thoroughly  proved,  no 
harm  can  come  and  much  good  must  result 
from  this  instruction.  This  work  at  the 
present  day  in  many  Institutes  is  taking  the 
place  of  what  was  formerly  instruction  in 
abstract  psychology.  This,  I  think,  is  emi- 
nently correct ;  not  because  psychology  is 
not  a  proper  study  for  teachers,  but  because 
as  usually  presented  at  Teachers'  Institutes 
it  creates  little  interest  among  the  teachers, 
and  makes  less  impression  on  the  schools. 

Again,  we  have  another  class  of  men  in 
the  country  who  are  devoting  their  time  to 
Nature  Study,  and  who,  by  training  and  ex- 
perience, are  well  prepared  to  instruct 
teachers.  These  persons  are  also  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  by  their  very  enthusiasm 
are  able  to  so  arouse  and  interest  teachers 
in  this  subject  that  the  work  is  carried  into 
the  school- room,  the  children  are  taught  to 
be  observant  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
nature  all  about  them,  their  geography  and 
physiology  are  enriched,  the  work  in  lan- 
jpiage  is  furnished  with  an  abundance  of 
interesting  material,  and  the  school  receives 
a  new  impulse.  It  may  be  urged  that  since 
teachers  are  not  previously  trained  for  this 
work,  the  instruction  at  the  Institute  will 
do  them  little  good,  and  that  consequently 
the  work  in  the  schools  will  be  scrappy  and 
of  small  permanent  benefit.  This  has  not 
been  my  experience.  What  the  teachers 
need  in  this  subject  is  what  they  need  in 
any  subject  in  which  instruction  is  gpven  at 
the  Annual  Institute,  namely,  an  interest 
in  the  subject  and  such  general  directions 
as  will  keep  them  within  right  lines.  The 
details  must  always  be  left  to  the  teacher's 
future  reading  and  study,  supplemented  by 
the  papers,  discussions  and  class  drills  of 
monthly  institutes  and  grade  meetings. 

Some  Institutes  have  lately  so  arranged 
the  daily  programme  that  the  first  period  of 
each  day  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  the  his- 
tory of  education.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
giving  more  time  to  this  subject  than  we 
can  well  afiford.  The  object  of  such  instruc- 
tion, I  take  it,  is  to  give  teachers  profes- 
sional pride  and  interest  by  showing  them 
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the  strong  influence  exerted  on  the  world's 
thought  and  advancement  by  great  edu- 
cators. This  could  be  done  as  well,  I  think, 
by  giving  one  period  of  the  week  to  such  a 
lecture.  Let  this  lecture  be  of  the  best,  and 
let  this  be  a  feature  of  each  Annual  Insti- 
tute, and  the  object  of  such  instruction 
would  be  sained  without  such  loss  of  time 
for  other  subjects  which,  while  they  may  not 
be  more  important,  yet  bear  more  directl3' 
upon  our  work. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
at  all  times  interested  in  certain  movements 
for  the  advancement  of  the  schools.  The 
Annual  Institute  presents  the  best  oppor- 
tnnity  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  various  members  of  his  depart- 
ment have  for  placing  such  matters  before 
the  teachers  and  directors  of  the  state. 
True,  this  can  be  done  by  printed  reports, 
but  these  are  not  always  so  efifective  as  the 
address  delivered  face  to  face.  The  address 
has  the  man  behind  it,  and  the  spoken 
words  carry  conviction.  The  programme  of 
the  Annual  Institute  mav  contain  then  one 
or  more  addresses,  and  I  have  always  found 
the  members  of  the  Department  very  will- 
ing to  accept  an  invitation  to  be  present,  pro- 
viding this  invitation  was  sent  in  time  and 
no  previous  engagements  interfered. 

Now  while  this  list  of  subjects  for  work 
at  the  Institute  is  not  exhaustive,  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  instruction 
need  not  lack  purpose,  but  may  be  laid  out 
each  year  along  definite  lines  previously  de- 
cided on  by  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
teachers  and  the  schools.  In  planning  the 
week's  work,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
more  beneficial  to  carry  the  several  lines  of 
instruction  through  the  whole  week  than  to 
divide  them.  The  impressions  made  on 
teachers  are  stronger  and  the  efiect  more 
lasting.  I  believe  it  even  a  good  plan  to 
continue  a  certain  line  of  important  work 
through  two  or  more  successive  Institutes. 
A  great  mistake  that  we  have  made  with 
the  instruction  at  our  Institutes  has  been  to 
have  it  given  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  teachers 
have  received  a  little  of  everything  and,  in 
the  confusion,  have  retained  little  of  anv- 
thing.  In  addition  to  the  section  work, 
three  distinct  lines  of  instruction  should 
furnish  plenty  of  work  for  the  week.  The 
most  profitable  week's  work  for  teachers 
that  I  have  ever  seen  was  arranged  on  this 
plan.  School  management,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  child  study,  were  the  subjects 
in  which  all  the  teachers  were  instructed  in 
a  body,  while  in  the  various  sections  they 
took  up  drawing,  penmanship,  primary 
work,  etc. 

As  has  already  been  intimated  in  this 
paper  at  several  different  places,  the  in- 
structor should  be  an  expert  in  his  subject. 
He  may  or  may  not  be  eloquent,  but  he 
should  never  be  tedious.  He  should  be  so 
full  of  his  subject,  so  deeply  interested  in  it 
himself,  so  abreast  of  the  times  in  knowl- 


edge of  it  and  methods  of  presenting  it,  in 
short,  so  complete  a  master  of  it,  that  he  may 
come  to  teachers  as  one  who  has  a  message 
to  bring;  He  may  be  the  author  of  a  text- 
book on  the  subject  in  question,  he  may 
teach  it  in  some  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing, he  may  be  k  supervisor  of  schools  who 
has  gained  his  knowledge  by  long  and  var- 
ied experience,  he  may  be  an  executive 
officer  m  a  great  school  or  city,  or  common- 
wealth, who  occupies  his  position  by  virtne 
of  his  scholarship  and  superior  ability,  and 
he  may  be  only  a  student  who  is  giving  his 
time  to  the  mastery  of  some  line  of  work  of 
interest  to  teachers.  Whoever  he  is,  he 
should  know  his  subject  and  be  able  to  pre- 
sent it  in  words  so  clear  and  forcible  and  so 
well  arranged  that  teachers  will  be  aroused 
and  will  go  back  to  their  schools  with  re- 
newed interest,  zeal,  and  determination.  He 
is  never  a  professional  institute  instructor— 
the  man  who  during  the  week  makes  ten 
different  speeches  on  ten  different  subjects^ 
talking  to  the  High  School  teachers  on  com- 
position and  literature;  to  the  primary 
teacher  on  the  best  methods  of  starting  be- 
ginners to  read  ;  to  the  general  Institute  on 
the  total  depravity  of  the  human  race,  while 
one  wonders  whether  or  not  he  gained  his 
knowledge  by  experience  ;  and  to  the  direc- 
tors on  their  duties  to  the  schools.  Dr* 
Johnson  says  that  as  people  come  most  rap- 
idly out  of  a  church  when  it  is  nearest  empty, 
so  words  come  most  readily  out  of  the  mouth 
when  there  is  least  behind  them.  On  this 
basis  only  can  the  professional  Institute  in- 
structor's readiness  on  every  subject  be  ex- 
plained. He  should  be  driven  out  of  bnsi- 
ness— black-listed,  if  necessary.  Superinten- 
dents owe  it  to  their  teachers,  whose  time  is 
given,  and  to  their  districts,  whose  mone3r  is 
spent,  to  fill  every  hour  of  the  week  with 
work  that  is  to  the  point  and  along  lines 
previously  laid  out  and  in  which  improve- 
ment is  expected.  The  Institute  platform 
has  been  too  long  open  to  these  persons  who 
are  always  orators,  seldom  scnolars,  and 
never  students  ;  whose  theories  on  education 
are  half  digested,  who  retail  doubtful  stories^ 
whose  work  lacks  purpose  because  the 
speaker  has  no  purpose,  who  have  not  the 
least  claim  on  the  time  and  patience  of 
teachers,  and  who  are  dear  at  any  price.  The 
true  Institute  instructor  is  a  specialist,  an 
enthusiast,  and  a  student  of  educational 
problems  ;  or  he  is  a  scholar  who  bv  age  and 
experience  and  training  in  school  work  is 
prepared  to  direct  teachers,  and  who,  in  both 
cases,  is  unselfish  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

Where  shall  we  get  these  instructors? 
Anywhere.  We  have  them  in  our  own 
state,  we  can  find  them  in  neighboring 
states,  and  occasionally  we  may  n^d  to  go 
far  afield  for  just  the  right  man.  But  when 
the  need  is  definitely  known,  the  man  can 
be  found  somewhere  to  supply  it.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  particularly  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  draw  ner  Institute  instructors  from  the 
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^hole  country.  Our  Institutes  are  not  handi- 
capped by  a  salaried  corps  of  Institute  in- 
structors who  go  through  a  weary  treadmill 
from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year.  Our 
Institutes  are  what  we  make  them,  and  that 
they  have  not  always  done  the  good  ex- 
pected of  them  is  due  to  bad  management 
and  not  to  lack  of  opportunity.  The  Super- 
intendent with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  his  teachers  and  his  schools, 
and  with  the  privilee^e  of  choosing  his  own 
instructors,  is  himself  to  blame  for  an  Insti- 
tute that  lacks  interest,  or  purpose,  or  profit. 
The  discipline  of  the  Institute  should  be 
that  of  a  well-regulated  school.  Teachers 
should  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance, prompt  to  come  to  order  and  to  change 
from  one  place  to  another  when  necessary, 
and  they  should  give  such  attention  to  the 
instruction  as  the  capable  teacher  demands 
of  her  class.  For  the  fact  that  such  a  state 
of  discipline  is  not  always  maintained  in  our 
Institutes,  the  Superintendent  is  entirely  to 
blame.  In  his  efforts  to  maintain  proper 
discipline  he  will  be  sustained  by  the  school 
authorities  and  by  all  good  teachers.  He 
has  the  authority  and  the  means  to  enforce 
it.  To  say  that  he  expects  the  instructor  to 
be  so  eloquent  and  so  entertaining  that  good 
order  will  be  maintained,  and  that  the  in- 
structor is  responsible  for  the  order  or  dis- 
order of  his  period,  is  cowardly.  With  the 
discipline  the  instructor  should  have  no 
concern.  In  order  that  he  may  do  his  best 
work  and  the  teachers  receive  the  greatest 
good,  the  instructor  should  have  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  all  present,  and  should  be 
fiven  a  respectful  hearing  until  he  closes, 
o  see  persons  passing  in  and  out  while  he 
is  talking,  to  notice  in  all  parts  of  the  room 
knots  of  teachers  engaged  m  animated  con- 
versation, to  watch  notes  passing  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  to  listen  to  the  rustle  of 
programmes  and  newspapers  that  are  bein^ 
read,  and  to  look  into  the  face  of  an  audi- 
ence few  of  whom  seem  to  be  at  all  inter- 
ested in  what  is  being  said,  must  be  very 
discouraging  to  an  instructor,  and  ought  to 
be  intensely  mortifying  to  the  Superintend- 
ent. The  City  Institute,  having  little  if 
any  audience  outside  of  the  teachers,  and 
having  generally  a  smaller  number  of  teach- 
ers, ou^nt  to  be  and  generally  is  under  bet- 
ter discipline  than  the  average  County  In- 
stitute; but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  discipline 
of  the  City  Institute  is  not  always  above 
criticism.  There  is  probably  no  city  in  the 
state  that  has  so  perfect  a  corps  oi  teachers 
that  it  does  not  contain  some  who  seem  in- 
capable of  giving  attention  to  a  thoughtful 
address  on  an  educational  subject.  When 
awake  they  sit  with  lack-lustre  eyes  which 
betoken  the  vacant  miud,  or  engage  in  at- 
tempts to  whisper  to  their  neighbors.  It 
has  always  passed  my  understanding  why 
these  teachers  should  be  paid  for  their  at- 
tendance at  the  Institute.  They  learn  noth- 
ing themselves,  and  often  keep  others  from 
learning.    To  be  strictly  fair  to  the  good 


teachers,  these  teachers  should  not  only  for- 
feit their  week's  pay,  but  should  be  fined  in 
addition.  The  teacher  who  is  absent  for- 
feits her  pay.  and  yet  has  done  the  Institute 
no  harm .  The  n  atural  punishment  for  these 
teachers,  of  course,  would  be  the  loss  of 
their  positions,  and  so  in  time  we  should  be 
rid  ot  them.  They  should  lose  their  posi- 
tions because  their  inability  to  pay  attention 
is  a  constitutional  weakness  that  interferes 
with  all  the  Superintendent's  plans  for  their 
improvement.  They  are  a  drag  on  the 
wheel.  They  cannot  be  taught,  and  conse- 
quentlv  never  improve.  The  Superintend- 
ent who  has  none  of  them  is  especially 
blessed,  and  the  Superintendent  who  has. 
some  of  them  is  justified  in  the  most  strin- 
l^ent  measures  he  may  take  to  prevent  their 
interfering  with  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
To  conclude,  then,  this  rather  unpleasant 
but  always  important  subject  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Annual  Institute,  I  believe  the 
Superintendent  owes  it  to  his  instructors  as 
well  as  to  his  teachers  to  take  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  loom  in  which  the  Insti- 
tute is  held,  and  b^  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  maintain  such  order  as  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  best  work  of  these  instruct- 
ors and  the  greatest  good  to  the  teachers. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  said  a  word  in  this 
paper  that  will  lead  anyone  to  doubt  for  an 
instant  m^  loyalty  to  the  Annual  Institute 
and  m^  faith  in  its  plan  and  purpose.  I  con- 
sider it  a  most  important  factor  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  State,  and  I  speak 
earnestly  because  I  sincerely  believe  that 
as  Superintendents  into  whose  hands  its 
future  is  entrusted,  we  are  bound  by  duty  to 
jpiard  it  jealously  lest  abuses  creep  in  and 
impair  its  usefulness. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster:  I  am 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  paper,  and  have  nothing  to  add  to 
that.  But  I  want  to  raise  the  question  as 
to  the  best  time  for  holding  our  city  in- 
stitutes. We  have  been  taking  the  last 
of  August  or  first  of  September ;  but  it 
has  lately  seemed  to  me  that  where  there 
is  a  ten  months'  term  a  different  time 
might  be  desirable.  In  Chester  the  time 
is  early  April,  and  that  is  worth  consider- 
ing. Reading  has  a  week's  vacation  at 
the  first  of  April,  and  there  are  some  good 
reasons  for  that.  Six  months  without  a 
holiday  is  a  long  stretch — it  might  be  well 
to  make  a  break  in  the  continuous  strain 
and  give  pupils  and  teachers  a  rest  for  re- 
cuperation before  finishing  the  term.  So 
I  am  now  considering  a  change  to  the 
week  in  which  the  first  of  April  falls;  that 
is  the  general  "moving  day"  with  us, 
and  we  would  escape  the  irregularity  in 
attendance  consequent  on  that.  Besides, 
the  last  of  August  is  sometimes  so  hot 
that  everybody  would  be  happier  with- 
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out  institute  then.  Again,  the  thoughts 
evoked  by  a  good  institute  would  be 
formulated,  discussed,  and  any  modifica- 
tion of  views  put  in  shape  for  application 
by  the  opening  of  next  tertn;  this  diges- 
tion is  hardly  possible  if  institute  comes 
immediately  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools.  The  work  of  a  city  institute 
diflfers  radically  from  that  of  the  county, 
and  ought  to  be  more  definitely  profes- 
sional; the  instructors  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  entertain  the  galleries;  the  work 
should  be  along  definite,  scientific,  profes- 
sional lines;  and  that  it  may  be  so  it  must 
"be  systematized.  We  do  not  follow  up 
the  same  lines  from  year  to  year  as  we 
should.  We  ought  to  settle  which  powers 
of  the  mind  need  special  attention.  For 
instance,  one  locality  may  need  special 
attention  to  English  grammar,  which 
some  of  us  still  think  has  a  place  in  the 
schools. 

Supt.  Luckey:  You  may  need  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Supt.  Buehrle:  Some  of  us  do.  Others 
should  give  special  attention  to  other 
studies.  Only  teachers  who  realize  the 
aim  or  object  of  a  lesson  can  teach  it 
effectively;  and  in  view  of  this,  the  in- 
struction feature  is  not  made  as  promi- 
nent as  it  should  be.  In  its  first  stage, 
the  institute  is  a  public  meeting,  and 
must  cater  to  everybody — this  is  still  true 
of  the  county;  but  in  our  cities  we  have 
come  to  the  stage  where  we  should  take 
up  definite  scientific  problems,  and  try  to 
solve  them  in  a  scientific  manner.  We 
have  too  much  reckless  use  of  language 
— too  many  unscientific  methods  of  work. 
The  Atlantic  publishes  what  it  calls 
*  *  confessions  of  superintendents, '  *  who  do 
not  confess  at  all,  but  rather  make  charges 
against  other  people,  chiefly  directors. 
Plenty  of  men  are  ready  to  sound  the 
trumpet  over  their  successes,  but  when 
do  we  hear  from  them  about  their  fail- 
ures? And  unless  we  have  both  sides 
conscientiously  noted,  how  shall  we  get 
our  work  upon  a  scientific  basis?  Un- 
less we  have  the  exact  facts,  what  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  our  theories? 
The  results  answer;  we  find  the  pendu- 
lum swinging  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  in  a  series  of  fads — nostrums  to 
cure  what  are  often  imaginary  troubles. 
We  ought  to  prepare  and  present  our 
facts  to  capable  experts  who  come  to  us 
year  after  year,  and  let  them  formulate  a 
theory,  and  we  test  its  application.  That 
would  be  scientific  work,  and  we  should 


no  longer  have  to  undo  this  year  what 
we  did  last  year.  Is  this  criticism  dras- 
tic ?  For  thirty  years  drawing  has  been 
obligatory  by  law  in  Massachusetts 
schools;  in  that  time  they  have  had  I  do 
not  know  how  many  systems — Walter 
Smith.  Krusi,  Prang,  the  **  Natural' ' 
and  no  doubt  the  Artificial,  though  I 
have  not  noticed  that  [laughter] — one 
following  the  other,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  nothing  established  yet  that 
one  can  put  his  finger  on.  It  seems 
sometimes  that  the  changes  were  made 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  enable  some- 
body to  sell  books.  The  same  thing  is 
coming  true  in  what  is  called  **  Nature 
study."  We  should  try  to  find  out  first 
what  can  likely  be  done  with  the  chil- 
dren we  have,  in  the  time  we  have  them^ 
and  by  the  teachers  we  must  do  it  with. 
So  in  music,  and  other  things.  We  want 
to  settle  some  definite  lines  along  which 
our  institute  instructors  may  work,  and 
then  have  them  do  it. 

Supt.  Luckey:  I  think  some  of  these 
schemes  leave  out  the  well-established 
principle  of  evolution.  You  do  not  know 
what  you  will  want  next  year.  Who 
could  have  foretold  a  century  ago  that 
governments  would  soon  need  no  wooden 
ships  ?  No  more  can  you  determine  what 
course  of  drawing  you  will  need  to- 
morrow: you  must  take  one  step,  then 
another — a  **  series  of  experiments,"  if 
the  gentleman  prefers  it  put  that  way,  is 
the  only  means  by  which  we  get  any- 
where. That  is  the  law  of  progress,  and 
perhaps  we  had  better  not  try  to  abrogate 
it  here. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown:  Some 
cities  have  divided  the  week  of  institute 
into  two  or  three  periods,  at  different 
times  during  the  term.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  this  can  be  done  and  hold  the 
appropriation ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  is 
the  best  thing  to  do? 

Supt.  Keith:  I  asked  the  first  question 
of  the  Department  some  years  ago,  and 
was  answered  in  the  negative. 

Supt.  Jas.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes- Bane: 
We  did  that  in  Luzerne,  and  got  our  ap- 
propriation. I  do  not  know  whether  if 
the  attendance  were  short  you  could  add 
the  two  or  three  together ;  we  always  had 
enough  at  every  meeting.  I  think 
the  beginning  of  the  session  is  the  time 
for  institute.  The  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent should  formulate  the  work  in  ad- 
vance, and  men  should  be  employed  who 
can  help  us  at  the  points  we  need  it. 
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The  teacher  comes  to  the  new  term  with 
the  mind  in  the  best  attitude  toward  in- 
struction. I  would  omit  evening  lee- 
'^ures,  unless  they  are  on  pedagogical 
^nes.  In  the  county  institute  it  is  differ- 
mt,  as  has  been  said ;  in  the  city  we 
should  expend  our  efifort  upon  the  day 
sessions,  and  make  them  practical.  In  a 
large  county  body  you  cannot  give  so 
much  instruction  in  a  week,  and  must 
rather  aim  at  inspiration,  stirring  tip  our 
minds.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  I 
tried  some  lectures  on  the  culture  of  the 
will,  and  the  questions  that  were  asked 
went  ahead  of  me;  good  books  were 
largely  read,  and  a  competent  critic  com- 
plimented us  on  our  results.  Thus  by  do- 
ing advance  work,  and  formulating  it  dur- 
ing vacation,  the  city  superintendent  can 
get  just  the  institute  he  wants.  For  these 
reasons  I  think  it  had  better  be  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  I  believe, 
however,  there  should  be  a  spring  vaca- 
tion about  the  time  that  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

Supt.  Luckey :  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
it  conceded  that  between  January  and 
June  there  should  be  something  in  the 
way  of  vacation  for  pupil  and  teacher; 
but  if  any  of  your  teachers  think  city  in- 
stitute means  vacation,  let  me  say  that 
we  do  not  in  the  west  [laughter].  We 
hold  institutes  semi-occasionally,  say  five 
in  the  year — covering  Friday  afternoon 
and  evening  and  Saturday  morning — and 
it  works  satisfactorily.  We  have  no 
trouble  about  the  appropriation  ;  I  rather 
think  the  County  Commissioners  are 
sorry  we  do  not  ask  for  more  money 
[laughter]. 

Supt.  Patterson  :  Before  the  law  was 
made  so  stringent  on  the  subject  of  holi- 
days, we  had  holiday  the  first  of  April 
week — *  *  moving  week. '  *  We  cannot  do 
that  now,  and  our  teachers  still  attend 
the  county  institute,  which  of  course 
would  not  be  suited  with  an  April  ses- 
sion. We  have  an  audience  of  looo  peo- 
ple shut  up  for  three  hours  to  listen  to 
six  addresses,  and  of  course  they  become 
enthused  six  times  [laughter].  There  is 
no  class  of  animals  that  could  stand  such 
air  for  that  length  of  time,  and  appreciate 
any  speaker  whatever. 

Supt.  Morrow :  Preparing  the  teachers 
for  instruction  at  institute  is  all  right 
when  practicable;  but  in  a  large  city 
where  the  permament  certificates  and 
diplomas  gravitate  in  from  the  county, 
and  the  superintendendent  has  little  pur- 


chase upon  the  rank  and  file  of  say  400 
teachers,  not  much  can  be  done  in  that 
line.  We  do  not  complain  of  this — they 
are  live,  creditable  teachers ;  but  we  can- 
not work  the  plan  in  large  cities  as  in 
smaller  ones. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  There  is  something 
in  that,  where  the  city  is  so  large  that 
the  superintendent's  work  must  be  done 
through  the  office,  and  not  by  personal 
contact  with  teachers.  Even  then,  some- 
thing could  be  done  through  the  princi- 
pals. Our  teachers  hold  high- grade  cer- 
tificates, too,  but  they  want  to  learn. 
You  can  give  them  books  to  read,  fol- 
lowed by  talks  at  teachers'  meetings, 
then  bring  an  instructor  to  institute  to 
talk  on  the  line  of  the  books;  then  they 
will  know  what  to  expect,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  with  profit.  The  su- 
perintendent should  direct  the  work  of 
the  instructors  upon  the  lines  intended  to 
be  followed  in  actual  teaching.  For  a 
superintendent  to  ask  the  instructor 
**  What  are  you  going  to  give  us  to-day?" 
is  ridiculous;  that  is  our  own  business; 
we  should  make  the  plan,  and  the  in- 
structor carry  it  out;  that  is  the  only 
way  to  unify  the  work. 

Supt.  Hall,  Washington  county:  I 
think  we  have  about  the  same  instructors 
in  pity  and  county,  and  they  give  us  the 
same  talk.  The  fault  is  that  superin- 
tendents do  not  run  their  own  institutes, 
but  let  the  instructors  do  as  they  please.  If 
we  study  the  wants  of  our  teachers,  we 
will  find  them  easier  to  control  than  the 
instructors  [laughter].  We  divide  our 
institute,  giving  instruction  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  teachers  alone,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral sessions  adapting  the  work  to  some 
extent  to  the  audience. 

PLACB  OF    MBETING. 

The  time  of  the  discussion  having  ex- 
pired, on  motion  the  question  of  next 
place  of  meeting  was  taken  up.  Supt. 
Robb,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  suggested  Phila- 
delphia; Supt.  Keith,  Altoona;  and 
Supt.  Berkey,  Johnstown.  After  a  brief 
discussion,  the  selection  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

STATE    ASSOCIATION. 

Supt.  Lose,  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committeeof  State  Teachers'  Association, 
called  attention  to  the  session  to  be  held 
at  Gettysburg,  July  4th  to  7th.  The 
committee  had  sent  to  all  superintendents 
a  request  to  suggest  suitable  subjects, 
and  had  agreed  upon  what  they  thought 
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was  a  suitable  programme.  The  city 
superintendents  can  do  much  to  make 
this  occasion  a  great  educational  event. 
The  meetings  for  a  few  years  back  have 
not  been  what  they  should;  let  us  make 
this  one  a  new  departure. 

Supt.  Mackey  (President  of  S.  T.  A.): 
Let  me  urge  the  earnest,  active  co-opera- 
tion of  every  one  present.  We  should 
all  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  try 
to  bring  the  State  Association  up  to  what 
it  ought  to  be.  This  year  the  historic 
locality,  the  appropriate  time,should  com- 
bine with  the  general  plan  and  with  our 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education  to 
make  the  meeting  memorable.  We  shall 
aim  at  a  federation  of  all  the  different 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  to 
get  something  of  value  from  experts  in 
each  direction.  Civilization  is  develop- 
ing on  institutional  lines;  the  school 
stands  nearest  the  vital  centres  of  growth; 
therefore,  we  should  present  a  strong  or- 
ganized front.  As  leaders  in  the  onward 
movement  of  the  race,  we  need  a  strong 
organization  and  should  have  an  immense 
annual  gathering.  I  appeal  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  your  teachers,  for  active 
help  in  bringing  together  such  an  as- 
semblage.    [Applause.  ] 

CLASSIFYING  AND  GRADING  OF  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 

Supt.  £.  £.  Miller,  Bradford,  read  a 
paper  on  the  "  Classifying  and  Grading 
of  City  Schools,"  as  follows: 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper 
to  discuss  the  general  principles  underlying 
all  attempts  to  properly  classify  and  grade 
city  schools:  it  is  assumed  that  all  present 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  classification 
and  grading,  that  all  are  familiar  with  the 
objects  to  ht  attained,  and  that  all  are  striv- 
ing toward  practically  the  same  ideals. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome;  all  know  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  have  any  eiven  school  perfectly  graded 
this  month,  the  same  school  would  not  be 
so  well  graded  next  month;  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  pupils  is  modified  by  many 
conditions,  natural  ability,  industry,  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  home  influences,  etc. 

We  realize  further  that  perfect  grading  is 
impossible  at  any  time;  that  though  for  the 
time  being,  the  pupils  of  any  graoe  may  be 
substantially  on  a  par,so  far  as  their  advance- 
ment in  the  different  text- books  is  concerned, 
they  are  not  on  a  par  so  far  as  their  abilitv  to 
take  up  new  work  is  concerned ;  and  further, 
though  they  may  be  together  in  one  subject, 
they  are  probably  wide  apart  iipon  other 
subjects.  Our  attempts  at  classification  are 
based  upon  averages,  and  in  every  promo- 
tion made  in  every  school,  there  are  pupils 


promoted  who  are  deficient  in  one  subject, 
because  they  are  well  qualified  in  other  sub- 
jects; hence  classification  must  at  all  times 
he  imperfect,  if  we  accept  as  our  ideal  tha'  , 
the  pupils  of  anv  given  grade  should  be  ,  , 
nearly  as  possible  together  in  the  differ  ^ 
subjects.  I  doubt,  however,  if  this  be  a 
rect  ideal.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  our*  ^1  ; 
would  be  better  s^raded^  and  that  bett 
would  be  done  if  it  were  possible  to  .vi 
the  pupils  of  a  g[iven  g^de  of  equal  at  la- 
ments in  all  subjects,  and  of  equal  capacity 
for  advancement.  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is 
better  for  the  brighter  pupils  that  there  are 
slower  pupils  in  the  class,  and  better  for  the 
slower  pupils  that  there  are  brighter  pupils 
in  the  class,  and  better  for  the  teacher  that 
there  are  pupils  in  the  class  of  different  abil- 
ity to  comprehend.  Without  taking  the 
time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter, 
I  shall  assume  also,  as  a  settled  principle  oi 
grading,  that  in  all  schools,  employing  eight 
or  more  teachers,  the  course  of  study  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  two  grades  for 
each  year's  work,  and  for  semi-annual  pro- 
motions. Of  course,  the  same  necessity  ex- 
ists for  such  grading  in  schools  of  fewer  than 
eight  teachers,  but  Uie  practical  result  would 
be  that  some  of  the  school-rooms  would 
necessarily  have  more  than  two  grades, 
which  I  think  should  be  avoided.  I  should, 
therefore,  in  the  smaller  schools  provide  for 
the  eight  grades  only,  with  perhaps  an  '*A" 
and  **B  "  division  in  some  of  the  rooms  as 
the  exieency  of  the  case  required. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  in  re- 
gard to  the  preparation  of  the  Course  of 
Study.  During  a  large  part  of  the  last  sum- 
mer vacation  I  was  engaged  in  rewriting 
and  revising  the  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Bradford  Schools.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, I  procured  the  Course  of  Study 
from  a  large  number  of  the  leadins^  cities  of 
the  country,  and  representing  all  sections 
of  the  country.  So  rar  as  the  subject-  matter 
set  forth  to  be  completed  during  the  differ- 
ent years  of  school-life,  there  was  consider- 
able of  harmony  and  agreement  in  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  study  examined.  But  so 
far  as  the  completeness  of  the  outline  given 
in  the  several  grades,  specif^ine  the  amount 
and  extent  of  the  work  required,  there  is  no 
uniformity  whatever.  For  example,  a  large 
city  in  the  South  gives  as  the  outline  for  the 
grammar  work  of  the  Sixth  Grade  as  follows: 
**Tarbeirs  Book  II,  from  the  beginning  to 
Lesson  103,  page  89.''  No  suggestions  and 
nothing  further  is  given.  One  of  the  larger 
cities  of  this  State  gives  as  an  outline.  Tor 
the  same  grade  and  the  same  subject, 
**  Through  all  the  parts  of  speech,*'  nothing 
further.  One  of  the  New  England  cities 
gives  for  the  same  subject  and  grade  an  out- 
line covering  two  pages,  and  in  addition 
issues  a  Teachers'  Manual  on  the  Course  of 
Study,  giving  detailed  suggestions  as  to  jnst 
the  extent  that  each  topic  of  the  outline  is 
to  be  taught,  and  in  what  manner  presented 
by  the  teacher. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  cases  two  ex- 
tremes are  represented.  In  one  the  outline 
is  so  meagre  that  each  teacher  is  left  en- 
tirely to  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  material  to  be  selected  in 
'^^nruage  work  and  the  points  to  be  empha- 
^^  d  and,  unless  the  work  expected  of  the 
<f  -r  ^t  teachers  be  thoroughly  prepared  by 
?t*  ^  jerintendent,  and  given  to  the  teach- 
^  at  he  regular  grade  meetings,  there  will 
B^^o  uniformity  in  the  work  t^ing^  done  in 
the  same  grade  throughout  the  various  city 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  work  is  given 
in  such  detail  in  the  Course  of  Study,  and 
«eems  to  be  so  cut  and  dried,  that  the  teacher 
becomes  a  mere  machine,  and  works  like  a 
machine,  without  responsibility  or  inspira- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  the  salient  points 
in  the  required  work  of  the  grade  should  be 
«et  forth  in  the  printed  course  of  study,  leav- 
ing the  minor  details  to  be  discussed  and 
arranged  at  the  g[rade  meetings. 

I  assume,  again,  that  in  order  to  have 
^aded  schools  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  required  work  to  be  done  in  each 
grade  before  the  pupil  is  to  be  promoted  to 
tne  next  higher  grade.  I  am  aware  that  in 
aome  schools  no  printed  Course  of  Study  is 
prepared,  the  entire  work  being  determined 
at  the  grade  meetings,  or  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  principals  from  time  to  time. 
This  plan  I  have  found  followed  in  but  few 
cities,  and  to  me  it  does  not  seem  to  be  ad- 
visable. I  have  personal  knowledge  of  two 
or  three  schools  in  which  this  plan  is  fol- 
lowed, and  those  schools  I  know  to  have 
been  poorlv  graded.  I  am  not  ready  to  say, 
however,  that  a  thoroughlv  competent  man 
might  not  have  a  reasonable  deme  of  suc- 
cess by  following  this  plan.  I  should  favor 
a  well-outlined  Course  of  Study,  with  such 
arrangements  as  would  assure  a  reasonable 
degree  of  pliability  to  meet  existing  condi- 
tions that  may  arise. 

For  example,  during  the  Spanish  War 
last  Spring,  when  there  was  the  greatest  in- 
terest among  all  classes  ofpeople  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  possessions  of^Spain,  and  routes 
of  travel,  I  requested  the  teachers  of  geogra- 
phy all  through  the  intermediate  ana  gram- 
mar grades  to  cut  loose  from  the  Course  of 
Study,  and  teach  concerning  those  countries, 
their  climate,  people,  location,  etc.  These 
questions  were  being  discussed  through  the 
papers,  on  the  streets  and  at  the  homes: 
those  subjects  could  be  taught  with  greater 
success  than  at  any  other  time.  Many  par- 
ents had  forgotten  their  geography,  and  fre- 
cuently  they  went  to  their  children  for  in- 
formation, and  they  usually  got  the  informa- 
tion sought.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same 
modification  was  made  in  the  history  work 
of  the  different  grades. 

Assuming  then  that  the  work  required  in 
the  different  grades  has  been  outlined,  I 
come  to  the  specific  purpose  of  this  paper, 
to  present  a  plan  of  promotions  that  will 
prove  practical,  uniform,  just,  and  accom- 
complish  the  purpose  of  grading.    Before 


presenting  this  plan  in  detail,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  have  neither  sympathy  nor  pa- 
tience with  any  so-called  new,  copyrighted 
or  patented,  inflated,  sentimental,  bombastic 
scheme  of  promotions,  that  proposes  to  do 
away  entirely  with  all  written  tests  and 
promote  pupils  on  the  basis  of  some  one's 
guess;  and  m  making  this  statement  I  do 
not  claim  nor  do  I  believe  that  all  or  an^ 
promotions  should  be  made  on  the  sole  basis 
of  written  examination^,  as  will  be  shown 
later.  Neither  do  I  take  any  stock  in  all 
this  cheap  notoriety  sought  to  be  obtained 
hy  those  who  write  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  concerning  tne  **I/Kk-step  in 
the  public  schools,"  **The  promotion  of 
military  companies  and  platoons,"  '*The 
suppression  of  individualism,"  and  all  such 
folderol  articles,  thought  by  a  few  to  contain 
meat  on  account  of  the  odor,  but  when  care- 
fully tested  found  to  contain  no  other  in- 
fiTeaient  than  very  thin  soup.  Such  a  con- 
dition as  these  persons  describe  .may  exist 
in  the  schools  of  which  they  have  charge, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  I  have  examined  carefully  the 
reports  showing  the  age  of  each  pupil  who 
has  entered  our  High  School  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  I  find  that  the  afi[es  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed  all  the  way  from  13  to  17 
years,  with  an  average  of  14  years,  10 
months.  I  find  the  same  disparity  of  ages 
all  through  the  grammar  grades.  I  presume 
that  the  same  condition  is  founa  in  all 
schools;  this  does  not  look  like  a  general 
promotion  of  grades  or  companies.  Those 
who  had  their  step  locked  dia  not  get  it  un- 
locked in  time  to  advance  with  their  more 
fortunate  compan ions.  They  developed  more 
slowly,  needed  more  time,  and  they  got 
more  time;  while  those  who  were  able  have 
gained  time  and  overtaken  those  in  grades 
ahead.  Neither  do  I  see  any  evidence  of  the 
suppression  of  individualism.  Most  teach- 
ers yet  have  samples  of  about  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  individuality  as  the  teacher 
can  well  manage.  Occasionally  some  indi- 
vidual disturbance  or  mulishness  is  sup- 
pressed, and  more  ought  to  be. 

The  plan  of  promotions  which  I  wish  to 
present,  modified  by  experience  during  the 
past  seven  years,  is  this: 

Promotions  are  semi-annual.  Before  the 
time  the  teachers  are  requested  to  prepare 
alphabetical  lists  of  the  pupils,  and  mark 
each  recommended  or  not  for  promotion  to 
the  next  grade.  This  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  the  teacher*s  knowledge  and  judgment. 
Then  we  have  "reference  cards"  which 
show  the  age,  the  length  of  time  in  the 
grade,  and  any  special  remarks  needed. 
All  this  information  is  transferred  to  ruled 
columns  on  the  left  hand  page  of  a  book, 
the  right-hand  page  ruled  for  the  standing 
in  the  several  branches  of  study  as  in  the 
monthly  reports.  Room  is  left  for  the  Sup- 
erintendent to  mark  ••?'»  for  promoted,  or 
not.  The  examination  questions  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Superintendent;  it  is  work,  of 
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course,  but  you  get  as  near  as  may  be  a  uni- 
form standard.  All  the  examinations  are 
conducted  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  Questions,  and  the  teacher 
may  mark  oflF  tnree  or  four.  The  teacher 
from  the  grade  immediately  above  takes 
chat^e  of  the  examination,  and  marks  the 
results  in  the  books  prepared  as  already 
stated.  When  pupils  are  promoted  in  this 
way,  tlie  teacher  of  the  next  grade  cannot 
complain  that  they  came  up  unprepared, 
since  it  is  the  result  of  her  own  examina- 
tion. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  teacher's 
recommendation  based  on  her  general 
knowledge,  the  age  and  time  in  grade,  and 
the  marks  upon  examination  by  the  teacher 
of  next  grade  above — all  information  that 
should  have  its  weight  in  promotion. 
These  records,  by  the  way,  also  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  promotion  or  re- 
tention of  teachers.  The  result  of  a  single 
examination  is  not  a  good  test;  she  may 
have  a  bright  class  one  year,  and  a  dull  one 
the  next;  but  if  a  series  of  years  show  aver- 
ages of  50  per  cent,  instead  of  85,  you  know 
and  jA^  knows  that  she  had  better  seek  an- 
other place  before  you  suggest  it.  It  works 
satisfactorily. 

In  electing  teachers,  our  board  do  not 
elect  to  any  particular  position;  the  Super- 
intendent assigns  or  cnanges  them  as  his 
judgment  decides;  consequently  we  do  not 
nave  some  *  *good '  *  schools  and  other  *  *  poor'  * 
ones — ^we  distribute  the  good  teachers.  The 
ward  school  which  shows  the  lowest  per- 
centage is  not  more  than  2%  below  the 
average  of  70,  and  the  best  not  more  than 
2}i  above. 

S[n  answer  to  a  question  Supt.  Miller 
ed:]  We  promote  some  3.000  pupils. 
There  are  but  few  doubtful  cases,  and  we 
settle  these  after  consulting  the  teachers. 
Sometimes  we  promote  even  when  not  re- 
commended by  the  teacher;  sometimes  one 
who  is  recommended  does  so  poorly  at  ex- 
amination that  we  do  not  promote— in  such 
cases  we  consult  the  teacher  before  deciding. 
There  is  no  iron -clad  system— we  use  our 
judgment.  We  require  an  average  of  75  per 
cent.,  but  sometimes  pass  them  up  on  70. 

Supt.  Jas.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes  Barre, 
opened  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  as 
follows: 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  well 
graded  system  of  schools  gives  to  the  com- 
munity a  more  efficient  means  of  instruction 
than  an  ungraded  system.  It  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  grade  systematically,  to  classify 
more  intelligently,  to  use  more  varied  means 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  to  employ  special- 
ists along  the  line  of  the  work,  to  divide  the 
labor,  and  to  use  promotions  as  an  incentive 
to  study  and  continuous  effort  upon  the  p  ^rt 
of  the  pupils.  The  system  is  not  free  from 
objections,  nor  has  it  escaped  the  objectors. 
There  are  a  great  many  persons  among  the 
"uost  intelligent  patrons  of  our  schools,  and 


many  educators  whose  interest  in  the  schools 
and  sincerity  in  matters  of  reform  cannot  be 
questioned,  who  regard  the  graded  system 
as  having  many  weaknesses,  among  which 
are  prominently  mentioned  **  too  much  sys- 
tem," '*  tendency  to  drop  into  routine,  **^ 
**the  environment  of  the  child  is  never 
above  the  plane  of  his  study,"  **  the  indi- 
vidualit^r  of  the  pupil  is  lost  to  sight,"  and 
"  the  bright  pupils  mark  time  while  the 
slower  ones  come  up." 

The  ungraded  schools  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts have  been  frequently  cited,  bv  high 
authority,  as  doing  more  for  the  c&ildren 
than  the  graded  s\stem,  on  the  ground  that 
they  stimulate  individual  effort;  that  more 
work  is  necessarily  done  by  the  pupil;  that 
fewer  pupils  come  before  the  teacher  in  class 
work;  that  younger  pupils  hear  the  work  of 
older  pupils  and  naturally  become  familiar 
with  the  ground  long  before  they  are  re- 
quired to  travel  over  it.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  advocate  the  ungrading  of  the 
schools  in  our  cities  and  boroughs. 

While  these  criticisms  may  be  justified  by 
the  facts  presented,  I  believe  the  fault  lies 
not  in  the  system  but  in  the  operation  of 
the  system,  and  we  should  look  for  reforms 
in  the  more  intellijg^ent  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem rather  than  in  any  radical  change  in 
the  system  itself. 

The  graded  school  can  be  so  operates  as 
to  give  nearly  all  the  advantage  of  the  un- 

fraded  school  and  include  the  advantage  of 
ivision  of  labor,  the  better  adjustment  of 
studies,  and  the  employment  of  teachers 
having  a  special  aptitude  for  certain  studies 
in  the  graaes  where  these  studies  are  given 
special  prominence.  But  in  very  many 
schools,  the  whole  advantage  sought  from 
this  system  is  that  of  gradation  onTv. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  schools  shows 
that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  gradation.  In  fact,  the  perfection  of 
gradation  seemed  to  be  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  schools.  Classification  was 
entirely  lost  to  sight  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
each  grade  to  a  single  class.  When  the 
teachers  are  brought  to  see  the  advantage  of 
classifying  the  grades  an  important  step  in 
advance  is  taken,  and  greater  latitude  in  the 
matter  of  promotion  made  possible. 

When  gradation  and  classification  mean 
the  same  thing,  and  are  measured  by  the 
same  standard,  there  is  not  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  the  system  to  allow  for  natural  dif- 
ferences in  children,  differences  that  do  not 
materially  affect  final  results.  It  does  not 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  apt  and  capable 
pupils  to  go  on,  while  it  forces  the  slower 
and  less  apt  over  the  ground  too  rapidly.  A 
wide  difference  as  to  the  mere  technics  of 
learning  may  be  permitted  in  children  be- 
longing to  the  same  grade,  without  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  and  easy  working  of  the 
whole  s^^stem ;  and  meet  these  differences  by 
classifying  the  grade. 

Pupils  of  the  same  grade  should  approach 
an  equality  as  to  mind  power  and  natural 
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development.  This  equality  is  generally 
found  in  children  of  about  the  same  age. 
Children  in  the  same  grade  should  therefore 
not  vary  materially  in  ajje.  Third  year 
work,  in  a  given  course,  is  arranged  for 
children  from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age;  the 
average  child,  attending  school  regularly, 
should  take  this  work  at  that  time.  It  is 
with  this  assumption  that  courses  of  study 
are  arranged  ana  work  prescribed. 

We  must  recognize  mind-power  in  grada- 
tion. We  must  remember  that  at  one  stage 
children  are  satisfied  with  the  kaw^  and 
come  later  to  the  why. 

In  examination  for  promotion,  I  never 
allow  the  teacher  above  to  have  supervision 
of  the  one  below;  I  prefer  to  take  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  below,  and  base  my  de- 
cision on  that.  You  do  not  want  to  fix  the 
teacher's  eye  on  the  back  track ;  the  less  we 
look  back,  and  the  more  forward,  the  better 
for  us  in  this  world.  Sometimes  the  Super- 
intendent will  differ  with  the  teacher's 
judgment,  and  promote  without  her  recom- 
mendation ;  then  he  should  place  on  the 
re  ord  the  words  **  Recommended  by  Supt.," 
and  carry  the  responsibility. 

Too  much  is  made  of  the  unity  idea; 
teachers  think  thev  are  doing  fine  work  in 
^ettinz  a  whole  school  together,  when  what 
J*-  really  needed  is  more  differentiation. 
1  Aie  older  text-books  were  on  this  line,  be- 
ing built  with  reference  to  the  ungraded 
school,  which  was  all  the  schooling  most 
children  got;  we  do  not  work  that  way  now. 
By  looking  after  our  classification  all  the 
time  as  we  go  along,  we  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  of  half  yearly  examinations  and 
promotions.  What  we  need  above  all  else 
IS  more  intelligent  teaching,  that  will  con- 
sider the  wants  of  each  and  adapt  itself  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  basis  of  classification  should  be  read- 
ing for  the  first  three  years;  readine  and 
number,  fourth  year;  arithmetic,  fifth  and 
sixth  years ;  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
seventh  and  eighth  years;  and  Latin  and 
mathematics  for  the  high  school  years. 

The  hour  ot  adjournment  having 
passed,  the  balance  of  the  morning  pro- 
gramme was  postponed  to  afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


DISCUSSION  of  Supt.  Miller's  paper 
on  Grading  and  Classification  of 
City  Schools  was  resumed  at  the  open- 
ing of  afternoon  session. 

Supt.  Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon  : 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  whether 
there  are  other  examinations  than  the 
final  one  which  are  conducted  by  the 
superintendent?  If  so,  how  do  they 
differ  from  the  final  one? 

Supt.    Miller:    Yes,   frequently.     The 


questions  are  prepared  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  teachers  conduct  the 
examinations. 

Supt.  B.  P.  Patterson,  Pottsville :  We 
have  tests  conducted  by  the  teachers  of 
same  grade,  who  exchange  rooms  so  that 
no  teacher  examines  her  own  pupils. 
Thfese  teachers  look  over  the  written 
work  of  the  examination,  and  when  the 
marks  have  been  recorded  the  papers  are 
handed  to  the  teachers  of  the  pupils  ex- 
amined,  that  they  may  see  how  the  work 
was  done.  I  object  to  teachers  of  higher 
grades  examining  pupils  in  the  next 
grade  below.  The  superintendent  should 
be  examining  all  the  time  in  his  visits, 
or  in  other  words  his  visits  should  be  so 
searching  as  to  secure  good  work  on  the 
part  of  his  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
common  sense  and  good  judgment  of  the 
teacher  is  worth  as  much  as  the  examin- 
ation. For  nine  years  pupils  have  been 
promoted  largely  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  teacher.  The  superintendent  has 
been  looking  after  the  slower  members 
of  the  class.    The  children  should  be 

5ushed  along  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
^here  should  be  several  classes  in  a 
room  of  pupils  of  the  same  grade  so  as  to 
meet  the  individual  wants  of  all. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown :  I  do 
not  approve  of  semi-annual  promotions, 
but  much  prefer  yearly  promotions. 
Where  promotions  come  too  often  the 
pupils  lose  by  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers.  Special  promotions  may  be 
made  to  the  grade  above  during  the 
year  without  serious  inconvenience  when 
pupils  get  ahead  of  their  classes.  The 
course  of  study  should  be  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  average  pupil's  ability. 
Pupils  pushed  too  much  become  drags  in 
the  upper  grades. 

Supt.  J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton: 
I  have  found  that  schools  that  promote 
pupils  to  the  High  School  on  eight  years' 
work  have  a  larger  percentage  in  the 
latter  school  in  the  first  year  than  those 
that  promote  at  the  end  of  nine  years' 
work,  but  there  are  more  of  the  nine 
years'  pupils  in  tbe  High  School  at  the 
end  ot  the  second  year.  Unless  par- 
ticularly bright  or  strong,  the  eight 
years'  pupils  find  the  work  too  heavy  for 
them.  Some  of  these  methods  of  promo- 
tion place  pupils  in  the  High  School 
before  they  are  sufficiently  developed  for 
the  work  there.  Many  children  excel  in 
the  primary  work  but  go  slow  in  the 
advanced  schools,  while  many  that  are 
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slow  in  the  lower  grades  are  solid  in  the 
High  School  and  surpass  those  whose 
early  years  gave  promise  of  superior 
work. 

HIGH    SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Principal  S.  A.  Baer,  of  the  Harrisburg 
High  School,  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  **  Making  of  a  High  School  Course:' » 

The  making  of  a  high  school  course  is 
one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  in  school  organiza- 
tion. It  is  important  because  upon  its  com- 
pleteness and  arrangement  depends  not  onl  v 
the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted, 
but  also  that  mental  discipline  and  inspira- 
tion so  much  needed  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  A  man's  health  and  vigor  are  largely 
conditioned  by  his  diet.  A  course  of  study 
prescribes  the  mental  food  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  is  nurtured,  and  made  effi- 
cient in  the  way  of  performing  the  duties 
of  lite.  While  there  are  many  men  of 
eminence  to  day  who  owe  their  success  to  a 
wise  direction  and  careful  training  in  early 
life,  there  are  also  those  whose  lives  have 
been  stunted  because  of  neglect  and  mis- 
direction at  school.  Proper  inspiration  and 
direction  at  the  formative  period  of  life  can 
not  be  over  estimated. 

The  making  of  a  high  school  course  is 
difficult  because  of  the  many-sided  knowl- 
edge and  skill  it  requires.  To  do  the  work 
full  justice  one  ought  to  be  a  master  of  the 
sciences  of  pedagogy  and  besides  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  departments 
of  instruction.  In  fact  one  ought  to  be  a 
specialist  in  every  study  that  needs  consider- 
ation. And  in  addition  to  all  this  the 
environments  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Consequently  to  arrange  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study  for  this  particular  grade 
of  school  work  is  encumbered  with  many 
difficulties,  and  is  a  task  that  should  not  bie 
lightly  undertaken. 

Before  presenting  an  outline  of  what 
should  constitute  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  a  high  school  course,  I  desire  to 
state  a  few  general  propositions  which  will 
assist  in  deciding  some  of  the  many  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  the  unfolding  of  the  work. 

I.  My  first  proposition  is  that  the  chief 
object  of  education  is  culture,  and  not  utility. 
On  this  point  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  is  unsatisfactory.  In  discussing 
the  correlation  of  studies  it  makes  the  useful 
the  chief  end.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
chief  object  of  education  is  undoubtedly 
physical,  mental  and  moral  development. 
In  other  words,  the  idea  is  to  make  men  and 
women  rather  than  lawyers,  doctors  and 
school  teachers — men  and  women  rather 
than  tradesmen  and  clerks.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  correct  idea,  and 
that  the  better  men  and  women  we  make 
the  better  tradesmen  and  clerks  we  shall 
have.  There  is  a  mental  stature  just  as 
there  is  a  physical  scature;  and  as  certain 


agencies  are  required  to  develop  the  body  so 
the  work  of  education  is  required  to  develop 
the  soul  to  its  full  stature  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.. 

2.  My  second  proposition  is  that  a  regular 
high  school  course  should  be  bl  four  year 
course.  It  should  be  accepted  that  a  regular 
course  of  public  school  training  should  be 
at  least  twelve  years,  that  is,  4  years  in  the 
primary  and  advanced  primaiy  grades;  4 
years  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
school  grades;  and  4  years  in  tne  high 
school.  Anything  less  than  this  should  be 
regarded  as  not  regular.  As  a  matter  of 
course  there  will  be  high  schools  that  can- 
not maintain  more  than  a  three-year  course, 
and  there  are  those  that  can  maintain  only 
a  two-year  course.  If  this  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done  in  any  one  particular  commun- 
ity, let  such  high  schools  be  run  in  the 
best  way  they  can,  but  let  it  be  understood 
that  they  are  not  regular  high  schools,  and 
that  a  regular  high  school  maintains  a  four 
years'  course.  It  should  be  understood  that 
whenever  we  arrange  a  hi^h  school  course, 
or  discuss  the  work  of  a  high  school,  a  four 
years'  course  is  meant.  In  order  to  obviate 
all  misunderstanding  on  this  subject  it  might 
be  well  to  designate  those  maintaining  a 
three- years'  course  as  a  high  school  of  the 
second  class,  and  those  maintaining  a  two 
years'  course,  a  high  school  of  the  third 
class. 

3.  My  third  proposition  is  that  a  regular 
high  school  should  prepare  for  colleee.  This 
need  not  be  the  mam  omect.  But  the  courte 
of  instruction  should  be  so  complete  and 
thorough  that  our  graduates  could,  if  they 
so  desired,  enter  college  in  one  or  the  other 
of  its  departments.  There  should  be  no 
break  in  our  educational  work.  Our  course 
of  instruction  should  articulate  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  university,  and  edu- 
cators should  accept  this  proposition  with- 
out controversy.  The  fact  that  a  majority 
of  our  high  school  graduates  do  not  enter 
college  is  no  argument  against  such  a  course. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  that  is  a  great 
many  of  our  hic^h  school  graduates  would 
enter  college  if  tney  were  prepared  to  do  so. 

No  one  will  claim  that  the  instruction  of 
those  desiring  to  enter  college  should  be  dif- 
ent  from  that  of  those  who  do  not.  Some 
practical  applications  and  additions  may  be 
needed  for  the  latter,  but  the  main  course  of 
instruction  will  be  the  same.  There  can  be 
no  valid  reason  why  a  high  school  course 
should  not  lead  directly  up  to  the  college, 
bat  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  should. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  to  think  of,  and  to  hope  for.  It 
is  inspiring  to  the  young  man  and  tne  young 
woman  to  think  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education. 
It  brings  to  them  new  hopes,  new  aspira- 
tions, and  turns  school  tasks  into  pleasant 
privileges. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  fails 
to  point  the  pupil  properly  to  these  higher 
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institutions  of  learning,  which  are  the  glory 
of  our  country.  It  is  indefinite  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grammar  schools,  and  does  not  claim 
that  the  high  school  should  reach  directly  to 
the  college.  This  is  a  mistake.  This  chasm 
that  has  existed  so  long  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  depriving  so  many  young  people 
from  the  enjoyment  of  college  training 
should  be  bridged  over.  And  the  proper  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  to  adjust  the  hie^h 
school  course  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  directly  articulate  between  the  elementary 
school  and  the  college.  This  would  in  a 
short  time  double  the  number  of  those  going 
to  college,  and  besides  would  furnish  the 
best  kind  of  instruction  for  all  the  pupils. 

4.  The  fourth  proposition  is  that  the  clas- 
sical course  should  holder;/  rank  amon^  all 
the  courses  adopted.  In  any  well  organized 
hi^h  school  there  will  be  a  number  of  courses 
of  instruction.  There  are  seldom  less  than 
three,  viz.,  the  Classical,  the  Latin  Scientific 
and  the  English  Course.  Wherever  the 
number  of  pupils  permits,  these  may  easily 
be  expanded  into  five  or  more  courses  by 
means  of  elections.  For  instance,  there  may 
be  a  classical  course  with  Greek  and  one 
without  Greek.  Then  there  may  be  a  Latin 
Scientific  and  an  English  Scientific  course, 
and  an  English  course  pure  and  simple,  and 
one  with  the  branches  of  the  Business  De- 
partment added.  But  whatever  the  charac- 
ter and  number  of  courses  may  be,  the  clas- 
sical course  should  stand  at  the  head  of  them 
all.  And  this  position  should  not  be  simply 
one  of  courtesy,  but  it  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  best  by  the  educational  forces  of 
this  country.  It  certainly  furnishes  the  best 
training  for  the  pupil,  and  in  the  way  of 
preparatory  work  points  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful temple  of  learning.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  for  the  purpose  of  developing  habits 
of  study,  accuracy  and  thinking  power  the 
classical  courses  excel  all  others.  Even  the 
pupil  who  desires  to  study  phonography  and 
bookkeeping  will  succeed  better  if  he  has 
studied  Latin  for  several  years. 

5.  My  fifth  proposition  is  that  there 
should  be  no  options  below  the  high  school, 
and  in  the  hign  school  as  few  as  possible. 
There  must  be  some,  but  the  entire  subject 
requires  the  ^eatest  care.  Unless  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  by  some 
competent  authority,  the  privilege  will  ofcen 
be  exercised  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
pupil.  Pupils  are  not  generally  able  to 
make  the  decision,  nor  are  they  always 
guided  by  proper  motives.  And  parents 
are  frequently  less  able  than  the  pupils. 

It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  have 
very  few  options  the  first  year.  The  classi- 
cal course  and  the  Latin  Scientific  may  be 
the  same  during  the  whole  year,  and  so  may 
the  English  and  the  Business  courses. 
After  pupils  have  been  in  high  school  at 
least  one  year,  a  few  elections  may  be  made 
to  advantage  in  individual  cases.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year  elections  may  be 
made  more  generally,  and  the  several  courses 


may  begin  to  diflFerentiate.  The  better  way 
is  however  not  to  have  many  special  options, 
but  to  have  a  number  of  distinct  courses, 
and  to  have  the  pupils  elect  between  them. 

It  would  be  proper  to  discuss  in  this  con- 
nection also  the  correlation  of  studies— that 
is  the  order  and  arrangement  of  studies  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  time  to  be  consumed 
per  week  by  each  of  them.  It  is  impossible 
however  in  the  short  time  allotted  me  to 
treat  this  subject.  In  passing  we  might 
say,  however,  that  the  languages  and 
mathematics  should  recite  not  less  Uian  four 
times  a  week,  and  the  sciences  not  less  than 
three  times.  Most  of  this  work  belongs  to 
the  details  of  the  course,  and  cannot  be 
treated  here  in  detail. 

The  propositions,  however,  which  I  have 
submitted  are  fundamental.  Whoever  ac- 
cepts them  accepts  a  certain  line  of  thought 
that  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  outlining  the 
course  of  study  under  consideration.  Those 
who  will  not  accept  them  will  follow  a  dif- 
ferent guide,  and  will  reach  different  con- 
clusions, and  as  a  result  will  lead  the  pupils 
alon^  different  lines  from  those  here  given. 
I  believe,  however,  that  I  am  right  in  each 
and  all  of  my  principles,  and  accordingly 
present  this  outline  m  detail.  Before  sub- 
mitting the  outline  by  years,  however,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  present  a  list  of 
subjects,  or  what  mieht  be  called  a  bill  of 
fare  of  the  mental  pabulum  under  consider- 
ation. These  subjects  may  be  arranged  in 
a  number  of  distinct  groups.  Science  has 
reduced  them  to  four,  giving  each  one  a  dis- 
tinct educational  value.  We  use  five  groups 
merely  for  the  sake  of  more  detailed  explan- 
ation, as  follows: 

1.  English  Literature— Expression,  Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric,  Composition,  Etymology. 

2.  Languages— Latin,  Greek,  German  and 
French. 

a,  Latin— Grammar,  Reader,  Csesar  or 
its  equivalent,  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

b,  Greek — Grammar,  Reader,  Xenophon, 
Homer. 

c,  German  and  French,  at  least  two  years, 

3.  Mathematics— Algebra,  Geometry,  Tri- 
gonometry and  Arithmetic. 

4.  Science— Physiology,  Botany,  ZoSlogy, 
Physical  Geography,  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry. This  should  include  laboratory  work 
in  both  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

5.  History  —  Greece,  Roman,  England, 
American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Besides  these,  there  should  be  instruction 
by  specialists  in  Music.  Drawing,  Physical 
Culture  and  Manual  Training.  No  pnpil 
should  be  excused  from  music  except  for 
cause.  Drawing  schools  should  be  compul- 
sory for  at  least  two  years.  Physical  culture 
should  be  compulsory,  while  Manual  Train- 
ing may  be  optional.  In  order  to  indicate 
the  order  or  sequence  of  the  different  studies, 
and  to  show  more  fully  what  studies  should 
be  regarded  compulsory  and  what  elective, 
the  following  schedule  is  presented: 

First  Kfflr— Prescribed  Studies:  English, 
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Algebra,  Arithmetic,  History,  Physiology. 
Elective:  Latin  and  English  Grammar. 
.  Second  yjrar— Prescril^ :  English,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  History.  Elective;  Latin, 
Greek,  Zo5logy,  Botany,  Physics,  Book- 
keeping. 

Third  »ar— Prescribed:  English,  Geom- 
etry, History,  Rhetoric.  Elective:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Physical  Geogra- 
raphy.  Botany,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Book- 
keeping, Phonography. 

Fourth  K?flr— Prescribed:  English  Litera- 
ture, English  Grammar,  Civil  Government. 
Elective:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Book-keeping,  Phonog- 
raphy, Psychology,  Trigonometry  and 
Arithmetic. 

Composition  in  some  form  should  be  com- 
pulsory for  four  years,  and  Declamation  for 
at  least  three. 

This  outline  is  made  on  the  basis  of  three 
regular  courses,  viz.:  the  Classical,  the 
Latin  Scientific,  and  Business  Course,  with 
modifications  of  the  last  two.  This  really 
gives  us  five  distinct  courses,  and  on  that 
account  the  number  of  electives  is  so  large. 
It  should  be  understood  that  if  a  pupil 
chooses  the  Classical  course  Latin  is  not  an 
elective  study,  and  if  he  chooses  the  Latin 
Scientific,  I^tin  and  the  regular  science 
studies  are  prescribed  and  no  longer  optional. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  Business  Course, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
purelv  elective  studies  is  very  small  indeed. 

Before  closint;  I  desire  to  make  what  mav 
be  termed  a  plea  for  the  study  of  English 
Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  U.  S.  History  in 
the  high  school.  These  are  all  grammar 
school  studies,  and  there  are  many  who 
claim  that  they  should  be  finished  in  that 
erade.  However  much  this  may  be  desired 
n>r  the  sake  of  simplifying  school  work,  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  so.  The 
minds  of  our  grammar  school  pupils  are  not 
sufficiently  mature  to  master  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  of  these  studies.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  have  them  begin  Latin  and  Alge- 
bra, and  master  the  simpler  steps  of  these, 
than  to  attempt  an  impossibility. 

Of  course  Arithmetic  can  be  very  much 
abridged.  But  should  high  school  gradu- 
ates go  forth  with  an  abridged  course  in 
arithmetic  ?  Some  will  wish  to  teach,  or  go 
to  a  normal  school,  and  they  need  more. 
Even  those  who  expect  to  enter  business 
need  a  little  more  than  a  grammar  school 
training  in  this  subject.  Besides  the  prac- 
tical there  is  a  scholastic  side  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  English  grammar. 
The  pupils  need  its  practical  application  all 
through  the  high  scnool.  But  as  far  as  it  is 
the  Science  of  Language,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  important. 

Ihe  same  argument  holds  in  regard  to 
American  history.  The  pupils  of  our 
ip-ammar  schools  can  study  the  stories  and 
fact  work  of  our  history,  but  their  minds  are 
too  immature  to  study  history  in  its  real 
sense.    Therefore  American  history  should 


be  a  prescribed  study  in  about  the  third  year 
of  our  high  schools,  and  should  be  pursued 
the  entire  vear  both  intensively  ana  exten-- 
sively.  It  has  both  a  practical  and  an  educa- 
tional value,  and  in  addition  it  would  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  the  study  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  entire  curriculum. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  that 
should  be  discussed  in  this  connection.  For 
instance,  the  study  of  literature  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inculcate  a  taste  for  good 
reading — learning  to  write  the  English 
language  fluentnr  and  correctly;  and  we 
might  particularly  discuss  with  propriety 
the  adjustment  oi  a  high  school  course  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  best  possible 
training  for  all  the  pupils.  But  we  will  not 
trespass  any  loneer  on  your  time.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  this  subject  is  far-reachine 
in  its  importance  and  encumbered  with 
many  difficulties.  There  are  many  thin^ 
connected  with  it  on  which  educators  will 
differ.  In  some  minor  details  even  the  en- 
vironments are  important  factors.  How- 
ever, in  reeard  to  the  main  features  of  a 
high  school  course  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  American  high 
school  should  stand  for  somethins^  definite, 
and  if  this  is  to  be  so,  it  must  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  standard  course  of 
study. 

Supt.  Atreus  Wanner,  York:  Why  can- 
not a  three  years*  course  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  other  essentials 
be  made  to  prepare  pupils  for  College? 
The  fourth  year  overlaps  some  of  the 
college  work,  without  any  gain  of  time  or 
special  strength  in  attainments. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville:  We 
have  only  a  three  years'  course,  and  our 
pupils  go  to  any  of  the  colleges.  If  the 
grammar  school  does  its  work  well,  three 
years  will  be  enough.  Our  grammar 
pupils  go  as  far  as  quadratics  in  algebra, 
finish  arithmetic.  United  States  history, 
etc.,  before  entering  the  High  School. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstowh:  There 
are  two  things  in  connection  with  the 
high  school  course  of  study  for  which  I 
plead:  viz.,  a  well-rounded  and  thor- 
oughly completed  grammar  course,  and 
the  largest  possible  choice  in  high  school 
work  and  courses  of  study  by  individual 
students.  The  school,  whether  of  ele- 
mentary or  advanced  grade,  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child,  and  for  his  highest 
development  as  an  individual  all  systems 
of  management  and  courses  of  study 
must  be  adapted.  The  step  from  the 
grammar  to  the  high  school  is  an  im- 
portant and  a  decided  one  for  the  pnpiL 
Below  the  high  school,  he  is  under  the 
immediate  control  and  direction  of  the 
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individual  teacher.  Habits  of  study  and 
lines  of  character  are  developed  largely 
through  the  personality  and  efficiency  of 
that  one  teacher.  When  he  steps  over 
into  the  high  school,  he  comes  under  the 
instruction  of  a  number  of  teachers,  each 
of  whom  requires  certain  work  to  be  done 
largely  outside  of  the  school  or  class- 
room. If  the  pupil  has  not  acquired  the 
power  of  self-help,  of  careful  investigation 
along  the  lines  of  required  study  and 
work,  he  is  either  lost  to  the  high  school 
after  a  period  of  hopeless  and  aimless 
•drifting,  or  else  brings  the  high  school 
teacher  to  the  necessity  of  using  grammar 
school  work  and  elementary  school 
methods  in  the  development  of  habits 
and  power  in  the  preparation  of  lessons. 
The  high  school,  therefore,  should  re- 
ceive into  its  ranks  pupils  sufficiently 
matured  in  scholastic  attainments  and  in 
power  of  self-help  to  enable  them  to  do 
legitimate  high  school  work.  Many  so* 
•called  four  year  high  school  courses  of 
study  are  really  not  such,  because  the 
£rst  or  even  the  second  year  has  much 
work  that  properly  belongs  to  the  gram- 
mar school.  Let  the  course  below  the 
high  school  be  rounded  up  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  common  school  branches, 
the  elements  of  algebra,  book-keeping, 
state  history  and  civics,  and  a  carefully 
selected  line  of  literary  reading  and 
study,  and  pupils  will  then  be  able  to 
begin  high  school  work  prepared  for  the 
conditions  as  they  usually  obtain  in  high 
school  management.  Optional  courses 
of  study  in  the  high  school  are  a  recog- 
nized necessity  in  every  city  of  vari^ 
interests  and  needs.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  larger  number  of  pupils  in  the 
high  school  the  greater  the  range  of 
Taried  courses  of  study.  Small  schools 
must  content  themselves  with  one  gen- 
eral course;  but  as  the  school  grows  it 
may  very  properly  open  the  way  to  the 
special  wants  of  students  and  develop 
college  preparatory,  normal,  commercial, 
and  technical  courses;  all  these  to  start 
from  a  common  basis  during  the  first 
years  of  the  course,  but  growing  more 
distinct  as  the  pupils  approach  to  higher 
or  senior  classes.  This  line  of  develop- 
ment will  I  believe  make  our  high  schools 
not  only  most  helpful  to  the  community, 
but  secure  in  them  at  the  same  time 
more  thorough  work,  because  of  definite 
and  limited  work  for  each  student. 

Supt.  J.  B.  Richey,   New  Brighton : 
There    are    in    Pennsylvania    240  high 


schools,  77  of  which  give  four  years* 
training.  In  Massachusetts  there  are 
260  high  schools,  of  which  206  give  four 
years'  training.  In  Pennsylvania  there 
are  1,100,000  school  children,  and  in 
Massachusetts  500,000.  So  95  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population  of  Massachusetts 
have  access  to  high  school  privileges,  and 
only  25  per  cent,  in  Pennsylvania.  Our 
State  will  never  rise  in  the  scale  of  edu- 
cation until  it  secures  legislation  compell- 
ing all  high  schools  to  give  a  four  years' 
course. 

Several  other  speakers  continued  the 
discussion  for  some  time,  after  which  the 
committees  reported. 

NOMINATIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  re- 
ported the  following  list  of  officers  for 
next  session,  which  was  adopted: 

President --^yy^X,.  Addison  Jones,  West 
Chester. 

VtceP^estdent—Supt.  J.  I.  Robb,  Bryn 
Mawr. 

S^cretaty—Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss.  Mead- 
ville. 

Jreasurer—Snpt,  C.  E.  Kauffinan,  Tyrone. 

Executive  Committee  —  Supts.  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  Lancaster;  J.  M.  Cou^nlin,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon. 

PLACB  OF  MEETING. 

The  same  Committee  was  charged  with 
the  selection  of  a  place  of  meeting  next 
year,  and  reported  in  favor  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  agreed  to. 

treasurer's  report. 
The   Treasurer   reported    as  follows, 
which  was  on  motion  approved: 

Balance  from  last  year $10  70 

Receipts  this  year 1800 


$28.70 
10.00 


Expenses  of  session 

Balance |i8-3S 

The  copy  of  the  resolutions  disappeared 
in  the  haste  of  adjournment,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  reproduce  them.  The 
resolutions  on  seven  months'  term,  dis- 
tribution of  appropriation  and  against  its 
reduction,  adopted  by  Directors'  Conven- 
tion, were  endorsed ;  the  spelling  reform 
resolution  referred  to  committee,  was 
adopted;  also  the  usual  resolutions  of 
thanks. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned  finally. 

THE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  present, 
j&om  the  Secretary's  roll: 
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City  and  Borough  Supertntefidents— John 
Morrow,  Allegheny;  Francis  D.  Raub,  Allea- 
town;  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona;  George  W.  Twit- 
myer,  Bethlehem;  ft.  E.  Miller,  Bradford; 
Louise  D.  Baggs,  Bristol;  S.  B.  Shearer,  Car- 
lisle; Samuel  Gelwix,  Chambersburg;  Daniel 
Fleisher,  Columbia;  A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry; 
Lemuel  O.  Poose,  Harrisburg;  David  A.  Bar- 
man, Hazleton;  John  C.  Kendall,  Homestead; 
Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon;  J.  M.  Berkey, 
Johnstown;  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster;  Cyrus 
Boger,  Lebanon;  John  A.  Robb,  Lock  Haven; 
J.  I.  Robb.  Lower  Merion  Twp.;  William  N. 
Ehrhart,  Mahanoy  City;  Frank  T.  Noonan, 
Mahanoy  Twp  ;  Henry  V.  Hotchkiss,  Mead- 
ville;  H.  H.  Weber,  Middletown;  Lewis  A. 
Beardsley,  Milton;  Samuel  H.  Dean,  Mt.  Car- 
mel;  John  W.  Griffiths,  Nanticoke;  J.  B.  Richey, 
New  Brighton;  J.  W.  Canon,  New  Castle;  James 
A.  Dewey,  Newport  Twp.;  Joseph  K.  Gotwals, 
Norristown;  O.  H.  Wamock,  North  Huntingdon 
Twp.;  Harry  F.  Leister,  PhcEuixville;  George 
J.  Luckey,  Pittsburg;  William  W.  Rupert, 
Pottstown;  B.  F.  Patterson.  Pottsville;  Eben- 
ezer  Mackey,  Rending;  J.  W.  Cooper,  Shenan- 
doah; L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton;  C.  D.  Ober- 
dorf,  Sunbury;  C.  E.  Kauffman,  Tyrone;  Addi- 
son Jones,  West  Chester;  James  M.  Coughlin, 
Wilkesbarre;  Charles  Lose,  Williamsport;  Atrens 
Wanner,  York. 

County  Superintendenis^S^mntX  Hamilton, 
Allegheny;  Frank  P.  Bye,  Chester;  R.  M.  Mc- 
Neal,  Dauphin;  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware; 
Thomas  M.  Morrison,  Erie;  J.  C.  Taylor,  Lacka- 
wanna; John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon;  J.  G.  Becht, 
Lycoming;  Ira  Shipman,  Northumberland; 
Anna  Bodler,  Potter;  F.  R.  Hall,  Washington. 

Normal  Principals— Q^o.  M.  Philips,  West 
Chester;  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville;  Geo.  M.  D. 
Eckels,  Shippensburg;  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  In- 
diana. 

Slate  Deparlmenl—StBLteSupt  N.C  Schaefier, 
Deputies  Henry  Houck  and  J.  Q.  Stewart. 

Visitors-'Q.  D.  Robb,  Principal  High  School, 
Altoona;  A.J.  Harbangh,  Supervising  Principal, 
Hanover;  Prof.  Benedict,  State  College.  There 
were  other  educators  present,  whose  names 
were  not  reported  to  the  Secretary  as  requested 
by  the  Chair.  All  were  invited  to  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK :  VI. 


IN  his  paper  on  **  Literature  in  Schools,** 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Journal, 
Supt.  Addison  Jones  speaks  of  good  mem- 
ory work  as  an  essential  feature  of  literary 
training  in  schools.  We  continue  the 
series  of  memory  selections  in  as  complete 
form  as  the  crowded  condition  of  our  col- 
umns will  permit : 

THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 
"Will  you  walk,  into  my  parlor?**  said  the 

spider  to  the  fly! 
**  'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  you 
did  spy; 
The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  I've  got  many  curious  things  to  show 
you  when  you're  there." 


**  Oh!  no.  no,*'  said  the  litUe  fly,  "to ask  me  i» 
in  vain, 
For  who  goes  up  jour  winding  stair  can  ne'er 
come  down  again." 

"  I'm  sure  you  must  be  weary  with  soaring  up 
so  high; 
Will  yon  rest  nix>n  my  little  bed  ?  "  said  the 
spider  to  the  fly. 
"  There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around,  the 
sheets  are  fine  and  thin, 
And  if  you'd  like  to  rest  awhile,  I'll  snuglj 
tuck  you  in." 
'« Oh!  no,  no,"  said  the  little  fly,  **  for  I've  often 
heard  it  said. 
They  never,  never  wake  again,  who  sleep- 
upon  your  bed." 

Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly,  "Dear 

friend,  what  can  I  do, 
To  prove  the  warm  afiection  I've  always  felt 

for  vou  ? 
I  have  within  my  pantry  good  store  of  all 

that's  nice, 
I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome,  will  you  please 

to  take  a  slice?" 
"Oh!  no,   no,"  said  the  little  fly;  "kind  sir, 

that  cannot  be; 
I've  heard  what's  in  your  pantry,  and  I  do  not 

wish  to  see." 

"Sweet  creature,"  said  the  spider,    "you're 

witty  and'you're  wise; 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings,  how 

brilliant  are  your  eyes  ! 
I  have  a  little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor 

shelf; 
If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you  shall 

behold  yourself." 
"I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  "for  what 

^ou  please  to  say; 
And  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  I'll  call 

another  day." 

The  spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  went 

into  his  den, 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  fly  would  aooo 

come  back  again; 
So  he  wove  a  subtle  web,  in  a  little  comer  sly,. 
And  set  his  table  ready,  to  dine  upon  the  fly; 
Then  went  he  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily^ 

did  sing, 
"  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly,  with  the  pearl 

and  silver  wing; 
Yotir  robes  are  green  and  purple,  there's  a. 

crest  upon  your  head, 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but 

mine  are  dull  as  lead." 

Alas!  alas!  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  fly, 
Hearing   his   wily,    flattering   words,  came 

slowly  flitting  by; 
With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near 

and  nearer  drew, 
Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  green 

and  purple  hue. 
Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head,  poor  fool- 
ish thing!  at  last 
Up  jumped  the  cunning  spider,  and  fiercely 

held  her  fast. 
He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair,  into  his- 

dismal  den, 
Within  his  little  parlor, — ^but  she  ne'er  came 

down  again! 
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And  now,  dear  little  children,  who  may  this 

storf  read. 
To  idle,  sill}r,  flattering  words,  I  pray  yon 

ne'er  give  heed; 
Unto  an  evil  counsellor  close  heart,  and  ear, 

and  eye, 
And  a  lesson  from  this  fable  take,  of  the 

spider  and  the  fly. 

Mary  HowUL 

BUSY  LIVES. 

Busy  lives,  like  runniog  water,  are  gen- 
erally pure.  Nothing  will  do  more  to 
improve  the  looks  than  sunshine  in  the 
heart.  Endeavor  to  keep  your  life  in  the 
sunshine — the  shadows  will  catch  it  soon 
enough.  A  child's  mind  is  often  much 
like  a  piece  of  white  paper  upon  which 
anything  may  be  written.  Don't  blot  it. 
Those  who  have  the  **  best  times  "  when 
they  are  young  begin  the  soonest  to  nurse 
their  rheumatism.  Happy  is  he  who  has 
learned  this  one  thing — to  do  the  plain 
duty  of  the  moment  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully, whatever  it  may  be.  If  you  want 
knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  if  you 
want  food,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  and  if 
pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it.  Toil  is 
the  law.  Pleasure  comes  through  toil, 
and  not  by  self-indulgence.  When  one 
gets  to  love  work  his  life  should  be  happy 
and  useful.  Therefore  learn  to  enjoy  your 
work.     *  *  Triumph  and  toil  are  twins. '  * 

March  7. 

HAPPINESS. 

O  Happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim! 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content!  whatever  thy 

name;  [sigh, 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th*  eternal 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die; 
Which  still  so  near  us.  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
0*erlooked,  seen  double,  by  Uie  fool  and  wise; 
Plant  of  celestial  seed,  if  dropped  below. 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign 'st  to  grow? 
Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shrine. 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 
Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 
Where  grows?    Where  grows  it  not?    If  vain 

our  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil. 
Fixed  to  no  spot  is  Happiness  sincere; 
'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere; 
*Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free;  Fthee. 
And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John,  dwells  with 

Ask  of  thelearn'd  the  way?  ThelearnM  are  blind: 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease; 
Those  call  it  Pleasure,  and  Contentment  these. 
Some,  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain; 
Or,  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  everything,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  sa)^  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,— that  Happiness  is  Happiness? 
Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  opinions  leave; 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  hands  conceive. 


Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right  and  meaning  well 
And,  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please, 
Bqnal  is  common  sense  and  common  ease. 
Remember,  man,  *'The  universal  cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws." 
And  makes  what  '*  Happiness  "  we  justly  call, 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
Order  is  heaven's  first  law;  and  this  confessed. 
Some  are,  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest. 
More  rich,  more  wise;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness. 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase; 
All  Nature's  difierence  keeps  all  Nature's  peace. 
Alexander  Pope. 

REMBMBER  NOW  THY  CREATOR. 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  yonth,  while  the  evil  days  come 
not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou 
shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them ; 
while  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon, 
or  the  stars,  be  not  darkened,  nor  the 
clouds  return  after  the  rain  :  in  the  day 
when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  trem- 
ble, and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  them- 
selves, and  the  grinders  cease  because 
they  are  few,  and  those  that  look  out  of 
the  windows  be  darkened,  and  the  doors 
shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the 
sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  and  he  shall 
rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and  all  the 
daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought  low; 
also  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that 
which  is  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the 
way,  and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden, 
and  desire  shall  fail ;  because  man  goeth 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets :  or  ever  the  silver  cord 
be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken, 
or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain, 
or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
was :  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it. — EccUsiasies.       March  14., 

NOBILITY. 

True  worth  is  in  beine,  not  seeming— 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good— not  in  Uie  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness. 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness. 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 
We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure — 

"We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right ; 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure. 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow. 

The  bush  for  the  robin  ana  wren  ; 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight,  for  the  children  of  men. 
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'Tis  not  in  the  pag[es  of  story 

The  heart  of  its  ills  to  beguile, 
Though  he  who  makes  courtship  to  Glory 

Gives  all  that  he  hath  for  her  smile. 
For  when  from  her  heights  he  has  won  her, 

Alas!  it  is  only  to  prove 
That  nothing's  so  sacred  as  honor, 

And  nothing  so  loyal  as  love  ! 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses, 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets  ; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses, 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets. 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Nor  gaining  of  |^eat  nor  of  small. 
But  just  in  the  doing  ;  and  doing 

As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 

Thro  envy,  thro  malice,  thro  hating, 

Against  the  world  early  and  late, 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating — 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble 

Whose  winnings  are  less  than  his  worth ; 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble, 

Whatever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 

Alice  Cary, 

SPRING. 

The  spring-Hshe  is  a  blessed  thing ! 
She  is  the  mother  of  the  flowers. 
She  is  the  mate  of  birds  and  bees, 
The  partner  of  their  revelries, 
Our  star  of  hope  through  wintry  hours. 

The  merry  children,  when  they  see 
Her  coming  by  the  budding  thorn, 
They  leap  upon  the  cottage  floor. 
They  shout  beside  the  cottage  door, 
And  run  to  meet  her  night  and  mom. 

They  are  soonest  with  her  in  the  woods, 
Peeping  the  withered  leaves  among, 
To  find  the  earliest  fragrant  thing 
That  dares  from  the  cold  earth  to  spring. 
Or  catch  the  earliest  wild-bird's  song. 

The  little  brooks  run  on  in  light, 
As  if  they  had  a  chase  of  mirth  ; 
The  skies  are  blue,  the  air  is  warm. 
Our  very  hearts  have  caught  the  charm 
That  sheds  a  beauty  o'er  the  earth. 

The  ag6d  man  is  in  the  field  ; 

The  maiden  'mong  her  garden  flowers  ; 

The  sons  of  sorrow  and  distress 

Are  wandering  in  for^etfulness 

Of  wants  that  fret  and  care  that  lowers. 

She  comes  with  more  than  present  good, 
With  joys  to  store  for  future  years. 
From  which,  in  striving  crowds  apart. 
The  bowed  in  spirit,  bruised  in  heart, 
May  glean  up  hope  with  grateful  tears. 

Up!  let  us  to  the  fields  away. 
And  breathe  the  fresh  and  balmy  air ; 
The  bird  is  building  in  the  tree. 
The  flower  has  opened  to  the  bee, 
And  health,  and  love,  and  peace  are  there. 
Mary  HowitL 


THE  HOI.Y  ONE. 

Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  faint- 
eth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?  There  is  no 
searching  of  his  understanding.  He  giv- 
eth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength. 
Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary, 
and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall: 
but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength  ;  they  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles  ;  they  shall  run, 
and  not  be  weary  ;  they  shall  walk,  and 
not  faint. — Isaiah,  March  21, 

BINGEN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was 
dearth  of  woman's  tears; 

But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life- 
blood  ebbed  away. 

And  bent  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he 
might  say. 

The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that 
comrade's  hand, 

And  he  said,  *'  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own, 
my  native  land; 

Take  a  message,  and  a  token,  to  some  distant 
friends  of  mine,  [Rhine. 

For  I  was  bom  at  Bingen, — fair  Bingen  on  the 

*'Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they 

meet  and  crowd  around. 
To  hear  my  mournful  story,  in  the  pleasant 

vineyard  ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and,  when 

the  day  was  done. 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale  beneath 

the  setting  sun; 
And,   'mid  the  dead  and  dying,  were   some 

grown  old  in  wars, — 
The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the 

last  of  many  scars; 
And  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld 

life's  mom  decline, — 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen, — fair  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine. 
*'  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  com- 
fort her  old  age;  W  a  cage. 
For  I  was  aye  a  tmant  bird  that  thought  his  home 
For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and  even  as  a  child 
My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  strag- 
gles fierce  and  wild; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his 

scanty  hoard, 
I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would,  bat  kept 

my  father's  sword; 
And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright 

light  used  to  shine. 
On  the  cottage  ^all  at  Bingen,— calm  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine. 
''Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob 

with  drooping  head. 
When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again. 

with  glad  and  gallant  tread. 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm 

and  steadfast  eye,  [to  die; 

For  her  brother  was  a  soldier  too,  and  not  afraid 
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And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in 

my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame, 
And  hanf;  the  old  swoid  in  its  place  (my  father's 

sword  and  mine), 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen,— dear  Bingen  on 

the  Rhine. 
*'  There's  another,  —not  a  sister—in  the  happy 

days  gone  by 
Yon'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that 

sparkled  in  her  eye; 
Too  innocent  for  coquetry, — ^too  fond  for  idle 

scorning, — 

0  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  some- 

times heaviest  mourning! 
Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life,  (for  ere  the  • 

moon  be  risen 
My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of 

prison,) 

1  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow 

sunlight  shine 
On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen, — fair  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine. 
-"  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along;  I  heard,  or 

seemed  to  hear, 
The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  choms 

sweet  and  clear;  [hill. 

And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting 
The  echoing  cnorus  sounded,  through  the  even- 
ing calm  and  still; 
And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we 

passed  with  friendly  talk 
Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well- 
remembered  walk !  r  mine, — 
And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in 
But  we'll    meet  no  more    at    Bingen, — loved 

Bingen  on  the  Rhine." 
His  trembling  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse,  his 

grasp  was  childish  weak. 
His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look,— he  sighed,  and 

ceased  to  speak; 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of 

life  had  fled.—  [dead! 

The  soldier  of  the  Legion  in  a  foreign  land  was 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly 

she  looked  down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody 

corpses  strewn; 
Yes,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale 

light  seemed  to  shine, 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen. — fair  Bingen  on 

the  Rhine.  Caroline  E.  Norton, 

THB  BROKEN  WING. 
In  front  of  my  pew  dits  a  maiden — 

A  little  brown  wing  in  her  hat, 
With  its  touches  of  tropical  azure. 

And  the  sheen  of  the  sun  upon  that. 
Thro  the  bloom-colored  pane  shines  a  glory 

By  which  the  vast  shadows  are  stirred, 
But  I  pine  for  the  spirit  and  splendor 

That  painted  the  wing  of  that  bird. 
The  organ  tors  down  its  ^eat  anthem. 

With  the  soul  of  a  song  it  is  blent: 
But  for  me,  I  am  sick  for  the  singing 

Of  one  little  song  that  is  spent. 
The  voice  of  the  curate  is  gentle  : 
*'  No  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground  ;** 
Bat  the  poor  broken  wing  on  the  bonnet 

Is  mooting  the  mercifnl  sound. 


THE  BEATITUDES. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness :  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart: 
for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake: 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  man- 
ner of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my 
sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad : 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so 
persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you.  March  28, 

A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 
Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers. 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  tliat  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 
Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 
In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 
Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act.— act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o*erhead  ! 
Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ;— 
Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  taice  heart  again. 
Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuiug, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

H.  JV.  Longfellow. 
April  5.— -"ThcBoys"  (Holmes)  and  **Endur- 
ing  Influence,"  are  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 
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Official  Department. 


BISECTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


department  public  instruction, 
Harrisburg,  March  io»  1899. 
To  The  Cmnty  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  The  forty-third  section  of  an 
Act  of  Assembly  approved  the  eighth  day  of 
May,  1854.  entitled  **  An  Act  for  the  r^  emula- 
tion and  continuance  of  a  System  of  Educa- 
tion by  Common  Schools."  requires  official 
notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  the  triennial  convention  of  school 
directors,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State.  County  Superintend- 
ents are  hereby  directed  to  give  such  public 
notice  as  is  required  by  the  act  referred  to, 
for  holding  a  convention  of  the  school 
directors  of  the  county^  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  May  next,  to  elect  a  County  Superintend- 
ent for  the  regular  term  of  three  years,  as 
provided  by  law. 

On  pa^e  350  of  School  Laws  and  Decis- 
ions, edition  of  1897,  will  be  found  the 
proper  form  of  notice  to  be  published  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  in  two  weekly  news- 
papers of  the  county.  Insert  in  the  public 
notice  to  be  given,  the  hour  at  which  the 
convention  of  directors  shall  assemble  on 
Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  May. 

You  will  please  report  to  this  office  the 
names  of  the  two  papers  in  which  you  have 
authorized  the  notices  to  appear,  and  request 
the  pub  ishers  to  send  receipted  bills  for  the 
publication  of  the  same  to  this  Department. 
Very  respectfully, 
Nathan  C.  Schaefper, 

Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania, 


A  proclamation. 


ARBOR  Day  has  long  since  become  more 
than  a  name.  Since  the  idea  was  first 
inaugurated  of  setting  apart  a  day  upon 
whicn  to  systematically  plant  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  thus,  in  part  at  least,  reclaim 
the  plains  and  waste- lands  of  our  great 
country,  it  has  steadily  grown  from  a  senti- 
ment to  a  duty  and  a  pleasure. 

State  after  state  has  joined  in  the  great 
work,  until  to-day  millions  of  trees  and 
shrubs  silently  commend  the  wisdom  of  this 
course,  adding  beauty  and  comfort  to  our 
homes  and  cities,  and  greatly  increasing  the 
wealth  of  our  State. 

In  our  Commonwealth,  highways  have 
been  improved,  public  parks  and  school 
grounds  beautified,  and  great  strides  have 
been  made  toward  permanently  repairing 


the  injury  caused  by  a  too  rapid  destruction 
of  our  forests. 

In  order  that  a  work  so  successful  and 
beneficent  may  not  be  overlooked,  and  that 
our  citizens,  tloth  young  and  old,  may  con- 
tinue to  contribute  their  share  in  this  great 
movement,  I,  William  A.  Stone,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
accordance  with  law,  do  hereby  designate 
and  proclaim  Friday,  the  seventh  day  of 
April,  and  Friday,  the  twenty- eighth  day 
of  April,  A.  D.  1899,  to  be  observed  as  Arbor 
Days  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Two  days  are  set  apart  for  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day.  Inasmuch  as  the  climatic 
conditions  may  render  one  of  these  days 
more  favorable  for  the  purpose  intended 
than  the  other,  the  selection  is  left  with  the 
citizens  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Comr 
monwealth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this 
eighteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty- third. 

WILLIAM  A.  STONE. 
By  the  Governor: 

W.  W.  Griest, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  are  the  dates  for  the  an- 
nual examinations  at  the  several  State 
Normal  Schools: 

Tuesday,  June  6th,  9  a.  m. — West  Chester. 

Tuesday,  June  13th,  9  a.  m. — Clarion  and 
Slippery  Rock. 

Wednesday,  June  14,  9  a.  m. — Mansfield. 

Monday,  June  19th,  9  a.  m. — Indiana, 
Edinboro,  East  Stroudsburg,  Bloomsburg. 

Wednesday,  June  21st,  9  a.  m.— California, 
Lock  Haven,  Shippensburg,  Kntztown,  and 
Millersville. 

PAYMENT  OF  DIRECTORS. 

An  Act  proTiding  for  the  payment  or  Kkool  directocs 
for  attending  the  triennial  conyeatlon  for  the  electioa 
of  county  superintendent,  and  for  the  pnniahment  of 
candidates  who  pay  directors*  expenses. 

Section  /.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  hereafter 
school  directors  of  this  Commonwealth  who 
shall  attend  the  triennial  conveutionof  directora 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  county  superin- 
tendent, as  provided  by  act  of  May  eighth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  shall 
receive  one  dollar  each,  and,  in  addition,  the 
sum  of  three  cents  for  every  mile  necessary  to 
be  traveled  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
place  where  the  election  shall  be  held,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  school  treasurers  of 
the  respective  districts  on  the  proper  vouchers, 
and  the  account  to  be  audited  as  other  ex* 
penses. 

Section  2,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it 
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shall  be  deemed  a  miademeanor  for  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  county  superintendent  to 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  part  of  the  expenses  of  any  director  who 
shall  attend  the  triennial  convention,  and  on 
•conviction  thereof  such  candidate  shall  be  fined 
a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  three 
liundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Approved — ^the  i8th  day  of  March.  A.  D.  1899. 

WlI.I,IAM  A.  Stonb. 
The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  No.  8. 

W.  W.  Grirst, 
Secretary  o/the  Commonwealth. 


TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

IN  VIBW  OF  THB  APPROACHING  BI«BCnON  OP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

THB  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  to  be 
elected  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  May  next, 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
in  all  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  having 
^v^  thousand  inhabitants,  that  desire  to  elect 
such  officers  Scarcely  any  other  election  should 
fio  deeply  enlist  the  interest  of  the  people.  We 
can  afford  bad  government  anywhere  else  bet- 
ter than  in  res|>ect  to  our  schools.  Good  schools 
make  good  citizens,  and  good  citizens  are  neces^ 
«ary  to  the  very  existence  of  a  state.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  over  i, 000,000  children  in  her  com- 
mon schools,  and  more  than  f  10,000,000  are 
annually  expended  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing them.  Whether  these  children  shall  be 
v^ell  instructed  ot  otherwise,  whether  this  vast 
sum  of  money  shall  be  well  or  ill-applied,  will 
<iepend  in  good  measure  upon  the  officers  placed 
over  the  schools  at  the  coming  elections.  Let 
whole  communities  see  that  the  best  men  are 
chosen. 

County  conventions  of  Directors  will  be 
called  to  assemble  at  the  respective  county 
seats  by  the  County  Superintendents  now  in 
office.  The  best  place  for  meeting  is  generally 
the  Court  House.  City  and  borough  conven- 
tions will  be  called  b^  the  proper  board  of  di- 
rectors or  controllers  in  the  manner  prescribed 
bv  law,  in  their  usual  place  of  meeting.  The 
directors  of  cities  and  boroughs  that  elect  super- 
intendents of  their  own  cannot  take  part  in  the 
county  conventions.  The  law  does  not  say  at 
what  hour  the  conventions  shall  assemble,  and 
the  local  authorities  calling  the  conventions 
must  fix  it  to  suit  local  circumstances.  One 
o'clock  p.  m.  is  generally  adopted  as  the  most 
suitable  hour.  It  is  proper  for  the  directors  of 
cities  and  boroughs  entitled  to  elect  a  superin- 
tendent, but  not  now  having  one,  to  determine 
the  question  whether  they  will  elect  such  an 
officer,  at  a  preliminary  meeting. 

The  convention  should  organize  b^  electing 
a  president  and  secretary.  Vice  president  and 
assistant  secretaries  may  be  elected,  if  desired. 
County  Superintendents  generally  have  in  their 
possession  full  lists  of  the  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  directors  in  their  respective 
counties;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  list  with 
the  districts  properly  designated  should  be 
handed  to  the  president  of  the  convention.  It 
should  be  read,  in  order  that  all  errors  may  be 
corrected,  and  that  it  may  be  known  who  are 


present  If  the  county  superintendent  cannot 
furnish  a  list  of  the  directors,  some  one  from 
each  district  represented  should  hand  to  the 
president  the  names  of  the  directors  in  his  dis- 
trict, from  which  the  secretary  should  prepare 
a  roll,  and  this,  when  called,  will  show  who  are 
present.  In  voting  the  name  of  each  director 
must  be  distinctly  called,  and  his  vote  recorded: 
that  is,  the  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays. 
It  requires  not  only  a  majority  of  the  directors 
voting,  but  of  those  present,  to  elect  a  superin- 
tendent. 

Knowing  who  are  members,  the  convention 
is  prepared  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  for  the  coming  term  of 
three  years.  It  will  be  found  best  m  nearly 
every  case  to  fix  the  salary  before  electing  the 
officer.  If  several  sums  are  named,  the  vote 
shall  be  first  taken  upon  the  highest,  but  if  a 
majority  of  directors  ao  not  vote  for  that  sum, 
then  the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  next 
highest,  and  so  on,  until  some  sum  receives  a 
majority  vote.  This  done,  candidates  for  super- 
intendent can  be  nominated  and  voted  for,  until 
some  one  receives  a  majority. 

The  president  and  secretary  must  make  out 
and  sign  the  certificate  of  election,  and  forward 
it  to  this  department.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  several  county 
superintendents  and  the  secretaries  of  school 
boards  in  all  the  county  towns. 

The  following  questions  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  a  convenlion  about  to  elect  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools:  What  auaiifications  should  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  possess  t  and  What  salary 
should  be  paid  him  t 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  a  superintendent  should  possess  cer- 
tain physical  qualifications.  No  one  can  prop- 
erly discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  who  is  not 
in  the  enjoyment  of  general  good  health.  Es- 
pecially 18  this  the  case  with  county  superin- 
tendents who  have  to  visit  schools  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  are  consequently  much  exposed. 

Intellectual  qualifications. — As  a  test  of  in- 
tellectual qualifications,  the  law  renders  any 
one  ineligible  to  the  office  of  superintendent 
who  does  not  possess  one  of  the  following  doc- 
uments: A  diploma  from  a  college  legally  em- 
powered to  ^ant  a  literary  degree;  a  diploma 
or  State  certificate  issued  by  the  authorities  of  a 
State  Normal  School;  a  professional  or  perma- 
nent certificate,  issued  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  election ;  a  certificate  of  competency  from 
the  State  Superintendent,  or  a  commission  as  a 
county,  city  or  borough  superintendent.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  intellectual  qualifications  usually 
indicated  by  the  possession  of  documents  like 
the  above  named,  a  superintendent  of  schools 
should  be  a  broad,  liberal  thinker,  a  good 
speaker,  a  man  of  tact  and  marked  administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral  Qualifications.— Th^  law  says  no  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  '*  unless  he  has 
a  sound  moral  character.**  The  very  letter  of 
the  law  should  in  this  respect  be  adhered  to, 
and  will  be,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned. Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  a  superintendent 
of  schools  to  be  guiltless  of  any  gross  *'  immor- 
ality.'* He  should  be  a  positive  worker  for  good; 
if  possible,  he  should  have  all  the  moral  quali- 
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ties  implied  in  the  noble  ezpreasion,  **  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman." 

Professional  Qualifications. — ^It  is  provided  in 
the  law,  that  a  person  cannot  hold  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools  unless  **he  has  had 
successful  experience  within  three  years  of  the 
time  of  his  election."  The  spirit  of  this  provi- 
sion  is  that  a  superintendent  must  be  a  profes- 
sional teacher— not  a  lawyer,  doctor,  minister, 
or  a  member  of  some  other  profession,  desiring 
to  hold  the  office  until  a  way  opens  to  engage 
in  something  else. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  be- 
longs to  the  teachers;  it  has  to  do  with  teachers, 
and  should  always  be  filled  by  a  teacher.  If 
directors  can  find  in  a  county  a  teacher  of  expert 
ience,  devoted  to  his  profession,  who  attends 
educational  meetings,  who  reads  works  on  teach- 
ing, who  advocates  common  schools,  who.  like 
Richter,  ••  loves  God  and  little  children;"  who, 
in  short,  is  something  of  an  enthusiast  in  his 
work— he  is  the  man  to  make  superintendent  of 
the  work  of  education,  even  though  he  has  not 
been  to  college. 

Superintendents  ought  to  be  paid  liberal  sala- 
ries. Their  work,  when  well  done,  is  both  deli- 
cate and  difficult.  Good  officers  can  hardly  be 
paid  too  much,  and  we  had  better  have  none  at 
al  1  than  poor  ones.  The  j  udges  of  our  courts  and 
other  county  officers  in  many  counties  receive 
generous  salaries;  why  should  not  well-qualified 
superintendents  of  schools  be  as  liberally  p^id  ? 
In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  school  directors 
are  most  eamestlv  advised  to  elect  as  superin- 
tendents the  verjf  best  men  in  their  several  coun- 
ties whose  services  can  be  obtained;  have  it  un- 
derstood that  they  are  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  work  of  the  office;  and  then  pay  them  well 
for  t/uhat  they  are  required  to  do.  It  is  in  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  that  the  office  can  ac- 
complish the  greatest  good  of  which  it  is  capable. 

OATH  OP  OPPICB  OP  SUPKRINTBNDBNT. 

Thb  following  is  the  proper  form  for  the  oath 
of  office  which  must  be  taken  by  all  County, 
Citf,  Borough  and  Township  Superintendents, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties.  When  taken,  a  copy  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  a  copy  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Prothonotary 
of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is  taken  : 

**  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
support,  obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  I  will  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  office  with  fidelity;  that  I  have  not  paid 
or  contributed,  or  promised  to  pay  or  contribute, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other 
vsduable  thing,  to  procure  my  nomination  or 
election,  except  for  necessary  and  proper  expen- 
ses expressly  authorized  by  law:  that  I  have  not 
knowingly  violated  any  election  law  of  this  Com- 
monwealth or  procured  it  to  be  done  by  others 
in  my  behalf;  that  I  will  not  knowingly  receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valu- 
able thing  for  the  performance  or  non -perform- 
ance of  any  act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my  office, 
other  than  the  compensation  allowed  by  law." 
[Si)?ned]  A B . 

Sworn  (or  affirmeH)  and  subscribed  before 
me, ,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  said  county  (or  Superintendent  of 


Public  Instruction,  as  the  case  may  be),  the 
day  of ,  i8— . 

BIXCnON  OF  CITY,  BOROUGH  AND  TOWNSHIP 
SUPBRINTBNDENTS. 

Ai«i,  cities,  boroughs  or  townships  having  & 
population  of  5  000  or  more  are  entitled  to  elect 
and  have  commissioned  a  city,  borough  or  town- 
ship superintendent  of  schools.  No  argument 
need  be  presented  here  to  prove  that  such  an 
officer,  or  some  equivalent  agency,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  giving  employment  to  a  number 
of  teachers. 

Meetings  of  directors  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  city,  borough  or  township  superintendent 
are  called  in  a  different  manner  from  those  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  county 
superintendent.  In  cities  or  boroughs  where 
the  superintendency  has  been  in  operation,  the 
meeting  is  called  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May, 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  his  own  mo- 
tion; and  in  cities  and  boroughs  where  the  su- 
perintendency has  not  been  in  operation,  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  is  called  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  upon  the  reauest  of  a  certain  number 
of  directors  at  which  the  question  of  electing  a 
superintendent  is  considered;  and  if  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  a  subsequent  meeting  is  ap- 
pointed, as  in  other  cases,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  May,  when  the  election  takes  place.  Boards 
of  directors  in  cities,  in  boroughs,  and  in  town- 
ships that  have  a  superintendent  of  their  own, 
cannot  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  county 
superintendent. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  OBjBCnONS  TO  COMMISSIONING 
SDPBRINTBNDENTS. 

CoMMissiONis  to  Superintendents  are  not 
issued  for  thirty  da3rs  after  the  day  of  election. 
This  time  is  allowed  in  order  that  all  who  deem 
a  Superintendent  elected  by  a  convention  of 
Directors  unqualified  for  the  office,  may  have 
opportunity  to  file  their  objections,  and  prevent 
his  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

In  this  connection  it  is  thought  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  Directors  to  the  k>1  lowing  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  Incompetent  officers  have  been 
commissioned  because  Directors  were  not  fully 
advised  as  to  the  manner  of  presenting  to  the 
School  Department  objection  to  its  being  done 

*'  But  if  objections  to  issuing  such  commission 
be  made  within  thirty  days,  and  such  objections 
be  signed,  among  otners,  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the 
School  Boards  in  the  county  from  which  such 
objections  are  received,  and  certified  to,  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  bv  at  least  three  of  the 
signers,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
may  require  such  evidence,  under  oath  or  affir^ 
mation,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  election, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  person  elected 
County  Superintendent,  as  he  shall  deem  neces^ 
sary,  and  then  shall  issue  the  commission  to  the 
person  properly  qualified  who  received  the 
greatest  number  cf  votes;  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  when  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  objections  filed  against  the  issu- 
ing of  commissions  to  County  Superintendents, 
shall  have  power  to  issue  subpcenas  and  to  ad- 
minister oaths;  and  any  person  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  attend,  and  give  evidence  at  such 
investigation,  when  legally  subpoenaed,  shall  be 
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liable  to  the  same  fines  aud  penalties  as  if  he 
had  refused  to  appear  and  give  evidence  in  the 
court  of  record,  and  the  costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
parties  subpcenaing  the  witnesses.'* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  one-fiflh 
of  the  Boards  of  Directors  in  any  county  have 
the  power  to  keep  an  incompetent  man  out  of 
the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  fearlessly  exert  their  power  whenever 
the  circumstances  demand  it  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case  whenever  facts  exist  affecting 
the  moral  character  of  the  person  elected.  The 
necessary  papers  can  be  drawn  up  and  signed, 
if  desirable,  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

To  this  it  should  be  added,  however,  that  ob- 
jections, to  have  weight  in  the  hearing,  must  not 
arise  from  improper  motives  or  considerations 
of  any  kind,  but  have  strict  reference,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  **  to  the  legality  of  the 
election  and  the  qualifications  0?  the  person 
elected  County  Superintendent,"  and  those 
making  charges  must  be  prepared  to  present 
them  in  a  regular  way  and  prove  them. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES* 

luucd  siDM  December  16, 1897,  to  January  1. 1899  (see  Penna. 
Sehool  Journal,  No.  11,  Vol.  46  ). 


No. 


Na 


8467  Willis  R.  Knox.  . 

8468  E.  £.  Sioat   .  . 

8469  Daisy  Treichler . 

8470  Ada  r.  Brown  .  . 
|47i  S.  G.  Zeriass.  .  . 
847a  Amanda  C.  Miller 
8473  Samuel  B.  Sander. 
&474  1'.  K-  Garber.  .  . 

8475  Harvey  E.  Heller. 

8476  A    B.  Hess    .    .   . 

8477  Amos  £.  Kraybill. 
8470  George  Weaver. 
8479  Kaie  Herahey . 
&400  Lou  Kuhns 


84S1  Margaret  J.  Ross. 
&48a  H.  K.  Kreider  .  . 

8483  Sallie  M.  Gassert. 

8484  Mamie  A.  Mader. 

8485  F.  L.  Reber .  .  . 

8486  Gertrude  M.Riegel 

8487  John  L.  Royer.    . 

8488  lohn  N.  Schaeffer. 

8489  Margaret  H  Horoe 

8490  Mamie  L.  Diehl . 
8491. Aaron  Greenawald 
8499  Charles  B.  Kem 

8493  M.  S.  Esh  .  .  . 

8494  Clara  B.  Olceson 

8495  Mary  Thomas  . 

8496  Mary  C.  MiUer. 

8497  Ellas  F.  Flacic  . 

8498  Ella  G.  Farrell . 

8499  Fannie  Conlev  . 

8500  MorruHDe  Haven 

8501  EmmaMclntOHh, 
850a  Walter  Y.  Fryer 

8503  Christn  B.  Bassett 

8504  Mary  P.  Boughter 

8505  Irene  Boyer  .   . 

8506  Margaret  Dyer.   , 

8507  Jerome  A.  Smith. 

8508  Frances  C.  McGtU. 
85s;9  Adelaid  Stanton  . 

8510  Rot^e  F.  King.  .   . 

8511  Ed.Schermertiorn . 
8sia  J.  K  Shadman.   . 

8513  WinifdUSher man 

8514  H   C.  Maulc.    . 
85i5jcsaeV    Avery 

8516  oraceA.Blanchard 

8517  Daisy  L.  Boyd.   . 

8518  Anna  B.  Briggs.  . 

8519  Anna  S.Buchner . 

8520  Jennie  Creys.   .  . 


P.  O.  Acdreaa. 


Intercourse.  .  . 
Elizabethtown  . 

MiUeraviUe.  .  . 
Ephrau  .... 
Cambridge  .  . 
New  Holland.  . 
Maytown  .  .  . 
Bii.kley  .  .  .  . 
New  DanviUe.  . 
Mayiown  .  .  . 
Hinkletown  .  . 
MillersviUe.  .  . 
Mt.  Joy ...  . 
Pequea  .  .  .  . 
Campbelltown  . 
Lebanon.   .  .  . 

Myeratown.  .  . 
Prescott .  .  .  . 
Rebtviile   .  .  . 

Coheva 

W.  Bethlehem  . 
Allentown  .  .  . 
Ringers  .  .  .  . 
East  Waterford. 
Pkasant  View  . 
«< 

M.fflintown. .  . 
Puttktown  .  .  . 
Abington  .  .  . 
Gulf  Mills.  .  . 
Lansd«Ie.  .  .  . 
Fredcnck.  .  .  . 
Jenkintown.  .  . 
Pottstown  .  .  . 


Lancaster 


Pigeon 

Beaver  Falls  .  . 

Kane 

Port  Allegheny. 
Kendall  Creek . 
Duke  Centre.  . 
Kendall  Creek  . 
Hyndman  .  .  , 
Erie  City. .  .  . 


County. 


Lebanon. 


Lehigh . 


Juniata. 


Montgomery 


Forest.  . 
Beaver.  . 
McKean. 


Bedford 
Erie.  . 


Date. 


« 


<t 


May  6 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

"    xo 
*•    xo 

••  10 

"    xo 

"  10 
"  10 

"  xo 

"  xo 

"  xo 

"  xo 

"  xa 

•'  xa 

"  la 

*•  xa 

•*  la 

"  xa 

"  xa 

"  93 

"  «3 

••  »3 

;;  •a 

"  '3 

"  "3 

"  34 

"  94 

;;  ^* 

"     84 

"    "4 


No. 


Name. 


8531  Uszle  G.  Crowley. 
85aa,Mary  Cullman  .  . 
8533 1  May  L.  Conley  . 
8534  Olive  H.  Church. 


Erie  City.  . 


8535 
85a6 

\^l 
85a8 

8529 
8530 

853» 
853a 
8533 
8534 
8535 
8536 
8537 
8538 
8539 
8540 
854» 
854a 
8543 
8544 
8S45 
8546 
8547 
8m» 
8549 
8550 
8551 
855a 
8.^53 
8554 
8555 
8556 
8557 
8558 
8559 
8560 

8561 
856a 
8563 
8564 


Ella  Cotter. 
Elizabeth  P.  Carr. 
Imogene  Canfield. 
Sara  £.  Fletcher  . 
Mayne  E  Crugin. 
Nellie  Gates  .  .  . 
Matilda  G.skeU. . 
Sophie  Gaggin  .  . 
Jebkie  Hamilton  . 
Bertha  E.  Heath. 
Marg'i  E.Howard. 
Agnes  M. Herahey 
Helen  M.  Kolb.  . 
Emma  Lutje.  .  . 
Nora  I.McCarthy. 
Mabel  Mooney.  . 
Hattlc  Moorhead. 
Clara  Marquardt. 
MaryO'Dea.  .  . 
Garetta  H.  Pierce. 
Amanda  Streck.  . 
Kaira  Sturgeon.  . 
Lillian  Slocum  .  . 
Edna  L.  Smith.  . 
Gertrude  Stiles.  . 
Adelta  C.  Sims.  . 
MaryShaughnessy 
lennie  Suluvan.  . 
NePeShaughnessy 
Nette  Stiles  .  .  . 
Susie  B.  Torrey  . 
JennieA.  Torrey  . 
AnnaWeUh.  .  . 
D.  A.  Hall.  .  .  . 
Martha  B.Brown, 
Clara  Graham  .- . 
Nettle  Frazier.  . 
Bessie  Bowen. .  . 
Isaac  M.  Dyke.  . 
F.  W.  Halstead  . 

8565  Lotite  E.  Hinkson 

8566  Bertha  Hall  .  . 

8567  Francis  C.  Pyte 
8s68  Luella  M  Ambrose 

8569  Frank  Armour . 

8570  Jennie  G.Christy.' 
857>  R.  R*  Din»more 
8579  Nettle  M.  Gerst 

8573  Anna  W.  In&ley 

8574  J.G.  McGeary. 

8575  Nena  Myers  .  . 
857^  W.L  Ri&heberger 
8S77ldaR.  Wardley 

8578  Alice  Wilson.    .  . 

8579  E.  L.  Sweeney.    . 

8580  Norma  C.  NesbH 
858rChailesA.Walteis 
858a  Cora  D.  Wilson 

8583  P.  A.  Boyle  .  . 

8584  Euguene  Kuehner. 

8585  Emily  V.  Smith  . 
8b86  Jamen  M.  Rowles. 
8587  Eliza  M  Minds.. 
£588  LiHian  Klinger .  . 

8589  E.  S.  Conley.    .  . 

8590  Mary  D.  Bloom  . 

8591  Lizzie  Ogden.  .  . 
859a  W.  P.  Comely.  . 
8593J- E.Clark   .  .  . 

8594  A.  C.  Haley  .  .   . 

8595  W.  F.  Conley.  .  . 

8596  M.  R.  Ogden    .  . 

8597  Olive  C.  Eastman. 

8598  Agnes  Jones  .  .  . 

8599  G.  B.  Haywood.  . 

8600  Llixabeth  Moran. 

8601  CM.  Bartholomew 
860a  Bertha  Smyih  . 

8603  Edna  C.  Mead  . 

8604  Clara  C.  Gumpf. 
86 J5  Car'e  C.  Brenrman 

8606  Eliz'hR.McGrann 

8607  Ada  M.  Seliser 

8608  Mr«.Kva  M  Gillan 

8609  HatticMiCullough 

8610  Annie  R.  Siebert 
861 X  J.  C.  Brown  .  . 
861a  W.H.  Hess.  . 


P.  O.  Address. 


North  Hope . 
Brownsdale  . 
Evans  City.  . 
Butler.  .  .  . 
Evans  City. . 
Buttercup  .  . 
Riddles  X  Roads 
Norwood  .  . 
Chester  .  .  . 
Swarthmore  . 
Grcen&biug  . 
West  Newton; 
Irwin  .... 
Parnassus  .  . 
Jeannette  .  . 

Deronda.  .  . 
Jeannette.  . 
Adamsburg  . 
Bradcnville  . 
Greeiuburg  . 
Rtngdale.  .  . 
Lewist)UTg.  . 
Mazep(.a.  .  . 
Uartleton  .  . 
Tresckow  .  . 
Bowmanstown 
Houtzdale  .  . 
Glen  Richey  . 
Ramty  .  .  . 
Oceola  MilU  . 
McPherson 
Olanu.  . 
Clearfield 
Madera  . 
Dtahville 
Irvona.   . 

Clearfirld 
Penfield  . 

Russell  . 
Sheffield. 
Warren.  . 
Sheffield. 
Warren.  . 
Lancaster 


Mercersbnrg. 


Fayeiteville. 


Erie. 


County. 


Butler . 


Delaware 

<« 
Westm'land, 


Sullivan 
Union . 


Carbon. 
Clearfield. 


May 


Warren. 


Lancaster. 

(( 

Franklin  . 


Date. 
X898. 


— /  a4 

"  a4 

"  a4 

"  a4 

"  a4 

"  a4 

•'  a4 

"  a4 

84 

••    94 

;;  •* 

"     94 

"  a4 

"  94 

'•  a4 

"  84 

"  84 

*  84 

"  84 

"  85 

::?5 

"    85 

"  85 

"  85 

"  85 

"  85 

"  85 

"  85 

•'% 

"  86 
"     86 

**  96 
"  96 

"     86 

"  96 
"  96 
"  96 

••    96 

"  96 
"  96 
"  96 

"     96 

"  J2 

"  96 

«  96 

"  96 

"  96 

"  96 

":; 
":; 

•'  97 

"  87 
"     87 

"  87 
'.'    87 

"  87 
"  87 
"     87 

'!  '7 

;;  »y 

"     87 

"     87 

"    3* 

-  31 
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LAprii.* 


No. 


Name. 


P.  O.  Address.       Connty. 


I  Fayetteville. . 
I  Houkum  .  .  . 


«6i3  I   A. 

8614  H.J.  Shuman. 
.  8615  Maoel  K.  Cline.  .  [Umtown. 

8610  HauieBurkhulder.l        *•  

8617  M^me  C.  Wingert  Upp«r  Strasburg 
8610  A.  S  Kits.  .  .  .!  Waynesboro. 
86x9  W.  F.  Hill.  .  .  .  Leechburg.  . 
8630;  Agnes  C.  Young  .  iRoMton  .  .  . 
86ai  Gcn'vievcMcKean  Freeport.  .  . 
86aa  J.  u.  WoUord.  .  iKiiianning.  . 
86a3  unec  Baird  .  .  .  McKecsport  . 
86a4  Margaret  fcl. Brown'  " 

8635  Marg'tH  McClure  VersaiUes  .  . 
86a6  EmntiiE.McCleary  New  Brighton 
8097  Dora  M.  Wylie  .  iTarenium, .  . 
80^8  Alice  Kubn. .  .  .  Bennett  .  .  . 
8639|ci4yton  W.  Speer.'Beacom  .  .  . 
86jo  Prudence  J.  Selton  Tarentnm 


8631  charie«  Wallace 
86j2  Aunie  Evans.  . 
8633' Fred.  B.  Linton 
8b>4j Joseph  L.  Engle 
8635  Anna  Duliinger  . 
86j6  Oliver  P.  Medsger 
8637  Ida  M  Smith 


Dravosburg 
Piitsbuigh. 
E.  MclCeesport. 

Beaver 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Jacob's  Creek. 
Deny 


8bvbjJ.  A.  Grier.  .  .  .  iBirdsboro 
8639  I'hom^  J.  Zerby.  BemviUe.  .  . 
8O40  CUraM.Grie»emcr         " 
80^  I !  Elmer  L.  Squibb.    Blrdsboro. .  . 
&e4i  Annie  D.  Biice.  .  *< 

8O43  Mary  H.  Irwin.  .  Oxford.*.  .  . 
8^4jLorens  J.  Elliott .  West  Chester 
8645' M.  Eliuo'hCowan  Aiglen.  .  .  . 
8046;  Maggie  E.  Rex.  .  jPotutown  .  . 
go  7  Lauia  M.  Smith  .  jWesi  Chester 
8644  Ida  L.  idgram.  .  Corinne  . 
8b49  Anna  M.  Windle.  Cochranvito  . 
8O60  AhdaM.Ebeubeis.  Chester  .  .  . 
86 Ji  Louisa  J .  Eisenbeis 
gOM.CarolincMj^ickfeon 


Thurlow. 


8^04  Mary  E.  juett . 
8O55  Anna  R.  O'Neil 
80^  Helen  G.  PaUie  .  Chester 
8O57  EUa  W.  Sweeney.  Thurlow. 
80^8  Charles  J.  Wils.n. 
8<>59!Myrun  A.  Ta>lur.  Grover,Bni'<I  CO, 
80  o  A.  Monroe  Weaver  Hughesville  . 
8661  R.  L.  Collister.    .  White  Pine   . 
S^o^  George  H.  Fulmer  Burling^me   . 
IOO3  C.  O.  Miinor.   .  .  I  •' 

8064WiUiamW.Siiber. 'Lycoming  .  . 
8605  Bert  S.  Bower  .  .  Montoursville. 
80<^  G.  F.  Getgen.  .  .  iRauchtown  . 
8607Fred.W. Priestley.  Ralston  .  .  . 
%^i  Ellis  WiUianwou  .  Field  .... 
8^-9  BlancheG.Duucan  Montgomery . 
S07j1  LuiaC.  Tyson  .  .  •• 

8^71  Annie  F.  Crooks  .  Burlingame.  . 
807a  EhtelU  Brion.  .  .  Button  wood  . 
8073CLir4j  Ulmer.   .  S  Jladasburg . 


8074!  Thomas  N.  Smith  Oj 


M^i 


inoy  City 


8073  Minnie  M.  Reed 
8^/6  MargareiMcGuirc 
8077I 1  heresa  Baklian  . 
8678  E.  M  Macaulay  . 
8079' Hannah  Edwards. 
8^M.*ry  H.  McAtee. 
8601  Anna  V.  Curry.   .    Frackville 
80^a  Elizabeth  Hornsby  M^hanoy  City 
86**3'John  E.  Sones  .   .    Hegin«.  .  .   . 
80^4  J-imes  H.  Ros<iea.  Mahanoy  City 
8685  Joseph  O' Boyle.  .  Gilberton. 
S^>>  J  'hn  F.  Amer  .  .  I'amaqua 
86^7  Martha  Anderson.  Lansdowne 
86o;i  Mary  A.  Doak.   .   Wallingford 
3609  Laura  L.  Pettibon  Burgeitstown 
8690  Flora  Woretell  .   .    Hickory.   .  . 
%^x  Katharine  Frye.  .  Monongahela. 
SO^a'Hallie  B.  V.  Criss.  EMen.ville.    . 
8693  Haly  Wolfe  .   .   .    West  Fin  ley  . 
86y4  Effie  L.  Trussell .   Claysville  .  . 

8695  Lyda  E.  Bell.   .  .    Amity .... 

8696  Maud  Curry  .  .  Guslonville  . 
8^7  May  McEnrue.  .  Washington  . 
86^6  J.  N.  McDowell. 

8699  J.  V.  D-vidson  .  Hickory.  .  . 
87"^  Gco.C.McV.racken  Fl  nence.  .  . 
87^1  0»car  V.  Smith.  .  I  Eldersville.  . 
87-a  H.  V.  Gardner  .  .  'Midway  .  .  . 
87^3  Mat'aChambordou  McDonald.  . 
8704.U.  G.  Robinson   .  IBcntleyvUle  . 


Franklin. 


Armstrong 


Allegheny 

Beaver.  . 
Allegheny 


Beaver. 
Westm*land 


Berks 


Chester. 


Delaware. 


Lycoming 


Clinton   . 
Lycoming 


Schuylkill 


Delaware 
«« 

Washington 


Date. 
1808. 


Jul/ 


No. 


Name. 


8705'W.  R.  Hawkins 
87U>  F.  M.  Shields.  . 
8707!.  E.  Williamson. 
8706  Jno.C.  McCracken 
8709  W  ^.  Hamson. 


P.  O.  Address. 


o  B,  F.  R. 

J  John  t'Ljf|;UAon,  . 
»!a,fii-  Sr  L-  Soule  .  . 
i^Jej-sie  W    McKee 

14  Add  B.Chestgn    . 

15  Kajma  U.  Hart.  . 
lb  Kau(^  A.  L^cvHq  . 
17  kniiieA  Wtirbach 

^9  'llioj.A.I-chntlJr. 
i^  ha  f  ►  [Jiick  .   .   . 
31  LuthtrSchoch  .   . 
xj  VV.  U.  Scy fried.  . 
JirnakilnG    Wolf. 
'4  I.  U.  Luckev.  ,  , 
'IS  Mai  tie  E.  Wright. 
*6C.  H.Cupp«t.  .  . 
J?  Bertha  Smith.  .   . 
jS  HuldaS  M.  Collins 
*iJj.E.  Htr^hberger 
jO  jitiwin  A.  Nonn, 
J I  Cicorge  V .  Ikes, 
j^  Miiry  Cr^itiiiJn  . 
j>  Minnie  H   Oaver. 
J4  MjriAfirf  DoyJ. 
3Sl.  BfLiok  W^Jb, 
j6  Hruce  L  M>cfi. 
J7  b    F.  Jligler  ,    . 
jtiS    H.  Lwrcihrrf. 
j9  G.  W,&hinnbirger 
^f*  C,  H.  Mumm^ft. 
^1  jolin  K.  Myer*. 
4"  DG  MiCGoucthart 
4 J  Uliita  B.  Gatver 
44  CUra  B,  Weaver 
43,A.lnert5    Kiitfi, 
i^.Fmnk  J.  Heverly. 
'47  HUnchc  MceV  . 

a  Carrie  W.  KcUer. 
49 '  Tu  I  i  c  M  VM  reitfeld 
56  Udla  E  YucEing 
,rM   J.  Waiiiboi]ah. 
.^  Jeiwie  BurchJicid. 
I J  MiiUDicK  Stockton 

4  \m\\  M.  Qj^kIL 

5  E  Blanche  Burket 
Sti  Geniiidc  UHare. 
37  EldiiK  Swope.  ,  . 
J^  (ir  R.Thnmat  ,  . 
?9  Irviu  Lk  Taylor.  . 

■^  Anna  Jr^hniioii  ,   . 

E    E.  Swincford  . 

C.  A.  tlulbcD    .   . 

foSrt  JohnMon  .  . 

nfiiyne  O'tfrkn    . 

kuih  Ge^iy  ,   .   . 

Ltara  Pistil.   ,    .   . 

Mjrtha^Ench,   .  . 

K    Ira  Ga^is    .    .    . 

M  i  '►i  t*' ,  y\  D .  S  n  oddy 

Am 'da  H.Gearhart 

>iiir:ih  H    Sioiier  . 

EJIa  LoHrr.  I 

Lharic*  M.  Sal  ten 

IJ    Hu^waryi   Derek 

Sar^h  Hjunor    .  ,  I 
'6  Fraiic£»i  BIciom.    . 

MiiT|^'  O'Connor  .  ' 

A.  "1 .  Cdwnhaver 

k oac tl a  C ori.  hctran 

Lihafc  S    Carn^jbell. 

Anna  E  Milkr  .   . 

H.  A   Snyrter    .   . 

AjjncK  S.  Hopps  , 

'Clinic  Lupltr.    .   . 

lrvMi|f  LertkcT  .  . 

WiLliam  K,  benn  . 

Bridgei  l.yoits  ,    . 

Cora  M    Zahoixer. 

Alviii  K.  Hicki,  . 
&79<j|Sarah  llonir  r,  ,  . 
879 'i*!  J  Trie  P.  Urtclsay 
87^^*  Mjiry  E.  Ktrr  .  . 
875ji^nu)t  F,,  lypwis.  . 
87*^4  [LmIm  M.  Weir  ,  . 
8795jNf4Ty  M    Roll .  . 


Lippincott .  .  . 

Kirby 

Carmichaeb .  . 
Bu&toria.  .  .  . 
Waynesbiug.  . 
Kirby  .... 
New  Bloomfield 
Newport.  .  .  . 
New  Bloomfield. 
South  Easton. 

South  Bethlehem 
«• 

Bingen.  .  .  . 
Easton.  .  .  . 
Klecknerville. 
l»Und  Park  . 
Stone  Church 
Bethlehem.. . 
Bauigor   .  .  . 
Stickel.  .  .  . 
Uniontown    . 
Redstone   .  . 
Farmington  . 
UniontowB.  . 
Geistown.  .  . 
Conemaugh  . 
Elton  .... 
Johnstown.    . 
Ebensburg.    . 
Gallitsln.    .  . 
Grafton  .  .  . 
Shirleysburg. 
MechanicsDurg, 
Moredale.  . 
Good  Hope 
Mechanicsbuig, 
Carlisle  .  . 
Dickinson  . 
Ra*nng  Spring. 
Saxton,  Bed.  co. 
AltconaCity 


Greene. 
«< 

«f 
t* 
«t 

Perry  . 
«< 
*t 

Northa'pCon 


■65 


1J3 
J 

'^4 

■as 

■Sj 

8l^ 


Biglerville  . 
Arendtkville 
Phillipsburg 
Brookviile . 
DeLancy  . 
Elk  City.  . 
Franklin.  . 
Sandy  Lake,  Mer 
Seneca.  .  .  . 
Dempseytown 
Sunbury.  .  . 
Watsoniown . 
Riverside.  .  . 
Sunbury.    .   . 

I        "  .  . 

Shamokin  .  . 
Trevcrton .  . 
I  Northumberland 
Sunbury.  .  . 
iMt.  Carmel  . 
IStinbury.  .  . 
Mt.  Carmel  . 
Rush  town .  . 
Paxinos  .  .  . 
Fishers  Ferry. 
Greenton  .  . 
Watsontown. 
Hemdon.  .  . 
Troy  Centre  . 
VaUonia.  .  . 
Rice\ille.  .  . 
Cambridge  Sp^gs 
Greenbrier. 
Pituburgh . 


SharpKburg.  . 
'^'lUburgh.  . 


Piiu 


Fayette 


Cambria. 


Huntingdon 
<« 

Cumberlaad 


Blair. 


County. 


Date. 
1898. 


July    a 


Adams. 
« 

Centre. 
Jefferson. 

CUrion. 
Venango, 


NorthumbM 


Pike.    .  . 
Northumb'd 


Crawford 


Northumb'd 
AlUe^heny. 
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No. 


88ox 
88oa 

^ 
8804 

8805 

8806 

8807 
8808 
8809 
8810 
8811 
8819 
8813 
8814 
8815 
8816 
8817 
8818 
8819 
88ao 
88ai 
88» 
88*3 
Ma4 
8835 
SSaf 

ss 

88a9 

883b 
883s 
883* 


Name. 


Laura  B.  Cowdcn 

Maiv.A.  McMurry 

Bertha  A.  Norria. 

Elii'b  Kirachbaum 

Isabel  S.  Snow  .  . 

Maiy  £.  SulliTan. 

Bertha  J.  Tiegel . 

Anna  T.  Corlett.  . 

Mary  Hden  HoUia 

Esther  V.  Johnson 

Cornelia  Pate. .  . 

Qara  Hahn  .  .  . 

Jane  F.  B.  Martin 

Mamie  E.  Clark  . 

Annie  O'Dowd.   . 

Anna  M.  TiU.  . 

Margaret  E.  Trosh 

Mary  E.  McBane. 

hiarle  Leah  Scntle 

Ulive  E.  Seibert  . 

Annie  S.  Kinley  . 

MaryF  Mahafley. 

Nettie  May  Pratt. 

Edna  L  Malinger. 

Catharine  I.  Irwin 

Mary  L.  Erans.  . 

Blanche  English  . 

Mary  L.  Revaolds 

Emma  K.  Manss. 

UTina  Newell.    . 

Anna  M.  Miller. . 

Bessie  O'NeiU  .  . 

Ella  M.  Black  .  . 

Barbara  Reis.  .  . 

Agnes  Russell .  . 

Ida  M.  Slater   .  . 

Maud  MilboUand. 

Blanche  McCann. 

Lenore  Harvey.   . 

I.  W.  Houck.  .  . 

Harry  M.  Houck. 

Wm.  E.  Elms.  .  . 
8830  Edwards  S.  Marts. 
8840  N.  Jennie  Work 
8841 
884a 

0:1 

8851 
885a 

gM 

885I  W.  If.  Eckfes  : 
8b57  Minnie  M.  Griffcn. 

8858  Kay  Jenkins.    .  . 

8859  Queen  E.  Kidd.  . 
886b  E  A.  Kimes.  .  . 
8861  Min'e  McQuinston 

8863  F.  M.  McCullough 
8863W.A.Orsborn.  . 

8864  Bettie  Robertt  .  . 
886s  Mayme  Stroud  .  . 
8866' £1U  Wise  .... 
8867!  ElenorB.  Ralston. 
8868*  Howard  C.  Bee  . 
8869'  ^'itatrct  Stephens 
8870!  A.  Amb'se  Stevens 
8871  I.  H.  L.  Beers  .  . 
887a  Anna  Cron.  .  .  . 
887a;  Blanche  Campbell. 
8874' Alice  R.  Edwards 
8875' Sara  McGranahan 
8876' Jessie  L.  Wallace. 

8877  Jennie  McMillan . 

8878  Blanche  Homer  . 
8879!  P.R.Shellenberger 
888o'D.S.  Herrold  .  . 
8881 'Belle  Love.  .  .  . 
8882iT.  R.  Landis.  .  . 
8883'BerthaModrack. 
8884  Mary  Kearney  .  . 
88851  Hannah  Coggins  . 
8886;Wesley  O^Bierly  . 
8887I  Margery  Streeter. 
8888!  Edith  Chaffee  .  . 


Allegheny  City, 
Pittsburgh.    . 


Jerry  St.  Clair  .  . 
J.  Lew.  Uarman  . 
J.  C.  Johnston  .  . 
HalUe  E.  Wachob 
Jno.  F.  Pounds.  . 
C.  I.  Dickie  .  .  . 
J.  T.  Galbralth.  . 
J. Vernon  Sbannon 
Thomas  Dando  . 
Samuel  B.  Kiefer. 
Gertrude  Albm.  , 
C.  £.  Burdett. .  . 
Clara  C.  Bean  .  . 
Fred.  F.  Folts  .  . 
Marv  Franey.  . 


P.  O.  Address. 


Pituburgh. 


Falrm*tSp*g,Luz 
Berwick  .  .  . 


Marion  Centre 
New  Florence 
Davis  .... 
Homer  City  . 
Parkwood .  . 
Crete  .... 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Grant.  .  .  . 
Brush  Valley. 
Williamstown. 
Palmyra,  Leb.co 
Mercer  .  . 
Stoneboro  . 
Greenville . 
Grove  City. 
Shaion  .  . 
West  Middlesex 
Henderson.  . 
Stoneboro .  . 
Greenville  .  . 
Wheatland.  . 
New  Vernon. 
Mercer  ... 
Stoneboro .  . 
Kennard.  .  . 
North  Mills  . 
Neshannock  . 
Greenville.  . 
Marion  Centre 
Pine  Flats.  . 
Huntingdon  . 
Mt.  Union.  . 
Mercer  .  .  . 
Osbom  .  .  . 
stoneboro  .  . 
Keniuurd.  .  . 
Pulaski  .  .  . 
New  Castle.  . 
Ormund.  .  . 
Bvandale  .  . 
Port  Trevorlon. 
Brook  v'e,Jeff.  CO 
Leek  Kill.  .  . 
Wellsboro.  . 
Avoca.  .  •  • 
Pituton  .  .  . 
Drums  .... 
White  Haven. 
Wellsbora.   . 


All^heny 


County. 


Columbia. 


Indiana 


Dauphin, 
Mercer . 


July 


Date. 

1898. 


Aug. 


Indiana, 
Huntingddn 
Mercer.  . 

Lawrence. 

Fayette.  . 
Snyder.  . 

Elk  .  .  '. 
Northumb'd 
Tioga  .    . 
Luzerne . 
i< 

u 

Tioga.    . 


Sep. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Adams — Supt.  Thoman:  The  Fanners*  In- 
stitutes are  commanding  the  attention  of 
many  of  our  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  as  a  part  of  the  programme  usually 
is  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  schools. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  Spring  township  has 
erected  at  W.  Reading  one  otthe  finest  and 
most  substantial  eignt-room  buildings  in 
the  county.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
1 1 7,000.  The  directors  deserve  credit  for 
putting  up  such  a  model  structure.  Ten 
local  institutes  have  been  held.  These  meet- 
ings are  powerful  faetors  for  good.  Parents' 
and  Patrons'  Day  was  observed  by  the 
schools  of  the  countj;  on  Feb.  17.  Thou- 
sands of  visitors  were  in  the  schools. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  Attendance  has  been 
affected  in  some  districts  by  gprip,  vacinna- 
tion  and  severe  colds.  District  institutes 
have  been  organized  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  The  meeting^s  are  usually  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter:  The  monthly  teach- 
ers' meetings  and  the  district  institutes  are 
doing  good  work.  Their  fruits  are  in  evi- 
dence in  the  sidiool-room.  Two  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, one  at  Ivyland,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  teachers  and  directors  of  Warminster 
township;  the  other  at  Newtown,  embracing 
the  schools  of  the  town  and  township.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  evening  sessions  were 
appropriated  to  the  school  library  funds  of 
tne  respective  districts.  Three  farmers'  in- 
stitutes were  held  in  the  county  during  the 
month;  the  educational  sessions  were  well 
attended. 

Butler — Supt.  Cheeseman:  Sickness  has 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  work  of  our 
schools.  Excellent  institutes  were  held  at 
Portersville,  Jacksville,  Farmington,  Evans 
City,  Downieville,  Cooperstown  and  Cran- 
berry township. 

Clarion — Supt.  Beer:  There  is  through- 
out the  county  a  good,  healthy  sentiment 
relative  to  school  libraries. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Weaver:  Parents' 
and  Patrons'  Dav  was  generally  observed. 
The  new  school  building  at  Grampian  was 
opened  January  20.  Over  400  people  were 
present,  and  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
Educational  meetings  were  held  at  Wood- 
land, Westover,  Gazzam,  Grampian,  and 
Morrisdale.  All  were  well  attended  and  the 
work  instructive. 

Columbia — Supt.  Miller:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  Numidia,  Benton,  Jamison 
City,  Canby,  Stillwater  and  Mifflinville. 
All  were  largely  attended,  showing  a  grow- 
ing interest  m  educational  work.  Members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Bloomburg  Normal  School 
were  present  at  all  of  these  institutes,  giv- 
ing us  valuable  assistance. 

Crawford — Supt.  Mixer:  In  addition  to 
the  various  local  institutes  a  series  of  dis- 
trict institutes  was  arranged  for,  beginning 
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with  January  7,  and  ending  with  March  4, 
embracing  six  meetings  and  designed  to 
cover  the  whole  county.  These  meetings 
are  not  to  supplant  the  local  institutes,  but 
to  encourage  educational  interests.  They 
are  between  the  local  institute  and  the 
county  institute.  Each  meeting  is  in  charge 
of  the  Principal  in  whose  town  the  institute 
is  held. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  Joint  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Spring  Creek  and  Mill- 
stone, Benezette  and  Jay,  and  Fox  and 
Horton  townships.  Each  of  these  meetings 
opened  with  a  session  on  Friday  evening 
for  the  general  public,  at  which  addresses 
were  made  by  the  superintendent  and  others. 

Erie— Supt.  Morrison:  The  joint  session 
of  Round  Tables  of  Erie  and  Crawford  coun- 
ties held  at  Cambridge  Springs.  February  4, 
was  attended  by  about  45  principals  and 
superintendents,  and  proved  not  only  an  in- 
teresting but  highly  instructive  meeting  to 
all  present. 

Fayette  —  Supt.  Porter :  Brownsville, 
Luzerne  and  Redstone  townships,  and 
Ohiopyle  borough  increased  their  term  this 
year  from  six  months  to  seven. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  All  the  schools 
have  been  visited  once,  except  three  in 
Thompson,  which  were  closed  during  the 
small -pox  scare.  Twenty- two  have  been 
visited  the  second  time.  Some  are  doing 
very  fine  work,  some  fine,  some  pretty  good, 
ana  a  few  poor  work.  All,  or  nearly  all,  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  teacher. 

Juniata -Supt.  Marshall :  Thirty-eight 
schools  visited  during  the  month.  I  was 
accompanied  by  eight  directors  and  five 
citizens.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  two  of  the  school 
rooms  in  Walker.  The  directors  had  the 
rooms  nicely  papered  during  institute  week. 
One  of  the  teacners  has  continued  the  good 
work  by  decorating  the  walls  with  pictures 
which  he  bought  and  framed.  Such  rooms 
must  have  an  elevating  influence  upon  the 
children.  Local  institutes  were  held  at 
Thorn psontown,  Port  Royal,  Walnut,  and 
Richfield. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  Some  dis- 
tricts are  making  a  strong  effort  to  enforce 
the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Dickson 
borough  has  a  truant  officer.  Wherever 
Boards  have  taken  up  this  work  there  has 
been  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  children 
into  school.  Two  local  institutes  were  held 
during  the  month,  one  in  Dickson  borough 
and  one  in  Greenfield,  Two  local  institutes 
were  held,  one  at  Clark's  Summit,  the  other 
at  Oliphant.    Both  were  well  attended. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht:  The  school 
directors  of  the  county  held  their  annual  in- 
stitute in  the  Normal  School  chapel  at  Mil- 
lersville,  on  Thursday,  January  12th.  The 
meeting  was  largely  attended  and  spirited  in 
its  exercises.  The  themes  discussed  from 
the  platform  and  the  floor  were  "School- 
room Sanitation"  and  **  The  Township  High 
School."     The   general   expression   upon 


these  topics  was  very  gratifying  to  friends 
of  hygiene  and  higher  education.  That 
these  meetings  are  popular  may  be  inferred 
from  the  number  in  attendance,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  directors  being  present.  The 
Principals*  meeting  for  January  was  held  at 
Christiana.  Dr.  Penniman,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, gave  the  principal  address.  The  dis- 
cussion from  the  floor  brought  out  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  suggested  by  the  ad- 
dress. All  the  local  institutes  of  this  month 
have  been  well  attended  by  the  general 
public.  East  Donegal  has  placed  a  copy  of 
the  *•  Youth's  Companion*'  in  each  of  its 
schools.  West  Hempfield  has  also  r,upplied 
its  schools  with  extra  reading^^tt«ttlr  in  the 
form  of  little  volumes  upon  history  and 
literature.  Manheim  township  erected  a 
beautiful  two-room  brick  house  at  Oregon. 
The  building  is  modem  and  belongs  to  the 
best  of  that  kind  of  houses  in  the  county. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Stewart:  Local  insti- 
tutes have  been  held  in  Little  Beaver  Dis- 
trict, Ellwood  City  borough,  Mahoning, 
North  Beaver,  Ncshannock,  Plain  Grove, 
Princeton,  Pulaski,  Wampum,  Wilmington 
township  and  Wayne.  The  directors  and 
patrons  of  the  schools  were  well  represented 
at  these  meeting,  and  the  County  Superin- 
tendent was  present  at  such  of  them  as  he 
could  attend. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  Very  successful 
institutes  were  held  in  Jackson,  Millcreek^ 
Heidelberg,  Union,  Fredericksburg,  Camp- 
bellstown,  Avon,  Palmyra  and  Swatara  dis- 
tricts. The  teachers  of  these  districts  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  excellent  work 
they  did. 

Luzerne— Supt.  Harrison:  The  attend- 
ance this  winter  has  not  been  as  regular  as 
usual,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  grip. 
In  many  of  the  schools  I  found  less  than  half 
the  enrollment  present.  The  work  being 
done  is  generally  very  good. 

McKean— Supt.  Myers:  The  Teachers, 
Association  convened  in  Port  Allegany' 
February  9,  10,  11.  Although  the  mercury 
registered  32  below  zero,  seventy  teachers 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  work  of  the  ses- 
sion was  interesting  and  profitable.  All  in 
attendance  unite  in  thanking  the  citizens  of 
Port  Allegany  for  their  hospitality  and  the 
faculty  of  the  school  for  their  many  efforts 
to  insure  a  successful  meeting. 

Monroe— Supt.  Serfass:  Interesting  edu- 
cational meetings  were  held  at  Mt.  Home, 
Paradise  Valley,  Tannersville  and  Kresge- 
ville.  At  Brodheadsville  local  institutes 
are  held  every  two  weeks.  At  the  meeting 
in  Paradise  all  the  teachers  were  present; 
the  Board  was  well  represented:  and  two 
members  of  the  Board  and  one  of  the  patrons 
present  made  addresses. 

Montgomery— Supt.  Hoffecker:  Two  local 
institutes,  each  lasting  two  days,  were  held 
during  the  month,  one  at  Souderown,  the 
other  at  Pennsburg.  The  spacious  halls 
were  crowded  during  all  the  sessions.  The 
discussions  were   spirited  and  ably   con- 
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ducted.  No  teacher  or  director  shirked  any 
known  duty.  We  have  held  ninety  local  in- 
stitutes since  in  office,  and  we  find  them  to 
be  the  most  potent  factor  available  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  popular  education  among 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

Montour — Supt.  Steinbach :  In  Limestone 
township  the  directors  visit  the  schools  in  a 
body.  They  also  require  their  teachers  to 
hold  monthly  meetings,  in  which  class-drills 
are  ^iven  and  educational  topics  discussed. 
All  the  directors  and  the  County  Superin- 
tendent attend  these  meetings.  They  are 
also  quite  well  attended  by  the  patrons. 

NoRVHUM'37-.Ri.AND— Supt.  Shipmau:  Lo- 
cal institutes  were  held  at  Rebuck.  Hickory 
Corners  and  Snydertown.  Profs.  Noetling 
and  DeWitt  were  the  leading  instructors. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  requested  were  pre- 
pared on  the  topics  assigned.  In  lower 
Mahanoy  township  flag-poles  have  been 
erected  on  nearly  every  school  site.  Par- 
ents* and  Patrons*  Day  was  generally  ob- 
served in  the  schools.  The  roads  were 
much  drifted  and  the  weather  inclement, 
but  the  attendance  showed  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  patrons.  The  new 
eight-room  building  at  Springfield,  in  Coal 
township,  will  be  occupied  before  this  gets 
into  print.  Central  examinations  for  town- 
ship and  village  schools  held  March  25th. 

Potter— Supt.  Bodler:  One  hundred  and 
eighty  schools  have  been  visited.  Four 
teachers*  association  meetings  have  been 
held,  with  two  more  to  follow.  These  meet-  ' 
ings  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association, 
in  making  out  the  programmes,  planned 
for  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  to  be  taught  at 
each  session,  with  a  discussion  led  by 
some  designated  teacher  to  follow.  Reviews 
of  last  year's  reading  course  are  given,  and 
art  in  its  relation  to  school-room  decoration 
is  being  discussed.  It  is  believed  that  Teach- 
ers'  Associations  can  accomplish  more  good 
when  the  work  is  systematically  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers,  and  a 
few  lines  of  work  are  taken  up  at  a  time. 
Our  teachers  have  done  noble  work  in  estab- 
lishing school  libraries.  As  a  result  of  the 
last  two  years*  work  there  are  one  thousand 
dollars*  worth  of  these  books  in  the  schools 
of  the  county. 

ScHUYi^Kii,!.— Supt.  Weiss:  A  successfiil 
local  institute  was  held  at  Valley  View. 
There  was  a  large  gathering  of  people;  many 
were  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The 
instructors  and  evening  lecturers  were  Supt. 
Henry  Houck  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Home.  The 
teachers  in  that  locality  rendered  excellent 
assistance  in  the  form  of  talks,  essays,  class- 
drills,  special  drills,  recitations  and  music. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  quite  a  number  of  districts 
during  the  month.  The  directors  through- 
out the  county  have  shown  commendable 
zeal  in  visiting  the  schools,  and  in  aiding 
and  upholding  the  teachers  in  their  work. 

Tioga— Supt.    Raesly:  Local   institutes 


were  held  at  Little  Marsh.  Tioga,  Potter- 
brook,  and  near  Augdensbnrg.  The  County 
Teachers'  Association  and  local  institute 
were  united  at  Tioga.  The  attendance  and 
interest  were  unusually  good. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  Local  institutes 
are  maintained  in  most  of  the  townships. 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Longfellow  exer- 
cises were  numerous  throughout  the  count3-. 
The  G.  A.  R.  took  a  great  interest  in  exalt- 
inj^  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  good 
citizenship  in  the  schools  at  Lewisburg  on 
Washington's  birthday. 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  Scrubgrass  dis- 
trict purchased  the  Franklin  School  Library 
of  30  volumes  for  each  of  its  seven  schools 
at  a  cost  of  $210.  Besides  this,  twenty  five 
libraries  have  been  added  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  county.  The  Emlenton 
school  directors  purchased  the  Crowell  ap- 
paratus for  their  laboratory  at  a  cost  of  J350. 
It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  their  already 
finely-equipped  science  room.  Our  local 
institutes  began  in  October  and  continued 
until  the  last  Saturday  in  March,  making 
seventeen  in  all.  They  were  lively,  full  of 
interest,  and  profitable  to  teachers,  directors, 
and  patrons.  ^ 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam:  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Bear  Lake.  Russell,  Torpedo 
and  Tiona.  Many  teachers  and  parents 
were  in  attendance  at  each  meeting  and 
much  interest  was  manifested.  A  notice- 
able improvement  in  ability  to  discuss 
school  questions  is  apparent,  and  this  is 
traceable  to  practice  in  local  meetings.  The 
new  high  school  building  in  Warren  was 
occupied  after  the  holidays.  The  cooking 
and  manual  training  departments  were  fully 
equipped  through  the  liberality  of  Levi 
Smith  of  Warren,  and  they  are  now  in  full 
working  order.  Everything  connected  with 
the  building  and  its  furnishings  is  up  to 
date,  and  the  citizens  of  Warren  are  justly 
proud  of  it. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  To  get  first- 
class  work  in  our  rural  districts,  we  need 
closer  supervision.  We  find  work  in  places 
poorly  planned,  consequently  dissatisfac- 
tion. We  find  many  schools  well  graded, 
subjects  well  taught,  pupils  and  teachers 
happy,  and  the  entire  community  in  peace. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  District  institutes 
were  held  at  Bethany,  Starrucca,  Sterling, 
South  Canaan,  Damascus,  Pleasant  Mount, 
Ariel,  Hawley  and  Beech  Lake.  The  at- 
tendance was  large,  and  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions uniformly  good.  ^  In  eflficiency  and 
attendance  the  institute  held  at  Hawley  de- 
serves special  mention. 

Beaver  FALLS—Supt.  Boak:  The  library 
cases  previously  referred  to  have  all  been 
completed,  and  we  are  collecting  books  by 
donations  from  pupils  and  teachers,  and  by 
money  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  in  this  work  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils;  about  600 
volumes  have  been  added  to  our  stock  of 
reading  matter, 
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Braddock— Supt.  Keefer :  School  Board 
granted  each  teacher  one  day  to  visit  schools 
in  other  boroughs.  The  teachers  were  after- 
wards called  together  to  relate  what  they 
had  seen,  and  discuss  the  methods  they  had 
observed. 

Coi,UMBiA— Supt.  Fleischer  :  Instead  of 
makin^^  Washington's  Birthdav  a  holiday 
of  no  significance  to  any  one,  all  our  schools 
did  their  regular  work  m  the  forenoon.  In 
the  afternoon  special  exercises  were  held  in 
all  the  rooms  of  the  lower  grades.  The  pu- 
pils of  the  higher  erades,  escorted  by  a  body 
of  the  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  proceeded 
to  the  opera  house,  where  profitable  exercises 
were  held. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Gelwix:  We  are 
proud  of  our  Hieh  School.  The  faculty  is 
composed  of  well  qualified,  energetic,  en- 
thusiastic teachers.  The  pupils,  as  a  whole, 
appreciate  the  advantages  ofue  school,  and 
are  making  commendable  progress. 

Danville— Supt.  Houser:  Cram's  Uni- 
verssd  Atlas  was  purchased  for  each  build- 
ing. Washington's  Birthday  was  duly 
observed  by  appropriate  exercises.  The  re- 
ports for  the  montn  show  133  different  visits 
made  by  patrons  and  directors.  Our  schools 
are  "doing  good  work.  The  teachers  are 
8tud3[ing  and  working  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gain  uie  approbation  and  co-operation  of 
patrons.  D.iuville  never  had  a  better  corps 
of  teachers  than  at  present. 

DuBois— Supt.  Green:  The  School  Board 
has  under  consideration  the  erection  of  a 
school  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  second  ward, 
the  high  school,  and  the  hieher  grammar 
grades  of  the  other  wards,  which  m  a  year 
or  two  will  be  crowded  out  of  the  ward  build- 
ings. The  voters  have  been  asked  to  give 
their  consent  at  the  spring  election  to  an 
increase  of  $40,000  in  tne  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  school  district. 

Hazlk  Twp.  {Luzerm  Co,) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  Night  schools  have  been  opened  in  a 
number  of  districts  with  the  usual  results  ; 
some  closed  within  a  month's  time  for  lack 
of  sufficient  attendance,  while  others  report 
a  large  attendance. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver:  The  regular 
work  of  the  schools  was  done  in  the  fore- 
noon of  February  22.  In  the  afternoon  in 
all  grades  patriotic  exercises  were  held  for 
an  nour  or  more.  Greater  honor  is  thus 
rendered  to  the  Father  of  his  Country  than 
by  a  mere  idle,  aimless  holiday.  A  new 
Weber  piano  was  purchased  for  the  high 
school  recently.  This  required  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  the 
alumni  for  more  than  a  year.  The  measles, 
grip,  inclement  weather,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  vaccination  act  have  been  lam- 
entable factors  in  reducing  our  average  per- 
centage of  attendance  to  81.  This  means  a 
temporary  halt  in  the  work.  Letter-writing 
in  all  erades  above  the  primary  has  been  a 
profitable  feature  of  the  month's  work.  We 
are  constantly  gauging  and  testing  study 


and  teaching  by  reviews  and  little  examina- 
tions unannounced  beforehand.  While 
**  per  cents."  do  not  mean  everything,  they 
certainly  mean  something,  for  where  re- 
sults of  tests  are  unsatisfactory,  either  there 
has  been  poor  teaching,  or  poor  questions 
have  been  applied  as  a  test  to  that  teaching. 

Mahanoy  City— Supt.  Ehrhart:  Not 
within  three  years  at  least  has  there  been 
as  good  work  done  as  now;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the-fact  Chat  sickness  has  pre- 
vailed to  a  considerable  extent  among  both 
teachers  and  pupils  since  the  holidays,  in 
consec[uence  of  which  our  entire  force  of 
substitutes  has  been  almost  constantly  em- 
ployed and  the  attendance  has  somewhat 
fallen  off. 

Mt.  Carmel— Supt.  Dean  :  Our  directors 
did  not  send  us  to  Sunbury  to  the  county 
institute.  Over  half  of  the  force,  however, 
did  go  to  Washington  and  spent  the  week 
there  in  a  very  profitable  manner.  We  are 
having  a  noted  instructor  present  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  our  teachers,  and  in 
this  way  we  get  more  out  of  the  instruction, 
as  we  have  time  to  assimilate  what  we  get. 

N.  Huntingdon  Twy A  Westmoreland  Co.) 
—Supt.  Wamock:  The  nrst  joint  institute 
ever  held  in  this  section  convened  in  the 
Irwin  Opera  House,  February  25th.  Ninety 
teachers  were  present.  Penn  township  and 
Manor,  Irwin  and  N.  Irwin  borouehs  united 
with  us,  making  an  enrollment  of  83  teach- 
ers, of  whom  but  one  was  absent. 

Oil  City— Supt.  Babcock:  By  the  intro- 
duction of  standard  literature  into  our  read- 
ing classes,  the  pupils'  reading  has  improved 
at  least  100  per  cent.  The  amount  of  matter 
read,  compared  with  that  read  four  years 
ago,  has  increased  400  per  cent. 

South  Easton— Supt.  La  Barre:  Schools 
were  open  during  Washington's  birthday. 
Routine  work  in  the  forenoon,  and  special 
exercises  in  all  the  schools  in  the  afternoon. 
Teachers  made  appropriate  addresses,  or 
gave  talks  on  Washington  in  their  respective 
schools,  and  pupils  recited  selections  com- 
memorative of  the  day. 

Sunbury— Supt.  Oberdorf:  Our  schools 
were  open  on  February  22d,  and  the  day  was 
celebrated  by  appropriate  exercises.  The 
Philomathean  and  Belles  Lettres  Societies 
debated  the  relative  merits  of  Washington 
and  lyincoln,  and  devoted  the  afternoon  to 
exercises  of  a  patriotic  nature. 

York— Supt.  Wanner  :  The  Dauj^hters  of 
the  American  Revolution  gave  a  prize  of  $10 
in  gold  to  the  pupil  of  the  high  school  who 
wrote  the  best  essay  on  one  of  three  assigned 
patriotic  subjects.  This  sum  was  supple- 
mented by  two  other  prizes  of  $2.50  each, 
donated  by  a  generous  citizen,  to  the  writers 
of  the  next  best  essays.  The  essays  were 
read  and  the  prizes  awarded  at  a  patnotic  en- 
tertainment eiven  by  the  school.  The  in- 
structive and  entertaining  exercises  to  a 
marked  degree  stimulated  pupils  to  greater 
endeavor  and  gratified  parents  and  oUiers 
who  were  present. 
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THE  UNSEEN  FORCES  IN  CHARACTER  MAKING. 


SUPERVISOR  GEORGE  H.  MARTIN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHARACTER  grows  from  within,  and 
every  man  is  in  the  highest  sense  a 
self-made  man.  A  human  body  is  born 
into  the  world.  It  is  chiefly  a  bundle  of 
nerve  cells  and  fibres,  plus  a  system  of 
nutritive  organs  to  promote  its  growth. 
Associated  with  it  in  some  mysterious 
way,  with  it  but  not  of  it,  is  an  imma- 
terial entity  that  we  call  a  human  soul. 
Soon  a  name  is  given  to  this  being,  by 
which  its  identity  may  be  distinguished 
in  the  future,  and  by  which  it  may  be  re- 
membered in  a  future  still  more  remote. 
At  once  this  nervous  system  begins, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  physiologists, 
to  react  against  its  environment,  and  by 
this  reaction  a  multitude  of  ideas  and 
thoughts  are  generated,  which  constitute 
the  early  part  of  education.  By  and  by, 
the  soul  becomes  aware  of  its  own  exist- 
ence as  something  apart  from  the  world 
of  sense  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  You 
recall  that  interesting  passage  in  which 
Richter  describes  the  sunburst  of  his  own 
subjective  consciousness :  *  *  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  inward  experience  of  the  birth 
of  self-consciousness,  of  which  I  well  re- 
member the  time  and  place.  I  stood  one 
afternoon,  a  very  young  child,  at  the 
house  door,  $ind  looked  at  the  logs  of 
wood  piled  on  the  left,  when  at  once  that 
inward  conciousness— I  am  a  Me — came 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven, 
and  has  remained  ever  since.    Then  was 


my  existence  conscious  of  itself  and  for- 
ever." 

By  and  by  there  is  the  idea  of  to-mor- 
row, and  then  of  a  succession  of  to-mor- 
rows, forming  a  future.  Then  the  soul 
sees  itself  projected  against  that  future. 
Now  there  come  to  be  two  selves,  the 
present  self  and  the  future  self.  There  is 
the  Me,  the  Not  Me,  and  another  Me. 
Slowly  that  future  self  takes  shape  in  an 
ideal  made  up  of  specific  qualities  of  char- 
acter. To  realize  this  ideal  becomes, 
henceforth,  the  work  of  life.  With  more 
or  less  earnestness  of  purpose,  with  more 
or  less  persistence  of  endeavor,  with  more 
or  less  completeness  of  success,  the  ideal 
becomes  the  controlling  motive,  the  su- 
preme moral  force. 

In  Hawthorne's  beautiful  allegory,  the 
Great  Stone  Face,  you  remember  how  the 
man  Ernest,  by  daily  and  admiring  con- 
templation of  the  face,  its  dignity,  its 
serenity,  its  benevolence,  came,  all  un- 
consciously to  himself,  to  possess  the  same 
qualities,  and  to  be  transformed  and  trans- 
figured by  them,  until  at  last  he  stood 
revealed  to  his  neighbors  as  the  long- 
promised  one,  who  should  be  like  the 
Great  Stone  Face.  So  in  every  human 
life,  the  unrealized  self  is  the  unseen  but 
all-powerful  force  that  brings  into  subjec- 
tion the  will,  guides  the  conduct,  and  de- 
termines the  character. 

The  early  life  of  Washington  is  singu- 
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larly  transparent  as  to  the  creation  and 
influence  of  the  ideal.  We  see  how  one 
quality  after  another  was  added  nntil  the 
character  became  complete.  Manly 
strength,  athletic  power  and  skill,  appear 
first;  then  courtesy  and  refined  manners, 
moderation,  temperance,  consideration 
for  others;  then  careful  and  exact  busi- 
ness habits  ;^  ~^  then  military  qualities; 
then  devotion  to  public  service.  Steadily 
but  rapidly  the  transforming  work  went 
on,  until  the  man  was  complete— the 
ideal  was  realized.  Henceforth  the 
character,  the  man,  appears  under  all 
the  forms  of  occupation  and  office.  Leg- 
islator, commander,  president,  the  man 
is  in  them  all,  though  he  is  none  of  them. 
Cincinnatus  at  the  plough  is  Cincinnatus 
still.  Washington  at  sixty,  moving  in 
the  clamor  and  confusion  of  the  Genet 
episode,  is  the  same  careful,  prudent, 
patient,  dignified,  self-respecting,  self- 
controlled,  patriotic,  masterful  man  that 
he  had  begun  to  be  at  twenty-one,  when 
he  went  on  his  mission  to  the  French 
forts  on  the  Ohio. 

How  does  the  soul  form  its  ideal  ?  As 
the  bird  builds  its  nest,  instinctively  im- 
pelled by  a  law  of  its  life,  from  materials 
at  hand.  The  process  is  simple,  and 
yet  complex.  Living  in  a  world  of  men 
and  women,  character  is  ever  appealing 
to  him,  soliciting  his  attention  and  his 
interest,  and  evoking  his  feeling.  He 
sees,  he  admires,  he  chooses,  he  begins 
to  try  to  be.  The  elemental  psychology 
of  all  character* making  is  summed  up  in 
four  simple  sentences:  I  see,  I  like,  I 
wish  I  were,  I  will  be.  Just  here  hered- 
ity shows  itself.  If  the  mind  is  temper- 
ate in  feeling,  deliberate  in  choosing,  and 
robust  in  its  ¥rilling,  character  In^comes 
set  and  enduring.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
feeling  is  volatile,  choice  fickle,  and  the 
will  flabby,  one  quality  after  another 
awakes  momentary  admiration  and  im- 
pulse; ideals  succeed  each  other  as  the 
vanishing  visions  of  a  dream;  life  is 
passed  in  a  state  of  perpetual  inward 
contradiction,  and  at  last  the  man  has 
earned  the  judgment  of  Reuben,  ** un- 
stable as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel." 

But  the  stuff*  out  of  which  the  ideal  is 
made  is  always  character  in  the  concrete, 
qualities  incarnate,  not  precepts,  nor 
codes  of  ethics.  The  process  I  am  de- 
scribing is  not  imitation.  It  is  more 
subtle,  more  fundamental.  Imitation  has 
to  do  with  actions,  external  things  that 
can  be  seen.    This    deals    with    being 


rather  than  doing.  It  is  spirit  discerning 
spirit,  and  feeling  drawn  to  it;  deep  an- 
swering unto  deep.  The  process  needs 
also  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is  or- 
dinarily thought  of  as  personal  influence, 
one  mind  and  will  consciously  and  pur- 
posely bearing  upon  another  to  incite  to 
action.  Imitation  and  influence  are  seen 
forces.  Their  activity  goes  on  in  the 
light  of  the  sun;  they  can  be  tracked. 
But  the  self-created  ideal  self  draws  as 
the  sun  draws.  This  is  the  mystery  of 
it,  and  the  marvel  of  it;  it  may  be  the 
horror  of  it.  While  parents  yearn  and 
teachers  labor  to  fashion  character,  the 
character  is  being  fashioned  in  a  labora- 
tory to  which  they  have  no  key,  by  a 
force  of  whose  very  existence  they  are 
unconscious;  a  force  of  which  the  subject 
himself  may  be  unconscious. 

The  sources  from  which  the  soul  draws 
its  material,  and  the  influences  which 
determine  its  feeling  and  its  choice,  are 
many  and  varied — home,  social  environ- 
ment, companions,  books,  schools,  and 
the  church. 

The  process  begins  with  the  fami  ^ 
life,  with  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister.  The  child  naturally  learns  to  ad- 
mire the  character  of  those  whom  he 
loves,  primarily  what  they  are.  The 
force  and  courage  of  father  and  brother; 
the  patience,  the  sympathy,  the  kindness 
of  mother  and  sister  are  appealing  aits. 
But  he  comes,  also,  to  admire  wL^t  they 
admire.  There  is  no  deeper  and  no 
more  lasting  influence  than  that  of  ideals 
of  character  held  steadily  before  the  mind 
by  parents  in  whom  the  child  has  confi- 
dence. 

Washington's  character  -  making  is 
again  suggestive  here.  Of  the  influence 
of  his  father's  character  we  know  but  lit- 
tle, but  we  do  know  how  profoundly  he 
was  afiected  by  his  regard  for  his  brother 
Lawrence,  a  brave,  manly,  high-spirited 
youth,  skilled  in  all  forms  of  athletic 
pursuits,  and  an  ardent  soldier.  These 
qualities  appealed  to  the  younger 
brother  with  compelling  force,  and 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  elements  in 
his  own  ideal.  Later,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Fairfaxes  added  some  well- 
known  features.  Their  courtly  manners, 
their  cultivated  language,  their  business 
habits,  their  hardy  manhood,  impressed 
him  deeply,  and  discerning  the  inward 
qualities  of  which  these  were  signs,  we 
see  him  framing  himself  after  the  pat- 
terns they  furnished. 
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The  child  not  only  tends  to  admire 
what  his  parents  admire,  but  also  what 
society  admires.  Thus,  the  social  ideal 
is  both  a  cause  and  effect.  It  becomes 
the  ideal  of  the  individual,  and  by  becom- 
ing so  is  perpetuated  as  the  ideal  of  soci- 
ety. So  people  acquire  and  retain  for 
successive  generations  their  distinctive 
character. 

Two  illustrations  of  this  must  suffice. 
The  ideal  of  physical  excellence  and 
beauty  became  one  of,  the  dominant  fea- 
tures of  the  Greek  character.  How  ?  By 
being  steadily  held  before  the  mind  of  the 
chilcken  and  youth  as  worthy  of  all  honor 
and  admiration. 

The  victor  in  the  national  games,  re- 
turning to  his  native  city,  was  received 
with  more  than  royal  honors ;  through  a 
breach  made  in  the  walls  for  the  purpose, 
he  entered  as  a  conqueror.  By  proces- 
sions and  sacrifices  and  banquets,  the 
people  vied  with  each  other  to  do  him 
honor.  Such  a  reception  made  any  boy 
of  spirit  eager  for  the  training  which 
should  make  him  worthy  to  be  so  hon- 
3red,  and  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  all 
its  rigors,  gladly  keeping  his  body  under 
that  it  might  become  a  more  efficient  in- 
strument of  the  free,  all-subduing  will, 
and  a  more  perfect  incarnation  of  it. 

In  New  England  homes,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of 
tL^  nineteenth,  two  ideals  of  character, 
socibu  ideals,  were  potent  in  education. 
One  was  the  religious  ideal.  To  be  a 
God-fearing,Bible-reading,Sabbath-keep- 
ing,  church- belonging  man  or  woman  was 
held  before  *the  children  as  the  most 
worthy  ambition.  They  saw  such  men 
and  women  looked  uj)  to  with  respect,  and 
having  social  standing.  Besides  this, 
there  was  a  practical  ideal.  In  every 
community  were  men  who,  by  industry 
and  thrift  supplementing  native  sagacity 
and  force,  had  acquired  wealth.  They 
lived  in  the  best  houses,  they  occupied 
the  best  pews  in  the  church,  they  served 
the  parish  and  the  town  in  positions  of 
trust  and  honor.  They  were  looked  up 
to  by  all,  and  their  character  was  held  be- 
fore the  young  as  worthy  of  emulation. 

In  almost  every  New  England  home, 
one  could  have  found  three  books,  though 
books  were  scarce,  books  which  in  no  way 
typified  these  social  ideals.  There  was 
the  life  of  Payson,  the  mystic  young 
preacher  of  Portland  ;  the  life  of  Henry 
Martyn,  the  ardent  young  missionary; 
and  side  by  side  with  these,  in  later  times. 


the  life  of  Amos  Lawrence,  the  Christian 
merchant. 

And  in  old  England,  too,  who  can  tell 
to  what  extent  the  contrast  between  the 
social  life  of  the  present  and  that  of  the 
Restoration  period  is  due  to  the  loyal  rev- 
erence which  her  people  feel  toward  the- 
gracious  woman  who  has  not  only  beett 
the  mother  of  queens,  but  also  the  queen 
of  mothers. 

Not  only  from  home  and  society  does} 
the  child  get  materials  for  his  ideals,  but 
also  firom  books.  While  Lincoln  lived, 
men  marveled  that  such  a  man  could  have 
come  from  such  beginnings.  Such  breadth 
of  understanding,  such  loftiness  of  pur- 
poses, such  singleness  of  aim,  such  recti- 
tude, such  tenderness,  such  patience,  such 
charity — they  seemed  effect  without  a 
cause.  But  when,  in  after  years,  men 
learned  that  the  companions  of  his  youth 
had  not  been  only  the  rough  associates  of 
the  frontier  life,  but  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Plu- 
tarch and  Shakespeare,  they  wondered  no 
longer.  He  had  been  walking  with  the 
world's  worthies  and  they  had  made  him 
great.  So  our  boys  and  girls,  all  un- 
known to  us,  often  all  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  are  admiring  the  characters 
they  find  in  the  books  they  read,  and 
are  fashioning  themselves  into  the  same 
image. 

The  schools,  too,  are  doing  their  part. 
Through  the  literature  and  history,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  within  the 
reach  of  every  teacher.  Character  in 
history,  character  in  literature,  illumi- 
nated in  the  portrayal  by  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  teacher,  glows  before 
the  student  and  kindles  within  him  a  re- 
sponsive emotion.  As  the  long  line  of 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  and 
wrought  and  suffered  moves  before  him, 
he  feels  nobler  impulses  stirring  within 
him,  and  he  sees  himself  living  such  a 
life,  and  with  the  thoughts  and  the  im- 
pulses the  work  of  transformation  begins. 

Wherever  their  story  has  been  told, 
Leonidas  and  Horatius  have  stood  in 
hours  of  peril  **i'  the  immediate  deadly 
breach.  * '  They  have  come  fighting  down 
the  ages.  Such  men  never  die.  Rienzi 
and  Garibaldi  and  Emmet  are  not  dead. 
Havelock  and  Gordon  and  Warren  live 
in  thousands  of  young  men  to  day,  who 
have  caught  their  spirit  and  are  being 
transformed  into  their  likeness. 

The  men  of  Edinburgh  are  of  a  differ- 
ent fibre  because  they  have  read    die 
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names  of  their  fathers  on  the  tablet  in  the 
old  church  of  St.  Giles,  commemorating 
the  four  hundred  sons  of  Scotland  who 
went  down  in  the  Birkenhead  as  calmly 
as  if  on  parade,  that  the  two  hundred 
women  and  children  might  be  saved. 
And  I  fancy  the  young  men  of  Switzer- 
land have  wrought  themselves  into  a  dif- 
ferent type  because  the  Lion  of  Lucerne 
has  reminded  them  of  the  loyal  heroism 
of  the  Swiss  guard  at  the  Tuileries. 

This  is  Browning's  meaning  when 
David  says  to  Saul,  **  Each  deed  thou 
hast  done  dies,  revives,  lives  again,  goes 
to  work  in  the  world.'*  This  is  the 
crown  of  life  promised  to  all  those  who 
are  faithful  unto  death.  Who  can  tell 
how  many  women  are  patiently  carrying 
their  burdens  of  domestic  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  unwearied,  unquenchable 
love  of  Jeanie  Deans,  and  little  Nell,  and 
Florence  Dombey  ? 

Just  here  light  is  thrown  on  the  most 
effective  way  to  deal  with  biography  in 
school  work.  Modem  criticism  professes 
to  respect  the  truth,  and  would  have  no 
glamour  thrown  over  the  characters  in 
history;  there  should  be  no  aureole  about 
the  heads  of  the  saints.  But  is  there  not 
profoundest  significance  in  the  fact  that 
every  year  millions  of  children  come  to 
believe  that  bells  are  ringing  and  flags 
are  flying  in  honor  of  a  man  of  whom  the 
only  thing  they  know  is  that  he  never 
told  a  lie  ?  For  all  the  higher  purposes 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  is  it  not 
better  for  them  to  be  told  of  Washington 
the  True,  than  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
"True  George  Washington ?'* 

Here  is  the  most  hopeful  field  for  our 
child-study.  To  ascertain  by  syllabus 
and  questionnaire  how  many  children 
like  rag  dolls  better  than  painted  ones, 
and  how  many  are  afraid  in  the  dark,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  a  univer- 
sity and  of  doctors  of  philosophy;  but  to 
learn  at  what  shrine  of  human  character 
the  boys  and  girls  are  worshiping  in  the 
Lararium  of  their  own  souls — what  Great 
Stone  Face  is  silently  but  resistlessly 
transforming  them  into  its  own  likeness, 
this  is  the  work  worthy  of  a  teacher,  and 
I  had  almost  said  nothing  else  is. 

The  teacher  does  this  work  by  what  he 
teaches,  but  infinitely  more  by  what  he 
is.  **How  can  I  hear  what  you  say," 
wrote  Emerson,  **  when  what  you  are  is 
continually  thundering  in  my  ears?" 
There  have  been  some  splendid  examples 
of  teachers  thus  building  themselves  into 


the  character  of  their  pupils.  Last  year, 
in  the  London  Graphic,  were  printed 
these  words:  **It  will  be  told  in  after 
days  how  there  was  once  a  heaven-bom 
head-master,  by  name  Thomas  Arnold, 
who,  ruling  at  Rugby,  taught  the  boys  to 
be  good  Christians,  true  gentlemen,  and 
be  merry,  mischievous  boys  still.'* 

Men  have  wondered  at  the  marvelous 
influence  of  Arnold  over  the  boys,  an  in- 
fluence reaching  on  into  their  after  life,  so 
that  the  Rugby  t)oys  were  distinguished 
at  college  and  beyond.  But  when  we 
study  his  life  with  his  boys  at  Laleham, 
as  well  as  at  Rugby,  there  is  no  marvel. 
When  we  see  him  sharing  their  sports, 
when  we  see  him  in  the  evening  at  work 
in  the  midst  of  his  boys,  annotating  his 
Thucydides,  writing  his  Roman  history, 
composing  his  pamphlets  on  church  and 
state  affairs,  we  see  that  the  boys  learned 
from  him  two  profound  lessons  which 
they  carried  with  them  into  all  their  pub- 
lic life,  that  there  could  be  learning  with- 
out pedantry,  and  religion  without  cant. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  work  of  Mary 
Lyon.  Steadily,  without  interruption  or 
intermission,  she  held  before  the  girls  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  the  ideal  of  a  consecrated 
Christian  womanhood.  To  this  end  all 
the  studies,  all  the  exercises,  all  the 
influences,  were  made  to  contribute.  So 
completely  did  the  ideal  of  her  own  life 
become  the  ideal'of  their  lives,  that  most 
of  the  girls  went  out  as  avowed  Christian 
women.  Wherever  they  went,  they  car- 
ried this  spirit.  Wherever  they  taught, 
they  set  up  a  new  Mt.  Holyoke,  a  Chris- 
tian seminary.  Wherever  they  married, 
they  set  up  a  Christian  home.  And  so 
powerfully  did  the  ideal  work  through 
the  sixty  years  of  the  history  of  the 
school,  that  more  than  two  hundred  girls 
have  become  foreign  missionaries. 

And  what  Thomas  Arnold  and  Mary 
Lyon  did,  thousands  of  teachers  in  all 
spheres  of  influence,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  college,  are  doing  to-day. 

We  hear  sometimes,  from  lips  of  ignor- 
ance, a  charge  of  moral  failure  against 
the  public  schools.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  the  public  school  teach- 
ers are  doing  more  to  help  in  forming 
ideals  of  worthy  lives  than  all  other 
agencies  combined. 

This,  too,  I  take  it,  is  the  exalted  mis- 
sion of  the  church:  by  all  its  services 
and  all  its  ordinances,  by  all  its  orders 
and  all  its  offices,  in  all  its  individual 
and  collective  life,   to  hold  before  the 
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world,  and  especially  before  the  children 
and  youth,  the  divine  life  as  the  ideal 
life,  that  life  of  which  all  noble  and 
virtuous  and  self-sacrificing  human  lives 
are  but  faint  reflections;  that  life  whidi 
has  been  the  supreme  moral  force  in  all 
human  history  for  two  thousand  years. 
The  ideal  of  that  life  has  moulded  the 
character  of  the  world's  worthies,  and 
prompted  their  activities.  Through 
them,  it  has  reclaimed  .wildernesses,  civ- 
ilized savages,  abolished  slavery,  sancti- 
fied homes,  founded  schools,  built  hos- 
pitals, dignified  childhood  and  woman- 
hood and  manhood. 

It  has  been  the  impelling  force  in  all 
great  lives.  It  made  Francis  D'Assisi 
devoted,  and  Savonarola  strong,  and 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  great.  It  trans- 
formed alike  Luther  and  Loyola.  It  sent 
Xavier  to  the  far  East,  and  Livingstone 
to  the  Dark  Continent,  and  John  Howard 
to  the  prisons  of  Europe,  and  Clara  Bar- 
ton to  the  perishing  in  Armenia  and 
Cuba;  and  from  their  comfortable  homes 
in  rural  England  it  brought  to  the  barren 
and  inhospitable  shores  of  the  new  world 
the  men  and  women  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  institutions  we  are  trying  to 
pen)etuate. 

They  can  only  be  perpetuated  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  founded.  The 
same  qualities  of  character,  made  more 
brilliant  by  added  centuries  of  triumph, 
must  be  wrought  into  the  ideal  of  the 
generations  who  will  inherit  the  twentieth 
century  problems. 

The  physical  problems  give  us  no 
solicitude.  Mathematics  and  mechanics 
will  take  care  of  them  all.  We  can  build 
docks,  and  ships,  and  canals.  But  for 
those  other  problems  which  concern 
human  life  and  human  happiness,  those 
problems  whose  perplexing  factors  are 
human  interests  and  passions,  we  need 
something  else.  Only  when  the  mighty 
forces  that  make  for  education,  the  home, 
society,  the  school  and  the  church,  unite 
in  placing  on  the  noblest  and  most  con- 
spicuous pedestal  in  the  gallery  of 
human  virtues  the  divine  ideal  of  service, 
to  the  end  that  every  man  may  be  a  Good 
Samaritan,  and  every  woman  a  Sister  of 
Mercy,  will  those  problems  be  in  a  way 
to  be  solved.  This  only  can  purify  poli- 
tics at  home,  and  guide  to  wise  and 
beneficent  issues  our  expanding  politics 
abroad;  this  only  can  allay  the  warring 
passions  of  employers  and  employed, 
and  make  the  opulent  and  vagrant  co- 


operative: this  only  can  sweeten  city  life, 
now  cursed  with  the  tenement  house,  the 
sweat-shop,  and  the  slum. 

The  thought  I  am  trying  to  present  is 
not  merely  a  sentiment  bom  of  the  school 
and  the  church;  it  is  emphasized  by  the 
most  advanced  conclusions  of  modem 
science.  Looking  back  along  the  line  by 
which  man  has  come  to  his  present 
estate,  biologists  tell  us  that  progress  has 
always  been  conditioned  on  conformity  to 
environment.  As  physical  conditions 
changed,  those  forms  of  life  survived 
which  changed  to  fit  them.  The  ever- 
changing  environment  demanded  more 
and  more  complexity  of  structure,  more 
and  more  differentiation  of  function,  and 
so  advance  was  made  £rom  amoeba  up 
through  worm  and  vertebra  to  man,  al- 
ways by  the  inward  impulse  responding 
to  the  outward  needs.  So  man  himself 
has  grown:  the  inward  impulse  no  longer 
a  blind,  unconscious  reaching  after  some- 
thing to  be  physically  felt,  but  a  con- 
scious effort  to  adapt  himself  to  an  en- 
vironment in  which  mind  was  supreme. 

As  the  centuries  have  come  and  gone, 
the  social  environment  has  become  more 
and  more  complex,  demanding  ever 
higher  mental  and  moral  attributes.  ^Kn 
ever-widening  horizon  has  called  for  an 
ever-keener  and  more  far-sighted  vision; 
an  ever-closening  contact  has  demanded 
an  ever-deepening  sympathy. 

But  the  law  of  evolution  contains  no 
guarantee  of  universal  advance.  Arrest, 
retrogression,  disappearance  are  as  legiti- 
mate and  as  frequent  as  progress.  Every 
step  in  the  ascent  of  man  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  descent  of  men.  Herein  we 
see  the  possibility  of  our  failure  as  well  as 
of  our  success.  So  far  as  the  co-operative 
forces  succeed  in  helping  any  child  or 
youth  to  fashion  a  self-ideal  which  shall 
fit  the  new  and  larger  and  more  inexor- 
able social  demands,  so  far  have  we  fitted 
him  to  survive,  and  we  have  brought  into 
a  little  clearer  vision  that  far-off  divine 
event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


**I/ong  I  followed  happy  guides, 
I  could  never  reach  tneir  sides, 
.   .    .  No  speed  of  mine  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails. 
On  and  away  their  hasting  feet 
Make  the  morning  proud  and  sweet; 
Flowers  thejr  strew — I  catch  the  scent; 
Or  tone  of  silver  instrument 
Leaves  on  the  wind  melodious  trace; 
Yet  I  could  never  see  their  face." 
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CALIFORNIA  HARVESTS. 
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[0  one  who  visits  California  for  the 
first  time  in  midsummer  fails  to  find 
the  varied  harvests  of  that  season  most 
Interesting,  and  no  part  of  California 
affords  a  wider  variety  of  ripening  pro- 
ducts at  that  time  than  does  the  region 
near  Los  Angeles.  For  this  reason  then, 
as  well  as  for  very  many  others,  the  vis- 
itors who  attend  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Los  Angeles  in  July 
next,  may  consider  the  location  of  this 
year's  annual  meeting  most  fortunate. 

The  apricot  is  the  first  of  the  stone 
fruits  to  ripen,  and  the  early  part  of  July 
will  find  scores  of  the  orchards  heavily 
laden  with  ripening  fruit,  of  many  vari- 
eties of  apricots  of  various  shapes,  colors 
and  flavors.  This  fruit,  too,  is  one  that 
is  so  delicate  when  fully  ripe  that  it  defies 
transportation  across  the  mountains  to 
Eastern  markets,  and  its  delicious  quality 
is  not  developed  until  fully  ripe.  The 
preparation  of  this  fruit  for  market,  by 
drying  and  packing,  or  by  canning,  is 
something  full  of  interest  to  one  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time.  The  throng  of 
expert  cutters,  the  drying  yard,  carefully 
planned  to  reduce  motion  to  the  least  pos- 
sible limit,  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  in 
its  various  stages  of  preparation,  the  in- 
genious machines  for  grading  the  fruit, 
both  fresh  and  dried,  all  these  make  the 
scene  one  of  exceeding  interest  to  an 
Eastern  visitor. 

The  apricot  is  followed  closely  by  the 
peach  harvest,  most  orchards  being  so 
planned  as  to  have  varieties  that  ripen 
successively  through  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September  and  October.  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  Japan  plums,  too,  add  to 
the  ripe  fruits  available,  together  with 
the  jub-tropical  loquat,  the  lime,  late 
oranges,  and  the  ever-bearing  lemon. 
All  of  the  berries  grown  anywhere  are 
ripening  in  midsummer  here,  except  the 
cranberry,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  growing  in 
California. 

In  August,  too.  grapes  in  bewildering 
variety  begin  to  ripen,  and  those  who 
have  never  eaten  the  California  grape 
fresh  frdm  the  vines  have  a  delight  in 
store  for  them  which  is  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded.  The  finest  flavored  varieties 
are  too  tender  to  be  handled  much  or 
carried  far  except  when  too  unripe  to  be 
very  desirable.  The  process  of  picking, 
curing  and  packing  raisins  is  a  most  in- 


teresting one,  involving  a  high  degree  of 
organization  and  many  ingenious  devices. 
The  wine-making  industry,  too,  is  con- 
nected in  a  very  important  way  with 
grape-growing  in  California,  and  there 
are  many  large  wineries  readily  accessi- 
ible  to  the  summer  tourist.  Numerous 
canneries  are  in  operation  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  and  will  be  found 
most  interesting  in  many  ways.  The 
sugar  beet  harvest  begins  in  August  and 
the  whole  subject  of  the  sugar  production 
can  be  studied,  from  the  beet  in  the  field 
to  the  sugar  in  the  sack.  Three  great 
factories  in  Southern  California  will  be  in 
full  operation,  employing  an  army  of  men. 

The  harvest  of  grain,  barley  and  wheat 
presents  some  features  peculiar  to  the 
Pacific  Coast;  the  long  dry  summer  mak- 
ing possible  a  method  of  harvesting 
which  can  be  employed  nowhere  else. 
There  are  a  great  many  harvesting  ma- 
chines drawn  by  traction  engines,  or  by 
forty  or  more  horses,  cutting  from  twenty- 
four  to  fifty  feet  in  width— in  one  opera- 
tion cutting,  threshing  and  sacking  the 
grain,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  and  marketed 
in  a  single  day. 

The  almond  harvest  is  begun  also  in 
August,  and  is  of  interest,  as  California 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
this  crop  is  grown. 

Starting  at  Los  Angeles  one  would  find 
the  Lamanda  Fruit  Association  curing 
apricots  a  few  miles  east  of  Pasadena. 
Close  by,  and  easily  accessible,  is  the 
great  wine  vineyard  and  winery  at  San 
Gabriel,  near  the  "Old  Mission.'' 
Twenty  miles  further  on  would  place  us 
at  the  raisin  vineyards  of  Cucamonga. 
Lemon  packing  would  be  found  near  by 
at  Ontario;  orange  shipping  at  Riverside; 
the  vast  acreage  of  sugar  beets  and  the 
great  factory  at  Chino;  the  peach  and 
prune  harvest  in  full  blast  at  Pomona; 
the  walnut  groves  at  Santa  Ana,  and  the 
large  canning  factory  at  Los  Angeles. 
All  of  this  could  be  seen  in  a  single  trip 
around  the  kite- shaped  track  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Riverside  and  return. 

The  great  Harvester  machines  can  be 
seen  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  twenty 
miles  from  the  city,  and  forty  miles  fur- 
ther north  are  the  vast  almond  orchards 
of  Antelope  Valley— the  largest  area 
planted  to  almonds  anywhere  in  the 
world.  On  the  way  to  San  Francisco  are 
the  vast  raisin  vineyards  at  Fresno,  with 
the  great  packing  houses  and  raisin  seed- 
ing plants  and  the  army  of  Chinese  em- 
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ployed  in  various  waye  in  connection 
with  this  industry.  Probably  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  can  be  seen  in  a  single 
trip  so  great  a  variety  of  fruit  products 
and  phases  of  the  fruit  industry. 


ANGLO-SAXON  PREFERRED. 


SOME  5,000  of  the  Russian  Quakers,  or 
Doukhobors,  as  they  are  called  there, 
who  are  emigrating  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  have  arrived  in  this  country. 
These  Doukhobors  were  greeted  by  a 
party  of  their  representatives  in  America, 
notably  Russian  Prince  Hilkoff  and 
Messrs.  Elkinton  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Gildey  of  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts.  At 
the  sight  of  the  prince,  the  people  on  the 
crowded  decks,  coming  to  their  new 
western  home  in  search  of  the  same 
freedom  as  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  broke 
into  a  hymn.  There  are  many  pictur- 
esque and  interesting  characters  in  the 
crowd.  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  was  the  father 
of  the  immigration  plan,  and  these  people 
are  called  "Tolstoi's  Pets.'* 

Prince  HilkofiF  was  interviewed  by  a 
correspondent.  He  said  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  offered  free  transportation 
to  the  Doukhobors  to  settle  in  a  French 
colony.  The  offer  was  declined,  as  the 
people  preferred  to  settle  in  Anglo-Saxon 
dominions,  where  they  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  conscription.  When  the  ship 
came  to  an  anchorage  in  the  spacious 
waters  of  Halifax  harbor,  the  Doukho- 
bors gazed  with  interest  at  their  sur- 
roundings. They  were  mainly  undemon- 
strative and  stolid  in  appearance.  They 
seemed  comfortable  and  showed  some 
pleasure  at  their  safe  arrival.  The  im- 
migrants wear  skin  garments  and  caps. 

Mr.  Elkinton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other 
Quakers  who  received  them  wore  the 
broad-brimmed  hats  peculiar  to  their  sect. 
The  latter  wept  with  emotion,  and  as 
their  boat  approached  the  side  of  the  big 
steamer  they  called  to  the  people  leaning 
over  the  rail,  **  Welcome,  Doukhobors! " 
At  the  head  of  the  gangway  the  scene 
was  affecting.  The  immigrants  recog- 
nized Prince  Hilkoff  and  crowded 
around  him,  all  eager  to  hear  him  speak 
and  to  kiss  him.  The  striking  feature 
was  the  psalm  chanting  and  the  solemn 
service,  the  former  commenced  by  the 
passengers  themselves  as  the  ship  slowly 
came  to  anchor.  The  singing  was  strong 
in    volume    and    remarkably    plaintive. 


The  burden  of  the  chant  as  translated 
from  Russian  by  Prince  Hilkoff  was: 
*'God  is  with  us.  He  has  brought  us 
through." 

Few  of  the  Doukhobors  can  speak 
English,  and  a  large  proportion  cannot 
read  or  write,  owing  to  the  lack  of  early 
advantages.  They  are  a  clean  and 
healthy-looking  body  of  people. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


BY  WM.  H.  HANBY. 


GET  some  books  into  your  school.  The 
children  are  starving  for  something  to 
read.  **You  can't?"  Then  you  are 
either  indifierent,  lazy  or  stupid,  possibly 
all  three.  I  have  never  seen  an  energetic 
teacher  fail  to  get  some  books  into  the  li- 
brary when  she  made  the  attempt.  *  *  My 
students  care  little  for  reading  ;  I  do  not 
believe  they  would  read  if  they  had 
books." 

Yes,  they  will,  if  you  get  books  of  the 
right  kind.  No  wonder  they  take  little 
interest  in  reading.  What  have  they  to 
read?  At  first  thsy  must  be  taught  to 
read.  Give  them  books  which  will  hold 
even  a  ten-year-old  boy  to  the  very  last 
page.  If  your  library  is  filled  with  dry 
essays,  dryer  histories,  or  such  works  as 
Browning  or  Carlyle,  you  can't  expect 
them  to  be  interested  in  reading. 

Reading  is  the  better  half  of  an  educa- 
tion. It  gives  what  text-books  can  never 
give,  a  knowledge  of  people  and  their  liv- 
ing. It  is  from  books  that  we  learn  of 
the  drama  and  farce  of  human  life.  We 
see  in  their  pages  the  actors  of  the  world 
who  have  come  onto  the  stage  since  the 
curtain  was  first  raised  at  the  gate  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  until  to-day.  We  hear 
between  their  lids  the  music  of  the  cen- 
turies gone,  and  its  echo  in  the  present. 
We  feel  there  the  throb  of  human  life  that 
has  been,  and  is,  and  is  to  be.  Reading 
makes  men  fair  in  judgment,  broad  in 
conception,  and  strong  in  execution. 

The  man  who  has  studied  much,  but 
read  little,  is  always  pedantic  and  narrow. 
No  boy  or  girl  can  hope  to  be  a  full-grown 
mrn  or  woman  without  a  good  course  of 
general  reading.  They  must  have  a  well 
directed  taste  for  literature.  They  cannot 
acquire  this  taste  without  books. 

Few  homes  have  a  suflScient  variety  of 
literature  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
growing  child.     Not  many  parents  feel 
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able  or  willing  to  purchase  such  books. 
But  a  whole  district  can.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  district  to  vote  funds  for 
such  purpose,  but  they  do  not.  Then  the 
teacher  must  raise  the  funds.  Go  at  it  at 
once.  Go  at  it  with  a  vim.  All  you 
need  is  a  well-directed  effort.  Talk  to 
your  students,  your  patrons,  everybody, 
about  a  library.  Talk  until  they  begin 
to  feel  that  life  isn't  worth  living  without 
some  books.  Then  when  the  interest  is 
aroused,  raise  some  money.  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  this,  and  a  few  ways 
not  to  do  it.  If  you  are  in  town,  a  sub- 
scription list  headed  with  your  own  name 
and  a  dollar,  presented  to  the  business 
men  in  the  right  way,  will  usually  secure 
a  like  contribution  from  many  of  them. 

If  you  are  in  the  country,  have  a  box 
supper.  Get  all  the  girls  to  bring  supper 
in  boxes.  Sell  these  to  the  boys  for  25 
cents.  You  will  hardly  fail  to  raise  five 
dollars.  Five  dollars  will  buy  twenty  good 
cloth-bound  books.  Even  two  dollars  is 
a  start.  Arrange  a  first  rate  entertain- 
ment—Thanksgiving, Christmas,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  or  any  other  time. 
Charge  ten  or  fifteen  cents  admission. 
Charge  each  of  your  students  five  cents. 
If  you  do  not,  they  will  fill  the  house  and 
your  receipts  will  be  light  enough.  Or  if 
you  have  some  bright  boys  and  girls,  get 
up  a  good  play.  Everybody  enjoys  a 
p;ood  play.  Drill  on  it  until  you  can  act 
It  well.  Have  some  bills  struck  and 
charge  25  cents  admission.  Sell  tickets 
in  advance,  so  that  if  the  night's  bad 
they  will  come  any  way.  We  raised  $85 
on  two  plays  last  winter.  You  might 
get  donations  and  have  a  supper,  charg- 
ing so  much  for  each  plate. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  get  a  dollar  send  it 
at  once  for  books.  Do  not  wait  to  get 
more.  Or  if  you  are  in  a  country  school 
do  not  invest  it  all  in  a  **big  dictionary," 
or  a  globe,  or  a  map,  or  anything  else 
which  your  students  will  not  generally 
use.  Buy  books— books  for  all  of  them 
— something  the  first  reader  class  can 
read.  Something  that  will  interest  your 
prospective  president,  who  is  in  algebra. 

If  you  have  no  library  and  want  to 
start  one  and  are  without  experience,  let 
me  give  you  a  little  good  advice ;  ad- 
vice I  know  to  be  good,  because  I've 
tried  it.  Not  only  that,  but  I  have  made 
the  subject  of  what  the  different  grades 
should  read  a  matter  of  constant  study 
and  experiment. 

After  you  have  raised  your  money,  the 


first  thing  you  want  is  a  book-case.  If 
you  have  funds  to  spare,  hire  a  carpenter 
to  make  one.  If  you  haven't  and  are  a 
man,  make  it  yourself.  If  you  are  of 
that  sex  which  cannot  hit  the  right  nail, 
get  your  brother  or  some  other  girl's 
brother  to  make  it  for  you. 

Next  you  want  a  cheap  blank  book. 
Write  the  library  rules  on  the  first  page. 
On  the  next  write  the  name  and  number 
of  each  book  you  buy.  Letter  the  pages 
from  A  to  Z.  Enter  the  names  of  your 
students  under  the  proper  letter.  When 
one  wants  to  borrow  a  book,  turn  to  his 
name,  and  enter  the  date  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  book  opposite.  When  the  book 
is  returned  make  a  little  check  mark  by 
the  number.  If  the  book  is  lost  or  in- 
jured, require  full  payment.  If  the  stu- 
dent refuses  to  comply,  strike  his  name 
from  the  list. 

In  selecting  your  books,  get  books  that 
will  be  read.  It  may  be  your  students 
can't  read  the  best  books  you  could  get. 
Then  get  the  best  books  your  students 
will  read.  Because  a  thing  is  good  is  no 
assurance  it  ¥rill  do  Jimmie  or  Mary 
good.  Because  a  boy  ought  to  read  a 
thing  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  do  it. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  fiction.  The  word 
"novel"  or  "story"  sounds  as  terrible 
to  some  people  as  *  *  mad-dog  "or  *  *  small- 
pox." Fiction  is  the  natural  literature 
of  children.  Fiction  and  poetry  consti- 
tute nine-tenths  of  all  the  truly  great  and 
good  there  is  in  our  literature.  Of  course 
we  do  not  refer  to  the  sapless  bog-plant 
of  the  sensational  novel.  We  do  not 
class  sickly  passion  picture  trash,  de- 
scriptions of  monstrosities,  rich  uncles 
dying  in  India,  lords  marrying  peasant 
girls,  and  such  other  rot,  as  literature. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  stuff  on  the 
market.  Shun  it  as  you  would  a  nest  of 
hornets.  But  it  isn't  the  boy  or  girl  wha 
has  been  given  "Crusoe,"  "Arabian 
Nights/'  "Esop's  Fables,"  "Treasure 
Island,"  "Tom  Brown,"  stories  from 
Hawthorne,  and  Dickens,  and  Scott,  who 
waste  their  precious  time  and  nerve  en- 
ergy on  the  sickly  dregs  of  modem  trash. 

Buy  plenty  of  clean  stories,  some 
poetry,  Longfellow  and  Bryant,  instead 
of  Milton  and  Browning.  Get  some  ani- 
mal stories,  some  history  stories,  and  a 
few  well-written  biographies.  In  select- 
ing biography  remember  the  "Life  of 
Daniel  Boone"  is  far  better  than  that  of 
"Napoleon,"  and  "Huck  Finn,"  beats 
"  Plutarch's  Lives,"  for  boys. 
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Do  not  buy  ready-made  libraries.  They 
are  always  too  high,  and  do  not  usually 
suit  one's  needs.  Select  books  especially 
suited  to  your  needs.  Good  cloth  bound 
books,  standard  authors,  can  be  had  for  15 
cents.  Excellent  ones  for  25  cents.  In- 
vite your  students  and  patrons  to  donate 
books.  Enter  the  name  of  the  donor  in 
the  book  given,  also  in  your  library  book. 
In  this  way  you  may  get  a  number  of 
harmless  books,  a  few  of  which  will  do  to 
read.  Any  way,  they  make  your  library 
look  larger.  The  larger  your  library  the 
more  interest  the  people  will  take  in  it. 
Everybody  likes  to  help  push  a  success- 
ful enterprise. 

As  stated  before,  there  are  some  ways 
not  to  raise  money.  Among  the  most 
common  of  these  are  "Voting  on  the 
prettiest  girl,**  or  the  **  ugliest  man,*' 
selling  chances  on  a  cake  or  an  album. 
These  and  all  other  such  devices  are  lot- 
teries pure  and  simple,  and  any  school  or 
church  which  resorts  to  such  means  of 
raising  money  should  be  prosecuted  as 
other  gamblers  are. 

Now  it  is  true  that  this  getting  a 
library  will  require  much  time  and  labor. 
You  may  even  meet  with  opposition. 
"When  you  want  to  charge  ten  cents  ad- 
mission to  your  entertainment,  some  fel- 
low may  say,  "  It*s  a  sight  a  feller  has  to 
pay  to  get  in  his  own  school-house.**  If 
there  is  such  a  fellow  tell  him,  as  the 
writer  once  did,  that  he  is  a  fool.  If  he 
doesn't  hit  you,  he  may  become  your  best 
friend. 

No  matter  what  the  cost  in  labor,  or 
time,  or  trouble,  do  it  any  way.  Work  as 
you  would  to  furnish  food  for  starving 
children.  It's  a  work  of  charity.  Our 
boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, narrow  and  weak,  for  the  want  of 
some  good  books  which  cost  only  a  few 
cents.  It  is  a  burning  disgrace  that 
every  school  in  the  state  hasn*t  some 
kind  of  library.  With  little  but  husks  to 
eat  and  little  but  sounding  brass  and  tink- 
ling cymbals  to  listen  to,  it  is  no  wonder 
so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  quit  school 
and  home  to  seek  variety  and  entertain- 
ment even  at  the  cost  of  health  and  life. 
Get  books.  Begin  a  library.  Some  day 
somebody  will  thank  you.  Recently  I 
purchased  ten  of  the  Little  Pansy  books 
for  the  students  in  the  intermediate  grades 
of  my  school.  In  five  days  there  were 
forty-seven  calls  for  those  books.  Each 
boy  and  girl  who  reads  one  is  more  my 
friend  than  before.     It  pays  in  every  way 


to  feed  the  children  well.  Work,  work 
without  thought  of  reward.  If  no  one 
ever  pays  you,  or  thanks  you  even,  yet 
you  have  a  great  reward.  The  reward  is 
in  the  doing. — Missouri  School  Journal. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING.* 


BY  C.  E.  EHINGER. 


IN  the  following  remarks  concerning  physi- 
cal training,  I  shall  advance  and  briefly 
attempt  to  maintain  the  proposition  that 
the  physical  training  of  the  child  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum; 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands 
that  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  be 
given  as  early,  careful  and  persistent  educa- 
tional attention  as  the  mental.  The  limits 
of  the  paper  necessarily  preclude  minute  de- 
tails or  anything  approaching  specific  plans; 
only  a  general  consideration  of  the  subject 
can  be  attempted. 

The  chief  problems  of  school  life  are  physi- 
cal problems.  The  teacher  is  dealing  with 
the  mind  and  the  body  of  the  child.  The 
question  of  how  much  and  what  shall  be 
taught,  the  order  of  studies,  leneth  of  school 
hours,  age  at  which  school  life  shall  com- 
mence, and  scores  of  similar  ones,  are  pri- 
marily physical  problems.  The  answers 
must  depend  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  physical  organism  and  capabilities  of 
the  diifd. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  primary 
school  education  is  the  foundation  of  national 
character.  I  should  like  to  add  that.while  all 
education  is  mainly  a  physical  process,  pri- 
mary education  is  almost  whollv  a  physical 
one.  The  infant  and  the  child  learn  by 
physical  observation  and  experience  rather 
than  by  intellectual. 

The  phrase,  '*  Nothing  in  the  intellect  not 
first  in  the  senses,''  is  not  an  idle  dictum, 
though  uttered  lon^  before  the  science  of 
psychology  or  physioloey  was  born.  The 
great  truth  which  teachers  must  learn  is 
that  thought  and  action  are  inseparable,  and 
that  thinking  is  not  merely  a  brain  process, 
but  a  general  bodil}*^  process  as  well;  that 
balanc^,  orderly  and  vi^rous  thinking  can 
only  result  from  balanced,  orderly  and  vigor- 
ous bodily  processes;  that  is,  from  a  healthy 
organism .  To  be  sure  this  is  a  very  old  truth, 
and  the  books  are  overflowing  with  plati- 
tudes concerning  **  the  healthy  mind  in  the 
healthy  body."  But  in  the  main,  school 
methocls  have  been  untouched  by  such 
thoughts,  and  the  physical  needs  of  the 
chila  are  not  seriously  considered  by  the 
educator. 

Listen  to  what  the  advanced  type  of  the 
modem  educator  has  to  say  concerning  this 

♦Read  by  Dr,  C.  E.  Ehinger  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania  State  Association  of  School  Directors 
at  Harrisburg,  March  i,  1899. 
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aspect  of  education.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says : 
**  I  plead  strongly  for  physical  education  on 
the  ground  of  good  morals.  *  *  *  The  child 
should  think  on  the  basis  of  the  most  per- 
fect human  tissue  that  digestive  apparatus 
can  produce;  but  when  you  see  flabby 
muscles,  and  bad  complexion,  and  other 
signs  of  dyspepsia  or  imperfect  nutrition,  it 
is  certain  to  affect  the  thought.*' 

Nature  indicates  the  method  and  the  order 
by  implanting  in  the  child  that  instinctive 
desire  and  imperative  demand  for  almost 
ceaseless  activity,  and  by  lavishing  on  the 
youn^  that  excess  of  the  emotional  and 
imaginative  faculties  which  necessitate  a 
constant  doing. 

The  child  is  first  a  youn^  animal,  hence 
physical  action  and  physical  control  are 
necessary  pre-conditions  of  all  more  devel- 
oped forms  of  action  and  control.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
physical  is  relatively  more  important  than 
the  mental  training,  but  being  prior  in  the 
<»-der  of  development  it  demands  the  first 
consideration. 

Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  modem  edu- 
cational methods  stands  out  more  promi- 
nently than  that  the  child  must  be  considered 
as  a  unit,  and  not  merely  as  an  assemblage 
of  faculties  to  be  treated  singly  and  in  a 
mechanical  order.  All  mental  processes 
have  a  nutritive  background.  The  quality 
of  thought  is  so  largefy  conditioned  oy  the 
character  of  the  bodily  ti.ssues  that  the 
rational  educator  must  ever  consider  the 
question  of  mental  stamina  and  physical 
vigor  as  inseparable. 

The  school  takes  charge  of  the  child  at  a 
most  critical  age,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  during  a  period  of  years  exercises 
control  over  its  actions.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance  that  this 
control  shall  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
do  violence  to  the  child's  growth  and  physi- 
cal development. 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  what  a  wonder- 
ful transformation  in  the  child's  life  the  first 
school  days  bring  about;  what  the  hours  of 
enforced  quiet  and  strict  attention  in  a  close 
and  vitiated  atmosphere  mean  to  the  rest- 
less and  immature  little  creature?  What 
wonderful  control  is  demanded  from  the  un- 
finished organism  whose  every  tissue  and 
breath  cries  out  against  every  species  of 
formal  restraint? 

No  single  thing  so  characterizes  child  life 
as  activity;  ceaseless,  superabundant  and 
varied  movement  is  the  very  comer-stone  of 
the  child's  existence.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  perpetual  motion  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  actions  of  the  healthy  child 
during  its  working  hours.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  learning  is  now  inverted;  almost 
every  method  of  free  rational  acquisition  is 
transformedinto  stiff  con  ventional  processes, 
which  are  largely  meaningless  and  mostly 
distasteful  to  the  child  mind. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  school 
directors  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  fact  that 


the  child  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
adult  in  small,  that  he  is  not  simply  a  little 
man  or  woman.  The  difierence  between  the 
infant  and  the  adult  is  not  merely  one  of 
size,  but  more  in  character  of  structure, 
form,  proportion  and  chemical  composition. 

Oppenheim  in  his  recent  work  on  **  The 
Development  of  the  Child,"  in  discussing 
the  facts  in  the  comparative  development  of 
the  child,  says:  We  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  upon  a  child  as  a  man  in  small, 
and  of  looking  upon  a  man  as  a  child  some- 
what strengthened,  with  greater  experience 
and  knowledge.  Outside  of  these  factors  of 
experience,  knowledge  and  strength,  the 
child  and  man  seem  practically  the  same. 

So  true  is  this  observation  that  society 
founds  its  judgments  accordingly,  prescribes 
methods  of  education,  of  social  ana  domestic 
care  accordingly;  it  sees  almost  no  dififer- 
ence  outside  of  these  adventitious  ones  be- 
tween them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would 
be  hard. to  find  many  salient  factors,  beyond 
the  most  fundamental  laws,  in  which  the 
infant  and  the  adult  exactly  resemble  eacli 
other. 

We  are  reminded  that  during  the  whole 
growth  period  there  are  numberless  factors 
of  variation  and  irregularity  which  at  times 
are  so  striking  as  to  amount  not  merely  to 
differences  of  degree  but  almost  to  differences 
of  kind.  The  periods  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood are  times  of  preparation,  the  organism 
is  unstable,  incomplete,  **  unripe,"  and 
possesses  no  fixed  type  as  in  the  adult. 
Another  writer  expresses  this  difference  by 
saying  that  the  child  is  organized  for  gro^vth 
while  the  adult  is  organized  for  activity. 
Oppenheim  believes,  contrary  to  the  popular 
conception,  that  ''The  period  of  chilcfliood 
involves  proportionally  more  work,  excite- 
ment and  strain  than  any  other  part  of  life." 

Yes,  the  child  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
activity,  and  as  James  L.  Hughes  well  says: 
**It  loves  activity  because  it  gives  life;  it 
hates  passivity  because  it  leads  to  death. 
The  ability  to  suppress  movements  or  to 
centre  the  powers  of  attention  are  not  yet 
developed,  oecause  it  is  only  by  the  incessant 
chanj^e  of  activity  both  of  mind  and  body 
that  it  can  receive  and  register  the  myriads 
of  impressions  that  are  necessary  to  xound 
out  its  young  life.  The  two  things  which  i 
above  all  others  ar^  demanded  by  formal 
school  methods  are  almost  absolute  bbdily 
quiet  and  a  state  of  close  if  not  almost  fixed 
attention ;  the  vetr  things  which  are  incom- 
patible with  child  life. 

Permit  me  for  a  moment  to  remind  you  of 
the  charactistics  of  what  we  call  voluntary 
attention;  that  indispensable  necessity  to 
all  formal  education.  Ribot,  in  his  admir^ 
able  work  on  **  The  Psychology  of  Atten- 
tion," says  :  Attention  under  its  two  forms 
(spontaneous  and  voluntary),  is  no  indeter- 
minate activity,  no  **  pure  act "  of  the  mind 
acting  in  ways  mvsterious  and  incompre- 
hensible. Its  mecnanism  is  essentially  a 
motor  mechanism,  that  is,  it  acts  always 
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upon  muscles  and  through  muscles.  Chiefly 
in  the  form  of  an  inhibition ;  and  we  might 
take  for  a  motto  of  this  study  that  phrase 
of  Maudsley's  **  He  who  is  incapable  of  con- 
trolling his  muscles  is  incapable  of  atten- 
tion.'' Attention  under  both  its  forms  is 
an  exceptional,  abnormal  state  which  can- 
not endure  for  any  length  of  time,  because 
it  contradicts  the  fundamental  condition  of 
psychic  life— change. 

Yet  in  school  we  demand  of  the  child  in 
a  hi^h  degree  these  two  requirements  which 
are  inimical  to  its  mental  and  muscular 
well-beinfi^.  Too  often,  alas!  the  bodily 
quiet  and  mental  fixation  expected  of  the 
child  is  such  as  would  sorely  try  the  matured 
adult.  I  allude  to  these  facts  to  remind  you 
that  school  life  at  its  very  best  is  an  exceed- 
ingly artificial,  not  to  say  perplexing,  state 
of  afifairs  to  the  growing  cnild;  that  it  in- 
volves a  far  greater  strain  and  risk  to  physi- 
cal growth  and  development  than  we  are 
wont  to  admit. 

Now,  three  important  thoughts  present 
themselves  from  a  consideration  of  tne  fore- 
going: 

1.  Are  we  not  often,  if  not  usually,  doing 
violence  to  our  children  by  so  vigorously 
pursuing  the  conventional  school  methods  P 

2.  Should  not  some  means  be  taken  to 
counteract  the  physical  defects  which  school 
life  almost  certainly  engenders  ? 

3.  Are  we  utilizing  or  turning  to  good  ac- 
count in  our  educational  methods  this  uni- 
versal tendency  of  the  child  to  activity  ? 

In  answering  the  first  question  affirma- 
tively, I  do  not  wish  to  be  classed  with  the 
already  too  numerous  and  h^rsterical  alarm- 
ist, who  vehemently  decries  all  school 
methods,  and  lays  at  the  door  of  the  school 
many  defects  in  child  training  which  prop- 
erly are  not  in  the  remotest  degree  traceable 
to  such  a  cause.  I  fully  believe  that  not  a 
little  of  the  censure  of  the  school,  if  rightly 
placed,  must  be  attributed  to  weak  and 
vicious  home  training,  and  faulty  social 
ideals  and  customs.  But  as  we  are  not  now 
consideriufi^  home  training  or  social  short- 
comings, mese  need  not  here  be  alluded  to. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  of  the  most 
competent  medical  and  pedagogic  author- 
ities, both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  unite 
in  condemning  many  of  our  school  methods 
.on  the  score  of  their  injuring  the  health  of 
the  child,  and  falling  far  short  of  their  aim 
to  most  rapidly  cultivate  the  mind. 

A  word  as  to  the  school  hours  required, 
especially  of  our  primary  and  grammar 
pupils.  It  has  repeatedly  been  demon- 
strated that  the  so-called  ** half-time**  stu- 
dents make  quite  as  much  process  as  the 
'* full-time*'  children,  and  manifest  far  less 
evidence  of  school  fatigue  and  strain. 

Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish sanitarians,  from  long  and  intelligent 
study  of  health  problems,  and  especially  of 
those  relating  to  school  life,  has  much  to 
say  concerning  this  matter.  Allow  me  to 
make  a  few  quotations  from  his  reports : 


'*The  preponderant  testimony  which  has 
been  received  in  the  course  of  some  inquir- 
ies into  educational  subjects  is  that  with 
children  of  about  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven, 
or  a  little  more,  the  capacity  of  bright  vol- 
untary attention,  which  is  the  only  profit- 
able attention,  is  exhausted  by  four  varied 
lessons  in  subjects  and  exercises  requiring 
mental  effort  of  half  an  hour  each  in  the 
forenoon,  even  with  intervals  of  reliel.  After 
the  mid- day  meal  the  capacity  of  voluntary 
attention  is  generally  reduced  by  one-half, 
and  not  more  than  two  half-hour  lessons 
requiring  mental  efifort  can  be  given  with 
profit." 

He  further  says:  **  I  collect  that  good  ven- 
tilation, lighting  and  warming  of  a  school- 
room will  augment  the  capacity'  of  attention 
of  the  pupils  by  at  least  one- fifth,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  children  taught  in 
school-rooms  of  the  common  construction." 
**I  also  collect  that  the  capacity  of  atten- 
tion varies  with  bodily  strength  or  weakness. 
It  is  reported  to  me  that  school  boys,  of 
nearly  tne  same  ages  and  conditions,  of  the 
same  school  rooms,  and  under  the  same 
tuition,  being  weighed  and  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  light  and  heavy,  the  at- 
tainments as  denoted  by  the  number  of 
marks  obtained,  were  found  to  be  greatest 
with  the  heaviest,  that  is  to  say  those  of 
the  greatest  health  and  bodily  strength. 

**  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  psy- 
choloeical  limits  of  the  capacity  of  attention 
and  oT  profitable  mental  labor  is  about  one- 
half  the  common  school  time  of  children, 
and  that  beyond  that  limit  instruction  is 
profitless. 

*'The  preponderant  testimony  is  that  in 
the  same  schools  where  the  half-time  factory 
pupils  are  instructed  with  full-time  day 
scholars.'  the  book  attainments  of  the  half- 
time  scholars  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
full-time  scholars,  i.  e. ,  the  three  hours  are 
as  productive  as  the  six  hours  mental  labor 
daily." 

Now  one  more  citation  and  I  am  done 
with  this  already  too  long  quotation .  *  *  When 
book  instruction  is  cpiven  under  circum- 
stances combining  bodily  with  mental  exer- 
cises, not  only  are  the  book  attainments  of 
the  half-time  scholars  proved  to  be  more 
than  equal  to  those  of  the  full-time  scholars, 
but  their  aptitudes  for  applying  them  are 
superior,  and  they  are  preferred  by  employers 
for  their  superior  alertness  and  efficiency." 

These  facts  with  reference  to  the  attain- 
ments of  ** half-time"  pupils  seem  to  have 
had  additional  confirmation  recently  in  Phil- 
adelphia, when  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  schools  necessitated  half-time  periods  in 
some  quarters. 

Francis  Warner,  M.  D.,  of  London,  who 
has  probably  made  more  examinations  of 
school-children  than  any  other  man  living, 
in  his  last  book  on  *  •  The  study  of  children, ' ' 
when  comparing  schools  in  which  physical 
training  was  given  with  those  where  no 
physical  training  was  provided,  says:    '*It 
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may  be,  therefore,  inferred  that  physical 
training  tends  to  improve  the  brain  condi- 
tions of  children,  preventing  or  removing 
disorderliness  in  motor  and  in  mental  action, 
and  promotes  healthy  activity  in  both  direc- 
tions; this  applies  not  only  to  children  per- 
fectly well  made  in  body,  but  also  in  those 
in  some  slight  degree  below  normal/* 

This  serves  to  bring  to  mind  a  fact  which 
has  been  either  unknown  or  largely  neglected 
by  educators,  namely:  That  physical  train- 
ing is  an  important  factor  in  brain  develop- 
ment, and  this  not  merely  because  it  im- 
proves the  general  health,  but  owing  to  its 
immediate  effect  upon  the  motor  centres.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Hartwells:  **  Physical 
Training  that  fails  to  develop  brain  power 
falls  short  of  its  aim.'* 

Rudolph  Virchow,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  Germairy  has  ever  produced, 
says:  **  It  is  my  belief  that  only  one-half 
of  the  school-hours  should  be  devoted  to 
study,  and  the  rest  to  physical  exercise  and 
games." 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Fitz,  of  Harvard,  in  a  paper 
on  the  **  Hygiene  of  Instruction  in  Element- 
arv  Schools, ' '  read  before  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
at  Washington  last  summer,  makes  a  simi- 
lar statement,  as  follows:  **  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  physical  training  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, we  must  agree  that  it  shoula  take 
first  rank  in  primanr  and  grammar  school 
work,  and  at  least  half  of  uie  entire  daily 
school  period  should  be  devoted  to  its  vari- 
ous phases.'' 

Dozens  of  citations  of  this  kind  could  be 
made,  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  such 
opinions  since  the  literature  of  the  day  bear- 
ing on  education  is  full  of  them. 

Our  school  curriculums  are  beins^  crowded 
more  and  more,  the  child  is  taught  a  little 
of  everything  but  that  most  important  thinp 
of  how  to  live  properly.  But  little  intelli- 
gent effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  physi- 
cal deterioration  or  maintain  the  health  of 
the  child  during  the  school  period.  The 
whole  tendency,  not  of  school  methods  only, 
but  of  modern  life  generally,  is  calculated  to 
overtax  the  nervous  energies  and  to  remove 
both  the  incentives  and  the  opportunities 
for  physical  development. 

Tne  periods  of  healthful,  free  and  unre- 
strained boyhood  and  girlhood  are  being 
sadly  reduced.  Hardly  nave  the  knicker- 
bockers and  short  dresses  been  laid  aside 
before  the  youth  or  maiden  is  ushered  into 
the  exciting  and  debilitating  mysteries  of 
society  afiairs.  This  tendency  to  subject 
our  youth  to  emotional  excitement  and  to 
expose  them  to  unnatural  and  artificial  en- 
vironments is  responsible  for  the  mental 
and  physical  instability  or  complete  break- 
down which  is  far  from  uncommon. 

The  only  remedy  for  these  all  too  preva- 
lent conditions  is  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
natural  childhood  and  youth;  to^ive  oppor- 
tunity, encouragement  and  assistance  for 


unrestrained  physical  enjoyment  and  sys- 
tematic bodily  training.  We  cannot  leave 
these  important  matters  to  mere  chance  or 
inclination.  Artificial  habits  and  modes  of 
life  make  necessary  artificial  systems  of  ex- 
ercise to  overcome  their  pernicious  effects. 
It  is  during  the  immature  and  plastic  per- 
iods of  early  school  life  that  the  question  of 
exercise  and  physical  training  assumes  the 
greatest  importance.  Nothing  but  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
child's  physical  well-being  during  the  school 
period  can  counteract  the  dwa^ng  influ- 
ences of  school  life.  Education  that  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  health  is  not  worth 
the  price. 

Nothing  but  a  rational  system  of  physical 
education  can  save  the  present  educational 
methods  from  inflicting  grave  injury  on  our 
children.  But  let  it  be  understood  once  for 
all  that  physical  training  means  more  than 
mere  development  of  muscle — important  as 
that  is— and  that  the  simple  introduction  of 
gymnastics  into  the  schools  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Physical  training  must  be  made  broad 
enough  to  include  formal  gyinnastics,  plays, 
games  and  all  forms  of  motor  training,  with 
attention  to  general  hygiene  and  dietetics. 
In  short,  the  whole  child  is  to  be  looked  after. 

The  first  step  in  this  important  matter  is 
the  introduction  into  all  schools  of  some 
system  of  gymnastics.  I  fully  recognize 
the  objections  which  must  be  overcome.  It 
will  be  urged  that  there  is  not  time;  that 
the  regular  teachers  are  not  prepared  to 
teach  it;  that  parents  do  not  desire  it,  assert- 
ing that  their  children  get  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. 

Friends,  if  there  is  not  time  for  physical 
training  we  must  make  time.  If  the  teach- 
ers are  not  prepared,  they  must  take  steps 
to  prepare  themselves..  In  the  end  no  one 
will  profit  so  much  as  the  teacher.  We  do 
not  consult  the  parents  as  to  whether  we 
shall  teach  their  children  arithmetic  or 
reading;  these  subjects  are  necessary  to  the 
child's  education — a  part  of  our  curriculum, 
and  if  the  child  comes  to  school  he  must 
take  them.  Then  why  consult  them  in  this 
matter  ?  Gym  nasties  have  been  successfully 
introduced  into  dozens  of  city,  and  many 
country  schools.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  any  apparatus  is  necessary,  or  that  ex- 
ercises cannot  be  taken  in  the  regular 
school  room.  The  teacher  will  soon  Team 
that  nothings  will  do  so  much  to  aid  disci- 

Sline  and  relieve  the  restlessness  of  the  chil- 
ren  as  some  form  of  gymnastic  exercise. 
It  comes  like  a  god-send  to  their  cramped 
limbs  and  sluggish  senses.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing exercise  that  the  school  room  can  be 
ventilated  (during  most  of  the  year)  while 
the  children  are  in  the  room,  without  danger 
of  exposing  them  to  colds. 

If  we  stop  to  think  what  a  process  of  re- 
pression we  are  continually  practicing  on 
our  pupils,  what  an  endless  series  of 
**dont's,"  **bequiet,"  **stopthat,"  *'hush.'* 
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and  so  on,  we  are  subjecting  those  restless 
little  spirits  to,  we  will  see  at  once  the  utility 
of  some  form  of  motor  expression,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  as  a  vent  for  the  sur- 
charged nerve-cells. 

One  of  the  chief  faults  of  school  life  is  the 
constant  effort  at  impression  without  afford- 
ing the  opportunity  for  a  corresponding 
means  of  expression.  Let  us  always  re- 
member that  executive  attention  or  the  at- 
tention which  involves  doing  is,  for  the 
child,  easier  and  more  cultivating  than  re- 
flective attention.  The  child  is  a  veritable 
store-house  of  energy,  and  the  surplus 
which  in  health  is  always  accumulating, 
must  somehow  be  discharged.  It  lies  largely 
with  the  parent  and  teacher  whether  it 
shall  be  in  spontaneous,  innocent  invigorat- 
ing pastimes  and  occupations,  or  in  wicked, 
wasteful,  and  vicious  ones. 

Reuben  Post  Halleck  well  reminds  us  that 
*'  That  must  not  be  called  knowledge  which 
has  no  outcome  in  action,  .  .  .  and  that  a 
perfect  idea  always  has  the  motor  element 
strongly  developed,  ...  an  idea  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  called  the  shadow  of  an  idea 
unless  it  goes  out  in  action.** 

lyct  me  quote  two  or  three  more  scattering 
sentences  from  Halleck* s  paper  on  "Some 
Contributions  of  Child-Study  to  the  Science 
of  Education,"  read  at  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at  Nash- 
ville, February,  1898.  "Rational  child  ob- 
servation, coupled  with  the  study  of  physi- 
ological psychology;,  has  emphasizea  the 
fact  that  since  activity  is  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  child,  he  should  have 
far  more  motor  training  than  is  accorded 
him  to-day.  Nature,  speaking  through  the 
child,  says  *Act;'  the  pedago^e  growls, 
*  Keep  still!  *  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
education  of  to-day  is  comparatively  of  the 
quiescent  type.**  Further:  **I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  children  can  be  taught  to  think 
naturally  in  any  other  way  except  by  move- 
ment. *  *  *  *  And  finally :  *  *  I  hope  to  live  long 
enough  into  the  next  century  to  hear  it  cry 
shame  on  any  instructor  who  tries  to  teach 
children  to  think  by  divorcing  them  from 
their  mostgpronounced  characteristic,  move- 
ment. *No  thoug^ht  without  movement,' 
will  some  day  become  the  watchword  of  the 
teacher  of  children.  * ' 

Oh!  if  we  could  only  keep  constantly  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
the  fact  that  physical  activity  is  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  child,  no  argument  would  be  required 
to  induce  them  to  introduce  the  gymnastic 
exercises  and  ^ames  into  the  schools,  and  to 
utilize  the  child's  instinctive  tendency  to 
movement  rather  than  repress  it. 

On  one  important  point  connected  with 
this  subject  I  would  like  to  put  myself  on 
record.  I  wish  to  enter  a  most  vigorous 
protest  against  the  plan  sometimes  adopted 
of  substituting  gymnastic  exercises  for  the 
customary  intermission  or  recess.  On  no 
account  should  recess  be  done  away  with 


for  gymnastics  or  any  other  reason.  Noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  the  unrestrained 
exercise  in  the  open  air;  and  much  as  I 
value  systematic  gymnastic  exercise,  if  it 
comes  to  a  question  where  one  of  these  must 
be  abolished,  I  would  vote  in  favor  of  drop- 
ping gymnastics. 

There  is  much  of  promise  in  the  tendency 
of  the  times  to  seriously  study  the  play 
activities  of  children,  and  turn  to  the  best 
account  that  strongest  of  childest  instincts. 

We  do  well  to  study  and  apply  the  in- 
spired teachings  of  the  German  master.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  what  Froebel 
meant  when  he  said:  '*  The  play  of  the  child 
contains  the  germ  of  the  wnole  life  that  is 
to  follow;  for  the  man  develops  and  mani- 
fests himself  in  play,  and  reveals  the  noblest 
aptitudes  and  the  deepest  elements  of  his 
being.  Play  is  the  highest  phase  of  child 
development— of  human  development  at  this 
period;  for  it  is  the  self- active  representation 
of  the  inner,  from  inner  necessity  and  im- 
pulse." 

We  must  learn  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  most  dominant  characteristics 
of  childhood,  and  appeal  to  the  powerful 
forces,  employ  the  ruling  emotions  of  the 
child  and  tnereby  infuse  new  life  into  our 
work;  make  learning,  as  it  should  be,  *'a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.'* 

If  the  tired  and  disheartened  teacher  could 
but  learn  the  art  of  utilizing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  motor  activities  of  the  child,  he 
would  realize  the  truth  of  Prof.  Edward 
Shaw's  assertion  that  time  would  be  econo- 
mized, broader  mental  development  would 
be  given  to  the  child,  and  discipline  would 
take  care  of  itself;  for  it  is  undirected  motor 
energy  that  produces  so  much  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  aiscipline,  and  unused  motor 
energy  that  produces  so  much  fatigue  in 
pupils  during  school  hours.  Happy  is  the 
teacher  who  Icnows  these  great  truths,  and 
thrice  happy  he  who  still  retains  a  modicum 
of  that  God-given  play  instinct,  that  he  may 
by  this  magic  key  open  the  way  to  the  child's 
heart  and  mind. 

I  know  full  well  that  many  of  my  hearers 
have  been  smiling  at  what  may  seem  to  them 
glittering  generalities,  and  Utopian  ideas. 
They  are,  however,  the  result  of  some  years 
of  study  and  teaching  along  these  lines. 
And  if  they  are  not  the  usual  reasons  in 
favor  of  making  physical  training  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  school  work,  they  never- 
theless are  the  convictions  of  one  who  holds 
this  matter  very  near  to  his  heart. 


Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  ^iven; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  it 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o*er  us. 
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THE  GREATEST  THING  IN  THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY  ANNA  RAUDNITZKY. 


ONCE  Upon  a  time,  now  long  ago,  there 
lived  in  the  city  which  we  know  as 
Gotham,  two  little  sisters  who  were  wont 
to  amuse  themselves  with  never-failing 
delight  by  repeating  that  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  rhyme,  so  dear  to  their  child- 
ish hearts,  which  begins  its  multiplicity 
of  lines  with: 

Mary  Mack  dressed  in  black, 

Silver  buttons  behind  her  back. 

I  love  coffee,  I  love  tea, 

I  love  the  boys  and  the  boys  love  me. 

It  was  always  accompanied  by  a  won- 
derful manual  demonstration,  each  clap- 
ping her  own  hands,  her  knees,  and  the 
chubby  hands  opposite  in  swift  alterna- 
tion and  with  a  marvelous  dexterity,  all 
in  tune  to  the  rhythmic  measure.  Since 
those  days,  one  of  them,  the  tender 
mother-sister,  has  joined  the  everlasting 
harmonies;  the  other  is  living  her  life 
among  the  children  who  call  her  teacher. 
As  the  years  slip  by,  widening  the  hori- 
zon of  her  life,  enlarging  her  sympathies, 
and  making  her  vision  more  clear,  the 
old  meaningless  jingle  comes  back  into 
her  memory  with  a  new  meaning,  a  deep 
significance,  audshe  begins  to  understand 
that  the  unknown  Mother  Goose  author 
has,  in  that  funny  little  fourth  line,  struck 
the  same  resounding  key-note  with  that 
truest  English  gentleman  and  theologian 
when  he  declares,  in  short  and  pithy 
statement,  **Love  begets  love.'*  Do  we 
always  remember  this,  my  comrades  in 
the  profession,  when  we  come  in  contact 
with  this  impertinent  girl,  with  that  inso- 
lent boy,  with  repulsive  characteristics 
which  are  often  hereditary,  with  serious 
failings  which  jar  our  finest  sensibilities  ? 
Alas!  we  are  only  human,  and  the  silken 
cord  of  patience  becomes  sadly  frayed — 
how  often  does  it  not  snap  asunder,  to  be 
bound  together  again  in  deep  humiliation 
and  bitter  self- upbraiding  ?  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  natural  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
if  love  be  the  ruling  power  in  the  school- 
room, even  failures  and  mistakes  may  be- 
come stepping  stones  to  better  things. 
Real  love,  not  the  semblance  of  it,  the 
poor  counterfeit  which  never  touches  the 
heart  of  giver  or  recipient.  You  may 
successfully  feign  affection  with  one  of 
your  compeers,  never  with  children,  in 
whom  a  tender  Father  has  planted  the 


wonderful  intuition  which  in  the  horse 
and  dog  we  call  instinct — that  innate 
power  to  recognize  the  true,  the  real 
mend.  These  little  ones  detect  infallibly 
the  **  sounding  brass**  and  the  **  tinkling 
cymbal**  from  the  ring  of  the  pure  gold 
which  must  be  sounded  deep  in  your  own 
heart. 

Every  school-room  contains  the  bright, 
the  attractive,  the  lovable  children,  to 
whom  our  hearts  go  out  spontaneously ; 
and  every  school-room  contains  the 
moody,  the  reserved,  the  queer  ones,  to 
whose  hidden  depths  nature  and  perhaps 
training  have  denied  the  lighter  play  of 
surface  sunshine.  These,  like  the  poor, 
we  have  with  us  always;  and  to  how 
many  teachers  do  there  not  come,  at  un- 
foreseen times  and  with  startling  unex- 
pectedness, sudden  flash-light  revelations 
of  beauty  and  winsomeness,  where  all 
seemed  unresponsive  or  wayward  ?  It  is 
for  these  we  would  especially  plead,  that 
the  transfiguring  power  of  love  may  pene- 
trate to  every  fibre  of  a  peculiar,  often  a 
misunderstood  childhood.  Listen  to  Dr. 
J.  R.  Miller's  thought  along  this  line: 
**  An  opal  lay  in  a  case,  cold  and  luster- 
less.  It  was  held  a  few  moments  in  a 
warm  hand,  where  it  gleamed  and  glowed 
with  all  the  beauty  of  the  rainbow.  All 
about  us  are  human  lives  of  children  or 
of  older  persons,  which  seem  cold  and 
unbeautiful,  without  spiritual  radiance  or 
the  gleams  of  indwelling  light  which  \sXL 
of  immortality.  Yet  they  need  only  the 
touch  of  a  warm  human  hand,  the  pres- 
sure of  love,  to  bring  out  the  brightness 
of  the  spiritual  beauty  that  is  hidden  in 
them.** 

For  all  my  fellow- workers — for  the 
young  teachers  whose  work  lies  yet  be- 
fore them,  and  for  those  who  like  myself 
have  borne  the  burcjen  and  heat  of  the 
day,  what  messagfcckn  be  more  fitting 
than  that  of  Professor  Dn-r  Jiond,  ad- 
dressed to  a  band  of  ^uld-be  mission- 
aries :  *'  In  the  heart  of  Africa,  amon)^ 
the  great  lakes,  I  have  come  across  black 
men  and  women  who  remembered  the 
only  white  man  they  ever  saw  before — 
David  Livingstone;  and  as  you  cross  his 
footsteps  in  that  dark  continent,  men's 
faces  light  up  as  they  speak  of  the  kind 
Doctor  who  passed  there  years  ago.  They 
could  not  understand  him;  but  they  felt 
the  love  that  beat  in  his  heart.  Take 
into  your  sphere  of  labor.  .  .  .  that  simple 
charm,  and  your  lifework  must  succeed. 
You  can  take  nothing  greater,  you  need 
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take  nothing  less.  You  may  take  every 
accomplishment;  you  may  be  braced  for 
every  sacrifice ;  but  if  you  give  your  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  will  profit 
you  and  the  cause  of  Christ  nothing/' 


MORE  SPELLING  REFORMERS. 


AT  a  meeting  of  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  report 
of  the  Spelling  Reform  Committee  was 
read.  It  recommends,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  and  the  British 
Philological  Association,  that  final  e  be 
dropped  when  it  does  not  indicate  the 
lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel;  that 
f  be  substituted  for  ph  and  gh  with  the 
sound  of  f ;  that  silent  gh  be  dropped, 
and  that  spelling  representing  the  etymol- 
ogy be  adopted  in  certain  words,  e,  g,^ 
'•sovran,'*  '*forein,''  **sithe,''  'Mland." 

Why  spelling  should  teach  etymology 
has  never  been  made  clear.  It  is  trouble 
enough  to  learn  to  spell,  without  being 
compelled  to  dig  into  etymology  by  the 
way.  Etymology  itself  is  a  more  or  less 
uncertain  and  fickle  pursuit,  which 
varies  in  its  conclusions  with  something 
of  the  beautiful  irregularity  of  English 
spelling.  If  the  g  in  sovereign  ofiends 
anybody,  let  him  pluck  it  out,  but  there 
seems  no  absolute  necessity  that  he 
should  pass  over  early  English  and 
French  forms  and  revert  to  the  Italian 
spelling  and  a  form  that  is  now  purely 
poetical.  The  privileges  of  the  poet 
should  not  be  abridged.  Let  him  keep 
his  sovereign  for  the  deck  steward  and 
his  sovran  for  his  ode  on  the  Atlantic. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to 
write  "iland"  for  the  sake  of  showing 
that  you  are  more  learned  than  the  person 
who  took  it  into  Lis  head  a  few  hundred 
years  aga  to  insert  an  s  so  as  to  annex  it 
to  '^isle''^  '^:^sle''  is  a  thoroughly  re- 
spectable word,  and  any  word  might  be 
proud  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  when 
the  world  and  the  Peerage  are  full  of 
false  genealogies,  why  should  the  descent 
claimed  by  a  word  be  put  under  the 
microscope?  The  etymologists  are  too 
proud.  The  reading  of  old  dictionaries 
and  works  of  philology  ought  to  take 
them  down  a  peg.  What  do  they  know 
about  Basque  and  Etruscan,  anyway? 
Wait  until  the  sediment  is  off  etymology 
before  you  begin  to  tear  good  English 
words  to  pieces. 


Personally  we  don't  care  an  anti-impe- 
rialist petition  how  anybody  spells,  unless 
he  is  spelling  for  The  Sun^  in  which  case 
he  will  have  to  spell  according  to  our 
rules  and  regulations  and  leave  his  volun- 
teer spelling  at  home.  We  don't  venerate 
the  spelling-book  as  much  as  Joe  Bailey 
venerates  himself  in  the  Constitution. 
Some  more  or  less  arbitrary  spellings 
tiiere  must  be,  especially  of  new  words. 
As  to  the  old  ones,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  stick 
to  the  old  forms,  adopting  the  new  ones 
only  when  they  seem  to  te  sanctioned  by 
the  best  usage.  In  spelling  as  in  pro- 
nunciation, a  tolerant  conservatism  should 
be  cultivated.  Variations  grow,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  cultivate  them.  The 
spelling  of  most  words  is  fixed,  and  they 
should  be  spelled  as  they  are  spelled,  and 
not  as  they  might  be  spelled  on  etymol- 
ogical and  historical  grounds.  For  our 
part,  we  would  not  give  up  even  the  tough 
old  digraph  **  gh,"  one  of  the  worst  old 
sinners  in  the  language. 

The  English  language  is  not  carried  on 
for  the  sake  of  saving.  It  is  rich  enough 
to  keep  any  quantity  of  silent  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters.  Its  spelling  may 
be  eccentric  at  times,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  reformers  who  are  sure  that  they 
could  have  made  it  much  better,  and  are 
all  the  time  calling  conventions  to  revise 
it;  but  there  it  is  and  there  it  will  remain 
substantially.  The  people  who  under- 
take to  tinker  the  English  language  as  if 
it  were  a  bicycle  **  ar*'  full  of  **thot,"  but 
they  sometimes  *'  hav"  an  air  of  imagin- 
ing themselves  to  be  **  the  *  hole'  thing." 

The  purist  in  the  spelling  of  proper 
names  comes  to  see  us  often.  He  sends 
us  communications  about  '*  Puerto  Rico." 
He  tells  us  that  the  correct  way  of  writ- 
ing the  front  name  of  our  honored  friend 
Aladdin  Atkinson  is  *'  Ala-ed-Din.  Alas! 
the  gentlemen  who  make  new  transla- 
lations  of  the  *' Arabian  Nights"  agree 
with  them,  and  the  ''  Arabian  Nights"  is 
the  "Thousand  Nights  and  the  One 
Night,"  and  there  is  no  pleasure  in  it, 
and  no  amount  of  rubbing  will  make  the 
lamp  work.  It  might  as  well  be  an  Alad- 
din oven.  The  severely  accurate  speller 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 

The  Columbus  spelling  reformers  also 
make  the  following  request : 

"That  the  publishers  of  dictionaries  be 
requested  to  extend  recognition  to  these 
changes  by  inserting  these  spellings  with 
those  now  recoj^nizedin  the  bodv  of  all  dic- 
tionaries  published   or   revised   hereafter. 
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and  that  authors  and  publishers  of  school 
books  be  requested  to  use  only  the  amended 
form  of  spelling  in  such  publications  after 
the  4th  of  July  1900,  and  that  all  literature 
intended  for  use  and  circulation  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  especially  the  school  books 
to  be  used  there,  be  published  with  the 
amended  spelling  recommended  by  the  as- 
sociations mentioned  above." 

The  publishers  and  spelling-book  mak- 
ers may  amend  as  they  please,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Indies  may  have  all 
the  joy  they  can  get  out  of  the  reform 
movement;  but  we  are  sure  there  are 
several  millions  of  grown-up  persons  who 
have  learned  to  spell  with  more  or  less 
difficulty  and  considerable  expense,  and 
who  are  not  going  to  put  in  the  new 
spelling.  Not  a  single  gh  will  they  part 
with.  They  don't  want  good  spelling 
made  too  easy.  Work,  children,  as  your 
parents  used  to  do!  It  is  always  agreea- 
able  to  see  other  people  work,  and  the 
case  of  the  Hon.  Artemas  Ward  proves 
that  earnest  labor  will  produce  an  orig- 
inal style  of  reformed  spelling. — New 
York  Sun. 


GRADING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 


BY  SUPT.   I^GUISA  D.   BAGGS. 


IN  continuinp^  this  subject  I  shall  only  try 
to  emphasize  one  part  of  the  question, 
namely,  should  teachers  salaries  be  graded 
according  to  capability,  exeperience  and 
success,  or  **Should  successful  experience  be 
recognized  in  the  matter  of  salary?" 

Most  certainly,  we  think;  for  the  experi- 
enced teacher  who  has  acquired  skill  in  the 
profession  is  more  to  be  desired  than  one 
who  is  perhaps  equally  well  endowed  with 
natural  ability  and  the  gifts  and  spirit  that 
make  for  success,  yet  who  has  not  had  the 
practice.  There  are  teachers  and  teachers  ; 
but  with  the  incompetent  teacher  whose  ex- 
perience is  of  no  value  our  subject  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  for  the  poor  teacher  is  dear  at  any 
price.  We  wish  to  speak  only  of  the  com- 
petent, successful  teacher.  In  any  other 
profession  or  business  calling,  in  matters  of 
importance,  the  best  is  always  sought  for  as 
being  the  safest  and  insuring^  the  best  re- 
sults, even  though  more  costly.  We  know 
that  the  beginners  must  have  their  oppor- 
tunitity,  but  having  served  their  appren- 
ticeship«  as  we  may  say,  and  become  masters, 
are  they  worthy  any  more  (in  cold  dollars 
and  cents)  as  masters  than  as  apprentices  ? 

Consider  first  the  value  of  a  g:ood  teacher 
to  the  State,  and  second,  the  price  paid  by 
the  said  teacher  for  his  success.    The  edu- 

Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Associ- 
ation of  School  Directors,  at  Harrisburg,  March 
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cation  of  the  children  of  the  State  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  and  sacred  trust.  It  has 
been  often  said,  and  very  truly,  that  the 
money  spent  on  education  should  not  be 
classed  among  the  expenses,  but  among  the 
investments.  Here  tnen  is  a  yearly  invest- 
ment on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  returns  from 
which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
classes  of  men,  for  they  may  mean  life  or 
death  to  the  nation,  a  strong,  vigorous,  na- 
tional life,  or  perhaps  an  enfeebled  condition 
that  will  end  in  slow  death.  Who  then  shall 
be  responsible  for  this  investment  ?  How, 
if  possible,  guarantee  at  least  fair  if  not  large 
dividends  in  noble-spirited,  high-principled, 
broad-minded  boys  and  girls  for  future  citi- 
zens } 

"As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school." 
That  IS  a  trite  saying,  but  if  it  is  true  it  is 
something  to  make  the  serious  person  stop 
and  think.  **  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school** — ^that  being  true,  and  havinc^  found 
a  good  teacher,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  wise 
course  for  the  school  authorities  to  pursue 
would  be  to  endeavor  to  hold  that  teacher  as 
long  as  possible.  If  the  teacher  is  resi>on- 
sible  for  the  school,  some  one  is  responsible 
for  the  teacher,  and  the  very  best  teacher 
should  not  be  considered  any  too  good  for  the 
boys  and  ^irls.  Give  them  a  fair  chance  and 
let  them  have  the  very  best.  It  will  be 
worth  all  it  costs.  Children  are  naturally 
imitators,  and  we  cannot  sfiford  to  place  be- 
fore them  any  but  good  copies.  Many  a  child 
has  been  saved  to  the  State  because  some 
teacher  understood  him  and  guided  him 
when  no  oneelse^helpedhim,  and  he  has  be- 
come an  intelligent  member  of  society. 

Teaching  is  a  thankless  task,  so  say  some, 
but  not  the  true  lover  of  children,  who 
watches  with  real  pleasure  and  anxiety  the 
development  of  the  child  mentally,  morally 
and  physically,  and  whose  greatest  reward 
is  the  growth  of  the  child  in  all  that  is  good 
and  true.  It  may  be  years  atterwards  that 
the  man  recognizes  and  acknowledges  to 
that  teacher  what  he  owes  to  him.  It  may 
never  be  acknowledged,  but  still  the  teacher 
works  on  shaping  character,  for  no  one  can 
come  into  such  intimate  relations  as  does 
the  pupil  with  the  teacher,  without  the 
former  taking  the  impress  of  the  latter  more 
or  less  for  all  time.  The  aim  of  the  true 
teacher  is  to  so  train  the  boys  and  girls  that 
they  may  be  able  to  live  in  the  truest  and 
highest  sense;  but  unless  he  himself  has 
those  qualities  of  character  that  make  for 
high  and  noble  living,  he  cannot  develop 
them  in  others.  Add  to  these  qualities  a 
strong,  rich  personality  and  a  well-equipped 
and  trained  mind,  and  a  valuable  teacher  is 
the  result.  Such  an  one  gives  tone  to  the 
school,  di^ifies  his  office,  and  develops 
noble  ambitions  in  the  pupils.  His  influ- 
ence extends  into  the  homes  and  from  the 
homes  out  into  the  community,  and  life  is 
brighter  and  more  hopeful,  for  there  is  a 
stnvine  after  better  things.  And  who 
knows  how  far-reaching  the  results? 
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In  the  second  place,  granted  that  the 
teacher  has  been  successful  and  his  experi- 
ence has  been  valuable,  has  it  cost  any- 
thing ?  Skill  in  teaching  is  only  acauired 
by  steady,  intelligent,  pains-takmg  labor, 
prompted  by  one  great  motive,  love  for  the 
child  and  an  earnest  desire  for  his  best  in- 
terests. Prom  this  study  the  teacher  learns 
much,  and  by  experience  understands  the 
3vmpathetic  touch  of  mind  with  mind,  and 
tne  lessons  are  expanded  into  new  elements 
of  power.  Then,  too,  **for  real  teaching, 
the  teaching  that  moulds  character  and 
inspires  to  intellectual  excellence,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  generous  scholarship.'' 
Having  this,  he  must  also  acquire  profes- 
sional knowledg^e  that  he  may  learn  the 
science  of  teaching,  and  through  observa- 
tion, practice  and  continuous  study,  become 
an  artist. 

None  of  this  is  obtained  without  great 
expenditure  of  time,  efifort  and  money.  If 
there  has  not  been  opportunity  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  before  beginning  active 
work,  the  earnest  teacher  will  build  day  by 
day.  Time  will  be  freely  used,  effort  not 
stinted,  and  money  spent  where  it  is  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  there  is  no  time  when  the 
children  are  entirely  dismissed  from  the 
mind,  for  as  one  teacher  remarked  not  long 
since,  **We  never  read  a  paper  or  a  book, 
nor  see  an3rthing  new,  nor  are  away  from 
home,  but  the  thought  is,  '  How  can  I  use 
this  in  school.^'  *' 

Then,  too,  when  in  active  work,  all  teach- 
ers are  continually  exposed  to  great  danger 
from  their  routine  lives  and  consequent  loss 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  To  overcome 
this  they  need  constant  contact  with  large 
inspiring  ideas,  which  they  must  find  either 
in  the  world  of  books  or  of  professional 
workers,  but  the  finding  thereof  costs  money. 

We  will  admit  then  that  it  costs  something 
to  be  an  alive  teacher,  and  it  will  continue 
to  cost  to  keep  alive  and  avoid  "the  dead- 
line, *  •  as  our  honorable  State  Superintendent 
expresses  it. 

It  would  seem  then  wise  to  grade  salaries 
according  to  capability,  success  and  exper- 
ience, and  thus  hold  for  the  community  the 
good  teacher.  One  great  advantage  to  any 
community  in  thus  holding  a  teacher  would 
arise  from  his  knowledge  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
and  his  ability  thus  to  guide  the  children 
with  but  little  loss  of  time.  No  teacher 
feels  that  he  grasps  any  situation  in  all  its 
complexity  in  the  first  two  or  even  three 
years  of  work. 

It  is  not  possible  nor  would  it  be  wise  to 
increase  the  salary  year  after  year  indefi- 
nitely, but  to  have  a  minimum  and  a  maxi- 
mum rate,  the  one  for  beginners  and  the 
other  for  the  same  person  when  he  has  be- 
come the  capable,  successful  teacher  whose 
experience  shows  good  results.  This  plan 
is,  I  believe,  carried  out  very  successfully 
in  many  places.  Where  ability  is  thus  re- 
cognized and  success  is  acknowledged  in  a 


substantial  manner,  there  the  desirable 
teacher  may  be  drawn  and  held,  and  the 
young  teacher  will  see  and  be  encouraged 
to  persevere  and  make  the  very  most  of  him- 
self. But  where  indifferent  work  4-eceives 
the  same  return  as  professional  work,  there 
is  no  encouragement  for  study  and  progress. 
Naturally  the  ambitious  will  look  for 
other  positions  such  as  will  permit  of  con- 
tinued growth  on  their  own  part,  and  the 
community  that  does  not  recognize  the  value 
of  successful  experience  will  be  the  loser. 


THE  I.ARGER  VISION. 


THE  need  of  the  guidance  of  God  is 
always  great,  but  never  so  great  as 
when  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  the  instinct  of  the  soul  rather  than 
any  clear  intelligence  warns  us  that  every 
step  is  momentous  and  that  far-reaching 
historical  movements  will  be  set  in  motion 
the  moment  a  decision  is  made.  Such 
occasions  come  in  individual  lives,  and 
men  are  forced  to  choose  between  differ- 
ent lines  of  action  when  thought  can 
penetrate  but  a  little  way  into  the  mist 
which  envelopes  the  future.  In  every 
great  decision  risks  must  be  taken ;  for 
while  reason  must  be  consulted  and  lis- 
tened to,  there  are  always  elements  in 
the  problem  of  which  we  are  aware  only 
dimly,  and  effects  are  inevitable  of  which 
no  forecast  can  be  made.  The  course 
which  caution  urges  upon  us  is  oftetf  the 
most  perilous  because  it  eliminates  the 
larger  and  more  obscure  element ;  fate  is 
never  so  relentless  as  when  dealing  with 
the  timid,  never  so  placable  as  when 
challenged  by  the  brave.  Recklessness 
is  always  unwise  and  generally  disas- 
trous; but  recklessness  is  usually  safer 
than  cowardice.  The  man  who  dares 
stands  a  better  chance  of  coming  out  of 
the  struggle  whole  than  the  man  who 
skulks.  The  prudence  that  always  stays 
at  home  because  there  are  dangers  abroad 
is  as  irrational  as  the  recklessness  which 
goes  abroad  because  there  are  perils  in 
the  way.  It  is  folly  to  seek  danger,  but 
it  is  often  greater  folly  to  flee  from  it. 

Dangers  are  neither  to  be  sought  nor 
to  be  evaded;  if  they  He  in  our  way,  it  is 
as  much  our  duty  to  face  them  as  it  is  our 
duty  to  avoid  them  if  they  lie  out  of  our 
path.  In  all  the  affairs  of  life  we  must 
reckon  with  God.  We  have  our  own 
plans,  and  they  are  often  well-considered, 
so  far  as  our  wisdom  goes;  but  God  also 
has  his  plans,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
substitution  of  his  plans  for  our  plans 
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must  always  be  taken  into  account.  At 
the  close  of  Burke's  splendid  arraignment 
of  the  Revolution  in  France,  his  great 
mind  could  not  pass  from  the  subject 
without  recognizing  the  fact  that,  through 
all  the  confusion,  a  new  and  wholesome 
order  of  things  might  be  rising  like  a  new 
creation  out  of  chaos.  Such  a  possibility 
must  always  find  place  in  every  discus- 
sion of  great  questions  of  national  policy. 
Men  of  culture  must  not  forget  that  pop- 
ular instinct  has  often  proved  to  be  a 
belter  guide  than  the  keenest  intelli- 
gence; and  that  to  lesser  men  of  more 
open  spirit  has  been  revealed  the  signifi- 
cance of  great  and  noble  movements 
which  men  of  culture  have  ignored  or 
opposed.  We  need  to  bring  all  questions 
to  the  bar  of  reason,  but  reason  itself 
often  stands  in  sore  need  of  enlighten- 
ment; it  always  stands  in  that  need  when 
it  does  not  take  account  of  the  possibility 
of  a  wider  movement  than  that  which  it 
sees  clearly  and  completely.  This  coun- 
try needs  as  much  as  ever  in  its  history 
the  guidance  of  God;  it  needs  to  take 
counsel  with  its  faith,  not  its  timidity; 
to  consider  its  duties,  not  its  interests;  to 
hold  itself  open  to  higher  leading  than 
that  which  a  consideration  of  the  super- 
ficial bearing  of  facts  seems  to  suggest;  to 
await,  with  courage  and  patience,  the 
guidance  which  is  based  on  the  largest 
vision  of  the  future. — Outlook. 


ENGLtSH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE. 


pAPA,  our  teacher  said  today,  *I 
1  don't  want  no  boy  to  go  out  of  the 
yard  this  recess;  *  was  that  right,  papa  ?'* 
Was  it,  teachers?  This  little  boy  came 
from  a  cultured  home  where  he  had 
heard  only  correct  language,  and  this 
sentence  grated  on  an  ear  that  had  been 
unconsciously  trained  by  hearing  good 
language  every  day. 

In  passing  two  teachers  on  the  street 
not  long  ago,  I  overheard  this  caution: 
*'  Now,  you  know  this  is  all  between  you 
and  I.*'  If  future  progress  ever  puts  a 
phonograph  into  the  school-room,  there 
will  be  some  surprising  revelations  of  the 
independent  English  spoken  by  many  of 
our  teachers  in  their  every- day  work. 
They  know  better — O  yes!  Give  them 
the  grammar  scalpel,  and  they  will  tear 
that  sentence  to  shreds  and  find  the  error 
at  once.  It  is  not  their  knowledge  of 
grammar  that  is  lacking,  but  a  habit  of 


careless  speaking  is  the  trouble  that 
grows  stronger  every  day  it  goes  un- 
challenged. And  how  is  the  habit  to  be 
broken  ?  The  teacher  is  alone  with  her 
children,  and  she  is  the  autocrat  in  lan- 
guage there  as  in  everything  else.  It 
would  be  a  brave  teacher  or  heroic  friend 
who  would  dare,  unasked,  to  correct  her 
out  of  school.     And  so  it  goes  on. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  visiting  a  school^ 
I  saw  a  little  Japanese  box  against  the 
wall,  looking  wonderfully  like  a  child's 
**bank.*'  While  I  was  wondering  as  to 
the  what  and  the  why  of  it,  there  was  a 
sudden  pause  in  the  conversation,  a  laugh, 
a  blush,  and  one  teacher  deposited  a 
penny  in  the  mysterious  little  box.  It 
all  came  out  then.  A  half  dozen  teach- 
ers in  one  building  had  agreed  to  pay  a 
forfeit  for  every  incorrect  expression 
made  when  together,  and  I  happened  to 
be  a  witness  of  one  deposit.  What  was 
done  with  the  amount  collected  ?  Yes,  I 
asked  that,  and  my  only  answer  was, 
**Oh,  a  treat,  of  course,"  and  they  looked 
so  happy  about  it  that  it  seemed  almost 
like  ofiering  a  premium  on  bad  English. 
But  would  not  some  concerted  plan  like 
that  be  a  good  thing  in  every  school 
building,  and  many  other  places  as  well  ? 


TRAINING  OF  BOYS. 


IN  one  of  his  published  addresses,  en- 
titled *'Boys  and  Boys'  Schools, '* 
President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity admits  that  while  it  is  possible  to 
approximately  predict  the  speed  a  thor- 
oughbred colt  may  achieve  in  time,  or  to 
anticipate  the  eventful  quality  of  an 
Ayrshire  or  a  Durham  calf,  yet  no  one 
can  discover  in  the  nursery  the  coming 
statesman  or  scholar,  nor  foretell  the  gov- 
erning qualities  that  may  be  developed 
by  any  one  of  a  group  of  schoolboys.  A 
great  many  persons  in  accounting  for 
what  a  boy  will  or  will  not  do,  fall  back 
on  the  convenient  word  **  heredity,"  but, 
as  President  Gilman  points  out,  while 
every  boy  is  undoubtedly  influenced  in 
some  degree  by  both  his  inherited  quali- 
ties and  his  environment,  yet  the  laws  of 
heredity  in  the  human  species  are  not 
well  enough  known  to  indicate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  future  of  any 
child,  while  the  conditions  under  which 
he  may  live  may  be  as  complex  as  the 
elements  that  nourish  the  body,  the  water 
he  drinks,  or  the  air  he  breathes. 
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If,  then,  every  boy  differs  from  every 
other  boy  in  character  as  he  does  in  ap- 
pearance, it  follows  that  plans  of  educa- 
tion should  be  adapted  as  far  as  practical 
to  individual  requirements.  Still,  as  a 
boy  comes  into  the  world  not  only  as  an 
individual,  but  as  one  of  a  family,  or 
community,  or  race,  to  deprive  him  of 
comrades,  to  isolate  him  and  confine  him 
to  an  exclusive  course  of  instruction, 
would  not  only  be  unnatural,  but  unde- 
sirable.    President  Oilman  asserts  that — 

**  Neither  precocity  nor  dullness  is  a 
certain  index  of  the  future  of  a  boy.  Only 
a  wise  man  can  tell  the  difference  between 
the  priggishness  of  conceit  and  the  display 
of  unusual  talent,  and  it  takes  a  superla- 
tively wise  man  to  devise  right  methods 
of  exciting  temperaments  that  are  dull, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  guide  a  genius. 
Abnormal  brilliancy  and  abnormal  slow- 
ness are  usually  the  result  of  abnormal 
physical  conditions,  and  physiologists  are 
only  just  beginning  to  show  to  ordinary 
parents  how  these  unusual  conditions 
may  be  discovered  and  treated.  When 
we  see  a  man  we  cannot  tell  what  sort  of 
a  boy  he  came  from,  and  when  we  see  a 
boy  we  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  man  he 
will  make." 

On  the  subject  of  education.  President 
Oilman's  address  is  both  interesting  and 
suggestive.  He  sees  a  danger  to  the 
young  in  morbid  self-consciousness  and 
extreme  sensitiveness,  and  utters  a  warn- 
ing against  parents'  encouraging  too  in- 
tense and  too  prolonged  introspection. 
Instead  of  journal  writing,  self-examina- 
tion and  exclusive  devotion  to  books,  he 
would  give  boys  plenty  of  open  air,  and 
when  they  cannot  have  that  they  should 
be  encouraged  in  the  indulgence  of  indoor 
exercise  in  handicraft,  the  use  of  tools  and 
knowledge  of  the  book  of  sports.  Exam- 
inations, to  his  mind,  are  great  stumbling 
blocks  not  only  to  the  pupil,  but  also  to 
the  teacher,  whose  business  it  is  not  only 
to  impart  knowledge,  but  also  to  think  of 
the  individual  minds  of  his  pupils  and  to 
sound,  strengthen,  stimulate  and  train 
the  various  qualities  exhibited  by  each 
scholar.  Above  all,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
such  an  experienced  instructor  as  Presi- 
dent Oilman  declare  his  belief  that  until 
a  youth  shall  have  reached  maturity  he 
requires  positive  guidance  from  those  who 
have  had  a  longer  experience  in  the  ways 
of  the  world.  It  is  always  cruel,  he  says, 
**  to  experiment  for  himself  upon  conduct 
— to  say  that  he  must  sow  his  own  wild 


oats ;  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher;; 
that  he  must  choose  his  own  course. 
Every  boy  is  entitled  to  know  what  other 
persons  have  discovered  of  the  laws  of 
conduct,  and  to  receive  restraint,  caution 
and  warning  till  his  eyes  have  been  opened 
and  his  powers  of  judgment  developed." 
—  Tke  Tablet 


THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 


EVERY  action  that  we  perform,  every 
thought  that  crosses  the  mind,  every 
emotion  we  feel,  is  in  reality  the  begin- 
ning of  a  habit.  If  the  habit  be  never 
established,  it  will  be  only  because  the 
state  of  mind  indicated  by  the  action,  the 
thought,  the  emotion,  has  not  been  re- 
peated sufficiently  often  to  awaken  and 
determine  upon  it  the  strength  of  the 
iterative  power.  When  once  this  power 
is  worked  up  to  its  full  force,  and  di- 
rected in  any  line  of  thought,  emotion, 
or  action,  it  will  carry  the  mind  along 
that  line  with  a  force  it  has  no  power  to 
resist.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  moun- 
tain torrent.  When  it  first  breaks  forth, 
it  wanders  for  a  time  uncertainly,  but 
having  once  worn  for  itself  a  channel,  it 
will  settle  down  to  it,  and  continue  in  it 
for  ever. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  single  movements  of  the 
mind.  The  impulse  it  receives  is  never 
lost.  The  iterative  faculty  catches  up 
and  incorporates  with  its  substance  the 
force  that  moves  it.  It  is  something 
awful  to  tamper  even  slightly  with  this 
dread  property  of  the  mind.  No  human 
being  is  competent  to  say  that  he  will  do 
any  act  only  once.  The  very  act  which 
is  to  be  his  first  and  last  of  the  kind  de- 
prives him  of  a  portion  of  the  power  to 
resist  the  inducement  to  it,  and  in  exactly 
the  same  ratio  increases  the  force  of  the 
inducement  over  the  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  resistance  of  a  manly 
and  reasonable  mind  to  the  commission 
of  a  first  act  which  is  wrong  or  doubtful, 
strengthens  its  power  of  resistance  to 
future  inducements,  and  at  the  same  time 
weakens  their  force.  He  who  does  for 
experiment  an  act  of  which  he  cannot 
approve,  takes  the  first  step  to  enlist  the 
tremendous  iterative  energy  on  the  side 
of  evil  and  wrong.  He  who  resists  in- 
ducements to  wrong,  takes  the  first  step 
to  enlist  iterativeness  on  the  side  of 
right.     Both  lay  the  foundation  of  habits, 
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but  one  is  a  habit  of  subjecting  the  reason 
and  the  will  to  the  passions,  the  other 
of  dominating  the  passions,  controlling 
them,  of  saying  to  them,  You  are  like 
fire,  good  to  cheer  and  warm  whilst  you 
are  kept  under,  but  an  element  of  ruin 
when  you  get  the  upper  hand — raging, 
burning,  and  leaving  behind  only  black 
ruin  and  the  ashes  of  a  fruitless  repentance. 

He  who  can  thus  regard  his  desires 
and  passions  even  once,  has  done  a  great 
thing.  He  has  begun  to  lay  up  a  force 
of  self-control,  he  has  made  his  first  de- 
posit in  the  savings  bank  of  the  soul.  It 
may  be  small  in  amount,  but  it  is  real, 
substantial,  and  it  will  grow  with  com- 
pound interest.  It  is  a  treasure  far  more 
precious  than  gold  or  silver,  for  it  gives 
to  a  man  what  they  cannot,  the  power 
of  pausing  before  yielding  to  any  induce- 
ment, of  considering  the  course  of  action 
to  which  he  may  be  solicited.  It  enables 
him  to  survey  the  long  future,  instead  of 
abandoning  himself  to  the  brief  present, 
to  deliberate  upon  consequences,  to  walk 
with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light  of  reason, 
instead  of  shutting  his  eyes  and  stumbling 
blindly  where  passion  may  impel  him. 

The  man  who  diligently  studies  this 
property  of  the  mind,  will  stand  aghast 
at  the  idea  of  prpvoking  the  retribution 
with  which  it  visits  every  act  that  violates 
his  nature.  He  foresees  with  absolute 
certainty  the  effect  which  his  actions  and 
indulgences  must  have  upon  his  own 
mind.  Not  merely  the  immediate  conse- 
quences— these  he  might  probably  be 
disposed  to  encounter  for  the  sake  of  the 
immediate  gratification — but  the  far  more 
terrible  future  results  which  bring  no 
compensation:  the  consequences  which 
end  in  the  formation  of  habits  that  run 
through  and  govern  all  subsequent 
changes  and  operations  of  the  mind,  and, 
like  the  undulations  of  water,  are  propa- 
gated over  the  whole  extent  of  his  ex- 
istence. With  the  knowledge  that  the 
iterative  faculty  stands  forever  wakeful, 
ready  on  the  spring  to  seize  what  is 
offered  to  it,  and  to  blend  it  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  mind,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
delude  a  man  into  the  notion  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  deed  he  is  solicited  to  per- 
petrate for  his  present  gratification  will 
cease  with  the  gratification.  His  mind 
will  be  carried  forward  involuntarily  into 
the  future;  the  habit  of  deliberation  will 
compel  him,  in  spite  of  his  passions,  to 
ask  himself  the  solemn  question.  Whither 
does  this  lead  ?  he  will  be  forced  to  con- 


template the  long  chain  of  disastrous 
sequences,  which  must  henceforth  bind 
him  to  his  crime  for  life,  if  he  consent  to 
that  act  which  rivets  its  first  link. — Gar- 
vey' s  Manual  of  Human  Culture. 


KINGDOMS. 


BY  RHODA  I«SB. 


THE  gathe  of  kingdoms  which  we  have 
generally  relegated  to  Friday  after- 
noon has  perhaps  more  value  than  we 
realize.  (>rtainly  a  great  deal  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  as  well  as  general  infor- 
mation, is  obtained  by  means  of  it;  and 
if  the  exercise  be  carried  on  in  a  brisk 
and  energetic  way,  the  thinking  powers 
will  receive  considerable  stimulus. 

Every  form  of  matter  belongs  to  one  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable  or 
mineral.  The  first  includes  all  animals 
and  eveiy  thing  obtained  or  manufactured 
from  animal  substances,  such  ds  wool, 
fur,  silk,  feathers,  butter,  cheese  and 
leather. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  comprises  all 
plant  life  and  everything  obtained  there- 
from, as  cotton,  linen,  flour,  tea,  paper, 
etc. 

The  mineral  kingdom  includes  all 
rocks,  minerals,  ores,  and  other  inorganic 
bodies.  Articles,  such  as  pins,  needles, 
pens,  tacks,  nails,  knives,  glass  and 
porcelain  will  come  under  this  head. 

After  explaining  and  discussing  the 
three  great  divisions,  take  up  in  turn  the 
different  objects  in  the  room,  assigning 
them  to  the  kingdom  to  which  they  be- 
long. When  any  article  has  undergone 
considerable  change  in  the  course  of 
manufacture,  trace  the  process  of  trans- 
formation as  closely  as  possible. 

When  the  subject  is  ftiUy  understood, 
an  exercise  may  be  carried  on  with  both 
interest  and  profit  in  some  such  way  as 
the  following:  Ask  each  child  to  write 
the  names  of  five  objects  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  Collect  the  papers  and  from  them 
make  a  general  list.  It  is  well  to  have  at 
least  five  articles  named,  as  many  of  them 
will  be  repeated.  At  the  time  arranged 
for  the  exercise,  the  teacher  mentions 
some  article  from  the  list  and  calls  on  a 
pupil  to  state  the  kingdom  to  which  it 
belongs,  giving  only  a  specified  time  in 
which  to  answer.  Close  attention  and 
quick  thinking  are  necessary  to  answer- 
ing correctly. 
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The  interest  in  the  exercise  is  increased 
by  choosing  sides  as  for  an  old-fashioned 
spelling-match.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
mis-spelled  word,  the  scholar  failing  to 
answer  within  the  time  allowed  takes  his 
seat. 

Occasionally  vary  the  problem  by  nam- 
ing the  article,  giving  the  kingdom  to 
which  it  belongs  and  asking  for  proof. 
For  instance,  **  Paper  belongs  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom;  show  how  we  know  this. 
My  pencil  belongs  to  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms;  prove  the  statement." 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  very 
simple  objects,  but  we  may  soon  proceed 
to  the  more  diflScult  ones.  At  times  dic- 
tate a  list  of  these  to  be  arranged  in  order 
of  kingdoms,  as  a  home  exercise.  In 
discussing  and  comparing  answers  the 
lesson  will  be  a  commingling  of  object, 
observation  and  conversation  that  cannot 
but  be  developing  to  a  high  degree. — 
Canada  Educational  Jtmrnal, 


BUSY  DEVICES  FOR  PUPILS. 


BY  FLORRNCE  BOYD, 


OUR  primary  pupils  make  us  study 
every  possible  means  of  profitable 
employment.  They  can  not,  will  not, 
and  should  not  do  nothing.  A  long  and 
expensive  list  of  material  is  not  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  any 
of  the  good  devices  which  thoughtful 
persons  have  invented  for  our  use,  but  we 
must  not  exaggerate  their  uses;  that  is, 
let  them  not  use  time  only  at  the  expense 
of  principles  involved.  The  judicious 
teadier  is  worth  more  than  a  dray-load  of 
apparatus.  How  true  the  words  of  Gar- 
field, ''  Give  me  a  log  hut  with  a  simple 
bench,  Mark  Hopkins  sitting  upon  one 
end  of  that  bench  and  mysdf  upon  the 
other — give  this,  and  you  may  have  all 
the  other  educational  appliances  in  the 
world!'' 

A  few  devices.  The  very  smallest 
pupils  delight  in  making  simple  pictures, 
balls,  wheels,  windows,  ladders,  whips, 
pails,  butterflies,  etc.  The  teacher  must 
place  the  copy  upon  the  board.  Children 
will  be  learning  to  see  and  training  the 
hand  to  represent  what  they  see. 

You  may  difier  with  me,  but  I  think 
printing  a  good  thing  to  begin  as  soon  as 
the  child  has  become  interested  in  using 
his  slate.  He  may  combine  pictures  and 
words.    When  he  learns  a  new  word  he 


may  print  a  window  full,  a  ladder  full, 
etc.  Later  copy  sentences.  My  reason 
for  using  print  is  this:  children  cannot 
yet  make  perfect  forms;  they  have  not 
the  use  of  the  pencil  which  they  gain 
later,  and  the  teacher  cannot  find  time  to 
labor  with  each  one  so  much  as  she  must 
if  perfect  forms  are  to  be  made.  A  poorly 
pnnted  form  will  not  ruin  a  child's  hand- 
writing, while  it  will  teach  him  to  use 
the  pencil  and  to  represent  forms.  An 
incorrectly  written  letter  will  form  habits 
very  hard  to  break. 

Have  printed  words  to  arrange  into 
sentences.  With  sticks  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  inches  long,  make  various  figures 
and  draw  them.  If  the  number  two  is 
being  learned,  give  each  child  two  sticks 
to  lay  in  all  possible  positions,  such  as 
you  have  dictated  from  the  board.  The 
same  may  be  done  with  other  numbers. 
With  the  inch  sticks  (cardboard  cut  at 
the  printing  office  does  nicely)  measure 
longer  sticks,  the  slate  pencil,  etc.  Use 
seeds,  com,  or  beans  for  lentils.  Cut 
pictures  from  cardboard,  and  have  pupils 
trace  round  one  a  certain  number  of 
times.  In  so  far  as  possible,  all  busy 
work  for  the  wee  tots  should  supplement 
reading,  forms  and  numbers.  —  North- 
western Journal  of  Education, 


SOJOURNER  TRUTH. 


BY  MRS.  LUCINDA  H.  STONE. 


I  VISITED  Sojourner  Truth  often. 
I  never  went  to  Battle  Creek  without 
seeing  her,  if  possible,  and  she  came  to 
see  me  many  times.  I  went  to  see  her 
at  one  time  when  she  had  got  settled  in  a 
light,  airy  basement  for  the  winter.  A 
rag  carpet  covered  her  floors ;  her  stove 
was  black  and  shining ;  and  at  the  win- 
dows, her  sash  curtains  were  white  and 
dean.  The  room  was  warm,  cheerful, 
and  inviting. 

"Well,  Sojourner,"  I  said,  "this  is 
better  than  slavery,  isn't  it?" 

"Why,  bless  you,  honey,"  she  replied, 
"heaven's  better'n  hell." 

"Now,  Sojourner,"  I  said,  "if  you 
could  only  read,  this  light,  pleasant, 
warm  room  would  seem  almost  like 
heaven  for  you." 

"Why,  bless  you,  honey,  I  reads,"  she 
said  ;  "not  jest  as  you  do — you  read  the 
words,  but  I  reads  here  (laying  her  hand 
on  her  heart).    The  Lord  teaches  me, 
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and  I  can  read  same  as  you  read.''  Go- 
ing to  her  big  Bible  on  a  little  stand,  she 
turned  over  the  leaves,  and  added: 
**  Sometimes  I  goes  to  this  Bible  and  I 
looks  out  the  place  where  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Lord  are  pretty  thick,  and  it  seems 
to  do  me  a  deal  of  good.  I  'spect  you 
can't  realize  how  it  seems  to  me.  The 
Lord  has  his  way  of  teachin'  everybody, 
and  I'm  mighty  thankful,  too  !" 

Whenever  Sojourner  went  to  Detroit, 
as  she  sometimes  did,  she  was  an  invited 
guest  of  Mr.  Mumford,  a  banker,  who 
lived  in  a  very  pleasant  neighborhood  of 
the  city.  He  always  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  entertain  Sojourner.  His 
sister,  a  bright,  witty,  lovely  woman, 
never  had  a  guest  who  was  more  wel- 
come. When  there  at  one  time,  So- 
journer had  been  talking  to  her  about 
the  foolishness  and  frivolty  of  some  young 
girls  she  knew — what  they  might  make 
of  life  if  they  but  knew  how  to  live,  etc. 
Stopping  there  for  several  days,  the 
young  girls  in  the  neighborhood  formed 
a  plan  to  go  to  see  her  just  for  curiosity's 
sake.  Sojourner  received  them  in  a  dig- 
nified and  womanly  manner,  but  did  not 
preach  to  them  at  all.  After  they  left, 
Miss  Mumford  said : 

**Now,  Sojourner,  why  didn't  you  talk 
to  those  girls  just  as  you  talked  to  me 
about  them?" 

**Why  bless  yoa,  chile;  'twouldn't 
done  no  good  at  all.  I  seen  the  minute 
they  come  in  they  hadn't  got  nowhere  to 
put  it." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Sojourner  was  a 
few  days  before  her  death.  She  must 
have  been  already  past  one  hundred  and 
ten.  Mrs,  Titus,  who  wrote  her  life,  has 
taken  great  pains  to  estimate  from  well- 
authenticated  circumstances  her  age,  and 
was  sure  that  she  had  lived  more  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  years.  She  had  long 
been  sick,  and  was  a  terrible  sufferer.  I 
knew  she  could  survive  but  a  few  days, 
and  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  New  York  to 
sail  for  Europe,  I  stopped  over  a  train  to 
bid  the  old  sibyl  good-bye.  As  I  was 
about  to  leave,  I  said :  **  Sojourner,  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  never  meet  again  in  the 
flesh.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  such  a 
sufferer." 

She  looked  up  brightly,  and  exclaimed  : 

**0h,  I  suffers,  chile,  'course  I  do;  but 
I  hain't  been  thinkin'  o'  that ;  I've  been 
thinkin'  all  day  of  the  Infinite.  The  In- 
finite,' chile!"  she  said  *' think  on  't— 
^hat  a  word  it  is!  The  Infinite,"  she  said, 


slowly  and  emphatically,  as  if  trying  to 
measure  it,  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
added :  **  Aad  you  and  I  are  in  it ;  we're 
a  part  on't."  Such  a  light  as  flashed 
from  her  eyes  I  never  saw  on  sea  or  land ; 
it  actually  lighted  the  room,  I  started 
back  ;  I  could  not  bear  it.  No  sermon  I 
ever  heard  gave  me  such  an  idea  of  the 
Infinite." —  Woman' s  Journal, 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


DR.  M.  D.  BABCOCK. 


1HAVE  not  read  **  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
lately,  though  I  remember  it  with  un- 
bounded satisfaction.  The  unexpurgated 
edition  is  a  decidedly  religious  book, 
whose  moral  value  would  furnish  excuse 
enough  for  age  and  dignity  if  they  should 
hesitate  about  being  hoys  again. 

I  do  not  remember  all  the  details  of  the 
story,  but  I  recall  the  profound  impres- 
sion the  footprint  on  the  sand  made  on 
the  white  man's  mind,  and  the  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  gave  him.  Most 
unexpected  relations  came  about  between 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  surprising  and 
surprised  islander,  not  without  ele- 
ments of  force  and  race  superiority.  Fri- 
day was  pretty  thoroughly  subjugated, 
but  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  him.  New  ideas  and  ideals,  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  swung  into 
view  for  him.  The  adjustment  was  not 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  pa- 
tience was  heavily  drawn  upon  by  both, 
but  it  was  worth  all  it  cost  in  the  end. 

If  Friday  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
Turk,  or  shall  I  say  a  Spaniard,  there 
would  have  been  another  story  to  tell. 
But  Robinson  Crusoe  was  an  Anglo* 
Saxon  Christian,  who  abhorred  slavery. 
He  would  not  be  a  slave,  nor  let  a  slave 
be  content  to  be  a  slave  ;  so  it  fell  out  all 
right  for  Friday. 

Robinson  Crusoe  does  not  want  to  own 
Friday  to-day.  His  idea  is  to  establsh  a 
protectorate  over  him  until  he  can  own 
and  govern  himself  in  strong  and  intelli- 
gent self-possession.  It  will  take  time  to 
unslave  him,  and  cost  trouble  and  treas- 
ure ;  but  where  stewardship  and  character 
are  involved,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Christian 
will  not  refuse  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestment. He  will  make  all  the  money 
out  of  it  for  himself  that  he  can,  and  will 
grumble  over  the  work  and  worry  of  it, 
but  he  will  do  it.     He  knows  that  he 
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will  be  misunderstood,  but  he  does  not 
care,  being  of  an  independent  turn  of 
mind.  He  knows  deep  down  in  his  heart 
that  he  is  bound  to  do  it,  profitable  or 
not, — bound  by  sanctions  and  convictions 
he  will  not,  dare  not,  resist. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  latest  edition  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  will  differ  much  from 
the  first.  Strange  footsteps  have  set  our 
hearts  beating,  strange  wards  have  stirred 
our  family  counsels,  and  strange  prob- 
lems have  been  given  us  to  solve.  The 
situation  calls  for  wisdom,  patience,  self- 
control  and  self-sacrifices,  but  we  have 
them  all  in  the  bank,  and  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  draw  on  them.  We  shall 
make  mistakes,  but  in  the  end  we  shall 
do  right.  We  shall  defend  our  Fridays 
from  their  enemies,  from  themselves, 
from  our  worst  selves,  and  help  them  to 
be  their  best  selves.  Then  we  shall  bid 
them  God  speed,  and  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, to  live  their  new  life,  the  better 
and  not  the  worse  for  having  known  us. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD. 


BY  JAMES  L.  HUGHES. 


DICKENS  is  commonly  regarded 
merely  as  an  educational  critic.  This 
is  a  narrow  and  unfair  view.  He  was  a 
great  critic.  He  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  civilized  world  against  those  who 
treated  children  inhumanly,  and  the 
hatred  of  adult  tyranny  which  he  awak- 
ened developed  a  loving  sympathy  for 
children.  But  he  cot^ld  not  have  so 
clearly  expressed  the  wrong  in  education 
without  having  a  definite  conception  of 
the  right.  There  is  no  great  ideal  of  the 
"  new  education  **  which  is  not  revealed 
by  Dickens  in  his  novels  or  his  miscel- 
laneous writings. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  life-work  he 
planned  for  himself  to  change  the  spirit 
and  revolutionize  the  attitude  of  adult- 
hood toward  childhood.  He  aimed  to 
clear  away  the  barriers  that  prevented 
the  free  growth  of  the  child  toward  God, 
to  save  it  from  cruel  treatment,  and  to 
fill  its  life  with  brightness,  hope,  and 
love.  All  his  child  characters  were  cre- 
ated to  make  humanity  aware  of  the 
gross  wrongs  inflicted  on  defenseless 
childhood,  or  of  the  possibility  of  guiding 
the  race  by  wise,  reverent,  loving  train- 
ing of  children. 


He  made  schoolmasters  prominent 
characters  in  six  of  his  books — **  Nich- 
olas Nickleby,''  **The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,*'  **Dombey  and  Son,"  **  David 
Copperfield,"  '*  Our  Mutual  Friend,''  and 
*  *  Hard  Times. ' '  The  coarse  brutality  of 
Squeers  wa^  offset  by  the  loving  sym- 
pathy of  the  dear  old  schoolmaster  who 
sheltered  little  Nell.  Dr.  Blimber  and 
Mr.  Creakle,  each  in  his  way  a  perfect 
type  of  wrong  methods  of  dealing  with 
children,  were  more  than  counter-bal- 
anced by  Dr.  Strong.  There  is  no  page 
in  any  language  that  treats  of  more 
fundamental  educational  principles  than 
the  page  describing  Dr.  Strong's  school. 

Squeers'  school  was  described  to  arouse 
the  indignation  of  the  public  against 
badly  managed  private  schools,  con- 
ducted by  ignorant,  sordid,  brutal  men 
who  **  traded  in  the  avarice,  indifference, 
or  imbecility  of  parents  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  children."  The  publication  of 
**  Nicholas  Nickleby"  freed  England  from 
the  low  class  of  private  schools,  aroused  a 
widespread  interest  in  national  education 
and  the  better  training  of  teachers,  and 
helped  to  reveal  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  true  discipline  in  home  or  school, 
that  all  coercion  is  dwarfing  in  its  effect 
on  character  growth.  There  are  many 
teachers  and  parents  who  still  need  to 
learn  that  the  most  refined  methods  of 
coercion  cripple  the  individuality  of  the 
child  and  prevent  the  development  of  its 
true  selfhood,  the  divinity  of  its  nature. 
For  them  ** Nicholas  Nickleby"  is  one 
of  the  best  of  all  books.  They  should 
read  it  once  a  year. 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  read  the 
description  of  the  single  day's  experience 
of  the  schoolmaster  in  **  The  Old  Curios- 
ity Shop,"  but  few  characters  are  better 
known  or  better  loved  than  he.  We  get 
only  a  glimpse  at  a  simple  man  in  pass- 
ing, but  that  glimpse  reveals  his  unself- 
ishness and  his  tenderness  so  perfectly 
that  he  becomes  one  of  our  dearest 
friends. 

**  Hard  Times"  ridiculed  with  deserved 
mercilessness  the  absurdity  of  giving 
mere  verbal  descriptions  of  things  as  a 
substitute  for  actual  knowledge  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  of  their  powers, 
their  processes  of  growth,  and  modes  of 
action.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
incident  at  the  examination  of  the  school 
established  by  Dr.  Gradgrind,  when  he 
asked  Sissy  Jupe  (**  girl  number  twenty") 
to  define  a  horse.    She  was  the  daughter 
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of  a  circus  rider,  and  had  lived  with 
horses  from  her  babyhood  and  played 
with  them  as  an  ordinary  child  does  with 
kittens  or  dogs,  but  she  had  never  de- 
fined a  horse,  and  she  failed  to  answer. 

'*  Bitzer,"  said  Thomas  Gradgrkid,  *'your 
definition  of  a  horse/' 

**  Quadruped.  Graminivofous.  Forty 
teeth,  namely  twenty-four  grinders,  four 
eye-teeth,  and  twelve  incisors.  Sheds  coat 
in  the  spring ;  in  marshy  countries,  sheds 
hoofs  too.  Hoofs  hard,  but  requiring  to  be 
shod  with  iron.  Age  known  by  marks  in 
mouth.''    This  (and  much  more)  by  Bitzer. 

**Now,  girl  number  twenty,"  said  Mr. 
Gradgrind,  "  you  know  what  a  horse  is." 

Dickens  was  the  first  great  English 
student  of  Proebel.  He  gives  more  at- 
tention to  the  training  of  childhood  than 
any  other  novelist,  or  any  other  educator 
except  Froebel.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Englishmen  to  demand  national  control 
of  ^ucation,  even  in  private  schools,  and 
the  thorough  training  of  all  teachers. 
He  exposed  fourteen  types  of  coercion, 
and  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  lead 
Christian  men  and  women  to  treat  chil- 
dren humanely.  Every  book  he  wrote 
except  two  is  rich  in  educational  thought. 
He  took  the  most  advanced  position  on 
every  phase  of  modem  educational 
thought,  except  manual  training.  When 
he  is  thoroughly  understood,  he  will  be 
recognized  as  the  Froebel  of  England. — 
Century  Magazine. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


AS  Geikie  wisely  observes,  the  story  of 
separate  chapters  of  the  Bible,  or 
even  verses,  if  it  could  be  known,  would 
be  a  record  of  surpassing  interest.  In 
the  experience  of  every  one  some  texts 
shine  like  stars,  as  we  think  of  personal 
trials  they  brightened,  or  death-beds  of 
friends  they  cheered.  Every  religious 
life  borrows  thus  its  own  secret  illumina- 
tion from  year  to  year,  its  own  galaxies 
and  bright  particular  stars,  which  have 
soothed  disappointments,  tempered  calam- 
ities, and  filled  the  mind  with  a  calm  and 
steadfast  serenity  in  the  darkest  moments. 
Human  compositions  catch  its  power  as 
they  embody  its  spirit  and  repeat  its 
words.  Kings  and  peasants,  philos- 
ophers and  the  illiterate,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  have  alike  been  cheered,  in- 
spired and  sustained  by  its  wondrous 
words.  It  has  created  the  loftiest  poetry 
and  the  sublimest  art  the  world  ever 


knew,   and  a  literature   unique  in   its 
power  and  dignity. 

There  is  hardly  a  chapter  that  has  not, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  its  verses  kindled 
sentiments  unknown  to  antiquity.  There 
is  a  transcendent  vigor  and  life  in  every 
page.  A  single  verse  made  Anthony 
sell  all  that  he  had,  and  introduced^ 
through  his  doing  so,  a  new  era  in  eccles- 
iastical history.  At  a  single  warning  of 
the  epistles,  Augustine's  hard  heart  was 
mehed  under  the  fig-tree  at  Milan.  A 
single  chapter  of  Isaiah  made  a  penitent 
believer  of  the  profligate  Rochester.  A 
word  to  St.  Paul  has  become  the  strong- 
hold of  Luther. 

Cromwell  charged,  at  Dunbar,  to  the 
cry,  ''Arise,  O  God,  and  let  thine  ene- 
mies be  scattered!"  And  Anthony 
drove  away  his  temptations  by  the  same 
appeal.  Thomas  Arnold  murmured  in 
dying :  **  If  ye  be  without  chastisement,, 
whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
bastards  and  not  sons,"  and  ''Blessed 
are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed.  * '  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, died  quoting  Christ's  words,  "  I  go 
to  my  Father."  Lady  Jane  Grey  wrote 
in  the  book  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  before  her  execution :  "The  day 
of  death  is  better  than  the  day  of  birth.*' 
Latimer,  at  the  stake,  roused  his  soul  by 
the  remembrance  that  "God  is  faithful, 
and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
above  what  we  are  able."  Luther  died 
crying,  "Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit." 

The  Psalter  alone,  by  its  manifold  ap- 
plications and  uses  in  after  times,  is  a 
vast  palimpsest,  written  over  and  over 
again,  illuminated,  illustrated  by  every 
conceivable  incident  and  emotion  of  men 
and  of  nations;  battles,  wanderings, 
escapes,  death-beds,  obsequies  of  many 
ages  and  countries,  rise,  or  may  rise,  to 
our  view,  as  we  read  it.  What  shall  we 
say  of  a  book  so  many-tongued,  so  in- 
tensely human,  so  authoriatively  divined 
Let  critics  and  theorists  stumble  at  words 
or  phrases;  let  some  things  remain  to 
the  end  "  hard  to  be  understood ; "  whose 
voice  can  it  be  but  God*s,  which  rises  stiU 
and  holy  over  the  turmoil  of  life,  in  a 
thousand  persuasions,  commands  and 
promises,  to  warn  us  of  danger,  to  guide 
us  aright,  and  to  soothe  our  infinite  cares 
and  sorrows?  It  is  a  noble  passage  in 
which  Augustine  contrasts  antiquity  and 
Scripture,  and  gives  his  fealty  as  a 
Christian  man  must:  "  In  Cicero  and  in 
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Plato,  and  such  writers,  I  meet  many 
things  finely  said,  things  that  move  the 
spirit;  but  in  none  of  them  do  I  find 
these  words :  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.'  *' 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 


SOMETHING  worthy  must  have  been 
.  done  by  John  Ruskin,  to  draw  from 
eminent  men  in  England,  on  his  eighty- 
first  birthday  (February  8),  so  many  ex- 
pressions of  affectionate  esteem.  An  ad- 
dress came  from  the  heads  of  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  saying  that  **  you  may  be  sure 
that  in  Oxford  the  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence with  which  men  think  of  you  is 
ever  fresh.  You  have  helped  many  to 
find  in  life  more  happiness  than  they 
thought  it  held,  and  we  trust  that  there 
is  happiness  in  the  latter  years  of  your 
long  life.  You  have  taught  many  to  see 
the  wealth  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in 
art,  prizing  the  remembrance  of  it,  and 
we  trust  that  the  sights  you  have  best 
loved  come  back  to  your  menory  with 
unfading  beauty.  You  have  encouraged 
many  to  keep  a  good  heart  through  dark 
days,  and  we  trust  that  the  courage  of  a 
constant  hope  is  yours.'* 

It  is  a  good  question  to  ask.  Why  is 
John  Ruskin  €o  held  in  such  high 
esteem?  And  the  answer  must  be  that 
he  had  a  moral  aim  ;  he  was  essentially 
a  teacher,  "  He  is  a  man  with  an  ardent 
sense  of  duty  combined  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  do  good ;  eager  to  throw  every- 
thing into  the  form  of  a  general  law,  but 
eager  also  to  give  that  general  law, 
directly  or  indirectly,  mystically  or 
simply,  an  ethical  bearing  and  interpre- 
tation." 

**The  importance  of  individual  char- 
acter, the  value  of  work  in  forming  it, 
the  supremacy  of  duty  in  directing  it, 
these  are  some  of  the  leading  moral 
lessons  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  like  Carlyle, 
has  had  to  teach.  The  only  liberty 
worth  having  is  founded  on  personal  dis- 
cipline ;  this  is  why  he  lays  so  much 
stress  upon  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of 
manual  labor.'' 

"  Compassion  for  the  poor  is  the  last 
word  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  on  art,  as 
well  as  of  those  on  morals.  To  help 
others  is  to  him  a  delight,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  noblest  objects  life  offers  him." 

"  'Sesame  and  Lilies'  is>  and  most  de- 


servedly so,  a  favorite  book  with  the 
public.  Who  can  ever  forget  the  closing 
passages,  in  which  the  poet,  looking 
round  about,  seeing  the  need  of  the  chil- 
dren even  greater  than  that  of  their 
elders,  bids  women  go  forth  into  the 
garden  and  tend  to  the  flowerets  lying 
broken  with  their  fresh  leaves  torn,  set 
them  in  order  in  their  little  beds,  fence 
them  from  the  fierce  wind." 

These  criticisms  show  that  his  efforts 
for  reform,  set  forth  in  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing words,  have  not  been  without 
results,  through  in  his  latter  years  he  has 
explained  that  depression  has  come  from 
the  fear  that  nothing  has  come  from  his 
work.  He  is  best  understood  as  a 
teacher  of  duty  rather  than  of  art ;  thous- 
ands have  read  his  books  with  delight 
and  profit  who  have  no  taste  for  or  edu- 
cation in  art.  And  Mr.  Ruskin  himself, 
though  an  artist,  is  but  partially  one; 
his  first  field  is  ethics,  his  second,  art. 
He  begins  with  art  but  soon  falls  back 
on  ethics. 

1.  In  his  first  volumes,  *' Modem 
Painters,"  critical  acumen  was  the  lead- 
ing feature;  their  publication,  protesting 
so  vehemently  against  the  shallow  judg- 
ment of  writers  on  art,  begun  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  art  criticism.  He  was 
recognized  as  the  most  stringent  and 
stirring  of  modem  critics ;  he  has  done 
more  tor  art  than  any  artist ;  he  caused 
it  to  leave  its  fastidiousness  and  to  deal 
with  life  and  its  interests. 

2.  Along  with  his  criticisms  it  was  ap- 
parent he  possessed  remarkable  descrip- 
tive power.  There  are  passages  in 
''Modem  Painters"  that  are  as  delect- 
able as  pictures.  Whoever  reads  his 
books  will  thereafter  approach  nature 
with  a  new  faculty  of  appreciation;  his 
attention  will  be  directed  to  what  he 
formerly  passed  by  with  indifference. 

3.  The  reader  of  his  "Modem  Pain- 
ters" may  not  know  whether  his  views 
concerning  art  are  sound  or  not,  but  he 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  his  magnifi- 
cent diction.  The  finest  prose  writing 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  is  always 
striking,  always  eloquent,  and  capable 
of  sustained  flights  of  impassioned,  mag- 
netic and  powerful  writing. 

4.  His  power  of  expression  is  so  great 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  pours  tor- 
rents of  scom  upon  prevalent  selfishness 
as  exhibited  in  modem  life ;  his  strictures 
on  those  holding  theories  different  from 
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his  have  been  severe  to  the  point  of  viru- 
lence. He  has  been  capricious  and  at 
times  unreasonable,  causing  a  smile  at 
his  want  of  logic  and  even  common  sense ; 
his  estimates  of  the  results  of  machinery 
upon  human  welfare  are  as  fantastic  as  a 
child  might  put  forth. 

5.  Like  Wordsworth  he  has  taught  his 
readers  to  appreciate  nature.  No  one 
during  his  years  has  seemed  to  have  his 
capacity  for  seeing  nature  instinct  with 
the  life  of  its  Creator,  and  for  revealing 
the  beauty  and  the  meaning  ihat  exist  in 
it.  He  is  able  to  penetrate  through  the 
facts  of  nature  to  their  meaning  for  the 
artist,  and  thus  stands  before  us  with  the 
dignity  and  purpose  of  a  prophet.  He 
can  not  only  see  rightly,  but  express  with 
passion. 

6.  A  profound  religious  feeling  is  ap- 
parent in  all  his  writings.  He  does  not 
separate  the  principles  of  Biblical  teach- 
ing from  the  duties  of  every-day  life. 
Righteousness  is  with  him  a  divine  prin- 
ciple, eternal  and  unchangeable,  like 
gravitation.  Hence  his  writings  enthrone 
duty,  reveal  goodness,  and  encourage 
admiration,  hope  and  love.  To  pass  from 
criticism  of  pictures  to  criticism  of  life 
becomes  natural ;  he  labored  intensely 
and  unremittingly  for  social  reform.  He 
seems  to  have  found  his  philosophy  of 
life  in  the  Bible,  and  quotes  therefrom 
with  the  ease  of  Bunyan. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrision,  an  acknowl- 
edged critic,  makes  philosophy  the  guid- 
ing principle  in  Ruskin's  mind. 

**  Think  what  we  may  of  this  enormous 
library  of  print,  we  know- that  every  word 
of  it  was  put  forth  of  set  purpose,  without 
any  hidden  aim,  utterly  without  fear,  and 
wholly  without  guile ;  to  make  the  world 
a  little  better,  to  guide,  inspire  and  teach 
men,  come  what  might,  scoff  as  they 
would,  turn  from  him  as  they  chose, 
though  they  left  him  alone,  a  broken 
old  man  crying  in  the  wilderness,  with 
none  to  hear  or  to  care.  They  might 
think  it  all  utterly  vain  :  we  may  think 
much  of  it  was  in  vain ;  but  it  was  always 
the  very  heart's  blood  of  a  rare  genius 
and  a  noble  soul.  *  ^  *  His  teaching 
about  art  has,  indeed,  always  been  a  sort 
of  preface  to  his  teaching  of  honesty,  pur- 
ity, discipline,  and  religion.  If  he  in- 
herited great  wealth,  it  was  only  to  fling 
it  broadcast  to  the  public  or  the  poor. 
When  he  had  gathered  in  priceless 
treasures,  he  gave  them  away  with  reck- 
less munificence.     When  he  drank    in 


things  of  beauty  in  distant  lands,  it  was 
not  to  revel  in  them  himself,  but  to  share 
his  joy  in  them  with  all  comers.  No 
literary  gains  of  modem  times  have 
equaled  his.  But  he  collected  such  profits 
that  he  might  found  museums,  enrich 
public  galleries,  and  support  poor  stu- 
dents.'*—A^.  Y.  School  Journal. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF 
WOMEN. 


M' 


ANY  years  have  passed  since  Colonel 
Higginson  asked  and  answered  the 
question,  **  Ought  Women  to  Learn  the 
Alphabet?*'  In  that  single  query  lay 
the  whole  question  of  higher  education 
for  women;  granted  the  lower  education, 
the  higher  was  bound  to  follow.  Teach 
women  to  read,  and  it  is  too  late  to  regu- 
late their  reading;  the  keys  of  the  library 
may  as  well  be  put  in  their  hands  at 
once.  If  they  were  not  to  be  trusted 
with  books,  if  there  is  any  department  of 
knowledge  from  which  they  ought  to  be 
excluded,  the  alphabet  ought  to  have 
been  kept  from  them.  Having  put  that 
into  their  minds,  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  as  the  exclusive  possession  of 
man  is  lost.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
longer  any  question  of  higher  education 
for  women;  the  women  have  settled  it  for 
all  time.  Girton,  Newnham,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
the  Harvard  Annex,  and  the  Baltimore 
College  for  Women,  are  not  so  much  an- 
swers to  a  question  as  stable  and  organic 
parts  of  the  modern  educational  system. 

The  principle  of  higher  education, 
having  become  institutional,  may  be  left 
to  take  care  of  itself;  whatever  modifi- 
cations of  method  may  come  as  the  result 
of  riper  experience  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  principle.  But  there  are  still  miscon- 
ceptions among  people  at  large  which 
ought  to  be  corrected,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  idea  that  only  those  girls  should  re- 
ceive a  college  education  who  expect  to 
make  professional  use  of  the  superior  dis- 
cipline and  skill  which  such  an  education 
develops.  The  remark  is  frequently  made 
by  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  daughters  the  best  chance  of 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  life:  *'A 
college  education  is  for  giris  who  expect 
to  be  teachers  ;  for  such  girls  it  is  admir- 
able ;  but  my  daughter  will  not  teach, 
and  does  not  need  it. ' '  The  fallacy  which 
underlies  this  comment  is  the  same  fallacy 
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which  underlies  a  good  many  decisions 
and  conclusions :  the  fallacy  that  the 
value  of  a  thing  lies  in  its  immediate 
utility.  If  the  walk  you  have  in  mind 
takes  you  to  a  definite  destination,  where 
you  are  to  do  a  definite  piece  of  work,  it 
is  a  good  thing  ;  if,  however,  it  is  merely 
to  reinvigorate  your  body,  refresh  your 
spirit,  renew  your  courage,  bring  you 
into  harmony  with  nature,  and  open  your 
mind  to  the  most  fruitful  thoughts,  it  is 
a  waste  of  time!  **Aye,  aye,"  says 
Uncle  Glegg  in  **  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,** 
''  we  must  look  to  see  the  good  of  all  this 
schooling  as  your  father's  sunk  so  much 
money  in.  .  .  .  I^et's  see  whether  you 
can  do  better  than  I  can,  as  have  made 
my  fortin  without  it'* 

Now,  one  of  the  very  best  results  of 
college  training  for  women  has  been  the 
immediate  and  notable  advance  of  the 
standards  of  education  for  girls  all  along 
the  line.  If  the  colleges  for  women  ac- 
complished nothing  else,  their  influence 
on  primary  and  secondary  education 
would  be  a  sufficient  justification  for 
their  establishment  and  maintenance. 

But  the  training  of  teachers  is  only  an 
incident  in  the  work  of  a  college;  its  real 
work  is  the  training  of  women,  not  for 
specific  functions,  but  for  the  supreme 
function  of  living.  The  individual  inter- 
est in  the  mill  often  makes  the  owner  so 
solicitous  about  the  current  in  the  sluice- 
way that  he  forgets  the  river.  The  train- 
ing of  a  hand  is  a  good  and  necessary 
part  of  education,  but  a  hand  is  a  very 
useless  member  if  it  have  not  behind  it  a 
clear  mind  and  a  sound  body.  The 
woman  must  precede  the  teacher,  the 
artist,  the  writer;  a  specific  force  must  be 
fed  by  a  general  force.  It  is  true,  for 
evident  reasons,  that  a  goodly  number  of 
college-trained  women  become  teachers; 
but  a  larger  number  go  into  no  active 
professional  work;  they  return  to  the 
old-time  and  all-time  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  womanhood.  The  colleges 
are  doing  splendid  service  in  equipping 
women  for  the  new  occupations  and  fresh 
fields  which  are  opening  to  them;  they 
are,  indeed,  quietly  but  decisively  settling 
what  has  been  known  as  ''the  woman 
question;'*  but  their  greatest  service  lies 
in  the  deepening  and  broadening  of 
womanhood.  Education  is  often  identi- 
fied with  methods  and  systems;  it  is  rep- 
resented as  something  outside  of  and 
apart  from  the  person  educated;  some- 
thing which  qualifies  for  specific  work. 


All  these  things  enter  into  education,  but 
they  do  not  constitute  education.  It  is 
often  said,  both  by  the  friends  and  the 
foes  of  higher  education  for  women,  that 
it  revolutionizes  the  lives  of  women.  If 
natural  expansion  is  revolutionary,  the 
statement  is  true;  if  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  normal,  it  is  false.  If  it  is  revo- 
lutionary for  a  seed  to  become  a  plant, 
and  the  flower  of  the  plant  to  ripen  into 
fruit,  then  it  is  revolutionary  for  women 
to  advance  from  the  alphabet  to  whatever 
mastery  of  knowledge  they  can  individ- 
ually secure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
are  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  method 
of  nature  is  by  evolution,  not  by  revolu- 
tion. 

But  education,  whether  for  men  or 
women,  is  not  method,  system,  or  spe- 
cial qualification.  Its  chief  function  is 
the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the 
individual  life ;  its  chief  source  comes  to 
light  in  the  better  work,  the  higher  in- 
telligence, the  truer  vision,  which  are 
parts  of  a  broader  way  of  looking  at  and 
dealing  with  things.  Society  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  new  aims  ;  it  stands  in 
sore  need  of  clearer  vision  of  and  nobler 
loyalty  to  aims  already  distinctly  above 
the  horizon.  Society  does  not  need  new 
powers  so  much  as  the  deepening  and 
broadening  of  powers  already  existent. 
Glasgow  did  not  need  a  new  river  to  bring 
commerce  to  her  wharves ;  she  deepened 
and  broadened  the  channel  of  the  Clyde. 
—  The  Outlook. 


UNCONSCIOUS  IMPRESSIONS. 


SO  much  stress  is  usually  laid  upon  our 
conscious  and  deliberate  will  power 
as  being  the  chief  instrument  in  forming 
our  characters  and  our  lives,  that  we 
naturally  forget  to  estimate  the  vast 
amount  of  impressions  which  we  receive 
involuntarily,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree unconsciously.  For  one  object, 
which  we  observe  with  concentrated  at- 
tention, there  are  thousands  which  come 
within  the  pale  of  our  vision  without  ex- 
citing thought  or  feeling,  so  far  as  we 
know  or  can  remember.  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  sounds  we  hear, 
the  substances  we  touch,  the  odors  we 
inhale,  the  flavors  we  taste  and  all  other 
subtle  influences  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed. Only  a  small  portion  of  all  these 
comes  into  the  region  of  our  conscious- 
ness, to  be  thought  of,  discussed,  exam- 
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ined  and  remembered.  Generally,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  this  fraction  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worthy  of  attention.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  asked,  ''  How  can  we  deal  with 
a  sphere  of  which  we  are  not  conscious, 
and  which  we  do  not  remember?  And 
how  can  such  a  sphere  affect  us  to  any 
considerable  degree?*'  Were  the  uncon- 
sciousness total  and  the  memory  an  entire 
blank,  the  answer  would  be  plain,  that 
out  of  nothing,  nothing  could  be  made. 
But  the  very  fact  that  we  realize  that 
there  is  such  a  sphere  proves  that  it  is 
not  entirely  beyond  our  knowledge. 

The  best  authorities  assure  us  that 
every  single  impression  made  upon  us, 
however  slight  or  unnoticed,  is  perma- 
nently registered  in  the  brain  cells,  and 
is  capable 'of  being  remembered  when 
the  stimulus  is  sufficient.  Sometimes 
this  is  brought  vividly  up  to  us  by  some 
interruption  in  the  regnilarity  of  our 
bodily  functions.  We  do  not  notice  that 
our  blood  circulates,  and  our  lungs  work, 
and  our  heart  beats,  until  some  one  of 
them  becomes  out  of  order.  Then,  in- 
deed, fever  and  pain  make  us  very  sen- 
sibly aware,  not  only  of  their  own  pres- 
ence, but  of  the  regular  processes  which 
have  been  interrupted.  Very  frequently, 
likewise,  does  our  memory  bring  back 
to  us  an  impression  which  we  had  quite 
forgotten.  An  object  once  familiar,  but 
unseen  for  years,  will  call  up  entire 
scenes  with  which  it  was  connected;  and 
the  same  is  sometimes  true  of  a  strain  of 
music,  and  even  a  scent. 

Then,  too,  no  one  can  notice  childhood 
without  being  aware  that  most  of  the 
impressions  made  at  that  period  are  un- 
conscious ones.  In  infancy  all  are  so, 
and  only  very  gradually  do  others  appear. 
Not  until  a  few  years  have  developed  the 
intelligence,  and  made  thought  possible, 
does  the  child  begin  to  be  really  aware  of 
any  of  the  impressions  that  are  made 
upon  him;  and  yet  by  that  time  he  has 
acquired  a  large  amount  of  knowledge, 
a  large  number  of  habits,  and  the  foun- 
dations at  least  of  many  traits  of  char- 
acter. In  this  way,  for  example,  he  has 
learned  the  use  of  language,  and  the  way 
to  supply  many  desires;  emotions  of  hope 
and  fear,  love  and  dislike,  anger  and 
pleasure  have  all  been  aroused;  habits  of 
various  kinds  have  been  formed,  and  the 
building  up  of  character  has  already 
begun.  Louis  Waldstein,  a  recent  writer 
on  the  sub-conscious  self,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  much  that  is  now  attributed 


to  heredity  may  more  correctly  be  traced 
to  these  unconscious  early  impressions. 
He  says  : 

''  In  our  time  much  has  been  made  of 
a  law  of  heredity,  which  is  called  upon 
to  explain  many  peculiarities,  physical  as 
well  as  mental  and  moral,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  teems  with  examples  which 
are  meant  to  illustrate  this  law.  *  *  * 
The  force  of  early  impressions,  their  repe- 
tition and  their  result,  and  the  correcting 
influence  of  early  training,  are  unhappily 
quite  overlooked,  as  explaining  many 
facts  now  ascribed  to  heredity.  *  *  * 
These  influences  appear  to  me  to  be  im- 
portant in  forming  habits  of  mind  and 
body,  and  they  are  in  many  cases  much 
easier  to  detect  than  are  the  so-called 
hereditary  peculiarities.*' 

If  this  be  true,  as  indeed  seems  more 
than  probable,  it  bears  an  important  les- 
son to  all  who  have  charge  of  the  young, 
to  guard  their  surroundings  with  far 
more  vigilance  than  is  usually  exercised. 
Prom  earliest  infancy  upward  the  im- 
pressions the  child  receives  unconsciously 
should  be  regarded  as  vital  elements  in 
his  future  life  and  character.  At  present^ 
they  are  largely  matters  of  indifference, 
and  frequently  left  to  chance.  The  ob- 
jects that  attract  his  sight,  the  sounds  he 
hears,  the  feelings,  expressions  and  ac- 
tions of  those  around  him  which  he  insen- 
sibly copies,  the  atmosphere  of  his  home, 
the  influence  of  his  associates,  the  habits 
which  he  unconsciously  forms  by  contin- 
ual repetition  of  actions  and  feelings — all 
should  be  matters  for  patient  and  careful 
study  by  those  who  are  his  natural 
guardians. 

Can  we  apply  these  principles  to  self- 
culture,  or  will  the  combincKi  results  of 
the  influences  that  have  acted  upon  us 
for  so  many  years  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  counter  influences?  There  is 
no  doubt  that  each  succeeding  year 
renders  the  sum  total  of  all  past  impres- 
sions firmer  and  stronger ;  yet,  as  far  as 
the  intelligent  choice  of  surroundings 
goes,  the  adult  can  do  for  himself  much 
of  what  the  parent  can  do  for  the  child. 
While  his  will  is  powerless  to  produce  or 
to  banish  a  single  unconscious  impres- 
sion, he  can,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
so  order  his  circumstances  as  to  brine 
certain  influences  to  bear  upon  himselE 
He  may  thus  often  succeed  in  changing 
a  purpose,  or  altering  a  habit,  which  no 
direct  and  definite  resolution  could  di^ 
lodge.    A   change  of  associations    will 
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often  remove  a  temptation  which  has 
defied  every  toilsome  eflFort  to  overcome ; 
and  a  healthful  regime  has  made  possible 
what  no  previous  exertion,  however 
strenuous,  could  effect. 

^  Nor  does  this  tend  to  throw  the  least 
disparagement  upon  the  conscious,  inten- 
tional, voluntary  life,  which  we  must  all 
follow,  if  we  are  to  attain  true  manhood 
or  womanhood.  The  two  are  integral 
parts  of  the  same  whole,  and  cannot  be 
dissociated  with  impunity.  Neither  one 
must  be  relied  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other ;  nor  can  either  one  repair  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  other.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  will  can  regulate  the  surround- 
ings, and  so  indirectly  influence  the 
unconscious  life;  while  the  latter  in  its 
turn  is  continually  forming  habits  and 
supplying  motives,  and  thus  building  up 
the  more  prominent,  but  not  the  more 
essential  sphere  of  voluntary  and  con- 
scious power. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


UNIFORMITY. 


UNIFORMITY,  whether  of  books, 
courses  of  study,  or  of  teaching 
methods,  is  a  word  that  should  have  no 
place  in  education.  It  is  a  noxious, 
pestiferous  blight  ujpon  all  educational 
growth.  It  is  wasteful,  unreasoning,  un- 
natural and  stupid:  It  treats  human 
nature  as  so  much  dead  raw  material, 
applying  to  it  the  methods  of  the  paper 
mill  or  the  soap  factory.  We  do  not 
force  the  principle  of  uniformity  into 
other  human  institutions.  Who  would 
think  of  requiring  all  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  to  serve  the  same  kind  of  food  in 
the  same  kind  of  dishes  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year?  Who 
would  want  law  or  custom  to  prescribe 
that  all  newspapers  should  be  of  the  same 
size  and  contain  the  same  kind  of  articles, 
or  that  all  theatres  should  present  the 
same  plays,  or  that  all  churches  should 
have  the  same  ritual,  the  same  music, 
and  the  same  sermons,  or  that  all 
libraries  shouki  contain  the  same  books, 
all  galleries  the  same  pictures,  and  all 
parks  the  same  shrubbery,  fountains  and 
statuary?  Suppose  the  Almighty  in 
building  the  world  had  followed  the 
monotonous  pattern  of  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian pavement,  and  that  all  our  moxm- 
tains,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas  were  uni- 
form, that  our  trees  and  flowers  and  birds 
and  beasts  were  all  alike,  what  a  dreary, 


tiresome  world  it  would  be!  How  glad  we 
should  be  to  have  done  with  it! 

Then  why  seek  to  make  education  the 
one  human  interest  that  has  the  monoto- 
nous dead  level  of  an  Arabian  desert  or 
an  Arctic  ice-field?  Why  not  follow 
nature's  grand  law  of  diversity,  and  give 
both  teacher  and  child  the  opportunity 
for  spontaneous  activity  and  originality  ? 

The  policy  that  would  require  the  half 
million  school  children  of  a  state  all  to 
have  the  same  readers,  grammars  and 
geographies,  that  would  give  them  aU 
the  same  exact  measure  of  mathematics, 
literature  and  science,  and  presented  to 
them  in  the  same  way,  would  simply 
convert  the  schools  into  a  series  of  lifeless 
training  machines,  utterly  asphyxiating 
to  all  intellectual  vitality. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  schools 
should  be  made  synchronous  and  iden- 
tical in  function  by  putting  them  into  an 
electric  circuit,  manipulated  at  a  central 
key-board.  Rather  than  this  we  would 
prefer  the  old-time  school,  ruled  by  the 
stem  old  knights  of  the  ferule  and  dunce 
block.  Better  the  crudest  and  most 
primitive  school  if  it  has  life  and  indi-' 
viduality  than  the  completest  modem 
class-room  which  is  a  mere  instruction 
shop  with  its  work  carried  on  after  the 
perfunctory  manner  of  a  post-ofSce  or  a 
custom  house. — Learning  by  Doing, 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL    DEFICIENT    IN 
MORAL  TRAINING. 


A.  N.  WATERMAN,  CHICAGO.* 


A  SHORT  time  ago  I  stated  that  my 
observation  in  the  Criminal  Court 
had  been  that  a  majority  of  the  burglaries 
in  this  city  were  the  work  of  boys  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
The  statement  having  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  doubt,  I  wrote 
to  Superintendent  of  Police  Joseph  Kip- 
ley,  asking  what  his  opinion  as  to  the 
matter  is.  He  replied  that  as  the  result 
of  twenty-eight  years*  experience  he 
agreed  with  me  in  every  particular. 
OflScer  Gabriel,  of  the  State's  Attorney's 
office,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  up  the 
record  of  all  persons  placed  upon  trial, 
tells  me  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  cor- 

*  Hon.  A.  N.  Waterman,  Judge  of  Criminal 
Court,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  question,  "  The 
Public  School  Deficient  in  Moral  Training.** 
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rectness  of  my  opinion,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  such  is  the  conclusion  of  all  of  the 
attaches  of  the  State's  Attorney's  oflBce. 
Very  frequently  these  boys  are  the  chil- 
dren of  respectable  and  well-to-do  parents. 
I  have  had  one  case  in  which  four  boys, 
the  oldest  under  nineteen  years  of  age, 
confessed  to  having  been,  within  the 
space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  guilty  of  eight 
distinct  burglaries.  All  were  bright,  in- 
telligent lads,  instructed  in  our  public 
schools,  and  children  of  respectable  par- 
ents in  comfortable  circumstances.  None 
of  the  boys  had  been  suspected  by  the 
police  or  any  one  until  after  the  commis- 
sion of  the  last  offense.  The  fathers  and 
mothers,  greatly  grieved,  appeared  before 
me.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  were  in  any  wise  blamable,  save  in 
not  having  kept  a  strict  watch  as  to  where 
their  boys  spent  their  evenings.  I  have 
also  observed  that  quite  a  number  of 
street  robberies  are  the  work  of  minors ; 
boys,  acting  in  parties  of  two  or  more, 
spring  from  an  alley  upon  a  small-sized 
or  half- intoxicated  person,  throw  him 
down  and  rifle  his  pockets  with  an  alert- 
ness hardly  possible  for  men  of  mature 
years.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  dishonesty  is  more  prev- 
alent and  life  and  property  not  as  safe  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  Business  men  have  told 
me  that  the  bribery  of  purchasing  agents, 
those  having  the  disposal  of  business,  or 
vested  with  discretionary  powers,  is  so 
common  as  to  be  a  matter  of  serious 
alarm.  That  the  bribery  of  legislators, 
jurors  and  other  officials  is  more  frequent 
now  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago  is  a 
common  belief. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  is  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Illinois  nothing 
parallel  to  the  corruption  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  1893,  1S95  a°d  iS?7-  So  far  as 
the  bribery  of  agents  of  private  parties  is 
concerned,  attention  has  recently  b^n 
called  in  England  to  its  prevalence  in 
that  country.  In  reference  to  all  these 
things  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
are  now  dealing  with  a  generation  that 
has  received  the  benefit  of  instruction  in 
our  public  schools. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  told  that 
criminals  are  ignorant,  that  we  have  only 
to  educate  men  to  raise  them  above  dis- 
honesty. So  far  as  I  have  observed,  edu- 
cation, unless  supplemented  by  moral 
training,  does  not  eradicate  criminal  in- 
stincts, while  it  does  change  the  course 


which  the  dishonest  tendency  will  take. 
I  am  aware  that  many  teachers,  actuated 
by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  do  bestow  moral 
training  upon  their  pupils  and  endeavor 
to  instill  in  them  principles  of  integrity; 
but  so  far  as  I  know  this  is  done  as  a 
self-imposed  duty,  and  not  as  a  thing  pre- 
scribed by  those  who  have  charge  of  our 
educational  system. 

Happily,  in  the  majority  of  American 
homes  such  training  is  given  that  there 
is  little  need  the  children  who  come  from 
them  should  be  taught  honesty  at  school. 
Unfortunately,  the  life  of  many  parents 
is  such,  the  pressing  demands  which 
hunger  and  cold  make  are  so  urgent,  the 
homes  so  crowded,  that  little  attention 
can  be  given  to  the  moral  training  of  the 
children  who  live  therein.  Moreover,  in 
this  ambitious  age,  the  thought  ever 
present,  as  regards  the  children  of  the 
very  poor,  is  to  teach  them  to  get  along 
in  the  world,  to  forge  ahead,  to  secure 
the  wealth,  honor,  applause,  place  and 
station,  for  which  the  parents  have  vainly 
longed.  In  times  past  business  itself, 
the  ordinary  ways  of  the  world,  of  trade 
and  commerce,  have  been  powerful  factors 
in  moral  training.    They  are  in  this  re- 

fard  perhaps  less  to-day  than  ever  before, 
'he  control  of  the  business  of  the  world 
is  passing  into  a  few  hands.  A  half  cen- 
tury ago  each  and  every  employee  might 
reasonably  hope  within  a  lew  years  to 
have  a  place  of  his  own,  be  his  own  mas- 
ter, free  to  devote  to  his  business  all  the 
skill,  time  and  ability  he  possessed. 
To-day  each  employee  of  a  great  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing  or  transportation 
business  feels  that  there  is  not  one  chance 
in  a  thousand  he  can  ever  be  a  proprietor 
of  such  a  business.  The  thought  nat- 
urally present  in  his  mind  is  how  he  can 
increase  his  earnings  and  lessen  the  hours 
of  his  toil.  The  spirit  of  venture  is  in  all 
men ;  each  loves  to  work  for  and  dwell 
upon  the  uncertain  hopes  and  gains  of 
the  future;  to  bum  the  midnight  dil;  to 
toil  early  and  late;  to  devote  all  the 
energy  and  strength  he  possesses  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end  for  which  work  is 
done,  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  active 
and  noble  souls.  The  certain  stipend  of 
a  fixed  salary  gratifies  no  such  longing. 

Side  by  side  with  the  blotting  out  of 
the  small  trader  and  manufacturer  is  the 
increase  of  gambling,  a  vice  to- day  per- 
haps the  most  prolific  cause  of  embezzle- 
ment, defalcation,  business  failures  and 
suicides.    The  natural,  healthy  spirit  of 
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venture  which  is  in  man,  thwarted  in  its 
endeavor  to  find  legitimate  gratification, 
turns  to  gambling.  The  vice  of  a  great 
trust  is  not  alone  the  creating  of  odious 
monopolies,  but  that  their  tendency  is  to 
make  man  dishonest.  Never  was  there 
a  time  when  there  was  more  necessity  for 
the  teaching  in  our  schools  of  plain, 
every  day  honesty,  a  recognition  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights,  feelings  and  property 
of  others,  an  abhorrence  of  gain  or  suc- 
cess obtained  by  corruption,  bribery  or 
dishonesty  of  any  kind.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not,  substantially  every  one  be- 
lieves that  the  great  trusts  exist  and 
prosper  by  cunning  and  unlawful  means; 
that  the  immense  fortunes  thereby  ac- 
cumulated have  been  gained  by  dishonest 
practices.  Every  newspaper,  however 
much  against  its  will,  daily  presents  this 
lesson  to  the  children,  the  men  and  the 
women  of  this  land.  What  must,  what 
will  be  the  result?  Children  must  be 
taught;  we  must  all  come  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  better  than  success, 
and  there  ought  to  be,  in  school  and  out 
of  it,  an  honest  and  active  determination, 
that,  as  in  days  of  yore,  honesty  shall  be 
the  best  policy. — Chicago  Teacher. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 


IN  his  **True  Benjamin  Franklin," 
Sidney  George  Fisher  says,  **  During 
the  last  thirty  years  we  have  been  trying 
every  conceivable  experiment  in  college 
education,  many  of  them  mere  imitations 
from  abroad  and  many  of  them  mere  sug- 
gestions, suppositions,  or  Utopian  theo- 
ries. When  we  began  these  experi- 
ments,'*  he  further  says,  **it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  old  methods,  which 
had  produced  in  this  country  such  schol- 
ars, writers,  and  thinkers  as  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Webster,  Prescott, 
Motley,  Bancroft,  Evarts,  Phillips.  Chan- 
ning,  Parker  and  Parkman,and  in  England 
a  host  too  numerous  to  name,  must  neces- 
sarily be  wrong."  Then  he  says  that 
we  began  to  imitate  Germany.  It  was 
assumed  that  if  we  trasplanted  the  Ger- 
man system  and  that  if  we  added  to  the 
German  system  every  plausible  sugges- 
tion of  our  own  for  making  things  easy, 
the  result  would  be  a  stupendous  success. 
But  to  the  question  of  how  many  men 
have  we  produced  who  can  be  compared 
with  the  men  of  the  old  system,  he  an- 
swers,  **Not  one."     He  says,   further, 


that  after  thirty  years  of  effort  we  have 
just  discovered  that  college  boys  can  not 
write  a  decent  letter  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  a  mortifying  discovery,  which  a 
committee  of  Harvard  University  found 
out  after  months  of  labor. 

**  Education,"  says  Mr.  Fisher,  **  in- 
volves training,  discipline,  drill;"  and 
we  think  he  is  right  when  he  says,  **  You 
can  never  teach  a  boy  to  write  good  Eng- 
lish by  having  him  read  elegant  extracts 
from  distinguished  authors,  or  by  making 
him  wade  through  endless  text-books  of 
anatomy,  physics,  botany,  history,  and 
philosophy,  or  by  giving  him  a  glib 
knowledge  of  French  or  German,  or  by 
perfunctory  translations  of  Latin  and 
Greek  prepared  in  the  new-fashioned, 
easy  way  without  a  grammar." 


READING  BIOGRAPHY. 


A  LADY  has  just  now  called  to  get 
a  few  books  suitable  for  Lenten 
reading.  She  knew  there  were  certain 
manuals  designed  for  this  purpose,  but 
with  the  exception  of  A  Kempis*  **  Imi- 
tatio  Christi "  and  Marcus  Dodd's  **  How 
to  Become  Like  Christ,"  both  of  which 
she  had  read,  my  shelves  contained  none 
of  this  class.  This  was  hardly  a  matter 
of  regret.  Aside  from  the  books  men- 
tioned these  manuals  are  too  often,  if  not 
entirely  worthless,  at  best  rather  lifeless, 
mechanical  compilations.  They  are,  of 
course,  read,  but  nearly  always  in  a  sort 
of  perfunctory  manner,  and  hardly  ever, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  with  much  spiritual 
benefit. 

But  what  books  could  be  given  instead? 
That  there  can  have  been  no  hesitation  in 
deciding  this  question,  must  be  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  said  upon  the 
subject  of  reading  Christian  biography. 
With  great  confidence  as  to  their  appro- 
priateness for  the  special  purpose  they 
were  wished  for,  as  well  as  their  adapta- 
tion to  convey  real  helpfulness  to  the 
reader,  three  volumes  were  promptly  pro- 
duced and  handed  to  my  gentle  caller. 
The  books  have  the  following  titles: 
**The  Life,  Letters  and  Diary  of  Lucy 
Larcom,"  *'The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Prentiss,"  and  ''Memorials  of 
a  Quiet  Life." 

The  first  of  these  is  the  story  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  healthy  soul  that  had  found  its 
"  rest  and  comfort  in  a  Christianity  which 
had  its  centre  in  no  theory  or  dogma,  no 
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ecclesiastical  system,  but  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus.''  Reading  the  pages  of  this  little 
volume,  which  relates  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  life  of  the  Christian 
whose  trembling  hand  almost  in  the  hour 
of  death  wrote  tiiese  last  words : 

"  O  mariner-soul, 

Thy  quest  is  but  begun  ; 
There  are  new  worlds 
Forever  to  be  won. '  * 

Reading  these  pages  one  does  not  won- 
der that  two  of  her  books  written  late  in 
life,  *' As  It  Is  In  Heaven"  and  ''The 
Unseen  Friend,''  should  have  won  for 
themselves  and  for  their  author  a  warm 
and  abiding  place  in  many  hearts.  An 
individual  who,  like  Lucy  Larcom^  has 
felt  the  presence  of  the  invisible  Friend 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly 
world,  has  messages  of  spiritual  strength 
and  uplift  for  human  souls  in  every  age. 
Phillips  Brooks  and  John  G.  Whittier, 
spirits  kindred  with  her  own,  appreciated 
this  and  rejoiced  to  number  her  among 
their  personal  friends.  This,  her  **  Life, 
Letters  and  Diary  "  shows,  disclosing  at 
the  same  time  the  secret  springs  of  her 
religious  power  and  joy — springs  which 
oflFer  their  resources  for  the  refreshment 
of  all. 

The  second  is  the  record  of  the  life  of 
the  noble  woman  who  wrote  "Stepping 
Heavenward,"  and  is  a  book  hardly  less 
interesting  and  deserving  of  reading. 
**  Mu<i  of  my  experience,"  one  finds  her 
writing  in  one  of  her  last  letters,  "has 
cost  me  a  great  price,  and  I  wish  to  use  it 
for  strengthening  and  comforting  other 
souls."  That  experience  is  revealed  in 
this  "Life  and  Letters,"  and  wherever  it 
is  read  it  must  continue,  as  it  has  for 
years  been  doing,  to  carry  instruction  and 
counsel,  cheer  and  blessing,  to  many  hearts 
and  homes. 

A  very  similar  desire  ' '  to  lead  others  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  confidence  and 
love  of  Christ,  who,  through  a  long  ca- 
reer, had  upheld,  guided  and  comforted  " 
Maria  Hare,  lies  back  of  the  third  book, 
the  well-known  and  widely  read  "  Mem- 
orials," by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  of  his 
mother.  Because  she  felt  that  the  story 
of  God's  dealings  in  her  own  life  might 
lead  others  to  a  simpler  faith  and  more 
entire  trust  in  Him,  no  self-seeking  reti- 
cence was  allowed  to  hide  any  part  of  that 
story  from  others'  eyes.  The  veil  of  her 
home  life  is  lifted,  and  readers  are  per- 
mitted to  look  in  upon  her  private 
thoughts  and  meditations,  and  Uius  to 


share  on  terms  of  equality  with  her  most 
intimate  friends,  the  blessings  of  her  sweet 
and  beautiful  Christian  life. 

More  than  this,  however.  The  book 
introduces  one  not  alone  to  the  life  and 
experiences  of  a  single  personality,  but 
to  a  large  and  interesting  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  whose  uncommonly  fine 
spirituality  and  high-toned  religious  as- 
pirations and  attainments  make  them  at 
once  most  delightful  and  graciously  up- 
lifting associates  for  any  reader.  "  In  its 
purest  and  finest  form,  the  perfect  type 
of  piety,"  one  writer  thinks,  "has  been 
yielded  nowhere  in  Christendom ' '  so  well 
as  in  the  home  of  those  to  whose  inmost 
heart  and  life  the  reader  of  this  book  is 
introduced.  As  compared  with  associa- 
ting with  imaginary  characters  on  the 
pages  of  fiction,  how  healthful  to  do  so 
with  real  men  and  women  of  biography  I 
In  his  "  History  of  European  Morals," 
Lecky  has  pointed  out  that  the  exercise 
of  our  sympathies  in  favor  of  imaginary 
beings  tends  positively  to  indispose  one 
to  practical  benevolence.  To  exercise  the 
sympathies,  on  the  contrary,  with  such 
men  and  women  as  are  met  with  in  these 
"Memorials,"  gives  new  reality  and 
earnestness  to  life.  It  makes  duty  more 
clear  and  the  way  of  its  performance  a 
way  of  joy.  It  clothes  the  common 
drudgeries  of  obedience  in  garments  of 
beauty.  It  renders  household,  business 
and  professional  routine  sacred,  and  self- 
sacrifice  attractive.  And  are  not  these 
lessons  worthy,  on  our  part,  of  laying 
aside  for  the  time  being,  all  fictitious 
writings,  in  order  that  more  undivided 
attention  may  be  given  to  biographical 
literature  ?   There  can  be  but  one  answer. 

Had  my  caller  been  a  young  gentleman 
instead  of  a  young  lady,  the  probability 
is  that  other  "Lives"  would  have  been 
chosen  for  his  reading.  Here  is  that  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  for  example,  in 
two  stately  volumes,  with  a  great  wealth 
of  suggestion  and  inspiration,  wisdom 
and  vital  power.  Dean  Stanley,  by  the 
way,  was  a  nephew  of  Maria  Hare,  his 
mother  having  been  her  sister.  Here  is 
the  "Life  of  Thomas  Arnold,"  whose 
student  Stanley  has  been,  and  whose 
"Life"  he  wrote  when  a  comparatively 
young  man.  Some  years  ago  the  sainted 
Dr.  Reily  wrote  me  in  a  letter  that  Stan- 
ley's "  Life  of  Arnold  "  was  "  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  books  he  had  ever  read." 
Here  is  the  "  Life  of  Frederick  Dennison 
Maurice,"  the  warmly  admired  fiiend  of 
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Stanley,  and  the  profound  theological 
scholar  who,  in  connection  with  Arnold, 
helped  to  mould  those  broad,  catholic 
views  in  Stanley  with  which  he  has 
touched  the  hearts  and  won  the  sympa- 
thies of  not  a  few  of  the  teachers  and 
preachers  of  our  own  Church.  Here  are 
the  **  Lives**  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Williamson 
Nevin  and  Horace  Bushnell,  Norman 
McCloud  and  several  others,  any  one  or 
all  of  which  might  appropriately  and 
profitably  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  read- 
ers of  various  ages,  callings  and  occupa- 
tions. One  can  say,  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  attentive  reading 
of  these  books  and  their  like  would 
awaken  a  new  interest  in  life,  enlarge  the 
mental,  moral  and  religious  horizon,  and 
prove  itself  a  means  of  grace  for  the  re- 
newal and  ennobling  of  life  and  character. 
One  feels  sure  that  if  young  men  could 
be  persuaded  to  study  one  such  **  Life,*' 
they  would  soon  find  the  reading  of  trashy 
books  and  magazines  an  insipid  and 
wearying  task,  and  that  the  habit  of  read- 
ing sensational  Sunday  sheets,  in  the 
presence  of  such  books,  was  not  only  im- 
possible, but  intolerable. 

The  suggestion  of  one  additional  *  Xife*  * 
just  recently  published  may  possibly  help 
to  induce  some  who  are  skeptical  with  ref- 
erence to  our  views  as  to  reading  Christian 
biography,  to  take  up  by  way  of  experi- 
ment this  volume  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  **  Life 
of  Henry  Drummond,**  by  George  Adam 
Smith.  The  testimony  of  two  well-known 
men  as  to  the  character  of  him  the  story 
of  whose  life  this  book  records,  should  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  the  book.  Ian 
Maclaren  says  this:  *  'Without  pride,  with- 
out envy,  without  selfishness,  without 
vanity,  moved  only  by  good-will  and 
spiritual  ambitions,  responsive  ever  to  the 
touch  of  God  and  every  noble  impulse, 
faithful,  fearless  and  magnanimous, Henry 
Drummond  was  the  most  perfect  Christ- 
ian I  have  known  or  expect  to  see  this 
side  the  grave. '  *  D wight  L.  Moody,  who 
has  had  a  world-wide  opportunity  of  see- 
ing men  and  taking  their  measure,  writes 
as  follows :  **  No  man  has  ever  been  with 
me  for  any  length  of  time  that  I  did  not 
see  something  that  was  unlike  Christ, 
and  I  often  see  it  in  myself,  but  in  Henry 
Drummond  never.  All  the  time  we  were 
together  he  was  a  Christlike  man.'*  Who 
should  not  wish  to  know  the  man  of  whom 
this   can   be   said?    Who  may  not  be 


religiously  benefited  by  reading  this 
**Life?'*  This  special  friend  of  young 
men,  their  enthusiastic  leader  and  loving 
companion — what  Christian  young  man 
is  there  that  should  not  acquaint  himself 
with  the  principles  and  motives  dominant 
in  his  illustrious  life  ? — Reformed  Church 
Messenger, 
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IP  teachers  could  be  induced  to  do  this 
work  with  their  pupils  constantly, 
methodically,  and  in  large  measure,  it 
would  mean  infinite  gain  to  them — even 
more  than  to  their  boys  and  girls.  That 
teacher  who  has  a  soul  but  is  lacking  in 
power  of  will  to  do  the  better  thing,  is 
greatly  blessed  in  being  expected  and  re- 
quired to  do  this  good  work  by  some  one 
in  authority.  Doing  it  broadly  and  well, 
he  or  she  becomes  a  leaven  of  blessing 
permeating  the  community,  unrecognized 
it  may  be,  but  real  as  the  attraction  of 
gravity  and  helpful  as  the  light.  Nor 
are  they  teaching  their  immediate  pupils 
alone  but  the  grandchildren  of  these 
pupils  as  well,  it  may  be  for  many  gen- 
erations. If  we  had  learned  nothing 
more  during  the  school  term  than  the 
selections  in  prose  and  poetry  that  are 
here  brought  to  a  close  for  another  year — 
learning  the  words,  looking  into  their 
grammatical  relations,  thinking  the 
thought  and  yielding  to  its  power  of  im- 
pression, growing  familiar  with  the 
phrase,  scanning  the  lines — it  would 
have  been  time  very  profitably  spent. 
The  following  were  written  from  memory, 
on  the  dates  named,  in  special  blank 
books  prepared  for  such  use,  having  been 
memorized  during  the  preceding  week: 

DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and 
gold  ;  [the  sea 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deepGalilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is 

green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  was  seen; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath 

blown,  [strown. 

That  host  on  the  morrow   lay   withered  and 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the 

blast. 
And  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed : 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deaoly  and 

chill,  [grew  still  ! 

And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved  and  forever 
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And  there  la;^  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his 

pride: 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his 

mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifled,  the  trumpets  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the 

sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

Lord  Byron, 

THK  SPACIOUS  FIRMAMBNT. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue,  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 
The  unwearied  sun  fn>m  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wonorous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  ; 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  thie  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  thoufi^h  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  rouna  this  dark,  terrestrial  ball? 
What  though  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice  ; 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine — 
'*  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

/.  Addison, 

THE  REFORMER. 

Though  the  life  of  the  Reformer  may 
seem  rugged  and  arduous,  it  were  indeed 
hard  to  say  considerately  that  any  other 
life  were  worth  living  at  all.  Who  can 
thoughtfully  afl&rm  that  the  career  of  the 
conquering,  desolating,  subjugating  war- 
rior,— of  the  devotee  of  gold,  or  pomp,  or 
sensual  joys  ;  the  monarch  in  his  purple, 
the  miser  by  his  chest,  the  wassailer  over 
his  bowl, — is  it  not  a  libel  on  humanity 
and  an  ofiFense  against  God?  But  the 
earnest,  unselfish  Reformer, — ^born  into  a 
state  of  darkness,  evil  and  suffering,  and 
honestly  striving  to  replace  these  by  light 
and  purity  and  happiness, — he  may  fall 
and  die,  as  so  many  have  done  before  him, 
but  he  cannot  fail.  His  vindication  shall 
gleam  from  the  walls  of  his  hovel,  his 
dungeon,  his  tomb ;  it  shall  shine  in  the 


radiant  eyes  of  uncorrupted  childhood  and 
fall  in  blessings  from  the  lips  of  high- 
hearted, generous  youth. 

As  the  untimely  death  of  the  good  is 
our  strongest  moral  assurance  of  the 
Resurrection,  so  the  life  wearily  worn  out 
in  doubtful  and  perilous  conflict  with 
wrong  and  woe,  is  our  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  wrong  and  woe  shall  yet 
vanish  forever.  Luther,  dying  amid  the 
agonizing  tears  and  wild  consternation  of 
all  Protestant  Germany  —  Columbus, 
borne  in  regal  pomp  to  his  grave  by  the 
satellites  of  the  royal  miscreant  whose 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  had  broken  his 
mighty  heart — these  teach  us,  at  least, 
that  all  true  greatness  is  ripened  and  tem- 
pered and  proved  in  life-Ion^  struggle 
against  vicious  beliefs,  traditions,  prac- 
tices, institutions ;  and  that  not  to  have 
been  a  Reformer  is  not  to  have  truly  lived. 

Life  is  a  bubble  which  any  breath  may 
dissolve ;  Wealth  or  Power  a  snow-flake, 
melting  momently  into  the  treacherous 
deep  across  whose  waves  we  are  floated 
on  to  our  unseen  destiny :  but  to  have 
lived  so  that  one  less  orphan  is  called  to 
choose  between  starvation  and  in£uny, 
to  have  lived  so  that  some  eyes  of  those 
whom  Fame  shall  never  know  are  bright- 
ened and  others  suffused  at  the  name  of 
the  beloved  one, — so  that  the  few  who 
knew  him  truly  shall  recognize  him  as  a 
bright,  warm,  cheering  presence,  which 
was  here  for  a  season  and  left  the  world 
no  worse  for  his  stay  in  it, — this  surely  is 
to  have  really  lived, — and  not  wholly  in 
vain. — Horace  Greeley.  April  i 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
Bj  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove : 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  Death;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine. 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou: 
Our  wills-are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day: 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be: 
Thev  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 
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We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.  We  are  fools  and  slight; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seemed  my  sin  in  me; 
What  seemed  mv  worth  since  I  began 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 

And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Foreive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

Alfred  Tennyson, 

KNOWING. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech. 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought ; 

Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 
What  unto  themselves  was  taught. 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils ; 

Man  bv  man  was  never  seen  ; 
All  our  deep  communing  fails 

To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Heart  to  heart  was  never  known. 
Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet ; 

We  are  columns  left  alone. 
Of  a  temple  once  complete. 

Like  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
Far  apart,  though  seeming  near, 

In  our  light  we  scattered  lie. 
All  is  Uius  but  starlight  here. 

What  is  social  company 
But  a  babbling  summer  stream  ? 

What  our  wise  philosophy 
But  the  glancing  of  a  dream  ? 

Only  when  the  sun  of  love 

Melts  the  scattered  stars  of  thought ; 
Only  when  we  live  above 

What  the  dim-eyed  world  hath  taught ; 

Only  when  our  souls  are  fed 

By  the  Fount  which  gave  them  birth, 
And  by  inspiration  led, 

Which  they  never  drew  from  earth. 

We  like  parted  drops  of  rain 
Swellins^  till  they  meet  and  run. 

Shall  be  all  absorbed  again. 
Melting,  flowing  into  one. 

C.  P.  Cranch. 


PSALM  C. 
Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all 
ye  lands.  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness: 
come  before  his  presence  with  singing. 
Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God :  it  is 
he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our- 
selves ;  we  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep 
of  his  pasture.  Enter  into  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving,  and  into  his  courts  with 
praise :  be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless 
his  name.  For  the  Lord  is  good;  his 
mercy  is  everlasting:  and  his  truth  en- 
dureth  to  all  generations.     April  igih. 

THB  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

There  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life. 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it, 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land. 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it ! 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth. 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright. 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted  ; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  thro' 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  riftea  ! 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning  ; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life. 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure. 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jeweled  crown 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure  ; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child. 

Or  a  mother's  prayers  to  Heaven  ; 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks, 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  reader  heart. 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  slender  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit,  and  grieve,  and  wonder. 

RIENZI'S  ADDRESS. 

Friends,  I  come  not  here  to  talk.  Ye  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom  ; — we  are  slaves  ! 
The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves !    He  sets,  and  his  last  beam 
Falls  on  a  slave  ! — not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame ; 
But  base,  ignoble  slaves — slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots,  lords 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages — 
Strong  in  some  hunared  spearmen — only  great 
In  that  strange  spell— a  name  !  Bach  hour,  dark 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder,       [fraud, 
Cries  out  against  them.     But  this  very  day. 
An  honest  man,  my  neighbor — there  he  standa^- 
Was  struck^struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
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The  badge  of  Ursini !  because,  forsooth, 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air, 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts, 
At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian  !    Be  we  men, 
And  suffer  such  dishonor?    Men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood?    Such  shames  are 

common. 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.  I,  that  speak  to  ye — 
I  had  a  brother  once— a  gracious  boy. 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  ofcalmest  hope, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy  ;  there  was  the  look 
Of  heaven  upon  his  face  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.    How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy !    Younger  by  fifteen  years, 
Brother  at  once  and  son  !    He  left  my  side, 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheeks,  a  smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.    In  one  short  hour 
That  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain  !    I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
For  vengeance.    Rouse,  ye  Romans !    Rouse, 
ye  slaves !  [brawl, 

Have  ye  brave  sons  ?    Look,  in  the  next  fierce 
To  see  them  die !  Have  ye  fair  daughters?  Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained. 
Dishonored !  and  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice. 
Be  answered  by  the  lash  !    Yet  this  is  Rome, 
That  sat  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beauty  ruled  the  world  !  Yet  we  are  Romans ! 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Was  greater  than  a  king ! — and  once  again — 
Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
Of  either  Brutus !— once  again  I  swear. 
The  Eternal  City  shall  be  free  ! 
April  26,  M,  R.  Miiford, 

HANNAH,  THB  MOTHER. 

**  The  Master  has  come  over  Jordan," 

Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  da^; 
"  Is  healing  the  people  who  throng  Him, 
With  a  touch  of  His  finger,  they  say. 
And  now  I  shall  carry  the  children,— 
Little  Rachel  and  Samuel  and  John; 
I  shall  carry  the  baby  Esther, 
For  the  Lord  to  look  upon.** 

The  father  looked  at  her  kindly; 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled, 
"  Now,  who  but  a  doting  mother 

Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild  ? 
If  the  children  were  tortured  bv  demons, 

Or  dviug  of  fever,  'twere  well; 
Or  haa  they  the  taint  of  the  leper, 

Like  many  in  Israel.*' 

*'  Nay,  do  not  hinder  me,  Nathan; 

I  feel  such  a  burden  of  care: 
If  I  carry  it  to  the  Master, 

Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 
If  He  lay  His  hand  on  the  children. 

My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know; 
For  a  blessing  forever  and  ever 

Will  follow  them  as  they  go.*' 

So  over  the  hills  of  Judah, 

Along  by  the  vine-rows  ereen. 
With  ^ther  asleep  on  her  bosom. 
And  Rachel  her  orothers  between; 
'Mong  the  peo|>le  who  hune  on  His  teaching, 

Or  waited  His  touch  and  His  word; 
Thro'  the  row  of  proud  Pharisees  list'ning. 
She  pressed  to  tne  feet  of  the  Lord. 


Now,  why  shouldst  thou  hinder  the  Master, '  * 

Said  Peter,  '*  with  children  like  these  ? 
Seest  not  how,  from  momins^  till  evening. 

He  teacheth,  and  healeth  disease?  ** 
Then  Christ  said,  **  Forbid  not  the  children; 

Permit  them  to  come  unto  me;  ** 
And  He  took  in  his  arms  little  Esther, 

And  Rachel  He  set  on  His  knee. 
And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 

Was  lifted  all  earth-care  above, 
As  He  laid  His  hands  on  the  brothers, 

And  blessed  them  with  tenderest  love; 
As  he  said  of  the  babes  in  His  bosom, 

**  Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  Heaven; " 
And  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial. 

That  hour  to  her  spirit  was  given. 

DOING  FOR  OTHERS. 

Hear  then  my  counsel ;  hear  the  word  divine : 
To  every  mau  give  that  which  most  he  needs  ; 
Do  that  which  he  can  never  do  for  you. 
Thus  live  you  like  the  spring  that  gives  you  water 
And  like  the  grape  that  sheds  for  you  its  blood. 
And  like  the  rose  that  perfume  sheds  for  you. 
And  like  the  bread  that  satisfies  joxlt  need, 
And  like  the  clouds  that  poiu- their  rain  for  yon. 
And  like  the  sun  that  shmes  so  gladly  for  you, 
And  like  the  earth  that  bears  you  on  her  bosom, 
And  like  the  dead  who  left  their  care  for  you. 

You  cannot  teach  the  dead,  nor  bless  the 
heavens. 
Nor  bear  the  earth,  nor  give  the  sun  more  glory, 
Nor  clouds  more  rain ;  you  cannot  nourish  bread. 
Nor  give  the  rose  its  fraerance,  nor  the  vine 
Its  sap,  nor  can  you  feed  the  water-springs. 

Ana  now,  what  were  vou,  if  none  did  for  you 
What  you  ne'er  did  and  ne'er  can  do  for  them  ? 
For  what  can  you  return  to  God  for  all? 
Your  very  spirit  means  His  spirit — ^given  : 
Then  like  that  spirit,  freely,  purely,  truly, 
Divinely,  do  for  every  one  your  best 
Thus  only  can  you  live  in  righteousness. 
In  heavenly  peace,  joyful,  and  free  from  care  ; 
Thus  will  you  live  even  as  His  spirit  lives ; 
Thus  will  you  in  His  very  kingdom  dwell. 

*  *  IT  IS  MORE  BLESSED.  * '  ^^  ^' 

Give !  as  the  morning  that  flows  out  of  heaven ; 
Give  !  as  the  waves  when  their  channel  is  riven  ; 
Give  !  as  the  free  air  and  sunshine  are  given  ; 

Lavishly,  utterly,  carelessly  give. 
Not  the  waste  drops  of  thy  cup  overflowing, 
Not  the  faint  sparks  of  thy  hearth  ever-glowing. 
Not  a  pale  bud  from  the  June  roses  blowinfi[ ; 

Give  as  He  gave  thee,  who  gave  thee  to  five. 
Pour  out  thy  love  like  the  rush  of  a  river. 
Wasting  its  waters,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Thro'  the  burnt  sands  that  reward  not  the  giver. 

Silent  or  songful,  thou  nearest  the  sea. 
Scatter  thy  life  as  the  Summer  showers  pouring ! 
What  if  no  bird  through  the  pearl-rain  is  soaring? 
What  if  no  blossom  looks  upward  adoring  ? 

Look  to  the  life  that  was  lavished  for  thee  ? 
Give, though  thy  heart  may  be  wasted  and  weaiy^ 
Laid  on  an  altar  all  ashen  and  dreary ; 
Though  from  its  pulses  a  faint  miserere 

Beats  to  thy  soul  the  sad  presage  of  fate. 
Bind  it  with  cords  of  unshrinking  devotion  ; 
Smile  at  the  song  of  its  restless  emotion  ; 
'Tis  the  stem  hymn  of  eternity's  ocean  ; 

Hear  !  and  in  silence  thy  future  await. 
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So  the  wild  wind  strews  its  perftimed  caresses, 
Evil  and  thankless  the  desert  it  blesses, 
Bitter  the  wave  that  its  soft  pinion  presses, 

Never  it  ceaseth  to  whisper  and  smg. 
What  if  the  hard  heart  give  thorns  for  thy  roses  ? 
What  if  on  rocks  th^  tired  bosom  reposes  ? 
Sweetest  is  music  with  minor-keyed  closes, 

Fairest  the  vines  that  on  ruin  will  cling. 

Almost  the  day  of  thy  giving  is  over ; 
Ere  from  the  grass  dies  the  bee-haunted  clover. 
Thou  wilt  have  vanished  from  friend  and  from 
lover ; 
What  shall  thy  longing  avail  in  the  grave  ? 
Give  as  the  heart  gives  whose  fetters  are  breaking 
Life,  love,  and  hope,  all  thy  dreams  and  thy 

waking. 
Soon,  Heaven's  river  thy  soul-fever  slaking, 
Thou  shalt  know  God  and  the  gift  that  He  gave. 
Rose  Terry  Cooke, 

NATIONAL  HYMN. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side. 

Let  freedom  ring ! 

My  native  country,  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake  : 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake  ; 


Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 
The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing  ; 
Lons^  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  Kin|[ ! 

5.  F,  Smith, 

MILTON  ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

If  the  choice  were  necessary,  I  would, 
sir,  prefer  my  blindness  to  yours.  Yours 
is  a  cloud  spread  over  the  mind,  v^hich 
darkens  both  the  light  of  reason  and  of 
conscience:  mine  keeps  from  my  view 
only  the  colored  surfaces  of  things,  while 
it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  contemplate  the 
beauty  and  stability  of  virtue  and  of 
truth.  How  many  things  are  there,  be- 
sides, which  I  would  not  willingly  see  I 
how  many  which  I  must  see,  against  my 
will!  and  how  few  which  I  feel  any 
anxiety  to  see !  There  is,  as  the  apostle 
has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength  through 
weakness.  Let  me,  then,  be  the  most 
feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  as  that 
feebleness  serves  to  invigorate  the  ener- 
gies of  my  rational  and  immortal  spirit ; 
as  long  as,  in  that  obscurity  in  which  I 
am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  Divine 
presence  more  clearly  shines:  then,  in 
proportion  as  I  am  weak,  I  shall  be  in- 
vincibly strong,  and,  in  proportion  as  I 
am  blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see. 

May  gih. 


Editorial  Department. 


IN  the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Albro 
as  Principal  of  the  Mansfield  State 
Normal  School,  Pennsylvania  loses  the 
services  of  one  of  the  best  educators  in 
the  United  States.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration the  Mansfield  State  Normal 
School  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity 
unequaled  in  the  past  history  of  the  in- 
stitution. His  lectures  at  institutes 
were  always  instructive,  full  of  wisdom 
and  based  on  wide  study  and  experience. 
Our  best  wishes  follow  him  to  his  new 
home  in  the  Empire  State.  The  trustees 
of  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School 
made  a  wise  selection  in  the  choice  of 
Dr.  A.  T.  Smith  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Albro.  Dr.  Smith  had  charge  of  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School 
during  the  recent  absence  of  Dr.  Philips, 
who  was  visiting   schools   in    Europe. 


For  many  years  Dr.  Smith  has  been  a 
student  and  a  teacher  of  the  science  of 
education.  His  lectures  have  always 
been  popular  among  the  teachers  of  this 
and  other  states.  He  is  a  rising  men  in  the 
educational  circles  of  the  State. 


Miss  V.  L.  Nourse,  principal  of  the 
Lenox  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  writes 
April  1 8th,  in  reference  to  our  Good 
Memory  Work  supplement  of  October 
last :  ' '  I  have  had  demands  for  additional 
copies  of  your  Memory  Supplement  of 
The  School  Journal,  Is  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain more  of  them?  Interest  amounts  to 
enthusiasm,  and  many  teachers  and 
pupils  are  benefited.  I  can  use  them  to 
advantage  in  the  hands  of  some  enthusi- 
astic teachers  who  have  heard  of  the 
good  they  have  done  in  our  schools  here." 
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SEVEN  MONTHS'  TERM. 


THE  friends  of  public  schools  will  be 
much  gratified  to  learn  that  the  bill 
to  extend  the  minimum  school  term  to 
seven  months  passed  the  Legislature 
finally,  in  the  Senate,  on  March  28,  just 
too  late  for  mention  of  the  fact  in  our  last 
number.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  will  result  in  great  benefit  to 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Hon.  R.  R.  Todd,  of 
Lawrence  county,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee^ on  Education.  Chairman  Todd, 
Representative  Reitzell,  and  their  asso- 
ciates of  the  Committee,  Hon.  Wm.  F. 
Stewart,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  de- 
serve commendation  for  their  interest  in 
the  measure.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  145  yeas  to  41  nays. 

It  was  reported  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  with  an  affirmative 
recommendation  and,  after  it  had  passed 
first  and  second  reading,  it  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  same  Committee,  where  it 
was  evidently  intended  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  to  obstruct  its  passage,  and,  if 
possible,  defeat  it.  After  giving  a  reas- 
onable time  to  report  the  bill,  a  motion 
was  made  to  recall  it  from  the  Committee. 
This  motion,  which  was  made  by  Senator 
Wentz,  of  Montgomery  county,  prevailed, 
and  the  bill  was  again  placed  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  is  due  to  Senator 
Flinn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  Senator  Wentz  of  Montgom- 
ery, Senator  Brown  of  Lawrence,  Sena- 
tor Cummings  of  Warren,  and  Senator 
Henry  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  unusual 
proceeding  to  discharge  a  committee  from 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  disposition  shown  by  its  oppon- 
ents to  defeat  the  bill,  justified  the  action 
taken  to  discharge  the  committee  from  its 
further  consideration.  Pennsylvania  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  promise  of  the 
advance  which  should  now  be  made  in  be- 
half of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  vote  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  is  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Brown,  of  Lawrence;  Brown, 
Philadelphia;  Brown,  Westmoreland;  Chisolni, 
Cochran,  Crawford;  Cummings,  Eby,  Plinn, 
Hardenbergh,  Henry,  Higgins,  Holzwarth,  Mc- 
Carrell,  Magee,  Martin,  Miller,  Cumberland; 
Mneblbronner,  Osbonm,  Rice,  Scott,  Luzerne; 
Snyder,  Sproul,  Styles,  Stineman,  Vare,  Wash- 
burn, Weiss,  Weller,  Wentz— 30. 

Nays— Messrs.  Boyd,  Grady,  Haines,  Hertz- 


ler.   Hummel,   Lee,   Merrick,    Miller,    Berks; 
Neely,  Vaughau — 10. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bill, 
which  was  approved  by  Governor  Stone 
on  Tuesday,  April  4th  : 

An  Act  to  extend  the  nunimum  school  term 
to  seven  months : 

Sediofi  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  mini- 
mum school  term  shall  be  seven  months,  mud 
after  the  close .  of  the  school  year  endine 
on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  school  directors 
or  controllers  shall  keep  the  schools  of  their 
respective  districts  in  operation  at  least  seven 
months  each  year :  Provided,  That  the  length 
of  the  annual  term  may  remain  as  at  present  in 
districts  where  the  maximum  amount  of  tax  al- 
lowed by  law  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes, 
together  with  the  amount  of  State  appropria- 
tion to  which  the  said  districts  are  entitled, 
shall  be  found  insufficient  to  keep  the  schools 
open  a  greater  length  of  time  than  six  months. 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Cummings,  Senator 
from  Warren  County,  spoke  as  follows  in 
the  discussion  of  the  bill: 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  somewhat  strange 
to  me  that  all  the  Senators  who  are  opposed 
to  this  bill  are  in  favor  of  it  individually 
and  so  far  as  their  own  children  are  con- 
cerned and  their  own  interests  are  con- 
cerned, but  so  far  as  their  constituents  are 
concerned  they  are  opposed  to  it  because,  as 
they  say,  that  their  constituents  are  unable 
to  bear  the  additional  burden  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  law  will  impose  upon  them  by 
making  the  school  term  more  than  six 
months.  It  has  also  been  contended  that  it 
will  destroy  the  health  of  these  children, 
and  yet  their  children  and  my  children  are 
at  school  eight  and  nine  months  in  a  year 
and  their  health  has  suffered  very  litfle. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little  in 
this  argument.  If  there  is  an^  use  in  a|>- 
propriating  the  large  sum  that  is  appropri- 
atea  by  ue  State  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
because  the  best  interests  of  the  State  de- 
mand it,  the  future  citizenship  of  the  State 
demands  it,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  State  demands  it,  and  I 
suppose  that  we  are  all  in  accord  with  refer- 
ence to  the  beneficial  results  derived  from 
education.  We  all  know  that  the  result  of 
this  education  that  we  are  giving  to  the 
children  of  our  State  is  forcing  the  Ameri- 
can industries  ahead  of  the  olcTworld.  We 
have  the  same  blood  that  they  have  in  the 
old  countries,  and  yet  we  pay  our  artisans 
higher  wages  and  are  able  to  turn  out  bet- 
ter articles  of  manufacture.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  superior  intelligence  of  our 
citizens  and  our  advanced  ideas  on  the  ques- 
tion of  educating  them,  and  we  are  thus  able 
to  drive  foreign  competition  out  and  hold 
our  own  among  the  countries  of  the  world. 

We  have  a  very  good  illustration  in  the 
war  with  Spain,  when  Cervera's  fleet  went 
out  of  Santiago  harbor  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  American   soldiers  and  when  onr 
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brave  soldiers  climbed  and  carried  the 
heights  of  El  Canev.  How  were  they  able 
to  accomplish  such  great  results  in  the 
short  time  that  it  was  accomplished  ?  We 
all  know  that  it  was  the  men  behind  the 
guns  who  had  brains.  It  was  the  brain, 
educated  and  cultured  by  our  system  of 
education,  that  managed  and  directed  the 
shot  that  destroyed  our  enemies.  It  is  the 
brain  that  is  bringing  to  us  everything  that 
is  good.  Then  why  do  we  attempt  to  limit 
the  school  term  in  these  poor  districts  to 
only  six  months  school  in  the  year  ?  Why 
do  we  attempt  to  shut  oflF  from  the  poor 
farmers'  children  who  have  no  school  ad- 
vantages equivalent  to  those  living  in  the 
boroughs  and  cities?  Is  it  a  sufficient 
reason  for  opposition  to  it,  because,  as  they 
say,  their  constituents  are  opposed  to  it? 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Senators  who 
represent  the  constituents,  of  whom  they 
speak,  represent  the  highest  intelligence  of 
their  own  counties,  ana  they  agree  as  far  as 
their  own  children  are  concerned  that  they 
need  a  longer  school  term,  and  vet  their 
constituents  demand  of  them  that  they 
should  limit  the  number  of  school  months 
that  they  should  fi[ive  to  their  children;  and 
I  claim  that  they  fall  into  this  error  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  citizenship  of  our 
State,  and  to  oppose  this  measure  I  think 
would  be  to  put  a  blemish  upon  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  star  of  our  Common- 
wealth. We  should  take  into  consideration 
that  we  are  legislating  for  the  interests  of 
the  next  generation,  for  the  future  citizen- 
ship of  this  Commonwealth,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  institutions  and  for  the  naval 
and  military  strength  of  our  nation.  We 
are  legislating  for  brains,  not  muscle; 
muscle  is  cheap  and  we  can  buy  it;  and  I 
think  we  should  not  listen  to  those  who  are 
demanding  that  we  shall  not  increase  our 
school  term,  but  that  we  should  advance  in 
this  direction  and  g^ve  to  the  poorest  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  same  opportunities  that 
the  richest  have.  Six  montns*  school  term 
was  not  considered  a  hardship  a  few  years 
ag:o  when  we  distributed  but  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  and  now,  when  we  distri- 
bute five  millions  and  a  half,  certainlv  to 
increase  the  school  term  one  month  will  not 
be  a  hardship. 

There  are  one  or  two  facts  not  brought  out 
in  this  discussion  as  I  think  they  should  be. 
In  the  country  districts  which  need  this 
provision,  you  will  find  in  very  many  dis- 
tricts where  the  farmers  are  poor,  that  they 
necessarily  use  the  labor  of  their  children  to 
the  fullest  extent.  About  the  onlv  time 
that  these  children  may  attend  school  before 
they  become  of  sufficient  age  to  be  of  any 
help  on  the  farm,  is  from  six  to  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  they  are  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school;  for  the  man  that  will 
object  to  this  for  the  cost's  sake,  we  may 
assume  that  he  will  not  be  careful  to  let  the 
child  go  to  school  at  all  times.  Now  then, 
we  would  limit  the  months  down  to  six 


months  and  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  go 
more  than  three  months  of  that  time  be- 
cause of  long  distances  that  they  must 
travel  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather; 
so  that  practically  your  six  months'  term 
of  school  narrows  itself  down  to  much  less 
time  and  in  that  case  it  deprives  them  of  all 
the  school  term,  except  possibly  three 
months.  The  largest  boys  attend  during 
the  winter  months  and  the  smaller  children 
attend  during  the  summer  months,  and  un- 
less you  increase  the  term  neither  the  large 
boy  nor  the  small  girl  will  obtain  much  of 
this  school  term. 

Hon.  William  M.  Brown,  Senator  from 
Lawrence  county,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Tio^a  un- 
dertakes to  fasten  what  has  been  said  by 
former  Legislatures  and  the  les^islators 
thereof  upon  us  to-day,  who  are  called  upon 
to  act  in  the  present  and  not  in  the  past. 
What  the  former  legislators  said  with  refer- 
ence to  their  action  upon  the  appropriation 
of  five  and  a  half  millions  does  not  in  any 
sense  bind  me  as  a  member  of  this  Senate, 
and  I  don't  think  it  will  bind  any  other 
member  of  this  Senate. 

It  is  likely  we  are  ^oing  to  be  called  upon 
to  vote  for  an  appropriation  of  five  and  a-half 
millions  for  tne  common  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania. What  for?  What  for?  Simply 
to  increase  the  advantages  that  are  to  tie 
given  to  all  the  poor  boys  and  poor  girls  in 
every  school  district  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  enhance  the  value  of  education, 
to  build  up  a  better  and  more  enlightened 
people  in  our  Commonwealth,  to  advance 
the  material  interests  of  our  Commonwealth, 
to  do  as  the  Senator  from  Warren  county 
said,  '*  develop  the  brains  that  stood  behind 
the  guns  in  our  war  with  Spain."  It  is  for 
the  expansion  of  the  brain  and  uplifting  of 
the  civilization  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  is  why  we  vote  this 
large  appropriation  to  the  common  schools, 
and  there  are  many,  many  districts  in  Penn- 
sylvania to-day,  as  I  understand  it,  which 
are  not  having  any  longer  term  of  school 
since  we  are  appropriating  five  and  a-half 
millions  than  when  only  a  million  dollars 
were  appropriated  per  annum.  We  passed 
the  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Tioga  said  he 
had  the  honor  to  introduce.  Many  of  us  had 
the  honor  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  a  just 
proportion  in  the  distribution  of  this  school 
fund.  We  all  did,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
when  we  vote  on  this  appropriation  we  do  it 
not  so  much  to  increase  taxation  as  to  ad- 
vance and  improve  the  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  one  of  the  Senators  said, 
the  school  system  of  this  Commonwealth  is 
one  of  the  bnghtest  jewels  in  Pennsylvania's 
star.  We  want  all  the  schools  in  the  Com- 
monwealth lifted  up  to  the  highest  grade  of 
efficiency,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  are 
willing  to  expend  the  sum  of  five  and  a-half 
million  dollars  per  annum,  and  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  York,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
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Snyder,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Senators  who 
oppose  this  bill,  that  the  poor  boys  and  poor 
g^rls  in  their  districts  have  just  as  much 
right  to  a  seven  months'  school  term  as  has 
the  richest  boy  and  the  richest  girl  in  the 
richest  school  district.  And  I  say  further, 
that  those  men  do  not  do  their  duty  in  op- 
posing this  measure.  *  *  Home  rule '  *  is  their 
cry.  Home  rule  is  all  right  if  there  is  no 
otner  principle  involved  than  home  rule,  but 
there  is  another  principle  involved.  They 
ask  the  Legislature  to  give  them  five  and  a- 
half  millions  towards  the  common  school 
system  of  the  State.  We  say  we  will  do 
that  if  that  money  is  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  vote  it  to  be  expended, 
that  is,  to  expend  it  in  those  districts  so 
that  those  poor  girls  and  poor  boys  in  the 
poorer  districts  may  have  just  as  ereat  ad- 
vantages as  the  richer  boys  and  the  richer 
girls  m  the  richer  districts. 

I  say  further,  that  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  and  will  continue  to  be  opposed  to 
any  possible  scheme  to  reduce  the  appropri- 
ations to  our  common  schools.  I  will  fight 
it  to  the  last  ditch,  and  I  will  say  that  I  will 
vote  in  order  to  give  every  boy  and  every 

firl  in  the  Commonwealth  that  God-given 
irthright — ^a  good  education— so  that  when 
he  goes  out  in  life  he  may  go  out  equipped 
to  battle  with  those  boys  ofthe  richer  cities 
and  richer  counties.  To-day  the  State  is 
giving  you  twenty-one  million  dollars  and 
only  receiving  twelve  million,  and  it  is  right 
for  you  to  raise  a  little  more  so  that  that  boy 
may  come  out  and  be  as  good  a  Senator 
some  day  as  you  are. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Deputy  Supt.  John  Q. 
Stewart  is  chairman  and  Dr.  K.  O.  Lyte, 
D.  F.  Fortney,  Esq.,  and  Supts.  G.  W. 
Weiss  and  Samuel  Hamilton  are  mem- 
bers, have  been  tireless  in  their  eflForts  on 
behalf  of  a  longer  school  term.  A  copy 
of  the  following  letter  from  this  Com- 
mittee was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  their 
final  appeal  to  the  Senators  : 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  27th^  iSgg, 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  submits  for  your 
consideration  some  facts  concerning  the  annual 
school  terms  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  an  Act  of  Assembly  approved  May  8th, 
1854,  the  minimum  school  term  was  made  four 
months.  In  1872  the  minimum  term  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Legislature  to  five  months.  By 
an  Act  approved  May  19th,  1887,  the  minimum 
term  was  extended  to  six  months. 

At  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  increase  the  minimum  term  to  seven 
months.  This  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  in  the  affirmative 
to  forty-one  in  the  negative.  The  bill  was  re- 
'ftrred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 


Senate,  and  was  promptly  reported  with  Tan 
affirmative  recommendation.  ^  After  having 
passed  first  and  second  reading  in  regular 
order  it  was  for  some  reason  recommitted,  but 
was  recalled  from  the  Committee  by  the  Senate, 
where  it  now  awaits  final  action.  If  the  de- 
cisive majority  given  bv  the  members  of  the 
House  in  favor  of  the  bill  is  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  prevailing  sentiment,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  passage  in  the  Senate. 

The  District  Reports  of  last  year  show  that 
there  were  over  eight  hundred  districts,  repre- 
senting more  than  two  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren, having  only  the  minimum  school  term  of 
six  months.  In  a  majority  of  these  districts  the 
schools  were  closed  at  the  end  of  the  term  with 
sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury  to  have  an  addi- 
tional month  of  school.  In  some  cases  two  or 
three  additional  months  could  have  been  pro- 
vided for  without  anv  material  increase  in  the 
low  tax  rate  of  the  district. 

Districts  which  fail,  year  after  year,  to  g[ive 
the  children  school  privileges  beyond  the  mini- 
mum term  ot  six  months,  with  ample  means  at 
their  disposal,  supplemented  by  a  liberal  State 
appropriation,  can  well  afford  to  add  at  least 
another  month  to  the  school  term.  The  State 
will  certainly  be  justified  in  compelling  school 
boards  to  increase  the  annual  term  in  districts 
which  do  not  of  their  own  voluntarjr  action  pro- 
vide for  a  longer  term  than  the  minimum  of  six 
months. 

Prom  to  1854  to  1872  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  was  15,788,886.  From  1873  to  1887  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  114,760,000.  From  1888  to  1899 
the  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  was 
f50,ooo,ooo. 

The  new  method  of  distributing  the  appro- 
priation, authorized  b^  the  Legislature  of  1897, 
increased  the  appropriation  in  a  laree  majority 
ofthe  rural  districts  or  townships  01  the  State. 
These  districts  can  very  well  afford  to  extend 
the  annual  term,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances 
the^  are  not  disposed  to  do  so  in  the  absence  of 
legislation  compelling  them  to  take  such  action. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  received  from  the 
State  $21^,729.59  less  in  1898  than  it  received  in 
1897,  owing  to  the  change  made  by  the  new 
basis  of  distribution  in  favor  of  the  country 
districts.  The  city  of  Pittsburg  received  |i6,- 
636.65  less  in  1898  than  it  received  in  1897. 
The  country  districts  were  thus  favored  by  an 
equivalent  increase  in  the  pro  rata  share  of  the 
appropriation  to  which  they  were  entitled 
under  the  Act  of  1897. 

In  view  of  these  hicts  it  is  only  common  jus- 
tice to  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth  that 
all  the  schools  should  be  kept  open  for  a  longer 
term  than  six  months,  which  is  the  minimum 
term  now  provided  by  existing  laws.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  to  note  that  there  are  counties 
in  this  State  whose  Representatives  have  not  at 
any  time  cast  a  single  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  school  term;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  counties  in  which  the 
Representatives  have  not  supported  any  meas- 
ure from  1854  to  1899  extending  the  annual 
term,  although  there  are  districts  in  these 
counties  in  which  the  school  term  is  now  more 
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than  seven  months.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  legislature  alone  can  bring  into  the 
schools  the  children  of  the  short-term  districts, 
as  the  boards  of  school  directors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existing  favorable  conditions,  will  not 
add  a  single  day  to  the  school  term  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  legislation. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  Q.  Stewart, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 


LOS  ANGELES  MEETING. 


THE  people  of  California  know  how  to 
get  up  a  royal  welcome  for  their 
friends  from  the  East.  They  can  do  this 
on  short  notice  and  with  all  the  more 
emphasis  of  hospitality  when,  as  now, 
longer  time  is  afforded.  This  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  July  1 1-14,  will  be 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion. A  single  fare  rate  for  the  round 
trip,  with  favorable  privileges  on  the  way, 
has  been  granted  by  the  railroads. 

One  first-class  limited  fare,  plus  two 
dollars  membership  fee,  for  the  round 
trip  with  privilege  of  diverse  routes  going 
and  returning  via  any  direct  line  will 
be  $52.00  from  the  Missouri  river;  $59.50 
from  St.  Louis;  $59.90  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  and  $64.50  from  Chicago. 
Additional  charge  will  be  made  for  re- 
turn via  Shasta  Route  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  of  $12.50  for  those  who  reach 
Los  Angeles  via  El  Paso  or  Deming  or 
Barstow,  i.  e.,  via  Santa  Fe  or  Southern 
Pacific  (Sunset)  Routes;  and  $17.50  for 
those  reaching  Los  Angeles  via  Ogden. 
This  additional  charge  will  return  pas- 
sengers to  Houston,  Texas,  Uirough 
Ogden,  Texline  and  Fort  Worth,  or 
through  Ogden,  Purcell  and  Fort  Worth; 
to  Kansas  City  or  Omaha  through  Ogden 
or  any  direct  line;  and  to  St.  Paul  via 
Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern  or 
Canadian  Pacific.  Return  tickets  to  or 
through  Chicago  will  be  honored  from 
St.  Paul  as  if  return  was  made  via  the 
Missouri  river.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale 
June  25  to  July  8,  inclusive,  and  pas- 
sengers must  reach  Los  Angeles  not  later 
than  July  11.  The  limit  of  the  ticket  for 
return  is  September  4,  1899.  Stop  over 
privileges  will  be  allowed  going  within 
the  transit  limit  of  July  11,  and  return- 
ing, within  the  final  limit,  September  4, 
at  any  and  allpoints  west  of  and  includ- 
ing El  Paso,  Trinidad,  Pueblo,  Colorado 
Springs,  Denver  and  corresponding  points 
on  northern  trans-continental  lines.  The 
rates  for  the  trip  are  not  restricted  to 


teachers,  and  many  who  are  not  of  the 
profession  will  no  doubt  **  go  West"  on 
these  low-priced  tickets. 

The  State  managers  for  Pennsylvania 
are  Supt.  George  Howell,  Scranton; 
Prof.  S.  T.  Skidmore,  Philadelphia;  and 
Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  Pittsburgh,  to  whom 
inquiries  may  be  addressed.  The  final 
programme  will  be  issued  about  May  15th. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  FUND. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THIS  contribution  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be  from  the  second  State  in  the 
Union,  but  **  every  little  helps."  We 
wrote  Hon.  Chas.  G.  Dawes,  Controller 
of  the  Currency,  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
few  days  since  for  a  statement  of  amounts 
contributed  from  the  Pennsylvania  schools 
to  the  Lafayette  monument  fund,  and 
have  just  received  the  same,  showing  a 
total  of  $3,615.55  to  April  19,  1899.  An 
excellent  spirit  is  manifested  in  these 
contributions,  which  come  largely  from 
individual  schools  scattered  all  over  the 
State.  The  list  comprises  seventeen 
foolscap  pages.  Many  of  the  sums  cred- 
ited are  less  than  a  dollar,  but  they  are 
given  with  generous  purpose  and  in  the 
true  patriotic  spirit. 

The  following  credits  are  given  for  ten 
dollars  or  more,  and  include  all  that  are 
so  reported:  Pittsburgh  313.51,  Wilkes- 
barre  269.07,  Reading  146.73,  Lancaster 
142.46,  Erie  141.63,  Warren  98.19,  Mc- 
Keesport  88.21,  Allentown  84.75,  Scran- 
ton 66.96,  Clearfield  66.72,  Newcastle 
62.74,  Hazleton  62.05,  Ashbourne  54.09, 
Brookville  46.20,  Media  40.16,  Plymoutii 
38.00,  Columbia  34.42,  Scottdale  32.35, 
South  Bethlehem  31.43,  Pottstown  30.69, 
Nanticoke  29.60,  Butler  28.57,  Apollo 
28.00,  Allegheny  (the  Lincoln  Avenue 
school)  27.50,  Pottsville  25.00,  Shamokin 
25.00,  Sheridanville  24.00,  Chestnut 
Hill  23.75,  Carlisle  23.08,  Connellsville 
23.00,  Latrobe  22.59,  Sandy  Run  22.59, 
Tionesta  21.71,  Rochester  21.50,  Mount 
Carmel  19.36,  South  Easton,  19.25,  Lock 
Haven  18.83,  Sayre  18.06,  Hamburg 
18.00,  Wanamie  17.55,  Danville  17.00, 
Mahanoy  City  16.94,  Lewisburg  16.85, 
West  Chester  Normal  School  16.56, 
Athens  15.50,  Marienville  15.24,  Lock 
Haven  Normal  School,  15,  Ashland  15, 
Conshohocken  15,  Ridley  Park  15,  Punx- 
sutawney    15,   Schuylkill  Haven   13.79, 
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Corry  13.69,  Everett  12.75,  Lewiston 
12,70,  Bloomsburg  12.61,  York  12.45, 
Huntingdon  12.26,  New  Haven  12,  Dun- 
more  12,  California  11.90,  Hollidaysburg 
11.57,  Laporte  11.50,  Canonsburg  11.27, 
Bellefonte  11.22,  Ashley  11,  Darby  10.50, 
Verona  10,  Freeland  10. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— Supt.  Thoman:  The  central  ex- 
aminations were  held  Saturday,  March  11; 
one  hundred  and  ten  pupils  presented  them- 
selves. Of  this  number  sixty  took  the 
final  examinations  at  Gettysburg,  March 
25.  All  passed  successfully.  The  highest 
average  made  was  97^4 ,  and  the  lowest  75. 
Diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  all. 

BEAVER— Supt.  Moore:  Much  interest  has 
been  shown  by  many  of  our  teachers  during 
the  past  year  to  get  pupils  interested  in 
gooa  literature,  and  the  results  are  very 
gratifying.  It  is  a  commendable  work  and 
cannot  be  too  diligently  prosecuted. 

Berks— Su|>t.  Rapp :  The  new  school 
boards  organize  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June.  Over  three  months  elapse  before  the 
new  members  are  sworn  in.  We  should 
have  an  act  of  legislation  requiring  the 
organization  of  the  new  board  within  ten 
days  after  the  February  election.  School 
directors,  whose  terms  expire  and  who  are 
not  re-elected,  very  generally  lose  interest, 
even  to  the  extent  of  no  longer  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  board  after  the  Febru- 
ary election. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter :  The  Central  High 
School  Free  Circulating  Library,  of  Middle- 
town  distict,  has  made  encourging  progress 
during  the  present  term.  At  the  first 
monthly  meetin?  of  the  teachers.  Principal 
E.  W.  Martindeli  submitted  a  plan  for  pur- 
chasing and  distributing^  the  books.  It  was 
voted  upon  and  referred  to  the  trustees  for 
adoption.  The  fundamental  principle  in- 
volved is  simplv  that  of  co-operation.  The 
books  are  purchased  by  a  committee  which 
ascertains  from  the  teachers  the  names  of 
the  books  they  would  like  to  use,  and  this 
forms  the  basis  of  selection .  The  new  books 
as  received  are  sent  to  the  central  repository 
in  the  High  School  at  Hulmeville,  where 
they  are  classified  and  catalogued  and  sent 
out  to  the  respective  teachers.  The  teacher 
of  each  school  looks  after  the  library's  in- 
terest in  her  part  of  the  district.  Whenever 
a  book  has  subserved  the  end  of  usefulness 
tiirough  a  g^ven  period  in  the  school,  it  is 
returned  to  the  Central  School  and  another 
given  in  exchange.  The  librarian  keeps  a 
complete  record  of  every  book  owned  and 
circulated.  Ninety-five  books  were  added 
in  October,  and  twenty-two  during  Decem- 
ber. The  alumni  added  one  hundred  dur- 
ing March.  So  great  is  the  interest  taken 
in  the  library  by  the  pupils  and  the  public, 
that,  in  order  to  secure  a  book,  it  has  be- 


come necessary  to  place  a  written  request  on 
file  in  advance. 

Butler— Supt.  Cheeseman:  A  great  many 
of  the  country  schools  close  in  March.  The 
work  of  the  past  year  has  been  unusually 
good.  The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and 
the  pupils  zealous.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  review  the  work  of  a  scnool 
term  that  has  been  well  improved.  Our 
schools  ought  to  become  better  every  year. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Weaver  :  A  course  of 
study  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the 
county  during  this  school  ytss.  On  the  i8th 
of  March  the  first  examination  was  held 
throughout  the  county.  About  sixty  pupils 
were  able  to  pass  the  examination.  It  has 
made  a  great  improvement  in  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Directors  and  teachers  gave 
their  loyal  support  towards  making  the  work 
a  success. 

Crawford — Supt.  Mixer :  A  district  in- 
stitute, from  Friday  evening  to  Saturday 
afternoon,  was  held  at  Cochranton.  It  was  a 
large  meeting,  interesting  and  profitable. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison :  The  late  John 
Weiss,  by  the  provisions  of  his  will,  left 
$55»ooo  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
a  tree  public  library  in  Millcreek  township. 
The  building  is  a  brick  structure,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  I5000.  The  library  and  g^unds 
are  open  to  the  public  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Franklin— Supt.  Zumbro :  On  March 
1 8th,  the  examination  of  pupils  completing 
the  course  of  study  was  held  throughout  the 
county.  There  were  eighty-eight  in  the 
class,  and  all  passed  except  nve.  The  work 
submitted  by  these  young  people  was  very 
creditable. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut :  Many  of  our 
schools  are  closed,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
will  soon  be  closed.  Schools  met  with  many 
discouraging  circumstances  durine  the 
term.  Still  a  great  deal  of  fine  work  was 
done.  Lickine  Creek  will  build  a  new  house 
at  Harrisonville.  Spring  examinations  were 
held  in  nine  districts,  and  will  be  held  in 
the  remaining  two  during  April. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Rudy  :  About  forty 
pupils  from  the  country  schools  made  apph- 
cation  for  examination  in  the  graded  course 
of  study.  Of  this  number  thirty-five  passed 
successfully  and  were  given  handsome  di- 
plomas. The  course  of  study  has  done  much 
to  systematize  the  work  in  our  ungraded 
schools,  and  has  evidently  stirred  up  a 
greater  interest  in  the  work  generally, 
with  a  few  exceptions  the  schools  have  all 
closed.  Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful year. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht:  The  high 
school  principals  held  their  third  county 
conference  at  Manheim  this  month.  The 
meeting  was  full  of  professional  zeal,  and 
some  of  the  discussions  were  racy  and  brim- 
ful of  telling  points.  The  last  of  these 
meetings  this  season  will  be  held  at  Mount 
Joy,  March  25th.  There  are  already  visible 
fruits  of  this  movement.  Several  of  the 
rural  districts  are  holding  public  meetings 
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in  the  interest  of  high  schools.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Science  Club  was 
held  at  Lititz  on  the  i8th  inst  The  pro- 
gramme delighted  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  club  is  doin^  work  in  field 
and  woods,  and  the  cabinet  display  of  seeds, 
insects,  minerals  and  butterflies  attracted 
much  attention.  During  the  summer  season 
the  club  makes  excursions  to  various  points 
in  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its 
flora  and  fauna.  Nature  study  i  n  our  schools 
is  receiving  quite  an  impetus  from  the  influ- 
ence of  this  club. 

Lebanon — Snpt  Snoke  :  The  second 
meeting  of  the  High  and  Grammar  School 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Lebanon, 
March  nth.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Myerstown  High  School  a  class  of  ten  was 
graduated.  The  exercises  reflected  much 
credit  upon  all  concerned.  With  the  end  of 
March  most  of  our  schools  were  closed. 
This  is  to  be  lamented,  particularly  in  so  far 
as  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  towns  are  con- 
cerned. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht :  The  examina- 
tions for  common  school  diplomas  through- 
out the  county  were  held  March  i8th.  A 
disinterested  teacher  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  examination  m  each  district. 
The  questions  were  prepared  by  the  county 
Superintendent  and  sent  under  seal  to  the 
examiner  with  instructions  not  to  open  un- 
til the  morning  of  examination  in  the  pres- 
ence of  teachers  and  pupils.  Tlie  papers, 
corrected  and  graded  by  tne  examiner,  were 
returned  to  the  superintendent,  who  with  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers*  Ex- 
change, passed  upon  the  work.  As  a  result 
of  the  examination,  sixty-six  diplomas  were 
issued.  During  this  month  interesting  edu- 
cational meetings  were  held  at  Cammal, 
Salladasburg,  Montgomery  and  Vallamont. 
Ralston,  in  Mclnt3rre  township,  graduated 
its  first  class  of  five  girls  and  two  boys  from 
the  high  school.  The  commencement  exer- 
cises were  highly  creditable  to  the  pupils 
and  to  the  principal,  Prof.  H.  A.  Spotts. 
The  following  representatives  of  the  Direct- 
ors' Association  attended  the  convention  at 
Harrisburg  :  G.  E.  Hagenbuch,  Hon.  John 
Engler,  J.  R.  Fleming.  J.  E.  Callahan. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper  :  At  this  writing, 
most  of  the  country  schools  are  closed.  A 
good  summer  school  has  been  opened  at  Mil- 
roy,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  J.  T. 
Baker.  The  high  school  of  Allensville 
closed  with  commencement  exercises.  The 
six  graduates  acquitted  themselves  credit- 
ably, and  everybody  went  home  pleased. 
Prof.  Pearson's  good  work  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  Allensville  and  vi- 
cinity. Miss  Trike,  teacher  at  Pleasant 
View,  in  Bratton  township,  succeeded  in 
raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  large 
school  bell.  Educational  meetings  held  by 
the  superintendent  at  Kauffman's  in  Brat- 
ton, and  at  Beaverdam  in  Wayne,  were  well 
attended  ;  a  general  interest  in  the  cause 
was  plainly  shown.    The  County  Directors* 


Association  will  meet  in  Lewistown,  May 
2d.  The  interest  in  district  high  schools  is 
growing  ;  would  that  we  had  the  special  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose ! 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch  :  On  Friday 
evening,  March  31st,  the  Pen  Argyl  High 
School  graduatea  a  class  of  four — one  boy 
and  three  girls.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
the  M.  E.  church,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
1000.  The  room  was  crowded.  Tne  grad- 
uates acquitted  themselves  very  creditably. 
Addresses  were  made  by  R.  E.  James,  Esq., 
of  Easton ;  Rev.  George  Kleckner,  of  Pen 
Argyl,  and  Charles  J.  Fitzgerald,  president 
of  uie  school  board.  The  class  presented  to 
their  principal.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Wetzel,  a  very 
fine  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  works. 

NoRTHUBfBERLAND — Supt.Shipman  :  Sat- 
urday, March  25th,  was  central  examination 
day  lor  the  rural  districts.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
muddy  roads,  which  prevented  many  from 
attending,  there  was  a  good  average  repre- 
sentation. The  directors  of  Rush  district 
have  awarde!l  the  contract  for  a  new  brick 
house  at  Union  Comers.  For  years  the 
school  house  at  this  point  has  been  too  small ; 
the  new  one  will  accommodate  all  very  com- 
fortably. Many  of  the  country  schools  have 
closed,  and  teachers'  annual  grade  sheets  re- 
ceived show  many  creditable  items  of  great 
interest,  such  as  good  average,  percentage 
of  attendance,  good  attendance  to  close  of 
term,  more  visits  by  directors,  parents  and 
citizens,  generall5'^  improved  condition  of 
rooms,  etc. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts :  Nearly  all  the 
district  schools  have  closed.  The  examina- 
tions for  graduation  from  the  county  course 
of  study  were  held  March  25th.  Th^  were 
uniform  throughout  the  county,  the  County 
Superintendent  having  prepared  the  ques- 
tions. The.last  local  institute  for  the  term 
was  held  at  Ursina,  March  25th.  The  at- 
tendance was  unusually  large,  showing  that 
the  local  institute  is  becoming  a  strong 
factor  in  educational  progress. 

Union— Supt.  Stapteton  :  The  schools  of 
White  Deer  township  held  an  institute  of 
unusual  merit  during  the  month.  The 
teachers  and  directors  of  Lewis  township 
held  their  last  public  institute  at  Swengel, 
March  oth.  The  County  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion held  its  March  meeting:  at  Lewisburg. 
Although  the  weather  was  inclement,  there 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  meeting  was 
enthusiastic  and  profitable.  Some  of  the 
subjects  discussed  were,  **  Township  Gradu- 
ation," by  W.  H.  Gehris,  of  White  Deer 
township ;  *'To  what  extent  is  the  science 
of  education  applicable  to  school-room 
work?"  by  the  County  Superintendent; 
**  History — ^how  and  what  to  teach,"  by  C. 
D.  Bolig,  of  Union  township  ;  **The  value 
of  higher  mathematics,"  by  Prof.  A.  W. 
Johnson.  The  oflficers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  :  President.  Supt.  D.  P.  Stapleton  ;  Vice 
President,  S.  B.  Hoffman ;  Secretary,  C.  M. 
Sanders  ;  Treasurer,  C.  D.  Bolig  ;  Executive 
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Committee,  A.  W.  Johnson,  C.  R.  Neff,  B. 
R.  Johnson,  D.  R.  Arbogast  and  Kate  I.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Wayne — Supt.  Hower :  Local  joint  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Honesdale  and  Waymart. 
At  both  the  work  was  of  a  high  order.  Sick- 
ness has  been  the  cause  of  a  marked  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  attendance,  in  many 
schools  less  than  50  per  cent,  being  found  in 
attendance.  Nearly  all  the  schools  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  county  have  closed.  The 
work  of  the  teachers  has  been  generally 
satisfactory. 

Beaver  Falw— Supt.  Boak :  Byron  W. 
Kine  was  secured  to  give  an  entertainment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  library. 
The  affair  was  very  successful.    From  the 

f>roceeds  268  volumes  were  added  to  the 
ibrary .  We  feel  that  a  ^eat  work  has  been 
done  along  this  line  during  the  year.  Our 
schools  are  doing  eood  work. 

Foster  Twp.,  (Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Gab- 
rio  :  The  Hazleton  Daily  Standard  has  this 
to  say  for  our  teachers'  institute  held  in 
March  :  * '  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Fos- 
ter township  was  a  more  instructive  institute 
held  than  that  of  Saturday.  Teachers  from 
Freeland  borough,  Butler  township  and 
White  Haven,  were  in  attendance  and  seats 
were  at  a  premium.  The  session  was  called 
to  order  by  Supt.  Gabrio.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Noll  read  an  interesting  thesis  on  "Vertical 
Writing,*'  which  was  discussed  by  the 
teachers  present.  Mr.  Feeley,  of  Scranton, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  maps  of  Luzerne  county, 
which  he  represented,  after  which  the  most 
important   part  of   the   programme   took 

glace,  namely,  the  drill  in  rational  reading 
y  pupils  from  the  Upper  Lehigh  school, 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Lulu  Schmidt 
and  Celia  Gallagher.  Three  classes  were 
present,  the  primer,  first  and  second  reader 
— all  little  tots  not  over  eight  years  of  age 
who  were  able  to  read  words  of  three  and 
four  syllables  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Several  words  were  selected  from  the  dic- 
tionary, which  were  placed  upon  the  board 
and  pronounced  by  the  children  instantly. 
The  system  of  rational  reading  was  only  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  six  months  ago, 
and  the  progress  attained  by  the  pupils  is 
something  which  the  teachers  and  directors 
should  be  proud  of.  The  work  accomplished 
by  Misses  Schmidt  and  Gallagher  duriujg 
the  term  deserves  the  highest  praise  as  their 
exhibition  of  Saturday  plainly  shows. 

Homestead— «upt.  Kendall:  An  insti- 
tute was  held  March  loth  and  nth,  which 
was  well  attended  by  teachers  from  neigh- 
boring districts.  Supt.  George  J.  Luckey, 
of  Pittsburg,  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Reed,  of  the 
Mifflin  township  schools,  addressed  the 
teachers  at  the  evening  session.  Their  ad- 
dresses were  of  a  practical  character,  and 
much  appreciated  by  the  teachers  present. 
An  exhibit  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
was  made.  This  work  is  always  admired 
by  visitors,  and  many  regret  that  manual 
training  does  not  become  a  fixed  branch  of 


study  in  the  public  schools.  The  great  in- 
dustrial establishments  need  trained  hands 
as  well  as  trained  minds. 

Newcastle — Supt.  Canon  :  On  February 
13th  another  fine  new  school  buildine,  lo- 
cated on  Pittsbui;g  street,  was  opened  and 
occupied  by  seven  schools.  The  building^ 
was  named  **Thaddeus  Stevens"  in  honor 
of  Pennsylvania's  Great  Commoner,  who 
championed  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  public  by  the  public  when  that  cause  was 
not  so  popular  as  it  is  to-day.  This  build- 
ing, designed  and  supervised  by  Architect 
C.  C.  Thayer,  is  an  up-to-date  building  in 
every  respect.  The  exterior  of  buff  brick 
trimmed  with  red  sandstone  is  pleasing  in 
its  simple  proportions  and  fine  detail.  The 
ten  rooms  are  admirably  arranged  with 
modem  conveniences.  Of  the  special  feat- 
ures might  be  mentioned  the  broad  entrance, 
the  two  side  arches  leading  to  the  basement 
where  are  located  the  play  rooms  and  toilet 
rooms,  and  the  central  luxrh  leading  to  the 
first  floor  through  the  base  of  tower  which 
forms  the  vestibule.  The  hall  is  of  ample 
size  and  well  lighted  in  every  part.  The 
main  stairway  is  broad  and  of  easy  slope. 
In  the  halls  are  patent  drinking  fountains 
and  wash  bowls,  also  foot-warmers,  which 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Each 
school  room  is  connected  by  a  speaking-tube 
with  the  Principal's  office,  which  is  located 
over  the  main  entrance.  The  building  is 
heated  by  the  fan  system  of  steam-heatinf^, 
with  automatic  temperature  regulators. 
Both  floors  are  of  the  latest  fireproof  con- 
struction. Hard  wood  finish  is  usea  through- 
out the  building.    Total  cost  about  $35,000. 

Newport  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.), — Supt. 
Dewey :  Each  teacher  was  given  pomission 
to  visit  schools  one  day.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  each  teacher 
visited  four  others  doing  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  work.  Teachers  were  greatly  bene- 
fited by  this  plan,  and  they  were  well  pleased 
with  this  unusual  opportunity  to  observe 
how  other  teachers  do  their  work,  although 
many  of  them  would  rather  teach  two  days 
than  visit  one.  Our  night  schools  were  open 
only  four  months  this  year. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  A  tax  of 
one-fifth  of  a  mill  was  levied  this  term  for 
library  purposes.  This  nets  us  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  We  made  an  effort  this  year  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  without  an  attendance  offi- 
cer. This  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
Board  at  a  recent  meeting  employed  a  com- 
petent man  to  fill  that  position. 

Tyrone— Supt.  Kaumnan  :  The  commer- 
cial department  of  our  schools  has  been 
ereatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  our 
faculty  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Minnich,  of  Defraine, 
Ohio.  Excellent  results  are  being  obtained 
in  the  work  of  this  school.  The  results  in 
shorthand  are  gratifying.  Vertical  penman- 
ship has  been  introduce  into  the  first  pri- 
mary schools. 
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HE  who  has  immortal  life  feels  and 
knows  it ;  no  one  else  can  be  per- 
suaded of  its  existence.  Trying  to  arrive 
at  certainty  as  regards  immortality  by 
means  of  the  understanding  is  like  trying 
to  arrive  at  certainty  as  regards  sound 
by  means  of  the  eyesight  or  the  taste. 
Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned. 
The  great  law  is,  that  ''eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him :  but  God  hath  revealed  them  unto 
us  by  his  Spirit.**  This  excludes  not 
only  man's  senses,  but  his  natural  intel- 
lectual powers  also,  ail  the  powers  of  the 
natural  man.  After  all,  the  best  thing  I 
know  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  the  reply 
of  the  man  who  answered  the  arguments 
of  his  infidel  friend  by  saying  :  **  It  may 
be  as  you  say — I  do  not  care  to  argue  the 
question.  You  may  not  be  immortal, 
but  /am/  **— /.  5.  /liefer. 

While  drinking  whiskey  was  the  fash- 
ion all  about  him,  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  forgot  his  dead  mother's  re- 
quest to  close  his  lips  against  intoxi- 
cants. Once  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  a  friend  criticised  him  for  his 
seeming  rudeness  in  declining  to  test  the 
rare  wines  provided  by  their  host,  urging 
as  a  reason  for  the  reproof :  '*  There  is 
•certainly  no  danger  of  a  man  of  your 
years  and  habits  becoming  addicted  to  its 
use,"  **I  mean  no  disrespect,  John," 
answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  **but  I  promised 
my  precious  mother  only  a  few  days  be- 


•  fore  she  died  that  I  would  never  use  any- 
thing intoxicating  as  a  beverage,  and  I 
consider  that  promise  as  binding  to-day 
as  it  was  the  day  I  gave  it."  '*  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  a  child  sur- 
rounded by  a  rough  class  of  drinkers 
and  a  man  in  a  home  of  refinement,"  in- 
sisted the  friend.  '*But  a  promise  is  a 
promise  forever,  John,  and  when  made  to 
a  mother  is  doubly  binding,"  replied  Mr. 
Lincoln .  — Epworth  Herald, 


Most  teachers  feel  that  the  school  life 
of  the  average  child  is  pitifully  inade- 
quate for  the  work  needed  to  be  done  in 
it,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  in  no  other 
way  can  we  make  so  lasting  an  impression 
for  good  on  children  under  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  as  by  fostering  their  inborn 
love  of  the  outdoor  world.  **  There  are 
no  bad  naturalists,"  a  lady  once  re- 
marked in  discussing  this  question,  and 
it  is  true.  There  may  have  been  some 
not  strictly  orthodox,  measured  by  your 
little  yardstick  or  mine,  but  the  criminal 
classes  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be, 
recruited  from  among  the  lovers  of  nature. 

Children  are  taught  all  manner  of 
things  with  assiduity  in  this  educational 
age;  yet  how  seldom  are  they  regularly 
and  systematically  trained  to  exert  their 
will,  to  govern  their  thoughts,  to  control 
their  emotions,  to  withdraw  from  one  set 
of  reflections  and  to  welcome  another,  to 
form  those  mental  habits  which  will  con- 
duce to  their  permanent  welfare,  and  to 
avoid  forming  those  which  will  injure 
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and  corrupt  them.  Their  years  of  de- 
pendence are  wasted  unless  they  are  fitted 
for  independence,  unless  they  are  led 
to  build  up  a  charactar  for  themselves  by 
continual  and  persevenng  self-control  and 
intelligent  self-government. 

To  live  content  with  small  means; 
to  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury, 
and  refinement  rather  than  fashion  ;  to 
be  worthy,  not  respectable,  and  wealthy, 
not  rich  ;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly, 
talk  gently,  act  frankly  ;  to  listen  to  stars 
and  birds,  to  babes  and  sages  with  open 
hearts;  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do  all 
bravely,  await  occasions,  hurry  never — 
in  a  word,  to  let  the  best,  unbidden  and 
unconscious,  grow  up  through  the  com- 
mon ;  this  is  to  be  my  symphony. — 
Channing, 

Every  teacher  should  give  a  series  of 
lessons  to  advanced  classes  in  the  use  of 
unabridged  dictionaries.  Ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  various  meanings 
which  one  word  may  have,  and  to  under- 
stand the  many  abbreviations  used  in 
connection  with  the  words,. is  in  itself  no 
small  part  of  a  liberal  education.  But 
the  young  student  needs  much  guidance 
through  what  must  sometimes  seem  to 
him  a  labyrinth  of  definitions.  For  in- 
stance, glancing  at  random  through  the 
dictionary,  the  word  **line*'  strikes  the 
eye.  Twenty-nine  definitions  are  given. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  words  which  have  from 
three  to  six  definitions.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  few  words  be  taken  for  lessons, 
and  that  the  class  be  made  familiar  with 
every  mark,  abbreviation,  and  definition. 
One  word  may  easily  make  a  lesson. 
For  example,  the  verb  present.  Explain 
V,  t, ,  imp,  and  pp. ,  F.  presenter^  L.  prce- 
sentare.  Let  the  seven  definitions  which 
follow  be  analyzed  carefully.  Let  the 
abbreviation,  obs.y  in  the  seventh,  be 
noted  and  explained  ;  also,  the  abbrevia- 
tions, poet,^  math.,  geog,,  script.,  mach,, 
mil.,  fort.,  mus.  In  the  twenty-eighth 
definition,  what  information  do  the  letters 
U.  S,  convey  ?  The  unabridged  diction- 
ary is  a  much  neglected  book. —  Western 
School  Journal. 

One  of  the  oddest  and  most  persistent 
delusions  of  our  time,  is  that  the  moral 
training  of  the  young  is  done  or  can  be 
done  mainly  through  books  and  sermons, 
or,  in  other  words,   through   direct  ad- 


dresses to  the  understanding.  What 
makes  this  delusion  all  the  odder  is,  that 
everybody  knows  it  to  be  a  delusion  by 
his  own  experience.  Everybody  knows 
in  his  own  case  that  nothing,  apart  from 
hereditary  influences,  has  had  so  lar^  a 
part  in  the  formation  of  his  character  as 
the  associations  and  examples  of  his 
youth,  and  above  all,  as  the  career  of 
those,  both  in  public  and  private,  whom 
he  was  taught  to  admire  by  seeing  his 
parents  and  employers  and  neighbors 
honoring  them.  This  is  so  true  that  one 
can  tell  almost  with  certainty  what  kind 
of  men  any  given  generation  will  pro- 
duce by  seeing  the  kind  of  men  it  was 
taught  to  applaud  and  to  imitate  in  its 
childhood.  Example  is  more  than  precept. 

TBLUNG  THE  BEES. 

Out  of  the  house  where  the  slumberer  lay 
Grandfather  came  one  summer  day, 
And  under  the  pleasant  orchard  trees 
He  spake  thus  wise  to  the  murmuring  bees : 
'*  The  clover-blossom  that  kissed  her  feet 

And  the  posie-bed  where  she  used  to  play 
Have  honey  store,  but  none  so  sweet 

As  ere  our  little  one  went  away. 
O  bees,  sing  soft,  and,  bees,  sing  low  ; 
For  she  is  j^one  who  loved  yo\i  so." 
A  wonder  fell  on  the  listening  bees 
Under  those  pleasant  orchard  trees, 
And  in  their  toil  that  summer  day 
Ever  their  murmuring  seemed  to  say  : 
"  Child,  O  child,  the  grass  is  cool. 

And  the  posies  are  waking  to  hear  the  song 
Of  the  bird  that  swings  by  the  shaded  pool, 

Waiting  for  one  that  tarrieth  long." 
'Twas  so  they  called  to  the  little  one  then, 
As  if  to  call  her  back  again. 
O  gentle  bees,  I  have  come  to  say 
That  grandfather  fell  asleep  to-day. 
And  we  know  b^  the  smile  on  ^andfather's  face 
He  has  found  his  dear  one's  hiding-place. 
So,  bees,  sing  soft,  and,  bees,  sing  low, 

As  over  the  honey -fields  you  sweep — 
To  the  flowers  abloom  and  the  trees  ablow 

Sing  of  grandfather  fast  asleep ; 
And  ever  beneath  these  orchard  trees 
Find  cheer  and  shelter,  gentle  bees. 

Eugene  Field. 

An  Israelite  philosopher,  after  having 
learned  in  the  schoo  of  a  wide  ana 
varied  experience,  found  the  same  im- 
mortality of  fruition  of  mind-growth  in 
that  so  oft  repeated  and  so  little  under- 
stood gem  of -Hebrew  poetry,  **Let  us 
hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter ; 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  ; 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.'*  This 
is  the  final  word  in  any  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  furnishes  the  objective  point  to 
which  we  are  to  grow.  This  theory  of 
education  of  Plato  and  the  author  of  Ec- 
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clesiastes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  settled  facts  in  the  world  of  thought. 
But  it  is  ndt  so — too  many  educators 
have  been  dwarfed  in  their  growth  be- 
fore they  reached  this  fully-grown  state. 
That  master  teacher — the  Galilean — once 
said  to  his  disciples  that  there  were  many 
things  to  be  said  to  them,  but  at  that 
time  they  could  not  bear  them.  They 
must  grow  up  to  the  measure  of  these 
truths  before  they  could  be  revealed. 

The  advancing  man  discovers  how 
deep  a  property  he  hath  in  all  literature 
— in  all  fable  as  well  as  in  all  history. 
He  finds  that  the  poet  was  no  odd  fellow 
who  described  strange  and  impossible 
situations,  but  that  universal  man  wrote 
by  his  pen  a  confession  true  for  one  and 
true  for  all.  His  own  secret  biography 
he  finds  in  lines  wonderfully  intelligible  to 
him,  dotted  down  before  he  was  bom. 
One  after  another  he  comes  upon  his  pri- 
vate adventures  with  every  fable  of 
Esop,  of  Homer,  of  Hafiz,  of  Ariosto,  of 
Chaucer,  of  Scott,  and  verifies  them  with 
his  own  head  and  hands. — Emerson, 


The  least  educational  fitness  which 
childhood  can  demand  is  that  its  teacher 
should  be  a  live  man  or  woman.  The 
*•  personal  equation*'  is  of  special  im- 
portance in  teaching  where  much  of  the 
influence  exerted  over  the  child  is  by  ex- 
ample rather  than  precept.  Strong  man- 
hood or  womanhood  is  required  to  make  a 
good  teacher.  Character  and  the  personal 
habits  of  neatness,  good  taste,  social  and 
ethical  refinement  are  as  essential  quali- 
fications in  teaching  as  physical  health, 
and  good  hearing  and  eyesight. — Soldan, 

The  best  of  a  book  is  not  the  thought 
which  it  contains,  but  the  thought  it 
suggests ;  just  as  the  charm  of  music 
dwells  not  in  the  tone,  but  in  the  echoes 
of  our  hearts. — Holmes, 


The  reputation  of  some  superintend- 
ents increases  more  perceptibly  than  that 
of  the  schools  under  their  control.  Some- 
times a  man  who  is  widely  known  and 
talked  about  in  the  newspapers  as  a  great 
educational  light  has  very  poor  schools. 
He  is  too  busy  with  himself  and  the 
management  of  his  advertising  to  make 
the  most  of  his  legitimate  opportunities 
for  usefulness.  Others  there  are  who 
give  too  much  strength  and  time  to 
lecturing  and  literary  work  to  be  of  much 


use  to  the  community  which  employs 
them.  One  superintendent  in  particular 
is  remembered  whose  reports  and  other 
writings  were  highly  regarded,  while  his 
teachers  never  felt  his  influence,  and  the 
schools  were  running  in  ruts.  He  was 
too  busy  with  his  pen  to  give  much  at- 
tention to  school  supervision.  A  few 
superintendents  still  remain  whose  chief 
business  is  to  keep  in  ofiice,  and  they  are 
kept  busy  trying  to  make  themselves 
solid  with  the  politicians  and  propping 
themselves  with  the  influence  of  secret 
societies,  churches,  and  social  organiza- 
tions. — School  Journal, 


A  small  boy  was  at  a  table  where  his 
mother  was  not  near  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  a  lady  next  to  him  volunteered  her 
services.  **Let  me  cut  your  steak  for 
yon,'*  she  said, — **if  I  cut  it  the  way 
you  like  it,**  she  added,  with  some  de- 
gree of  doubt.  **  Thank  you,**  the  boy 
responded,  accepting  her  courtesy;  **  I 
shall  like  it  the  way  you  cut  it,  even  if 
you  don*t  cut  it  the  way  I  like  it.** 


Here  is  a  good  spelling  test  for  the 
boys  and  girls:  Due,  dew  ;  doe,  dough  ; 
die,  dye;  dying,  dyeing;  desert,  dessert; 
Dane,  deign;  descent,  dissent;  dire,  dyer, 
draft,  draught;  doom,  dome;  door,  doer; 
envelope,  envelop;  ewe,  yew,  hue,  you, 
Hugh;  Ernest,  earnest;  earl,  hurl;  eddy, 
heady;  elm,  helm;  erred,  heard,  herd; 
Eve,  heave;  ewer,  hewer,  your;  eel,  heel; 
ear,  hear,  here;  eye,  high,  I,  ay. 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 

For  ages  would  its  light, 
Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky. 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  lives  of  men. — Longfellow, 


The  essential  difference  between  a 
good  and  bad  education  is  this—that  one 
draws  the  child  on  to  learning  by  making 
it  sweet  to  him ;  the  latter  drives  the 
child  to  learn  by  making  it  sour  to  him 
if  he  does  not. 


In  our  high  schools,  and  in  the  highest 
grades  of  grammar  schools,  some  time 
should  be  devoted  each  day  to  current 
news.  A  few  pupils  will  be  found  well 
informed ;  but  the  larger  majority  are 
lamentably  ignorant  of  current  events. 
Some  parts  of   the  blackboard    surface 
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might  be  set  apart  as  a  **  bulletin  "  upon 
which  should  be  transcribed,  as  concisely 
as  possible,  the  important  news  of  the 
day.  Limited  space  would  require  close 
scrutiny.  The  pupils  themselves  might 
select  the  editors  for  short  terms  of  ser- 
vice, the  editors  being  excused  for  the 
time  from  further  work  in  composition. 
A  few  moments  given  to  a  general  study 
of  the  outlines  of  the  news,  with  maps 
opened,  would  prove  a  fine  lesson  in  geo- 
graphy. Knowledge  of  the  past  history 
-of  the  peoples  or  places  would  be  revived. 
The  pupil's  course  of  miscellaneous  read- 
ing might  be  modified  and  made  more 
productive  of  good  by  connecting  it  with 
current  events.  The  value  of  such  an 
exercise  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  and  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
and  one  single  exercise  of  the  schoolroom 
would  more  surely  enlarge  the  former  and 
strengthen  the  latter. — F.  L,  Pickard. 

It  isn*t  so  very  long  ago  that  a  teacher 
in  the  city  of  New  York  pressed  an  ap- 
lication  for  a  principalship  on  the  ground 
of  long  experience,  and  was  refused  by 
the  Board  of  Education  because  length 
of  service  could  not  be  considered  of  itself 
a  prime  qualification.  Time  served  in 
one  position  does  not  necessarily  qualify 
for  a  higher  one,  though  many  school 
boards  seem  to  consider  this  an  axiom. 
Often  the  only  result  of  experience  has 
been  confirmation  of  wrong  notions  held 
at  the  start.  But  the  worst  feature  of  it 
all  is  that  the  teacher  who  relies  wholly 
upon  his  own  experience  feels  no  need  of 
any  special  preparation  for  greater  use- 
fulness and  higher  positions.  The 
teacher  who  draws  upon  his  initial  intel- 
lectual resources  for  twenty -five  years 
without  increasing  and  enriching  them 
by  observation,  reading  and  reflection, 
ought  to  be  dropped  rather  than  consid- 
ered fit  for  promotion  owing  to  **long 
experience.*' — -A^.   Y,  School JoumaL 

The  Figaro  of  Paris  suggests  that  our 
flag  is  older  than  any  of  the  national 
standards  of  the  Old  World  Powers.  It 
says:  It  was  adopted  in  1777  by  the 
Congress  of  the  thirteen  colonies  of  North 
America,  then  at  war  with  the  mother 
country.  The  yellow  and  red  Spanish 
flag  came  out  about  1785;  the  French  tri- 
color was  adopted  in  1794;  the  red  Eng- 
lish emblem,  with  the  union  jack  in  the 
upper  corner,  dates  from  1892;  the  Sar- 
dinian (now  the  Italian)  flag  first  flut- 


tered in  1848;  the  Austro-Hungarian  flag 
was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  com- 
promise of  1867;  the  present  German  flag 
first  appeared  in  187 1,  and  the  Russian  tri- 
color is  quite  a  recent  aflfair.  The  only 
modificatfon  that  the  American  flag  has 
undergone  since  its  origin  consists  in  the 
addition  of  a  new  star  every  time  a  new 
state  is  taken  into  the  Union.  The  stars 
now  number  45,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  this  addition  will  be  continued. 


**  As  every  sportsman  knows,''  said  an 
enthusiastic  hunter,  **it  is  easy  to  see  a 
rifle  bullet  in  the  air,  and  those  fired 
from  the  new  high- power  guns  are  very 
curious  to  look  at.  Stand  a  dozen  yards 
to  one  side  of  the  mark,  and  let  a  friend 
blaze  away  at  any  range  with  a  small 
calibre  weapon,  using  smokeless  powder, 
and  you'll  see  a  strange,  bluish-white 
streak  the  instant  the  bullet  strikes 
home.  The  streak  is  apparently  a  couple 
of  inches  wide,  and  several  feet  long,  and 
is  more  like  a  flash  of  light  than  any* 
thinp^  else  I  can  think  of.  With  the  old- 
fashioned  Remington  or  Springfield  car- 
bine the  bullet  has  the  appearance  of  a 
long  black  rod,  and  I  don't  know  why 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the 
optical  illusion  produced  by  the  smaller 
calibre.  I  have  heard  some  people  deny 
that  the  bullet  can  be  seen,  but  they  are 
very  much  in  error.  It  all  depends  on 
getting  the  right  view-point.  A  few  feet 
either  way  will  render  the  missile  invisi- 
ble, but  the  right  spot  is  soon  found  by 
experiment,  and  after  that  the  thing  is 
as  plain  as  day." 

Some  men  help  to  pay  for  plate  glass 
for  the  windows  of  saloons,  while  the 
sashes  at  home  are  stuffed  with  old  rags. 
A  tailor-made  suit  is  often  worn  by  a  cur, 
and  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  a  donkey  to 
sport  a  fashionable  tile  and  patent-leath- 
ers. A  town's  tobacco  bill  would  sup- 
port all  her  churches  handsomely.  Her 
whiskey  bill  would  probably  do  this, 
and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment besides.  Many  a  fellow  struts 
on  the  streets  in  fine  clothing  puffing  a 
cigar,  when  he  can  not  get  credit  in  a  store 
for  a  bar  of  soap.  Modesty  often  keeps 
merit  in  the  background,  but  it  is  in  good 
company,  though  at  times  it  may  be  a 
trifle  lonesome,  for  the  company  is  rarely 
numerous.  Idleness,  backed  up  by  down- 
right, old-fashioned  laziness,  is  a  prolific 
source  of  want  and  suffering.    Not  more 
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than  one-half  of  the  people  in  the  world 
labor  systematically  and  continually;  the 
other  half  are  parasites,  shrewdly  sharing 
the  fruits  of  the  laborers  or  hanging 
heavily  about  their  necks  and  living  by 
alms. — Missouri  School  JoumaL 

A  woman  was  heard  to  say  the  other 
day  :  ''  Bill,  here  comes  the  book  an'  the 
lightnin'  rod  man,  an'  the  wire  fence  fel- 
ler, an'  the  clock  peddler,  an'  the  heathen 
subscription  woman,  an'  the  caterpillar 
exterminator,  an'  the  man  that  cures 
chills  while  you  shake;  and  if  Spring 
ain't  here  now,  all  I've  got  to  say  is — 
signs  is  mighty  deceivin'.  Turn  the  key 
on  me,  an'  then  lock  yourself  in  the  bam. ' ' 

The  square  man  measures  the  same 
each  way  and  haint  got  any  winny  edges 
or  cheap  lumber  in  him.  He  is  free  from 
knots  and  sap  and  won't  warp.  He  is 
klear  stuff,  and  I  don't  care  what  you 
work  him  up  into  he  won't  swell  and  he 
won't  shrink.  He  is  amongst  men  what 
good  kiln-dried  boards  are  amongst  car- 
penters; he  won't  season  crack.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  which  side 
of  him  yu  come  up  to,  he  is  the  same 
bigness  each  way,  and  the  only  way  to 
get  at  him  ennyhow,  is  to  face  him.  He 
knows  he  is  square  and  he  never  spends 
time  trying  to  prove  \\..—Josh  Billings, 

The  clove  tree  is  an  evergreen,  which 
grows  four  or  five  times  as  high  as  a  man, 
The  cloves  are  the  flower-buds,  .which 
are  picked  before  they  begin  to  open,  and 
dried  in  the  shade.  The  best  cloves  are 
brought  from  Molucca  Island,  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  but  many  are  raised 
also  in  Sumatra,  Zanzibar,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Brazil. 


Experience  shows  that  success  is  less 
due  to  ability  than  to  zeal.  The  winner 
is  he  who  gives  himself  to  the  work, 
body  and  soul. — Burton, 


Arthur  Oilman's  report  of  Helen 
Adams  Keller's  first  year  of  college  pre- 
paratory work  is  wonderfully  interesting 
and  rich  in  suggestion.  Here  is  a  young 
woman  blind  and  deaf  from  infancy, 
whose  mind  has  been  awakened  through 
the  touch  of  intelligent  and  patient  love, 
and  has  achieved  what  few  girls  of  her 
age  have  been  able  to  achieve  in  scholar- 
ship, and  real  mastery  of  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world. 


Her  preparation  for  the  examination  for 
college  and  the  success  with  which  she 
passed  that  examination  might  well  be 
classed  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
She  passed  successfully  in  every  subject, 
and  took  honors  in  English  and  German. 
**No  candidate  in  Harvard  or  Radcliffe 
College  was  graded  higher  in  English 
than  she."  And  this,  too,  after  but  a 
single  year's  study  on  strictly  prepara- 
tory lines.  She  has  an  uncommon  mind, 
which,  Mr.  Gilman  says,  is  especially 
endowed  in  logical  power. 

Crime  is  nothing  but  illegal  cruelty, 
so  all  cruelty  qualifies  for  crime,  and 
cruelty  is  simply  unkindness,  the  chief 
cause  of  all  unhappiness.  Knowledge 
confers  power,  but  kindness  prevents  its 
evil  exercise,  so  both  must  be  taught. 
Children  who  are  taught  kindness  to 
animals,  of  which  man  is  one,  rarely  be- 
come criminals,  and  a  famous  lawyer  who 
had  looked  much  at  life,  declared  that 
"brains  without  heart  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  heart  without  brains." 

How  noble  should  be  our  action,  how 
faithful  our  thought,  how  restrained  and 
true  our  speech  !  When  we  think  of  how 
many  characters  we  shall  form  a  part, 
how  strongly  should  we  build  our  own  ! 
When  we  think  of  our  immortality  in 
men,  how  eagerly  should  we  labor  to  be 
worthy  of  that  immortality  !  Being  dead, 
you  will  speak — what  sort  will  be  your 
speech?  Your  works  will  follow  you; 
ask  yourself  what  kind  of  works  will  fol- 
low. To  die,  and  know  that  men,  when 
they  think  of  you,  will  be  gayer,  truer, 
more  loving,  more  pitiful,  more  God's 
children— that  would  make  Death's  face 
look  kind.  To  die,  and  know  that  when 
men  think  of  you  no  inspiration  will 
arise,  but  only  the  memory  of  gloom,  or 
hatred,  or  falsehood,  or  pitilessness — that 
makes  death  terrible.  Be  otherwise.  Let 
your  works  follow  you  with  inspiring 
power.  Speak  from  the  grave  to  comfort, 
kindle  and  redeem,  O  ye  teachers! 

When  Prof.  Morse  was  trying  to  secure 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  to  build 
the  first  telegraph  line,  he  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  from  skeptical  mem- 
bers who  knew  nothing  of  electricity, 
and  thought  that  Prof.  Morse  was  either 
a  charlatan  or  a  lunatic,  and  his  inven- 
tion a  clever  fraud.  He  was  finally  suc- 
I  cessful,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  tele- 
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graph  wires  now  cover  the  earth,  while 
the  daily  receipts  run  up  into  the  mil- 
lions. Yet  it  was  only  fifty-four  years 
ago,  in  1845,  that  the  first  telegraph 
office  was  opened  in  Washington,  and 
the  receipts  from  April  i  to  4,  inclusive, 
were  only  one  cent.  On  April  5  the  re- 
ceipts rose  to  i2j^  cents,  and  on  the  6lh. 
and  7th  fell  off  to  nothing.  April  8  the 
office  took  in  $1.32,  and  April  9,  $1.04. 
These  figures  are  a  curiosity  nowadays ! 


The  following  useful  and  suggestive 
lesson  upon  a  grain  of  cofiee  is  taken 
from  the  Indiana  School  JoumaL  Try 
the  same  plan  with  a  grain  of  corn,  a 
grain  of  wheat,  an  orange,  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  other  subjects :  Where  may 
I  have  it  grown  ?  How  many  miles  from 
here?  Is  the  country  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  United  States?  How  does  its 
climate  compare  with  ours?  In  what 
kind  of  soil  does  it  grow  ?  In  what  kind 
of  land — low  or  high  ?  Is  it  a  cultivated 
plant  ?  What  other  countries  besides  the 
one  you  named  produce  coflfee?  What 
people  are  engaged  in  its  production? 
Name  the  difierent  kinds  of  coiTee  you 
know.  Do  you  drink  coffee?  To  what  kind 
does  the  grain  you  brought  to  school  be- 
long? How  was  this  grain  brought  to 
this  country  ?  Describe  the  route.  Did 
it  come  in  boxes  or  sacks  ?  About  how 
many  pounds  in  a  sack  ?  What  was  the 
color  of  this  grain  when  the  retail  dealer 
received  it?  What  color  is  it  now? 
What  changed  the  color  ?  Who  did  it  ? 
What  else  must  be  done  before  it  is  ready 
for  use  ?    Who  does  this  ? 


The  teacher's  purpose  may  not  be  ap- 
parent in  the  school -room,  but,  for  all 
that,  it  will  be  there  and  be  felt.  A 
skeptic  met  a  young  minister  who  had 
lately  come  to  the  town,  was  struck  by 
his  general  appearance,  and  determined 
that  he  would  go  to  hear  him  preach. 
He  said  he  was  asking  himself  all  the 
while  the  question,  **Why  does  he 
preach?''  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  sincere  and  went  steadily  to  hear 
him.  Children  ask  similar  questions  at 
times.  School  officers  and  business  men 
ask  them  also.  *'Why  do  I  teach?" 
**Why  am  I  a  Superintendent?"  the 
thoughtful  man  will  ask  himself.  If  he 
does  it  with  money  as  the  first  and  only 
motive,  he  cuts  himself  loose  from  that 
large  and  noble  class  whose  motive  is  to 
make  things  better  than  they  are. 


In  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Lubeck, 
North  Germany,   there  is  an  old  slab 
bearing  the  admonitory  inscription: 
•'Thus  speaketh  Christ  our  Lord  to  us; 

Ye  call  me  Master,  and  obey  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Light,  and  see  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Way,  and  walk  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Life,  and  desire  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Wise,  and  follow  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Fair,  and  love  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Rich,  and  ask  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Eternal,  and  seek  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Gracious,  and  trust  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Noble,  and  serve  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Mighty,  and  honor  me  not; 

Ye  call  me  Just,  and  fear  me  not; 

If  I  condemn  you,  blame  me  not" 


Joy  is  of  many  grades.  Man  is  like  an 
orchestra,  and  as  the  music  of  each  dif- 
ferent instrument  is  distinctive,  so  is  the 
joy  of  each  difi"erent  faculty.  Complete 
joy  is  the  harmonious  joy  of  all.  Man  is 
an  animal.  There  is  a  joy  of  his  animal 
nature.  It  may  be  perfectly  innocent, 
harmless,  healthful.  It  is  seen  in  the 
mere  animal  spirits  of  a  healthy  boy. 
Blessed  is  the  man  who  so  keeps  his  ani- 
mal nature  pure  and  strong  that  he 
keeps  pure  and  strong  the  joy  of  his 
childhood.  There  is  a  joy  in  the  social 
faculties,  in  the  interchange  of  life  with 
life,  in  commingling  the  joy  of  the  ani- 
mal life  with  that  of  others  in  certain 
phases  of  intellectual  activity. 

Doubtless  the  century  now  drawing  to 
a  close  might  have  many  names.  We 
might,  in  history,  call  it  **  the  century  of 
the  railroad,*'  or  **the  century  of  elec- 
tricity.** But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
withhold  the  honor  of  naming  it  also 
**  the  century  of  elementary  education." 
Without  at  all  forgetting  preceding  cen- 
turies, it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  one  hundred  years  that 
elementary  instruction  has  been  adopted 
by  the  State — been  made  one  of  the  es- 
sential functions  of  public  power;  has 
been  organized,  systematized,  and  has 
conquered  little  by  little  the  entire  world. 

Any  success  that  has  come  to  me  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
always  endeavored  strictly  to  attend  to 
business.  Let  me  give  an  illustration. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  a  printer's  oflSce 
and  it  came  along  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  would  say  to  myself. 
Suppose  the  proprietor  should  come  up 
where  we  were  at  work  and  say,  **  Robert, 
what   have  you   been    doing    to-day  ?'* 
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what  would  I  answer?  He  never  did 
such  a  thing,  but  I  used  to  reason  to  my- 
self, ** Suppose  he  was  to  do  it?"  If  I 
could  not,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  point 
to  what  I  had  been  doing,  I  would  pack 
up  at  six  o'clock  and  leave  the  place.  I 
consider  that  kind  of  spirit  is  an  element 
of  success,  and  there  is  always  room  for 
young  men  who  show  that  kind  of  dispo- 
sition. The  indolent  boy  who  shiftlessly 
goes  through  his  day's  work  will  never 
reach  the  goal  of  success.  The  youth 
who  is  constantly  watching  the  clock, 
waiting  until  it  shall  strike  six,  and  tries 
to  **  kill  time*' — well,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  time  will  kill  him,  so  far  as  busi- 
ness is  concerned. — Robert  Banner, 


All  the  rules  of  the  school  are  simply 
helps  to  the  scholar  in  doing  the  work  of 
the  school.  Like  the  chapel  bell,  they 
are  on  his  account ;  only  he  cannot  be 
left  to  choose  whether  he  will,  or  will 
not,  disregard  them  ;  for  by  such  dis- 
regard his  life  may  be  greatly  harmed. 

A  book  is  a  living  vpice.  It  is  a  spirit 
walking  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
continues  to  be  the  living  thought  of  a 
person  separated  from  us  by  space  and 
time.  Men  pass  away;  monuments  crum- 
ble into  dust;  what  remains  and  survives 
is  human  thought. — Smiles, 


EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO. 


MAJOR  GEO.  G.  GROFF,  U.  S.  A. 


SOME  months  ago,  I  sent  you  a  hasty 
note  from  this  Island  in  reference  to 
Public  Schools.  It  has  recently  been  my 
duty  to  inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of 
schools,  and  in  that  way  I  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  system. 

•  Porto  Rico  has  a  system  of  Public 
Schools,  formerly,  and  still,  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  called 
here  **  Fomenio.'*  General  John  Eaton, 
well  aud  favorably  known  to  your  read- 
ers from  his  long  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  is  in  control,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Inspector  of  Schools."  It 
is  said  that  great  progress  has  been  made 
within  recent  years,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  growth  in  the  system.  The 
towns  are  all  supplied  with  schools,  and 
probably  all  the  children  who  apply  are 
accommodated.    The  great  bulk  of  the 


children  are  however  not  in  school. 
Thus  in  Arecibo,  a  principal  city,  with  a 
population  of  10,000,  there  are  onLy  305 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  six  schools.  In  the 
county  adjacent,  with  a  population  of 
25,000  there  are  but  nine  schools.  There 
are  no  school-houses  at  all,  only  three 
being  reported  for  the  whole  Island. 
Schools  are  held  in  the  houses  of  the 
teachers.  These  we  have  found  to  be 
clean,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 
They  are  also  well  furnished  with  appa- 
ratus, such  as  would  be  needed  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  There  are  always  very 
excellent  wall  maps  of  all  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  earth.  Several  glpbes, 
sample  sets  of  the  metric  weights  and 
measures,  blocks  for  square  and  cub^ 
root,  a  crucifix,  etc. 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  morals,  religion  and  pa- 
triotism, geography,  natural  history,  ele- 
mentary physics,  algebra  and  geometry, 
history,  and  possibly  in  other  subjects. 
In  reading  and  writing  they  excel.  They 
are  a  nation  of  good  penmen.  Each 
Portorequenian  takes  special  pride  in  his 
signature,  which  is  always  exactly  repro- 
duced from  boyhood  to  old  age. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  at 
home  to  know  how  this  skill  in  penman- 
ship is  attained.  We  observed,  i.  That 
there  is  great  pride  exhibited  in  display- 
ing skill  with  the  pen.  2.  The  first  work 
in  writing  consists  of  exercises  in  copy- 
books, in  which  the  letters  are  printed  in 
pale  ink,  the  pupil  tracing  the  letters 
over  the  printed  ones.  3.  In  copying 
from  a  book  of  script.  The  book  in  use 
contains  150  pages  of  matter,  all  in  script. 
This  is  all  copied  upon  sheets  of  foolscap 
paper.  It  may  be  said,  in  addition,  that 
there  is  a  separate  room  for  penmanship, 
in  which  the  desks  are  all  occupied  dur- 
ing noon  hours  by  children  writing.  No 
writing  charts  seem  to  be  used,  and  no 
lessons  given.  It  is  simply  to  imitate  a 
given  copy. 

Each  school  possesses  a  large  wall  map 
of  the  United  States,  a  large  Union  flag, 
and  the  children  and  teachers  all  seem 
very  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  islanders 
are,  however,  a  distinct  people.  Climate, 
soil  and  admixture  of  races  has  produced 
the  Portoriquenian,  a  small,  dark-skinned, 
thin-lipped,  straight- haired,  docile  and 
intellectually  quick  people.  Much  more 
of  the  Indian  than  of  the  negro  is  seen  in 
the  masses.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  negro  tends  to  die  out  in  the  island. 
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while  the  pure  type  of  native  is  ex- 
ceedingly prolific.  They  are  wonder- 
fully given  to  talking  and  disputing 
among  themselves,  but  all  ends  in  talk. 

The  schools  are  ungraded.  There  are 
no  grammar  or  high  schools.  There  is 
no  college  or  university  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  word.  All  these  must  come 
at  an  early  date,  for  one  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  can  surely  support  one  col- 
lege. There  is  a  normal  school  for  girls 
in  San  Juan,  and  there  was  formerly  a 
normal  school  for  boys.  In  San  Juan 
there  is  an  institution  called  ''The  Insti- 
tute/' which  in  languages  will  carry 
students  to  about  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year  of  an  American  college.  But 
the  course  is  deficient  in  everything  ex- 
cept in  language.  This  is  costing  the 
island,  I  am  told,  $40,000  annually,  with 
no  proper  returns. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that 
the  people,  while  very  poor,  are  very 
light-hearted  and  free  from  care.  Hav- 
ing lived  with  them  since  August  11, 
1898,  the  first  drunken  man  or  woman  is 
yet  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  single  quarrel 
between  children  or  adults  has  been 
observed.  As  a  people,  they  have  no 
sports  or  games  whatever.  Cock-fight- 
ing is  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  poorest 
of  the  people.  Kite-flying  is  now  an 
amusement,  the  first  we  have  seen.  At 
this  they  are  very  skillful,  flying  them 
from  the  housetops  in  the  cities.  He 
will  be  a  benefactor  who  will  introduce 
suitable  games  among  this  people.  Not 
only  do  they  not  play,  but  they  do  not 
visit,  so  that,  I  am  told,  settlers  in  one 
little  valley  never  leave  it  during  their 
whole  lives,  but  live  and  closely  inter- 
marry for  generations.  All  this  must  be 
and  can  be  changed. 

It  would  please  some  of  the  old  school- 
masters to  visit  Porto  Rico.  Nearly 
every  man  teacher  is  found  smoking 
while  teaching,  and  he  is  free  to  use  the 
leather  strap  as  he  may  desire.  Proctors 
are  employed  to  teach  the  smaller  chil- 
dren and  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 
In  a  word,  the  system  is  about  where 
ours  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

General  Eaton  desires  to  send  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  brighter  teachers  to 
America  this  summer  to  attend  the  Sum- 
mer School.  It  is  hoped  that  the  schools 
at  Huntingdon  and  elsewhere  will  make 
some  effort  to  secure  a  share  of  these 
teachers.  They  will  have  free  transporta- 
tion to  the  United  States,  but  they  ought 


to  have  free  tuition,  since  wages  here 
are  very  low  and  they  have  not  been 
paid  in  some  cases  for  three  years.  All 
public  servants  on  the  Island  have  wages 
due  from  three  to  five  years.  Let  us  help 
these  people  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion.   They  are  worthy  of  it. 

The  schools  of  Arecibo  are  in  continuous 
session  the  whole  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fifteen  days  in  June,  15  days  at  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  one  week  at 
Easter.  **  School  keeps  *'  all  day  on  Sat- 
urday. The  hours  are  from  8  to  1 1  a.  m., 
I  to  4  p.  m.,  except  in  June,  July  and 
August,  when  only  one  session  is  held, 
from  8  to  12  a.  m. 


ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT. 


J.  K.  STAPLKTON,  ILLINOIS. 


A  THIN,  pale  face,  shoulders  cramping 
in  upon  a  hollow  chest,  and  a  body 
whose  clothing  never  suggested  the  out- 
line of  a  muscle  ;  restless  and  inattentive, 
but  not  unusually  dull,  was  the  lad  at  the 
age  of  thirteen. 

He  was  childish,  sometimes  so  childish 
that  it  seemed  a  mark  of  mental  weak- 
ness; yet  in  his  studies  be  was  only 
slightly  behind  those  of  his  own  age,  and 
was  doing  fairly  good  work.  However, 
it  required  no  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
bis  teacher  to  keep  him  from  idling  away 
his  time.  He  could  and  would,  if  per- 
mitted, spend  hours  playing  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  string  and  a  bit  of 
paper ;  not  interrupting  those  about  him, 
but  frittering  away  the  hours  in  play 
so  simple  that  it  called  forth  no  activity 
of  the  mind. 

His  fourteenth  year  was  but  a  repe- 
tition of  his  thirteenth,  except  that 
his  childishness  was  more  noticeable. 
His  physical  condition  was  unchanged 
and  growth  seemed  almost  checked.  This 
year  he  finished  the  work  of  the  9th  grade. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  best  in  the  class, 
neither  was  he  one  of  the  poorest. 

His  fifteenth  year,  his  childishness  be- 
came so  marked  that  his  parents  were 
deeply  concerned.  I  think  he  was  no 
more  childish  than  before,  but  other  boys 
of  his  age  were  so  changed  that  by  con- 
trast his  childishness  was  exaggerated. 
His  father  often  spoke  of  the  boy*s  condi- 
tion and  was  greatly  worried  over  his 
being  so  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind.  The 
latter  half  of  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  less 
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able  to  do  mental  work  and  was  more 
frail  physically. 

His  sixteenih  year  he  was  very  sluggish 
mentally  and  physically,  and  as  much  a 
child  as  at  thirteen.  He  could  not  take 
all  the  regular  studies  of  his  class,  so  his 
work  was  lightened ;  but  still  he  could 
not  do  it  well.  He  was  very  weak  dur- 
ing the  spring  term ;  so  sluggish  that 
he  would  sometimes  unconsciously  fall 
asleep,  even  while  trying  to  listen  to  a 
class  explanation .  This  unfortunate  con- 
dition was  not  the  result  of  any  personal 
habits  as  he  was  carefully  guarded  in  this 
respect.  He  seemed  to  have  come  to  a 
point  where  it  was  a  question  whether  or 
not  his  vitality  could  carry  him  farther. 

His  father  now  decided  to  give  him  a 
year  of  freedom  from  school  or  restraint 
of  any  kind,  in  hope  that  he  might  gain 
physical  and  mental  strength.  The  boy 
spent  the  year  just  as  he  pleased,  visit- 
ing, hunting,  reading,  lying  around  do- 
ing nothing,  mostly  doing  nothing,  with 
no  aim,  no  ambition.  An  idle,  listless 
year,  yet  nevertheless  a  most  profitable 
year  to  him,  I  believe,  for  I  think  he 
needed  just  such  a  rest. 

The  lall  of  his  eighteenth  year  he  again 
entered  school,  but  while  somewhat  im- 
proved in  health,  was  not  capable  of  do- 
ing a  full  year's  work.  The  first  half  of 
the  following  summer  he  did  nothing  and 
cared  to  do  nothing.  **Past  eighteen 
years  of  age,"  said  his  father,  **and  a 
mere  boyish  boy  ;  he  will  never  amount 
to  anything."  The  father  was  not  now 
as  patient  as  formerly  with  the  boy,  and 
upbraided  him  for  his  worthlessness. 
One  day  at  this  time  he  said  to  me  :  **  My 
wife  and  I  have  lost  all  patience  with  our 
boy,  and  to  day  I  told  him  he  was  noth- 
ing but  a  blockhead,  and  never  would 
amount  to  anything.  We  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  is  so  worthless." 

I  counseled  him  to  be  careful,  or  he 
might  do  his  boy  great  wrong ;  that  for 
some  reason  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  boy  seemed  arrested  ; 
that  upbraiding  him  for  what  he  could 
not  help  might  so  discourage  him  as  to 
ruin  him  forever ;  that  what  he  most 
needed  was  sympathy,  and  an  expression 
of  faith  in  him,  and  help  to  keep  up  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and  that  these 
should  come  from  his  home  friends  ;  that 
there  was  yet  time  for  the  boy  to  make  a 
man.  The  father  in  reply  expressed  a 
hope  that  possibly  I  understood  the  boy 
better  than  he,  and  that  my  faith  in  the 


final  outcome  would  prove  to  be  well- 
founded. 

Several  weeks  later,  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  annual  session  of 
the  county  teachers'  institute,  he  called 
on  me  to  ask  what  I  thought  of  his  at- 
tending the  institute,  and  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation  told  me  he  had  de- 
cided to  teach  a  country  school  that  fall! 
I  was  pleased  to  see  him  planning  to  do 
something,  and  encouraged  him  to  attend. 
He  was  present  every  day,  wide-awake, 
ready  to  catch  every  suggestion  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  instructors,  and  very 
happy  in  it  all.  I  looked  at  him:  no 
longer  a  boy.  The  rounded  muscles,  the 
full  chest,  such  as  had  not  seemed  possi- 
ble, and  the  bright  eye,  the  vigorous 
thoughts  of  early  manhood,  all  told  in  no 
uncertain  language  that  he  had  been 
*'bom  again,"  and  was  a  new  person, 
physically  and  mentally.  **  When  I  be- 
came a  man  I  put  away  childish  things," 
was  literally  verified  in  his  case. 

The  father  met  me  one  day  the  second 
week  of  the  institute  and  said  he  wished 
to  thank  me  for  so  awakening  his  son.  I 
laid  no  claim  to  the  ' '  awakening ' '  power ; 
but  I  did  say,  what  I  had  said  before,  that 
I  had  always  had  faith  that  the  boy 
would  develop  if  given  time.  This  faith 
of  mine  was  not  bom  of  intuition,  but  was 
the  result  of  the  observation  of  a  number 
of  somewhat  similar  cases.  The  boy's 
apparent  development  was  completely 
arrested  for  about  three  years ;  and  then 
in  a  few  weeks  the  wonderful  change  was 
accomplished.  Yesterday  he  was  a  boy, 
to-day  he  is  a  man. 

I  have  no  explanation  to  give.  His 
and  one  other  case  that  I  will  relate,  have 
suggested  a  question :  Could  their  labored 
and  long-delayed  developmerlt  be  due  to 
inherited  constitutional  weakness? 

There  were  strong  indications  of  tuber- 
culosis on  the  mother's  side  in  the  case  of 
the  first ;  in  the  home  of  the  second  at 
least  two  members  of  the  family  had  been 
aflFected  with  tuberculosis.  Could  it  be 
that  in  some  way  this  inherited  tendency 
so  lowered  the  vitality  that  it  was  hard 
for  the  body  to  gather  force  to  accomplish 
the  great  change  of  puberty,  and  so  caused 
the  existing  conditions?  I  only  ask  the 
question. 

This  much  I  do  know:  Teachers  can  not 
too  carefully  deal  with  such  young  peo- 
ple. The  disappointment  of  parents  too 
often  shuts  off  sympathy  at  home,  and 
teachers,   looking  upon  them  as  weak- 
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lings  physically  and  mentally,  hope  only 
for  them  to  drop  out  of  school.  Young 
teachers,  especially,  look  upon  such  cases 
as  hopeless  objects,  on  whom  it  is  a  waste 
to  spend  time.  We  who  are  older  and 
have  observed  and  studied  these  things 
have  seen  too  many  miracles  wrought  by 
the  "  new  pyscho-physiological  birth  **  to 
treat  in  a  slighting  manner  any  of  these 
that  so  much  need  attention. 

When  the  first  boy  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  filled  a  responsible  busi- 
ness position  and  was  still  a  student,  de- 
voting a  few  hours  regularly  each  day  to 
a  chosen  line  of  study.  He  was  far 
superior  to  many  of  the  boys  who  had  in 
their  teens  outstripped  him  in  the  race. 
As  his  father  expressed  it,  **  There  is  no 
young  man  in  our  community  the  super- 
ior of  my  son  ;  he  has  no  bad  habits  ;  is 
mentally  and  physically  sound ;  and  a 
clear-headed,  trustworthy  business  man." 

The  cause  of  such  arrested  develop- 
ment properly  belongs  to  the  work  of 
specialists  in  other  lines ;  but  the  plain, 
practical,  uncommon  common-sense  plan 
of  teaching  and  training  these  young 
people  must  be  sought  out  by  the  teacher. 

Into  this  problem  three  factors  must 
enter :  first,  we  as  teachers  must  not  lose 
faith  in  the  possible  outcome;  second, 
we  must  win  and  hold  the  confidence  of 
these  boys ;  and  third,  we  must  not  dis- 
courage them  nor  cause  them  to  lose  the 
little  faith  they  may  have  in  themselves. 
— Northwestern  Monthly, 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE. 
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ALONG  the  line  of  educational  theory 
and  practice  there  are  always  open 
questions.  The  relation  between  the 
classics  and  the  sciences  was  for  a  long 
time  one  of  these,  manual  training  an- 
other. Moral  instruction  in  school  is 
coming  to  be  another. 

Very  few  countries  have  as  yet  incor- 
porated this  subject  into  their  school  pro- 
grammes. In  the  canton  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  moral  instruction  was  intro- 
duced in  1872;  Italy,  in  1877,  declared 
in  her  law  that  in  the  elementary  schools 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  duties  of 
the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  in  the  same 
year  in  Belgium  a  similar  law  was  enacted. 

In  France,  thanks  to  the  arousing  of 


thought  by  the  Revolution,  many  ques- 
tions which  have  since  agitated  the  edu- 
cational world  received  early  attention, 
and  of  these  moral  instruction  was  one. 
All  the  plans  for  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, presented  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
Revolution,  declared  that  moral  instruc- 
tion, distinct  and  apart  from  religious 
instruction,  should  be  given  in  all  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  plan  of  Talley- 
rand declared  that  the  elements  of  morals, 
aiming  especially  to  make  known  the 
relations  of  man  to  man,  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  school.  The  plan  of  Con- 
dorcet  declared  that  the  elements  of  morals 
should  be  inscribed  in  the  programme  of 
the  elementary  schools  beside  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  and  economic  science. 
The  programme  of  the  national  schools 
presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by 
Gilbert  Romme — plan  really  drawn  up  by 
Condorcet — and  adopted  in  October,  1792, 
prescribed  a  course  of  instruction  in 
morals  distributed  thus: 

First  Infant  Schools  :  First  ideas  of  rights 
and  duties  of  man. 

Second  Infant  Schools  :  Rights  and  duties 
of  man.  Ideas  of  social  organization  and  of 
general  law. 

Third  Schools  :  Natural  rights,  constitu- 
tion, and  legislation,  in  their  relation  to  the 
duties  of  the  citizen. 

In  decrees  subsequent  to  this  date  the 
term  republican  morals  was  introduced 

In  the  law  of  1802,  morals  as  a  distinc- 
tive subject  of  instruction  disappears  from 
the  programme,  the  title  becomes  '*  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction,'*  but  religious 
instruction  becomes  the  actual  pro- 
gramme for  eighty  years.  In  1831  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reintroduce  distinctive 
moral  instruction,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

In  1880,  in  the  discussion  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  upon  the  law  for  public 
instruction,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
placing  in  the  first  rank,  *'  Instruction  in 
Morals  and  Civics.**  The  Senate  on 
motion  of  Jules  Simon,  changed  the  title 
to  **  Duties  toward  God  and  the  Native 
Land,*'  but  finally  **  Instruction  in 
Morals  and  Civics  **  was  definitely  placed 
among  the  subjects  of  instruction  m  the 
first  article  of  the  law  of  March  28,  1882. 
And  thus  it  has  since  remained. 

The  great  advantage,  the  necessity, 
for  having  a  definite  general  course  of 
study  for  the  schools  of  a  community  has 
long  been  recognized.  From  the  town 
and  city  we  are  now  trying  to  extend  this 
to  the  county  and  to  the  State.   In  France 
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the  courses  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the 
nation  are  carefully  drawn  by  the  General 
Council  of  Public  Jnstruction,  a  council 
made  up  by  a  process  of  selection,  from 
men  and  women  eminent  in  educational 
work,  representative  of  all  departments 
of  instruction.  In  this  selection  politics 
plays  no  part.  The  programme  for  in- 
struction in  morals  and  civics  is  drawn  up 
by  this  council.  In  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
France  is  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
course  of  study,  and  each  division  of  the 
course— physical  education,  intellectual 
education,  moral  education — is  preceded 
by  a  general  statement  of  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  instruction. 

Preceding  the  programme  for  Moral 
Education  is  a  statement  of  the  general 
principles  guiding  it,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  condensed  summary: 

Its  Aims  and  Essential  Characteristics, — 
Moral  instruction  is  to  complete,  to  elevate, 
and  to  ennoble  all  the  other  instructions  of 
the  school;  it  tends  to  develop  the  man  him- 
self, that  is  to  say,  his  heart,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  conscience.  .  .  .  The  aim  of 
moral  education  is  to  cause  one  to  will 
rather  than  to  know ;  it  arouses  more  than 
it  demonstrates;  it  proceeds  more  from 
the  feelings  than  from  reasoning;  it  does 
not  attempt  to  analyze  all  the  reasons  for 
a  moral  act,  it  seeks  before  all  to  produce 
it.  to  repeat  it,  to  make  of  it  a  habit  which 
will  govern  the  life.  In  the  elementary 
school  it  is  not  a  science  but  an  art— the  art 
of  inclining  the  will  toward  the  good. 

The  Rule  of  the  Teacher. —Th.^  teacher  in 
this  line  is  a  representative  of  society,  the 
highest  interest  of  which  is  that  all  its 
members  may  be  initiated  early,  and  by  les- 
sons which  cannot  be  effaced,  into  a  feeling 
of  their  dignitv,  and  into  a  feeling  not  less 
deep  of  their  duty  and  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility. To  attain  this  end  the  teacher 
is  not  to  proceed  as  if  he  were  addressing 
children  destitute  of  all  previous  knowledge 
of  good  and  of  evil ;  he  will  remember  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  have  received  or 
are  receiving  a  religious  instruction  which 
familiarizes  them  with  the  idea  of  a  God  of 
the  Universe  and  a  father  of  men,  with  the 
traditions,  the  beliefs,  the  practices  of  a 
worship,  either  Christian  or  Jewish:  that 
they  have  already  received  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  a  morality  eternal  and  universal; 
but  these  ideas  are  still  with  them  in  the 
^erm.  They  await  ripening  and  develop- 
ing by  appropriate  culture,  and  this  culture 
it  is  for  the  teacher  to  give.  He  is  to 
strengthen,  to  root  into  uie  minds  of  his 
pupils,  for  all  their  lives,  and  make  to  pass 
into  daily  practice,  these  essential  notions 
of  a  morality  common  to  all  faiths  and 
necessary  to  all  civilized  men,  .  .  .  and  this 


he  is  to  do  without  making  personal  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  religious  beliefs  with 
which  his  pupils  associate  and  blend  the 
general  principles  of  morals. 

Proper  Objects  and  Limits  of  this  Instruc- 
tion,—Th^  moral  teaching  of  the  school  is 
distinguished  from  religious  instruction 
without  contradicting  it.  .  .  .  The  teacher 
should  insist  upon  the  duties  which  bring 
men  together,  and  not  upon  the  dogmas 
which  separate  them ;  he  should  aim  to  make 
all  the  children  serve  an  effective  appren- 
ticeship to  a  moral  life.  Later  in  life  thej 
will  perhaps  become  separated  by  dogmatic 
opinion,  but  they  will  be  in  accord  in  hav- 
ing the  aim  of  life  as  high  as  possible ;  in 
having  the  same  horror  for  what  is  base  and 
vile,  the  same  admiration  for  what  is  noble 
and  generous,  the  same  delicacy  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  duty,  in  aspiring  to  moral  per- 
fection, whatever  effort  it  mAy  cost,  in  feel- 
ing united  in  that  fealty  to  the  good,  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  which  is  also  a  form, 
and  not  the  least  pure,  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent. 

Methods.— Bv  his  character,  his  conduct, 
his  example,  the  teacher  becomes  the  most 
persuasive  of  examples.  In  moral  instruc- 
tion what  does  not  come  from  the  heart  does 
not  go  to  the  heart.  A  master  who  recites 
precepts,  who  speaks  of  duty  without  con- 
victions, without  warmth,  does  much  worse 
than  to  lose  his  efforts.  A  course  of  morals 
which  is  regular,  but  cold,  commonplace, 
dry,  does  not  teach  morals,  because  it  does 
not  develop  a  love  for  the  subject.  The  sim- 
plest recital  in  which  the  child  can  catch  an 
accent  of  gravity,  a  single  sincere  word,  is 
worth  more  than  a  long  succession  of  me- 
chanical lessons. 

The  teacher  is  to  watch  in  a  practical  and 

Eatemal  manner  the  moral  development  of 
is  pupils  with  the  same  solicitude  with 
which  he  follows  their  progress  in  scholar- 
ship; he  should  not  believe  himself  free 
from  responsibilities  toward  any  of  them  if 
he  has  not  done  as  much  for  tne  education 
of  character  as  for  that  of  the  intellect.  At 
this  price  alone  will  the  teacher  have  merited 
the  title  of  educator,  and  elementary  in- 
struction the  name  oi  liberal  education. 

Following  this  general  statement  is  the 
Course  of  Moral  Instruction. 

The  Infant  Course :  Ages  5  to  7  years, 
— Very  simple  talks  mingled  in  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  class  and  of  recreation.  Sim- 
ple poems  explained  and  learned  by  heart  : 
stones;  songs.  Special  care  by  the  teacher 
in  regard  to  children  showing  any  defect  in 
character,  or  any  vicious  tendency. 

Primary  Course  :  Ages,  7  to  g years. — Fa- 
miliar conversations,  readings  (examples, 
precepts,  parables).  Practical  exercises 
tending  to  moral  activity  in  the  class  itself: 
I.  By  observation  of  individual  character, 
the  gentle  correction  of  faults,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  good  qualities.  2.  Bv  the  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  school  discipline  as 
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a  means  of  education.  3.  By  appeal  to  the 
feelings  and  moral  judgment  of  the  child 
himself.  4.  B3'  the  correction  of  vulgar  no- 
tions, of  prejudices,  and  of  superstitions. 
5.  By  instruction  drawn  from  facts  observed 
by  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  middle  Course :  Ages,  9  to  11  years. 

L  Duties  in  the  family;  toward  servants; 
in  the  school;  and  to  the  native  land.  Du- 
ties toward  one's  self— cleanlinesss,  tem- 
perance; dangers  of  alcoholism;  weaken- 
ing of  the  intellect  and  of  the  will ;  ruin 
of  health  ;  gymnastics.  Duties  regaiding 
property,  as  economy,  labor.  Duties  to- 
ward the  mind.  Kindness  to  animals. 
Duties  toward  others  :  justice  and  charity; 
kindness;  fraternity;  tolerance.  Alcohol- 
ism as  gradually  leading  to  violation  of  du- 
ties toward  others.  In  all  this  course  the 
teacher  will  assume  the  existence  of  con- 
science, the  moral  law,  and  the  sense  of  ob- 
ligation. 

//.  Duties  toward  God.— The  teacher  is 
not  called  on  to  ^ive  a  course  upon  the  na- 
ture and  the  attributes  of  God;  the  instruc- 
tion which  he  is  to  give  to  all  without  dis- 
tinction is  limited  to  two  points  :  First,  he 
teaches  his  pupils  not  to  speak  the  name  of 
God  lightly;  he  clearly  associates  in  their 
minds  with  the  idea  of  the  First  Cause, 
and  of  the  Perfect  Being,  a  sentiment  of 
respect  and  of  veneration,  the  same  as  is 
associated  with  these  ideas  under  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  their  religious  trainine^. 

Then,  and  without  concerning  himself 
with  the  prescriptions  special  to  the  differ- 
ent religious  beliefs,  the  teacher  will  strive 
to  have  the  child  comprehend  and  feel  that 
the  first  duty  which  he  owes  to  Divinity  is 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  to 
him  in  his  conscience  and  his  reason. 

Superior  Course :  Ages,  11  to  13  years. — 
Exercises  on  ideas  of  previous  years  con- 
tinued and  expounded;  special  development 
of  social  morality:  i.  The  family.  2.  Soci- 
ety: justice,  the  conditions  of  all  society; 
solidarity,  fraternity.  Alcoholism,  its  de- 
struction little  bjr  little  of  the  social  senti- 
ments by  destroying  the  power  of  the  will 
and  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility. 
^.  The  native  land:  duties  of  the  citizen; 
difference  between  duty  and  interest;  dis- 
tinction between  the  written  and  moral  law. 

Two  points  in  this  course  will  be  noted 
as  contrasted  with  instruction  in  the 
United  States : 

1.  Civics  is  correlated  with  morals  and 
not  with  history.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
which  will  most  effectually  tend  to  make 
good  citizens. 

2.  The  people  of  France  are  at  length 
aroused  to  the  terrible  and  increasing 
dangers  of  alcoholism.  A  decree  of  1897 
requires  instruction  in  the  schools  to 
combat  the  evil,  and  I  find  that  already 
books  specially  suited  to  all  grades  of  in- 


struction are  published  in  great  numbers. 
I  find  the  subjects  treated  also  in  other 
books  as  widely  diverse  in  character  and 
purpose  as  Larive  and  Fleury's  grammar, 
in  a  series  of  exercises  for  study  and 
analysis,  and  the  Cours  de  Philosophie  by 
Prof.  Emile  Boirac,  in  which,  in  the 
department  of  morals,  are  treated  **  the 
pernicious  effects  of  alcoholism  upon  the 
intellect,  and  upon  morality  and  the 
prosperity  of  individuals  and  nations.'* 

In  the  programme  of  the  secondary  ed- 
ucation, in  the  Lyc^es  and  the  colleges  in 
the  department  of  Philosophy ,  the  dangers 
of  alcoholism  are  treated,  in  Psychology 
under  the  topics,  Influence  of  Alcohol- 
ism upon  the  production  of  insanity  ;  weak- 
ening of  the  intellect  and  of  the  will  by 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks :  and  in  morals 
under  the  topics,  Influence  of  Alcoholism 
upon  impoverishment,  and  upon  the 
misery  of  the  individual  and  the  family. 

In  all  these  the  matter  is  treated  almost 
entirely  on  the  side  of  morals  and  social 
economy.  This  was  also  the  leading 
point  of  view  in  an  international  anti- 
alcoholic  conjg^ress  recently  held  here  in 
Paris.  I  believe  this  is  a  much  higher 
and  more  effective  point  of  view  than  the 
physiological  and  hygienic. 

Obligatory    school    attendance    ceases 
with  the  superior  course  of  the  '*  primary 
elementary  school,'*  at  14  years  of  age. 
There  is  an  optional  course  of  either  two 
or  three  years  in  **  Les  Ecoles  Primaires 
Sup6rieurs,"  and  throughout  this  course 
there  is  a  weekly  lesson  in  morals.     The 
prescription  regarding  this  is  as  follows: 
**  One  hour  each  week  in  each  one  of  the 
three  years  for  all  the  sections.    This  hour 
shall  be,  so  far  as  possible,  divided  into 
two  lessons  of  a  halt  hour  each.   This  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  director  [prin 
cipal]  of  the   school."     This   advanced 
course  is  a  fuller  development  along  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  preceding  course, 
a  more  profound  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  moral  education,  and  a 
more  extended  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
France  are  trained  for  this  work.  The  law 
requires  two  Normal  Schools  in  each  de- 
partment— one  for  men,  one  for  women — 
and  I  believe  the  number  is  now  com- 
plete. The  course  of  instruction  in 
morals  given  in  these  schools  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  prepare  teachers  for  this 
line  of  work.  The  character  of  this  in- 
struction given  in  the  Superior  Normal 
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Schools,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  Elementary  Normal  Schools,  may 
ba  judged  from  the  published  Legons  de 
Morale,  a  course  of  lectures  given  at  the 
Superior  Normal  School  at  Fontenay  aux 
Paris,  by  Prof.  Henri  Marins. 

A  diversity  of  views  may  be  expected 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  system  of 
instruction.  In  America  many  hold  that 
morals  cannot  be  taught.  It  has  been 
taught  for  seventeen  years  in  the  schools 
of  France,  and  in  at  least  one  Normal 
School  and  one  city  in  the  United  States 
a  course  of  regular  instruction  based  on 
the  French  course  has  been  followed  with 
success.  In  no  other  country  is  there  such 
scorching  criticism  of  whatever  is  open  'to 
criticism,  such  condemnation  of  whatever 
can  be  condemned.  Secondary  educa- 
tion is  under  fire  in  France  now,  but  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  on  French  edu- 
cation, himself  on  the  staff  of  the  College 
de  France,  said  to  me  a  few  days  since, 
*•  There  has  been  no  criticism  of  the 
course  on  Moral  Instruction  since  it 
was  established,  and  that  is  evidence  that 
it  is  satisfactory.    The  results  will  de- 

?end  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher." 
'here  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  standard 
of  character  and  ability  of  the  teachers 
of  France  is  very  high. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  absurd  to  have  a 
course  of  moral  instruction  in  school; 
that  the  instruction  must  be  incidental 
merely,  such  as  comes  into  the  daily  life 
and  experience  of  the  school.  Surely,  to 
be  fitted  for  the  varied  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  life,  one  needs  to  consider  the 
principles  underlying  moral  action,  and 
to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  upon  the 
problems  which  will  occur  in  school  life. 
A  course  of  moral  instruction  is  made 
with  a  view  to  covering  this  ground. 
How  far  will  the  experiences  of  the 
school  room  extend  ? 

It  is  said  by  some  that  moral  instruc- 
tion can  not  be  given  apart  from  religious 
instruction.  This  rules  it  out  of  the 
public  school  in  America,  in  which  relig- 
ious instruction  is  forbidden,  and  thus 
closes  the  debate.  This  is  closure^  in- 
deed. There  are,  of  course,  many  here 
in  France  holding  the  same  opinion. 
This  would  be  the  view  in  the  church 
schools,  of  which  there  are  many. 

As  stated  by  a  lady  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  several  times  on  schools 
and  education  in  France,  moral  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  must  be  utterly 
fruitless  unless  it  is  based  on  religious  in- 


struction. This  lady  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Paris  until  she  had  earned 
her  pension.  She  is  a  devoted  Catholic, 
a  royalist  in  her  political  beliefs.  She 
speaks  with  high  commendation  of  the 
excellent  work  of  the  schools,  says  the 
teachers  are  **  bien  instruits,  plus  et  plus 
bien  instruits,''  but  in  this  line  all  was 
much  better  before  the  Third  Republic, 
and  '*  it  would  be  better  if  the  church  had 
control."  For  eighty  years,  from  1802 
to  1882,  the  church  did  control  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools. 

The  claims  of  the  church  were  thus  set 
forth  in  a  letter  written  by  a  high  church 
dignitary  :  **  The  school,  education,  in- 
struction, the  family,  society,  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  the  government  of 
states,  all,  in  a  word,  upon  earth,  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  God,  and,  conse- 
quently, submitted  to  the  divine  doc- 
trine, to  the .  saintly  direction  of  his 
church.''  In  an  examination  given  for  a 
teachers'  certificate,  in  Paris  and  else- 
where, these  questions  were  given:  In 
what  state  will  the  bodies  of  reprobates 
be  resurrected  ?  Name  the  twelve  tribes; 
their  disposition  upon  the  right  bank  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Jordan.  Did 
the  rainbow  exist  before  the  deluge  ? 

The  law  required  "moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction."  The  following  was 
the  course  laid  down  for  the  schools: 
Elementary  Course— Catechism  of  dio- 
cese, the  abridged  Sacred  History  ot  M. 
Wallon.  Middle  Course  —  Elementary 
history  for  the  younger  pupils;  Sacred 
History  of  M.  Wallon ;  Sacred  History 
of  Edom.  Superior  Course — The  Epis- 
tles and  the  Gospels,  by  M.  Wallon  ;  Sa- 
cred History,  by  the  Abbe  Drioux. 

In  all  this  course  not  a  word  of  moral 
instruction,  and  as  a  result  we  would 
look  in  vain  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
great  publishers  or  in  the  list  of  books 
authorized  for  use  by  the  city  of  Paris,  or 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
one  which  bears  the  title  of  •*  Morals," 
or  for  one  which  bears  any  relation  what- 
ever to  moral  instruction  as  that  term  is 
understood.  At  this  time  text-books  for 
moral  instruction,  written  by  men  and 
women  eminent  in  education,  philosophy 
and  letters,  adapted  to  all  grades  and 
classes  of  the  public  schools,  are  found  in 
the  lists  bf  all  the  leading  publishers.  It 
is  verily  an  ** embarrassment  of  riches" 
when  one  attempts  to  select. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this  a  lesson  for  us  ? 
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From  the  abominations  and  corruptions 
of  the  Second  Empire  France  emerged 
through  the  battle- smoke  of  Sedan.  Yet 
it  was  not  for  some  years,  until  1879, 
that  the  Republicans  came  into  such 
power  that  they  could  do  their  will. 
Then  began  in  earnest  the  attempt  to 
save  the  republic  through  the  school. 
Fortunately  it  was  seen  that  intellectual 
culture  alone  could  not  accomplish  this 
arduous  task.  As  reckoned  in  the 
changes  of  feeling  and  purposes  of  a 
nation,  this  period  is  short.  Much  has 
already  been  accomplished,  and  results 
will  tell  more  and  more.  With  attend- 
ance at  school  enforced  throughout  the 
nation  for  a  full  school  year;  with  courses 
of  study  wisely  planned  for  the  nation; 
with  teachers  better  and  better  prepared 
for  their  work;  with  professional  inspec- 
tion of  a  high  order  ;  with  such  a  standard 
of  high  moral  purpose,  to  be  illustrated  in 
their  daily  work,  constantly  held  before 
all  teachers,  can  there  be  doubt  as  to  a 
grand  result  at  last  ? 

For  what  great  end  was  that  fair  realm 
of  ours  hidden  so  long  beyond  the  west- 
em  seas  ?  As  we  survey  the  field  of  our 
public  and  our  social  life,  can  we  doubt 
but  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  de- 
mands a  higher  standard  of  moral  pur- 
pose ?  The  nation  of  the  coming  years 
is  now  forming  in  the  school.  Shall'  we 
forever  haggle  over  this  and  that  method 
of  doing  this  essential  work,  and  make 
the  work  forever  wait  ?  In  the  last  days 
of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  in  Constanti- 
nople, they  were  disputing  over  meta- 
?hysics  of  theological  dogma  while  the 
'urk  was  at  the  gates.  Is  there  in  this 
another  lesson  for  us  ? 
Pa^is,  April,  i8gg. 


GREAT  MEN  AT  PLAY. 


THE  great  men  of  England,  knowing 
that  **  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,'*  seek  their  recreation 
in  something  that  takes  them  entirely  out* 
of  official  business.  Says  a  writer  in 
Casseirs  Family  Magazine  : 

Lord  Salisbury  might  have  become  as 
eminent  a  scientist  as  he  is  a  statesman. 
His  laboratory  and  chemical  apparatus 
at  Hatfield  are  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and 
his  knowledge  of  his  subject 'a  thing 
even  more  worth  having.  One  of  his 
fellow  ministers  of  the  cabinet  is  reported 
to  have  suggested,  in  a  weak  moment. 


that  his  lordship*s  grasp  of  foreign  policy 
might  be  due  to  his  keen  eye  for  foreign 
bodies  in  a  test  tube. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  like  a  well- 
trained  maid,  does  many  little  things. 
He  grows  that  most  alluring  of  all  flow- 
ers, the  orchid.  He  has  been  known  to 
do  some  gardening  on  his  own  account 
in  the  undignified  condition  of  uprolled 
shirt  sleeves. 

Many  paragraphs  have  been  written 
concerning  Mr.  Gladstone's  skill  with 
the  woodsman's  axe,  but  the  pastime 
nearer  to  his  heart  was  the  intimate  study 
of  Horace — whose  immortal  odes  he  has 
translated  into  graceful  English  verse — 
and  of  Homer,  upon  whose  sounding 
lines  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority. 

Among  the  athletic  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Edward  Grey  claims  rightly  a 
high  place.  One  need  not  look  back  far 
to  find  him  holding  the  amateur  tennis 
championship — ^an  honor  which  repre- 
sents not  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  but 
prowess  of  an  exceptional  order,  cool  judg- 
ment, a  keen  eye  and  great  endurance. 


WHAT  A  BOOK  SAID. 


**  Once  upon  a  time,"  a  Library  Book 
was  overheard  talking  to  a  little  boy  who 
had  just  borrowed  it.  The  words  seemed 
worth  recording,  and  here  they  are; 

**  Please  don't  handle  me  with  dirty 
hands.  I  should  feel  ashamed  to  be  seen 
when  the  next  little  boy  borrowed  me. 

**  Or  leave  me  out  in  the  rain.  Books 
can  catch  cold  as  well  as  children. 

*'  Or  make  marks  on  me  with  your  pen 
or  pencil.     It  would  spoil  my  looks. 

**  Of  lean  on  me  with  your  elbows  when 
you-  are  reading  me.     It  hurts. 

* '  Or  open  me  and  lay  me  face  down  on 
the  table.  You  wouldn't  like  it  much  to 
be  treated  so. 

'*  Or  put  in  between  my  leaves  a  pencil 
or  anything  thicker  than  a  single  sheet  of 
thin  paper.     It  would  strain  my  back. 

**  Whenever  you  are  through  reading 
me,  if  you  are  afraid  of  losing  your  place, 
don't  turn  down  the  corner  of  one  of  my 
leaves,  but  have  a  neat  little  book-mark 
to  put  in  where  you  stopped,  and  then 
close  me  and  lay  me  down  on  my  side,  so 
that  I  can  have  a  good,  comfortable  rest. 

*'  Remember  that  I  want  to  visit  a 
great  many  other  little  boys  after  you  are 
through  with  me.  Besides,  I  may  meet 
you  again  some  day,  and  you  would  be 
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id,  and  torn,  and 

fresh  and  clean, 

be  happy/* — Pri- 


A  TYPICAL  ENGLISH  TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


BY  GEO.  M.  PHILIPS,  PH.D. 


TO  most  American  teachers  Sir  Joshua 
Pitch  is  the  best  known  educator  in 
England;  and  so,  when  last  November  I 
went  to  London  to  learn  something  of 
English  schools,  I  naturally  called  upon 
him  for  suggestions.  A  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  an  American  friend  secured 
a  most  cordial  welcome  from  Sir  Joshua; 
and  let  me  suggest  right  here  that,  while 
I  have  no  doubt  any  American  teacher 
would  be  welcomed  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch, 
the  American  traveler  who  wishes  to  get 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  European  peo- 
ple or  institutions  should  be  sure  to  take 
with  him  letters  of  introduction.  They 
are  much  more  essential  there  than  they 
would  be  in  America. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  for  his  emi- 
nent services  to  education,  but  he  was  re- 
cently retierd  from  active  school  work. 
Apparently,  however,  this  only  allows 
school  committees  and  boards  to  now 
demand  all  of  his  time  for  addresses,  con- 
ferences, etc.  Through  him  I  met  Mr. 
Buxton  Morrish,  of  London,  Chairman  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society's  com- 
mittee on  Teachers'  Training  Colleges,  a 
typical  English  gentleman,  who,  having 
retired  from  active  business,  is  able  to  de- 
vote his  time  largely  to  serving  the  pub- 
lic, and,  of  course,  without  compensation. 
Instead  of  paying  School  Directors  for 
their  services,  as  is  often  suggested,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  much  bet. 
ter  served  in  this  country  if  many  more  of 
our  oflScers  were  unpaid,  in  the  hope 
that,  when  made  posts  of  honor  instead 
of  profit,  more  of  them  would  be  filled  by 
capable,  public-spirited  men  like  Mr. 
Morrish. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Society  was 
organized  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  to  promote  Lancaster's 
scheme  of  general  elementary  education. 
In  1870,  Parliament  for  the  first  time  au- 
thorized a  public  school  system  in  Eng- 
land, and,  as  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society's  schools  then  began  to  be  gradu- 


ally turned  over  to  the  School  Boards 
organized  under  this  act,  the  Society  now 
devotes  its  attention  and  its  resources 
largely  to  the  training  of  teachers.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  England 
there  are  no  State  Normal  Schools,  in  the 
ordinary  American  sense  of  the  term. 
All  of  the  Teachers*  Training  Cclleges, 
as  normal  schools  are  universally  called 
there,  are  private  enterprises,  many  of 
them  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society,  or  its  great  rival, 
the  National  Society.  Such  of  these  as 
provide  training  for  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  may  be  aided  liberally  by 
the  government,  provided  they  comply 
with  the  government's  conditions.  There 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  in  England  between 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers, and,  as  the  state  makes  practically 
no  provision  for  assisting  in  secondary 
instruction,  so  it  gives  no  help  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  secondary  or  high 
schools. 

Separate  training-  colleges  are  gener- 
ally provided  for  the  two  sexes.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Morrish,  I  spent  a  day  at 
the  Isleworth  Training  College  for  men, 
which  is  situated  a  few  miles  west  of 
London,  and  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  England. 
Like  most  of  the  training  colleges  gener- 
ally;  I  found  this  to  be  a  boarding  school, 
with  a  two  years*  course  of  study.  It 
has  a  fine  building,  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  surrounded  by  considerable 
grounds.  Practically  all  of  its  students 
are  Queen's  scholars,  that  is,  they  have 
passed  an  entrance  examination  by  gov- 
ernment examiners,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  have  been  pupil  teachers  for 
four  years  in  the  elementary  schools. 
This  pupil  teacher  system,  by  the  way, 
which  provides  that  boys  and  girls  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  may,  when 
they  have  finished  the  elementary  schools 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  become  assistant 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  for  four 
years,  assisting  the  regular  teachers  for  a 
part  of  each  day,  and  studying  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time,  is  universal  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  great  majority  of  elemen- 
tary teachers  are  ex-pupil  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  each  year's  course,  the 
college  students  are  required  to  pass  a 
state  examination,  which,  like  the  pre- 
liminary examination,  is  uniform  all  over 
England.  The  course  of  study  is  also 
carefully  laid  down  by  the  government 
authorities,  and  all  students  must  have 
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physicians'  certificates  of  physical  fitness 
before  entering  the  school. 

The  pupils  sleep  in  small  cubicles, 
each  about  nine  by  five  feet,  separated 
from  each  other  by  partitions  six  feet 
high.  Of  these  there  are  some  seventy- 
five  in  one  great  room.  Each  contains 
simple  but  comfortable  furniture,  and 
teachers  occupy  certain  of  these  small 
bed-rooms  among  the  students.  They 
are  not  separately  lighted ;  students  must, 
therefore,  study  either  in  the  school 
rooms  or  in  the  large  "common  room," 
the  latter  being  an  important  feature  in 
English  schools. 

In  the  dining  hall  the  teachers  and  a 
few  post-graduate  students  sat  at  a  table 
on  a  raised  platform;  the  undergrad- 
uates at  long  tables  below.  While  there 
evidently  were  two  bills  of  fare,  yet  all 
the  tables  were  apparently  well  provided, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  dietary  of  the 
school  was  arranged  by  a  physician. 
Some  of  the  teachers  wore  the  scholastic 
gowns,  which  in  English  schools  every- 
where mark  teachers  who  hold  university 
degrees. 

The  school  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  young  men,  the  total  cost 
of  maintaining  the  school  being  rather 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  year 
for  each  student.  The  government  gives 
each  training  college  three- fourths  of  the 
legitimate  cost  of  maintaining  each  stu- 
dent for  the  time  he  is  in  attendance. 
This  is  the  general  rule  throughout  Eng- 
land. A  student  at  Isleworth  pays  one 
hundred  dollars  as  an  entrance  fee,  and 
has  no  other  school  expense  during  his 
two  years'  course.  The  balance  of  the 
cost  is  made  up  by  the  Society  itself,  and 
generally  in  England  almost  all  the  liv- 
ing expense  as  well  as  the  tuition  of 
students  in  the  training  colleges  is  paid 
for  them. 

The  course  of  study  is  largely  acad- 
emic, only  about  one  hundred  hours  of 
class-room  work  in  the  whole  two  years 
being  given  to  pedagogic  branches,  in- 
cluding methods  of  teaching,  psychology, 
etc.  One  hundred  and  fifty  hours  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  spent  in  practice  and 
observation  in  practice  schools.  Here 
there  had  been  considerable  difiBculty  in 
securing  sufficient  facilities  for  practice 
work,  and  the  school  authorities,  in  con- 
nection with  some  public  spirited  neigh- 
bors, had  built  and  equipped  a  private 
school  for  the  neighborhood,  which  was 
used  also  as  a  practice   school.     Each 


graduate  is  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to 
teach  for  two  years  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  although  I  found 
a  few  students  in  the  school  not  intend- 
ing to  teach  in  the  English  schools. 
These,  however,  got  no  benefit  from  the 
government  grant  for  support,  and  paid 
the  full  cost  of  their  board  and  tuition. 
Special  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the 
government  for  the  training  colleges,  and 
the  facilities  and  details  of  the  work  gen- 
erally must  conform  to  the  government 
requirements  and  are  carefully  looked 
after. 

The  teachers  of  the  training  college  are 
scarcely  as  well  paid  as  corresponding 
teachers  in  America,  and  yet  there  is  no 
more  difference  than  between  salaries  in 
other  callings  in  the  two  countries.  I 
was  informed  that  the  average  salary  re- 
ceived by  graduates  of  this  college  for 
their  first  year's  work  was  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This, 
however,  was  said  to  be  in  excess  of  that 
received  by  recent  graduates  of  the  train- 
ing colleges  generally. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years'  course, 
and  after  passing  the  final  examinations, 
graduates  get  preliminary  certificates 
which  permit  them  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  kingdom  without 
further  examination ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  successful  teaching  in  the  same 
school,  they  may  get  second  diplomas, 
technically  called  **  parchments." 

Teachers  are  not  yet  everywhere  re- 
quired to  be  graduates  of  training  col- 
leges, but  in  London  and  in  some  other 
places,  the  local  school  authorities  now 
require  that  all  teachers  in  Board  schools 
must  be  graduates  of  training  colleges. 

Students  of  educational  systems  will  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the 
training  colleges  of  England  and  the 
state  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  both  cases  these  schools  are  privately 
founded  and  controlled,  although  in 
Pennsylvania  the  state  now  appoints  one- 
third  of  the  trustees,  and,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania also,  the  founding  and  organization 
of  the  schools  are  more  closely  regulated 
by  law.  The  normal  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  the  training  colleges  of  Eng- 
land, are  all  boarding  schools,  and  must 
be  so  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  normol  schools 
all  charge  tuition,  but  the  students'  ex- 
penses are  reduced  by  ** state  aid"  ap- 
propriated regularly  by  the  Legislature 
and  paid  to  the  schools  to  reduce  the  ex- 
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penses  of  students  preparing  to  teach, 
though  this  state  aid  is  very  much  less 
for  each  student  than  the  corresponding 
government  grant  in  England. 

In  both  cases  the  final  examinations 
are  conducted  by  examiners  not  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  and  graduates 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  the  state  aid 
are  required  to  agree  to  teach  in  the 
state  schools  for  two  years,  and,  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of 
two  years  of  successful  teaching,  a 
second  certificate  or  diploma  is  granted 
to  the  student. 

It  would  seem  from  these  coincidences 
that  the  framers  of  the  normal  school 
law  of  Pennsylvania  must  have  been  fam- 
iliar with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  have 
copied  the  English  system,  which  took 
substantially  its  present  form  in  1843. 


ARCTURUS. 


IN  the  middle  of  June,  the  great  star 
Arcturus  is  overhead  at  9  p.  m.  Even 
for  those  who  know  and  care  but  little 
about  astronomy  it  is  worth  while  to  look 
carefully  at  Arcturus,  because  Arcturus 
is  the  very  mightiest  sun  that  the  heav- 
ens are  known  to  contain.  Its  distance 
is  about  a  thousand  millions  of  millions 
of  miles,  or  more  than  ten  million  times 
the  distance  of  our  own  sun.  Since  the 
intensity  of  light  decreases  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  increases,  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  if  we  were  as  near  to  Arcturus 
as  we  are  to  the  sun,  the  earth  would  be 
vaporized  by  the  blast  of  unimaginable 
heat  which  would  smite  it,  for  Arcturus 
must  exceed  the  sun  in  light  and  heat- 
giving  power  in  the  ratio  of  six  thousand 
to  one!  As  to  the  actual  size  of  Arcturus, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  its  globe  would 
more  than  fill  the  entire  space  that  is 
belted  by  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Mer- 
cury! Not  to  know  Arcturus,  then,  is 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  most  stu- 
penduous  physical  phenomenon  within 
the  range  of  human  vision. 

An  easy  way  to  make  certain  of  the 
identification  of  Arcturus  is  this  :  Look 
for  the  Great  Dipper,  which  will  be  found 
between  the  pole  and  the  zenith,  with  its 
handle  upward.  Follow  with  the  eye  the 
bending  line  of  the  handle,  beginning  at 
the  bowl,  and  continue  it,  beyond  the 
last  star  in  the  end,  to  a  distance  about 
equal  to  the  entire  length  of  the  Dipper, 
and  thus  the  eye  will  be  led  to  a  bright 


yellowish  star,  which  is  Arcturus.  Far 
southward  shines  the  white  star  Spica,  in 
Virgo,  and  farther  west  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, the  three — Arcturus,  Spica  and  Jupi- 
ter—marking the  angles  of  a  large  tri- 
angle. 

Northeast  of  Arcturus  will  be  seen  the 
beautiful  circle  of  the  Northern  Crown, 
and  half  way  between  the  Crown  and  the 
horizon,  the  brilliant  Vega  will  catch  the 
eye.  This  star  ranks  next  to  Arcturus 
among  the  recognized  giants  of  starry 
space.  Its  distance  is  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  millions  of  miles, 
and  in  light-giving  power  it  probably  ex- 
ceeds the  snn  about  two  thousand  times  ! 
Those  who  have  telescopes  may  enjoy  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  contrast  of  color  by 
looking  alternately  at  Arcturus  and  Vega. 


START  AT  THE  BOTTOM. 


TWO  boys  left  home  with  just  enough 
money  to  take  them  through  college, 
after  which  they  must  depend  entirely 
upon  their  own  efforts.  They  attacked  the 
collegiate  problems  successfully,  passed 
to  graduation,  received  their  diplomas 
from  the  faculty,  also  commendatory  let- 
ters to  a  large  ship-building  firm  with 
which  they  desired  employment.  Ushered 
into  the  waiting  room  of  the  head  of  the 
firm,  the  first  was  given  an  audience.  He 
presented  his  letters. 

**  What  can  you  do?"  said  the  man  of 
millions." 

'*I  would  like  some  position,  sir,  that 
would  comport  with  my  dignity  and  ac- 
quirements," was  the  reply. 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  will  take  your  name  and 
address,  and  should  we  have  anything  of 
the  kind  open,  will  correspond  with  you. 
Good  morning,  sir." 

As  he  passed  out  he  remarked  to  his 
waiting  companion:  * '  You  can  go  in  and 
leave  your  address.' " 

The  other  presented  himself  and  papers. 

*'  What  can  you  do  ?"  was  asked. 

**  I  can  do  anything  that  a  green  hand 
can  do,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

The  magnate  touched  a  bell,  which 
called  a  superintendent. 

**Have  you  anything  to  put  a  man  to 
work  at?" 

*•  We  want  a  man  to  sort  scrap  iron," 
replied  the  superintendent. 

And  the  college  graduate  went  to  sort- 
ing scrap  iron. 

One  week  passed,  and  the  president. 
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meeting  the  superintendent,  asked  him  : 
"  How  is  the  new  man  getting  on  ?'' 

•*0h,*'  said  the  boss/*  **  he  did  his  work 
so  well,  and  never  watched  the  clock, 
that  1  put  him  over  the  gang." 

In  one  year  this  man  had  reached  the 
head  of  a  department  and  an  advisory 
position  with  the  management,  at  a  sal- 
ary represented  by  four  figures,  while  his 
whilom  companion  was  maintaining  his 
dignity  as  ** clerk"  in  a  livery  stable, 
washing  harness  and  carriages. 


WHAT  BROKE  THE  CHINA 
PITCHER. 


IT  was  a  winter  night — still,  bright  and 
cold.  The  wagon  wheels  and  foot- 
steps creaked  loudly  as  they  ground  into 
the  crisp  snow,  and  even  the  great  solemn 
moon  looked  frosty  and  cold.  **  Going 
to  be  a  dreadful  night,"  said  papa,  stir- 
ring the  fire.  It's  getting  colder  every 
minute."  '*Is  it?"  said  mamma; 
"then.  Katrina,  you  must  must  run  up- 
stairs and  empty  the  china  pitcher  in  the 
spare  room. "  *  *  Yes,  ma'am,  * '  said  Kat- 
nna ;  but  she  didn't  go ;  and  mamma 
went  on  rocking  baby  to  sleep.  **  Come, 
Katrina,  go  now  like  a  good  girl.  It  was 
grandma's  Christmas  present  and  I 
wouldn't  have  it  broken."  •*Yes, 
mamma,"  said  Katrina,  *'I'll  go  in  a 
minute." 

Just  outside  the  window  stood  the  cold, 
listening  and  snapping  his  icy  fingers. 
**That  little  girl  will  not  empty  the 
pitcher.  She's  too  careless,"  he  said; 
**  so  now  1*11  slip  into  the  spare  room  and 
punish  her  for  forgetting."  He  knew 
better  than  to  go  into  the  cozy  sitting- 
room  with  its  big  stove  glowing  with 
heat.  **  That's  no  place  for  me,"  hesaid; 
*'the  heat  in  there  would  kill  me  in  a 
minute."  After  a  while  he  saw  a  room 
with  no  fire  in  it,  aud  a  closed  register. 
**  This  is  the  place,  and  there  is  the  very 
pitcher.  It  is  a  pity  to  break  it,  but  Kat- 
rina should't  have  left  the  water  in  it." 
He  looked  into  it.  *  *  Not  much  water,  but 
I'll  make  it  do."  and  he  spread  his  icy 
fingers  over  it.  The  water  shivered. 
**Oh!  I'm  so  cold!"  it  said.  ''If  you 
don't  go  away  I'll  freeze."  **Good!" 
laughed  the  cold.  **  That's  just  what  I 
want  you  to  do." 

The  water  began  to  freeze  and  the  drops 
began  arranging  themselves  in  rows  and 
lines  crossing  each  other,  and  they  pushed 


so  hard  against  the  pitcher  that  it  cried 
out,  ''Please  stop  pushing  against  me  so 
hard;  I'm  afraid  I  shall  break."  **  We 
can't,"  said  the  drops.  **  we're  freezing, 
aud  must  have  more  room."  The  poor 
pitcher  called  out  again,  **  Don't!  don't!  " 
But  the  drops  only  repeated,  **  We  can't 
help  it,  we  must  have  room,"  and  they 
pushed  so  strongly  at  last  that  with  a  loud 
cry  the  poor  pitcher  cracked. — Canadian 
Teacher. 


SOME  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF 
FICTION. 


IN  **  Westward  Ho!  "Charles  Kingsley 
has  given  a  picture  of  a  man  who  was 
probably  a  typical  pedagogue  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days.  Vindex  Brimblecombe 
was  a  man  whose  bark  was  worse  than 
his  bite,  whose  outward  exterior  was 
coarser  than  his  inner  being.  His  only 
argument  was  force.  He  believed  in  the 
potent  virtue  of  the  rod,  and,  to  borrow 
a  word  from  the  "Day  Dreams  of  a 
Schoolmaster,"  tattooed  his  pupils  with 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  Yet,  at  bottom^ 
he  was  kindly,  good,  and  well-disposed. 
But  the  continual  infliction  of  physical 
punishment  had  weakened  his  self-con- 
trol, so  that  he  may  have  almost  learned 
to  take  delight  in  the  pain  he  caused. 
Look  at  his  exclamation :  ' '  Come  hither, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  flay  you  alive!"  and  at  the 
evident  joy  he  took  in  flogging  Am3ras 
after  Sir  Richard  Grenville  had  sent  him 
back.  One  cannot  help  laughing  as 
heartily  as  the  latter  gentleman  at  the 
shrewd  stroke  on  the  pate  that  laid  him 
low.  In  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
time,  he  bestrewed  his  speech  plentifully 
with  Latin  phrases  and  classical  quota- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  a  puzzle  that  one  so 
learned  had  to  seek  the  help  of  Mr. 
Francis  Leigh  in  writing  the  short  Latin 
epigram.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
rough-and-ready  method  of  teaching 
which  Mr.  Brimblecombe  used  had  not 
only  weakened  his  self  control,  but  also 
somewhat  impaired  his  moral  character ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  listened  to  his  son's 
tales,  even  if  he  did  not,  as  Sir  Richard 
thought,  employ  him  directly  as  an 
**  eavesdropper  and  favor-currier."  As 
is  usual  with  men  who  are  haughty  to 
their  interiors,  he  was  excessively  afraid 
of  his  superiors.  The  moment  that  he 
thought  his  patron  was  blaming  him  he 
went  on  his  knees,  and  talked  as  no  self- 
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respecting  schoolmaster  could  talk  now- 
adays. As  a  natural  result  of  his  general 
character,  he  was  not  held  in  any  high 
esteem  by  the  townspeople,  else  they 
would  not  have  saluted  him  in  the  pro- 
cession with  the  cry:  **Who  stole  Ad- 
miral Grenville's  brooms  because  birch- 
rods  were  dear?*' 

On  turning  to  the  pages  of  that  won- 
derful romance  '*John  Inglesant,"  we 
find  slight  sketches  of  two  men  far  differ- 
ent from  the  above  in  character,  though 
not  so  far  removed  in  time.  Though 
they  were  clergymen  in  parishes  also,  it 
is  a  relief  to  picture  the  contrast  between 
them  and  their  forerunner.  The  second 
of  the  two  had  an  easy  and  attractive  way 
of  teaching.  Either  from  deep  interest 
in  his  pupil,  or  from  true  humility,  he 
used  to  read  to  him  the  treatises  which 
he  wrote  in  Latin.  Instead  of  filling  him 
with  useless  grammar  rules,  he  gave  him 
that  facility  in  classical  translation 
which  is  so  useful  a  thing,  but  which  is 
so  often  found  lacking  even  in  a  classical 
scholar.  The  present  lack  of  this  power 
is  deplored  by  Professor  Miall  in  his 
•*  Thirty  Years  of  Teaching:  *'  I  think  I 
am  not  putting  the  case  too  strongly  in 
saying  that  you  will  hardly  get  a  page  of 
Latin  or  easy  Greek  read  at  sight,  ex- 
cept by  a  man  who  has  taken  classical 
honors,  or  has  followed  classical  studies 
for  several  years  after  leaving  college." 
This  clergyman  also  instilled  into  John 
the  charm  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and 
gave  to  a  mind  already  dreamy  a  bias  in 
favor  of  mystical  studies.  This,  perhaps, 
was  not  the  highest  wisdom.  Yet,  who 
to-day  could  improve  on  his  last  advice : 
'*Hear  what  all  men  say,  but  follow  no 
man  :  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of 
any  value  but  the  Divine  Light— follow 
it.  Attach  yourself  to  the  King  and  the 
Church  party,  because  you  are  not 
placed  here  to  reason,  but  to  obey.  Re- 
member it  is  the  very  seal  of  a  gentle- 
man— to  obey."  The  previous  clergy- 
man who  had  taught  John  Terence  and 
grammar  must  have  been  an  equally 
worthy  man,  to  judge  from  the  esteem 
in  which  his  people  held  him.  His  large 
melting  eyes  marked  the  inward  soul 
that  leaped  out  to  meet  those  who  needed 
help.  His  words  show  that  his  influ- 
ence must  have  been  altogether  in  the 
direction  of  training  his  pupil's  character. 
**  Earth  becomes  to  us,  if  we  thus  think, 
nothing  but  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and 
every  fellow-being  we  meet  and  see  in  it, 


a  beautiful  and  invited  guest."  Would 
that  all  schoolmasters  to-day  were  as  full 
of  devout  thoughts  ! 

In  the  **  Choir  Invisible,"  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  Kentucky  school  and  master 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
touches  in  it  are  wonderfully  true  to  life. 
When  John  Gray  was  ill  after  his  fight 
with  the  cougar,  the  boys  and  girls  came 
to  inquire  how  he  was,  but  **  there  was 
no  disguising  the  dread  they  all  felt  that 
he  might  soon  be  well."  *'  Wee  Jennie 
even  came  up  with  her  slate  one  day  and 
asked  him  to  set  her  a  sum  in  multiplica- 
tion. He  did  so;  but  he  knew  that  she 
would  rub  it  out  as  soon  as  she  could  get 
out  of  sight."  Again,  most  vivid  of  all, 
**  A  toiling  slate-pencil  grated  on  its  way 
as  arduously  as  a  wagon  up  a  hill." 
John  Gray  had  the  character  needful  for 
the  true  schoolmaster.  **  It  was  this  re- 
ligious purity  of  his  nature  and  his  life, 
resting  upon  him  as  a  mantle,  visible  to 
all  eyes  but  invisible  to  him,  that  had, 
as  Mrs.  Falconer  believed,  attracted  her 
to  him  so  powerfully."  See  how  he 
joined  in  his  children's  games  —  the 
mimic  representation  of  backwoods  life, 
with  all  its  perils  from  Indians — and  the 
more  real  game  of  turning  the  school- 
room into  a  fort  and  leaving  him  to  force 
an  entrance  by  sheer  strength.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  his  history  les- 
son. He  made  it  real  and  life-like  by 
taking  his  boys  into  the  open  country, 
and  letting  the  places  they  could  see 
stand  for  the  places  he  wished  to  describe. 
He  applied  it  to  their  future  lives  by 
drawing  therefrom  the  moral  lesson  that 
they  would  never  do  anything  in  the 
world  without  courage,  but  that  courage 
must  also  be  used  in  a  good  cause.  His 
little  speech  when  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
school  was  just  as  manly  and  full  of  ad- 
vice. He  told  his  children  what  their 
parents  had  won  for  them,  how  proud 
they  should  be  of  them,  and  how  they 
should  strive  to  be  worthy  of  them.  He 
told  them  to  be  both  brave  and  grave. 
''  And  the  last  and  the  best  thing  I  have 
to  say  to  you  is.  Be  good  boys  and  grow 
up  to  be  good  men." 

The  old  schoolmaster  in  **  Adam 
Bede"  is  a  favorite  character  with  those 
who  study  human  nature  in  the  pages  of 
novels.  His  opinions  on  women  were 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  there  may  have 
been  pages  in  his  life  that  would  have 
formed  a  complete  vindication  if  they  had 
been  opened.     How  well  we  know  his 
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little  room — almost  as  well  as  Adam 
Bede  himself  did — with  his  faded  map, 
its  ear  of  Indian  corn,  and  its  specimen 

of  the  master's  handwriting.  But  more 
interesting  than  the  room  were  its  inhab- 
itants, those  laboring  men  striving  to  im- 
prove themselves.  What  patience  Bartle 
Massey  showed  with  their  struggling 
efforts  to  do  their  best !  It  was  almost  as 
if  three  rough  animals  were  making  hum- 
ble eflForts  to  learn  how  they  might  be- 
come human.  And  it  touched  the  tender- 
est  fibre  in  Bartle  Massey's  nature ;  for 
such  full-grown  children  as  these  were 
the  only  pupils  for  whom  he  had  no  se- 
vere epithets  and  no  impatient  tones.  He 
was  not  gifted  with  an  imperturbable 
temper,  but  this  evening  his  eyes  shed 
their  mildest  and  most  encouraging  light 
on  Bill  Downs,  the  sawyer,  who  is  turn- 

I  ing  his  head  on  one  side  in  the  desperate 
sense  of  blankness  before  the  letters  **  d,  r, 
y.**  Yet  he  could  be  outspoken  and  tell 
some  plain  truths  to  those  who  needed 
them.  He  was  severe  on  the  two  youths 
who  were  learning  how  to  do  bills  of  par- 
cels, but  gave  no  heed  to  them  in  their 
spare  time.  '/  You  think  knowledge  is 
to  be  got  cheap — you'll  come  and  pay 
Bartle  Massey  sixpence  a  week,  and  he*ll 
make  you  clever  at  figures  without  your 
taking  any  trouble.  But  knowledge 
isn't  to  be  got  with  paying  sixpence,  let 
me  tell  you;  if  you're  to  know  figures, 
you  must  turn  *em  over  in  your  own 
heads,  and  keep  your  thoughts  fixed  on 
'em."  With  all  his  crotchets  and  whims 
he  was  a  very  a  kindly  man,  and  con- 
cealed the  truest  of  hearts  under  a  some- 
what gruflF  exterior.  How  many  men 
would  have  gone  and  cared  for  Adam 
Bede  as  he  did  during  the  trying  time  of 
the  trial  ? 

In  the  *' Shadow  of  the  Sword,"  yet 
another  type  of  the  schoolmaster  is  pic- 
tured for  us.  Master  ArfoU  had  passed 
through  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  was  now  spending  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  teaching.  He 
was  lean  and  stooping ;  his  limbs  were 
shrunken ;  and  his  face  was  weird  and 
uncanny.  But  when  he  smiled  on  those 
he  loved,  it  lit  up,  and  **you  would  have 
said  then,  a  beautiful  face,  as  of  one  who 
had  looked  upon  angels."  He  had  no 
fixed  place  of  residence,  but  wandered 
about  the  country,  teaching  wherever  he 
could,  but  generally  in  the  open  air.  He 
was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  houses  of  his 
pupils,  and  received  presents  in  kind. 


though  not  often  of  money.  Still  he  was 
quite  happy  and  contented  with  his  mode 
of  life.  An  air  of  mystery  hung  around 
him,  for  none  knew  aught  of  his  early 
life,  and  his  face  was  the  face  of  one  who 
had  passed  through  great  troubles.  He 
was  not  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
Napoleon  like  his  contemporaries,  and 
tried  to  instil  into  his  pupils  the  gospel 
of  love  and  peace.  How  interesting  is 
the  picture  of  his  litte  class — a  peasant  of 
twenty-five,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  two 
girls  of  fourteen,  two  boys,  and  two  small 
children !  How  ill-assorted  they  are,  and 
yet  how  patient  he  is  with  them  all! 
His  whole  treatment  of  his  oldest  and 
dullest  pupil  is  the  following  of  Ascbam's 
words  that  there  is  no  such  whetstone  of 
wit  as  praise.  His  little  prayer  showed 
that  he  valued  the  opportunity  of  influ- 
encing his  pupils'  characters.  His  last 
words  to  Rohan  showed  his  inner  strength 
and  the  secret  of  the  magnetic  power  he 
possessed  over  those  about  him  :  "'  It  is 
wrong  to  acquiesce  in  evil,  even  to  save 
one's  life ;  it  is  accursed  to  draw  a  sword 
for  that  man,  even  though  France  itself 
is  threatened.  I  weep  for  thee  as  for  my 
own  child,  to  see  thee  so  troubled,  so 
pursued;  but  I  say  in  my  heart,  'God 
bless  him !  he  is  right — he  is  a  brave 
man  ;  and,  even  were  I  indeed  his  father 
I  should  be  proud  of  such  a  son.'  " 

In  George  Macdonald's  **Alec  Forbes 
of  Howglen,"  there  is  a  Scotch  dominie 
who  was  near  akin  to  Mr.  Squeers  and 
Mr.  Brimblecombe  in  the  methods  he 
used.  He  brings  to  one's  mind  involun- 
tarily the  words  of  Channing  that  the 
boy  condemned  to  hear  the  voice  and 
undergo  the  rigime  of  a  harsh  and  cruel 
man  is  placed  in  a  school  of  vice.  Fancy 
a  really  refined  man  using  the  following 
instrument  of  punishment:  ''a  long, 
thick  strap  of  horsehide,  prepared  by 
steeping  in  brine,  black  and  supple  with 
constant  use,  and  cut  into  figures  at  one 
end,  which  had  been  hardened  in  the 
fire."  The  tender  souls  of  his  little  chil- 
dren must  have  sunk  within  them  every 
time  they  saw  such  a  ferocious-looking 
weapon.  There  was  a  pale-faced,  deli- 
cate boy  who  blundered  in  reading,  and 
each  slip  he  made  brought  it  round  his 
legs.  That  was  alluring  to  the  bright 
fields  of  wisdom.  Murdoch  Malison,  the 
master,  was  a  hard  man,  with  severe  if 
not  cruel  temper,  and  possessed  by  a 
savage  sense  of  duty.  Yet  he  wished  to 
be  just.     **He  did  not  want  to  punish 
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the  innocent,  it  is  true;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  discovery  of  a  boy's  inno- 
cence was  not  a  disappointment  to  him/' 
Not  to  boys  only,  but  even  to  girls,  was 
he  rough.  He  once  gave  Annie  Ander- 
son, the  little  girl  round  whom  the  first 
part  of  the  story  centres,  a  push  that 
nearly  threw  her  on  her  face.  **It  was 
days  before  she  recovered  from  the 
shock."  The  boys  of  Malison's  school 
were  well  able  to  read  the  barometer  of 
his  face  and  appearance^  Black  stockings 
instead  of  white  were  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen,  and  generally  foreboded  an  un- 
happy day.  The  most  curious  trait  in 
him  was  the  utter  difference  between  his 
school  character  and  his  private  charac- 
ter. "The  moment  he  was  out  of  the 
school — the  moment,  that  is,  that  he 
ceased  for  the  day  to  be  responsible  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
his  turbulent  subjects— the  whole  charac- 
ter, certainly  the  whole  deportment,  of 
the  man  changed.  He  was  now  as  meek 
and  gentle  in  speech  and  behaviour  as 
any  mother  could  have  desired." — Lon- 
don Educational  Times, 


LATIN  PRONUNCIATION  AGAIN. 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  our 
American  colleges  have  recently  laid  so 
much  emphasis  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
nunciation. They  have  caused  some 
high  school  teachers  verily  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  Latin  as 
the  old  Romans  spoke  it  or  at  least  that 
it  is  possible  to  know  how  they  spoke  it. 
The  childish  notion  would  be  compara- 
tively harmless  were  it  not  that  undue 
importance  is  thus  attached  to  exact  pro- 
nunciation according  to  certain  finicky 
rules  having  little  foundation  except  in 
the  imagination  of  a  few  alleged  scholars. 
A  few  years  ago  a  manual  for  high 
schools  was  issued  in  a  western  state  in 
which  most  of  the  space  assigned  to 
Latin  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  pro- 
nunciation. Such  wild  statements  as  the 
following  were  made:  **The  quantity  of 
every  vowel,  when  it  can  be  ascertained, 
should  be  observed  in  pronunciation." 
We  offered  at  the  time  to  bet  a  Thanks- 
giving turkey  stuffed  with  silver  bullion 
that  neither  the  State  Superintendent 
who  issued  the  manual,  nor  any  one  of 
his  office  force,  nor  any  member  of  the 
faculty  of   the  State  University  whose 


Latin  professor  had  written  the  state- 
ment, could  pronounce  the  words  on  a 
page  of  Latin  text  anywhere  near  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  hypercritical  standard 
thus  set  up  for  high  school  pupils.  The 
same  manual  said:  **The  only  rational 
and  practicable  method  of  learning  the 
quantity  of  vowels  (a  knowledge  indis- 
pensable to  any  acquaintance  with  and 
appreciation  of  Latin  poetry)  is  by  means 
of  sound,  /.  ^..  correct  pfonunciation." 
If  the  statement  in  parentheses  is  true, 
then  a  deaf  mute  cannot  read  the  ^neid, 
nor  can  any  but  native  Scotchmen  *]have 
any  acquaintance  with  and  appreciation 
of"  Tam  O'Shanter.  Booksellers  say 
that  some  of  Riley's  poetry  is  read  in 
Wisconsin,  yet  few  Badgers  can  pro- 
nounce the  Hoosier  language  with  nice 
exactness. 

Those  who  teach  their  students  to  say, 
"  Woaks  poapoolee  woaks  dayee  "  imag- 
ine that  in  so  doing  they  imitate  **the 
voice  of  the  people"  who  spoke  that 
maxim  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the 
illusion  is  harmless.  But  when  they  set 
up  a  claim  that  any  particular  pronunci- 
ation, however  weird,  uncanny,  or  pe- 
culiar, adds  anything  to  the  meaning  of 
Latin  literature,  their  dictum  is  not  the 
"  voice  of  God."  for  it  is  absurdly  false. 

So  far  The  Western  Teacher,  Under  the 
heading  **  Another  Excuseless  Fad,"  the 
editor  of  Learning  by  Doing  says: 

*' Thanks  to  the  classical  faddist,  the 
American  school  boy  now  pronounces 
the  Latin  in  a  way  to  astonish  gods  and 
men.  In  the  meantime  your  average 
Latin  teacher  talks  as  learnedly  about 
the  '  Roman  pronunciation,'  as  though  he 
did  not  know  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  that  the  present  Scand- 
inavian-Latin lingo  of  our  high  schools 
bears  any  real  resemblance  to  the  spoken 
tongue  of  Caesar  or  Cicero.  But  even  if 
it  were  perfectly  certain  that  Caesar  and 
Cicero  addressed  one  another  as  Kisaar 
and  Kickero,  the  fact  would  offer  no 
good  reason  why  the  English  student!^  of 
this  unspoken  dead  language  should 
adopt  a  pronunciation  so  inconsistent 
with  all  tradition.  The  Latin  language 
anastomoses  so  completely  with  our 
modern  English,  that  no  one  could  say 
where  the  bizarre  'Roman'  pronuncia- 
tion should  end  and  the  English  begin. 
A  great  many  Latin  names,  words  and 
expressions  have  become  current  Eng- 
lish, and  will  continue  to  be,  and  ought 
to  be  pronounced  according  to  the  Eng- 
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lish  analogies.  Again,  there  is  the  great 
number  of  classical  names  in  botany  and 
zoology.  Do  the  advocates  of  the  so* 
called  '  Roman  pronunciation '  of  Latin 
expect  that  the  botanists  are  going  to 
say  Weeola  for  Viola,  Weetis  for  Vitis, 
Rahnoonkoolahke-e  for  Ranunculacese? 
We  do  not  know  just  what  authority  is  to 
be  held  responsible  for  this  latter-day 
mispronunciation  of  our  English  Latin, 
but  we  voice  the  opinion  of  sane  people 
generally  when  we  assert  that  it  is  as 
mischievous  as  it  is  senseless,  and  that 
our  college  and  university  authorities 
would  do  a  thing  creditable  to  their  com- 
mon sense  if  they  would  put  a  quietus 
on  the  fad  and  require  the  professors  to 
return  to  the  Latin  of  literature  and  gen- 
uine scholarship." 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FOR  CUBA. 


AT  the  request  of  President  McKinley, 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  prepared 
a  plan  for  a  public  school  system  in  Cuba. 
This  plan  is  the  result  of  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions  on  the  island. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
study  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  completed  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  about  the  middle 
of  January.  It  is  understood  that  they 
have  already  received  the  attention  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  preliminary  steps  to 
put  them  into  effect  will  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  President  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  matter.  He  de- 
sires that  the  starting  of  schools  shall  be- 
gin with  the  revival  of  industry  and  trade. 
He  relies  upon  the  school  system  to  be  an 
earJy  object  lesson  to  the  Cubans  in  the 
blessings  of  good  government  which  the 
United  States  proposes  to  give  to  Cuba. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  been  called  upon  to  frame 
a  public  school  system  for  a  Spanish- 
American  country.  On  several  occasions 
the  United  States  has  been  asked  to  assist 
other  Governments  on  this  hemisphere  in 
the  inauguration  of  new  educational 
methods.  The  experience  in  these  direc- 
tions has  been  of  decided  advantage  for 
the  present  demand.  Heretofore  plans 
for  p  ublic  school  systems  have  been  fur- 
nished and  experts  have  been  sent  from 
this  country  to  put  them  in  operation. 
Commissioner  Harris  recommends  a 
similar  course  for  Cuba.     The  field  in 


that  island  is  as  virgin  as  in  the  Sontli 
American  countries  where  public  schools 
have  been  introduced  on  the  American 
basis.  He  further  advises  that  the  island 
be  districted  and  that  supervisors  be 
named  to  tak^  charge  of  the  districts. 
His  proposition  is  that  the  experts  shall 
be  at  the  head  of  the  system  and  that  the 
supervisors  shall  be  the  medium  between 
the  experts  and  the  teachers.  For  teach- 
ers Dr.  Harris  advises  the  use  of  all 
material  which  can  be  found  in  Cuba, 
but  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  some  teachers 
from  the  United  States.  The  children  are 
to  be  taught  in  Spanish,  but  one  hour  a 
day  is  to  be  given  to  instruction  in  the 
English  language,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
learn  to  speak  and  read  it.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  entire  island.  From 
the  central  Bureau  the  system  is  to  ex- 
tend until  it  embraces  centres  of  popula- 
tion, and  then  the  rural  districts.  The 
schools  are  to  be  free,  and  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  local  taxation.  The  American 
system,  with  some  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  peculiar  conditions,  will 
be  introduced.  The  idea  is  that  enough 
Americans  shall  be  sent  to  infuse  the 
American  spirit  into  the  innovation,  for  a 
free  school  supported  by  taxation  is 
something  that  Cuba  has  never  known. 
General  John  Eaton  is  now  in  Porto 
Rico  perfecting  plans  for  the  introduction 
of  the  American  school  system  there. 
His  plans  are  similar  to  those  which 
Dr.  Harris  has  recommended  for  Cuba. 

EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

**  If  Porto  Rico  is  to  become  a  credit  to 
the  United  States,"  says  Captain  Gardner, 
assistant  adjutant  general  of  volunteers, 
in  an  interesting  report  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  Meikeljohn,  upon  the  edu- 
cational and  other  affairs  of  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico,  ''and  not  a  continual  thorn 
in  her  side,  it  is  as  certain  as  the  rising 
of  the  sun  that  the  work  of  reconstruction 
must  be  done  by  men  of  disinterested  mo- 
tives. * '  He  says  that  *  *  in  considering  the 
various  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
the  social  system  of  Porto  Rico,  the  most 
worthy  of  a  detailed  examination  is  the 
method  of  education.  It  is  on  this  branch 
that  the  fruits  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
gathered  in  the  future  must  all  ripen. 
What  purports  to  be  a  census  of  the 
island  is  taken  every  ten  years.  But  the 
only  one  ever  published,  apparently,  was 
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that  of  1887.  In  this  the  population  was 
given  at  806,808,  of  whom  nearly  seven- 
eighths  are  illiterate. 

In  the  larger  townships  there  is  one 
school  to  about  every  1000  inhabitants. 
But  education  is  laid  on  a  great  deal 
thinner  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  large 
country  districts  being  without  schools 
entirely,  notwithstanding  a  compulsory 
school  attendance  law.  There  exists  a 
fairly  good  skeleton  on  which  to  con- 
struct a  school  system.  The  difiBculty 
arises  from  the  scarcity  of  competent  and 
reliable  teachers.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
for  the  present,  but  little  progress  can  be 
made  by  American  teachers  sent  to  the 
island.  Their  sphere  of  usefulness  will 
not  include  Porto  Rico  until  such  time  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  has 
begun  to  permeate  all  classes. 

Concluding,  the  report  says:  **The  re- 
organization of  all  the  various  elements 
in  the  Porto  Rican  social  system  is  an 
undertaking  of  enormous  difiSculty.  The 
task  of  simply  making  laws  which  will 
conform  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet  will  work  in  practice,  is  an  un- 
dertaking for  the  greatest  minds,  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  which  can  only 
be  gained  on  the  spot.  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  if  the  best  men  are  not  put  to  this 
undertaking,  but  the  island  is  allowed  to 
become  a  political  plaything,  the  Porto 
Rican  will  be  worse  off  than  he  was 
under  Spain.** 


STORY  OF  QUARTZ  FAMILY. 

**  Good  morning,  girls  and  boys.  We 
are  the  great  Quartz  family.  Mr.  Brown 
Frog  and  Mr.  Green  Frog  are  our  neigh- 
bors. They  told  us  what  a  pleasant  visit 
they  had  with  you.  We  thought  we 
would  like  to  visit  you.  So  we  have  come 
to  see  your  nice  school  and  to  tell  you 
about  ourselves. 

**  We  often  see  you,  and  you  often  meet 
us.  But  you  do  not  notice  us.  If  we 
could  hop  and  jump,  you  might  like  us. 
We  do  not  sing  songs  as  the  birds  do. 
But  we  are  very  old.  We  are  older  than 
the  birds  and  frogs.  We  are  older  than 
the  rivers.  Yes,  we  are  as  old  as  the  big 
round  world. 

**  We  have  no  arms  or  legs.  We  can- 
not see.  We  are  very  useful,  and  some 
of  us  are  very  pretty.  You  may  have 
seen  the  pretty  girls  and  boys  of  the 
■Quartz  family.    Some  of  them  were  with 


Mr.  Brown  Frog  and  Mr.  Green  Frog. 
Some  of  them  may  live  in  your  homes. 
Each  one  of  us  will  speak  to  you.  We 
hope  you  will  listen. 

"  I  am  Miss  Rose  Quartz.  I  am  the 
color  of  the  rose.  I  am  very  pretty.  You 
do  not  often  see  me.  I  should  be  kept  in 
a  dark  room.  I  lose  my  color  when  I  am 
in  the  light.  I  am  proud  of  my  color.  I 
like  to  please  boys  and  girls.  Did  you 
ever  see  me  before  ?  Do  you  have  me  at 
home?  Ask  mamma  if  she  has  me  at 
home." 

•*  I  am  little  Miss  White  Sand.  I  be- 
long to  the  great  Quartz  family.  Every- 
body knows  me.  I  am  found  all  over  the 
world.  I  live  in  the  oceans,  rivers  and 
lakes.  I  am  also  scattered  all  over  the 
fields.  I  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
I  roll  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers.  I 
sometimes  fly  along  in  the  air  with  the 
wind.  I  have  been  everywhere.  I  am 
very  wise  and  could  tell  you  many  things. 
I  know  about  the  big  fishes  in  the  sea. 
Then  I  am  so  very  old,  too.  This  makes 
me  very  wi.<?e.  I  was  on  the  world  be- 
fore any  man  lived.  I  know  all  about  the 
great  world. 

'*  You  can  find  me  in  the  street  and  in 
your  yard.  Can  you  find  me  on  the  school 
ground  ?  I  am  often  washed  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  rain.  I  am  carried  along 
by  the  water  to  the  sewers  and  little 
streams.  Then  I  go  to  the  river,  and  the 
river  takes  me  to  ihe  great  -deep  sea. 
You  can  find  me  in  every  river.  Did  you 
ever  see  the  great  beds  of  white  sand  in 
the  Des  Moines  river  ? 

**  Would  you  like  to  find  me  in  the 
ground  ?  Dig  up  a  panful  of  earth.  Care- 
Ailly  wash  away  the  mud.  When  all  the 
mud  is  gone  I  will  be  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Did  you  ever  see  me  before  ?  Can 
you  tell  where  you  saw  me  ?  Once  I  was 
not  in  small  grains.  I  was  as  large  as 
any  of  my  brothers  or  sisters.  I  have 
been  broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  rocks 
and  water  of  the  rivers.  Can  you  find  out 
how  the  water  and  rocks  did  this  ? 

*'  Men  use  me  for  making  things.  I  am 
used  for  making  glass.  The  window  glass 
and  glass  jars  are  made  out  of  my  tiny 
grains.  My  tiny  grains  are  put  over  a 
hot  fire.  They  are  mixed  with  soda. 
When  they  melt  they  are  glass. 

'*  Men  use  me  when  they  build  houses. 
They  put  me  in  the  mortar  to  make  walls. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  workmen  use  me  ? 
Can  you  think  of  something  for  which  I 
am  used?" 
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' '  I  am  Mr.  Sandstone.  I  am  one  of  the 
Quartz  family.  Once  I  was  in  tiny  grains, 
like  Miss  White  Sand.  In  olden  times 
great  rivers  and  seas  washed  me  into  great 
beds.  There  I  slept  for  many,  many 
years.  My  tiny  grains  began  to  stick  to- 
gether. Then  the  great  beds  of  sand 
turned  into  great  beds  of  hard  sandstone. 
I  am  very  useful.  Houses  are  made  of 
sandstone.  Part  of  the  Capitol  is  made 
of  sandstone.  I  am  found  all  over  the 
world.  I  am  also  found  deep  in  the  earth. 
I  have  many  colors.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  for  which  I  am  used  ?  " 

'*  I  am  Miss  Milky  Quartz.  I  am  as 
white  as  milk.  You  do  not  often  see  me 
in  large  pieces.  You  can  find  me  in  small 
pieces  in  the  sand  along  the  river.  Do 
you  think  you  can  find  me  ?  If  you  do, 
please  keep  me.  I  am  always  pretty  and 
you  will  like  to  play  with  me  on  rainy 
days.'' 

**  I  am  Miss  Crystal  Quartz.  You  do 
not  often  find  me.  Sometimes  I  am  small 
as  a  pin  point.  Sometimes  I  am  as  large 
as  your  head.  I  grow  larger  each  year. 
I  do  not  always  grow.  I  only  grow  when 
I  am  in  Quartz  water.  I  always  have  six 
sides.  Sometimes  I  am  purple.  Then  I 
am  Miss  Amethyst.   Amethyst  isa  gem.'* 

••  I  am  Mr.  Flint.  I  belong  to  the 
Quartz  family.  The  Indians  knew  me. 
They  used  me.  They  made  arrow-heads 
out  of  me.  Did  you  ever  see  an  arrow- 
head ? 

*'  Flint  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Men  used  it  in  olden  days.  They 
used  it  instead  of  matches.  Can  you  find 
out  how  this  was  done  ?  Did  Hiawatha 
know  Mr.  Flint?  Did  he  use  Mr.  Flint? 
Mr.  Flint  has  many  colors." 

**I  am  big,  round  Mr.  Geode.  I  am 
homely  outside,  but  pretty  inside.  Can 
you  see  my  little  crystals  ?  I  have  them 
inside  ?    Here  you  can  see  me." 

"I  am  Mr.  Iron  Quartz.  I  am  found 
in  many  places.  But  I  am  not  found  in 
very  large  pieces.  I  can  be  found  in  the 
ground  along  the  river." 

'*  I  am  Miss  Carnelian.  Do  you  see  my 
red  and  white  bands.  I  am  a  gem.  I  can  be 
polished.  Have  you  ever  found  me  along 
the  river  ?  There  are  many  other  children 
in  the  Quartz  family.  It  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  rock  families.  You  will  learn 
about  them  when  you  grow  older." 

**We  are  all  very  hard.  Yoi;  cannot 
scratch  us  with  your  knife.  We  look 
glassy.  We  are  hard  to  break.  Many 
plants  need  us  and  use  us.    The  grass 


uses  us  very  much.  We  have  many 
friends  and  neighbors.  Some  of  them  are 
coming  to  visit  you.  fcUpgXin 

**When  you  go  to  the  river,  look^for 
us.  Look  for  us  on  the  hills  and  along^  the 
banks.  You  can  find  us.  Take  us  home 
and  keep  us.  Study  us  and  other  things 
around  you.  Then  some  day  you  will  be 
wiser.     Good-bye. ' ' — Midland  Schools. 


MILESTONES  TO  SUCCESS. 


RHYMES    WORTHY  OF  BEING   REMEMBHRHI> 

BY  ALI,  WHO  ASPIRE  TO  MAKE  THEIR 

MARK  IN  LIFE. 


Education  ^  the  capital  of  mind,  success 
without  it  will  be  hard  to  find. 

'Tis  well  to  let  this  thought  the  mind  im- 
press, that  Enterprise  leads  always  toward 
success. 

When  with  Enthusiasm  we  begin  life's 
busy  race,  we  never  fail  to  win. 

Economy.— 'It  is  a  mastic  door,  that  leads 
to  wealth's  accumulated  store. 

To  win  the  good  and  overcome  the  ill,  re- 
quires good  purpose,  reinforced  by  WilL 

'Tis  sad,  but  none  the  less  it  is  a  fact, 
that  half  life's  failuies  come  from  want  of 
Tact. 

He  who  by  Faith  is  led,  no  danger  knows; 
he  dreads  not  unknown  ills  nor  unseen  foes. 

'Tis  Push  that  puts  one's  business  in  the 
lead,  and  makes  success  an  easy  prey,  in- 
deed. 

'Most  any  one  the  warrior's  garb  may 
don,  but  in  the  fight  'tis  Grit  that  leads  one 
on. 

Than  Purity  there  is  no  brighter  gem  set 
in  man's  heavenly  diadem. 

'Tis  Perseverance  wins  the  victor's  crown, 
and  carries  one  to  honor  and  renown. 

Let  Patience  be  thy  guide  along  life's 
busy  way,  and  ever  lie  thy  helper,  night 
and  day. 

Let  Prudence  shape  thy  every  word  and 
deed,  and  to  her  admonitions  aye  give  heed. 

Promptness  is  always  much  to  l^  desired. 
The  prompt  man  honored  is,  and  much  ad- 
mired. 

Piirpose,  the  chart,  the  architectural  plan, 
serves  well  to  shape  and  mold  the  life  of 
man. 

The  man  who  Courtesy  always  extends,  is 
never  lacking  of  respectful  friends. 

'Tis  Cheeiy'ulness  that  lights  the  world's 
dark  ways,  and  drives  away  the  shadows 
with  its  rays. 

Contentment  is  a  jewel  of  the  mind,  which 
brings  all  good  things  unto  those  who  find. 

By  Concentration  of  the  thoughts  and 
powers,  the  objects  that  we  seek  may  be 
made  ours. 

'Tis  Courage,  more  than  strength,  that 
wins  the  day,  and  leads  the  hosts  to  victory 
in  the  fray. 
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Good  Character  a  good  foundation  is;  let 
man  but  build  on  that,  success  is  his. 

A  rare  possession,  purchased  not  with 
wealth,  priceless  beyond  compare,  is  perfect 
Health, 

*T  is  Aspiration  bums  the  midnight  oil, 
and  leads  one  on  to  unremitting  toil. 

Decision,  prompt  and  firm,  one  should 
possess;  without  it  you  will  scarcely  win 
success. 

Oft  lives  but  end  in  failure  and  distress, 
all  on  account  of  lack  of  Thoroughness. 

Integrity,  foundation  firm  and  sure;  the 
structure  built  thereon  will  aj^e  endure. 

If  good  opinion  thou  to  win  elect,  thou 
needest  first  of  all  thy  Self-respect, 

'Tis  Self-reliance  wins.  When  others 
doubt,  thy  own  assurance  then  will  help 
thee  out. 

Self-help,  a  staff"  on  which  the  more  you 
lean,  the  stronger,  surer  it  will  grow,  I 
ween. 

Self- culture  is  the  trellis  of  the  mind;  as  it 
is  trained  thus  is  the  tree  inclined. 

He  who  cannot,  himself,  boast  Self-con- 
trol, can  scarce  expect  to  guide  some  other 
soul. 

Work — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on 
thy  pillow; 
Work — ^thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming 

billow; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe's  weeping 

willow! 
Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will. 
— '*  Success,''  Cooper  Union,  N,  Y. 


UNRULY  BOYS. 


THE  different  methods  used  by  teachers 
and  headmasters  to  check  a  boy  who 
is  running  headlong  down  the  wrong  road, 
are  a  curious  subject  of  study  for  those 
who  have  the  same  work  to  do. 

We  all  remember  Tom  Brown's  de- 
scription (doubtless  a  fact)  of  his  treat- 
ment by  Dr.  Arnold  when  he  and  two 
other  boys  were  **  sent  up  '*  for  being  out 
after  hours ;  how  the  doctor,  busy  with 
carving  a  toy  boat  for  one  of  his  own 
children,  questioned  the  boys  with  twink- 
ling eyes  about  their  scrape,  examined 
their  muddy  clothes  and  sent  them  to  the 
housekeeper  for  a  wash  and  bread  and 
jam,  adding  a  friendly  hint  to  put  off  such 
long  runs  until  they  were  older,  so  mak- 
ing of  them  friends  for  life. 

Lord  K..  when  he  was  an  old  man,  told 
of  a  miserable,  drunken  row  in  which  he 
took  part  at  Oxford  when  he  was  sixteen. 
The  next  morning  he  was  summoned 
before  Dr.  X.,  and  went  up  resolved  to 
be  defiant  and  impudent. 

To  his  surprise  he  was  ushered  into  the 
doctor's  sanctum  with  marked  respect  as 


a  most  honored  guest.  The  old  maa 
courteously  motioned  to  him  to  be  seated, 
and  turned  to  an  open  copy  of  Burke's 
Peeracre 

**I  find  here,"  he  said,  **  that  your 
family  name  is  C." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  delinquent. 

**Your  grandfather,"  his  long  fingers 
on  the  book,  **at  your  age  was  serving^ 
his  king  in  India,  which  country  he 
helped  to  gain  for  England  by  his  valor. '^ 

**I  believe  that  is  correct,"  said  the 
boy,  stiffening  himself. 

*' Your  uncle,  when  younger  than  you, 
began  those  scientific  discoveries  which 
have  made  his  name  known  to  all  the 
world." 

He  bowed  assent. 

**  Your  father  was  a  leader  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  nation.  He  gave  his  life 
to  the  reform  of  abuses." 

Again  K.  bowed  assent  proudly. 

**And  you — you,"  in  a  voice  which, 
brought  him  to  his  feet,  **  I  hear  that  yoa 
spend  your  days  in  fighting  cabmen,  and 
your  nights  in  gin-shops.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  of  the  son  of  your  fathers.  Come 
back  in  a  month  and  tell  me  the  truth 
about  yourself." — Youth's  Companion, 


THE  BOY  KNEW  GEOGRAPHY. 


N' 


OW  that  we  have  these  vast  posses- 
sions in  the  antipodes,  Johnny,  I 
think"— 

*'  Father,  our  antipodes  are  somewhere 
among  the  fishes  southwest  of  Australia, 
which  is  far  from  the  Philippines." 

**  Well,  I  was  just  going  to  say  that 
this  hemp  they  grew  in  Manila  " — 

*'  It  isn't  hemp  at  all,  father.  Manila 
hemp  is  a  variety  of  the  banana  family." 

•*  Dear  me,  is  that  so  ?  It's  good  cord- 
age all  the  same.  When  I  was  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  " — 

**  Father,  you're  enough  to  make  Liliu- 
okalani  shudder.  No  educated  person 
says  Sandwich  Islands  now,  unless  to 
make  himself  understood  by  those  who 
don't  know  that  *  the  Hawaiian  islands ' 
is  the  official  name.     Besides  " — 

**  Well,  I  suppose  you'll  be  asking  me 
next  to  say  '  Puerto  Rico,'  just  because 
the  Spaniards  do." 

'  *  Not  at  all.  Porto  Rico  has  been  good 
English  usage  for  several  centuries.  It's 
all  right." 

*'  Glad  you've  passed  on  the  question. 
But  if  we  go  into  Manila  hemp  growing 
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in  a  territory  6,700  miles  from  our  former 
limits"— 

*  *  You  mean  4, 500  miles.  You  haven't 
forgotten  that  the  United  States  has  long 
extended  to  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  chain, 
and  Attu  is  only  about  4,500  miles  from 
Manila." 

**  You're  very  kind.  But  speaking  of 
Manila  hemp,  they  say  that  in  Borneo, 
the  largest  island  in  the  world  " — 

**  It  was  when  you  studied  geography, 
father,  but  they've  learned  since  that  New 
Guinea  is  larger  than  Borneo,  and  Green- 
land is  larger  than  New  Guinea." 

*•  Great  world  this.  Well,  I  was  talk- 
ing with  Brown,  and  he  said  on  his  plan- 
tation in  San  Salvador" — 

**  Why,  there  are  no  plantations  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador.  If  you  mean  the 
country  of  which  San  Salvador  is  the 
capital,  you  should  say  Salvador." 

**  Young  man,  your  hat  is  getting  too 
small  for  you.  If  you  don't  stop  making 
my  head  ache  with  your  erudition,  I  shall 
send  you  direct  to  Vladivostock." 

**Your  don't  mean  direct.  I  should 
have  to  transship  at  Yokohama  or  Shang- 
hai. I  think" 

*  *  Give  us  a  rest,  please.  I  want  to  read 
the  paper." — School  Weekly, 


•'LOS  LARGOS." 


OUR  BIG  MEN  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


BY  SEWELL  FORD. 


A  BIG  army  of  big  men — that  describes 
our  fighting  force  in  the  Philippines. 
The  name  which  the  Filipinos  gave  our 
soldiers  when  they  first  saw  them  was 
**los  largos,"  signifying  **the  big  fel- 
lows." Perhaps  they  have  found  another 
and  less  complimentary  name  by  this 
time,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  impression 
which  prompted  them  to  call  our  boys 
"the  big  fellows"  has  not  worn  off. 
Probably  the  Filipinos  think  them  bigger 
than  ever  since  they  have  seen  them  fig[ht. 
They  are  big  fellows  too.  The  major- 
ity of  the  volunteer  troops  now  under 
General  Otis  are  from  the  western  and 
northwestern  states,  where  big  men  are 
the  rule.  With  such  material  to  draw 
from,  the  regiments  were  made  up  of  the 
best  that  could  be  had.  The  recruiting 
officers  took  no  little  pride  in  picking  out 
the  biggest  patriots  who  came  forward. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  little  fellows  who 


were  turned  away  would  have  fought  just 
as  well,  but  the  regimental  officers  knew 
that  the  west  and  northwest  had  a  repu- 
tation to  sustain,  and  they  made  their 
choice  with  this  in  view. 

The  men  who  have  been  fighting  for 
empire  in  the  Philippines  were  doing  all 
sorts  of  things  a  years  ago.  Some  of 
them  were  working  in  the  mines  of  Colo- 
rado, some  were  cutting  down  huge  red- 
wood trees  in  Washington  and  Idaho, 
while  others  were  big,  two-fisted  farm- 
hands on  the  broad  acres  of  Kansas. 
Almost  to  a  man  they  are  strong,  rugged, 
broad-shouldered  fellows,  accustomed  to 
a  ten-hour  day  in  the  fields,  the  mines  or 
the  lumber  camp.  Of  course  many  of 
them  joined  their  regiments  in  various 
urban  centres,  but  most  of  them  had  been 
trained  and  reared  in  the  country. 

As  the  average  Filipino  soldier  is  barely 
two  inches  over  five  feet,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  when  the  natives  saw  come  ashore 
squad  after  squad  of  six-foot  Americans 
they  exclaimed,  **  Los  largos? "  A  cor- 
respondent, writing  last  summer  of  the 
arrival  of  General  Merritt  and  his  troops, 
said : 

**The  Coloradoans  were  about  the  first 
soldiers  to  pitch  a  big  camp,  and  the 
operation  was  hailed  by  the  Filipinos 
with  almost  as  much  curiosity  and  de- 
light as  that  displayed  by  the  small  boys 
of  a  country  town  on  the  arrival  of  a 
circus.  The  natives  lined  the  shore  the 
evening  the  men  were  towed  in  on  the 
Cascas  and  waded  to  land  with  guns  held 
high  above  their  heads  and  in  water  up 
to  their  waists.  They  cackled  with  glee 
when  the  soldiers  stacked  arms  on  the 
camp  ground,  and  after  removing  almost 
every  stitch  of  clothing,  joined  in  an  im- 
mense game  of  leap-frog  preparatory  to 
marching  back  to  the  shore  by  companies 
and  unloading  all  the  supplies  by  torch- 
light. Inasmuch  as  the  natives  wear 
scant  clothing  themselves  and  cannot 
make  remarks  in  English,  the  volunteers 
from  that  night  to  the  present  day  have 
thought  little  of  shocking  them — in  fact, 
seem  to  forget  they  are  there. 

*'  And  the  Filipinos  were  not  shocked. 
They  were  merely  surprised  at  the  huge 
limbs  and  muscles  of  our  men.  'Are  all 
your  soldiers  as  big  as  these?*  asked  an 
oflBcer  of  the  insurgent  army." 

Since  that  time  the  Filipinos  have  seen 
something  more  than  20,000  American 
soldiers  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  a  race  of  giants.     It  most  be 
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membered  that  they  compare  our  soldiers 
not  only  with  their  own  men,  who  are 
small,  but  with  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
but  little  larger  than  the  natives. 

The  sports  of  the  American  soldier 
have  also  been  a  source  of  great  wonder 
to  the  little  brown  folks.  In  the  Ameri- 
can camp  there  has  been  more  or  less 
boxing  going  on  all  the  time.  The  offi- 
cers find,  as  did  the  hero  whom  Kipling 
tells  about  in  "The  Brushwood  Boy,'* 
that  it  is  a  safe  outlet  for  the  manifesta- 
tions of  fighting  blood.  So  lively  glove 
bouts  have  been  a  common  occurrence. 
In  silent  awe  these  friendly  encounters 
were  watched  by  the  open-  eyed  Filipinos, 
who  would  have  been  disabled  by  some 
of  the  blows  which  the  soldiers  received 
with  a  laugh. 

The  baseball  ga  mes  also  in  which  '*  los 
largos''  indulged  were  another  marvel  to 
the  Filipinos.  Thousands  of  them  gath- 
ered to  watch  this  sport  of  the  white 
giants,  who  caught  with  their  hands  a 
swiftly  hurled  missile  that  the  natives 
knew  was  as  hard  as  a  cannon  ball. 

The  soldiers  themselves  have  not  been 
insensible  to  these  conditions.  They 
seem  to  find  a  kind  of  physical  and 
mental  exhilaration  in  walking  through 
crowds  of  little  natives,  most  of  whom 
come  only  to  their  shoulders.  The  sen- 
tries stride  along,  looking  down  with 
amiable  good  nature  on  the  five* foot 
Filipinos. 

The  heavy  Remington  rifles  with 
which  most  of  Aguinaldo's  men  were 
armed  they  handled  in  clumsy  fashion, 
as  if  the  weapons  were  too  big  for  them, 
and  they  looked  in  big-eyed  astonish- 
ment at  the  ease  with  which  our  men 
carried  their  guns. 

Although  technically  volunteers,  a 
good  part  of  the  soldiers  under  General 
Otis  are  really  veterans,  for  many  of 
them  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Manila. 
While  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  now 
that  we  look  back  on  it,  was  compara- 
tively a  simple  matter,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  these  Pennsyl- 
vania and  western  boys,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  regular  infantry  reg- 
iments, had  never  been  under  fire  before. 
But  they  have  all  had  their  baptism  of 
battle  now — have  proved  that  they  can 
face  guns  or  arrows  and  that  they  know 
how  to  shoot. 

The  mere  size  of  our  soldiers  gave 
them  no  advantage  over  the  Filipinos 
except  in  hand-to-hand  encounters,  such 


as  that  at  Caloocan.  Most  of  the  fight- 
ing was  done  at  long  range,  where  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another  provided  he 
has  the  same  moral  courage  and  knows 
how  to  aim  as  well. 

As  for  the  officers,  some  of  them  are  now 
veterans  of  three  wars.  Major  General 
Otis  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  officers 
in  command  of  our  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines. His  military  career  began  nearly 
40  years  ago,  when  he  went  into  the 
Union  army  as  captain  of  volunteers.  He 
came  out  of  that  struggle  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  since  then  he  has  gained  a  high 
standing  in  the  regular  army  establish- 
ment. 

Brigadier-general  Arthur  McArthur, 
under  whom  the  Omaha  volunteer  artillery 
did  such  effective  fighting  around  Ma- 
nila recently,  is  one  of  the  men  who 
helped  capture  the  city  from  the  Span- 
iards. He  is  also  a  civil  war  veteran;  so 
this  makes  his  third  war.  General  Mc- 
Arthur is  remembered  by  Grand  Army 
veterans  as  the  boy  adjutant  who  led  the 
Wisconsin  regiment  at  the  storming  of 
the  heights  of  Kenesaw.  He  won  his 
silver  eagle  at  Mission  Ridge  by  a  deed 
of  personal  daring,  and  was  made  a  col- 
onel at  19.  He  has  been  in  the  regular 
army  ever  since  1861,  and  in  personal  ap- 
pearance is  an  ideal  soldier.  The  other 
staff  officers  are  men  of  like  quality. 

So  we  have  no  lack  of  good  men  and 
good  leaders  over  there  in  those  hot  and 
turbulent  islands.  They  will  be  needed, 
too,  for  the  taming  of  **our  new- caught, 
sullen  peoples.'* 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  and  perhaps 
forgotten,  that  the  Filipino  forces  under 
Aguinaldo  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
material  from  which  insurgents  may  be 
raised.  Manila  and  its  suburbs  are  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  great  island  of  Lu- 
zon, and  Luzon  is  but  one  of  the  many 
islands  in  the  group  over  which  we  now 
hold  dominion.  Back  from  the  coast  line 
dwell  tribes  who  have  never  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  white  man. 
Spain,  in  all  the  centuries  she  held  the 
Philippines,  was  able  to  grasp  merely  a 
foothold  here  and  there,  although  Span- 
ish blood  and  Spanish  treasure  were 
poured  out  in  profusion. 

If  our  policy  of  expansion  is  to  be  pur- 
sued after  English  methods,  if  we  are  to 
take  up  with  the  white  man's  burden  in 
earnest,  the  30,000  men  at  the  command 
of  General  Otis  will  see  yet  more  fighting. 
They  will  learn  what  it   is  to    march 
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through  bamboo  swamps,  thick  with  the 
enemy,  to  face**  wild  and  fluttered  folks," 
armed  with  strange  weapons,  and  to  die 
from  the  poisoned  arrow  and  the  creese. 
That's  what  they  are  there  for,  how- 
ever, and  we  at  home  are  proud  to  know 
that  if  it  is  necessary  to  teach  sullen 
people  things  about  civilization  with  ma- 
chine guns,  these  big  volunteers  are  the 
men  who  can  do  it  as  well  as  any  soldiery 
on  earth. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Nature 
Study,  gave  one  of  the  richest  and  rarest 
addresses  ever  enjoyed  by  the  elementary 
department  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence of  Educational  Workers,  and  it  was 
a  delight  to  the  editor  of  The  Journal  to 
report  it  for  his  readers. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  introduction 
that  Professor  Bailey  is  still  a  young 
man  in  years,  but  old  in  love  of  nature 
and  in  genius  for  inspiring  others  to 
know  and  love  the  objects  about  them. 
When  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  he  pre- 
pared a  paper  upon  Nature  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  him  to-day.  No  other  en- 
thusiast along  this  line  has  more  fully 
exemplified  Emerson's  ideal — 

Day  by  day  for  her  darlings, 
To  her  much  she  added  more, 

In  her  hundred-gated  Thebes 
Every  chamber  was  a  door  ; 

A  door  to  something  grander, 
Loftier  wall  and  vaster  floor. 

Every  word  he  writes  or  speaks  is  as 
clear  as  crystal,  as  crisp  as  a  bright  Oc- 
tober morning,  as  full  of  life  as  a  June 
day.     But  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Nature  will  always  be  loved.  It  is  al- 
ways the  real  thing.  Nature  study  is  the 
seeing  of  the  things  one  looks  at,  the 
drawing  of  right  conclusions  from  what 
one  sees,  and  having  an  interrogation 
mark  in  the  mind  as  one  turns  away 
from  the  object.  When  the  mind  is  sat- 
isfied with  what  one  sees  or  thinks,  there 
will  be  no  impulse  to  see  or  think  further. 
How  can  it  be  true  ?  is  one  of  the  grand 
questions  which  leads  one  ever  onward. 

Nature  study  is  learning  from  things, 
and  not  about  them.  It  leads  one  to 
know  what  is,  not  what  some  one  else 
says  is.  Give  the  child  a  thing  before 
you  give  him  a  story  about  the  thing. 
Take  the  child  to  the  thing  that  he  can 


touch  and  examine,  and  do  cot  take  him 
to  wonderland  in  Central  America,  to  the 
Roof  of  Asia,  or  to  the  Heart  of  Africa. 
Everything  that  he  learns  at  first  hand  is 
a  wonder,  creates  a  new  and  wider  world, 
which  in  turn  leads  out  to  another  and 
that  to  another. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  hitch- 
ing your  wagon  to  a  star,  but  be  sure  that 
you  have  a  wagon  first,  and  that  '*  you  " 
hitch  the  wagon  to  the  star.  Your  busi- 
ness is  with  the  wagon;  the  star  will  go 
on  its  way  all  right  when  you  do  the 
hitching. 

Professsor  Bailey  visited  a  school  re- 
puted to  do  good  work  in  nature  study» 
and  the  teacher  told  him  to  ask  the  class 
questions. 

**  What  have  you  seen  in  nature?*' 

**  The  great  dipper." 

**  Where  did  you  see  that " 

**  In  my  geography." 

Nature  study  is  not  science,  is  not  ft 

? rimer  to  science,  but  a  primer  to  nature, 
'here  is  no  attempt  to  make  scientists  of 
the  children.  He  has  taught  plants  to  his 
own  little  girl  since  she  was  old  enough 
to  enjoy  a  bright-colored  flower,  and  at 
eleven  years  of  age  she  had  never  heard 
him  use  the  word  **  botany.'*  One  day 
the  little  girl  came  home  from  a  new 
teacher  in  her  school  and  she  said,  ''Papa, 
I  am  going  to  be  a  botanist." 

**  Where  did  you  learn  anthing  about 
botany?" 

''My  teacher  is  a  botanist.  Teacher 
says  you  are  a  botanist,  and  I  am  g^oing 
to  be  a  botanist." 

As  Christianity  is  not  teaching  Christ 
for  Christ's  sake,  so  Nature  study  is  not 
teaching  nature  for  science'  sake. 

There  is  no  subject  into  which  a  teacher 
can  put  her  own  individuality,  her  soul, 
her  life,  and  her  inspiration  so  fully,  so 
helpfully,  as  into  the  teaching  of  nature. 
Nature  must  always  be  interpreted  by 
fact,  and  yet  sentiment  is  the  best  part  of 
nature.  Poetic  interpretation  is  the  high- 
est view  of  nature.  The  wonder  about 
nature  is  the  climax  with  the  child.  Find 
the  truth  first,  and  put  the  poetry  into  the 
fact.  Knowledge  of  nature  gives  wing^ 
to  sentiment.  Sentiment  will  not  make 
fact  out  of  imagination.  For  every,  fact 
in  nature  there  are  a  dozen  mysteries. 
The  difficulty  is  in  getting  facts  that  give 
tone  and  majesty  to  mysteries.  Senti- 
ment founded  on  ignorance  is  supersti- 
tion. Wonder  founded  on  knowledge  is 
wisdom.      Methods  ought  never  to  be 
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<x)pyrighted.    The  three  phases  of  nature 
study  to  be  ever  in  mind  are  : 

1.  Choose  the  things  in  nature  to  be 
^studied  according  to  the  likes  of  the 
teacher.  No  curriculum  should  force 
-every  teacher  to  deal  with  the  same  phases 
of  nature.  This  is  a  subject  that  can  only 
be  taught  by  one  who  is  in  love  with 
•everything  she  teaches  about  it. 

2.  Teach  the  things  at  hand.  There  is 
nothing  natural  that  has  not  something 
to  be  learned  about  it,  or  at  least  some- 
thing to  be  suggested  by  it. 

3.  Emphasize  but  a  single  suggestion, 
and  let  that  be  an  important  one.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  character  to 
the  child's  inquiries. 

He  has  long  had  the  practice  in  his 
liome  of  making  one  important  sugges- 
tion a  day  with  his  children.  This  means 
365  in  a  year,  and  this  means  a  surpris- 
ingly large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Usually  he  has  but  to  emphasize 
some  suggestion  that  the  child  herself 
makes.  One  fact  a  day  in  nature  study 
in  school  would  mean  250  in  a  year,  or 
2,000  in  the  eight  years*  course.  If  these 
are  important  facts,  then  the  child  is  won- 
derfully well  equipped  in  information 
about  nature. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  the  bouquet 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  little  chil- 
dren, and  he  asked  :  '*  Is  there  more  than 
one  kind  of  leaf  in  the  world?*'  That 
day  at  every  spare  minute  the  children 
hustled  for  leaves,  and  for  the  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning  there  were  forty 
different  kinds  of  leaves.  The  infinite 
variety  in  the  universe  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant suggestions  to  be  impressed  upon 
a  child.  There  are  no  two  things  exactly 
alike,  and  yet  there  are  many  classes  of 
objects  that  are  alike  in  many  respects. 

One  day  it  was  some  pebbles  about 
which  the  children  talked.  He  did  not 
comment  upon  the  suggestions  that  they 
were  hard,  small,  of  different  colors  and 
different  sizes,  but  when  it  was  suggested 
that  they  were  **  kind  of  round,**  he  took 
up  that  point  and  asked  about  whether 
they  were  all  equally  round,  if  they  were 
always  as  nearly  round  as  now,  what 
made  the  edges  get  knocked  off  and  worn 
down.  He  let  them  talk  and  think  about 
this  for  a  few  days,  until  they  had  in- 
quired themselves  into  the  great  fact 
about  the  fashioning  of  pebbles. 

He  took  up  a  leafless  branch  that  some 
one  had  left  on  the  platform  desk,  and 
commented    upon    many     unimportant 


things,  until  the  fact  came  out  that  when 
he  rubbed  his  hand  along  the  branch  it 
was  rough,  a  veritable  graveyard  of  buds, 
each  rough  spot  being  the  tombstone  of 
a  bud.  One  hundred  bud  possibilities 
do  not  materialize  in  more  than  ten  efforts 
at  blossom  or  branch,  and  not  more  than 
three  eventuate  in  blossom  or  twig. 

In  another  instance  he  picked  up  some 
leaves  and  called  attention  to  the  differ- 
ent length  of  stems, — the  short  stems  are 
of  leaves  near  the  sun,  the  long  stems  are 
of  those  that  have  to  reach  for  the  sun. 
He  picked  up  a  whisk  from  a  broom,  and 
indicated  the  wealth  of  inquiry  that  it 
suggested.  Then  he  picked  up  a  piece 
of  a  lifeless  twig  a  few  inches  long,  with- 
out a  branch,  or  any  interesting  feature. 
He  looked  at  it  hopelessly  for  a  minute 
and  then  said,  ''It  is  dead,*'  and  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  that  fact  in  nature. 

The  teacher  is  after  inquiry.  Most  of 
the  questions  that  the  child  asks  will  be 
those  that  you  cannot  answer.  Say  you 
do  not  know,  but  that  you  will  try  with 
the  class  to  find  out.  In  most  cases  you 
know  that  no  one  knows,  but  do  not  tell 
the  child  so;  let  him  keep  up  the  study 
until  the  mystery  is  impressed  upon  him. 
For  every  fact  that  Agassiz  or  Gray  gave 
the  world  they  discovered  a  dozen  un- 
answerable inquiries  that  no  one  else  had 
ever  raised. 

In  their  seasons  have  a  bunch  of  chrys- 
anthemums. Some  one  says,  **  They  are 
of  different  colors."  Then  comes  the 
"Why?*'  Tell  them  that  you  do  not 
know,  and  ask  them  who  they  think 
might  know,  and  leave  it  an  open  ques- 
tion till  they  have  asked  a  floriculturist 
or  the  genius  of  all  information  about 
plants,  and  at  last  they  will  appreciate 
and  never  forget  that  no  one  knows  why 
one  is  red,  another  yellow,  and  another 
white.  The  child  is  wise  when  he  knows, 
and  is  not  discouraged  by  the  knowledge, 
that  what  is  not  known  is  to  that  which 
is  known  as  a  thousand  to  one. 

Going  into  a  country  school  one  day  he 
asked  what  a  certain  black  place  on  the 
wall  was,  and  the  answer  came  like  a 
flash,  * '  A  knot-hole. "  '  *  What  is  a  knot- 
hole?" Then  silence  reigned,  and  he 
led  them  from  the  board  to  the  log  it 
came  from,  to  the  way  the  board  was 
sawed,  to  the  branch  that  had  been  cut  off 
from  the  outside  of  the  log,  that  was  then 
sawed  off  into  one  board  after  another 
and  reached  way  into  the  tree.  A  knot 
means  a  branch. 
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Do  not  keep  a  child  too  long  on  any- 
thing. Do  not  teach  everything  of  any- 
thing. If  he  is  allowed  to  get  tired  over 
it,  he  will  get  sick  of  it.  The  ruling  ele- 
ment in  nature  study  is  that  you  seek 
fact,  truth.  Opinions  count  for  little. 
No  man's  opinion  signifies  anything. 

Professor  Bailey  dates  his  own  love  for 
nature  and  his  habit  of  observation  to  a 
teacher  who  once  told  him  to  count  the 
large  branches  on  every  tree  he  saw  and 
estimate  its  height.  To  this  day  he 
never  sees  a  tree  that  he  does  not  almost 
unconsciously  count  the  large  branches 
and  estimate  its  height. 

One  of  his  best  points  was  an  experi- 
ence. He  was  at  a  farmer's  institute  in 
which  were  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
of  the  region.  One  asked  if  there  was 
any  philosophy  behind  the  fact  that  apple 
trees  fruit  every  other  year.  He  asked 
whether  one  or  two  apples  grew  at  one 
place  on  the  branch.  "  One.**  **  Is  there 
one  or  two  or  more  blossoms  there  ?  **  At 
first  they  said  one,  then  some  one  sug- 
gested two,  some  one  said  three,  one  said 
six,  one  said  several,  and  at  him  all 
laughed.  Not  one  man  in  that  institute 
knew.  He  once  asked  whether  the  roots 
of  the  potato  were  beyond  the  potato  or 
near  the  stalk,  and  not  a  farmer  could 
tell.  The  trouble  is  that  farmers  want 
philosophy  rather  than  fact.  They  need 
fact  rather  than  philosophy.—^.  E. 
Journal  of  Education. 


STUDY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

BY  J.  W.  GRAY. 

THE  object  of  every  true  teacher  is  to 
lead  pupils  to  gain  a  practical  educa- 
tion which  will  prepare  them  for  good 
citizenship  and  lives  of  usefulness.  The 
pupils  must  be  made  to  see  the  practical 
m  that  which  they  study,  or  they  will  not 
become  interested  in  storing  away  such 
knowledge  for  future  use.  It  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  that  one  pos- 
sesses which  is  the  measure  of  the  man — 
his  ability  to  use  the  knowledge  gained 
when  he  leaves  the  school  room  and 
takes  his  place  in  the  great  busy  world. 
If  we  teach  the  pupil  to  think  and  ob- 
serve for  himself  and  see  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  or  the  practical  in  all  that  we 
teach,  we  will  not  only  interest  him  in 
the  work,  but  will  give  him  power  to 
continue  his  educational  work  long  after 
he  has  passed  from  our  guidance. 


He  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
living  world  of  to-day.  It  is  not  enough 
to  teach  him  the  history  of  the  past,  the 
sciences,  the  inventions,  literary  prod  no- 
tions ai?d  writers  as  given  in  our  text 
books,  but  he  must  know  what  the  peo- 
ple are  doing  to-day.  The  new  discover- 
ies, inventions,  and  writings  are  of  great 
interest  to  him.  The  reader  of  current 
events  will  have  a  better  conception  of  the 
history  of  the  past  by  a  comparison  with 
events  which  are  transpiring  and  will 
soon  become  **  text- book  history."  Com- 
pare the  Cuban  war  with  our  struggle  for 
independence,  the  Klondike  excitement 
with  that  created  by  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  or  the  rich  find  of  gold  in 
California.  Many  other  comparisons 
will  assist  in  doing  away  with  the  idea 
that  history  is  a  dull  study  to  be  com- 
mitted topic  by  topic.  It  will  be  made  to 
glow  and  throb  with  life  and  interest. 

Geography  may  be  made  more  inter- 
esting by  reading  what  is  going  on  in  the 
different  cities  and  countries  of  the  earth; 
and  as  we  find  matter  pertaining  to  these 
different  countries  let  them  become  the 
especial  study  of  the  class  for  a  short 
period.  That  which  lives  impresses  more 
deeply  than  that  which  is  dead.  So  this 
manifest  life  will  interest  the  class  and 
brighten  the  geography  work.  Grammar 
and  composition  will  be  delightful  work 
for  the  pupil  who  knows  something  to 
write,  and  has  observed  how  the  best 
writers  have  handled  their  subjects  in  the 
magazines  and  papers.  The  teacher 
must  be  the  leader  in  the  study  of  cur- 
rent events,  and  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  topics  which  pupils  should  read. 
Assign  subjects  for  compositions  which 
will  require  careful  study  of  what  they 
should  read.  In  this  way  you  may  direct 
their  reading  of  magazines,  scientific 
papers,  and  good  books;  thus  create  a 
desire  for  home  reading  which  will  re- 
main with  them  through  life,  finally 
making  of  them  well-read,  intelligent 
men  and  women.  Every  school  should 
have  a  library  of  choice  reading  matter. 
You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it  when 
good  reading  is  so  easily  procured  and 
the  result  of  reading  so  important  to 
every  community.  We  recognize  the 
well-read  pupil  in  every  recitation.  He 
has  power  to  comprehend  and  he  has 
something  of  interest  on  every  subject 
discussed.  We  also  recognize  the  well- 
read  men  and  women.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  society  and  in  their  profession 
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— the  practical  men  and  women  of  the 
age.  They  will  be  better  fathers  and 
mothers  and  better  citizens  for  having 
this  broad  knowledge  of  the  world. — 
Oregon  Teachers*  Monthly, 


OFF-HAND  SPEECHES. 


A  GROUP  of  literary  men  were  discuss- 
ing the  other  day  the  rarity  of  spon- 
taneous eloquence  or  wit. 

**  I  was  at  dinner  once  in  New  York,*' 
said  one,  *'  and  was  seated  next  to  Major 
Hay  who,  you  know,  had  been  Lincoln's 
secretary.  Somebody  making  a  speech 
exclaimed: — 

**  In  genuine  eloquence  the  words  come 
hot  from  the  heart.  No  nobler  speech 
was  ever  uttered  in  America  than  Lin- 
coln's address  at  Gettysburg,  and  I  am 
assured  that  it  was  wholly  spontaneous. 
He  had  not  given  it  a  thought  before  he 
rose  to  speak.' 

***  While  he  was  delivering  it,'  said 
Major  Hay  to  me  aside,  *  I  had  the  fifth 
copy  of  it  in  my  pocket.*  " 

**I,  too,  remember  a  dinner  in  New 
York,"  said  another,  **  at  which  all  the 
foremost  men  in  journalism  and  literature 
were  present.  The  speech  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  George  W.  Curtis.  It 
sparkled  with  wit  and  apt  allusions  to  the 
men  present,  evidently  inspired  by  the 
moment.  Once  he  stopped,  interrupting 
himself,  and  exclaimed: — 

*  •  *  I  see  my  friend,  Judge  D. ,  looking  at 
me  doubtfully,  but  I  must  remind  him 
that  he,  too,'  going  on  with  some  brilliant 
raillery  that  brought  down  peals  of 
laughter.  As  we  rose  to  go  out,  I  said 
to  the  editor  of  a  Boston  paper: 

**  *  Who  but  Curtis  could  pour  out  im- 
promptu wit  like  that?" 

***  Impromptu?'  said  the  newspaper 
man.  '  I  had  proofs  of  all  the  speeches 
given  to  me  this  afternoon  to  send  to 
Boston  to-night.  Let  us  look  at  his.' 
We  looked,  and  there  it  all  was,  word  for 
word,  even  to  the  *I  see  my  friend. 
Judge  D.,  looking  at  me  doubtfully,' 
etc." 

•*  I  knew  Artemus  Ward,"  said  a  third 
man,  **  when  he  was  a  reporter  on  a 
Cleveland  paper.  One  evening  in  the 
office  he  told  a  story,  apparently  a  mere 
trifle,  the  flash  of  a  moment. 

"'Browne,'  said  the  chief,  'how  can 
you  say  such  clever  things  off-hand  ?* 

***  Off-hand!'   muttered  Browne,      *! 


told  that  to  myself  fifteen  times  this  after- 
noon!' Ten  years  afterward  I  heard  him 
tell  the  same  story  to  a  brilliant  London 
audience,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
comma." 

**Even  to  make  a  good  joke,"  re- 
marked a  listener,  **work  apparently  is 
needed  as  well  as  genius." — Youth's 
Companion, 


READING. 


BY  LINA  L.  PATTERSON. 


READING,  by  far  the  most  important 
study  in  the  school  curriculum,  is 
often  the  most  neglected.  What  is  more 
pleasing  than  to  listen  to  a  well-modu- 
lated voice  reading  a  selection  from  some 
classical  author  ?  The  thought  is  clearly 
expressed,  and  you  see  and  feel  as  the  au- 
thor saw  and  felt.  The  reader  under- 
stands the  different  emotions  of  the  writer 
and  expresses  them  by  means  of  voice. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  less  satisfac- 
tory than  to  listen  to  the  same  selection 
read  in  a  dull,  monotonous  tone?  The 
fine  thought  and  feeling  are  lost  and  the 
monotone  expresses  nothing. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  readers?  Difference  in 
teaching  is  the  only  answer.  The  former 
was  taught  to  get  the  thought  from  the 
subject  matter  read,  and  naturally  gave 
the  intonation  required  ;  the  latter  doubt- 
less was  not  taught  reading  in  its  truest 
sense,  but  word-pronouncing.  I  would 
not  decry  pronunciation,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  value,  but  it  is  secondary  to  the 
teaching  of  reading.  The  definition  of 
reading  itself  proves  this :  **  Reading  is 
gaining  thought  from  the  printed  page," 
or  another,  **  Reading  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  thought  of  the  author." 

The  very  first  sentence  that  a  child 
reads  should  be  an  expression  of  some 
thought.  As  the  first  lesson  is  invariably 
about  the  proverbial  cat,  we  must  make 
the  word  cat  mean  something  or  else  it  is 
time  thrown  away.  If  the  child  has  not 
seen  a  cat,  show  it  one,  or  at  least  the 
picture  of  one.  The  pronunciation  of 
new  words  in  the  successive  lessons 
should  be  incidentially  but  emphatically 
taught.  Silent  reading  should  be  used  to 
gain  the  thought ;  then  require  the  child 
to  express  it  in  his  own  words,  after 
that  in  the  language  of  the  text.  This 
method  will  apply  equally  well  to  the 
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primary  or  grammar  grades.  In  this  ar- 
ticle I  can  only  give  what  is  applicable  to 
general  classes — space  will  not  permit  of 
the  details. 

Frequently  in  this  method  a  small, 
unimportant  word  may  be  changed  or 
omitted.  If  you  are  using  good  text- 
books it  will  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  language,  there- 
fore call  attention  to  the  omission.  Be 
careful  not  to  place  so  much  stress  on  this 
as  to  make  the  pupil  self-conscious.  Ifyou 
<lo,  his  next  sentence  and  thought  will 
be  ruined,  as  he  will  have  concentrated 
his  mind  on  the  words  and  the  thought 
will  be  lost.  With  the  average  pupil  a 
few  kindly  hints  will  make  him  suffici- 
enlty  careful  and  the  fault  will  be  cor- 
rected. Should  the  tendency  be  to  make 
the  omissions  too  frequent,  firmly  persist 
in  your  criticisms  until  accurate  expres- 
sion is  obtained. 

Choose  text-books  with  reference  to 
their  subject  matter.  After  several  years 
in  this  work  I  find  that  children  are  sen- 
sible to  the  difierence  between  good  and 
poor  selections.  Allow  the  pupils  to 
* '  pick  out  pieces.  * '  In  seven  cases  out  of 
ten  they  will  select  a  standard  author. 
This  applies  to  younger  as  well  as  older 
pupils.  Allow  me  to  illustrate  with  a 
known  case.  Two  sisters  of  eight  and 
five  were  entertaining  themselves  by  play- 
ing school.  The  older  could  read  very 
nicely  and  was  fond  of  reading  aloud. 
On  this  as  many  previous  occasions  she 
was  reading  to  her  sister,  who  was  not 
yet  in  school.  She  was  reading  a  simple 
childish  story  of  the  rippling  brook  in  the 
meadow.  The  younger  listened  very  pa- 
tiently for  some  time.  Finally  she  inter- 
rupted by  saying:  **Don*t  read  any 
more  of  that ;  read  about  Mr.  Longfel- 
low.' *  The  older  immediately  acquiesced, 
and  they  were  soon  deeply  interested  in  the 
story  of  the  boyhood  of  our  revered  poet. 
Later  when  the  eyes  of  the  older  became 
weak  she  was  not  allowed  to  read  much  ; 
their  older  brother  read  to  both.  Seldom 
did  they  spend  an  hour  in  reading  that 
he  was  not  requested  to  give  them  **  Paul 
Revere*s  Ride."  The  spirit  of  the  poem 
found  an  echo  in  their  hearts  and  they 
were  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  won- 
derful story  of  the  time  of  freedom's  birth. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  cases  which 
mtght  be  cited.  Then  let  us  give  the 
children  good  mental  food  instead  of  the 
trash  so  often  found  in  school  readers. 
It  might  be  said  that  our  text  book  au- 


thors are  awakening  to  this  fact.  Many 
more  selections  from  standard  works  aze 
found  in  the  texts  than  formerly,  and 
more  in  some  series  than  in  others. 

We  wish  to  keep  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  children  pure.  No  better  way  is 
known  than  to  teach  them  how  to  read 
and  what.  One  of  the  proudest  moments 
in  my  life  was  when  a  girl  of  fifteen  came 
to  the  desk  to  say  good-bye,  and  also 
said :  '*  I  thank  you  for  teaching  me  how 
to  read  and  to  enjoy  reading  good  books." 

The  importance  of  the  **  how  '*  is  par- 
amount. If  the  boy  or  girl  has  not  the 
ability  to  form  the  mental  pictures  and 
obtain  the  thought  of  what  he  reads,  he 
will  not  long  be  interested  in  his  book. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  platform  elo- 
cutionist to  be  able  to  read.  Many  a 
reader  sees  and  feels  more  than  can  be 
expressed  by  mere  gestures. 

The  **  what  '*  is  not  so  difficult.  Our 
literature  furnishes  abundance  for  old  and 
young.  There  are  few  children  who  are 
not  charmed  by  the  tales  of  Hawthorne 
or  the  descriptions  of  Irving.  The  songs 
of  our  beloved  Whittier  and  Longfiellow 
have  sung  themselves  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  and  we  have 
noble  men  and  women  of  high  ideals  as 
a  result.  With  all  this  wealth,  parent, 
teacher,  can  you  say  that  there  is  nothing 
for  your  boys  and  girls  to  read  ?  Then 
let  us  teach  reading  in  its  truest  sense,  and 
have  noble-minded  men  and  women  and 
in  truth  the  greatest  nation  on  the  earth. 
— American  Journal  of  Education. 


LET  US  PLANT  FRUIT  TREES. 


THE  importance  of  planting  fmit  tim- 
ber and  shade  trees  is  conceded  by 
ever^'^body,  and  yet  there  is  a  great 
neglect  all  the  while  in  the  performance 
of  it.  This  is,  of  course,  due  more  to 
carelessness  than  anything  else  ;  the  sea- 
sons come  and  go  and  the  time  for  buying 
and  planting  is  apt  to  pass  unobserved 
in  the  busy  duties  of  each  one's  life. 
The  traveling  tree  agents  have  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  public  in  this  direc- 
tion, their  annual  calling  keeping  the 
subject  before  the  people  and  their  often 
persistent  efforts  to  sell  being  the  means 
of  causing  persons  to  plant  who  would 
otherwise  have  neglected  it  entirely.  No 
one  regrets  the  work  after  it  is  done,  and 
all  agree  that  great  value  is  added  to  any 
real  estate  well  furnished  with  trees. 
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The  fact  that  it  takes  the  trees  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  come  into  bearing  condi- 
tion is  probably  a  chief  reason  y^hy  it  is 
sometimes  neglected,  but  this  should  not 
be  allowed  to  deter  the  planting.  Most 
varieties  will  begin  to  bear  in  a  few  years, 
and  even  as  soon  as  started  add  value  to 
property.  The  care  of  the  trees  is  a 
pleasant  occupation,  and-  the  study  of 
them  an  interesting  study  and  one  that 
will  repay  in  material  values  all  that  is 
done  for  them.  Besides  the  planting  and 
a  little   attention,   the   earth    produces 


fruits  spontaneously,  requiring  little  labor 
from  mankind;  and  it  is  a  pity,  in  the 
too  often  hard  struggle  for  maintainance, 
that  more  advantage  is  not  taken  of  this 
and  abundance  provided  for  everybody. 
In  the  present  conditions  man  has  to 
work  too  hard  for  existence,  and  has  too 
little '  time  for  recreation  and  social 
aflFairs.  A  larger  use  of  fruit  as  food  is 
conducive  to  health,  and  there  could  be 
enough  for  all  and  to  spare  if  people 
would  look  ahead  and  put  themselves  to 
the  little  care  the  growing  of  it  requires. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JQURITAL. 

LANCA8TBR,  JUNB,  1899. 

More  people  drown  in  the  srlass  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  sraln  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock;  it  will  be  growing 
when  3re're  sleeping.— &ofeA  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  bumble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  hx^aXhtA.^Decker, 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  anv  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  oo  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
^Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


N.  C.  8CHAEFFER. 


i.  P.  MeCASKEY. 


THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  to  be  held  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  July  1 1-14,  affords  a 
rare  opportunity  to  teachers  to  see  the 
wonderful  beauties  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion and  our  western  coast.  One  fare 
will  pay  for  the  round  trip.  This  is  the 
best  rate  ever  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  many  thousand  teachers  will 
attend  the  convention.  The  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado,  picturesque  Santa 
Fe,  the  cave  dwellings,  the  Indian  pueb- 
los, the  Yosemite  valley  and  Yellowstone 
park  will  be  visited  by  many  for  the  first 
time.  Special  parties  are  being  organ- 
ized to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
travel  economically  and  in  congenial 
company  where  their  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment is  looked  after.  The  president 
of  the  Association,  as  every  reader  of 
The  Journal  knows,  is  one  of  the  leading 
school  men  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  E.  O. 
Lyte,  principal  of  the  largest  Normal 
School  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gramme is  full  of  good  things,  and  it  is 
a  grand  feature  in  a  grand  summer  trip 


to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  **Go  West,*'  all  who  can,  and 
the  rest — well,  we  know  of  nothing  else 
quite  so  good  as  the  trip  to  Gettysburg. 
For  programmes,  routes  and  rates  to  the 
N.  E.  A.  address  Supt.  George  Howell, 
Scrantori;  Prof.  S.  K.  Skidmore,  Philadel- 
phia; or  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  Pittsburgh. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  New  England 
JotimcU  of  Education  we  find  this  good 
paragraph,  presenting  the  common-sense 
views  of  a  very  useful  man  who  has 
given  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  common 
schools:  ** Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  beloved  men  in  the  service,  thinks 
we  need  to  be  very  careful  lest  we  rear 
superstructures  without  adequate  founda- 
tions. It  is  all  very  well  to  plead  for  the 
culture  of  classic  English,  but  it  makes  a 
poor  showing  in  the  hands  of  lad  or  lassie 
who  can  neither  spell  nor  pronounce  the 
language  of  every-day  life  correctly.  It 
is  very  well  to  understand  the  functions 
of  national  government,  but  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  child  who  learns  these  things 
shall  know  how  to  govern  himself.  It  is 
well  to  appreciate  art  in  statuary  and 
painting,  but  the  art  of  good  behavior  is 
quite  as  important.  It  is  well  that  chil- 
dren know  history,  but  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  chief  function  of  the  school 
is  to  prepare  pupils  to  make  history. 
The  state  cannot  do  too  much  for  the 
education  of  her  children,  but  it  is  a 
waste  of  energy  to  scatter  too  many  kinds 
of  seeds  on  the  same  land  in  the  same 
year.  We  fertilize  our  land  for  specific 
crops,  and  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to 
put  in  no  more  seed  and  no  greater  vari- 
ety than  the  well-dressed  soil  can  sustain. 
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There  is  nothing  more  firmly  established 
than  that  it  is  ruinous  to  so  load  the  land 
that  it  is  exhausted  in  producing  stalk 
and  leaf,  and  has  no  vitality  for  fruits 
and  seed.  This  is  jjrecisely  what  we  are 
in  danger  of  doing  in  our  schools.  We 
violate  every  principle  of  science  when  we 
crowd  the  curriculum  with  so  many  and 
so  varied  subjects  that  the  child's  mind 
runs  to  stalk  and  leaf,  making  a  great 
show  of  greenness  with  no  virtue  of  ripe- 
ness. The  state  should  do  well  whatever 
it  does  for  the  children.*' 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  approved  the  design  for  the  new 
Lafayette  silver  dollar  submitted  by  the 
Lafayette  Memorial  Association.  On  one 
side  of  the  dollar  will  be  the  heads  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  on  the 
other  a  representation  of  the  monument 
to  Lafayette  to  be  erected  in  Paris  in 
1900.  The  wording  will  be  the  same  as 
on  the  standard  dollar,  except  that  the 
words  ** Lafayette  dollar'*  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  **one  dollar.*'  The  issue  is 
limited  by  law  to  50,000  one-dollar  pieces, 
but  it  is  the  expectation  that  the  associa- 
tion will  realize  a  much  greater  amount 
from  their  sale,  the  minimum  price  hav- 
ing been  fixed  at  $2  each.  For  the  first 
coin  issued  it  is  expected  that  several 
thousand  dollars  will  be  paid. 


Christianity,  morality,  temperance, 
humanity,  charity,  the  higher  life— all 
this  is  included  in  the  purpose  and  work 
of  The  Journal,  for  all  this  means  educa- 
tion on  its  best  lines.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  journal  of  methods  or  of  passing  events 
as  of  thought  and  suggestion  as  to  the 
higher  and  better  life  of  the  home  and 
the  school.  It  is  meant  to  be,  and  good 
men  and  women  tell  us  that  it  is,  a 
vital  influence  for  good  wherever  it  is 
read  by  earnest  souls.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  renewal  of  subscription. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Page's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  has  been 
a  recognized  standard  of  the  teachers' 
profession.  Since  its  first  publication  in 
1847  ^^  ^^s  passed  through  many  editions, 
has  been  very  widely  read,  and  has  ex- 
erted a  deep  influence  upon  successive 
generations  of  teachers.  The  new  edi- 
tion edited  by  Prof.  Branson  of  the  Chair 
of  Pedagogy,  Georgia  State  Normal 
School,  Athens,  is  presented  in  attractive 


form  by  the  American  Book  Company. 
The  text  is  Mr.  Page's  own,  without 
material  change,  except  that  a  new  chap- 
ter on  ** Fitness  to  Teach"  has  been 
added  by  the  editor,  as  that  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  subjects  which  Mr.  Page  did 
not  treat  specifically  in  his  original  vol- 
ume. The  interest  and  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  work  have  been  enhanced  by 
the  editor's  skillful  treatment,  in  follow- 
ing the  chapters  with  Topical  Outlines, 
Topical  and  Review  Quizzes,  Subjects 
for  discussion  or  Essays,  Analyses,  etc., 
which  render  it  more  valuable  as  a  text" 
hook  for  class-rooms,  for  private  students, 
or  for  reading  circles. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  this  is  No. 
570  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
The  present  writer  has  put  through  press 
398  of  these  monthly  issues,  selecting  and 
arranging  matter,  reading  proof,  making 
up  pages,  etc.,  for  them.  It  has  been  a 
good  work  and  we  have  enjoyed  doing  it. 
Along  with  two  or  three  other  lines  of 
efibrt  it  has  given  us  enough  money  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  always 
to  be  glad  in  our  work.  But  it  has  not 
left  us  with  any  large  surplus.  We  have 
been  teaching  for  forty-three  years  in  the 
Lancaster  High  School,  and  have  not 
taken  a  summer  holiday  since  we  went  on 
The  School  Journal  with  Dr.  Burrowes  in 
1866.  We  have  long  wanted  to  make  a 
run  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  certain 
cathedrals  and  places  of  interest,  and  had 
just  told  a  friend,  who  was  eager  that  we 
should  go  without  further  delay,  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  five  weeks'  trip,  start- 
ing about  July  loth.  But  an  unexpected 
and  heavy  financial  loss  makes  it  necessary 
to  stay  at  home.  We  shall  do  this,  as 
usual,  and  presently  perhaps  have  the 
pleasure  of  issuing  No.  600,  and  thus 
rounding  out  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  life 
of  this  periodical. 

In  the  condensed  report  of  the  discus- 
sion upon  **  School  Libraries,"  Prof. 
John  Price  Jackson,  page  42,^,  should  be 
represented  as  saying:  **  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  in  the  line  of  establish- 
ing a  public  school  library.  Though  the 
library  which  our  board  has  instituted 
is  yet  small,  nevertheless  it  is  a  great  sue* 
cess.  When  directors  attempt,  in  manj 
communities,  to  make  a  new  departure, 
such  as  establishing  a  library,  they  are 
liable  to  be  laughed  and  hooted  at,  and 
in  fact  they  may  become  so  unpopular  as 
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to  render  their  election  improbable.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  opposition  can 
be  overcome,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Philipsburg,  a  town  near  my  home, 
where  they  have  an  excellent  library, 
which  is  supported  by  the  people  as  a 
whole.  In  my  own  town  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  creation  of 
a  library,  on  the  basis  of  expense,  but 
this  was  overcome  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
people  raising  by  subscription  from  $150 
to  $250.  Probably  one  hundred  names 
were  on  the  subscription  lists.  I  was 
proud  to  be  one  of  those  giving  a  mite. 
The  trustees  had  been  appointed  accord- 
ing to  law  by  the  School  Board,  and  had 
the  matter  in  hand.  By  judicious  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  and  by  book  dona- 
tions, we  have  gotten  a  little  library  of 
between  500  and  600  volumes.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  library  tax  law,  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  most  progressive  directors 
are  afraid  to  propose  a  tax,  even  though 
they  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  it.  And 
is  this  any  wonder,  when  so  many  people 
severely  criticise  expenditures,  however 
worthy  the  cause?  But  the  town  and 
school  library  is  a  fixed  institution;  it 
has  come  to  stay.  In  our  town,  even 
though  the  library  is  so  small,  the  num- 
ber of  times  books  have  been  withdrawn 
by  readers  must  run  into  thousands.  So 
far  as  the"^  State  College  Library  is  con- 
cerned, I  &ink  I  can  say  truthfully  that 
the  Schoot  Board  and  Library  Trustees 
are  goin^  to  stick  to  it  until  there  will  be 
no  question  of  everybody  in  town  being 
persuaded  that  a  tax  in  its  support  will 
be  money  well  spent.*'  Prof.  Jackson  is 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  He  is  a  man  of  practical  views, 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  school  libraries. 


STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING  AT   GETTYSBURG. 


IT  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with 
*  *  Gettysburg.  *  *  The  name  itself,  the 
word,  speaks  volumes.  There  is  no  other 
battlefield  on  earth  so  attractive  or  inter- 
esting for  its  monuments,  statues,  and 
memorial  stones.  Marathon  and  Water- 
loo and  Gettysburg.  The  last  we  have 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  any  Pennsylvania 
teacher  who  has  not  yet  visited  the  his- 
toric field  should  see  it  now,  July  4,  1899, 
when  the  State    Teachers'   Association 


will  convene  here.  We  remember  well 
our  last  meeting  at  Gettysburg,  when  we 
walked  about  with  old  Dr.  Burrowes  over 
the  ground  where  Pickett's  charge  was 
made,  and  other  parts  of  the  field,  and  the 
keen  interest  with  which  he  located  the 
positions  of  the  contending  forces.  That 
was  thirty- three  years  ago,  when  the 
only  memorial  upon  the  field  was  the  base 
of  the  great  monument,  from  which  a 
young  ofiicer,  who  had  served  on  Double- 
day's  staff  in  the  battle,  read  the  brief 
but  immortal  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
delivered  from  that  same  spot  but  a  short 
time  before.  It  was  on  a  summer  even- 
ing, as  nearly  perfect  for  sky  and  air  and 
scene  as  any  we  have  ever  known — and 
the  surroundings  were  **  Gettysburg." 

We  have  just  been  looking  through  the 
proceedings  of  the  Gettysburg  meeting  in 
July,  1866,  as  given  in  The  Penusylvanta 
School  Journal.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
St.  James  Lutheran  church.  Dr.  S.  P. 
Bates  was  president.  County  Supt.  Aaron 
Sheeley  gave  a  stirring  welcome  to  the 
Association,  to  which  Dr.  Edward  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
made  an  eloquent  reply.  Prof.  James 
Thompson,  a  scholarly  gentleman  who 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Burrowes  in  the 
management  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  had  arrangements  made  for  vis- 
iting the  battle-field  with  suitable  guides 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  ten  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  old  John  Bums 
of  Gettysburg  fame  was  one  of  our  guides; 
Colonel  McFarland,  who  read  a  paper  on 
•*The  Victory  at  Gettysburg  the  Work  of 
the  Teacher, ' '  was  another.  There  was  a 
goodly  array  of  the  old  names  then:  Bur- 
rowes, Baugher,  Hay,  Brooks,  Cruik- 
shank,  Gilchrist,  Wickersham,  Bates, 
Brown,  Wyers,  Woodruff,  Darlington, 
Newpher,  Taylor,  Muhlenberg,  Stoever, 
Street,  Thompson,  Parker,  Kerl,  Newlin, 
Jack,  Deans,  Douthett,  McConaughy, 
Rowe,  Hobbs,  Waters — none  of  whom 
are  now  on  the  roll  of  membership. 

Dr.  Wickersham  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he 
talks  of  the  laying  by  the  Great  Eastern 
of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  and  alluded  to  a 
newspaper  statement  that  Cyrus  W.  Field 
had  on  the  previous  day  received  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Land  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
week's  exercises  was  the  visit  to  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  shortly  before  sunset  on 
Wednesday  evening.     Major  Harry  T. 
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Lee  read  the  address  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
breaking  the  stillness  of  that  evening 
lionr  as  though  he  stood  alone  upon  the 
base  of  the  monument.  It  was  a  grand 
and  solemn  occasion.  His  brief  introduc- 
tion was  as  follows : 

**  In  the  presence  of  these  graves,  within 
^ight  of  Gettysburg,  upon  this  doubly 
^consecrated  spot,  it  is  fitting  that  no  word 
should  be  uttered  save  that  which  comes 
from  the  heart;  and  it  has  been  thought 
appropriate  that  in  this  solemn  presence 
we  should  let  our  martyred  President 
speak  again  as  once  before  he  spoke  to  an 
assembled  multitude  upon  this  crowded 
hillside,  many  of  them  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  those  who  sleep  around  us. 

**  It  would,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  me  to 
state,  by  way  of  introduction,  that,  on  the 
occasion  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Rev.  Dr.  Stockton  opened  the 
exercises  with  an  impressive  prayer  which 
was  followed  by  the  oration  of  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett.  The  latter,  although  it 
has  aided  in  rendering  this  field  famous 
in  all  civilized  lands,  although  it  was 
scholarly,  masterly,  exquisite,  yet  it  failed 
to  touch  the  heart.  It  was  faultless  as  a 
Greek  statue  and — as  cold.  Then  Lin- 
coln arose,  his  face  seamed  and  furrowed 
with  marks  of  care,  his  eyes  moist  with 
tears,  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  the 
deepest  emotion,  he  pronounced  in  his 
simple  and  unaffected  manner,  the  speech 
of  that  memorable  day.  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  the  vast  assemblage,  and  from 
the  loud  sobs  that  interrupted  the  Presi- 
dent during  some  parts  of  his  address,  it 
was  at  times  impossible  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say." 

The  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel  of  Pennsylvania  College:  The 
following  is  the  programme  of  exercises 
thus  far  arranged,  which  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  City  Supt.  Charles  Lose,  of 
Williamsport,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

PROGRAMME  OP  BXHRCISKS. 
TUESDAY,  JUI^Y  4TH. 

JJ2  P.  M. — Devotional  Exercises. 

Address  of  Welcome-'J^r.  H.  W.  McKnight, 
President  of  Pennsylvania  College 

Response— T>r.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Patriotic  Address— Hon.  Marriott  Brosius, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

8  p.  M. — President's  Inaugural— Snpt.  E. 
Mackey,  Reading,  Pa. 

Address— Dr,  John  H.  Harris,  President 
of  Bucknell  University. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUI.Y  5TH. 

9.15  A.  u.—Paper:  "  Children's  Rights;" 
Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

/*flr;^^r.--**  Equalization  of  School  Oppor- 
tunities;" Prof.  C.  C.  Lord,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Discussion— Svcpt.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  Norris- 
town,  and  Supt.  Samuel  H.  Dean,  Mount 
Carmel,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

8  p.  u.— Addresses :  ''Pennsylvania  in 
Education;**  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Frienda 
School,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh^ 
Universityof  Pennsylvania;  and  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  Harrisburg. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  6TH. 

9.15  A.  -hi.— Paper:  "Truants  and  Incor- 
rigibles**— Miss  Dora  Keene,  Philadelphia. 

Discussion— Sxxpt.  John  Morrow,  Alle- 
gheny City,  and  Supt.  Addison  Jones,  West 
Chester. 

Paper—'  'Teachers*  Institutes  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century:*'  Miss  Jane  P.  Rushmore, 
Philadelphia. 

General  Business. 

8.  p.  u,—'' An  Educational  Rally''— AA- 
dresses  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Indiana  State 
Normal  School;  Dr.  E.  T.  JeflTers,  York  Col- 
legiate Institute,  and  others. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7TH. 

915  A.  u.— Paper— ''To  What  Extent 
should  Culture  Value  be  attached  to  Public 
School  Training?**  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,Piesi- 
dent  of  Franklin  and  Marsh'ill  College. 

Discussion— Syxpt.  E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford, 
and  Supt.  F.  W.  Meylert.  Laporte,  Pa. 

Address — Hon.  John  Hamilton,  Director 
of  Farmers*  Institute,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

General  Business. 

2  p.  u.— Excursions. 

PROGRAMME  OF  ROUND-TABI,^ 
CONFERENCES. 

The  chairman  of  each  conference  has  pre- 
pared a  programme  which  will  appear  in  full 
in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Association. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUI,Y  5TH. 

2  P.  M. — I.  Kindergarten— ^\ss  C.  Geral- 
dine  O.  Grady,  Philadelphia  Normal  School. 

2.  Primary  Schools — Supervisor  of  Pri- 
mary Schools,  Johnstown. 

3.  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools— 
Supt.  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  Bethlehem. 

4.  High  Schools— Prof.  Geo.  W.  Phillips, 
Scranton. 

5.  Ungraded  Schools— Prof.  M.  F.  Cass, 
Elkland. 

6.  Private  Schools  and  Academies — Dr.  B. 
T.  JefFers,  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

7.  Normal  Schools— Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  In- 
diana State  Normal  School. 

8  Ward  School  Principals— Prof,  P.  M. 
Btfllard«  Williamsport. 

9.  City  Superintendents. 

10.  County  Superintendents—Supt.  A.  G. 
C.  Smith,  Media. 
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II.  Colleges— Dr.  J.  S.  Stahr,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  6TH. 

I  F.  M. — I.  Natural  science. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Reading  and  Oral  Expression. 

4.  Nature  Study— Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker, 
West  Chester  Normal  School. 

5.  Child  Study— Prof.  Deatrick,  Kutztown 
State  Normal  School. 

6.  History  — Prof.   F.  W.  Robbins,  To- 
wanda,  Pa. 

7.  Physical  Culture— In  charge  of  W.  C. 
T.  U. 

8.  Music— In  charge  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Music  Association. 

9.  Art  Education— Miss  Kate  J.  Neumont, 
Pittsburg. 

10.  Manual  Training— Prof.  J.  W.  Moyer, 
Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia. 

11.  Language  and  Literature — ^Miss  Mar- 
garet McCHoskey,  Edinboro  Normal  School. 


THE  LAW  AS  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 


A  PROMINENT  educator  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  drew  attention  to  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  school  legislation 
of  his  own  state  and  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  claimed  that  in  Ohio  nothing  is  com- 
pulsory by  law  except  attendance  at 
school,  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  law  has 
always  been  utilized  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  educating  the  people  to  better  things 
in  the  management  of  schools. 

In  all  ages  the  law  has  been  a  school- 
master. Through  the  Mosaic  code  the 
chosen  people  were  led  to  cherish  loftier 
ideals  of  conduct  and  worship.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  people 
Numa  Pompilius  softened  their  manners 
and  improved  their  lives  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  beneficent  laws  which  he 
enacted.  The  difference  between  the 
Athenians  ^nd  the  Spartans  was  largely 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  codes  formul- 
gated  by  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  Instances 
can  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  None  are 
more  striking  than  those  which  confront 
the  student  of  the  history  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  common  school  system  was  estab- 
lished before  many  of  the  people  were 
ready  for  it.  Under  the  influence  of  law 
opposition  to  it  has  melted  away;  and  to- 
day the  greater  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  state  are  devoted  to  the  support  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction. 

At  first  the  minimum  term  was  three 
months.  The  Act  of  1855  still  permitted 
certain  districts  to  draw  their  appropri- 


ation if  the  schools  were  kept  oi)en 
during  three  months.  By  legislative 
enactments  the  minimum  term  has  been 
gradually  increased  to  seven  months. 
Although  many  people  are  opposed  to 
the  law  recently  enacted,  making  the 
minimum  term  seven  months,  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  not  have  advanced 
very  far  before  the  law  acting  as  a  school- 
master will  have  taught  all  our  people 
the  value  of  this  last  extension  of  the  an- 
nual school  term. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska fixes  three  months  as  the  mini- 
mum term  of  school.  In  Cass  county 
most  of  the  rural  schools  are  open  nine 
months.  The  settlers  came  from  sections 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  where  thp 
law  had  trained  them  to  believe  in  a 
school  term  of  nine  or  ten  months  each 
year. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  first  school 
superintendent,  Michael  Schlatter,  had 
done  his  work  in  Pennsylvania,  the  idea 
of  school  supervision  was  still  foreign  to 
the  minds  of  most  of  our  people.  The 
act  creating  the  ofiice  of  county  superin- 
tendent was  bitterly  assailed.  In  many 
places  to  advocate  this  legislation  meant 
political  suicide.  The  people  soon  saw 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  examina- 
tions by  experts  to  test  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  the  schools  were  improv- 
ing and  the  people  were  getting  more  for 
their  money.  To-day  no  one  is  opposed 
to  the  office. 

The  superintendents,  directors  and 
teachers  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  the 
wise  execution  of  new  school  legislation. 
The  teachers  should  make  school  so  in- 
teresting and  attractive  that  the  children 
will  be  delighted  over  an  additional 
month  of  school.  A  good  school  is  now 
the  place  to  which  children  best  like  to 
go.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  directors  to 
select  the  teachers  who  will  give  the 
people  the  worth  of  the  money  expended 
upon  the  schools.  Instead  of  wasting 
money  in  the  purchase  of  relief  maps, 
blocks  and  other  apparatus  at  extrava- 
gant prices,  the  money  should  be  spent 
in  securing  good  teachers.  An  increase 
in  wages  is  of  no  use  unles3  it  secures 
better  teachers.  To  lower  the  wages  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  term, 
would  be  folly  indeed.  In  very  many 
districts  the  extension  from  six  to  seven 
months  can  be  made  without  an  increase 
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of  the  tax  rate,  if  the  directors  will  use 
the  money  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  current  school  year  for  legitimate 
purposes  instead  of  wasting  it  upon  appa- 
ratus which  is  seldom  if  ever  used.  Let 
the  money  be  spent  in  securing  good 
teachers,  and  in  lengthening  the  term 
from  six  to  seven  months  as  is  now  re- 
quired by  law;  and  there  will  be  life-long 
benefits  accruing  to  the  two  hundred 
thousand  children  who  were  heretofore 
turned  out  of  school  during  the  month  of 
March.  To  place  a  law  upon  the  statute- 
books  is  one  thing;  to  carry  it  out  is  an- 
other. It  is  only  when  the  law  is  wisely 
administered  that  it  performs  the  function 
of  a  schoolmaster. 


VERTICAL  HANDWRITING. 


THE  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools 
of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  recommended  to  the  Board  the 
adoption  of  the  vertical  system  of  hand- 
writing into  the  several  grades.  In  a 
very  interesting  report  upon  the  subject 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  said  that  five  years  ago  he  re- 
quested the  Board  to  permit  an  experi- 
ment of  vertical  writing  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  because  their  penmanship 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  he  had 
noticed  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  the 
neatly  written  papers  of  the  London 
schools,  in  which  the  vertical  system  was 
used.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  this 
system  had  been  extensively  introduced 
into  English  and  Canadian  schools,  and 
attracted  wide  attention  among  the 
educators  of  Europe  and  America.  Slop- 
ing writing  was  unknown  in  any  lan- 
guage before  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  a  Venetian  printer  devised  sloping 
type  called  Aldine,  which  copyists  intro- 
duced into  their  manuscripts.  The 
movement  for  vertical  writing  seems  to 
have  started  in  Germany,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  myopia  and  spinal  curva- 
ture among  German  children,  ascribed  to 
the  use  of  oblique  handwriting.  He 
explained  how  the  latter  brought  this 
about,  and  led  to  the  general  trend  of 
educational  sentiment  here  and  abroad 
favoring  the  substitution  of  the  vertical 
system. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  with 
vertical  writing  in  the  Philadelphia 
schools  has  been  satisfactory  to  princi- 
pals and  teachers  of  the  schools  in  which 


it  has  been  introduced.  In  reply  to 
questions  on  the  subject  submitted  to 
the  superintendents  of  schools  of  150  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Brooks  says  in  his  report  that 
answers  were  received  from  1 16,  of  which 
about  100  use  the  vertical  writing  with 
success;  but  while  it  is  generally  en- 
dorsed for  the  primary  grades,  in  only 
84  replies  is  it  recommended  for  the 
grammar  grades.  Of  the  principals  of 
40  normal  schools,  37  recommended  the 
vertical  system  for  primary  grades;  31 
endorse  it  for  grammar  grades;  three  are 
in  doubt  about  it;  two  think  a  slightly 
sloping  hand  better  for  these  grades,  and 
four  suggest  that  the  pupils  in  these 
grades  be  left  to  their  own  individuality. 

Dr.  Brooks  summarized  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  vertical  writing,  as  being  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  natural  system;  that  it 
is  more  hygienic;  that  it  is  said  by  physi- 
cians to  tie  less  straining  to  the  eyes;  that 
it  is  more  legible;  that  nearly  all  teach- 
ers and  educators  who  have  used  it  unite 
in  their  testimony  that  it  is  more  easily 
taught  and  more  readily  learned;  that 
while  some  educators  object  to  its  use  in 
the  grammar  grades,  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  its  use  in 
these  grades,  and  that,  while  intelligent 
opinion  differs  as  to  whether  it  is  a  slower 
hand  than  the  oblique,  investigations 
show  that  a  large  number  of  shorthand 
reporters  whose  duties  necessitate  rapid 
writing  use  a  hand  that  is  substantially 
vertical.  Out  of  54  specimens  of  writing 
from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office, 
20  specimens  were  entirely  vertical,  26 
were  approximately  vertical,  in  three 
specimens  the  hand  was  backward,  and 
only  five  approximated  the  Spencerian 
slant.  These  operators,  said  Dr.  Brooks, 
were  doubtless  taught  the  Spencerian 
style  at  school,  and  their  departure  from 
it  for  rapid  writing  is  significant. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  that  his  conclusions 
are  that  vertical  penmanship  is  prefer- 
able, that  the  introduction  should  begin 
as  heretofore  in  the  lower  primary 
grades,  and  that,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  some  liberty  of  judgment 
should  be  allowed  principals  and  teachers 
in  permitting  such  departure  from  Uie 
vertical*  system  as  the  individuality  of 
the  pupils  may  indicate.  Variation  of 
no  more  than  ten  degrees  from  the  per- 
pendicular may  be  regarded  as  **  ver- 
tical," and  this  should  be  to  the  right 
rather  than  to  the  left. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME. 


THE  present  number  completes  the 
Forty-Seventh  Volume  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal^  which  is  just 
forty- seven  and  a  half  years  old,  the  first 
number  having  been  issued  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes  in  January,  1852,  and  the  first  vol- 
ume containing  eighteen  instead  of  twelve 
monthly  numbers.  The  first  number  of 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  was  issued 
in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  but 
which  got  into  the  mails  first  will  be  for- 
ever unknown.  Competition  among  edu- 
cational journals  was  not  so  brisk  then  as 
now,  and  it  was  some  weeks  before  either 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  other. 
They  have  long  been  the  oldest  periodi- 
cals of  their  class  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  present  is  No.  570  of  this  Journal,  as 
also,  we  think,  of  our  Ohio  contemporary. 
For  forty- four  years  (since  1855)  it  has 
been  the  official  organ  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  its  successive 
volumes  present  such  a  continuous  history 
of  the  school  system,  with  much  of  the 
earlier  school  history  of  the  State  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  such  a  rich  fund  of 
matter  of  educational  interest  on  many 
lines,  as  to  give  Pennsylvania  the  most 
extended,  the  most  complete,  and  the 
most  valuable  series  of  volumes  of  its 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  forty- eighth  volume  will  begin  with 
our  next  issue.  One  leading  purpose  of 
The  School  Journal  is  to  impart  informa- 
tion to  Directors,  to  awaken  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  schools,  and  to  arouse 
greater  effort  in  their  behalf.  Intelligent 
Directors  know  it  to  be  suggestive  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  education, 
and  not  a  few  thoughtful  men  who  read 
it  regularly  say  they  could  not,  as  School 
Directors,  afford  to  be  without  it  if  they 
paid  the  subscription  price  from  their 
own  pockets.  This  is  the  only  direct  re- 
turn which  the  Director  can  receive  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the  public 
schools,  and  many  who  have  made  trial 
of  The  Journal  say  that  no  like  sum  of 
money  can  be  expended  by  the  Board, 
that  will  secure  equal  benefit  to  the 
school  district.  Twelve  numbers  are  is- 
sued during  the  year.  The  volume  (47th) 
which  ends  with  the  present  number  con- 
tains nearly  six  hundred  double- column 
pages  (592)  of  lar^e  size,  and  presents,  for 
its  low  subscription  rate,  an  immense 
amount  of  varied  and  interesting  matter 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  of 


value  alike  to  the  Teacher,  the  Parent, 
and  the  School  Director. 

To  School  Directors  and  all  other  per- 
sons subscribing  for  the  new  volume  we 
shall  send,  free  of  cost,  a  copy  of  Le 
Jeune's  beautiful  painting,  **  Christ  Bless- 
ing Little  Children.*'  This  very  fine 
picture  will  be  prized  wherever  it  is  seen 
for  its  tender  suggestion,  and  its  blessed 
influence  in  the  school  or  bome.  Speak- 
ing from  the  wall  day  by  day,  month  by 
month,  and  year  after  year,  the  influence 
of  a  silent  teacher  like  this  can  never  be 
told.  We  shall  be  glad  to  put  ten  thou- 
sand of  these  pictures  into  the  homes  and 
schools  of  our  subscribers  upon  the  new 
volume  of  The  Journal,  If  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  frame  it,  let  it  be  tacked  upon 
the  wall  where  it  can  tell  its  helpful  story 
just  the  same.  In  any  case  put  it  up 
where  it  can  be  seen  by  all.  **  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me.'*  It  is 
a  picture  good  for  parent,  or  children,  or 
teacher  to  live  with.  The  silent  things 
that  keep  us  company  upon  the  walls,  are 
they  not  a  mighty  influence  ? 

Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly  with 
July,  October,  January,  and  April,  but 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  is,  of  course, 
the  best  time  to  subscribe ;  especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  members  of 
School  Boards,  the  financial  year  of  the 
School  District  and  of  the  School  De- 
partment and  the  volume  of  The  School 
Journal  being  almost  identical. 


SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 


IvAST  YEAR  S  APPROPRIATION  PAID  THIS 

YBAR — REDUCED  APPROPRIATION 

PAID  ONE  YEAR  HENCE. 


THE  school  appropriation  to  be  paid 
during  the  new  school  year  1899- 
1900  to  the  school  districts  of  the  state  is 
$5,500,000.  It  is  for  the  second  of  the 
two  years  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  general  appropriation  bill  of  1897. 
That  to  be  paid  out  iu  the  school  years 
1900-1901  and  1901-1902,  is  a  half  million 
less  for  each  of  these  years.  Many  do 
not  seem  to  understand  this,  but  a  brief 
statement  will,  we  think,  serve  to  make 
it  clear :  The  appropriation  for  any  given 
school  year  can  be  paid  only  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  year.  According  to  the 
school  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  schools 
of  every  district  must  be  kept  open  during 
the  minimum  term  fixed  by  law  before 
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such  district  is  entitled  to  receive  its  share 
of  the  State  appropriation.  Hence  the 
appropriation  lor  any  given  school  year 
cannot  be  paid  before  the  expiration  of 
that  year.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  appropriation  to  be  paid  this  year  will 
be  the  same  in  amount  as  that  paid  last 
year,  being  under  the  act  of  1897,  ^"^ 
that  the  several  school  districts  will  re- 
ceive the  same  amounts  as  last  year. 
This  will  afford  School  Boards  ample 
time  in  which  to  consider  the  slight  in- 
crease of  tax  rate  that  may  be  necessary 
a  year  hence  in  some  districts  because 
of  the  reduction  which  Govomor  Stone 
felt  compelled  to  make  in  the  school 
appropriation.  It  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  the  Governor  made  this  reduc- 
tion of  half  a  million  a  year.     He  says  : 

The  item  in  section  eight  which  provides 
as  follows  :  *'  For  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  two 
years  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetv- 
nine,  the  sum  of  eleven  million  dollars  to  be 
paid  on  warrants  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  favor  of  the  several 
school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth." 

This  item  makes  an  appropriation  of  £5,- 
500,000  annually  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1874  provides  that  not  less  than 
|i, 000,000  annually  shall  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  ot  the  State. 
The  minimum  amount  fixed  by  the  new 
Constitution  was  the  maximum  of  legisla- 
tive generosity  from  1874  down  to  and  in- 
cluding 1887;  in  other  words,  the  Legislature 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  appropriated  to 
the  common  schools  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
annually.  Prior  to  1874  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  the  common  schools  was  very 
much  less  than  the  minimum  amount  fixed 
in  the  Constitution. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  system  of  popular 
education  the  common  schools  were  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  by  local  taxation.  It 
was  the  thought  of  the  earlv  advocates  of  the 
public  school  system  that  the  schools  should 
be  supported  by  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  located,  and  that  the  people  would  have 
greater  interest  in  them  if  taxed  for  that 
purpose.  As  the  great  business  and  material 
interests  of  the  State  developed,  it  was 
deemed  advantaeeous  to  the  school  system 
to  make  more  liberal  appropriations  out  of 
the  State  revenues. 

In  1887  ^<^  agitation  was  started  that  re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  annual  appropria- 
tion to  11,500,000,  and  for  the  two  years 
following  the  public  schools  of  the  State  re- 
ceived that  amount  each  year.  In  1889  the 
Legislature  increased  the  appropriation  to 
$2,000,000  annually,  and  this  was  the  amount 
_pf  aid  axtended  by  the  state  to  the  public 


schools  for  the  two  years  following  that  i 
sion.  Being  so  successful  in  having  the 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  increased,, 
tne  fnends  of  our  common  schools  continued 
the  agitation  during  the  session  of  1891 ,  with 
the  result  of  increasing  the  annual  amount 
set  apart  for  school  purposes  to  the  princely 
Sum  of  $5,000,000.  This  is  a  larger  amount 
than  is  appropriated  by  any  other  State  is 
our  great  country  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and  it  was  very  generally  supposed 
that  no  futher  attempt  to  increase  it  would 
be  made.  In  1893,  however,  a  bill  ^vas  in- 
troduced into  the  Le^slature  which  author- 
ized and  required  Directors  to  furnish  free 
text- books  to  the  pupils  in  our  common 
schools.  At  that  time  a  verv  large  number 
of  the  districts  throughout  the  State  did  not 
provide  free  text-books  for  the  pupils.  The 
introduction  of  free  text-books  necessarily 
involved  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  and  the  friends  of  this  measure  suc- 
seeded  in  securing  an  additional  $500,000  ior 
this  purpose.  Following  these  precedents 
each  succeeding  Legislature  has  appro- 
priated $5,500,000  annually  for  the  snppoit 
of  the  common  schools. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  appropriation  of  $5,500,000  does 
not  include  the  appropriations  made  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  our  orphan 
schools,  normal  schools,  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  sup^rt  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  county  superintendents,  and  the 
appropriations  made  from  time  to  time  to- 
other worthy  educational  inscitutions.  Add- 
ing the  appropriations  made  for  the  pur* 
poses  last  enumerated  to  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  the  commoik 
schools,  we  find  that  more  than  six  million 
dollars  are  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury 
each  year  in  support  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  net  revenues  of  the  State 
amount  to  little  more  than  $11,000,000  eadi 
year,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  generous 
the  State  has  been  in  dealing  with  the  school 
question. 

These  large  and  magnificent  appropria- 
tions to  the  common  school^  have  gone  on 
from  year  to  year,  until  our  Treasury  is  left 
in  a  condition  of  financial  embarrassment, 
and  we  are  now  confronted  with  the  practical 
question  wheather  or  not  we  can  continue  to 
raise  these  appropriations  without  seriously 
affecting  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth. 
I  am  proud  of  our  common  school  system  and 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  every  movement 
that  has  for  its  purpose  the  betterment  of 
our  schools. 

If  a  large  deficit  did  not  already  exist  in 
our  Treasury  on  account  of  these  appropria- 
tions, and  if  the  anticipated  revenues  of  the 
State  would  justify  their  continuance,  I 
should  most  cheerfully  give  my  approval  to 
this  section  of  the  General  Appropriation 
bill.  I  cordially  commend  the  intelligent 
purpose  and  patriotic  devotion  of  our  citirens 
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to  the  common  schools  of  the  State;  but  every 
honest  man  must  concede  that  it  is  imposs- 
ible for  the  State  to  g^ve  away  more  money 
than  it  receives,  no  matter  how  worUiy  the 
purpose  for  which  the  money  is  expended. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Legislature,  and  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  since  free  text-books 
have  already  been  provided  and  paid  for  out 
of  the  g^eners^l  appropriations  made  since 
^S93t  the  annual  appropriations  could  be  re- 
duced $500,000  a  year  without  doing  any  in- 
justice to  the  schools. 

In  my  inaugural  address  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,  and  stated  that 
there  was  an  actual  deficit  of  between  three 
and  four  million  dollars  on  account  of  unpaid 
appropriations,  and  suggested  that  the  Leg- 
islature should  either  cut  down  the  appro- 
priations or  increase  the  revenues.  I  urged 
this  both  privately  and  publicly  upon  differ- 
ent occasions,  but  the  Legislature  has 
adjourned  without  providing  any  additional 
revenue,  except  possibly  an  increase  esti- 
mated at  $200,000  per  annum  after  the  first 
year  under  the  new  Mercantile  Tax  law. 

The  appropriations  made  will  amount  to  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  estimated 
revenues  of  the  next  two  years.    On  the  first 
of  June — but  a  few  weeks  hence — the  whole 
appropriation  of  )»5. 500,000  for  the  year  end- 
ing at  that  time  will  be  due,  no  part  of  which 
has  vet  been  paid.    At  that  time  there  will 
not  be  a  million  dollars  in  the  Treasury  to 
meet  this  obligation.    In  view  of  this  finan- 
cial condition  it  seems  to  be  unwise  to  ac- 
cumulate one  appropriation  upon  another 
when  there  are  no  funds  with  which  to  pay 
them.    I  have  carefullv  examined  the  Gen- 
eral Appmpriation  bill,  as  well  as  other  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  have  in  every  instance 
witnheld  my  approval  from  items  where  I 
felt  justified  in  so  doin^.    In  this  way  I  have 
reduced  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Leg- 
islature and  withheld  my  approval  of  bills 
amounting  in  round  numbers  to  $500,000. 
It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  pay  the  obliga- 
'      tions  of  the  State  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore made,  and  which  it  is  honorably  bound 
'      to  pay,  to  relieve  the  present  embarrassment 
I      of  the  Treasury  and  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
State.    No  fair-minaed  and  impartial  citizen 
f      will  justify  me  in  approving  appropriation 
I      bills  in  excess  of  the  unpaid  appropriations 
\      made  by  prior  Legislatures  and  the  esti- 
i      mated  revenues  of  the  State  for  the  two  fiscal 
f      years  next  following.  During  the  four  years 
i      for  which  the  people  have  honored  me  with 
i      the  Executive  OflSce,  I  hope,  by  economy  and 
i      care,  even    in   the   absence   of  additional 
revenue,  to  see  these  unpaid  appropriations 
t      liquidated,  and  the  State  placed  upon    a 
If      sound  financial  basis.    A  State,  like  an  in- 
i      dividual,  cannot  continue  to  pay  out,  year 
i      by  year,  more  money  than  it  receives  and 
f      remain  in  a  solvent  condition.    Mv  purpose 
^      is  to  pay  all  appropriations  made  by  the 
i,      present  Legislature  which  receive  Executive 


approval,  and  liquidate  at  least  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars  of  the  obligations  re- 
maining from  former  Legislatures  during 
the  next  two  years.  In  order  to  do  this,  I 
am  compelled  to  reduce  the  appropriation  to- 
the  common  schools  $500,000  a  year,  amount- 
ing to  $1,000,000  in  two  vears,  which,  added 
to  the  j^5oo,ooo  obtained  by  reducing  other 
appropriations  of  the  Legislature  of  1899, 
will  enable  the  Auditor  General  and  State 
Treasurer  to  reduce  what  would  be  called  the 
floating  debt  $1,500,000  during  the  next  two> 
years.  In  my  judgment,  the  State  should 
pay  its  pre-existing  debts,  incurred  under 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  law,  before  it 
assumes  new  burdens  which  it  is  impossible 
topay. 

The  authority  of  the  Governor  to  disap- 
prove part  of  an  item  is  doubted,  but  several 
of  my  predecessors  in  office  have  established 
precedents  by  withholding  their  approval 
from  part  of  an  item  and  approving  other 
parts  of  the  same  item.  Following  these 
precedents,  and  believing  that  the  authority 
which  confers  the  right  to  approve  the  whole 
of  an  item  necessarily  includes  the  power  to- 
approve  part  of  the  same  item,  I,  tnerefore, 
approve  of  so  much  of  this  item  which  ap- 
propriates $^,000,000  annually,  making  $10,- 
000.000  for  tne  two  years  beginning  June  i, 

1899,  and  withhold  my  approval  from  $500,- 
000  annually,  making  $1,000,000  for  the  two- 
school  years  beginning  June  i,  1899. 

The  item  of  $230,000  for  payment  of 
salaries  of  County  Superintendents  is  re- 
duced $25,000.     The  Governor  says  : 

This  item  in  the  Appropriation  bill  of 
1897  was  $190,000,  but  it  was  increased  to  the 
sum  of  $230,000  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1899  prohibiting  the  School  Directors 
from  fixing  the  salaries  of  County  Superin- 
tendents at  a  less  sum  than  $1,500.  That 
bill  has  not  received  Executive  approval, 
and  the  necessity  for  this  increase  no  longer 
exists.  The  School  Directors  in  several  of 
the  counties  have,  under  their  authority,  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  County  Superintend- 
ents, which  will  reouire  some  few  thousand 
dollars  more  than  the  amount  appropriated 
in  1897,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sum  of 
$205,000  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  these  pay- 
ments, and,  therefore,  withhold  my  ap- 
proval from  the  sum  of  $25,000  of  this  item* 

The  Normal  School  appropriation  is  dis- 
approved for  the  second  year  as  follows: 

This  item  is  approved  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  $130, 000  for  the  first 
of  the  two  years  and  it  is  disapproved  for 
the  second  school  year,  beginning  June  i, 

1900.  This  will  give  ample  notice  to  all  who 
are  affected  thereby.  This  course  is  made 
necessary  by  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
and  the  estimated  revenue  of  the  State  for 
the  next  two  years. 

The  Governor  disapproves  also  the 
items  for  rental  of  rooms  at  Second  and 
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Locust  streets,  Harrisburg,  for  Depart- 
ment of  Pablic  Instruction,  for  the  good 
reason  that  quarters  can  be  arranged  in 
the  new  Capitol  Building  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  that  this 
amount  can  thus  be  saved  to  the  State ; 
Also,  $1080  for  rental  of  rooms  for  State 
Forestry  Commissioner  and  Economic 
Zoologist,  for  the  same  reason. 


CARING  FOR  THE  TEETH. 


IN  the  April  number  of  Dental  Topics^ 
published  at  Pittsburg,  Dr.  George  H. 
Jackson,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  reference  to  a  highly 
commendable  feature  of  the  will  of  Col. 
McKee.  Dr.  Jackson's  example  might 
be  followed  by  other  dentists  to  the 
decided  advantage  of  all  concerned.  A 
capable  dentist,  in  whom  his  patients 
have  confidence,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  profession  and  the  good 
of  the  community,  if  his  energies  are  in 
the  right  direction.     He  says: 

*'In  the  death  of  Col.  James  C.  Mc- 
Kee, U.  S.  A.,  retired,  the  profession  has 
lost  a  great  friend  and  t  a  valued  patient. 
From  his  retirement  in  '91  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  '97,  the  Colonel  was 
one  of  my  most  interested  patients.  It 
was  a  common  occurrence  for  him  to 
bring  to  my  office  children  of  his  old 
comrades  and  friends  for  treatment.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  had  long  talks 
with  him  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  making  the  care  of  the  teeth  a  part 
of  the  hygienic  course  of  study  in  our 
schools.  And  to  show  his  heartfelt  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  I  quote  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  his  will: 

**  *  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of 
School  Directors  of  the  Borough  of 
Butler,  Pa.,  for  the  use  of  the  school  dis- 
trict of  said  borough,  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  ($2,000),  provided  the 
said  School  Board  shall,  by  resolution 
entered  on  its  minutes,  accept  the  same, 
upon  condition  that  the  said  Board  shall 
require  and  direct  the  several  teachers 
and  instructors  employed  by  them  in  the 
schools  of  said  district,  from  time  to  time, 
to  give  their  pupils  instructions  at  stated 
times  during  the  school  term  of  each 
year  successively  after  my  death,  on  the 
importance,  as  a  matter  of  health,  of  the 
care,  attention  and  preservation  of  their 
teeth,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  use 


of  the  tooth-brush  as  a  means  of  cleans- 
ing and  preserving  the  same,  and  if  ailing 
or  decaying,  of  the  importance  of  their 
timely  treatment  by  a  competent  dentist, 
and  especially  to  impress  on  their  minds 
the  penalties  which  will  ..undoubtedly 
follow  their  neglect  to  give  attention  to 
these  personal  matters,  such  as  toothache, 
early  loss  of  teeth,  ill  appearanoe,  bad 
breath  and  perhaps  a  poisoned  system, 
and  the  disgust  and  contempt  of  friends 
that  may  follow  and  annoy  them  through- 
out life;  and  that  the  teachers  and  in- 
structors so  employed  shall  also  be  re- 
quired to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board  any  pupils  whose  teeth  require 
treatment,  but  who,  from  poverty  or 
other  cause,  neglect  the  same.  In  the 
acceptance  hereof,  and  also  on  condition 
that  the  said  Board  shall  devote  and  use 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50) 
each  year,  if  that  amount  shall  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  employment  of  a  competent 
dentist  in  the  said  borough,  to  treat  the 
teeth  of  such  pupils  of  said  schools  as 
shall  be  recommended  to  him  by  said 
Board,  by  certificate  in  writing,  and  who 
the  Board  may  determine  on  application 
or  report  of  teachers  or  instructors,  irre- 
spective of  race,  color,  politics  or  religion, 
are  in  need  of  such  treatment,  always  pre- 
ferring those  whose  parents  or  gusundians 
are  least  able  to  pay  for  such  treatment.'" 


FOREIGN  PRAISE  OF  AN  AMERI- 
CAN TEXT-BOOK. 
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UR  Pennsylvania  authors  are  steadily 
coming  to  the  front  and  gaining 
recognition  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  latest  instance  that  has  fallen  under 
our  notice  is  the  commendation  of  a  text- 
book on  algebra  in  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
Hon,  published  in  London.  England. 
The  text- book  was  prepared  by  Professors 
Fisher  and  Schwatt  of  the  University  (tf 
Pennsylvania.  The  Journal  svLysz  "This 
is  a  book  of  quite  unusual  merit,  one 
that  we  have  read  from  beginning  to  end 
with  unfailing  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  authors  have  worked  with  a  high 
ideal  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  their 
success  is  as  great  as  it  is  well  deserved* 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  present  a  scientific 
account  of  elementary  algebra,  especially 
of  the  fundamental  operations,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remain  intelligible  to  the 
average  boy  or  girl.  Yet  this  is  what 
the  authors  have  accomplished." 
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We  add  that  the  book  is,  among  things 
deserving  commendation,  a  new  depart- 
ure in  the  thorough  system  of  solving 
equations.  It  claims  that  the  ordinary 
way  of  treating  equations  is  illogical, 
leads  to  many  serious  errors,  and  is 
therefore  pedagogically  wrong.  The 
errors  are  avoided  by  basing  the  solutions 
on  equivalent  equations  and  equivalent 
systems    of   equations.     Two  equations 


are  equivalent  when  every  solution  of  the 
first  is  a  solution,  and  every  solution  of 
the  second  is  a  solution  of  the  first. 

Other  new  features  make  this  volume 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  teachers  who 
aim  to  do  the  best  work  in  preparing 
students  for  advanced  study.  We  always 
rejoice  when  teachers  in  our  own  State 
secure  at  home  and  abroad  the  recognition 
which  they  deserve. 


Official  Department. 


CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


Department  Pubuc  Instruction.  \ 
Harrisburg,  V\.,June  /,  i8g^,     ] 

Esteemed  Friend:  I  herewith  send  you 
your  commission  for  the  three  years  ending 
June,  1902.  Accompanying  it  are  my  best 
wishes  for  your  efficiency  and  success  as  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
new  Act  of  Assembly  fixing  seven  months 
as  the  minimum  term  of  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  estimated  that  this  legislation 
will  provide  an  additional  month  ot  school- 
ing for  two  hundred  thousand  children  who 
were  heretofore  turned  out  of  school  early  in 
March  through  the  closing  of  the  term. 
This  will  be  a  great  eain  if  good  teachers  are 
employed.  But  if  the  wages  are  reduced  so 
as  to  make  the  former  pay  for  six  months 
cover  seven  months,  it  will  drive  out  of  the 
school  room  some  of  our  best  teachers  who, 
with  the  returning  prosperity  in  our  indus- 
trial life,  can  find  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Hence  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  teachers' 
salaries  ana  to  retain  the  best  teachers  in 
the  schools. 

In  many  rural  districts  this  can  be  done 
without  increased  taxation  if  no  school 
funds  are  wasted  in  extravagant  purchases 
of  globes,  charts,  relief  maps,  mathematical 
blocks  and  other  things  which  must  be  sold  at 
fancy  prices  in  order  to  give  the  agent  a 
paying  commission  on  what  is  sold.  It 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  direct- 
ors that  the  school  appropriation,  to  be  paid 
to  the  several  districts  during  1 899-1 900, 
was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1897  for  the 
school  year  ending  June,  18^  (the  appropri- 
ation for  any  school  year  being  always  paid 
after  said  year  has  closed  and  the  legal  re- 
quirements as  to  length  of  term,  etc.,  have 
been  complied  with),  and  that  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  each  district  during  the  coming  year 
wiil  be  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  1876  the  Superintendents  made  an  effort 
to  collect  all  important  facts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  school  system  from  its  inception 


up  to  that  time,  and  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations were  published  in  the  annual 
report  for  1877.  The  close  of  the  century 
will  be  an  appropriate  time  for  another  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  our  public  schools.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  rescue  from 
oblivion,  for  the  report  to  be  printed  for  the 
school  year  ending  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
1900,  everything  of  importance  that  has  oc- 
curred during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  growth  and  history  of  the  schools  now 
nnder  your  supervision. 

The  report  for  the  school  year  ending 
June,  189(9,  ^*^^  ^  prepared  by  the  Superin- 
tendent in  office  during  that  school  year. 
It  should  be  typewritten  and  should  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hundred  words.  Of  course  a 
shorter  report  will  be  satisfactory.  In  this 
report  the  Superintendents  will  please  make 
mention  of  any  noteworthy  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  in  the  length  of  the 
school  term,  in  the  attendance  or  enrolment 
of  pupils,  or  in  the  size  of  the  libraries 
which  are  in  the  schools  or  otherwise  acces- 
sible to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  the  number  of  districts 
which  raise,  by  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
amount  of  appropriation  received  from  the 
state.  On  this  point  very  many  people 
cherish  views  that  are  far  from  the  truth. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  make  comments  in  a 

feneral  way  on  districts  which  do  not  raise, 
y  local  taxation,  as  much  as  they  get  from 
the  state  for  school  purposes.  Your  report 
should  be  on  file  in  tnis  department  not 
later  than  August  i,  1899,  and  as  much  ear- 
lier as  possible. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  de- 
sires also  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Su- 
perintendents to  raise  the  standard  of 
scholarship  among  the  teachers  holding  pro- 
visional certificates,  because  if  the  number 
of  applicants  holding  certificates  is  largely 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  teachers,  many 
will  be  employed  who  hold  the  lowest  grades 
of  certificates,  whilst  others  possessing  su- 
perior skill  and  scholarship  must  fail  to  get 
schools.         Very  respectfully, 

Nathan  C.  Schaefper, 
State  Supt,  Public  Instruction, 
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BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


An  Act  to  empower  tfae  school  diredort  of  the  teveral 
townships  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  a  board  of  health  in  each  town- 
ship, to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  to  appoint 


and  fix  comi>en8ation  of  a  sanitary  agent;  and  requir- 
ing all  practicing  physicians  to  report  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  school  directors  in  each  township  the 


names  and  residences  of  all  persons  coming  under 
their  professional  care  afflictea  with  such  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the 
school  directors  in  each  township  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  powers  vested  in  them  b^  existing  laws, 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  and 
enforce  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  to 
prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases,  by  the  regu- 
lation of  intercourse  with  infected  places,  by 
prohibiting  from  attending  any  public 
school  any  child  or  other  person  l>elonging 
to  or  residing  with  the  family  of  any  per- 
son, or  residing  in  the  same  house,  in  wnich 
any  person  maybe  suffering  from  cholera, 
small-pox  (variola,  varioloid),  scarlet  fever, 
typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  relapsing  fever, 
diphtheria,  diphtheritic  croup  or  membrane- 
ous croup,  or  any  other  contagious  disease; 
and  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  ail  physicians 
practicing  within  the  several  townships  to 
report  to  the  secretary  of  such  school  board 
the  names  and  residences  of  all  persons 
coming  under  their  professional  care,  af- 
flicted with  any  of  the  aforesaid  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  development  of  any  such 
disease. 

Section  2.  In  the  case  of  the  prevalence 
of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in 
any  township  of  this  Commonwealth,  the 
board  of  school  directors  of  such  township 
shall  have  power  by  themselves,  or  by  a 
sanitary  agent  to  be  by  them  ap{)ointed,  to 
enter  at  any  time  upon  any  premises  in  the 
said  township  in  wnich  there  is  suspected 
to  be  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
or  nuisance  productive  of  such  disease  or 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  for  the 
puri>ose  of  examining  the  said  premises  and 
abating  any  nuisance  found  thereon  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health. 

Section  3.  Before  appointing  any  sani- 
tary agent  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  board,  as  aforesaid,  the 
board  shall  make  application  to  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the 
township  is  located,  or  to  a  law  judge 
thereof,  setting  forth  particularly  the  reas- 
ons which,  in  their  judgment,  make  the 
appointment  of  such  agent  necessary,  setting 
forth  also  the  compensation  which  the  board 
deems  proper  to  pay  for  the  services  of  such 
sanitary  agent,  and  if  the  said  court,  or 
judge  thereof,  shall  approve  the  reasons 
given  by  the  said  board  tor  the  appointment 
of  such  sanitary  agent,  and  shall  also  ap- 
prove the  compensation  deemed  proper 
therefor,  said  board  shall  have  the  authority 


to  appoint  such  sanitary  agent  for  such  term 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  said  court,  or 
judge  thereof,  uie  said  compensation  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  respective- 
townships. 

Approved—The  nth  day  of  April,  A.  D^ 
1899. 

WILLIAM  A.  STONE. 
The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  No.  37. 
W.  W.  Griest, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealths 


SUPERINTENDENTS  ELECTED. 


Adams — H.  M.  Roth,  Gettysburg. 
Allegheny— Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock. 
Armstrong— J.  O.  Wolfe,  Neale. 
Beaver — Chester  A.  Moore,  Beaver. 
Bedford— J.  Anson  Wright,  Schellsburg. 
Berks — EH  M.  Rapp,  Hamburg. 
Blair— Henry  S.  Wertz,  Duncansville. 
Bradford— Herbert  S.  Putnam,  Towanda. 
Bucks— W.  H.  Slotter— Doylestown. 
Butler — Howard  I.  Painter,  Chicora. 
Cambria — T.  L.  Gibson,  Ebeusburg. 
Cameron— Ma ttie  M.  Collins,  Driftwood* 
Carbon— A.  S.  Beisel,  Lehighton. 
Centre— C.  L.  Gramley,  Rebersburg. 
Chester— George  W.  Moore,  Ercildonn. 
Clarion— W.  A.  Beer,  Callensburff. 
Clearfield— G.  W.  Weaver,  Clearfield, 
Clinton — W.  A.  Snyder,  Salona. 
Columbia— John  K.  Miller,  Bloomsburg* 
Crawford— E.  M.  Mixer,  Meadville. 
Cumberland — Ira  L.  Bryner,  Carlisle. 
Dauphin — H.  V.  B.  Garver,  Middletown. 
Delaware — A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 
Elk— J.  W.  Sweeney,  Saint  Mary's. 
Erie— Thomas  M.  Morrison,  Erie. 
Fayette— John  S.  Carroll,  Dunbar. 
Forest— E.  E.  Stitzinger,  Tionesta. 
Franklin— W.  F.  Zumbro,  Chambersburig. 
Fulton — Clem.  Chesnut,  Hustontown. 
Greene — George  T.  Martin,  Waynesburg. 
Huntingdon — S.  G.  Rudy,  Huntingdon. 
Indiana— J.  T.  Stewart,  Indiana. 
JcflFerson— R.  B.  Teitrick,  Brook  ville. 
Juniata — Oden  C.  Gortner,  Mifflintown. 
Lackawanna— J.  C.  Taylor,  Scranton. 
Lancaster— M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster. 
Lawrence — ^Thomas  M.  Stewart,  Mount  Air* 
Lebanon— John  W.  Snoke,  Annville. 
Lehigh — Alvin  Rupp,  Allentown. 
Luzerne — Frank  P.  Hopper,  Dorranceton. 
Lycoming— J.  G.  Becht,  Muncy. 
McKean— John  E.  Myers,  Smethport, 
Mercer— James  S.  Fruit,  New  Hamburg. 
Mifflin — Samuel  L*  Hannawalt,  Lewistown. 
Monroe— Horace  L.  Walter,  Stroudsburg^. 
Montgomery — R.  F,  Hoffecker,  Norristown. 
Montour— William  D.  Steinbach,  Danville. 
Northampton — H.  K.  Bender,  East  Bangor. 
Northumberland — Benjamin  Apple,  Sunbory^ 
Perry — Ezra  H.  Bryner,  New  Bloomfield. 
Pike— George  Sawyer,  Millrifl. 
Potter — Otis  A.  Kilbourn,  Galeton. 
Schuylkill— G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill  Haven. 
Snyder — F.  C.  Bowersox,  Middleburg, 
Somerset— E.  E.  Pritts,  Somerset. 
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Sullivan— F.  W.  Meylert,  Laporte. 
Susquehanna — Charles  E.  Moxley,  Hallstead. 
Tioga— W.  R.  Longstreet,  Mansfield. 
Union — Daniel  P.  Stapleton,  Lewisburg. 
Venango— John  F.  Bigler,  Franklin. 
Warren— Orlo  J.  Gunning,  Pittsfield. 
Washington— F.  R.  Hall,  Washington. 
Wayne— D.  L.  Hower,  Honesdale. 
Westmoreland — W.  W.  Ulerich,  Greensburg. 
Wyoming-  Frank  H.  Jarvis,  Tunkhannock. 
York— D.  A.  Gardner,  York. 

CITY,  BOROUGH  AND  TOWNSHIP  SUPKRIN- 
TBNDENTS. 

Allegheny — ^John  Morrow,  Allegheny. 
Allen  town — Francis  D.  Raub,  A  lien  town. 
Altoona— D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona. 
Ashland— William  C.  Estler,  Ashland. 
Beaver  Falls— Charles  J.  Boak,  Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem— Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  Bethlehem. 
Braddock— John  S.  Keefer,  Braddock. 
Bradford— E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford. 
Bristol — Louise  D.  Baggs,  Bristol. 
Butler— John  A.  Gibson,  Butler. 
Carbondale— Elmer  E.  Garr,  Berwick. 
Carlisle— S.  B.  Shearer.  Carlisle. 
•Chambersbu  rg — Sam  uel  Gel  wix,  Cham  bersburg. 
•Chester- Charles  F.  Foster,  Chester. 
Columbia— Daniel  Fleisher,  Columbia. 
Coal  Twp.  (Northed)- Albert  Lloyd,  Shamokin. 
•Conuellsville — ^J.  P.  Wiley,  Connellsville. 
Conshohocken— J.  H.  Landis,   Conshohocken. 
•Corry — A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry. 
Danville— James  G.  Houser,  Danville. 
DuBois — W.  L.  Greene,  DuBois. 
Dunmore— E.  D.  Bovard,  Dunmore. 
Easton— William  W.  Cottingham,  Easton. 
Erie — H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie. 
Franklin— N.  P.  Kinsley,  Franklin. 
Greensburg — A.  M.  Wyant,  Greensburg. 
Harrisburg — Lemuel  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg. 
Hazleton— David  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 
Hazle  Twp.  (Luzerne)— J.  B.  Gabrio,  Hazleton. 
Homesteaid— John  C.  Kendall,  Homestead. 
Huntingdon — Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon. 
Jeannette— John  W.  Anthony,  Jeannette. 
Johnstown— J.  M.  Berkev,  Johnstown. 
Lancaster — R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster. 
Lebanon — R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon. 
Lock  Haven— John  A.  Robb,  Lock  Haven. 
Lower  Merion  Twp.  (Montgomery  Co.)— J.  I. 

Robb,  Bryn  Mawr. 
McKeesport — H.  F.  Brooks,  McKeesport. 
Mahanoy  City — ^Wm.  N.  Ehrhart,  Mahanoy  City. 
Mahanoy  Township  (Schuylkill  Co.)— Frank  J. 

Noonan,  St.  Nicholas. 
Meadville— Henry  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville. 
Middletown — H.  J.  Wickey,  Middletown. 
Miflliu  Township  (Allegheny  Co.)— J.  M.  Reed, 

Dravosburg. 
Milton— A.  Reist  Rutt,  Milton. 
Mount  Carmel— Samuel  H.  Dean,  Mount  Carmel. 
Nanticoke— John  W.  GriflSths,  Nanticoke. 
New  Brighton— J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton. 
>Tew  Castle— J.  W.  Canon,  New  Castle. 
S^ewport  Township  (Luzerne    Co.)— James  A. 

Dewey,  Wanamie. 
S^orristown— Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown. 
^^orth    Huntinsidon  Township  (Westmoreland 

Co.) — O.  H.  Warnock,  Larimer. 
Dil  City— C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City. 
Philadelphia — Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia. 


Phoenixville — ^Harry  F.  Leister,  Phoenixville. 
Pittsburg — Samuel  Andrews,  Pittsburg. 
Pottstown — William  W.  Rnpert,  Pottstown. 
Pottsville— B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville. 
Reading— Ebenezer  Mackey,  Reading. 
Scranton — George  Howell,  Scranton. 
Shamokin— William  F.  Harpel,  Shamokin. 
Sharon— J.  A.  McLaughry,  Sharon. 
Shenandoah— J.  W.  Cooper,  Shenandaah. 
South  Bethlehem- Owen  R.  Wilt,  S.  Bethlehem. 
Steelton— L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton. 
Sun  bury— Ira  Shipman,  Sunbury. 
Tamac^ua- R.  F.  Ditchburn,  Tamaqua. 
Titusville— Henry  Pease,  Titusville. 
Tyrone— I.  C.  M.  Ellenberger,  Tyrone. 
Uniontown— Lee  Smith,  Uniontown. 
West  Chester — Addison  Jones,  West  Chester. 
Wilkesbarre— James  L.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre. 
Wilkinsburg— E.  J.  Shives,  Wilkinsburg. 
Williamsport^Charles  Lose,  Williamsport. 
York — Atrens  Wanner,  York. 


ORGANIZING  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22.  1863,  requires  that 
the  School  Boards  shall  oreanize  *  *  within 
ten  days  after  the  first  Monaay  in  June  in 
each  year. '  *  As  it  is  important  that  the  new 
Boards  should  meet  and  organize  promptly 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  should  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meetine  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  due  notice  to  flie  new  direct- 
ors who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose'of  organiza- 
tion, directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary 
President  and  Secretary,  and  proceed  to  as- 
certain who  are  members,  by  having  read  the 
election  returns  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  Board  by  tne  proper  election  officers. 
Disputed  points  concerning  claims  to  seats 
must  be  disposed  of.  Questions  arising  out 
of  tie  votes  must  be  settled.  And  when  it  is 
ascertained  who  are  members,  the  Board  is 
ready  to  organize  permanently  by  electing  a 
president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tem- 
porary organization  are  the  directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of 
their  election.  Those  entitled  to  vote  in 
effecting  the  permanent  organization  are  the 
directors  holaing  over  and  the  persons  found 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their  elec- 
tion. Among  the  items  of  business  that 
should  be  attended  to  by  the  new  Boards  on 
the  day  of  organization,  are  the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Directors,  if  any  such  vacancies 
exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifi- 
cate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signatures 
of  the  officers  of  the  new  Board,  ana  forward 
them  to  the  proper  County  Superintendent 
for  approval  and  transmission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  This  duty 
should  not  h'  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  officer. 
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4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  The  law  per- 
mits and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Directors 
to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.  No  Board  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only  for  its 
practical  value,  but  also  for  its  suggestive- 
ness  to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  a  proper 
sense  of  the  grave  responsibilities  that  de- 
volve UDon  them  as  School  Directors.  The 
single  fact,  contained  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal,  that  the  reduced  appropriation  does 
not  affect  the  amount  to  be  paid  out  this 
year  will  be  worth  its  subscription  price  to 
many  Boards  of  Directors. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks — Supt.  Rapp :  Over  a  thousand 
people  attended  the  flag- raising  of  the  West 
Reading  schools  on  Dewey  day.  The  vari- 
ous orders  turned  out  in  a  body.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Edwin  Sassaman,  Esq., 
Edward  Trexler,  and  Supt.  Rapp.  Earl, 
Maxatawny,  Cumru  and  Spring  nave  thus 
far  decided  to  erect  new  school  houses. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz:  The  schools  of  the 
county  have  all  closed  except  those  of  Juni- 
ata borough  and  HoUidaysburg.  They  were 
generally  successful  in  the  work  done. 
Classes  were  giaduated  at  Dunoansville, 
Martinsburg  and  Roaring  Spring. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Bryner:  Our  district 
schools  have  closed  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful terms  held  for  years.  Patrons*  Day,  as 
observed  in  many  mstricts,  was  a  great  stim- 
ulant to  all  parties  concerned.  All  our 
schools  were  visited  by  the  directors. 

Greene— Supt.  Hopton  :  All  the  country 
schools  closed  during  March  and  April.  The 
results  of  the  year's  work  are  satisfactory. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers:  All  the  rural 
schools  have  closed.  It  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  term  in  the  history  of 
the  county.  All  the  schools  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eight  have  been  officially  visited— a 
few  of  them  the  second  time.  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Indiana,  Blairs- 
ville,  and  Saltsburg  schools  are  scheduled 
for  May.  They  promise  to  be  more  than 
usually  interesting.  The  triennial  conven- 
tion of  directors  was  lar^eljr  attended. 

Jefferson — Supt.  Teitnck:  Most  of  the 
schools  have  closed.  A  very  successful 
local  institute  was  held  at  Summerviile,  at 
which  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  C.  E. 
Rugh  gave  valuable  instruction. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper:  I  have  succeeded 
in  paying  two  visits  to  each  school  in  the 
county,  save  one  which  was  closed  at  the 
time  I  was  in  the  district.  Mr.  J.  E.  Mateer, 
of  Newton  Hamilton,  resigned  as  principal 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mt.  J.  P.  Briggs. 

Schuylkill— Supt.  Weiss:  Three  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  in  February,  at  Ringtown, 
at  Pine   Dale  and  at    Friedensburg.     All 


were  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people; 
in  fact  during  some  of  the  sessions  people 
were  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The 
instructors  and  lecturers  from  abroad  were 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  and 
Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel.  The  teachers  and 
pupils  did  most  excellent  work  in  the  form 
of  class  drills,  essays,  talks,  recitations, 
music,  etc.  The  local  talent  of  the  difierent 
communities  rendered  excellent  music,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental.  In  March  I  held  a 
local  institute  at  Sheppton.  The  large  hall 
was  611ed  to  overflowing.  The  exercises 
were  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  did  very  satisfactory 
work  in  special  fancy  drills,  class-drills, 
e3says,  etc.  Hon,  Henry  Houck  and  Dr.  A. 
R.  Home  rendered  valuable  assistance.  The 
local  talent  furnished  most  excellent  instru- 
mental music. 

Tioga— Supt.  Raesly:  The  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  a  meeting  at  Blossbnig. 
April  15.  Dr.  Lincoln  HuUev  lectured  on 
Friday  evening  and  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion on  Saturday  morning.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  teachers  and  good  inter- 
est manifested  in  all  the  papers  presented. 

Chambbrsburg — Supt.  Gelwix:  An  inter- 
scholastic  debate  between  the  Chambers- 
burg  Academv  and  our  High  School  took 
place  on  Monday  evening,  April  17th.  The 
subject  discussed  was  **  Resolved  that  a  for- 
mal alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  common  interests  is  ad- 
visable," The  Academy  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Fletcher,  who  spoke  on 
tne  affirmative;  Miss  Woodall  and  Mr.  Been 
appeared  for  the  High  School  on  the  nega- 
tive. The  judges.  Rev.  E.  H.  Leisenring, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Harmes,  and  Hon.  W.  R.  Oillan. 
rendered  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  Higk 
School.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  these  debates 
annually,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  friendly 
rivalry  thus  produced  will  be  conducive  w 
good  results. 

Columbia— Supt.  Fleisher:  An  interest- 
ing meeting  was  held  in  the  Opera  House 
on  the  evening  of  April  17th.  A  large  and 
cultured  audience  was  present.  Miss  Welsh 
and  Miss  Saurber,  of  tne  High  School,  read 
excellent  papers.  Hon.  Henry  Houck  and 
Supt.  McGinnes,  of  Steelton,  gave  the  peo- 

Ele  food  for  thought  in  their  addresses,  llic 
ne  singing  of  the  pupils  of  the  grammar 
school  convinced  the  people  of  the  value  of 
music  in  the  public  schools.  The  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  meeting  were  veiy 
favorable  ;  teachers  and  parents  have  been 
brought  into  closer  relations. 

Easton— Supt.  Cottingham:  The  celebra- 
tion of  Arbor  day,  April  28th,  was  duly  and 
enthusiastically  observed  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  this  city.  The  exercises  iw?eie 
conducted  in  pursuance  of  elaborately  pre- 
pared profi^rammes,  which  were  especially 
framed  with  the  view  of  educating  the  pupib 
to  a  proper  conception  of  the  scope  and  in- 
tent of  the  day. 
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Choral  Singing How  should  a  choral  be  sung, 

and  what  tunes  shall  we  select  ?  How  shall  we  know 
a  good  tune  when  we  hear  it  ?  In  answering  these 
questions,  I  shall  try  to  make  myself  understood  by 
the  unmusical  reader.  A  good  tune,  fit  to  be  simgby 
the  congregation,  must  answer  Rossini's  question: 
"  Will  it  grind  ?  "  For  instance,  "America  "  is  a  very 
good  hand-organ  tune.  It  will  grind  first-rate.  The 
tune  known  as  Dundee  is  better  still.  It  contains  but 
two  kinds  of  notes.  The  figures  i  and  2  represent  its 
character.  They  are  simple  numbers,  closely  related. 
The  tune  Arlington  has  four  kinds  of  notes,  that  may 
be  represented  by  the  figures  1, 2,  2><g,  and  4.  This, 
you  see,  is  an  irregular  arrangement.  Tunes  contain- 
ing dotted  notes  are  not  the  best,  because  the  dotted 
note  destroys  that  straight-forward,  exact,  and  mechan> 
ical  character  that  appeals  so  directly  to  the  common 


idea  of  time  and  numbers.  In  brief,  the  be^  chorah 
contain  notes  related  to  each  other  by  simple  numbers, 
like  Old  Hundred,  Dundee,  Luther's  Chant,  Mission- 
ary Hymn,  or  related  by  such  numbers  as  i,  2,  and  3, 
as  Balerma,  Dennis,  Olmutz,  Boylston  and  others. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Certain 
tunes  possess  a  life  and  animation  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  over  any  ordinary  difficulties.  Handel's 
Christmas  and  the  Portuguese  Hymn  are  notable  ex- 
amples. If  you  take  pains  to  examine  the  best  Ger- 
man chorals,  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  they  contain  only 
two  kinds  of  notes — long  and  short  ones,  related  a« 
I  to  2.  Simple  and  exact,  they  are  easily  caught,  and 
are  produced,  as  we  happen  to  know,  with  wonderful 
effect.  Having  seen  that  simplicity  of  form  and  me- 
chanical exactitude  are  the  standards  of  a  good  choral, 
let  us  see  what  more  they  shoidd  have.     First  comet 


0  COME,  COME  AWAY. 

V.  jj  AlUgro, 


fTf\i  /JN:  i^tti-^t^^^H- 


Gbrmax. 


From    labor  now  re  -  pos  -  ing.   Let    bu  -  sy  care    a- 
On  which  the  day  is      clos  -  ing.  The  hour  of  eve  brings 
The    weary    trav'ler     cheer  -  ing.  With  evening  song  her 
4.     The  bright  day    is      gone.    The  moon  and  stars  ap  -  pear  -  ing.  With  silv'ry  light    il- 


1.  O,  come,  come  a  -  way, 

2.  From    toil    and  from  care, 

3.  While  sweet  Phil-o  -  mel. 


ws. 


fir  c^l^•^T^?:c-c-c-l^  :  :k=r^^ 


s 
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while  forbear,  O 
sweet  reprieve,  O 
notes  prolong,  O 
lume  the  night,  O 


come,  come 
come,  come 
come,  come 
come,  come 


a  -  way.  Come,  come,  our    social       joys    renew.    And 

a  -  way.  O  come  where  love  will  smile  on  thee,  And 

a  -  way.  In    answ'ring  song  of      sym- pa-thy,  We'U 

a  -  way.  We'll  join    in    grateful    songs  of  praise,  To 


f  >t„  J  J  J  J]T-j^J4^U--^-^  J  J  J  J I 
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there  with  trust  and  friendship,  too.  Let     true    hearts  welcome  you,  "O  come,  come  a  •  way. 

round  the  heart  will  gladness  be.  And    time      fly     mer  •  ri  -ly,    O  come,  come  a  -  way. 

sing  in    tuneful     har  -  mo-ny.    Of     hope,   joy,      lib  -  er-ty,    O  come,  come  a  -  way. 

Him  who  crowns  our  peaceful  daysWith  headth,  hope,  hap  -  pineas,  O  come,  come  a  -  way. 


ratr-vfJJJlJ-^ 


^ 


m 


^ 
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association.     Old  Hundred  has  a  rather  dry,  uninter- 
esting melody ;  yet  it  will  never  die.     It  has  become 
so  bound  up  with  our  dearest  thoughts,  and  connected 
with  our  most  sacred  occasions,  that  we  sing  it  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  wonder  why  we  love  such  a  dear, 
stupid  old  song.      Association  keeps  alive  many   a 
psalm  that  should  be  happily  forgotten.     The  tunes 
Mear  and  Marlow  might  well  be  expunged  from  our 
books,  as  too  dreary  for  any  cheerful  and  sensible 
Christian ;  yet  there  they  are  likely  to  stay  as  long  as 
you  and  I  live.     Next,  the  tunes  should  always  be 
pitched  in  low  keys.     I  have  listened  to  congrega- 
tional singing  for  many  years,  and  I  have  never  heard 
the  people  sing  above  E  of  the  scale  with  ease.    The 


people — ^men,  women  and  children — sing  the  melody; 
and  I  find  this  the  limit  of  their  average  voices. 
They  can  go  higher ;  but  it  is  strained  and  unpleasant, 
neitiier  edifying  nor  agreeable.  The  tunes  shoidd 
have  a  simple  and  flowing  movement  The  intervals 
or  steps  between  the  notes  should  not  be  wide  nor  un- 
usual. « America  "  has  a  remarkably  singing  melody, 
confined  within  seven  notes.  The  time  Ward  keeps 
within  six;  and  Naomi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  ever  written,  covers  only  five  notes.  Choral 
music  is  attracting  increased  attention  every  jear. '  It 
is  destined  to  grow  and  improve.  Let  us  bid  it  God- 
speed. Mav  £e  day  soon  come  when  we  can  say: 
«  Yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  the  Lord  I " — Barnard, 
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Thx  one  mstnunent  Ihat  comes  nearest  the  voice  in 
4ts  ability  to  interpret  mosical  expression  is  not  the 
piano,  but  the  violin.  The  piano  is  only  an  improved 
liarp.  Heretofore  young  girb  have  spent  laborious 
7ears  in  learning  how  to  play  the  piano,  an  accomplish- 
ment difficult  to  acquire,  and  requiring  incessant  prac- 
tice to  retain  proficiency.  But  there  has  been  a 
•change  lately  that  may  make  the  violin  as  popular 


among  women  as  the  piano  has  been.    Thonsaadi  «f 

girb  are  now  learning  how  to  finger  the  strings.  The 
mastery  of  the  violin  is  easier  to  obtain  than  that  of 
the  piano,  and  does  not  require  so  much  slrengtli  of 
hand  and  wrist  The  delicate  fingering  it  involves  is 
just  what  giris  can  more  easily  learn.  It  is  no  novel- 
ty for  women,  for  the  painters  of  the  middle  ages  repfe- 
sented  the  angels  as  playing  on  viols  as  well  as  haqw. 


PLEASURE  CLIMBS  TO  EVERY  MOUNTAIN. 

Soprano  Seh. 


1.  Pleasure  climbs        to    ev-'ry  moun  -  tain,  Waves  in  ev    •     'ry   bosh  and  tree, 

2.  Ev  -  'ry  bios    -     som  round  us  spring  •  ing,  Sweet  to  smell,     and    fiur  to    see, 
Voeai  AeeompmmmoHi. 


Wbtspen 
Sfcnis  wMA 


«"  IJJii  IJJii  IJJii  IJii**! 


t.  Pleasure  climbs  to 
2.  Ev  -  'ry  bios  -  som 


ev-'iymonn-tain,    V^aves  in    ev  - 'ry       bosh  and  tree^ 
round  us  springing,    Sweet  to  smell,  and       fair  to  see, 


i  f  ccgi^  recir  r  ^'^if   ccff'  ^cui 


in        each  bubbling  foun-tain,  O  how  sweet  thb  world  can  be !      When  with  ear  -    liest  ray  of 
fra  -  grant  voices  sing  -  ing,*'0  how  fair   this  world  can  be  I"    E'en   in    tern  -  pests  wikDf 


^m 


iMUi  ^m*  \^^ 


11^ 


rnt 


Whispers  in    each     bubbling  fountain,     O  how  sweet  this  world  can  be. 
Seems  with  fragrant    voices  sing  •  ing,     *<  O  how  fiur  this     world  can  be !" 


When  with  earliest 
E'en  in  tern -pests 


Hf— ^ 


h  ibbhr  \l:H  ibbr^  ibbf  ^  ' 


mom-in?.  All  thinei  wake    to  life  and    glee.  Sparkling  fresh  they  hail  the  dawnimr.  O  bov 


mom-ing,  All  thingi  wake    to  life  and    glee, 
burst  •  ing,  Nature  still        has  charms  for  me. 


Sparkling  fresh  they  hail  the  dawning,  0 1 

For  my  heart  securely  trusting.  Knows  wfaoee 


i  iVJ  j  iJsVj;;i^^^ij^i  ij^^ 


ray  of  morning.    All  things  wake  to  life  and  glee, 
wUdly  bunting,    Nature  stiU  has  charms  for  me, 


Sparkling  fresh  they  hail  the  dawning 
For  my  heart  se  -  curely  tnistin^ 


bright     this  world  can  be !  O  how  bright !    O  how  bright !    how     bright  this  world  can  be ! 

world      this  world  must  be !  Knows  wliosc  world,  Knows  whose  world,  whose  world  this  world  most  be ! 


iiii  Uv^ ^ii  i  *S"tf 
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*** — ^ 


O  how  bright  this    world  can  be !  O  how  bright  1      O  how  bright  this  world  can  be ! 

Knows  whose  world  this  world  must  be !  Knows  whose  world,  Knows  whose  world  this  world  must  be  t 
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IN   T^?V^O    BOOKS. 
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By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  NI.,  Ph.  !>., 

Formerly  Principal  of  MillersvUle  State  Normal  School,  now 

Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Sehodi.  I 
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iHIS  Music  Book,  designed  for  Xeacliers'  Institutes  and  ScllOOl8«  entitled 
^*  80BI08  OP  DAYS  :  Our  Familiar  ScllOOl  Son^S,"  contains  Two  Hun- 
dred favorite  School  Songs  and  Hymns.  The  Music  of  More  than  One  Hundred  is  given, 
arranged  in  Pour  Parts ;  of  the  rest  the  Words  only.  The  SlemeiltA  Of  BIUAic  are  very 
comprehensive.  XlPTCiTe  RespOUSlTe  Readlttg^A  are  added  to  complete  the  book. 


A  Spring  Song,* 49 

Abide  With  Me 106 

All  Among  the  Barley,*  .  .  41 
All  Hail  the  Power  ....  99 
All  isStill,  in  Sweetest  Rest,*  i8 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee, .  106 

All  Together, loi 

Alpine  Horn 103 

America,* .89 

Andreas  Holer,* 67 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  106 

Angry  Words,* 34 

Autumn  Leaves,* 17 

Away  to  School, 99 

Baby  Bye,  Here*  sa  Fly,  .  .  io6 
Battle  Hymn  of  Republic,*  .    83 

Ben  Bolt,* 35 

Beulah  Land, 99 

Birds  in  the  Woodland,*  .  .  9 
Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  43 

Blossom  Time,* 97 

Blue  Bird,  The, 100 

Blue  Alsatian  Mountains,*  .  88 
Blushing  Maple  Tree,*.    .   .    65 

Boat  Song,  The, 100 

Bonnie  Charlie,*    .   .    •  .   .    66 

Brave  Old  Oak,* 59 

Bridal  Chorus, '  Xohengrin,  ***39 

Brightly, 99 

Buttercup  Test,* 69 

Buy  My  Strawberries,*  ...    40 

Carol,  Carol,  Christians,*    .    71 

Cherry  Ripe,* 95 

Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,    .  105 

Child's  Hymn,* 37 

Child  of  the  Regiment,*     .    31 

Children's  Songs,* 85 

ChimeAgain, Beautiful  Bells,*  4 
Christmas  All  Year  Long    .  105 

Christmas  Carol 106 

Christmas  is  Coming,* ...  53 
Christmas  Time  Come  Again,  loi 
Christ  on  Christmas  Day  .  .  106 
Columbia, Gem  of  theOcean,*  13 
Columbia,  God  Preserve  Thee*64 
Come  All  Ye  Faithful,*  .  .  77 
Come  Cheerful  Companions,*  78 
Cradle  Song  Soldier's  Wife,*  79 

Deck  the  Hall, 103 

DotheyThinkofMeatHome,*i4 

Evening  Hymn,* 76 

Eve's  lamentation,*.   ...    55 

Far  Away, 104 

Farewell  to  the  Woods,   .  .  103 

Farmer,  The,* 77 

'*  Father  Joe,"* 72 

Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever,*  79 

Flag  of  the  Free,* ii 

Flee  as  a  Bird, 102 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton,*  19 
Flowers  for  the  Brave,*  .  .  30 
Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee, .  .  loi 
Foot  Traveler,  The,* ....  48 
Forever  and  Forever,*  .   .   .    51 

Freedom's  Flag, 104 

Geography  Song,* 51 

Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darling,*.  33 
Greenwood  Tree,* 27 


Guide  Me,  Great  Jehovah,*.    11 

Hail  Columbia,* 73 

Hallelujah  Chorus,*(//a;/^W)  46 

Happy  Land,* 37 

Heaven  is  My  Home,*  ...  23 
Herdsman 's  Mountain  Song,  *  36 
Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days,  .   .  104 

Hobby  Horse,* 81 

Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?  103 

Home  of  the  Soul, 102 

Home,  Sweet  Home 106 

Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,  99 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  .  .  105 
How  gen  tleGod's  commands,  103 
I  Have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me,*  20 

I'll  Do  My  Duty, 106 

In  Excelsis  Gloria,*  ....    93 

In  Merry  Chorus,* 45 

Innisfail,* 96 

I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,  .  loi 
Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul, .  .  100 
Jesus,  tlie  Thought  of  Thee,  100 
Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas  ...  104 

Juanita,* 24 

Kathleen,* 68 

Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die,  105 

Killamey,* 87 

Land  of  Memory loo 

Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  .  .  92 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,  .  .  .  .  loi 
Life  Let  Us  Cherish  ....  104 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird,*  91 

Little  Boy  Blue,* 60 

Little  Brother, 102 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,*  .  .  69 
Longing  for  Spring,  ....  103 
Lord,  Dismiss  Us,*    ...    •    ^8 

Maid  of  the  Mill,* 6i 

May  is  Come,  The,*  ....  8 
Majestic  Sweetness,*.  .   .   .  123 

Meek  aud  Lowly, loi 

Mellow  Horn,  The,*  ....    25 

Mill  Mav,* 56 

Miller  of  the  Dee,*    ....    84 

Mill  Wheel,  The. ico 

Miller's  Daughter, 99 

Morning  Red 102 

Mower's  Song 100 

Mountain  Maid's  Invitation,*  81 
My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  82 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home,* .    15 

National  Hymn,* 82 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  .  103 

Never  Say  Fail '99 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The*  .  .    10 

O  Paradise, 103 

Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,*  .   .    74 

Oh,  Happv  Day 123 

Oh,  What' is  the  Matter  with 

Robin,* 57 

Old  Cottege  Clock,*  ....  89 
Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  3 
Old  Folks  at  Home,*  ...  90 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,*  ....    28 

Old  Santa  Clans,* 52 

Our  Daily  Bread,* 75 

Our  Flag  is  There,*  ....    22 
•  With  Hmile  In  fonr  parti. 


Over  the  Summer  Sea,*  .   .    86 

Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,  102 
Pleasure   Climbs    to    Every 

Mountain,* 44 

Rain  on  the  Roof 105 

Remember  thy  Creator  Now,  100 

Robin  Redbreast,* 26 

Rosy  Crown,  The, 99 

Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row,  .  102 
Safely  thro' another  Week,*  43 
Saw  ye  Never  in  Twilight?  .  loi 

Sea  Gulls,  The,* 67 

Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the 

River  ? 99 

Shells  of  Ocean,* 50 

Silently  Falling  Snow  .  .103 
Silence!  Silence  !*....,    12 

Silver  Chimes,* 16 

Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him,*    80 

Sing,  Gaily  Sing 103 

Singingin  the  Rain,  .  .  .  .  105 
Slumber  Song,  The,*.  ...  18 
Soft  Music  is  Stealing, .  •  •  100 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day,  100 

Somewhere,* 62 

Song  of  the  Hop  Pickers,*  .  63 
Sound  Our  Voices,*  ....  94 
Sparkling  and  Bright,   .  .   .104 

Speak  Gently,* 42 

Speed  Away 102 

Spring,  Gentle  Spring,*  .  .  5 
Star  Spangled  Banner,*  .  .  29 
Stars  Trembling  o'er  us,*  .  9 
Summer  Days  are  Coming,   102 

Sweet  By-and-By, 104 

Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,  .  .  .  104 
Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of 

Morning,* 7 

Swinging    'Neath  the    Old 

Apple  Tree, loi 

Temperance  Song,*  ....    75 

The  Chapel, 99 

There  is  a  Happy  Land,  .  .  103 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,*.  .  .  23 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,*  .   .    70 

Trancadillo,* 32 

Twickenham  Ferry 99 

Under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees,*  58 

Up  the  Hills, loi 

Upidee, loi 

Vesper  Hymn, 99 

WanderStaflF,  The,*  .  ...  95 
Weep  for  the  Fallen,  .  .  .  .105 
Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,*  98 
What  Fairy-like  Music,  .  .  100 
What  Means  this  Glory,*.  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  100 

When  the  Mists, loi 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly 103 

Where,  O  Where  ? 104 

Why  Do  Summer  Roses  Fade?*  6 
Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,*  21 
Work/ortheNightisComing,XQ4 

Your  Mission 106 

Elements  of  Music,  .  .  .  .107 
Responsive  Readings,  .   .   .115 


Price*.— One  Copy,  Thirty  Cents ;  Four  Copies,  by  mail.  One  Dollar ;  One  Hundred  Copies, 
b7«P««,  Fifteen  Dollars.    Address  J.  P.  McCaakey,  l*ancaater.  Pa. 


Indisputable        ^  ^  /-i^     ■• 

— ^,     , Economy  and  Cleanliness 

Absolute 

~;;       r   .                 effected  by  the 
Convincing  ^ 

"Holden  System  lor  Preserving  Books," 

through  the 

Increased  Length  of  Life 


AND   Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 
60  of  the  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  ovcrSOflt 


population  liave  adopted  this  System. 

Dodo!  transfer  Soiled  Books  from  One  papil  to  flpotber, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  die 
scholars.) 

$,000,000  fioMen  Book  €oper$  in  m  in  tbe  U.  $.  last  year! 

This  System  Hore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer! 

Write  for  Samples  Free.        Holden    Pat.    BOOk  COVCr  CO., 

F.  o.  Box  643-M.  SprlxigfLeld,  Mass. 


They  mark  the  beginning  ot   a  new  epoch  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic 

Speer's  Arithmetics 

By  WILLIAM  W.  SPEER, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Speer's  Elementary  Arithmetic  has  been  adopted  re- 
cently for  exclusive  use  in  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Grades  of  the  CHICAGO  Public  Schools 


Descriptive  circulars   sent  free  on   application, 
correspondence. 


We  cordially  invite 


QINN  &  COnPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Atlanta. 

Philadelphia  Office :  ijjq  Arch  Street. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  City 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
University  for  the  training  ol  general 
teachers,  supenrisors,  princTpalft,  super- 
intendents, and  instructors  in  normal 
schools  and  collo|es.  Open  to  both 
sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships 
amounting  to  $5750  annually. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

ia-x9        JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  I>ean, 


Ueacberd 
College 


Established  1855. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Fall  and  Winter  session  of  28  weeks  will  begin 
Monday,  August  31,  1898. 

Students  admitted  at  any  time. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early. 

For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the 
Principal. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

B.  W.  ▼  ANDUSBK  OO^  Otnotnnatf,  O. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics. 

IN  T^?vo   BOOKS. 

The  Norma!  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
The  Norma!  Standard  Arithmetic. 


By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.^ 

Formerly  Principal  of  MiUermUe  StaU  Normal  School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Sehoole. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  fte 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  gradii? 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  ArithmetiLS  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Nomial 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  membei 
of  the  •*  Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetic 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 
614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FkKUlNG   *<BK  BlKiJS. 


NOT  THIS  SIZE, 

but  several  times  as  large,  on  paper  5>^x8  inches, 
and  beautifully  printed,  are  the 

Perry  Pictures,  One  €eiit  €acb 

by  the  hundred,  postpaid.    Twenty  for  30  cents.    Assorted 
as  desired.    Beautifully  printed  on  paper  5 >^x8  inches. 

900  SUBJECTS  IZ^^. 

For  Picture  Study,  Language,  Literature,  History,  Geog- 
raphy, School-room  Decoration,  Historic  Ornament. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  16  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  our  pictures  of  historic 
ornament. 

Ten  choice  art  books  at  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Address,  THE  PERRY  PICTURE  CO., 

Be  sure  to  mention  Pbnn'a  School  Journal. 


SOriE  IMPORTANT  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  following  books  have  just  been 

ADOPTED  BT  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA: 

:OLFE'S  STUDENTS'  SERIES. 

Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe.     1 1  vols.  each.     75  cents.     To  teachers, 
53  cents,  net, 

HE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

139  numbers  already  issued.    Each  single  number,  paper,  15  cents,  net. 

OHN  FISKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

Cr.  8vo,  i^i.oo,  net. 

OHN  FISKE'S  CIVIL  QOVERNMEHT  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Cr.  8vo,  ^i.oo,  «rf. 

VARREN  COLBURN'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

16  mo,  35  cents,  nef.      Adopted  for   use   as   the   exclusive   mental 
arithmetic. 


Descriptive  circtdars  of  the  books  mention*  d  above  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 


Park  St..  Boston. 


II  East  I7lh  St.,  New  York. 


378-388  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago. 


In  8  Forms  \  1st,  2 
Card  style  ;2d,Cablnet 
size  with  picture  of 
teacher:  8d,  Booklet 
form  with  100  choice 
Mottoes  added.  Name 
of  teacher,  pupils,etG 
in  brightest  colors. 
10  for  60c :  8c  each  for 
extra  ones  if  you  send 
for  circnlAF  ana  8Ampl$, 
O,  Bizl«r  Co,, 

Wooster,  Ohio, 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  City 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
Univereity  tor  the  training  o(  general 
teachers,  supervisors,  principal>i,  super- 
intendents, and  insiructcrs  in  normal 
schools  and  college!*.  Open  to  both 
sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships 
amounting  to  $5750  annually. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

"I'        JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  Ph.  D.,  l>ean. 


XTeacbers 
Colleae 


Indisputable        r?  ^  ^t       %• 

— ^,     . Economy  and  Cleanliness 

Absolute 

"C^i^ncing  effected  by  the 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books," 

through  the 

Increased  Length  of  Life 


AND   Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books ! 
60  of  thei63{places  in  Pennsylvania  overSdit 


population  have  adopted  this  System. 

DoDof  fpansfep  Soiled  Books  Ipoer  One  piipil  to  flnotber. 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  the 

scholars.) 


$,000,000  l)ol(len  Book  €oper$  lii  use  in  tbe  il.  $.  last  year! 

This  System  Qore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer! 


Write  for  Samples  Free.        Holden    Pat.    BOOR  COVeF  CO., 

F>.  o.  Box  643-M.  Springfield,  Mass. 


LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAIT 

OF 

Dr  Burro wes, 

Sent  to  Each  Member  of 

Every  School  Board  Subscribing  for  the 

Current  (47th)  Volume  of 

The  School  Joiirnal. 


WHAT 
15  IT 
FOR?l 


To  insert  a  pointeci 
instrument  and  eject 
tbe  pen  from  the 
holder,  to  prevent  the 
ink  from  flowing  back 
into  the  holder  and 
soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt 
of  return  pOHtacre. 
Ask  for  Vertical  Pens 
No.S7. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.. 

450  Broome  Strwt.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Established  1855. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Princfpal. 


Fall  and  Winter  session  of  28  weeks  will  begin. 
Monday,  August  31,  1898. 

Students  admitted  at  any  time. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  mAde  eafly. 

For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the 
Principal. 


Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

order  Book  flu  stoclct  All  Blanlcs  l«eft: 

Open.    Boole  Contaflnfltifl:  Xliree 

Hundre^l  Orders,  •a.oo. 


In  response  to  inquines  from  School  Officers  for  a. 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  OrderB^ 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt: 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tMhed,  at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Speoial  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in-' 
cludinA  Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  s^le,. 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

We  have  alv>  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commieaiooere,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  w*th  changes  desirea.    Address 

J.  P.  McCaBkey,  Lane&stcr,  Pa. 

Dust-Proof  Inkstand. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the* 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
"  Dust  Proof."  Samples  of  this  inkstand  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  (10)  cents.  Address  Dust- 
Prool  Ink-Staod  Co.,  Lancanter,  Pa. 

It  is  no  riistake 

for  any  one  to  hang  a  set  of  TUt  Lanoastar  BchOOl  Mot- 
toes  on  the  walls  m  the  School-room.  They  are  silent  teachers. 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Lord*s  Prayer,  by  mail  $1.10.  Large  type. 
Easy  to  read.     Address  J.  P.  McCaskby.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

B.  W.  VANDUZBN  OO^  Olnolnnatt,  O. 

Best  Orade  Copper  and  TmBB  I  I  A 
Sotaool.  Oollese  ft  OhurohDBkbO 
Fotmdera  of   Xjargest  BeUin  Anerioe. 


av*  The  Petinsyliratila  District  Reflrttiter 


will  be  ordered  at  PubTishers'  rates  (I4.50  by  express  or  15.00  ■ 


by  mail),  to  any  School  Board    desiring  ft,  and 
amount  here  namied  with  order  for  the  book.    Address. 

J.  P.  ICeCASSSrr.  liaaesuiUr.  Pa. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics. 

IN   TA?VO    BOOKS. 

The  Norma!  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
The  Norma!  Standard  Arithmetic. 


By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D^, 

Formerly  Principal  of  MiUergviUe  State  Normal  School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  th 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks*s  books  always  popul^ 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Norffi 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  membef 
of  the  ''Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Biooks's  Arithmeti(S 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetic 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


La  Fayette  Memorial  Day. 


lexccntivc  Depattmentt  f>attidbutd. 

September  29,  1898. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

It  has  been  proposed  to  signalize  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  by  the 
erection  in  Paris  in  the  name  of  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  of  a  monument  to  General  La  Fayette,  the  same  to 
be  unveiled  and  dedicated  on  United  States  Day,  July  Jf, 
1900.  The  project  has  the  approval  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  says  that  ^^The  idea  that  the  stu- 
dents in  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities  shall  take  a 
prominent  part  in  this  tribute  will  not  only  be  of  vast  edu- 
cational value,  but  will  keep  prominently  before  them  the 
inspiration  of  a  high  ideal,  the  devotion  to  great  princi- 
ples, and  the  public  recognition  paid  to  lofty  purposes.'' 

It  is  proposed  throughout  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate October  19, 1898,  as  La  Fayette  Day  in  the  schools 
of  each  State,  when  a  portion  of  the  day  may  be  devoted 
to  exercises  connected  with  the  story  of  our  struggle  for 
liberty  and  the  important  part  taken  therein  by  La  Fay- 
ette and  at  the  same  time  give  the  youth  of  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  fund  for  the  La- 
Fay  ette  testimonial.  I  will  be  pleased  if  you  will  com- 
municate these  suggestions  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Very  respectfully, 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 

David  Martin, 

89orttart  of  tk»  Commonmtalth. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS 

KOR 

COUNTY  READING  CIRCLES 

ARE  SKI^KCTED  KROM  THE 

^INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES. a^ 


EmTKlD  BY 
Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  lidncatlon. 


Among  the  volumes  of  this  Series  that  have  been  recently  adopted  for  use  of 
leading  Circles  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  following: 

Baldwin's  School  Managements  School  Methods. 
McLellan  &  Dewey's  Psychology  of  Number. 
Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology. 
Painter's  History  of  Education. 
Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 
Hinsdale's  Teaching  the  Language  Arts. 
Preyer's  Infant  Mind. 
Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  International  Education  Series  and  further  information 
vill  be  furnished  on  application. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

T2  KiB^TH  Avenue,  Ne>?v  York. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's 

Fall  Announcement  of  Educational  Books. 

THE  HIAWATHA  PRIMER. 

^7  FloKenck  Holbrook,  Principal  of  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago.  Illustrated,  Cloth.  40  cent?,  net, 
Phis  book  is  the  result  of  the  wonderful  woik  by  Miss  Holbrook,  which  has  attracted  thousands  of  visitors  to 
ler  school.     Every  Primary  Teacher  should  own  it  and  use  it. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

LoQ^fellew's  Hiafrathii;   Hafftbiirne's  Woader-Book;  OaffthorQe's  Taa^rlewood    Tales. 

^ew  editions.    With  beautiful  illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington,  Walter  Crane,  and  others;  also  with  ad- 
litional  notes,  an  index  of  mythology,  a  pronouncing  vocabulary,  etc.     The  prices  of  these  books  have  not 
)een  raised.    Each  complete,  in  linen,  40  cents,  net;  also  each,  in  two  parts,  paper,  at  15  cents,  netf  per  part 
Many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  other  books  of  the  Series. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

!^o.  124.    Aldrlch's  Babj  Bell,  etc.  No.  126.    Tbe  Kfng  of  tbe  l^lolden  Birer,  bj  Jobs 

^o.  125.    Dryden^s  Palamon  and  Arcite.  Baskln,  and  Otber  Wonder  Stories. 

No.  127.    Keats'  Ode  on  a  (ilreelan  Urn,  and  Otber  Poems. 


Joliii  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  for  ScMs. 

;ht  down  to  date  by  the  addition  of  matter  relatinj 
1. 00,  nei. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 


Brought  down  to  date  by  the  addition  of  matter  relating  to  the  Conduct  and  Close  of  the  Spanish  War. 
91.00,  net. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

\  Park  St,  Boston.  Ii  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Indisputable        r,  ^  /^i       ■• 

— -7-*^ Economy  and  Cleanliness 

Absolute 

"C^i^ncing  tWectedby  the 

"Holden  System^tor  Preserving  Books," 

through  the 

Increased  Length  of  Life 

AND  Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 

SOlJogtlie  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  gver  5001 

population  have  adopted  this  System. 

DoDot  fpansfep  Soil^d^Books  Ipoer  One  pdpil  to  flnof  her, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  Nevir,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  At 
scholars.) 

3,000,000  fioiaen  Book  Covers  in  use  in  tbe  (1.  $.  last  yean 

This  System  Hore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer! 

Write  for  Samples  Free.        Holden    Pat.    BOOR  COVef  CO.^ 

F.  o.  Box  643-M.  SppixigfleXd,  Mass. 
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THE  LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAIT 

OP 

Dn  Burrowes, 

Sent  to  Each  Member  of 

Every  School  Board  Subscribing  for  the 

Current  (47th)  Volume  of 

rbe  School  Joiirnal. 


Do  you  want  a 

Christmas  Gift 

good  all  year  long 

for  somebody  who 

Enjoys  Old  Songs? 

There  are  1600  soch  songs  lo  tke  8  nambert 
of  the  Pranlcllii  SQuare  8oii|r  Col* 
lection,  which  are  bound  In  Two  handsome 
Volames*  very  cooveoleot  for  the  music  racic* 
the  Cabinet  Organ,  or  the  Piano.  $3.00  per 
volume.  $6.00  for  two  volumes.  5ent  any- 
where by  mail  or  express.     Address 

Harper  A  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  Vorlc. 


Established  1855. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Fall  and  Winter  session  of  28  weeks  will  begin 
Monday,  Augusst  31, 1898. 

Students  admitted  at  any  time. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early. 

For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the 
Principal. 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

Order  Boole  In  Stoclct  All  Blanlce  I«efl 

Open.   Boole  Con talnlna:  Xliree 

Hundred  Orders,  99.00. 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
fiook  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treaisurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
dndina  Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  w<th  changes  desired.    Address 

J.  P.  MoOaskay,  Lanoutar.  Pa. 

600a  memory  ttPorlc. 

Supplement  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
containing  the  Full  List  of  Selections,  committed 
to  Memory  by  the  Lancaster  High  School  during 
the  Past  Session— about  Seventy-five  of  the  Best 
Things  in  the  Language,  in  Prose  and  Poetry— 
with  Extended  Papers  on  the  Genera!  Subject. 
A  very  good  thing  for  use  in  Schools.  Fllty-twc 
large  double-column  octavo  pages.  Price, 
Ten  Cents  for  Specimen  Copy.    Address 

Penna  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


In  8  Forma  t    1st,  t 

Card  style ;2d.Cabinet 

■Isewlth  picture  of 

teacher;  8d,  Booklet 

,     form  with  100  choice 

Mottoes  added.  Name 

aA  of  teacher,  pupils,eta 

'X  in  brightest  colors. 

U 10  f or  dOc :  Sc  each  for 

^  extra  ones  itjonund 

tbt  elnalMr  Md  fsjapte. 

e,  Bixkr  Co., 

Wooittr,  Ohio, 
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Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics. 

IN  T^?vo   BOOKS. 

The  Norma!  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
The  Norma!  Standard  Arithmetic. 


By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  Nl.»  Ph.  D., 


Formerly  Principal  of  MiUersviUe  State  Normal  School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools, 


*''.ii^ 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  fte 
principles  which  ha>'e  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  jasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  gradii^ 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  ArithmetiLS  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  •*  Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Bvooks's  Arithmetics 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmetics 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 
614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BOOKS  FROM  THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 


IN  USE  IN  THE 


Public  Schools  of  Medford,  Mass. 

FOR  CLASS  READING  AND  SUTDY. 


(The  numben  refer  to  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.    ReguLr  single  numbers,  paper,  15  cents.) 


I.  The  Riverside  Priner  and  Kinder 

The  Hiawatha  Prinaer.    Cloth,  40  cts. 
II.  The  Hiawatha  Primer.    Cloth,  40  cts. 

Scudder's  Fablea  aod  Folk  Storiea 
JTl.  Orimna*  Fairy  Tales 
IV.  Hawthorne's  Wooder-Book 
Hana  Anderseo's  Stories 
Longfellow's  Children's  Hour,  etc.; 
Paul  Revere's  Ride  etc. 
V.  Longlcliow's  Hiawatha 
VI.  Hawthorne's  Oraodfather's  Chair 
Hawthorne's  Little  Daffydowndilly, 

etc.;  Biographical  Stories 
Holmes'  Orandmother'a  Story  of 
Bunker  Hill  Battle,  etc. 
VII.  Longfellow's  Bvangeline 

Longfellow's  CourUhip  of  Miles 

Sundiah,  etc. 
Hawihoi  tie's  Talea  of  the  White  Hills, 

etc.;  The  Old  Mar  ae,  etc. 
'Dickens's  Chriatmee  Carol 
nil.  V'hittier's  Snow-Bouod,  etc. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice 
Irving's  Sketch  Book 
Also  bound  in  cloth ;  *  9$  cents 


47-48 

Z07-108 

I7>x8 

49-50 

n-63 
X3-14 


•9-10 


40-69 
57 
4 
55 

5X-5« 


IX.  Scotr's  Lady  of  the  Lake  [Double  No] 

Scott's  Ivan  hoe  jQiwriniple  No.] 

Shakesprarr  s  Juliua  Cseaar 
X.  Burns'*  Cotter'a  Saturday  Night,  etc. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papere 

Gray's  Blegy,  etc. 

Tennyson's  Coming  of  Arthur,  etc. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  etc. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  etc. 
XI.  Tennyson's  Princeee  fUoubSe  No.] 

LowefPs  Vison  of  Sir  l^unfal ; 
Commemoration  Ode,  etc. 

Emerson's  American  Scholar,  etc. 

Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven 
Gab  ee  [Quadruple  No] 

Shake^peare^s  Ae  You  Like  It 

Milton's  L' Allegro,  Comus,  Lyclda8,« 

Milton's  Paradiae  Lost.  Books  I-ill 

Web«ier's  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  etc. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth 

Burke's  On  Conciliation  with  the 
Coloniee 

Macaulay's  Baeay  en  Milton 


PArSK 

MOS.  CTS. 

U  ^ 

67  IS* 
74  «5 

68  Z5« 
III  ytii 


49 


XII 


XIII. 


9*  soft 

93  i5» 

.    79  15»» 

94  »5** 
56  IS 

Z06  15* 

zoo  xs* 

ZQ3  i5« 


**  Nos.  73  an'1 94  also  in  one  vol.;  f  40  cents; 
§1  Rolfe  s  StudenU'  Serie»,  53  cenu. 


X  50  cents  ;  ff  60 cents;  §  30 cents; 


A  descripHve  circuiar  giving"  the  table  of  contents  o/each  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will 
^  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

J  Park  St.,  Boston,  ii  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

tiK  macttiillati  Company,  Eaucational  Publishers. 


TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Fop  Eleraenfary 
Schools. 

Arranged  with  Special  Reference  to  Holidays. 
By  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  WILSON,  Normal  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  author  has  applied  the  same 


nethod  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States  as  she  has  used  wiih  such 
preat  success  in  her  Nature  Studx 
n  Elementary  Schools,  The  book 
t  very  fully  illustrated  with  about 
»ne  hundred  cuts.  The  frontispiece 
ind  the  section  devoted  to  Flag  Day 
ire  illustrated  in  color. 


Part  I,  September,  October, 

November,  December  .  .  .20c. 
Part  II.  January,  February  .  20c. 
Part  III,  Match,  April  .  .  .  20c. 
Part  IV,  May,  June  ....  20c. 
Complete  in  one  volume  .   .   .  60c. 


Part  V,  selected  from  the 
above,  and  containing  Arbor 
Day ;  Bird  Day ;  Decoration 
Day ;  Flag  Day 20c. 


The  type  is  large  and  plain.  The 
apt  ilIu«tration«,  simple  language, 
many  easy  and  beautiful  selections 
of  verse,  lender  this  an  ideal  history 
for  young  children.  This  History 
of  the  United  States  becomes  in  Mrs. 
Wilson's  hands  just  such  a  simple, 
delightful  story  as  will  compel  the 
child  to  associate  each  happy  season 
of  the  year  with  its  appropriate 
events  in  the  country's  story. 


WILSON'u  NATURE  STUDY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


yiANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS, 

Price,  90c, 


READER,  NATURE  MYTHS,  STORIES  AND  POEMS, 

Price,  35c. 


"I  am  very  much  pleased  wi     Ih^  plan  of  'Natni^e  5ttt<1y  and  ahall  jrladW  bring  It  tn  the  attention  of  our  Science  Teacher  and 
o  the  Superintendent  of  the  Modet-Scllbol."— A.  J.  Davis,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Clarion,  Pa. 

"I  have  read  the  book  all  throash  and  believe  it  to  be  the  beat  book  that  I  have  ever  xeen  for  teachers  who  wlah  to  take  up 
y  schoolk.'^—- O.  H.  Knowlton,  Superintendent,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


ttture  study  in  elementary  1 


THE  n^CniLLilN  COflF^NT, 

££  PIPTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


indisputable  Economy  and  Cieanliness 
Absoiute  ,^        ,  .       . 

—7; r   .  effected  by  tiie 

Convincing  ^ 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books' 

through  the 

Increased  Length  oi  Life 


AND   Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 
60  of  the  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  ovcrSMt 


population  iiave  adopted  tliis  System. 

Do  not  transfer  Soiled  Books  from  One  popil  fo  flnotber, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book.  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  the 
scholars.) 

3,000,000  l)oiaeii  Book  Covers  iii  use  in  tbe  il*  $*  last  year! 

This  System  Qore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer 

Write  for  Samples  Free.        Holden    Pat.    BOOlC  COVCr  CO. 

f .  o.  Box  643-M.  Springfield,  Mass. 


on 


f"       wiiiSonr'S  history  reader 

ARRANGED  Just  Adopted  for  the  Schools 

\YI7H  Sold  in  one  volume  at  sixty  cents.  of  the 

SPECIaTrefERENCE    Alsoinfivepartsattwentvels.eaeh.   BOROUGHS ^of^ BROOKLYN 
TO  HOLIDAYS.  MANHATTAN  and  BRONX, 

mrilaSON^S  NATURE  STUDT 

HANUML  IKJJSEJT         Teacher's  Manual,     .     .     90  cts.      READER  lit  USE  AT 

ir:  Nbwakk.  N.  J.  Reader. 35  ets.  -q^  Moines,  Iowa. 

l^Strn^fMKN.T.  ^   Recently  Adopted  for  the  ^ol^^-i-™--' ^^-^ 

^  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Schools  of  Philadelphia  and    Youngstown,  Iowa. 

^    POUGHKEEPSIB,  K,  Y.  *^®  BOROUGHS  Of  BROOKLYN   and    PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

«:-  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Manhattan  and  Bronx.  Normal  School,  Phil  a. 

m^  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Dayton  Ohio  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

J  Philadelpiua,  Pa.  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Pougukeepsie,  N.  Y. 

r'r  JjKADiNG,  Pa.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I^ion,  N.  Y.,  ifcc. 

%^-  Cheltenham  School  Duluth  Minn 

ty     District.  Topek  a. 'Kansas. 

;:        McLELLAN  AND  AMES'  SERIES  OF  ARITHHETICS 

^"  STAND  FOR  A  NEEDED  REFORM  IN  TEACHING  THE  SUBJECT. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    Buckram.    12mo,    Price  60  cents, 
PRIMARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    Cloth.    12mo.    Price  35  cents. 
TEACHERS'  EDITION  OF  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    Buckram.    Price  50  cents. 

Contains  all  needed  answers  to  problems,  suggestions  for  first  grade  work,  illustrative  lessons, 
and  many  suggestions  as  to  methods. 

I  The  Magmillan  Company, B5's^^N^*?>^feA*lfo!''sIS^RA%Vs^6o. 

M.  G.  Brambangh,  Profesior  of  Ptd igogv,  UniversUy  of  PennsytvaHia,  Pkilad  Iphia:  Fry^'s  Elemeats 
H  of  Geography  is  clear,  coacise,  condensed,  and  methodical  in  treatment  and  style.  It  is  full  of  essential 
%     geography. 

:   FRYE'S  elements  of  GEOGRAPHY 

^-  Small  4to.     Cloth,  164  pages.     Fully  Illustrated.     For  Introduc.ion,  65  cents. 

This  Book  is  not  an  abridged  edition  of  the  larger  book  of  this  series,  known  as 

^  Frye's  Complete  Geography.  While  it  stands  entirely  by  itself, — a  separate  and  an 
independent  text-book, — it  is  also  planned  to  lead  up  directly  to  the  author's  larger 

*•    work.     Teachers  will  find  in  the  "  Elements  "  an  ample  and  satisfactory  course  for 

^    pupils  who  leave  school  early. 

1'  These  two  books  from  an  ideal  and  unrivaled  series  of  geographies — a  series  that 
,has  created  widespread  interest  and  aroused  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  pro- 
gressive teachers  and  educators  in  every  section  of  the  country. 


By  the  same  Author 
FRYE'S  COMPLETE  QEOQRAPHY 

FOR  introduction,  $1.28. 


T^achen  and  school  officials  who  are  looking  for  the  latest  and  best  services  of  geographies  are  cordially 
invited  to  write  us.     Correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

Address  1229  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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A  very  Qood  Thing  for  Distribution  at  Teacliers*  Institutes 
and  for  Use  in  Schools  Everywhere. 

Music  and  Memory  Work  Number 

.^jiC  of  th^Oku^ 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

1.  This  Supplementary  Number  contains  many  literary  gems  of  unusual  cxcd- 
lence.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  best  things  that  have  ever  been  written  a 
spoken  by  man.  They  are  the  Good  Memory  Work  Selections — ^seventy  or  mem 
in  number — in  Prose  and  Poetry,  of  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  for  theyei 
1897-8.  It  is  believed  that  earnest  teachers  who  wish  to  grow  on  the  best  lines, 
and  who  desire  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  pupils,  will  find  great  good  in  thii 
work  if  it  be  done  in  large  measure,  with  wise  method  and  resolute  purpose. 

2.  There  are  Twenty-one  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  found  here,  with  musicii 
four  parts,  and  Twenty-four  Songs  and  Hymns  without  music,  suitable  for  use  ii 
County,  City  and  Borough  Institutes,  and  in  Schools  everywhere.  This  Suppte- 
mentary  Number  is  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  for  its  Music  alone,  without  regan 
to  its  other  valuable  features.    The  Selections  are  as  follows: 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner, ....  60 

In  Excekis  Qlorlai 61 

Spring,  Oentle  Spring, 62 

Onr  Bally  Bread, 63 

Song  of  Temperance 63 

May  is  Gome 64 

ThonghtB  of  Wonder 65 

Heaven  ia  My  Home, 65 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  ....  66 

Where  My  Home  Lies, 67 

My  Native  Land 67 

WORDS  OVLT.— Land  of  Memory-BliM  Bird-Guide 
Me,  0  Thou  Great  Jehorah— Goft  Music  is  Stealing— Wlien 
SbaU  We  Meet  Again  ?-The  Boat  Song— What  Fairy-like 
Muaic— Mowers'  Song— The  Mill-wheel  -  Remember  thy 
Creator  now -Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee— Softly 
Vow  the  Light  of  Day— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul— 73. 


Jem,  the  Garter  Lad 68 

I'm  a  Forester  Free, 69 

Little  Qirl,  Don't  Yon  Ory 70 

Somewhere, 70 

Hark,  I  Hear  an  Angel  Sing, ....  71     ; 
Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You, ...  73 

The  HeaTens  Are  Telling 7S 

Little  Gherry  Blossom, 73 

See  Amid  the  Winter's  Snow.  ...  74 
Under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees, ...  78 
Responsive  Scripture  BeadingB, .  .  78 

WORDS  OVLT.-Meek  and  Lowly-ChristBiu  Tta  i 
Come  Again- When  the  Mists  HaTO  Rolled  Away— IP^  m 
Hills  in  Bariy  Mom-Swinging  'Heath  the  Old  Apfi^  Tw 
—I  Would  not  LiTO  Alway-Lead,  Kindly  Ustat— MDe« 
Me,  Pull  of  Glee— Saw  Te  Herer  in  tlie  Tinilj.liT  PfiiH 
—All  Together— 77 

3.  There  are  Four  Responsive  Scripture  Readings  which  have  been  selected 
especially  for  use  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

4.  the  incalculable  bef^fits  that  result  from  Good  Memory  Work  are  presented 
in  many  pages  and  from  the  personal  experience  of  many  speakers  and  writers.  Its 
the  feature  of  Memory  Work  that  gives  this  Number  extraordinary  value  to  Teachers, 
and  makes  it  well  worth  distributing,  even  where  another  book  of  Songs  is  used 

5.  The  addresses,  "Methodical  Memory  Work  in  Literature,"  and  *'l  he  Best 
Lesson:  In  the  Beginning,  God,"  which  may  be  suggestive  to  Teachers  at  Institutes 
and  in  their  School  work,  and  to  pupils  in  the  Schools,  are  also  given. 

Ninety-Two  Double-Column  Royal  Octavo  Pages. 

There  should  be  gain  to  the  Schools  of  the  State  from  the  general  distribution  o) 
this  Supplementary  Number  to  the  Teachers  at  the  Annual  Institutes.  It  cannot  fai 
to  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  every  thoughtful  teacher  Into  whose  hands  it  maj 
come,  and  will  mark  an  era  in  the  lives  of  some  such  teachers.  We  should  be  giai 
to  send  it  out  gratuitously,  but  to  do  this  would  cost  us  more  than  we  can  now  afford 
The  number  of  pages  is  nearly  One  Hundred,  same  size  and  style  as  In  The  Pennsyl 
vania  School  Journal.  Those  who  desire  to  have  it  for  use  in  their  Schools  or  Insti 
tutes  may  order  at  Ten  Dollars  per  Hundred  Copies.  Single  copy,  20  cents;  Thret 
copies,  50  cents ;  Eight  copies,  $1.00.  j.  p.  McCaakcj,  I^ncaster,  P.. 


WILSON'S  HISTORY  RZSADER 

ARRANGED  Just  Adopted  for  the  Schools 

WITH  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  volume  at  sixty  cents.  of  the 

BOROUGHS  of  BROOKLYN 
and 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. 


SPECIAL  REFERENCE    ^/gp  in  five  parts  at  twenty  cts.  each. 
TO  HOLIDAYS.  ^ 


mrilMSON^S  NATURE  STUDY 

WAMUJIL  IM  USE  MT  Teacher's  Manual,     .     .     90  cts.       READER  III  USE  AT 

Newark,  N.  J.  Reader, 85  cts.  jy^  moines,  Iowa. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  pjiPAntw  AiiontPii  fnr  th^  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

tiiNGiiAMTON,  N.  Y.  „      KecenuyAaoptedrortne  Joliet,Ill. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Schools  of  Philadelphia  and    Youngstown,  Iowa. 

POUGHKEEPSIB,  K.  Y.  ^^^  BOROUGHS  Of  BROOKLYN   and    PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 

:thaca,  N.  Y.  Manhattan  and  Bronx.  Normal  School,  Phila. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Dayton,  Ohio.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Pougiikeepsie,  N.  Y. 

•iBADiNG.  Pa.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  &c. 

Cheltenham  School  Duluth,  Minn. 

District.  Topeka,  Kansas. 

McLELLAN  AND  AMES'  SERIES  OF  ARITHHETICS 

STAND  FOR  A  NEEDED  REFORM  IN  TEAOHING  THE  SUBJECT. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    Buckram.    12mo.    Price  60  cents. 
PRIMARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    Cloth.    12mo.    Price  35  cents. 
TEACHERS'  EDITION  OF  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    Buckram.    Price  50  cents. 

Contains  all  needed  answers  to  problems,  suggestions  for  first  grade  work,  illustrative  lessons, 
ind  many  suggestions  as  to  methods. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Bffs^yH^yH^oi'oVgia^^fN^cys^co. 

M.  G.  Bnunbangh,  Profestor  of  Pedigogv.  UniversUy  of  P^n^isylvemia,  Pkilad  Iphia:  Yrf^\  ElemeaU 
»f  Geography  is  clear,  concise,  coadeased,  and  methodical  ia  treatment  and -style.  It  is  full  of  essential 
reography. 

FRYE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Small  4to.     Cloth,  164  pages.     Fully  Illustrated.     For  Introduciion,  65  cents. 

This  Book  is  not  an  abridged  edition  of  the  larger  book  of  this  series,  known  as 
Frye*s  Complete  Geography.  While  it  stands  entirely  by  itself, — a  separate  and  an 
ndependent  text-book, — it  is  also  planned  to  lead  up  directly  to  the  author's  larger 
^ork.  Teachers  will  find  in  the  "  Elements  "  an  ample  and  satisfactory  course  for 
pupils  who  leave  school  early. 

These  two  books  from  an  ideal  and  unrivaled  series  of  geographies — a  series  that 
lias  created  widespread  interest  and  aroused  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  pro- 
gressive teachers  and  educators  in  every  section  of  the  country. 


By  the  same  Author 
FRYE'S  COMPLETE  QEOQRAPHY 

FOR  INTRODUCTION,  $1.28. 


Teachers  and  school  offieiah  who  are  looking  for  the  latest  and  best  services  of  geographies  are  cordially 
'nvited  to  write  us.     Correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

BOSTVN.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

Address  1229  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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A  very  Qood  Thing  for  Distribution  at  Teacliers'  Institutes 
and  for  Use  in  Sctiools  Everywhere. 

Music  and  Memory  Work  Number 

.^  of  tiie  ^1.^ 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

1.  This  Supplementary  Number  contains  many  literary  gems  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. Among  them  are  some  of  the  best  things  that  have  ever  been  written  ot 
spoken  by  man.  They  are  the  Good  Memory  Work  Selections — seventy  or  more 
in  number — in  Prose  and  Poetry,  of  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  for  the  year 
1897-8.  It  is  believed  that  earnest  teachers  who  wish  to  grow  on  the  best  lines, 
and  who  desire  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  pupils,  will  find  great  good  in  this 
work  if  it  be  done  in  large  measure,  with  wise  method  and  resolute  purpose. 

2.  There  are  Twenty-one  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  found  here,  with  music  in 
four  parts,  and  Twenty-four  Songs  and  Hymns  without  music,  suitable  for  use  in 
County,  City  and  Borough  Institutes,  and  in  Schools  everywhere.  This  Supple- 
mentary Number  is  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  for  its  Music  alone,  without  regard 
to  its  other  valuable  features.     The  Selections  are  as  follows : 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner 60 

In  Excelsis  Qloria, 61 

Spring,  Gentle  Spring. 62 

Onr  Daily  Bread 63 

Song  of  Temperance 63 

M'*''  is  ?ome, 64 

Thoughts  of  Wonder, 65 

Heaven  is  My  Home 65 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  ...  66 

Where  My  Home  Lies, . 67 

My  Native  Land, 67 

WORDS  OiriiT.— Land  of  Memory— Blue  Bird— Guide 
Me,  0  Thou  Great  Jehovah— Soft  Music  is  Stealing— When 
Shall  We  Meet  Again  ?-The  Boat  Song— What  Pairy-like 
Music— Mowers'  Song— The  Mill-wheel— Remember  thy 
Creator  How— Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee— Softly 
Mow  the  Light  of  Day— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul— 75. 


Jem,  the  Carter  Lad, 68 

I'm  a  Forester  Free, 69 

Little  Qirl,  Don't  Tou  Cry 70 

Somewhere, 70 

Hark,  I  Hear  an  Angel  Sing, ....  71 
Willie,  We  Have  Missed  Tou, ...  72 

The  Heavens  Axe  Telling, 73 

Little  Cherry  Blossom 73 

See  Amid  the  Winter's  Snow,  ...  74 
Under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees, .  .  .76 
Responsive  Scripture  Readings,  .  .  78 

WORDS  OITLT.-Meek  and  Lowly-Christmas  Tim  to 
Come  Again— When  the  Mists  Hsts  Rolled  Away— Up  tke 
Hills  in  Barly  Mom— Swinging  *lfeath  the  Old  Apple  Tm 
—I  Would  not  Lire  Alway— Lead,  Kindly  Ught— FOOnr 
Me,  PuU  of  Glee-Saw  Te  Verrer  in  the  TwiUcht-UitfM 
— AU  Together— 77 


3.  There  are  Four  Responsive  Scripture  Readings  which  have  been  selected 
especially  for  use  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

4.  The  incalculable  benefits  that  result  from  Good  Memory  Work  are  presented 
in  many  pages  and  from  the  personal  experience  of  many  speakers  and  writers.  It  is 
the  feature  of  Memory  Work  that  gives  this  Number  extraordinary  value  to  Teachers, 
and  makes  it  well  worth  distributing,  even  where  another  book  of  Songs  is  used. 

5.  The  addresses,  ** Methodical  Memory  Work  in  Literature,"  and  *'The  Best 
Lesson :  In  the  Beginning,  God,"  which  may  be  suggestive  to  Teachers  at  Institutes 
and  in  their  School  work,  and  to  pupils  in  the  Schools,  are  also  given. 

Ninety-Two  Double-Column  Royal  Octavo  Pages. 

There  should  be  gain  to  the  Schools  of  the  State  from  the  general  distribution  of 
this  Supplementary  Number  to  the  Teachers  at  the  Annual  Institutes.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  every  thoughtful  teacher  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come,  and  will  mark  an  era  in  the  lives  of  some  such  teachers.  We  should  be  glad 
to  send  it  out  gratuitously,  but  to  do  this  would  cost  us  more  than  we  can  now  afford. 
The  number  of  pages  is  nearly  One  Hundred,  same  size  and  style  as  in  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal.  Those  who  desire  to  have  it  for  use  in  their  Schools  or  Insti- 
tutes may  order  at  Ten  Dollars  per  Hundred  Copies.  Single  copy,  20  cents;  Three 
copies,  50  cents;  Eight  copies,  <;i.oo.  j,  p^  McCaakey,  Lrancaatc 
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From  Homer  B.  5prague. 

Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  late  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Cornell  University,  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  English  Literature 
in  the  country,  and  a  scholar  whose  annotated  texts  of  leading  authors  are  very 
widely  known  and  used  in  the  United  States,  writes  as  follows : 

Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  November  9th,  1898. 

Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  delighted  beyond  expression  at 
learning  from  the  Memory  Work  Supplement  to  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal,  of  your  grand  work  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  Literature  in  the  Lancaster  High  School, 
I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it. 

It  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  theories  which  I  have 
presented  in  lectures  before  Teachers'  Institutes — as  was 
the  case  a  week  or  two  ago  at  Wilkes-Barre.  ^     ,^ 

I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  this  exhibit  of  what 
you  have  done.  No  contribution  more  valuable  to  the 
cause  of  education  than  your  work,  and  the  presentation 
of  its  results,  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been  made  for 
many  years.  Thanking  you  for  it,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours. 

Homer  B.  Sprague. 


We  have  never  met  Prof.  Sprague  nor  had  any  correspondence  with  him,  but 
have  long  known  him  by  reputation,  and  are  gratified  that  one  holding  a  place  so 
eminent  among  students  and  teachers  of  the  best  literature  should  be  so  generous 
and  unqualified  in  his  approval  of  what  is  found  in  the  Supplementary  Number  of 
THE  School  Journal,  to  which  he  makes  reference  above,  and  which  some  of 
the  Superintendents,  in  town  and  county,  have  seen  fit  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their 
Teachers.  It  has  also  been  ordered  for  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  It 
^vould  have  been  a  good  thing  for  me  and  for  many  another  if  such  pamphlet  had 
come  into  my  hands  forty  years  ago ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  find  its  way  now 
into  the  hands  of  as  many  good  Teachers  as  possible.  For  some  of  them  it  may 
have  suggestion  because  of  which  they  will  be  glad  forty  years  hence,  and  every  year 
from  now  until  then.  Teachers  cannot  be  too  rich  in  wealth  of  this  kind,  nor  toil  for 
it  too  long  or  too  earnestly.  Fair  rank  in  the  University  of  Letters  is  within  reach 
of  all,  with  or  without  diploma.  J.  P.  M. 


1844 


THE  OLDEST  AND  THE  BEST.' 


S£M^ 


ARE  REPRESENTED/ IN  ITS  PAGES. 

Founded  svE;  urlct-^  rw  1844 


1899 


DO  YOU  WISH 


to  be  brought  Into  direct  touch  with  the  Ablest  Writeri 
and  tli«  Hipest  Thiokers?  If  so  th<^n  to  you  The  I.ivikg 
Aqb  is  a  necessitj.  It  presents,  as  no  other  magagipe  does,  the  world's  moye- 
ment  along  every  line.  Ko  sphere  of  thought  or  action  is  left  untouched,  but  the 
reader  is  kept  informed  on  all  subjects  that  move  the  mind  or  stir  the  ima^inft- 
tion. 

It  reproduces  the  latest  utterances  of  the  highest  British  and  Cootioeotal  authori- 
ties, Preoch,  Qerman,  Siwnlsh,  Itallao,  Rassian,  etc.,  upon  questions  of  international 
politics,  and  the  freshest  contributions  in  every  field  of  literature,  Science,  laves- 
tifatioo,  Travel,  Discovery,  History,  Art  and  Biof raphy;  and  prints  in  every  number 
Short  and  Serial  Stories  of  high  excellence. 

A  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM  OF  CONTEMPORARY  UTERATURE  AND  THOUGHT, 

FORMING  FOUR  LARGE  VOLUMES  annually,  aggregating  about  3500  double- 
column,  octavo  pages.  It  alone,  among  current  magazines,  has  the  space  to 
present  with  Completeness  and  Freshness  all  that  is  of  immediate  hiterest, 
or  of  solid,  permanent  value  in  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

PRACTICAL  AND  POPULAR,  it  appeals  toall  alert  and  intelligent  readers. 

"A8  The  Living  Age  grows  older,  It  certainly  grows  fresher,  brighter,  more  youthful  and 
versatile  and  more  valaable.  It  has  no  superior  In  the  field  of  literature,  and  we  know 
•f  no  other  publication  that  approaches  anywhere  near  it,"— Christian  Work,  New  York. 

OBSERVE  I  ^^^  Livlog  Age  is  a  Weekly  Magazine  giving  Three  and  a  Hall  Thousand  double. 
ly      t^     QoiumQ  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes;  refwa- 
seuUng  a  mass  of  matter  Uoeqaalled  lo  Quality  aod  Quantity  by  any  other  publication  In  the  coontrj. 

Published  Weekly  at  86.00  a  year,  postpaid.    Sample  Copy  10c. 


Free  tor  the  Remainder  of  the  Year. 
To  all  New  Subscribers  for  year  1890,  remit- 
ting  before  Jan.  1st,  the  weekly  numbers  of 
1898,  Urued  after  receipt  of  their  eubecr^tione 
will  be  sent  Free. 


Choicest  Literature  at  Club  Prkss. 

For  $9.00  Thb  Livnro  Aqb  and  any  t^joo 
monthly  Magazine,  (or  ffarper'e  Weekly  or 
^oxar),  sent  for  a  year:  or  for  $8.00  Ths  Liv- 
IKO  AOB  and  any  $3.00  Magazine. 


THE  LIVING  AQE  CO.,  P.  o.  box  5206,  boston,  mass. 


Indisputable        Economy  and  Cleanliness 

Absolute  ,,        ... 

—z r   .  effected  by  the 

Convincing  ^ 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books," 

through  the 

Increased  Length  ot  Life 
AND  Extra  Durability  of  the 


text  books! 

60  of  the  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  over  5000 

population  have  adopted  this  System. 

DoDof  transfer  Soikd  Books  from  One  plipil  to  flpotber, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  the 
scholars.) 

3,000,000  fioMen  Book  Vmx%  in  u$e  in  tbe  (I.  $.  last  year ! 

This  System  Hore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer  I 


Write  for  Samples  Free.       Holden   Pat.   BOOk  COVef  CO., 

V.  o.  BOX  643-M.  Sprlxigfleld,  Mass. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics. 

IN   TAVO    BOOKS. 

The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic 


By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.»  Ph.  D., 

Formerly  Principal  of  MiUentnUe  State  Normal  School,  ncm 
Superintendent  qf  Philadelphia  Sdioele. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody* 
principles  which  ha\'e  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popdi 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  ingradD? 
they  are  d^refully  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  To  the  making  o 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Norm 
School  Principal,  Suj)erintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  memlx 
of  the  *' Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  boA 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Biooks's  Arithmetic 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmeti 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphl^ 


to  P<iiii$yKMdiia  t<aclKr$>  »-^ 


Liberty  Bell  Leaflets^  [pneeseentseaeh.} 

ttnOitlsm  nA  Reyriits  or  OrifiiMl  Diilerical  Doonmii. 

Edited  by  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
JOSEPH  S.  WALTON,  Ph.  D. 

Invalnabie  Atda  fo  T^achei^  and  Stndenf  of  Untted  Sfteg  Hteeory. 

No.  I.  Inducements  and  Charter  from  States- General  of  Holland  to  Settlers 
on  the  Hudson. 

No.  2.     The  West  Jersey  Constitution  of  1677. 

No.  J.  Penn*s  Frame  of  Government  of  1682,  and  Privileges  and  Conces- 
sions of  1701. 

No.  4.     Charter  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

No.  5.     Gabriel  Thomai  Description  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey. 

No.  6.  The  Letters  of  a  Farmer^  or  John  Dickinson* s  Arguments  against 
English  Taxation. 

No.  7.  Conrad  Weiser's  Notes  on  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Delaware  Indians  j  prepared  for  Christoph  Saur  and  pub- 
lishedfrom  174.6^174.^. 

No.  8.     William  Penn*s  Letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  i68j. 

Other  numbers  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing, 


COMPLETE  IN  SIX  BOOKS. 

THIS  series  of  Vertical  Writing  is  called  ** Standard"  because  it  embodies 
ideas  which  are  likely  to  give  it  permanency.  Its  character  is  strictly 
Educational,  not  fanciful  and  passing.  It  is  the  newest  system  of  Ver- 
tical Writing  submitted  to  educators.  It  aims  at  correct  principles  and  profits 
by  the  good  points  and  the  errors  of  its  more  hastily  prepared  predecessors. 
Legibility,  Rapidity,  Beauty  and  Ease  of  Movement  are  the  desirable  features 
of  any  handwriting,  and  these  qualities  are  evident  in  the  "Standard ''system. 
It  is  writing  and  not  penned  print,  it  is  Vertical  and  not  slant  writing  made 
upright,  it  is  a  system  and  therefore  works  toward  logical  results  and  is 
easily  teachable. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY. 

PUBI^ISHBRS, 

614  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Indisputable        Economy  and  Cleanliness 
Absolute  ^^        ... 

—z, r   .  effected  bv  the 

Convincing  

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Bools," 

^- — — — -^ — ^     through  the 

Increased  Length  oi  Life 
AND  Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 
60[ofjtie  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  over  SOW 
population  liave  adopted  ttiis  System. 

Do  not  transfer  Soiled  Books  from  One  plipil  to  flnotber, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  dx 
scholars.) 

3,000,000  fioMen  Book  €oper$  in  use  in  tbe  il*  $*  last  year! 


This  System  /Tore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Ta^qMiyer 


Write  for  Samples  Free.       Holden   Pat.   BOOk  COVCF  CO. 

P.  o.  Box  643-M.  Springfield,  XtiXass. 


Co  PcnnsyNMa  iMm. 


Liberty    Bell    Leaflets^  [Priee  S  eerUs  each.^ 

CransUitiONS  and  RepriNli  or  OtlgiMl  DUtorical  DocNineiiti. 

Edited  by  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D, 
JOSEPH  S.  WALTON,  Ph.  D. 

Invaluable  Aids  to  T^achera  and  Stqdentw  of  United  Stateg  History, 

No,  7.  Inducements  and  Charter  from  States-General  of  Holland  to  Settlers 
on  the  Hudson. 

No.  2.     The  West  Jersey  Constitution  of  1677, 

No.  J.  Penris  Frame  of  Government  of  1682,  and  Privileges  and  Conces- 
sions of  1 701. 

No.  4.     Charter  of  the  Protnnce  of  Pennsylvania. 

No.  s.     Gabriel  Thomas*  Description  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey. 

No.  6.  .  The  Letters  of  a  Farmer^  or  John  Dickinson' s  Arguments  against 
English  Taxation. 

No.  7.  Conrad  Weise/s  Notes  on  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Iroqucis 
and  Delaware  Indians,  prepared  for  Christoph  Saur  and  pub- 
lished from  1746- i74g. 

No.  8.     William  Penn's  Letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  1683. 

Other  numbers  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing, 

COMPLETE  IN  SIX  BOOKS. 

THIS  series  of  Vertical  Writing  is  called  "Standard*'  because  it  embodies 
ideas  which  are  likely  to  give  it  permanency.  Its  character  is  strictly 
Educational,  not  fanciful  and  passing.  It  is  the  newest  system  of  Ver- 
tical Writing  submitted  to  educators.  It  aims  at  correct  principles  and  profits 
by  the  good  points  and  the  errors  of  its  more  hastily  prepared  predecessors. 
Legibility,  Rapidity,  Beauty  and  Ease  of  Movement  are  the  desirable  features 
of  any  handwriting,  and  these  qualities  are  evident  in  the  "Standard**  system. 
It  is  writing  and  not  penned  print,  it  is  Vertical  and  not  slant  writing  made 
upright.  It  is  a  system  and  therefore  works  toward  logical  results  and  is 
easily  teachable. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

PUBI^ISHSRS, 

614  ARCH   STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


REMEMBERI 


WEEK  IN  AND  WEEK  OUT 


VStJLT 
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IN  going  to  the 
LOS  ANGELES 

N.  E.  A. 
You 

SHOULD  INSIST 
upon  your  tickets  read- 
ing over  the 

SHASTA 

NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

route 

ONE  WAY. 
Then  you  can  see 
Mounts  SHASTA,  HOOD 
and  RAINIER,  PU6ET 
SOinfD  and  the  fine 
cities  of  the  coast. 


LIBERH  CAP.  YELLOWSTONE  PARIL 


THE 

TELLOWSTOHK 

PARK 

must    be    included    in 

your 

N.  E.  A. 

ITINERARY 

for  1899. 
Don't  miss  the  chana 
to  see  WONDERLAND. 
Rates  are  very  low. 
Use  the 
SHASTA 

NORTHERlf 

PACIFIC 
route  ONEWAY  and  see 
such  scenery  as  one 
dreams  about. 


0  i9nd  8IX  OEMT8  to  OhoM.  8.  F-,  8t.  Paul,  Minn,,  for  WOKBJBBLjLNn  '98. 

0       For  rates,  infonnadon,  etc..  call  on  or  write  to  J.  H.  ROffSri  Jr.,  D.  P.  A.*  47  SO.  Third  St.,  Plllladalpkla; 

I^E.  0.  SoUoan.  D.  P.  k.,  11  IS  Oarneffle  Balldlnff,  PiUibarff. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CONSIDERED  WITH  SOME  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  ORIGINS 

BY 


JOHN  FISKE,  Lltt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

With  questions  on  the  text  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the   EngU 
High  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Mr.  Fiske. 
Crown  8vo,  390  pages,  $1.00,  net. 

An  Inquiry  Relating  to  Training  for  Citzenship  in  the  Public  Schools^ 
made  by  Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  of  Chi- 
cago (see  School  Review  for  October,  1898,  p.  579),  shows  that  in  the 
37  Secondary  Schools,  located  in  12  States,  which  sent  in  reports,  Fiske's 
Civil  Government  is  used  33^^  per  cent,  more  widely  than  any  other 
book.     One  of  the  reports  reads : — 

*<Fiske*8  book  is  followed  quite  carefully;  the  suggestiye  qneslions  are  largely  used« 
Considerable  topical  work  is  done,  and  each  pupil  luis  at  least  one  subject  for  indiyidoal 
research." 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  supplies  an  irreproachable  text  by  a  great  scholar,  Suggestiii 
Questions  by  a  great  teacher,  and  Biographical  Notes  invaluable  for  individual  research. 

Descriptive  circulars^  with  sample  pages  and  commendations  from  teachers  who  have  stf 
the  booky  will  be  sent  on  application. 

4  Park  Street,  Bottoi,' 

11  €a$t  i7tb  Street,  new  Vort* 

37$-3tt  Vataib  Tloemie,  eMcm. 


i)ondMon,  mmnit  $  €0. 
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'^    THESE 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


I 


Show  faintly  what  the  teacher  who  uses  the 

SHASTA 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC 

ROUTE 

t^fte  way  in  going  to  the 

ir.  E,  A_ 

at  Los  Angeles  may  see. 

The   upper  one   represents  a  common  product  of  EROSION    along  that     s 

route  ;  the  lower  one  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  | 

GRAND  CANYON  I 

OFTHK  I 

YELLOWSTONE  | 

in  Yellowstone  Park,  = 

Don't  miss  usin$;  this  route.  | 

^'       89nd  Chas.  S.  f«*,  SiM  CFftTS  /of  WON  DERLAN  D  '88  i 

an  illn-^trfliijcl  brjt>k  on  tbti  >oiihw(wL  > 

For  nttee  etc.;  addr^PK  | 

J.  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  47  So.  ThVrd  St  ,  Philadelphia ; 

E.  C.  Bdioea,  111«  Carnrgle  BulMing,  Flttsburi:, 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii*iitiiiiiiiiiiiiijfi  •iiiiiiiiitiiiifiifriiiiiip 

Two  Famous  School  Libraries. 


Riverside  School  Library, 

Fifty  VoluineSi  half-leather,  for  $24.90,  net.  A  Series  of  Books  of  Permanent  Value, 
carefully  chosen,  thoroughly  edited,  clearly  printed,  and  durably  bound  in  half  leather. 
Prepared  with  special  regard  for  American  Schools,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Illu- 
strations.    The  volumes  separately,  50,  60,  and  70  cents,  n^t,  (.ostpaid. 

*'  We  have  the  entire  set  of  the  Riverside  School  Library,  and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  .  .  .  Since 
he  issue  of  the  first  volume,  an  order  has  seldom  left  the  library  which  did  not  include  some  titles  from  this 
let."— F.  M.  Crunden,  Librarian  of  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.' 

Modern  Classics. 

rhirty-foTur  VoliuneB,  cloth,  averaging  312  pages,  for  $11.66,  net.  Cost  of 
delivery  by  mail,  I1.50.  The  set  weighs  20  pounds.  Any  book  will  be  sent  separately, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

A  library  of  34  volumes,  containing  many  of  the  best  complete  Stories,  Essays,  Sketches, 
ind  Poems  in  modem  literature,  including  selections  from  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
England  and  America,  and  translations  of  masterpieces  by  Continental  writers. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  says:  *<  It  is  an  unrivalled  list  of  excellent 
forks." 

Descriptive  eirculars^  with  takU  cf  contents  of  each  volume  of  The  Riverside  School  Library  and  Modem 
Classics  f  well  be  sent  on  application. 


\m^\ii%  wm  $f  €0 


4  Park  $trm,  Boitoi, 
11  €a$t  17A  Street,  Hew  Vorlc, 
^t   }7$-3M  Wataib  Jlveme,  CMcago. 


Indisputable        Economy  and  Cleanliness 

Absolute  ,,        ... 

— ;; r    .  effected  by  the 

Convincing ^ 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books," 

through  the 

Increased  Length  of  Liie 


AND  Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 
60  of  the  63  places  in  Pennsylvama  aver  5W 


population  liave  adopted  this  System. 

Donof  transfer  Soiled  Books  from  One  piipil  to  flnotber, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  tb« 
scholars.) 

3,000,000  l)oiaen  Book  Covers  in  m  in  tbe  il*  $.  last  yean 

This  System  flore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer! 


Write  for  Samples  Free.    Holden  Pat.  BooR  Covcr  Co. 

F.  o.  Box  648-M.  Sppingfleld,  Mass. 
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WEBSTER'S 

,  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 


Hoo«  D,  J,  Brcweft  Justice  of  U,  S.  Sfixpreme  Court,  layi  i 

"  I  commciit]  It  to  all  aa  tho  one  great  stAtidard  authority/* 

It  exjcels 


n  tbo  ouso  with   wMoh  tbe  eyo  flnde  the  word 
sought :  in  accuracy  of  deftnitloo  ;  In  otTectlvo  metho<l5  of  la- 
dicjitlDur   pronunciation ;   in  terse    and  oomprohenFiTo  state- 
ments of  fiKsta  and  in  practical  use  as  a  working'  dlctJoDary. 
Sp€4-iTnen  pOQc^  ctc^  Mnt  on  applicatU/ih, 

^^S.  &  C  MERRIAM  GO*,  Publishers,  SpringfieU»  Mas.,  U.  S.  A* 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 


POOKET  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  handy  form,  rbasonablb  price. 

CoBforming  to  the  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English.  Each  Volume,  25  cents. 


B.  A.  Heydrick, 
St.  Normal  School, 
Milleraville,  Pa. 


"  I  know  of  no  edition  that  can  compare  with  ;^oun  in  attractiveness  and  cheapness.  So  br  as 
I  have  examined  it,  the  editor's  worlc  has  been  judiciously  performed.  But  well-edited  texts  are 
easy  to  find :  You  have  done  something  new  in  giving  us  a  beautiful  book,  one  that  will  teach 
pupils  to  love  and  care  for  books.'  * 

NOW  READY. 


Aacaulais'0  Been  oti  Atltoti. 

By  C.  W.  Frbnch,  Principal  of  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago,  111. 

Aacaulais'B  JBeeaii  on  BdM0Oti. 

By  C.  W.  French,  Principal  of  Hyde  Pailc  High  School, 
Chicago.  111. 

pope'0  f  Uad. 

By  Albsrt  Smyth,  Head  Professor  of  English,  Central 
Kiel  "  *     *   ~ 


Ligh  School,  Philadelphia. 


^be  ptitice00* 

By  W.  Farrand,  Associate  Master,  Newark  Academy, 
N.J. 

Aacbetb* 

B]r  C.  W.  French,  Principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
bchool  Chicago.  111. 

Bticient  Aatinet* 

By  T.  F.  Huntington,  Instructor  in  English,  South  Side 
High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


J6ut0pean  f)fdtOt1?*  CoUeges  and  Academies. 

By  GEORGE  BURTON  ADAMS, 

Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University. 
8to.    Half  Leather.    Price,  $1.40 


l>f0toin?  ot  Greece, 

FOR  HiaH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

By  GEORGE  WILLIS  BOTSFORD,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  Harvard 
University.  8vo.    Half  Leather.    Price,  $x.io 

McLELLAN  AND   AMES'  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

STAND  FOR  A  NEEDED  REFORM  IN  TEACHING  THE  SUBJECT. 

Public  Scbool  Brltbmettc*  primati?  public  Scbool  Bcitbmetic* 

Buckram,    xamo.    Price,  60  cents.  Cloth,    xamo.    Price,  35  cents. 

Aental  Britbmetic*  ^cacbet0'  JEbitton  of  primati^  Btitbmetic* 

xamo.    Cloth.    Price,  35  cents.  Buckram.    Price,  50  cents. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
Homeopatliic  Medical  College  in  the  Woxld. 
The  40th  Annual  season  opens  September  xa,  1899.    The 
College  curriculum  embraces  the  following  features : 
X.  A  Four  Years'  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 
a.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruction  by  the  Col- 
lege staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  and 
every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  Year  ending  April  x,  1898,  there  were  treated 
in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff,  29,973  cases. 

5.  Actual  Labratory  Instruction  in  Thoroughly  Equipped 


SENT  FBKE 


Laboratories. 

For  announcements  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clintque,  address 
the  registrar. 

JOSBPH  P*  COBB.  M*  D., 
C.  H.  VII«AS.  M.  D.,  oeati, 
98XX-IJ  Cottage  Orove  Ave.,  Clilcairo. 
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OITR  BOOK  OF  144  FAOXS 

Of  positions  filled  by  us.    It  will  interest  you. 

I        Hundreds  of  testimonials  like  the  following  : 
I       *'  Two  months  after  registering  in  your  Agency  I  obtained  a 
I    very  desirable  position  in  the  Harrisburg  (ra.)  High  School. 
I  shall  always  recommend  the  Association  as  the  most  efficient 
and  reliable.*'    Anka  M.  Kibffbr,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

"  I  believe  vours  to  be  the  most  wide-awake  Agency  in  the 
field,  always  keenly  alive  to  the  interest  of  its  patrons.  Every 
energetic  and  progressive  teacher  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to 
be  registered  with  you."  J.  Y.  McKinnky,  Supt.  Schools, 
Beaver  Falls,*Pa. 

Vacancies  for  vear  beginning  in  September  are  now  coming 
in — many  each  day. 

Write  at  once  for  circulars.    Address 

Ceacbers  Co-operative  Jluoclation, 

103  Auditorium  Building. 
Orrllle  Brewer.  Manager,  CHICAao,  ILLS. 
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Co  PeH«$yfmfiia  CeaclKf $♦  ^-^ 


Liberty  Bell  Leaflets^  [Ptiee5crentseach.j 

CrMKlatioNS  mi  Rq^its  «r  OritfMl  filiitorial  loanMrtf. 

Edited  by  A4ARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
JOSEPH  S.  WALTON,  PIr,  D.  • 

In^ataahte  Aid9_f<f  Ht^mdiierm  and  StttdentB  of  Tatted  StmtcB  Htgfory. 

No.  /^    Inducement  and  Charter  from  State^General  of  Holland  to  ScUlcrs 
on  tlie  Hudson. 

No.  2.     The  Weit  Jer^ejf  Constitution  of  1677. 

No.  J.    Penn*s  Frame  of  Government  of  1682,  and  Privileges  and  Conces- 
sions of  S  jot. 

No.  4.4     Charter  of  the  Province  cff  Pennsylvania. 

No,  5.     Gabriel  Thomai  Description  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey. 

No.  6.     T/ie  Letters  of  a  Farmer r  or  John  Dickinson's  Arguments  against 
English  Taxation. 
'\     No.  y.    Conrad  IVeiset^s  Notes  on  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  froqum 
and  Delaware  Indians,  prepared  for  Christoph  Saur  and  puk^ 
lishedfrom  1746- 1749. 

No.  3.     William  Ptnn's  Letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders^  168 j. 

Other  numbers  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing, 


eOMPLBTe  IN  31X  BOOKS. 

THIS  series  of  Vertical  Writing  is  called  ''Standard^'  because  it  embodies 
ideas  which  are  likely  to  give  it  permanency.  Its  character  is  strictly 
Educational^  not  fanciful  and  passing.  It  is  the  newest  system  of  Ver- 
tical Writing  submitted  to  educators.  It  aims  at  correct  principles  ar>d  profit^ 
by  the  good  points  and  the  errors  of  its  more  hastily  prepared  predecessors. 
Legibility,  Rapidity,  Beauty  and  Ease  of  Movement  arc  the  desirable  feature? 
of  any  handwriting,  and  these  qualities  are  evident  in  the  **  Standard*'  system. 
It  is  writing^and  not  penned  print,  it  is  Vertical  and  not  slant  writing  made 
Upright,  it  is  a  system  and  therefore  works  toward  logical  results  and  is 
easily  teachable. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

PUBt^iaMERS, 

614  ARCH   STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Riverside  Literature  Series 


Over  loo  numbers  already  published,  containing  masterpieces  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Authors  of 
America  and  Great  Briuin.    With  Introductions,  Biographical  Sketches,  Notes  and  Portraits. 

Adapted  far  use  in  all  grades  oj   Primary ,  Grammar  and  High  Schools  ^  and  for 

School  Libraries 

Regular  Single  Numbers,  Paper,  15  Cents,  net. 
RECENT  I5SUES. 


124.  Aldrich'8  Baby  BeU,  The  Little  Violin- 

ist, etc. 

125.  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite.    Edited 

by  Authur  Gilman.'*^ 

126.  The  King  of  the  Gulden  River,  by  John 

Ruskin  ;  and  Other  Wonder  Stories.* 

127.  Keats's  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  and  Other 

Poems. 

128.  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  Other 

Poems. 

129.  Plato's  The  Judgment  of  Socrates:  be- 

ing The  Apology,  Orito,  and  the  closing 
scene  of  PhsBdo  Translated  by  Paul  E. 
More. 

P  The  Hiawatha  Primer.    {Special  Number,)    Based  on  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  and  designed 
for  use  as  the  child's  first  book  in  reading.    By  Florsnce  Holbrook.    Cloth  only,  40  cents. 
*  Also  louid  in  1  urn,  25  cents. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  giving  the  Table  0/  Contents  of  Each  Number  of  the  Series  sent  on 

Application. 


130.  Emerson's  The  Superlative,  and  Other 

Easays. 

131.  Emerson's  Nature  and  Oompensation. 

With  an  introduction  by  Edward  W.  Emerson. 
—  Carl  Schurz's  Abraham 'Lincoln.    With 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Carl  Schurz. 

Arnold's  Schrab  and  Bustum,  and  Other 

Poems.     Edited  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

Chaucer's  Prologae,  The  Knight's  Tale, 

and  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale.    Edited  by 

Frank  T.  Mather,  Jr. 


l^Hgbton,  mifflin  $  €d 


4  Park  Street,  Boitoa, 
II  €ast  i7tb  Street,  new  Vork, 
^^   37S-3M  Oabaib  Jloeiitte,  Chicago. 


Summer  Session 

—  OF  — 

Cornell  University. 


July  6  to  Axjoust  16,  1899. 


Sixty-three  courses  in  nineteen  different  depart- 
ments are  offered. 

Among  the  faculty  of  the  Summer  Session  are 
sixteen  Professors  and  four  Assistant  Professors. 

The  work  is  adapted  to  Teachers  of  Public  and 
Private  Schools,  especially  Secondary  Schools, 
and  to  Professors  and  Instructors  of  Colleges. 

University  credit  is  given  to  matriculated  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $25. 

For  circular  and  for  book  of  Cornell  and  Ithaca 
views,  address 

THE  RSaiSTBAR, 

Cornell  University, 

K^  IXHACA,  K.  Y. 
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DON'T 

HK     FAIL 

To  Arrange  to  Use  the 

NORTHERN 

PACIFIC- 
SHASTA 

ROUTE 

ONE  WAY,  in  attending  the 

N.  E.  A 

At  LOS  ANQBLES  next  July 


WONDERLAND  '99 
will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

Send  six  cents  for  it  and  post  yourself. 

CHAS.  8.  PEE,  Gen.  Paia.  Agent 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

For  rate,  ftc,  address  I.  M.  BOOTLB, 

47  8.  3d  8t.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Indisputable        Economy  and  Cleanliness 

Absolute 

— ;; r    .  effected  by  the 

Convincing  ^ 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Booiis," 

through  the 

Increased  Length  ot  Life 
AND  Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 

60  of  the  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  over  50(H 

population  have  adopted  this  System. 

Do  not  transfer  Soiled  Books  from  One  piipil  to  flnotber. 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  the 
scholars.) 

3,000,000  RoMen  Book  Covers  in  use  in  ibe  il«  1  last  yean 

This  System  Hore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer! 

Write  for  Samples  Free.        HoldCn    Pat.    BOOk  COVer  CO., 

P.  o.  Box  643-M.  Sprixigfleld,  Mass. 
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Three  Forms  of 
School  Souvenirs 


■H' 


AboTC  il1i»tralion|(ive  you  a  vague  idea  as  to  general  appearance  of  latest  styles  and  best  forms  of  cur  Schcol  Souvenirs. 

Cabinet  PIctare  Form  is  the  form  you  should  use  when  you  wish  }  our  photcgraph  on  them  as  it  fits  the  album  and  is 
alwav»  pre«ierved  by  the  scholars.     Price  :  lo  Souvenirs,  90c :  exira  one*  3J4C  each. 

Booklet  Form,  which  contains  in  addition  to  names  of  teacher,  r.fliccrs,  scholars,  etc.,  several  little  pictures  of  school  life 
and  a  gtrai  m;«ny  moitces.    Price  :  10  Souvenirs.  75c:  exira  ones,  3c  each. 

Round  Corner  Form,  comisting  of  two  or  more  cards  united  with  Silk  Cord.   Price :  10  Souvenirs,  6cc ;  extra  ores  ac  each. 

Samples.  We  ci>r.not  s«  nd  ^an-pUs  free,  as  our  Souvenirs  are  too  expensive,  being  produced  fiom  the  best  of  material  and 
executed  by  good  artists  and  workmen.    Full  description  will  be  mailed  iree,  and  samples  at  ac  each. 


9-tr       Box  28. 


G:  Bixler  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


ilnipcrsiiy  of  micMgam 

Summer  School,  June  28-Augu8t  10. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  Academic  studies,  in 
Law,  and  in  Engineetirg. 

For  information  and  circulars  address 

IO-3  JOHN  0.  REEDy  Ann  Arbor,  Hiehlfin. 

Blank  Ora^r  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

Order  Book  In  Stock  t  All  Blanks  l«en 

Open.   Book  Con  talnlnflrXkree 

IInn€lre«l  Orders,  •s.ock 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  conTenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
aix>n  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  reqnest — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
Borated  so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
bached,  at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

with  Name  of  DUtrict  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  In^ 
luding  Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  s^le, 
kx>k  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders.  $3.00. 

We  have  al^  been  printingSpecinl  Order  Books  for  Over- 
eers  of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
hips  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  fonn  as 
boTe,  w^th  changes  desired.    Address 

J*  P.  lleOatluy.  Laaoaitar.  Pa. 
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HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
The  Lareest  and  Best  Equipped 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  the  Woild. 
The  40ih  Annual  yearou  opens  September  xa,  1899.    '^^^ 
college  curririilum  cn^braccs  ihr  follcwing  features: 
I.  A  Four  Yeais*  Graded  Collrg<ate  Coiirsie. 
9.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruction  by  the  Col- 
lege siaflT. 

3.  Fourteen  Gereral  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  and 
every  week  of  the  reason. 

4.  Drrirg  the  Yrar  ending  April  i,  1898,  there  were  treated 
in  the  Hospital  ard  Dispensary  by  our  own  staflT.  *9,973  cases. 

5.  Actual   Labratory   Instruction  in  Thoroughly  Equipped 
Laboratories. 

For  ar^nouncements  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clinique,  address 
the  registrar. 

J08BI*II  P.  rODB.  91.  D  , 
C    H.  VII«Atl.  HI.  I>.,  Uvaii, 

2811-XJ  Cottage  Orove  Ave.,  ciilcairo. 
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New  York  University 

SUMMER   COURSES. 
Fifth  Year.  July  lO-August  18. 

A  delightlul  suburban  locality  in  New  York  City. 
For  Announcement  addre>s 

MAFSHAZ^Zi  S.  BROW2T, 
10-3  XTnlversity  Heights,  Nm'w  Tork  City. 

BUCKEYE  KLl  FOUNDRY  "ti^.'* 

TIIK  E.  W.  VAKDrKEM  CO..  Unriunli.  O.,  I.H.A. 
Bells  made  of  Pore  Copper  and  Tin  onlj. 

Makers  of  the  Largest  Bell  in  Amarirn. 


to  PeHii$ylwiiia  CeaclKa 


Liberty  Bell  Leaflets,  [Pnee  s  cents  ««?*.] 

CraMlatiONS  a«d  RepriMs  «r  Origiial  historical  DooMeMt . 

Edited  by  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 
JOSEPH  S.  WALTON,  Ph.  D. 

Inralnable  Aida  fo  Twachem  and  Stndentg  of  United  Statea  HIatory, 

No.  I.  Inducements  and  Charter  from  States- General  of  Holland  to  Setdm 
on  the  Hudson. 

No,  2,     The  West  Jersey  Constitution  of  1677. 

No,  J.  Penris  Frame  of  Government  of  1682^  and  Privileges  and  Conces- 
sions of  lyoi. 

No,  4.     Charter  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 

No.  5.     Gabriel  Thomas^  Description  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  yersej. 

No,  6,  The  Letters  of  a  Farmer ^  or  John  Dickinson's  ArgtimefUs  agmA 
English  Taxation. 

No.  7.  Conrad  Weiser's  Notes  on  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Irwpuis 
and  Delaware  Indians,  prepared  for  Christoph  Saur  andpJ^ 
lishedfrom  iy4.6''iy4.g. 

No,  8,     William  Penris  Letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders^  1683^ 

Other  numbers  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing, 

COMPLETE  IN  SIX  BOOKS. 

THIS  series  of  Vertical  Writing  is  called  "Standard"  because  it  embocfie 
ideas  which  are  likely  to  give  it  permanency.  Its  character  is  stricL'y 
Educational,  not  fanciful  and  passing.  It  is  the  newest  system  of  Ver- 
tical Writing  submitted  to  educators.  It  aims  at  correct  principles  and  profits 
by  the  good  points  and  the  errors  of  its  more  hastily  prepared  predecessors. 
Legibility,  Rapidity,  Beauty  and  Ease  of  Movement  are  the  desirable  features 
of  any  handwriting,  and  these  qualities  are  evident  in  the  "Standard ''system. 
It  is  writing  and  not  penned  print,  it  is  Vertical  and  not  slant  writing  made 


upright.     It  is  a  system  and  therefore  works  toward  logical  results  and  is 
easily  teachable. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY. 

PUBLISHERS, 

614  ARCH   STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


J 


IN  CHOOSING  TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON, 

Superintendents  and  School  Boards 


will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 


(ohn  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States 
for  Schools. 

Cr.  8to,  1 1. 00,  mi. 

lohn   Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the 
.United  States. 

Cr.  8vo,  li.oo,  net, 

tiverside  Literature  Series. 

Over  150  numbers,  containing  the  best  literature 
written  in  the  English  language.  Paper,  15  to 
50  cents,  nei ;  cloth,  25  to  60  cents,  net.  In 
this  Series  are  included  the 

liverside  Song  Book. 

Paper,  30  cents,  net;  boards,  40  cents,  net ;  the 

tiverside  Primer  and  Reader. 

Paper,  25  cents,  net;  cloth,  30  cents,  net ;  and  the 

liawatha  Primer. 

Qoth  only,  40  cents,  net. 


i  Masterpieces  of  American  Literature. 

Cr.  8vo,  ^i.oo,  net. 

masterpieces  of  British  Literature. 

Cr.  Svo,  $1.00,  if^/. 

Riverside  School  Library. 

50  volumes,  bound  in  half  leather  at  50,  60,  and 
70  cents,  net. 

Modern  Classics. 

34  vols,  cloth,  40  cents,  net. 

Rolfe's  Students'  Series. 

1 1  volumes.  Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfb.  Each, 
75  cents ;  to  teachers  for  examination,  53  cents,  net, 

Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Liter- 
ature. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition.     30  cents,  net. 

Colburn's  First  Lessons:  Z&tallectnal  Arith- 
metic Based  en  the  ZadnctiTe  ICethod. 

A  classic  mental  Arithmetic.     35  cents,  net. 


Descripiive  circttlars  of  the  book*  % 
^i  f  


r  mentioned  above  and  of  many  others 
suitable  for  use  in  all  grades  of  schools ^  will  ,be  sent  on  application. 


l)ougl)ton,  mifflin  $  €0 


4  Park  street,  Bonon, 
II  €ast  i7fb  Street,  new  Vork, 
^y   37S-3a$  OaDaib  Jlveaae,  CbicagQ. 


Summer  Session 

—  OF  — 

Cornell  University. 


Jui^Y  &  TO  AuousT  le,  18QO. 


Sixty-three  courses  in  nineteen  different  depart- 
ents  are  offered. 

Among  the  faculty  of  the  Summer  Session  are 
cteen  Professors  and  four  Assistant  Professors. 
The  work  Is  adapted  to  Teachers  of  Public  and 
ivate  Schools,  especially  Secondary  Schools, 
d  to  Professors  and  Instructors  of  Colleges. 
University  credit  is  given  to  matriculated  under- 
aduate  and  graduate  students. 
The  tuition  fee  is  $25. 

=or  circular  and  for  book  of  Cornell  and  Ithaca 
ws,  address 

TBE  RSaiSTRARp 

Oomell  University, 

ITHACA,  V.  v. 

1 


Indisputable        Economy  and  Cleanlinesj 

Absolute  ^.        , .       -  I 

—p, r   .  effected  by  the 

Convincing  ^ 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books,' 

through  the 

Increased  Length  ot  Lilt 
AND   Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 
60  of  the  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  aver5<< 
population  have  adopted  this  System.    ' 

Do  Dot  transfer  Soiled  Books  from  One  piipil  to  flpotber, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous.  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases   among  & 
scholars.) 

$,000,000  RoMen  Book  Covers  in  use  in  tbe  il.  $.  last  year! 

This  System  Hore  tlian  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer! 

Write  for  Samples  Free.       Holden   Pat.   BOOR  COVCr  G)., 

F-.  o.  Box  643-M.  Sppixigfleld,  Mass. 

2 


aVPPLBMBNTAMY  BBADINO. 


Uncle  Robert's  Geography. 

Bj  Francis  W.  Parker  and  Nellie  L.  Helm.     A  Series  of  Geographical  Readers. 
Six  volumes,  illustrated.     i2mo,  cloth. 


7rade,  First  to  Sixth  Years.  Net, 

.  Playtime  and  Seedtime $  .32 

!.  On  the  Farm .42 

!.  Uncle  Robert's  Visit .50 


Grade,  First  to  Sixth  Year.  Net, 

4.  Rivers  and  Winds in  press, 

5.  Mountain,  Plain  and  Desert  •  • 

6.  Our  Own  Continent 


Nature  Study  Readers. 


By  J.  W.  Troeger  » Five  volumes,  illustrated,  lamo. 


7rade,  Net. 

.  Harold's  First  Discoveries  •     •  •  $  .25 

.  Harold's  Rambles .40 

.  Harold's  ftuests .50 


Grade,  Net* 

4.  Harold's  Explorations Jn press, 

5.  Harold's  Discussions 


Teachers  should  see  these  books  before  making  selections  for  class  use. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 


KSW  70BS. 


B08T0V. 


OUCAOO. 


LEHIQH  UNIVERSITY, 

5outh  Bethlehem ,  Pa. 

k.  8VMMEB  SCHOOL  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  will  be 
Id  this  year  at  the  University,  beginning  July  6th. 
[bourses  iu  the  following  subjects  are  onered  : 
SliemlBtry.— Gcnetaland  Experimental;  Qualitative  and 
tantitative  Analysis  In  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
PliyslCS. — Theoretical    and    Experimental  Physics,  with 
oratory  practice  in  the  physical  and  dynamo  laboratory. 
InryyfM- — Elementary  Theory  of  land  Surveying,  with 
ictical  work  in  the  field  and  drawing-room. 
CattlOIIUttlca.— Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Calculus,  Differ- 
ial  Equations  and  Theory  of  Functions. 
There  will  also  be  given  courses  in  French  and  German  Lit- 
ture,    English  Composition  and  Literature,  History   and 
litlcal  Economy. 

These  courses  will  be  open  to  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
1  be  particularly  adapted  to  teachers  in  secondary  schoob. 
^OT  deacriptive  circular  of  these  courses,  address  The  860- 

mrj  of  Mhlgh  UnlTenlty,  Sontn  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

DLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  City 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
University  for  the  training  of  general 

3rCdCDCr0  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  super- 
intendents, and  instructors   in   normal 

^Oll^nC  schoob  and  colleges.     Open   to   both 

\i^w»awvv  ^^^       Fellowships   and   schohuships 

amounting  to  $5750  annually. 

alogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

t«         JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  Ph.  D.,  !>««». 

Uttf versify  of  IHtcMgan. 

Stunmer  Sohool,  June  28-ATignst  10. 

curses  win  be  offered  in  all  leading  Academic  studies,  in 

r^  and  in  Engineering. 

yr  information  and  circulars  address 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILUHOIS. 

Tho  LuECft  And  Best  Boaipp^d 
Homeopathic  fiedical  College  in  the  Wozld. 
The  4oih  Annual  season  opens  September  xs,  1899.    The 
college  curriculum  embraces  the  following  features : 
I.  A  Four  Yean'  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 
9.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instrucdon  by  the  Col- 
lege staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Snb-Qinlcs  each  and 
every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  Year  ending  April  x,  1898,  there  were  treated 
In  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff,  09,973  cases. 

5.  Actual  Labratory  Instruction  in  Thoroughly  Equipped 
Laboratories. 

For  announcements  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clinlque,  address 
the  registrar. 

JOSEPH  P.  COBB.  H.  D.« 
C.  Bi.  VII«AS.  H.  B.,  Dean, 
a8ii-xj  Cottage  Qroire  Ave.«  Clilcairo* 
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New  York  University 

SUMMER   COURSES. 
Fifth  Year,  July  lO-Auffust  18. 

A  delighthil  suburban  locality  in  New  York  City. 
For  Announcement  address 

MARSSAZ^  8.  BROWir, 

10-3  XTnivnrfllty  Ssii^hts,  tfmw  7ork  City. 


BUCKEYE  Bai  FOUNDRY 


IMT. 


8 


JOHN  O.  BBBD,  !■■  Arbor,  Hiehigu. 


/W  BUCK 

i^'VL  THE  B.  W.  TAMDl'ZElf  CO.,  Uaciautl,  A.,  VA.iL. 
IK-Kl  Bells  made  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  onlj. 

^        m  Makan  of  the  Largest  BeU  in  AmmiM.  ^ 


Co  Peii«$ylp<>iHa  teachers. 


-»4 


Liberty  Bell  Leaflets,  [pnee  s  cents  eaeh.^ 

CraMiafioM  a«d  ReyriMi  or  OtidiMi  historical  Docnmohs. 

Edited  by  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.  M.,  Ph. ft 
JOSEPH  S.  WALTON,  Ph.  D. 

Inralnable  Aida  to  Tocherg  and  Stndente  of  United  States  Htatory. 

No.  I,    Inducements  and  Charter  from  States- General  of  Holland  to  SeHi 

on  the  Hudson.  ^ 

No,  2,     The  West  Jersey  Constitution  of  1677. 
No.  J.    Penris  Frame  of  Government  of  1682,  and  Privileges  and  Cmu^ 

sions  of  1 701. 
No,  4.     Charter  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 

No,  5.     Gabriel  Thomas^  Description  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey , 
No,  6,     The  Letters  of  a  Farmer,  or  John  Dickinson* s  Arguments  agah 

English  Taxation. 
No.  7.     Conrad  Weiser's  Notes  on  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  IroqiA 

and  Delaware  Indians,  prepared  for  Christoph  Saur  andpk 

lishedfrom  I746''i74g. 
No,  8.     William  Penn's  Letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders^  i68j. 
Other  numbers  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing, 


COMPLETE  IN  SIX  BOOKS. 

THIS  series  of  Vertical  Writing  is  called  "Standard"  because  it  embod-je 
ideas  which  are  likely  to  give  it  permanency.  Its  character  is  striar 
Educational,  not  fanciful  and  passing.  It  is  the  newest  system  of  Ver- 
tical Writing  submitted  to  educators.  It  aims  at  correct  principles  and  profe 
by  the  good  points  and  the  errors  of  its  more  hastily  prepared  predecessors 
Legibility,  Rapidity,  Beauty  and  Ease  of  Movement  are  the  desirable  features 
of  any  handwriting,  and  these  qualities  are  evident  in  the  "  Standard  "  systetr. 
It  is  writing  and  not  penned  print,  it  is  Vertical  and  not  slant  writing  fnai3< 
upright.  It  is  a  system  and  therefore  works  toward  logical  results  and  i 
easily  teachable. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

PUBI^ISHE^RS, 

614  ARCH   STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXT  BOOKS. 


JUST  PVBLISHBD. 


A  History  of  the  American  Nation. 

By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 

Professor  oi  American  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
12mo,  cloth.    S1.40. 

The  purpose  of  the  History  of  the  American  Nation  is  to  trace  the  main  outlines  in  the 
history  of  the  American  people,  and  to  show  how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are  to-day. 
The  foundation  of  English  colonies,  the  long  struggle  between  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  for  dominion  in  the  New  World,  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  the  English  colonial 
system,  the  establishment  of  English  ideas,  the  steady  growth  of  the  colonists  in  industrial 
strength  and  in  political  capacity — these  form  the  main  themes  of  the  colonial  period. 
The  fects  of  the  Revolutionary  period  are  treated  at  sufficient  length  to  show  the  funda- 
mental principles  for  which  the  colonies  stood,  and  for  which  they  were  willing  to  wage  war 
against  the  mother  country,  principles  which  formed  the  basis  of  American  political  ideals. 

The  book  has  an  abundance  of  illustrative  material.  The  pictures  are  of  real  historical 
value,  and  the  maps  have  been  carefully  prepared.  The  latter  include  many  ^-simile 
reproductions  of  old  maps,  which  represent  the  contemporary  nature  of  geography. 

The  text-book  is  accompanied  by  a  teachers'  guide,  which  contains  suggestions  to 
teachers,  plentiful  references  to  material,  and  some  topics  and  questions  to  be  used  in  the 
conduct  of  the  work. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

'      KlWTOBg.  B08T0». OHIOAflO. 

NO>?V  READY 


MONTGOMERY'S 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Edition  of  1899,  including  the  Spanish  War 

Cloth.    4oa-f-lxxzii  pages.     Fully  Illustrated. 
For  Introduction,  $z.oo. 


Mr.  Montgomery's  well-known  American  History,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  unequalled  in  scholarship,  in  true  historic  insight  and  temper,  in  interest  and'  class-room 
ivailibility,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  fully  up  to  date. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 
Correspondence   cordially  invited. 


QINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago,  Atlanta. 

Philadelphia  Office,  1220  Aroh  Street, 


Instruction  for  Teachers. 

Teaching  by  Correspomdmce  in  English,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Science,  and  Languages. 
Study  at  Home  nnder  HarvaiS  graduates. 
For  particulars  address, 

AUSTIN  PHBLP8,  DBAN, 
i«-a  Cambrtdce,  Mass. 

TR  A  nnVP  6  W I  VTVn  MoreTacancl«  than  tMchen.  Teach- 
iUlIUillO  If  An  iW.  c»'Ac€ndeiofAiMrlca,Waah.,D.C. 

'BQiJip  Russia  Leatter." 

"I  have  all  the  Ei^ht  Num- 
bers of  your  Franklin  Square 
Song  Collection,  and  by  way 
of  showing  my  very  high  ap- 
preciation of  them  have  had 
them  handsomely  bound  in 
Russia  Leather,  and  use 
them  constantly." 

Extract  from  UUer  of  J.  IV.  Randall,  of RandaU6r 
Randall,  Counsellors  at  LaWy  Annapolu,  Maryland. 

Sold  Bverywhere.  Price,  so  cents;  Cloth,  |x.oo. 
Pull  contents  of  the  Several  Numbers,  with  Speci- 
men Pages  of  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,  sent  by 
Harpei  fit  Brothers,  New  York,  to  any  address. 


a  QRMT  TRIP. 

Have  you  teachen  who  have  reidly  made  up  your 
minds  to  use  the  Shaata-Nonheni  Pacific  Reute  home 
from  the  Lot  Angelei  N.  E.  A.  actually  an  idea  of  what 
a  trip  that  t«  goinsr  to  be  ?  I  am  going  to  hint  at  a  few 
thing!  in  connection  with  it.  And  I  uiaU  not  refer  to 
Yellowstone  Parle  at  all— there  is  so  much  else. 

At  San  Francisco,  for  most  of  you  will  stop  to  see 
that  wonderful  city  a  day  or  two,  you  will  be  somewhat 
fetigued  after  sight-seeing.  You  leave  that  city  In  the 
eveniM  and  after  a  most  refreshing  night's  sleep,  morn- 
ing will  find  you  alongside  the  beautiful  Sacramento 
river.  From  there  unt:l  well  over  into  Or^on  you  will 
be  filled  with  "the  thirst  of  the  human  heart  for  the 
beauty  of  God's  working."  as  Ruskin  puts  it.  The 
great  mountains  with  glorious  Shasta  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  come  and  go ;  Castle  Crags  tower  aloft  in 
silent  grandeur;  Shasta  Springs  auenches  your  thirst; 
the  Siskiyou  Ran^  and  Rogue  River  Valley  overpower 
vou.  Another  night  and  you  are  in  Portland,  over 
which  beautiful  Mu.  Mood  and  St.  Helens  watch  un- 
tiringly. Then  comes  the  Puget  Sound  country,  with 
its  beautiful  ba^'s,  great  cities,  wonderiul  forests,  giant 
mountains,  Rainier,  the  greatest  captain  of  all,  rising 
like  a  huge  chunk  of  white  marble  toward  heaven. 

What  a  historic  region  this  I  For  a  hundred  years 
the  nations  were  fighting  to  obtain  possession  of  this 
old  Oregon  country.  Exploration,  diplomacy,  emigra- 
tion, politics  were  worked  for  all  they  were  worth  to 
this  end:  at  last  the  United  Sutes  got  it.  Study  your 
geographies  and  read  your  histories  and  see  what  aland 
of  romance  and  resources  it  is. 

Grant,  Sheridan,  Crook,  and  other  great  generals 
fought  Indians  there,  in  the  early  days.  Now  the  imll- 
ways  traverne  it  and  steam  craft  ply  upon  iu  bays  and 
rivers. 

Eastward  from  the  Sound  country  lies  an  empire— 
a  big  one.  Washington,  Montana,  North  DakoU, 
Minnesota,  with  their  great  fruit  ranches,  mountains 
filled  with  gold,  fields  of  grain  and  rivers  and  lakes,  are 
also  full  of  interesting  historic  incidents.  Hennepin, 
Pike,  I^wis  and  Chirk,  Nicollet,  Schoolcraft  and  others 
have  left  their  impress  here. 

But,  send  Chas.  S.  Fee,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  N.  P.  R.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  six  cents  for  Wonderland,  '09.  and  you 
will  learn  more  about  it  than  can  be  told  here.  For 
rates,  etc.,  address  I.  M.  BORTLB,  47  8.  3d  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Unlversliy  of  micMflaM. 

Snmxner  Sohool,  Jtrne  28-ATignst  lOL 


\ 


Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  A< 
Law,  and  in  Engineering. 
For  information  and  circulan  address 
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JOHH  0.  REED,  Aan  Artor« 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OP  CHiGAfiO,  ILUIOIt. 

The  LarcMt  and  Bast  Bquijmed 
Home^pathto  ftsdkal  C^llags  iA  Vbm  W«ilt« 

The  40th  Annual  season  opens  Septembar   x««  zSp^.  Hi 
college  curriculum  embraces  the  following  fentn 
I.  A  Four  Yeais'  Graded  CdBegiate  Course. 


Inatraciigit  bjAaOfc 


a.  Hoapital  and  Dispensary  < 
lege  staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinks  and  Sixty  f 
every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  Year  ending  April  z,  1898,  t  

in  the  Hospltsl  and  Dtepensary  by  our  own  sknff.  ay^an^i^ 

5.  Actual  Labratory  Instruction  fai  ThoroosUy  KhV* 
LMwralorics.  

For  announoeoMats  and  Sample  Copy  of  CBaiqnr,  aitai 
tho  registrar. 

JOSRIPH  IP.  COBB.  : 
C*  M.  TII.A9.  K.  1 
sSiz-zj  Cotta«e  Qi^ve  Ave.*  < 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 
Order  1 


In  StoclKt  i 

Uttiitf  red  Orders.  ^  ' 


In  response  to  inqniries  from  School  Officcn  fvs 
Book  of  oonvenient  size  oontaining  Blank  QrdBS 
upon  the  Treasurer— and  in  complisuioe  «tt 
ti^eir  request — we  are  prepared  to  fandsh  lach  fiksk 
Onders  in  tihe  form  of  the  ordinary  CSieck  or  Reodil 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Staba  Bar- 
fiirated  so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
taohedi  at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Qpeoial  Order: 


with  Name  of  District  and  County, and  other  Bfataks,b> 
chidlns  Name  of  Treasureer  If  desfaea,  printod  ia  oood  sqph, 
Book  Contahdng  Three  Hundred  Orden.  I3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  fiw  Ofa^ 
saars  of  the  Poor  and  far  Road  CommtaaioaafB,  Ib  Teoa- 
ships  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rata  and  ia  sane  famsi 
above,  with  changes  deslrea.    Address 


J.  P.  HoOMkap. 


'.li. 


49*  The  pesstisxlvaiBla  District  1 

will  be  ordered  at  Pnblishen'  rates  (|4>9o  1t  < 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board   desiriag  It,  aad 
assonatheranaased  with  order  for  the  book.    Adili  las. 
J.  1 


It  is  no  Mistake 

for  any  one  to  hang  a  set  of  Tha  LaaOElttr  SohOOl  1 
toai  on  the  walls  ot  the  School-room,    lliey  are  silent  teac 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Lord*s  Prayer,  by  mail  ^.xo.    Lnrfe  IW^ 
Easy  to  read.     Address  J.  P.  McCASKav.  Lancaster.  Pis.     ] 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY    r«»r 

THE  B.  W.  TASaiilKir  CO.,  OaitMirtl.  O^  ||.aJL 
Bells  made  of  Pore  Oopper  and  ^i  oalx. 

Makera  of  the  Largest  BeU  ia  / 


Indisputable        Economy  and  Cleanliness 

Absolute  ,,        ,  .       - 

—z r   .  effected  by  the 

Convincing  ^ 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books," 

through  the 

Increased  Length  ot  Life 
AND  Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 

60'of  the  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  over  5000 

population  liave  adopted  tiiis  System. 

Do  not  fpansf ep  Soiled  Books  f pom  One  piipil  to  flpofhep, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  the 
scholars.) 

$,000,000  Roiaeti  Book  Covers  in  use  in  ibe  U.  1  last  year  i 

This  System  flore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer  I 


iVrite  for  Samples  Free.       HoldCn   Pat.   BoOk  COVer  CO., 

F>.  o.  Box  643-M.  Sprlxigfleld,  Mass. 

3 


Gl^ristopl^er  SoWer  Gon^paijy. 

(Establlshod  1738.) 

The  Oldest  Publishing  House  in  America* 

PnblHlKrt  of  nodcni  edncatlowil  Imki. 

In  Press. 
The  Standard  Readers, 

By  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH.  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  In  the  University  of  PennsylvaDia.* 

These  new  readers  are  complete  in  five  volumes.     They  embody  and  develop  Dr. 
Brumbaugh's  ideas  of  methods  in  teaching  reading. 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing, 

Compi«to  in  Six  Books. 
The  newest,  most  simple,  beautiful,  practical  and  teachable  system  of  vertical  writ- 
ing published.    A  true  vertical  writing,  not  penned  print  nor  slant  writing  made 
upright. 

Liberty  Bell  Leaflets,  [5  ^^«'^^^^^] 

Roprlnto  of  Original  Hiatorical  Dccuments. 

P ...   ,  .     I  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.  D.. 
taiiea  ^y^  jQggpj^  5  WALTON,  Ph.  D. 

Invaluable  aids  to  teachers  of  American  History. 


Brooks's  Famous  Mathematical  Series. 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Pubiic  Schoois. 

Brooks's  Aritlimetics,  Algebras,  Geometries,  Triognometries. 

Books  of  established  methods,  proven  to  be  the  best  and  still  leading  all  others. 


Beitzers  Primary  and  Advanced  Word-Builders. 

Two  logical  and  consecutive  Spelling-books. 


Lyte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks,  Westlake's  Common-school 
Literature,  Magill's  Modern  French  Series,  etc. 


Christopher  Soisrer  Company, 

Publisliers. 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ULY,  1898. 


m?:^is^^3Si^su. 
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[     KCSCHAEFrER.EPlTOlTDll 


The    Desth    of  Coleridge— R«|rtii&il>iMty  of  Molhefhood— Prf-siomng 

rracheni~Ej  rty  l^^on*  in  Oeogiaphy— CnewiB^  Gutn  HubU— * >pal,  Eic.  t 
The  Use  and  Abuit  of  the  Memory*  ....,*  .^a*A*«  L,  ArArt^^rr  7 
Some  Word*  to  •  Diftcouraeed  Te**her,  ,*..,.   ^  A   A.  E*^i>epn.  to 

^    A  DefectindUa  Remedy.,.  .   .       ^^  ^S'^TA^T'  '* 

Care  Ln  Compo^ilion  '   U.mg  the  F(k    .........    ^  »[.  »'.  A«^/*-  M 

Woida  Fitly  SpoJtefl,  "'Appla  of  Gold  in  Plctuw*  of  Stiver,  ......    IS 

The  Scotch  Broom:  "' T*ke  Alt  the  Re*t  b«i  CtJve  Me  Thia#   ......   15 

it  Brouelit  Teara:  An*cdcne  oJ  Joseph  J efferaod.  .   ,   ,   ,    -  '*.*.*%*  i.  "    '^ 
MethodiCMl  Memory  Wark  io  LltcrMurc.      .  .  ,   ,   ./,  P.  MCmi^.  ij 
lltitetBcy  of  Boys  :  Coromumty  Do«  Not.  HdpTeachcr, .  A,  /*  uimkim.  ^i 
The  School  Assistant :  Opinion*  of  PrEncip All  lobe  Aiaitted.  .  .  ,  .   .    ,    j* 
Prolific  Lrife  in  Alaska;  AniiUJil^t  Plani-i^  Flowtr*, .   ..........    33 

ImpUnting  Ideal  a:  The  Greai  Rtw:irit  of  the  Teacher,  •,•-'*->■*  ^^ 
Some  QuiUfi^^atioiis  of  a  Stiporintendent,  *       ^ /,  H  Mrmnatg**, -^^ 

Too  Miich  Criticiam  ;   It  M;,v  Re  n    '  i^^iltiog  Frost/*  -   *  -   -    ^   ..,  ;  J^ 

.\  Change  of  Base  in  Nature  Study. ThoM,m,  Bmim   j6 

Editorial  Depart  mem :  l^w  SaUrie*  lo  Teachert—Tliowas  ArooB  of 
i^  lii^by— State  ApproDriation— New  ScbooJ  Year :  Reoi gjiiii^aion  of Sch#[»l 
Boards  thTOiiijhodt  ihe  State -Fifry  Year  *  Ago— Superviaiiif  Principal*— 

Dr   H   (i   Northrop— I  lenii  from  Reports, ^ 

Music  Pagei  '"  Kind  W-jrd*  Can  Ncter  Die/*  .       .   .    .  Ahiyy  i/ttUkmjKtm  46 


riT^TtTjl, 


P.  McCASKEY, 
Lancaster.  Pa 


Prie,.  »i..aO  to  AAotuw.   T«r.iw  mora  Coplea.  »1.3g.    Poatage  rT.«- 


-*^TmW   IMMimm   'UMWWWmBlT'WJ^ 


THOMAS  MBSSINGEB  DROWN,  LL.D.,  President. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 
I.    ni  OBNBBAL' LITERATURB.    i.  Thb  Classical  Coursb.    a.  Thb  LA-nN-ScxBimFic  Couksb.    3.  Tmb  Coomam 

m  SCIBNCK  AMD  LbTTBRS. 

n.  IN  TBCHKOLOQY.  i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Ciyil  Enginbkbing.  a.  Thb  CouitaB  in  Mbchanical  Enoimicbb.iiig.  3, 
4.  Thb  Courses  IN  Mimng  Enginbbring  and  Mbtallurgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in*  ELBcnticAL  Enginbbrimc  6.  Thb 
Coursb  in  Analytical  Chbhistry. 

nit  OOVBIMED  COURSBB.  The  authorities  of  the  Univenity,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  ereatmlly  to 
study  a  technical  profesi»ion,  would  apprecbte  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  sach  peraoaa  an  o|»ponii- 
Dlty  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  pccmincd  to 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  ^enioc  yeais. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  cKe  Tirch 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  bdong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  decree  in  front  oae  fo 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  nuuay  who 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowl^ge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  ruBaia  far 
Uie  full  technical  course ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  otters  a  means  for  aoquirioc  a  welU 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  futiue. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UHIVERSITT,  SOUTH  BETHLBHSM,  PA. 

ANNOUNCEMBNT.   '  ' 
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HE  Ellsworth  Company  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  of  the 
publication  of  a  new  Series  of  Vertical  Writing  Books 
entitled  n  n  n  n 

Ellsworth's  Current  Copy  Books       J 

in  Six  Graded  Numbers,  arranged  on  a  neW  plan  for  Topical  Instruction' 
in  connection  with  or  without  n  n  «  « 

"Illustrated    Lessons  and   Lectures   on  Penmanship*' 

by  the  same  experienced  author,  to  which  references  are  specifically  given 
for  teaching  each  copy.  These  copy  books  are  bound  in  the  Patent 
Reversible  style  so  well  adapted  to  writing  uses.  Samples  of  the  first  five 
numbers  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.  Early  examination  is  desirable  with 
view  of  introduction  the  coming  school  term.     Address, 

The  Ellsworth  Company,  Publlshe,rS| . 

V27'   DuANE  Strhet.  New  Vork. 


WHAT 
IS  IT 
FOR? 


To  insert  a  pointet4 
instrument  and  eject 
the  pen  from  iho 
holder,  to  prevent  the 
ink  from  flowing  back 
into  the  holder  and 
soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt 
of  return  postaii:^. 
Ask  for  Vertical  Pena 
iVo.  37. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

450  Broome  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical  College 
and  Hosiptai 

of  Chicaao 
The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  in  the  World. 
The  Thiriy-Ninth  Annual  Season  opens  September  14,  1898. 
The  College  curriculum  embraces  the  following  features : 

1.  A  Four- Years'  Graded  Collegiate  Course, 

2.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Cliaical  Inscnictioa  bv  the  Col- 
lege Staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  and 
every  week  of  the  Season. 

4.  During  the  Year  Knding  April  1,  iB97,there  were  Treated 
in  the  Ho-iiJiial  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staflf.  29.854  ca^es. 

5.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thoroughly  Equipped 
Laboraieries. 

For  announcement  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clinlque,  address  the 
Registrar,  JOSEPH  P.  COBB,  M.  D.,  C.  H.  VILAS,  M. 
D..  Dean.  2811-13  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.      9-6 


Qinn  &  Company's  New  Books. 

Allen  &  Qreenough's  New  Caesar. 

Sevfn  Books.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Grbenough,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University, 
B.  L.  D'OoGB,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti^and  M.  Grant  Daniell,  recently  principal  in  ChauncyHall  School.  Half 
leather,  lx.-|-6i6  pages.     Fully  illustrated.     For  introduction,  f  1.25. 

Wentworth's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  author  of  "  Wentworth'  Series  of  Mathematics."  400  pages. 
For  introduction,  ^i.oo. 

Weiitworth's  New  School  Algebra. 

408  pages.     For  introduction,  {1.12. 

Wentworth  and  Hill's  Text-Book  of  Physics. 

By  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A.  Hill,     440  pages.     For  introduction,  ^1.15. 

Blaisdell's  Practical  Physiology. 

A  Text-Book  for  High  School,  Aoademy,  and  Normal  School  Classes.  By  Albert  F. 
Blaisdell,  M.  D.     Fully  illustrated.     448  pages.     For  introduction,  ^i.io, 

Frink's  New  Century  Speaker. 

Selected  and  adapted  by  Henry  A.  Frink,  late  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Public 
Speaking  in  Amherst  College.     346  pages.     For  introduction,  ^i.oo. 


QINN  &  COnPANY,  Publishers, 


Boston. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


Atkinta. 


Dalhis. 


^(J=*<Ci=<(7=^<>'==e3fe9'^>,^^ 


Oomi't  Buy 


School  Furniture   until  vou  have 
seen  the  best.     The 

"fhandler**  Adjustable 


■1 


Is  acknowledged  the  best.     Its 
**cost"  is  slightly  higher  than 
cheaper  grades,  BUT — it's  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 
Catalogues. 

I^S  DovonsHIro  St.   f 

BOSTON.  MASS.  ^ 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  City 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
University  for  the  training  of  genenU 
teachers,  supervisors,  prinapals.  super- 
intendents, and  instructors  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  Open  to  both 
sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships 
amounting  to  ^5753  annually. 
Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  Ph.  D.,  l>ean. 


Ueacbers 
Colleae 


Established  1855. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 

Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  begin 
Monday,  March  28,  1898.  Fall  and  Winter  session  of 
28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August  31, 1898. 

Students  admitted  at  any  time. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early. 

For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the 
Principal. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

E.  W.  V  ANDUZBN  OO..  Oinoinn«U.  O. 
Best  Qrade  Copper  and  Tub  d    I    O 
Sohool.  College  &  ChurohDBkkO 
Founders   of    l^arKest   Bell   In  America. 


Natural  Geographies 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russkl  Hinman. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography  $  .60 
Natural  Advanced  Geography       1.25 

Full  of  new  and  striking  merits.  A  study  of 
the  earth  from  the  human  side,  embodying  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Systematic,  topical  treatment  of  physical,  social 
and  commercial  features.  Clear,  accurate  maps 
—  those  of  corresponding  subdivisions  dra^vn 
upon  the  same  scale.  Attractive,  helpful  illus- 
trations. 


The  New  School  of  Methods:    1898 

flinghatn,  flass.  flarthas  Vine3rard 

July  18-29  July     2-29 

Chicago,  August  1-13 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC.         PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  COGNATE  SCIENCES. 

PENHANSHIP.         DRAWING.         MATHEMATICS. 

PEDAGOGY  AND   PSYCHOLOGY. 


Rare  inducements  for  teachers.  Attractive 
locations,  combining  the  best  advantages  for  study 
and  recreation.      Faculty  of  eminent  specialists. 

CorreBpondence  cordlallr  invited.    For  fartber  parUoalurt  Addren 
C.  C.  BIRCHARD,  Uanager  of  New  Scbool  of  Hethodl,  ear*  Of 

American  Book  Company 

Washington  Square,  New  York 


AUGUST,  1898. 
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Fortjr-third  Annuil  Sciiiao  of  Prnrrny Wania  State  Atiotiation, .  .  47 
Addrrssies  of  Welcome,  bv  /'.  /'".  /'ttrtnty^Mi^  ^'Atui  Miftt-  Mv  A    fifsMftr.  47 

Response  for  ihe  A4toclation, ^   /j^A   M.  Fa^jmt^n'.  i^ 

Rural  Schnola'  Their  Past  and  Future,  ...  fitri'frf  S  Putram.  5* 
Rural  Schools  :   rKHCEtJi^jfir.  hy  IL  E   A'ars/y  ^nd   D.  /.  milUr,  /*-.  .  54 

Wickersliam  MeinoTial  Library:  kepcriCoriimiti«,  ^t.  C.  Bntmhjftigh  .s; 
Educational  Struggle  in  Coloiiial  Pcnnaylvania^  M.  G  BrMmhattgh,  65 
Methodiciil  Memory  Work  in  Literature:  l>i*ciis4ion,    ,   .   .       .  71 

Excursion  to  Pennsylvania  State  Callegc, .      .    ,   .       ,    .    .   .  .76 

Public  Educatmn  under  Republican  Gavernment,  ,  iWff  iV  Athrrtifm.  -yu 
Thadd-jus  Stevens  Memorial  Portrait:  Kcpori  4nd  l>"=cii*\vnn.  .  .  .^-^ 
True  Function  of  High  School  in  the  System,      .   ,  IV  tT  h'trUknff,  8g 

Muaic  In  the  Sctiools  Everywhere .    .  IVm,  L.  Tom/ittt,  SS 

School  Boarda  and  Kindergarten  Asisociationa^      .      A.  .'^fat/nriumt.  gi 
Chitd-Study  in  Relation  to  the  Kindergarten,      ...  FJtz*^ftk  Cm//^.  ^4 
Penntylvania  at  Nacionat  BducRtiOnal  Aaaociatlan.  i*  4 ,   Nnm'iiaiion 
fit  Utr<c-r^j  7'^;   Plafc  ol    ^kl.■Mn^i,  7^  :   L'.iT;il'iEuing  Wicker^h  im  Librurr, 
77;    Education  far  CUi^rn'^hip.  78;    Ire-ksLiref'i  Keporip  77, '■}i:    Pointa  in 
Vhool  Micilc.  ^7:   (  losiJie  KAcri:i*.esi,  .jS  ,    Mcmhfjr-i  in  AiitrndAnce,  ,   ,  .  .^j 
Edjtonal   and   OfliciftI    Departmenta  — E^Itioriil  Noief— The  BdiefDnte 
Ntcc ling —The  Xatianjl  A-socikii-citi— Annual  Teachers'  ln»liiiitei— (jollege 

Graduate  Ccrtificaie*! — licm?i  (rom  RtfparUj  .  .    ,,-,,., *  too 

Music  Pmeti  *'  kitidrcd  Hearts,"  ..,...,,,.,       ...  Crrrrmn    to^ 
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J.  p.  McCASKEY, 

Lancaster.  Pa. 


ijT^2r3ii: 


Fxle«,  $1.60  in  Advance.    Ten  or  more  Copies.  $1.35.    Postag^e  Free. 
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THOMAS  MBSSINGEB  DBOWN,  IiIi.D.,  President. 


THE   UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 
L    n  OBHEBAL  UTBRATUBB.    x.  Txt  Classical  Courss.    a.  Ths  LATiN-SciBimvic  Couns.    3.  Tkk  Cocom 

m  SCIBKCK  AND  LrTTKRS. 

n.  IN  TBCHVOLOOY.  x.  Ths  Course  in  CnriL  Enginxkring.  «.  Ths  Courbb  in  Mbchanical  ENCzfrnsiiv.  3^ 
4.  Thb  C0UR8BS  IN  Miking  Enginbkring  and  Metallurgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  ik  Elbctrical  ENGUfSBBixna.  6.  Tbb 
CouRSB  iM  Analytical  Cmrmistry. 

m.  COMBDVED  OOUBSBB.  The  authorities  of  the  Uniyenitv,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eventnally  ti 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  aa  ooporsa- 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  penaiaed  to 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  woric  of  the  Junior  and  benior  yeas. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  con&|riete  the  tecb- 
nlcal  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  desree  in  front  <me  m 
two  ycsrs,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  viduable  to  niaay  w^^ 
may  nave  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remaia  far 
the  liill  technical  course ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acqukia^  a  web- 
rounded  training,  whith  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLBHKH,  PA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  Ellsworth  Company  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  of  the 
publication  of  a  new  Series  of  Vertical  Writing  Books 
entitled  «  n  n  ii 

Ellsworth's  Current  Copy  Books        , 

in  Six  Graded  Numbers,  arranged  on  a  neW  plan  for  Topical  Instruction 
in  connection  with  or  without  «  ii  n  « 

"Illustrated    Lessons  and   Lectures   on  Penmanship' 

by  the  same  experienced  author,  to  which  references  are  specifically  given 
for  teaching  each  copy.  These  copy  books  are  bound  in  the  Patent 
Reversible  style  so  well  adapted  to  writing  uses.  Samples  of  the  first  five 
numbers  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.  Early  examination  is  desirable  with 
view  of  introduction  tlie  coming  school  term.     Address, 

The  Ellsworth  Company,  Publishers, 

12 T  DuANE  Street,  New  York. 


WHAT 
IS  IT 
FOR? 


To  insert  a  pointeci 
instrument  and  eject 
the  pen  from  the 
holder,  to  prevent  tlie 
ink  from  flowing  back 
into  the  holder  and 
soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt 
of  return  postai^e. 
Ask  for  Vertical  Pens 
Ao.  37. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical  College 
and  Hosiptal 

of  Chicago 
The  Larsest  and  Best  Equipped  Homeopactklc 
Medical  College  In  the  Worid. 
The  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Season  opens  September  14,  iS^S. 
The  College  curriculum  embraces  the  following  features : 
I.  A  Four- Years'  Graded  Collegiate  Course, 
a.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruction  b?  tbe  Col- 
lege Stan. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  «»d 
every  week  of  the  Season. 

4.  During  the  Year  Ending  April  z,  1897, there  were  Treated 
in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff.  79,854  caL«cs. 

5.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thorougnly  Equipped 
Laborateries. 

For  announcement  and  Sample  Copy  orCliniqae,  address  iIk  I 
Registrar,  JOSEPH  P.  COBB,  M.  D.,  C.  H.  VILAS.  M.  ; 
D.,  Dean,  2811-13  Cottage  Qrove  Ave.,  Cliloaco.     ^  ' 


first  Pennsylvania  State  normal  Sclml, 


BSXZ.X.ERSVXZ.Z.E:,   PJk. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Established  1855. 


The  lint  State  Training  School  for  Teachers  In  Pennsylvania.  The  Oldest  and  Best  Equipped  Normal 
School  In  the  State.  The  Largest  and  Most  Valuable  Normal  School  Property  in  the  United  States.  Large 
Facility  of  Skilled  Instructors.  Students  Admitted  at  any  time.  For  Catalogues  and  full  particulars 
addreiB  the  Principal. 


Leading:  American 
Text- Books 

A  complete  list  of  common  school  books  by  leading  American 
educators — all  published  within  the  past  three  years. 

Natural  Geographies 

Natural    Elementary    Geography,   $  .60;    Natural  Advanced 
Geography,  $1.25. 

Baldwin's  Readers 

Eight  books  for  eight  grades ;  also  in  five-book  series. 

Eclectic  School  Reading^s 

Over  twenty  volumes  of  attractive  supplementary  reading. 

McMaster's   School    History   of    the 
United  States  $,00. 

Natural  Course  in  flusic 

In  Primer,  five  Readers,  and  Charts. 

Lyte's  Language  Series 

Elementary  English,  $  .35  ;  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Com- 
position (In  Prcssj. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

Primary,  ;§  .30:  Intermediate,  5  .50;  Advanced,  ;g  .80. 

Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic 

First  and  Second  Books,  each  $  .18;  Third  and  Fourth  Books, 
each,  $  .20. 

Milne's  flental  Arithmetic  ^s  .35. 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Part  I,  S  .15;   Part  II,  $,  .20. 


Largest  number  of  the  best  booics  at  the  lowest  prices.   New  books  comtanUj  U- 
sued  to  meet  new  demands  In  every  department.  Correspondence  cordially  liiTltod. 

American  Book  Company 

Washinjfton  Square,  New  York 
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Proper   Function    of  MilllgnaJrfl— N«l    Dow — FUnt  Tie*^— Valoe   tjJ 
Teichinj-— Pmieci  the  HirHs.— Serne  of  Humor— LetUf  csf  Mr.   TJrii:oln.  luy 

CIsBKificBiioii  ib  tbi^  Country  SchoolB A,  C  StntMim^//  ti-\ 

Ifldtifnatlon  Meeting  of  the  Birdi..  „  , Sammti  l.ffthi*iten/^  itl 

A  Memorable  Pat64ge  from  Milton ,    ,    ,   .    ,/.  S.  A'lv^rr   ji8 

Child  Study  :  Ac^iu^iiunncc  hv  Dirttrt  Fenonfti  ConUc^  ,..♦,*.,.  «»a 
Speak  Ynur  Kirsd  Words  Before  Death  Cljinis,  .   -».*,,.  \   .,  J14 
The  Vii^BTlea  of  LiierBture,,  .  .*,.,.,,,       .   .  T.  /  CWwr,**!.  ta? 
Some  Note*  of  the  W*r;   Proipcol  Signed —C1i»ffir  on  El  CuBey— fotii. 

ii.lr^  of  (H-  -ioltlier*    Hiirrendcr  ii  J^amijKo^WirVHofTort  jVUmMft  Ki^-  tji 
Makini^  Melody  In  the  Hemrt,  ,  115     *^  Home  Talent,"  ,  ,   ,  ,   .  ♦  i»7 

Mother  and  Sanv  All  Gine.  .   ,  117    Bobby'm  CompofcitiiS'll   .  .   !   '  »  1*9 
Don't  Corn  pJain,  .   ,,...,   ♦  u^     Self  Control^  .   .       .   ♦  ,  -      lay 

H'^me  Teaching,  «  .......  isi    TraifiiDg  Thrautf ll  Litsrsturc,   na 

What  a  Boy  Can  Do,.  ,   ,   ,   .  .  1*3    Voor  Voice, ,.,.,..    ,   .   ,  i}o 
Mission  of  a  Flower, ,  .  *   .   ,   .  iij    Prjctlon  Mfttchea,  .   .*..,*  i|i 
Str?ei  Sh^de  Treei,  ,  .   ,  .    .   .  115     EsHentifilg  of  Edijcailont  >  .       *  \ji 
Le«ion  in  Reading,,  ,,.,..  1^5    Atj  Enemy  t  Service..  .    .    .    .    .  13B 

TvachcTK  in  Cambodlai.  ,   .  *  .  rj6    Doty  of  School  Officers,  .       .    .  13  > 
EditQriAl    pepartmeiit.—!VIoniimetii    to    Francis    Scon    Key_l[hter*si : 
WUat  •— Niiui*^   the  TejLcber— SantiiiKo  C^cnt^jiign;    Some    ReCtinl   of 
t>uii!*  IS  rtiey  UccuTTed,  fey  Lteut-  E.  W.  McCa^key— Iteetosfrom  RepQTtf  140 
Music  Paee:  ^ ' The  IIIhi^  Uirii"  and ''Laad  of  Memory/' ^    _  j^^ 
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J.  P.  Mc  CAS  KEY, 
Lancaster  Pa. 


"Prlqv,  #1^60  in  Aa^mae*.    T«i  07  mors  Qapi«s,  #1,39.    FootftC«  Fta«, 
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THOMAS  MBSSINQER  DROWN,  LUD.,  Presiient. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 

I.  IN  OBNEBAL  UTBRATURB.  i.  Tub  Classical  Coursk.  s.  Thb  Latim-Scibntipic  Coursb.  3.  Thb  Coursb 
m  SciUfCB  AMD  Lbttbrs. 

n.  IN  TBOHNOLOOT.  x.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  Enginbkrinc.  «.  Thb  Coursb  in  Mbchanical  Enginkbrino.  3, 
4.  Thb  C0UR8BS  IN  MiMNG  Enginbbring  and  Mbtallurgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in  Elbctrical  Enginbbring.  6.  Tmb 
0>ursr  in  Analytical  Chrmistry. 

m.  COMBINED  COUBSBS.  The  authorities  of  the  Univenitv,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eventuany  to 
itudy  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  Huch  persons  an  opportu- 
nity of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so»  will  be  permitted  to 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  Acuity  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  ot  the  Junior  and  senior  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tech- 
nical course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  techaical  decree  in  from  one  to 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  who 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  renuua  tor 
the  full  technical  course ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combineo  courses,  it  ofiers  a  means  for  acquirioc  a  well- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  hiture. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circubn  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UinVERSITT,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA« 


WEBSTER'S 

:iNTERNATIONAL^ 

DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 


Hon*  D*  J.  Brewier*  Justice  of  U*  S*  Sapreme  Coort,  says  t 
**  I  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  ffreat  standard  authority." 

It  exoeb  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word 
sought ;  in  accuracy  of  definition ;  in  effective  methods  of  in- 
dicatingr  pronimciation ;  in  terse  and  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  facts  and  in  practical  use  as  a  working  dictionary. 
Specimen  pages  etc,^  sent  on  application. 

^.  &  C  MERRIAM  CX)^  PobUalien,  Springfield^  Mas^  U.  S*  A. 


r  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


THE  NEWEST  BOOKS. 


For  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  George  M.  Lane, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin  in 
Harvard  University.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  ^1.50; 
by  mail,  J  1.65.     {Nearly  Ready.) 

elements  of  Citerary  Criticisii. 

By  Charles  F.  Johnson,  Piofessor  of  English 
Literature  in  Trinity  College,  Haitford ;  Author 
of  "  English  Words."  i6ino,  Cloih,  80  cents; 
by  mail,  88  cents. 

Elements  of  Cridonometry:  Plane  and 
Spherical 

By  Andrew  W.  Phillips,  Ph.D.,  and  Wendell 
M.  Strong,  Ph.D.,  Yale  Univeisiiy.  Crown 
8vo.     (/« Press.) 

Paraai$e  Co$t 

ITS  STRUCTURE  AND  MEANING.  The 
Pcem.  with  Copious  Notes,  by  JuHN  A.  Hlmes, 
Graefif  Professor  of  English  Li  eraiuie,  Pennsyl- 
vania College.  Post  8vo,  Cloih,$i.20;  by  mail, 
$1.32. 


metaphysics 

By  BoRDi-N  P.  BowNE,  Profesfcorof  Philosophy  in 
Boston  University.  New  and  Revised  Edition 
from  New  Plates.  8vo,  Clo.h,  ^i.^;  i>y.mati, 
$1.78.     {Nearly  Ready.) 

Tntrodiictory  Course  in  IDeclMNiail 
Drawing. 

By  John  C.  Tracy,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  the  Shef- 
field  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  w.ih 
Chapter  on  Perspective,  by  E.  H.  Lock  WOOD, 
M.E.  With  illustrations,  including  Reproduc. 
tion  of  Photographs  of  Models.  Oblong  410, 
Cloth,  ^1.80;  by  mail,  $2.00. 

Jl  mannal  of  experiments  in  Pl)y$i<$t 

Laboratory  Instruction  for  College  Classes.  By 
Joseph  S.  AMkS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes&or  of 
Physics  in  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Author  of 
"  Theory  of  Physics,"  and  WiLLlAM  J.  A.  Bliss, 
Associate  in  Physics  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer. 
siiy.     8vo,  Cloth. 


Write  for  latroductlon  and  Examiaatlon  Temia.. 


Address 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 


?ir$t  Penn$ylvania  State  normal  $cM 


bsxz.z.e:rsvxz.z.e:,  pa.. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Established  i^Ss* 


Tlie  llrtt  State  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Oldest  and  Best  Equipped  Normal 
Boliool  in  the  State.  The  Largest  and  Most  Valuable  Normal  School  Property  in  the  United  States.  Large 
Faculty  of  Skilled  Instructors.  Students  Admitted  at  any  time.  For  Catalogues  and  full  particulars 
addroaa  the  Principal. 


I  ..•    .. 


Adopted  by  the  Leading  Cities  of  the  State. 


Natural  Qeog:raphie5 

By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY.  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  RUSSELL  HINMAN 

Authors  of  ihe  Ecleciic  Pnysical  Geography. 


Natural  Elementary  Geography  $  .60 
Natural  Advanced  Geography       1.25 
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BMOrora 

IMNViik 

€wrv 

muimvilte 
$tatt  nonMri  School 

Statt  normal  School 

Statt  normal  School 

Kutztown 

state  normal  School 

Works  of  rare  excellence.  T/ie 
earth  as  the  home  of  man.  The  rela- 
tion of  environment  to  human  life, 
physical  and  social ;  to  commerce,  art 
and  civilization.  A  study  of  Geogra- 
phy fully  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  Magnificent  and  accurate 
maps.  Many  valuable  and  character- 
istic illustrations  of  different  peoples, 
besides  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable 
natural  phenomena  of  the  world. 


A  NEW  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

Elementary  English  .35 


JUST  ISSUED 

Elements  of  Grammar  and 
Composition  .50 

By  dr.  E.  ORAM  LYTE, 

Principal  Suic  Normal  School,  Millcrsville,  Pa. 

A  course  in  which  practice  and 
reasoning  precede  theory  and  memo- 
rizing. Sound  in  method;  pleasing 
and  edifying  in  illustrative  material. 

In  preparation,  Advanced  Grammar 
and  Composition,  by  the  same  author. 
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American  Book  Company 


New  York         Cincinnati         Chicago         Boston        Atlanta       Portlandt  Ore. 


OCTOBER.   1898. 
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The  Belt  LesvoEi:   ''  In  the  BcBinnm^,  Qod  i "  O  Rich   ^'m1   V  ^rinq^ 
M.in— Ktligion  »  Nccea^iljf- incr*tidi  New  T<fr[Am9iii'f<'ii^ Eh  the  Motive 
FoifC<^-^lni"Lorialiiy— Slij|i]i^Mn,j:    1>e[naD£^ — Inlfucucc   of  Hit^le   'l'i'uil»-^ 
Qo"ipel  of  Wonder— A  Good  Moiher  .,.,.   ^    ,,,,/.  /*.  McCmikty.  tji 
tf  t  Coutd  Be  «  Boy  Afnin:  ThDughti  from  Bi&hat*  Vinctut,  .  *       -    /  .  i6j 

Can  ■  Word  BcKilleiT?.  ,   ,   .  *       Arthur  GifrntAn.  jl^ 

Alphfibet  of  Teacher*  :  "■  All  Sorts  and  t>D«fliiom  of  Mec."  /-  <*'<**i"if:r*  %^j 
Power  to  Read  :  "  Atnise  or  Reading  Dirsifu«ilve  o1  Kooimfledge/*  ,  i68 

Synlhetiqil  T«ftch|Otfi   luteltf^enL   Pmblemsi,.  .    ,    .       /AiJj   Hummomd.  i«^ 
Oems  for  the  School  R pom  :  From  a   t'eacheF'*  Old  Noie-Book,  .    .    ,    . 

Whtft  to  Do  with  Onc'i  Pailurev   ...,., ►   .   ,   ,  .  ^ 

The  Philippjjie  Islands:  J  MhANitaiUs.  HeaQLiKei/Pj-oductlon^^  Eic«, 
Stunt  E^seDtiali  of  Effective  Teaching ,  .  ,   ,   ,   .  Ad^ig  Ett^n. 

hvab  She  Rigbt  ?    "  Td  Corkirpl  Hlmi^eU  ^lad:  !«  Hcl^  Uibet*.** .   -   .   ,   , 

The  Prcaumpiion  of  Braifli, ,   ,    .  A.P  M.trHf 

educational  [oiprovemenlfi  :  SfvmpfiSTnefi  Decepilvej.  .  .W,J.  M»/4i:*V   i>'o 
R  -TTimiACcnceft  of  Lowell  Maioa,  the  Mualclaii,  .   ,  IVm  A.  M^^ry^  t%9 
EiiitoriJil    Departmenl.— LflPiycUe   ,\rbcr  D4y  (  Irciibr—Pr.  I'ht  4,  G, 
Apple— La  KjLyctln  Trees — Mr   (^JatfcUerS  ^\t^i^^\f^i\y — Peitli    ui     \^^ 
tj  i|fm.»n— Prof  CJhapraajk^s  New  HonvL— L*  Kiyeltc  Motiiime  ii— Stri«s:  < 
M  Ik  cia   pMprls — r>amn  trion. .  ObAceoe   Literaturc^Deltrined    ^p-ijiifi| - 
Keinriifil^  ihc  "S^oldirf.— Items,  ffom  t'Scporti»  ,       .   t   ,  -  <  *  J 

Maiic  Pag£:  *'5  u  -S  tJut  Vc4c«  Long^  and  Stt.ee(,^'.  .    .  .    ,  Sith-^mtttit,  104 
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P.  M-CASKEY 
Lancaster,  pa. 
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Ft1c««  #1.30  in  Adv-Aace/  T*en  or  ib.qt9  Copied,  #135.    Povtag^  Fte«* 


THOMAS  MBSSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  President. 

THE   UNIVCR»H:>Y«0FFER8  the  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 
I.    IN  GENERAL  LITEBATUBB*    i.  The  Classical  Coursb.    a.  Thb  LATiM-ScisirnPic  Coubsb.    3.  Tub  Cocbss 

IV  SCIBNCB  ANf>  LbTTBRS.  ' 

n.  IN  TBCHN0L06T.  i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  Emginbkring.  a.  Thb  Coursb  in  Mbchanical  Emginksxjjvg.  3, 
4.  Thb  CouRfiBs  in  MiMNG  Enginbbring  and  Mbtallurgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in  ElbctrzcaL  Encinbbiung.  6.  Thb 
Coursb  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
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substitute  such  technical  studies  as  ar«  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  i>enior  yvan. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tech- 
nical course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  one  is 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.    This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to   many  who 


nkay  have  use  for  the  techi^cal  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  ivmala  fer 
the  fiiU  technical  coiurse  ;  While  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  wefi- 

will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

on,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses.  addr«8 

THE  SECSBTASY  OF  lEHIGH  tnnVESSITY,  SOUTH  BBTHISHEN.  PA. 

FOR  INSTITUTES  AND  SCHOOLS. 
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Music  and  Memory  Work  Number 

_^  of  the  ifc_ 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

1.  This  Supplementary  Number  contains  many  literary  gems  of  unusual  excel 
lence  and  value.  They  are  the  Good  Memory  Work  Selections — Seventy  or  more 
in  number — in  Prose  and  Poetry,  of  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  for  the  year 
1897-8.  It  is  believed  that  earnest  teachers  who  wish  to  grow  on  the  best  lines, 
and  who  desire  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  pupils,  will  find  great  good  in  this 
work  if  it  be  done  in  large  measure,  with  wise  method  and  resolute  purpose. 

2.  There  are  many  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,  with  and  without  the  music, 
suitable  for  use  in  County,  City  and  Borough  Institutes,  and  in  Schools  everywhere. 
This  number  is  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  for  its  Music  alone,  without  regard  to 
its  other  valuable  features. 

3.  There  are  Four  Responsive  Scripture  Readings,  which  have  been  selected 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  Institutes. 

4.  The  incalculable  benefits  that  result  from  Good  Memory  Work  arepresente 
here  in  many  pages  and  from  the  personal  experience  of  many  speakers  and  writer 

5.  The  Addresses,  *' Methodical  Memory  Work  in  Literature,"  and  "The  Bes 
Lesson :  In  the  Beginning,  God,'*  which  may  be  Suggestive  to  Teachers  at  Institutes 
and  in  their  School  Work,  and  to  pupils  in  the  Schools,  are  also  given  here.* 

There  should  be  gain  to  the  Schools  of  the  State  from  the  distribution  of  this 
Supplementary  Number  to  the  Teachers  at  the  Annual  Institute.  We  should  be  glad 
to  send  it  out  gratuitously,  but  to  do  this  would  cost  us  more  than  we  can  now  afford. 
The  number  of  pages  is  nearly  one  hundred,  same  size  and  style  as  in  The  Pennsyl- 
vania  School  Journal.  Those  who  desire  to  have  it  for  use  in  their  Schools  or  Insti- 
tutes may  order  at  $7.50  per  hundred  copies.  Single  copy,  20  cents;  Three  copies, 
50  cents;  Eight  copies,  gi.oo.  Address, 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I 


^SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS. ]1e-5- 


For  Holiday  or  la»t  day  of  school  presents,  nothing  can  exceed  the  value  of  these  souvenirs  for  the  price.    There  are  three 
forms  as  follows : 

.   1ft.    Cabinet  Picture  Form— always  preferable  when  card  photograph  of  teacher  is  to  be  added,  as  it  goes  directly  into 
the  Family  Album  and  slays  there.    Price— 10  I»ouvenirs  90c :  Extra  ones  aJ^c  each. 

2ild.    Booklet  Form— with  a  few  little  pictures  of  school  life,  140  choice  mottoes,  elegant  cover  design  united  with  silk 
floss.    Price— 10  Souvenirs,  or  less,  75c;  Extra  ones  3c  each. 

3d.  Round  Corner  Form— two  or  more  cards  being  united  with  silk  cord.  Price — 10  Souvenirs  60c ;  E^tra  ones  3C  each. 
Cut  shows  one-half  Mze,  and  can  give  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  these  Souvenirs  when  printed  in  finest 
gold  and  colored  inks  on  the  very  best  of  material.  Their  historical  and  social  value  cannot  be  overestimated.  Nothing  will  so 
ingratiate  the  teacher  into  the  hearts  of  her  pupils  as  a  presentation  of  these  Souvenirs,  which  are  to  the  school  what  the  family 
record  is  to  the  family.  They  are  finely  printed  and  embossed  and  contain  names  of  scholars,  teacher,  directors,  date,  etc.  Send 
for  circulars  lo-dav,  or  better  send  your  order  and  write  plainly. 


G.  BIXLER  CO.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  City 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
_  University   lor  the  training  of  general 

XTCHCuCrS        teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  super- 
intendents, and   instructors    in    normal 
CTOllCClC  schools  and  colleges.      Open    to    both 

^  sexes.      Fellowships    and    scholarships 

amounting  to  ^5750  annually. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

la-ia        JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  I>tan, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

S.  W.  VANDUZSN  CO.,  Clnoliuuiti.  O. 
Best  Grade  Copper  and  TinBB"  I    |    O 
Sobool,  College  &  ChurchO li  li  li  O 
Founders  of   Uargeat  Bell  in  America. 


49*  The  PennsylTanfla  District  Rearlster 

win  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  (I4.50  by  express  or  I5.00 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it,  and  remitting 
amount  here  otmed  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  ICeCASKETp  Zjaneaster.  Pa. 


Choice  « CoiiiiECTioris. 

'T^HE  selections  in  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Coi- 
■•"  lection  are  strictly  first-class  both  artisticalfv  and 
morally.  Old  and  young  may  find  tncir  favorites 
in  this  collection,  and  many  new  and  beautiful 
things  that  they  have  never  seen  or  heard.— CAr/j- 
tian  Instructors  Chicago.         vC*  *  'k 

If  you  want  something  to  keep  the  whole  family 
humming  for  a  month,  from  grandfather  to  granti- 
cliild,  purchase  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion.— Christian  Advocate,         #  vr  •}& 

This  is  the  very  best  Collection  for  homes  and 
schools  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  compiler  could 
do  no  better  work  for  the  homes  and  schools  of 
America.— Zsr^A-fV/  School  Register.        *  * 

Price,  50  cents;  Cloth. ^i. 00.  Sold  everywhere, 
or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Full 
tables  of'contents,  with  Specimen  Pages  of  favor- 
ite .Songs  for  School  and  Home,  sent  on  applica- 
iion.    Address,       Harper  k  Brothen.  New  lork. 


Adopted  by  the  Leading  Cities  of  the  State. 


Natural  Geographies 

By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  RUSSELL  HINMAN 

Authors  of  the  Eclectic  PnyMcal  Geography. 


Natural  Elementary  Geography  $  .60 
Natural  Advanced  Geography       1.25 
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Works  of  rare  .excellence.  T/ic 
earth  as  the  home  of  man.  The  rela- 
tion of  environment  to  human  life, 
physical  and  social;  to  commerce,  art 
and  civilization.  A  study  of  Geogra- 
phy fully  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  Magnificent  and  accurate 
maps.  Many  valuable  and  character- 
istic illustrations  of  different  peoples, 
besides  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
illustrations  of.  the  most  remarkable 
natural  phenomena  of  the  world. 


A  NEW  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

Elementary  English  .35 


JUST  ISSUED 


Elements  of  Grammar  and 
Composition  .50 

By  dr.  E.  ORAM  LYTE. 

Principal  Sute  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

A  course  in  which  practice  and 
reasoning  precede  theory  and  memo- 
rizing. Sound  in  method;  pleasing 
and  edifying  in  illustrative  material. 

In  preparation,  Advanced  Grammar 
and  Composition,  by  the  same  author. 
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Good  MemDfy  Work  EiAcntial  to  Good  School  Work  :  Men  and 
Wamcn  *  lii>  K'  o«  Whereol  I'htrjr  Sp-ak— Sugee4iiirkn?t  of  Practical  Valu« 
to  1  lumthiful  reachera— Tke  Mcmftry  sbould  be  a  1  renmre  Chambei-  of 
ihe  Ncblr^t  ^m\  Fi«4i  in  l,iief4U*ir.- Tesching  Tnithr,  BchhI^,  and  (iood- 
]>f-*s  — 1  hnwiihii  Biconhi  '  -SekctiQni  ia  3  High  Srhnol  .   ,    ,   , 

\ty  EL  Country  School  .  Lesjind  Pcnan&j  t^^tpeTlcacE^.  ,   . 

Trees  and  Naiionat  Indr  v  :  Arbor  Day  Addrr.%  A'   C  S€kttdt. 

Mflrquia  de  LAfayfitte  V\  ,-!  lU  uf  litjlofy  from  Piiujotic  Amtficjui— 
Lj>t  Vi^fcMO  ihc  U  I Ittd  Slates  in   iSi***}^   .   j    .    .  ...*.. 

The  ReiuHa  of  the  War  with  Spain  :  Wondfrfu]  Showing  qX  ihe  Pto- 
din:fi,  M^iiLiFiiiCiiiires  aiTd  KcL^ourrs  t-f  the  United  Slates — A  Greai  Ctm- 
IridlluR  N*firni  of  iKc  EArlh— {j^rm^in  View  oftbeSiituatioti  .    ,    *    . 

The  Hindo  >  PtiiJoaophy _  PmmiiU  Ritmttimi. 

The  Skylark:    'A  Kncnd  lo  EtiibnH  Sent  Him  a  Scofe»",  .   . 

The  Pint  Day  of  the  Term  ;   K''mini<,c*nce» ...      M*tfy  />.  SihAf^^^ 

The  Way  of  the  TrafiaBre«*qr  ii  Hard  ;  ■  They  That  Are  m  Sia  Are  In 
ilie  i^unb^irnnit  of  Srij,"  ..   ,        ....*..,.,    ./iiAif  ri".  CAttdw*£Jk 

La  Fayette  and  the  Qoaw«y  Cabal,  .......,,,  ^.  ^  Jf^ers, 

Ef^iitorial  Departitieiit.— State  AiUOClBtioii  of  School  Dir^rioraof  Pctitisyt- 
vinia— PrjvticKc  Enjoyed  by  the  College  Stiietent— I'hc  Science  of  Peda- 
gogy and  ihe  Art  of  leach ini—l^  Faytrtie  Arbor  lUy  :  hkelch  of  M,ifquis 
de  Lu  Faycitc  —  Progriimfne  of  Exerciiti,    ......        ...*». 

WTmaIc  Page:  'Liule  Rrivtfirr,  Darling  Roy,'*  .    ...,,,,,,, 
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3.  Tmu  Coims 


THOMAS  BAESSINGEB  DROWN,  LUD.,  Preeddent. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 
I.    IN  OENERAL  LITB&ATURB.    i.  Thb Classical Couksb.    a.  Thb  LatimScibictific  CointSB. 

nC  SCIENCB  AND  LbTTBRS. 

n.  IN  TECHNOLOQT.  i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  EncSiiibkring.  a.  Thb  Coursb  ik  Mbckamical  Engucksring.  3, 
4.  Thb  Couksbs  in  Mimng  Enginberincand  Mbtallvrgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in  Elbctrical  ENCiNBBBiNa.  6.  Tbb 
CouRSB  IN  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ni.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  Authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many- men  who  desire  eventnany  to 
study  a  technical  profesition,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  ao  oypoftu- 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  ^rho  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permitted  la 
suMtituie  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  benior  jtaxt. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tech- 
nical course  in  which  tne  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  decree  in  from  oase  to 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  who 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remain  fcr 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  ofiers  a  means  for  acquiriqg  a  well- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  mformation,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Cotuses.  address 

THE  SBCRSTARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY.  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Don't  Buy  . . .  h 

School  Furniture    until  vou  have 
seen  the  best.     The 

fhandler"  Adjustable 


;(3=<CV,<C?=»o=0te£)»'S)teC»*-C 


^ 


Is  ackno\vled,e:ed  the  best.     Its 
"cost"  is  slightly  higher  than 
cheaper  grades,  BUT — it's  the     ' 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

Catalogues.  , 

I^S  Devonshire-  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  |  .y 


In  3  Forms  :  1st,  2 
Card  stylt;;'J<l, Cabinet 
Bi/A'  with  picture  of 
toucher:  3(1,  Hooklet 
form  with  KM)  choice 
MnttOfs added.  Name 
of  teacher,  piipils,etc 
in  brightest  C()h-)rs 
11!  for  »i<)c:  'Jceach  for 
extra  ones  if  yon  s>'/](/ 
for  rirriiiarand  sampU: 
O.  Bi\\r  Co., 

Woosttr,  Ohio. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cincinnati.  O. 
Br»i  Grade  Copper  and  Tin rjCT  I     ■    Q 
School.   College  Si  Church  C3  ELImIm 9 
Founders    of    Largeet    Bell    in    America. 


In  response  to  Inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Ord6C8 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  \  Jh 
their  request — we  ace  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
taohed«  at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order : 

With  Name  ot  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  »• 
eluding  Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  ityit, 
Book  Conuining  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

We  haveal^  been  pnntingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
teers  of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commtssiooers,  in  Tovn- 
thips  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  font  as 
at>uve,  w<th  changes  desired.    Address 

J.  P.  MeCaakey,  Lancmner.  Pa. 


X  Luxury 


in  writing  is  to  suit  pencil 
to  paper.  The  Dixon  pencils  are 
made  hard  for  rough  paper,  soft  for 
a  smooth  surface,  medium  for  gen- 
eral use.     Always    smooth— never 

brittle    Dixon's 

AMricaaGfmpyto 


Pencils 


yy^        If  yonr  dealer  do<»«  not  ke<»p  them  send 

'16c.  for  pencils  worth  double  the  money. 

Joa.  IMxoa  Crvclble  €3*.  Jeraey  City,  H.  J^ 


Blank  Ord^r  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

Order  Book  Its  9toclct  All  Rlanlcs  LpCA 

Open*    Book  ConuHnlnsr  Xlii-«o 

Hniiclreil  Orders,  •s.fMK 


Xlcacbers 
Collcfle 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  City 

1  he  professional  school  of  Columbia 
University  for  the  ttainin^  of  general 
teachers,  supervisors,  principal*:,  super- 
intendents, and  irstructcrs  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  Open  to  boch 
sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships 
amuuniing  to  5S75^  annually. 

Catalogue  sent  on  ay  plication  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  Ph.  D.,  l>«»«. 


Yod'r?  Nol  Ad  E:^perl 


In  the  judgment  of  clothing.  How  can  you 
be?  Men  who  have  devoted  a  life-time  to 
the  business  are  not  always.  Your  absolute 
safety  lies  only  in  buying  clothing  from  a 
reputable  maker  or -an  honest  merchant. 
Ours  are  reputable.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
put  our  labels  on  every  garment,  which 
means  "Money  Back  if  you  want  it." 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


MYERS  &  RATHFON, 

Leading  Lancaster  Clothiers. 


12  East  King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Telephone  No.  1644. 


The  Greatest  Wave  of  Enthusiasm  Ever  Aroused  by 
any  Geographical  Text  for  School  Use, 


What  some  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  State  have  to  say  concerning 


Natural  Qeog:raphies 

BY 

JACQUES  W.  BEDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  ROSSELL  HINMAN, 
authors  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 


Natural  Elementary  Geography  $  eo 
Natural  Advanced  Geography       1.25 


"  The  story  is  so  charnningly  and  yet  so  scientifically  presented  that  one  would  suppose  that  even  a  daQ 
pupil  would  be  eager  to  read  the  whole  of  it,  and  aii  expert  in  the  science  would  find  it  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  latest  pedagogical  synoposium."  Dr.  William  J.  Ballentine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  It  is  constructed  along  modern  lines  of  thought.  A  book  to  be  studied  in  the  best  sense  of  that  teriBf 
not  memorized."  WiLLiAM  Noetling,  State  Normal  School,  Blpomsbarg,  Pa. 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  best  upon  the  market,  the  most  practical  and  up  to-date  book/' 

George  P.  Bible,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  East  Stroadsbarg,  Pa. 

'*  It  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  school  room.     I  predict  for  it  very  general  ase." 

G.  M.  Phillips,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

**  It  is  a  work  which  is  suggestive  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  student.  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  teachers."  T.  C.  HoPKiNS,  State  College,  Pa. 

"  The  more  I  examine  the  Natural  Geography  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  it.  The  method  of  presenta- 
tion cannot  fail  to  stimulate  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil." 

M.  F.  Kank,  Supervising  Principal,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

**  In  the  application  of  sound  pedagogical  principles  and  the  natural  development  of  natural  geographicil 
ideas,  in  the  correlation  of  history  with  geography,  blending  the  human  element  with  the  phyucal  element, 
in  maps,  illustrations  and  mechanical  execution,  the  Natural  Geography  is  an  ideal  text-book." 

Louise  D.  Bagg,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bristol,  Pa, 


as  IT  IS  WITH  THIS  STATE,  SO  IT  IS  WITH  THE  QOMNTRT. 
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The  Diitirtctiv^  Ide*  m  EducatiDn  :  Life — GrowKb.  .  C  O-  ^M^fifrt^y^ 
Nature's  Peraonftl  Sidct  ImJividiJiliiy  jdd  Pcr^otialiiy,  If.  jV.  A/p4L  S50 
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Lancaster,  Pa. 


THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LIi.D..  President. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS   THE   FOLLWIHa   COURSES: 

1.     IK  GEKERAL  LITEEtATUEB.     i.  The  Classical  Couaaa.     3.  Tbk  Latiii  Scieictjftc  Couw*.     3.  Tn^  Gortmst 

[H  ScrHNCB  ftN[»  LutTHWS. 

IL    IH  TECHtlOLOGY.     i.  Tkk  Couphh  in  Civil  Emqtwbbsiwc.    t.  Thk  CovmsR  ix  Mvchaittcal  EifQrNKKSjsG.    S. 
4.    Ihb:  Uouksks  mMi't>r[>  Fnginkskinc;  and  Mm-ALLUMCV.    J.    T»tf  Couiuh  im    ELitcriiicAL   KHGirtMUtufc.    6.    Tbb  | 

COUitSK  IN  AwALlmCAL  t.' H  h  H  1ST  it  Y. 

tlL  COMEtNEB  COURSES.  The  suthDriiies  of  the  tlnivcnity,  bcm|;  convinced  that  mAnj  men  who  dcsirt  eve 
(ludy  3.  iechi)\cu\  profeihion,  would  appreciate  »  preliminary  literary  frd\ic^tion,  hjtvc  decided  to  ofTei  to  wuch  penoiu  alii  ocrpom^ 
Dlty  DrcombiniTiE  Culture  KiudicswUh  those  which  belong  £0  practicai  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  to,  will  be  pemucted  cv 
tubstituitf  such  Lechnical  studi«ii  as  are  appjt^ived  by  |h«  liculty  for  a  portion  of  the  nrguUr  work  of  the  Junior  iad  ibe^ior  jrean^*  I 
At  ihe  end  of  the  tour  ycArs  he  will  receive  the  Literary  decree  apptopriite  tD  hta  cQur^e.  If  lie  Lhen  chooses  to  complete  |he  |CC^  J 
nlcal  coufM  in  which  the  subsii^uted  studies  belon;^,  he  c^n  do  so^  Atid  may  cjcpcci  to  receive  the  technical  decree  m  ircnn  ova  R>  ,1 
I  wo  yeirs,  depend  lug  updu  ihe  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportuoity  will  be  f^uab1«  tn  niKti^r  '"^  ] 
may  have  use  for  the  technic;i1  ltno*1edge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  vc&rs,  even  where  ihey  are  unable  to  r  '  ' 
the  full  technical  Course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined,  courses ^  it  offers  a  lUeaos  £ar  ACqairTii 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  ih^      '  r  more  effective  work  and  for  Breater  succef  s  m  the  future. 

For  fuFtha-  iniomLBtkm,  ior  F  ^isterSj  and  for  dscriptive  Circulan  of  the  d Liferent  Courses,  addreti 

THT  JECRETAEY  OF  LEHIGH  UMIVERSITY.  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA.  | 
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The  profe*sio^al  school  of  Golufiitu 
Cri  varsity  lor  tbe  traiiiiin£  al  g,<4iual 
teachers,  super wJbots.,  priticipsiK,  muper^ 
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Sim^mi^tiof  to|575j  hfintiall'y 

Catalogue  sent  on  jipplication  to  the  Secpctarf* 

«-"        JAMES  E,  RUSSELL,  Ph,  D.,  J>rum. 
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DICTIONARY 


In  its  Various  Attta^ctive  Btadtngs  it  Makes  ttie 

Choicest  Gift  for  Christmas, 


It  'Creels  in  tho  euro  with  which  ihc  eye  f^ncls  the  word 
Htniifht  I  ill  utetitiit^y  of  lif^flnition;  in  f^fTottiv^o  methtxU  of  In. 
ilieHtiiii;  pnmurK^iution ;  In  R'rso  and  compr^tkeQSlvc  fttutc- 
metit^  iif  l'iii:t^  liiiil  111  pt^ictki-iil  ustens  a  workiuf^  tUctioiiary. 

^\^JG.  &  C,  MERRIAM  CO,,  Publishea^  Springfkld,  Massif  U,  S  A. 
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llHIS  Music  Book,  designed  for  Teacliers'  Instittttes  and  8cllCM»lSt  entitled 
*<  SONGS  OP  I>A  YS  t  Our  Familiar  Sc1icm»1  SojlSTSt"  contains  Two  Hun- 
dred favorite  School  Songs  and  H^iuns.  *  The  Music  of  More  thafl  One  Hundred  is  given, 
arranged  in  Pour  Parts ;  ofthe  rest  the  Words  only.  The  £leineiltS  of  Mnslc  are  very 
comprehensive.  T^relTe  ResponslTe  ReadlnSTS  are  added  to  complete  the  book. 


A  Spring  Song,* 49 

Abide  With  Me, 106 

All  Among  the  Barley,*  .   .    41 
All  Hail  the  Power  ....    99 
All  isStill,  in  Sweetest  Rest, " 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee, .  106 

All  Together, loi 

Alpine  Horn, 103 

America,* .89 

Andreas  Hofer,* 67 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  106 

Angry  Words,* 34 

Autumn  Leaves,* 17 

Away  to  School, 99 

Baby  Bye,  Here'  sa  Fly,  .  .  106 
Battle  Hymn  of  Republic,*  .    83 

Ben  Bolt,* 35 

Beulah  Land 99 

Birds  in  the  Woodland,*  .  .  9 
Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  43 

Blossom  Time,* 97 

Blue  Bird,  The, 100 

Blue  Alsatian  Mountains,*  .  88 
Blushing  Maple  Tree,*.    .   .    65 

Boat  Song,  The, 100 

Bonnie  Charlie,*    .  .    -  .   .    66 

Brave  Old  Oak,* 59 

Bridal  Chorus,  '*Lohengrin,***39 

Brightly, 99 

Buttercup  Test,* 69 

Buy  My  Strawberries,*  ...    40 

Carol,  Carolj  Christians,*    .    71 

Cherry  Ripe,* 95 

Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,    .  105 

Child's  Hymn,* 37 

Child  of  the  Regiment,*     .    31 

Children's  Songs,* 85 

ChimeAgain ,  Beautiful  Bells,*  4 
Christmas  All  Year  Long    .  105 

Christmas  Carol, 106 

Christmas  is  Coming,* ...  53 
Christmas  Time  ComeAgain,  loi 
Christ  on  Christmas  Day  .  .  106 
Columbia,Gem  of  theOcean,*  13 
Columbia,  God  Preserve  Thee*64 
Come  All  Ye  Faithful,*  .  .  77 
Come  Cheerful  Companions,*  78 
Cradle  Song  Soldier's  Wife,*  79 

Deck  the  Hall 103 

Do  they  Think  of  Me  atHome,*i4 

Evening  Hymn,* 76 

Eve's  Lamentation,*.    ...    55 

Far  Away, 104 

Farewell  to  the  Woods,    .   .  103 

Farmer,  The,* 77 

•'Father  Joe,"* 72 

Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever,*  79 

Flag  ofthe  Free,* 11 

Flee  as  a  Bird 102 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Aflon,*  19 
Flowers  for  the  Brave,*  .  .  30 
Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee, .  .  loi 
Foot  Traveler,  The,*.  .  .  .  48 
Forever  and  Forever,*  .       .    511 

Freedom's  Flaj», 104 

Geography  Son<?,*  .....  51 
Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darling,*.  33 
Greenwood  Tree,* 27 


Guide  Me,  Great  Jehovah,*.    1 1 

Hail  Columbia,* 73 

Hallelujah  Chorus,*(//affrf^/)  46 

Happy  Land;* 37 

18  \  Heaven  is  My  Home,*  ...  23 
Herdsman's  Mountain  Song,*  36 
Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days,  .   .  104 

Hobby  Horse,* 81 

Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee?  103 

Home  of  the  Soul, 102 

Home,  Sweet  Home,  ....  106 
Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,  99 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  .   .  lo^ 


Over  the  Summer  Sea,*  .   .    86 

Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,i02 
Pleasure   Climbs    to    Every 

Mountain,* 44 

Rain  on  the  Roof 105 

Remember  thy  Creator  Now,  100 

Robin  Redbreast,* 26 

Rosy  Crown,  The, 99 

Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row,  .  102 
Safely  thro' another  Week,*  43 
Saw  ye  Never  in  Twilight?  . 


101 

*^a  Gulls,  The,* 67 

HowgentleGod'scommands,I03||.^>^all  We  Meet  Beyond  the 
I  Have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me,*  2*.        River  ^      .   . 

I'll  Do  My  Duty, 106 

In  Excelsis  Gloria,*  ....    93 

In  Merry  Chorus,* 45 

Innisfail,* 96 

I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,   .  101 
Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54 


Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul, .  .  100 
Jesus,  the  Thought  of  Thee,  100 
Jolly  Old  St  Nicholas  ...  104 

Juanita,* 24 

Kathleen,* 68 

Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die,  105 

Killamey,* 87 

Land  of  Memory, loo 

Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  .  .  92 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,  .  .  .  .  loi 
Life  Let  Us  Cherish  ....  104 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird,*  91 

Little  Boy  Blue,* 60 

Little  Brother, 102 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,*  .  .  69 
Longing  for  Spring,  ....  103 
Lord,  Dismiss  Us,*    ...    -38 

Maid  ofthe  Mill,* 61 

May  is  Come,  The,*  ....  8 
Majestic  Sweetness,*.   .   .   .123 

Meek  aud  Lowly, loi 

Mellow  Horn,  The  *  ....    25 

Mill  Mav,* 56 

Millerof  the  Dee,*    ....    84 

Mill  Wheel,  The 100 

Miller's  Daughter, 99 

Morning  Red, 102 

Mower's  Song 100 

Mountain  Maid's  Invitation,*  81 
My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  82 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home,*.    15 

National  Hymn,* 82 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  .  103 

Never  Say  Fail, 99 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The*   .    .    10 

O  Paradise, 103 

Oft  in  the  vStilly  Night,*  .    .    74 
Oh,  Happv  Day,.    .    .    .    .    .123 

Oh,  What'is  the  Matter  with 

Robin,* 57 

Old  Cottage  Clock,*  ....  89 
Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  3 
(}ld  Folks  at  Home,*  ...  90 
Old  Oaken  Racket,*  .    ...    28 

Old  vSanta  Claus,* 52 

Our  Daily  Bread,* 75  | 


Our  Flag  is  There,*  . 

•  With  Mufie  in  fonr  pmrts. 


99 

Shells  of  Ocean,* 50 

Silently  Falling  Snow  .    .  -  loa 

Silence!  Silence  !* 12 

Silver  Chimes,* 16 

Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him,*.    80 

Sing,  Gaily  Sing, 103 

Singing  in  the  Rain,  ....  105 
Slumber  Song,  The,*.  ...  18 
Soft  Music  is  Stealing, .  .  •  100 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day,  100 

Somewhere,* 62 

Song  of  the  Hop  Pickers,*  .  63 
Sound  Our  Voices,*  ....  94 
Sparkling  and  Bright,    ...  104 

Speak  Gently,* 42 

Spted  Away, 102 

Spring,  Gentle  Spring,*  .  .  5 
Star  Spangled  Banner,*  .  .  29 
Stars  Trembling  o'er  us,*  .  9 
Summer  Days  are  Coming,    102 

Sweet  By-and-By, 104 

Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,  .  .  .104 
Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of 

Morning,* 7 

Swinging    'Neath  the    Old 

Apple  Tree, loi 

Temperance  Song,*  ....    75 

The  Chapel, 99 

There  is  a  Happy  Land,  .  .  103 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,*.  .  .  23 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,*  .   .    70 

Trancadillo,* 32 

Twickenham  Ferry,  ....  99 
UndertheShadeoftheTrees,*58 

Up  the  Hills, loi 

Upidee,      loi 

Vesper  Hymn 99 

Wander vStaff,  The,*  .-.  .  .  95 
Weep  for  the  Fallen,  ....  105 
Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,*  98 
What  Fairy-like  Music,  .  .  100 
What  Means  this  Glory,*.  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  100 

When  the  Mists, loi 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly 103 

Where,  O  Where  ? 104 

WhyDo  Summer  Roses  Fade?*  6 
Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,*  21 
Work, for  theNight  isComing,io4 

Your  Mission 106 

107 
"5 


22  j  Elements  of  Music, 
I  Responsive  Readings, 


Prices.— One  Copy,  Thirty  Cents ;  Four  Copies,  by  mail,  One  Dollar ;  One  Hundred  Copiea, 
by  express,  Fifteen  Dollars.     Address  J.  P.  McOaskey.  I-anca«t«r.  P«.    . 


SUPERIOR  BOOKS 

For  the  Holidays  For  the  Home 

For  all  the  Year  Round 


Poetry 


Philosophy 


Science 


Art 


The  large  number  of  books  designed  for  supplementary  readers  is  too 
often  characterized  by  selections  devoid  of  either  edification  or  interest,  and 
often , of  $ense.  They  are  also  wanting  in  the  most  essential  qualities  of  in- 
structive supplementary  school-texts,  namely;  Educational  purpose,  skillful 
editing,  excellence  in  material  and  attractiveness  in  form. 


ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS 

Consist  of  subjects  which  are  perennial  in  their  interest  and  uplifting  and  in- 
structive In  their  nature.  The  books  of  this  series  are  carefully  graded,  edu- 
cational in  purpose,  fully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 


8torie8  for  Qbildren  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Lane) .  .  |  .25 
Fairy  Stoiies  and  Fables  (James  Baldwin)    .35 

Old  G^reek  Stories  (James  Baldwin)   ...      .45 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (James  Bald- 
win)    35 

Old  Stories  of  the  East  (James  Baldwin)  .      .45 

Bobinson  Orosoe  (Defoe) .      ......     .50 


Arabian  Nights  (M.  Clarke)    ....•«     .60 
Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neiglibon  <M. 

A.  B.  Kelly) 50 

Plants  and  Their  Obildren  (Mrs.  W.  s. 

Dana) 65 

Outdoor  Studies  (J.  G.  Needham)  ....     .40 


HISTORICAL  STORY  SERIES 


stories  of  the  Statos : 


17alton  and  Brumbaugh's  Stories  of 

Pennsylvania $  -^ 

Stockton's  Stories  of  New  Jersey  ...     .60 
Howell's  Stories  of  Ohio 60 


Harris's  Stories  of  Georgia 60 

Thompson's  Stories  of  Indiana 60 

Musick's  Stories  of  Missonri 60 


Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans 

for  Little  Americans 3.40 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life 

and  Adventure 50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  English 65 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  .     .60 


Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans 60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks 60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies    .— 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy 60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Aeneas .45 

Clarke's  Story  of  C»sar  .      ^5 


Descriptive  circulars  and  catalogues  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 

American  Book  Company 


New  York         Cincinnati         Chicago         Bostoii        Atlanta        PorUand,  Ore. 


JANUARY.   1899. 
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EducfttkinBl  Interest  of  the  CammonwcMUh  :  SLxty-firLh  Annual  Rr- 
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Addttlonil  Signs  of  Pi-ciKrc*^—KesL]|ni  of  New  Law  far  Dibtrthntion  of 
Slate  ApptcjpfMiion— Durjtbn  of  Attendance— Teachers  Should  Know 
More  than  They  Teach  —  ScLcntifiir  Tcrupcrance  InMruction  —  mOoi] 
Tcacliers— Siaiiiiical  hiatejntnts,  eic,  .  ,  , \  .  .  tVat^att  C  S^r^^fjKfr.  j^ 
Thaddeua  Stevens  and  the  School  Law  of  1034,  .  .  .  A.  E.  inntfti/,  -30,^ 
An  Old-Time  £»ay  an  Education  '    .   ,   .    .  Af^ffttt  l.ulktr.  301 

The  Bible  in  Public  Schaoli  ;  Ltrj^il  Opinion  of  J ud|;e  Edw;ird%,  h  -  .  ;305 
The  Schi  "  "^  Lawa:  Address  hy  J  35.  G,  H^ys,  Esq  ,  I^tiibuix.  .  .  \\ii 
Good  Me  Vork:   III— H  ieKard  IJurlon  in  Norlh  Ameriran  Review  " 

lools, — F^JlofWulscy — Cut»ef  and  Spbetti— Tell   on    hi-* 
hitlK— AiTvcio^j  My  llooics— Brii^hte'^t  and   Beit— Peace  en  ICnirth — 
t  Vllj^The  Ltuiidg  Year— Pxsim  XXin    .       .....       ...   316 
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THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  Presiaent. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWiNQ  COURSES: 

I.    IN  OBHEBAL  LITERAT9RB.    i    The  Classical  Course,    a.  The  Latin  Scientipic  Course.    3.  Tarn  Dhsb 
IN  Science  and  Letters. 

IL  IN  TECHNOLOQT.  i.  The  Course  in  Civil  Enginbkring.  «.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  K^r»i?nLiiRi3ic.  ^1 
4.  The  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  and  Mbtallukgy.  5.  The  Course  in  Electkical  Enginevrihc  6w  Tn  ' 
Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

m.  COMBINED  COURSES.    The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  d«iK  evcotsaliTii 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreci.«te  a  preliminary  literary  ettucutioo   have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons   »n   uppar^ 
nity  of  combining  culture  studie^with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.     Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  pemitii^dit  1 
tul»titute  such  technical  studies  a^are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  rcguliur  work  ol  the  Junior  4itid  ^i^ior  jtcja. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  coarse.     If  he  then  chooses  to  cumpleie  tKe  ikIu 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  desree  ■□  from   ou  a  ^ 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student      This  opportunity  will  be  valuable   to    m^ny  w^  , 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  year^,  even  where  they  are  utuble  %tt  remiii^  far  I 
the  full  technical  course  ;   while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  cours^^s,  it  oflers  a  means  for  a^uirio^  a  vdd- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  ihem  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future.  I 

For  further  information,  lor  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address  1 

THE  SSCRSTARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVSRSITY,  SOUTH  BETELEEEH,  PA. 
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Don't  Buy  o  o 

School  Furniture    until   vou  have 
seen  the  best.     The 


fhandler"  Adjustable 


-"<? 


Is  acknowledged  the  best.  Its 
'*co8t"  is  slightly  higher  than 
cheaper  grades,  BUT — it's  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 
Catalogues. 

l^S  DevonsHIre  St. 

BOSTON.  MA55. 
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EsUbllshed  1855. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Fall  and  Winter  st  ssion  of  28  weeks  began  August 
31,  1898.  bludenls  admitted  at  any  lime.  Applica- 
tion for  rooms  should  be  made  early.  For  catalogue 
and  full  piniculars  address  the  Principal. 


^  Luxury 


in  -writing  is  to  suit  pencil 
to  paper.  The  Dixon  pencils  flre 
made  hard  for  rough  paper,  soft  fur 
a  smooth  surface,  medium  for  g^en* 
eral  use.     Always    smooth — never 

•'^"^^    Dixon's 

Pencils 


If  yonrdealerdoM  not  keep  them  oend 
y  16c,  for  pencils  worth  double  the  moncj. 
Jm.  iMjf  ■  Cr«ciM«  C9.  Jcrney  Cliy.  BU  ^ 


Xteacbers 
CoUede 


THE  LIFE-SIZE  IPORTRAIT 

OF 

Dr,  Burrowes, 

Sent  to  Each  Member  of 

Every  School  Board  Sobscrlbing  for  the 

Current  (47th)  Voliune  of 

The  School  JoiiPoaL 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  Cttr 

1'he  profeMior>al  school  of  Cohtmbd 
University  tor  the  training  ol  geBcraL 
teachers,  supervisors,  priocipak,  sm^- 
intendenta,  and  instruct*  t%  in  nornuj 
Kchools  and  colle|{es.  Open  to  bofti 
sexcs.  Fellowships  and  schoUfffaip* 
amuunting  to  $5753  annually. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

»-"       JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  Ph.  D.,  l>m. 

BUREAU   OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
INSTRUCTION, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

We  aid  those  who  want  to  secure  a  position  In  the  CSrfl 
Service  Department-.  85,000  pes  tions  filled  through  lbt< 
Civil  Service  hv  exatniiMiioiu .  War  creates  •  demann  i>it 
Ib'  ge  increacie  or  etuploy es. 


PRIMARY  READING  COURSE 

From  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 

€oiit4iiiing  £it(ratiire  of  rensMent  Q4liie  ana  interm 

No.  K.    The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader.     Paper,  25c.,  cloth,  30c. 
No.  P.     The  Hiawatha  Primer.     With  beautiful  colored  illustrations.     Cloth,  40c. 
Nos.  47,  48.     Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stor:es.     Cloth,  40c. 
No.  59.     Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading.     Paper,  15c.,  cloth,  25c. 
Nos.  49,  50.     Hans  Andersen's  Stories.     Cloth,  40c. 
Nos.  107,  108.     Grimm's  Household  Tales.    Cloth,  40c. 

No.  126.    Rttskin's  King* of  the  Golden  River,  and  Other  Wonder  Stories.     Paper,  15c.,  cloth,  2Sc. 
Nos.  13,  14.     Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha.     Admirably  illustrated.     Cloth,  40c. 
The  two  parts  also,  in  paper,  at  15c.,  each. 


THE  HIAWATHA  PRIMER 

BY  FLORENCE  HOLBROOK, 

Principal  of  the  Forcstville  School  at  Chicago,  is  the  latest  addition  to  this  course.     It  is  a  moSt  remark 
able  book.     Miss  Holbrook's  work  attracted  over  2000  visitors  last  year.     Her  methods  are 

Simple,  sensible,  and  sound. 


m%Mm,  miTTliti  $f  €o< 


Special    Advertising    Offer   for  30   Days. 

8  cloth  bound  books  for  the  price  of  4 

Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  send  with  it  $1.35,  the  price  of  the  first  four  books, 
and  with  them  the  last  four  will  be  sent  free. 

Boston,  new  Vork, 
^^t      atd  CMcato. 

ViriLiSOWS  HISTORY  RISADEIR 

ARRANGED  Just  Adopted  for  the  Schools 

WITH  -SoW  in  one  volume  at  sixty  cents.  of  the 

SPECIAL"Ti?ERENCE    Alsoinfiveparts  at  twenty  cts.  each.  Boroughs ^of^  BROOKLYN 

TO  HOLIDAYS.  MANHATTAN  and  BRONX. 

ViriLiSON'S  NATURB  STUDY 

MJmUJIL  m  USE  MT  Teacher's  Manual,     .     .     90  cts.       READER  llf  USE  AT 

Newark,  N.  J.  Reader, 35  cts.  des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  Rpcentlv  AdontPd  for  th^           Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

BiNGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  ,,      Kecentiy  Aaopted  tor  the            Joliet,  III. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Schools  of  Philadelphia  and     Youngstown,  Iowa. 

PouGHKEEPSiE,  N.  Y.  ^^^^  B0ROUGH8  of  BROOKLYN  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Manhattan  and  Bronx.          Normal  School,  Phila. 

PrrrsBURGH,  Pa.  Dayton,  Ohio.                      Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Youngstown  Ohio              Pougukeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Reading,  Pa.  Des  Moines,^ Iowa.  '             I'llov,  N.  Y.,  Ac. 

Cheltemham  School  Duluth,  Minn. 

District.  Topeka,  Kansas. 

McLELLAN  AND  AMES'  SERIES  OF  ARITHHETICS 

STAND  FOR  A  NEEDED  REFORM  IN  TEACHING  THE  SUBJECT. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     Buckram.    12mo.    Price  60  cents. 
PRIMARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     Cloth.    12mo.    Price  35  cents. 
TEACHERS'  EDITION  OF  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    Buckram.    Price  50  cents. 

Contains  all  needed  answers  to  problems,  suggestions  for  first  grade  work,  illustrative  lessons 
and  many  suggestions  as  to  metiiods 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. .S^'&.'"SSi^"^tltSSI&^ 


i 


THE  LEADING  SCHOOL  TEXTS 


IDEAL  TEXTS  for  school  use  should  be  pleasing  in  form,  be 
well  written,  well  printed,  and  well  illustrated,  advanced  in 
method  and  thought,  and  also  be  the  work  of  writers  who, 
besides  being  severally  masters  of  their  subjects,  are  teachers 
by  nature.  Books  that  are  equal  to  these  requirements 
deserve  the  title  of 

THE  BEST  TEXT  BOOKS 

of  such  the  following  are  striking  examples: 


DatNral 
6eograpMe$ 

By  Jacques  W.  i^edway. 

F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  RUSSELL 
HiNMAN.authorof  the  Eclec- 
tic Physical  Geography. 
Natural  Elementary  Geog^ 

raphy,         .  .         .60 

Natural  Advanced  Geog* 
raphy,      .  .         $L25 


first  £mon$ 
in  mcs 

ByS.  E.  FORMAN,  Ph.D. 
Price 60 

Rigbts  ana  Duties  of 
jmericM  Citizenship 

By  Westel  Woodbury  , 

WILLOUGHBY,    Associate, 
in  Political  Science,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  | 

Price,   .        .        .        $L00 

Baiawin's 
Readers  , 

Eight  books:  1 

or  One  for  Each  Year,  j 

Five  books:*  i 

For  Ungraded  Schools.  I 


I      Jl  S1)on  ConrK  ii  music 

Datnral 
music  Series 

By  FREDERIC  H.  RIPLEY  and 
Thua\as  Tapper. 
Book  /.    ,        .        .        .35 

[Book  II      .        .        .    AO 

i 

IDcltlastefs 

;  School  l)istory 
Of  the  UNitea  States 

By  JOHN  Bach  McMaster, 
Professor  of  American  His- 
tory   in   the    University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Price,   .         .        .        $1.00 


toaas 

new  Jlstronony 

By  David  P.  Todd,  M.  a., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy, and  Director  of  the 
Observatory,  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 
Price,  .        .        .        $1.30 


Barnes's  national 
Uertical  PenmansMp 

Per  dozen,        •         .         .75 

CariKntefs 
nortft  Jlnerica 

By  FRANK  G.  CARPENTER. 
Price,       .        .         .         .60 
Uniform  with  this  voluoie; 
(Carpenter's  Asia,  .60) 

£yte's  Sraniniars 

By  DR.  E.  Oram  LYTE,  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Associatioo. 
Elementary  English,         .35 
English   Grammar   and 
Composition,         .         .50 

Overton's 
nw\M  PDysiology 

By  FRANK  OVERTON,  JV\.  D., 
late  Surgeon   of   the   City 
Hospital,  New  York. 
Overton's  Primary  Phy- 
siology,        .        .         .30 
Overton's    Intermediate 

Physiology,        .        .  .50 
Overton's  Advanced  Phy- 
siology,        .        .        .80 


new  York 
Cincinnati 
t^.bicaflo 


And  many  others  which,  like  these,  are  in  methods  and  ideas, 
THE  NEWEST  TEXT-BOOKS.  For  descriptive  catalogues 
and  prices  of  these  texts  please  write  to  the 


Jinicrican  BooK  Company 


FEBRUARY,  1899. 
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N.C.SCH\EFFER,  EdITOI^. 


Message  oT  His  Excellency  GuvtriiOr  Haatin^s:  ICdu^:^tJon  in  Pcnn- 
syWania — Soldier?.'!,  (ryhitn  ischoob:  —  DcpjirtrtJcni  tfrAgri-ullure'— Fore^iry 
— Fattners"  1  iKtiiy lei  -  Stale  S^niution,  Etd.^  +   «»«..«•*■    ..i^    .    33S 
Inauigural  Addresi  of  Hia  ExcellcnEy  Governor  ^Vm.  A-  Stone,    .   ^391 
Those  Tough  Boys  ;  '"Aini  Jhcy  Mu*t  be  Tough  or  Die/'  M  5*  Hazard.  343 
Common  School  Education:  Wh^ii  ]i  ShcmJd  M«n,  .   .  ^/.  7,  SaxNigt,  444 
Wasteil  Genius  r  AiiothcT  Vic#  of  ihe  W^r  Que^itiocij,   .,.,,,♦,       ^jg. 
Ina  Country  School:  OL —Thoughts  jind  Ej£berien.(;(?!i,  EUaAbtth  Lhfd.  3  ,^ 
Good  Memory  Work:  IV,—"  Value  of  the  Memory" — B.utte  of  14kn- 
htiirn— NurtS  AineriGnn  Jiidiatm— !iortg  of  ihi;  Camp  — Dream  of  CUrence 
— Siritfff^  VVati^  Pra^ — SpH*ri3Cii5  lo  the  Roiman  Envoys— The  Ciiy  of  Uic 
[J viriR— Hamlet  to  the  PUyers— ()h^  Why  Should  the  SpirJi  of  Mortal  be 

t'rrmct  f— Ameri'Tiii  LfncrmqucrabJi:,  Eic,, *    .    * J56 

What  a  Boy  Did  in  Spare  Minut^^a  \    Not  Time  hut  l\irpc»c  Wanting,  363 

Books  t  Have  Read:  "  H'^adin,^  iturn  Pure  l^iveof  It/' 361 

Treaaures  of  Memory  ,  The  Wtirld  Rich  in  Goo<J  Literature,  E.F  P^rttr^  3 '6 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  :  VVtiat  Was  the  Secret  of  Hk  I'uwcr?  ,,,..,  367 
Editoral  Deparimenti  Lafayetiee  Mcmorij]  Fund— Dcpirimcjit  of  Sup- 
er iuteirtiitinc^  of  N;itlt»nal  Educational  At&ociatiun  —  Our  Furestry 
Reservations— A  Strange  Pfopcsitiui]— Two  liood  School  Men— Too 
Much  Machine^Cunvcntioit  of  CJuy  and  B  jroujph  Superlotendenu— Suie 
Association  of  Schotil  Direciarn  .  JVogra^nme  gf  McetiJig- A  Good  Ra- 
jnrL  fr^im  Chicagij — hems  from  Reporia— Ccilltf^e  Gradua  e  Certificates',  3^3 
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p.  McCASKEY, 
Lancaster,  pa. 
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Pxiee.  §1.60  in  Advance.    Ten  or  xnore  Copies.  #1.35.    P-sitaire  7*ree. 
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3.  The  Cor« 


THOMAS  MESSINGEB  DBOWN,  LUD.,  President. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 

L    IN  OBNERAL  LITBRAT9RB.    t   Thb  Classical  Coursb.    a.  Thb  Latim  Scibntific  Coursb. 
m  SciBNCB  and  Lbttbrs. 

II.  IN  TECHHOLOQT.  i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  Enginbkrimg.  a.  Thb  Coursb  in  Mbchanical  ENGiNKSRncG  3, 
4.  Thb  Courses  IN  MriNG  FNoiNr*! ring  and  Mbtallurgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in  Elbctrical  EitGiNBBRii«G.  6  Ihb 
Coursb  in  Analytical  Chbmistrv. 

m.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authoritie!.  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  erentmily  to 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreci.«te  a  preliminary  literary  educatioB,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  opportsr 
nity  of  conibining.  culture  studies  with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permitted  to 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  senior  ycats. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  «ediK 
nical  cour»e  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  ooe  tt> 
two  years,  depenoisg  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  wbo 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remain  for 
the  full  technical  coun>e  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combired  courses,  it  oflera  a  means  for  acquirloiK  a  wdt 
roiuded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  rffeciive  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITT,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PAu. 

PENNA.  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  TEACHERS 

will  find  it  jgrreatly  1 3  their  intereet  to  app^y  to  us  when  in  needof  teaoh- 
ers  or  positions.  We  can  recommend  superior  Principals,  Bpeoialists. 
Hisrh  School  Assistants.  Grade  Teachers,  etc.,  aod  have  been  doincir  it 
successfully  for  19  years.  We  never  **  flood"  with  applicants,  simply  re- 
commend number  of  candid  at^s  desired .  If  you  want  a  position  for  next 
year,  ^nd  can  present  a  first-class  record,  we  can  help  you  and  will  gladly 
send  manual  and  blank  tor  a  stamp.    Longr  Distance  Telephone. 

Central  Teaclisrs  Bureau  (Edw.  C.  Dixon)  '"^^f^fSTL-aHlSr^ 


Is  acknowledged  the  best.  Its 
"cost'*  is  slightly  higher  than 
cheaper  grades,  BUT — it's  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  i 

Catalogues.  | 

St. 


^  BOSTON,  MASS. 


»"=x)>.=^?>-W 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY  ^7i!;r 

I  UK  K.  >V.  VAM)l  /t\  M).,  (InrinnaU.  O.,  l.S.A. 
Bells  inadf^  of  Pure  Coppor  and  Tin  only. 
fOR  CHURCHES.  COURT  HOUSES.  SCHOOLS. cte. 

ALSO  CHIMF.S  AND  PKALS. 
Makers  of  tho  Largest  Bell  ia  America. 


estal^llshed  1855. 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Prindpid. 

Fall  and  Winter  session  of  2S  weeks  brgao  Ao^Q^i   I 
31,1898.     Students  admitted  at  any  time.     Afiplica-   j 
tiou  for  rooms  should  be  made  eaily.     For  catalogue 
and  full  particulars  address  the  Pnndpal.  I 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  City  , 

The  professional  school  of  CohiKntsa 

,^  .  University  tor  the  training  ot  general 

VLCHCDCrS        teachers,  »upervisors,  principals,  super- 

intendcnts,  and  iostructcrs    in    nunnai 

(TOllCClC  schools  and  co11e^e:i.     Open    to    hoih 

^  sexts.      Fellowships    and    scholarships 

amounting  to  $5753  annually .((j_ 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

>a-xa       JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  Ph.  D.,  l><Ntsi. 


BUREAU   OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
INSTRUCTION 

123  Fifth  St.    N.  E.    WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

We  aid  those  who  want  to  secuie  a  posit ioQ|iD  the  C^vij 
Serv  cf  Depui  iMieut.  85,000  positioDtt  tilled  ihrmigh  ibr 
Ci%ii  Service  ^y  vxaminiitioiis.  VVar  creau;B|a;.deiuaitd  tur 
la»^t^  i' '  it'Hse  oleiKpIoyea. 

if'or  a  first  olass  primary  Washlnirton's 
Birthday  Sons  entitled 

"What  Did  Yankee  Doodle  Do/' 

written  in  plain  sheet  music,  send  lo  cts.  for  one 
copv.  25  cts.  tor  three,  or  75  cts.  for  twelvecopies 
to  National  Music  Co.« 

266  <&  268  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  lit 


Indisputable        Economy  and  Cleanliness 

Absolute 

— T r    .  effected  by  the 

Convincing 

"Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books," 

through  the 

Increased  Length  of  Life 
AND   Extra  Durability  of  the 

text  books! 

60  of  the  63  places  in  Pennsylvania  over  5000 

population  liave  adopted  tfiis  System. 

Donof  fransf  ep  Solkd  Books  from  One  piipil  to  flnofher, 

BUT 

Cover  your  books  with  the  famous  Holden  Book  Cover 
and  have  a  New,  Fresh,  Clean  Cover  on  the  books 

BEFORE 

they  are  Transferred ! 

(Thereby  Lessening  the  chances  of  spreading  Contagious  Diseases  among  the 
scholars.) 


$»ooo,ooo  l)ol(len  Book  Vmx%  in  use  in  tbe  il.  1  last  year ! 

This  System  /Tore  than  Pays  for  itself. 

A  Money  Saver  for  the  Taxpayer  1 


Write  for  Samples  Free.        HoldCn    Pat.    BOOR  COVef  CO., 

F».  o.  Box  643.M.  Springfield,  Mass. 


standard  Botanical  Text-books 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 


Olork's  Laboratory  Manual  in 

Practical  Botany $    96 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  66 
Apgar's  Trees  of  the  Northern 

United  States 1  00 

Apgar's  New  Plant  Analysis  .  .  65 
Wood's  How  to  Study  Plants  .  .  1  00 
Wood's  Lessons  in  Botany  ...  90 
Wood's  American  Botanist  and 

Tlorist 1  76 

Wood's  Descriptive  Botany  ...  1  25 
Wood's  New  Class  Book  of  Botany  2  50 


Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life  $  60 
Hooker's  Botany  (Science  Primer 

Series) 35 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature, 

Part  I,  Plants 44 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Bot< 

any •  .  .  r  .   •  1  00 

Toumans'  First  Book  in  Botany  64 

Toumans'  Descriptive  Botany  .  1  20 

Bentley's  Physiological  Botany  .  1  20 

Willis's  Practical  Flora .  .  ....  1  50 

Ooodale's  Physiological  Botany  .  2 .  00 


Gray's  How  Plants  Crow  ....  80 

Cray's  How  Plants  Behave  ...  54 

Cray's  Lessons  in  Botany  ....  94 

Cray's  Manual  of  Botany  .  ...  1  62 
Cray's  Lessons  and  Manual  (In 

one  volume) 2  16 

Cray's  School  and  Field  Botany  1  80 
Cray,   Watson  and  Robinson's 

Sjmoptical  Flora  of  North 

America,  Parts  I  and  n,  each.  2  60 
Coulter's  Botany  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains 1  62 

Gray  and  Coulter's  Tezt*Book 

of  Western  Botany 2  16 

Gray's  Structural  Botany  ...  2  00 

Botanist's  Microscope,  with  two  Lenses  -    -  $i  50 
Same,  with  three  Lenses     ------     i  75 


The  above  books  or  microscopes  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  prices.  Correspondence  with 
reference  to  these  and  other  superior  text-books 
cordially  invited. 


new  York 

Cincinnati  ^        ^  _^  ^^^         ^  ^_^ 

Chicago  ^  ■■■■^B  ■▼▼^■v     ^^wwmw^     ^^^...^vvavj       ptrttaitf,  •«. 


e..>..u    jimerican  Book  ConiDany     "•» 
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EDUCATION 


.turri 


llilL'i^' 


N.CSCHAEFFEK,  EdITOI^. 


Sfei 


Pciinsylv^nim  State'AHao^iatjon  of  School  Director!  :  ProcFcdLii^j  of 
Fourih  Aniiuial  Cnnvtriljon  ai  H^rrkitbiirg- — (Jpening  Addre^'i*/.  A.Citatftr 
— .Ad^lrcsa  of  H resident,  //,  //,  //w/ij^rr/— Rcm^rku  of  Htn  Escellcncy^ 
Gov.  Wm.  A,  Stone— Chan  jzo  of  Tex  I- Book  5,  D.  F.  Fttr-tHty.  C.  D  Fhippi^ 
Rod  oih era--- Difltn bill ioa  OifSsutc  ApprapnaTioti.  H^gh  Crt//y  md  oilicrs 
—  L)L<itrict  Sup?jTi*mn,  Anrnt  Boii/tr  aitd  others— 'I" he  Good  LMrccEor,  JA 
C.  ^fNwfAawfA— iachtjol  Llbfrtricii,  /Iw*.  //vw-nrd  /}^y—'Vht  Library  4t 
an  Adjunct  lo  Lhc  S*-Koo],/.  A".  It't/dmiin  md  others — -'I'hc  W'lrk  of  ihe 
Normal  SchoHils,  //  i*.  Hoichkhs  and  />.  /  WliZ/fr,  .A  —  M  «e  Kitfh 
School!  Needed  /  B.  fCich^y  and  oi hers— Rural  School  Sanitanafi,  If. 
H,  t?**'"*^/— Oriding  Iciichcr^'  Salaries, //,  //,  Cre^n—VjuKii  Qirecmr^' 
AsaociiLjQDs — Lourmy  A^csociaiton — ^Rc{.iori  on  l^kLJ^UtioTi^KesoluEions^ 
htenib<rrshLp — NunnEiJiions — -Trea^urer'i  Report — -Rem.irlfHi  of  Dr 
Scha«ffer,  .>3r.  Clc*vcr,  and  OLheri- Manuil  ;itid  Physic^ii  Training  — 
Compariiiivt  Study  of  SchctoJ  Sy-5Utms,  State  'isufi  jrt-«Jif^fj--Mcmbt'ra 
in  Atttn^iancc ^    ,..,,....,,. 

Nature  Siudy  and  How  a  Natuc-aliat  is  Trained 

The  Public  High  School  ;   ii^  Pr-iLtkal  Value,  , 


1' 


The  Controlhrr^  Forces,  ....  3S5 

Clcirmg  tlie  Qround, j*;? 

Friday  Afternoons,  ..._.,,  jfi-^ 
School  Roi;>m  Hyi^iene,  .  .  .  .369 
Teaching  in  Mithijjan,.  .    ,    ►    .  y.y.t 


' ^03 


Natural  Virtues,.  .  .  .  .  ^  ,  .391 
Qocd  Memory  Work;  V,  .  .  .  31^^ 
Mustic  and  CharacttTp  .  ,  ,  ,  ^  yij 
In  a  Co  1.1  nil" V  Schuol;  IV,  .  .  -3^7 
Kdttoral  No:e&,  ^   .   *   .   m   *  j^6,  400 


t^li'^'.M 
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J.  P.  McrCASKEY, 

Lancaster.  Pa. 


^lT^^TTTTT 


I  r  v^o 


1^1^ 
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PMe«.  SI.6O  in  Adv&nce.    Ten  or  n:iore  Copies.  $1.35.    Poataire  Free. 


THOMAS  llESSINaBR  DROWN,  1Z!d.,  Preaident. 

:^_Jk!J .t^ 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ.  COURSES: 

I.  m  GENERAL  UTEBATCIBB.    i.  Thb  Classicai.  Couksb.    «.  Thb  Latui-Scibictific  Coubsb.    a,  Tkk  Coo*it 

IN  SCIBNCB  AND  LbTTBRS. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOQT.  i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  Enginbxbing.  •.  Thb  Coubsb  in  Mbchahxcai.  EHrfiMKMB:i>fi.  % 
4.  Thb  Coukses  in  M1MN9  Enginf^ibing  AMD  Mbtalxukct.  £•  Thb  Coubsb  in  Elbctbicai.  £n6inb«lihg.  6.  Tn 
Course  in  Analytical  Chrmistry. 

TTT.  COIOBINED  COIIBBBB.  The  authoriiien  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desfre  eT^niu^LT  n 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  Hterary  education,  have  deaded  10  offer  to  soch  penions  an  &t»^fri7Ta- 
nity  of  combining  culture  »tudieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  A&y  student  who  wishes  to  do  m>,  will  be  pcriaiu?d  tc 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  bculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  ^enim  yeaT^ 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  compJcie  tHc  ic«^ 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  irt  from  qbc  m 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  b«  valuable  to  ^*.t\y  wh& 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  uiuble  10  reimaia  tar 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  ofiers  a  means  for  mcquirio^  a  «^j- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  (or  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SSCRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY^  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  FA. 

PENNA.  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  TEACHERS 

will  find  it  grreatly  to  their  interest  to  apply  to  us  when  in  need  of  teach- 
ers or  positions.  We  can  recommend  superior  Prinoipals,  Specialists, 
High  School  Assistants.  Grade  Teachers,  etc.,  and  have  been  doin?  it 
successfully  for  19  years.  We  nev^r  *<  flood"  with  applicants,  simply  re- 
commend number  of  candid  ates  desired .  If  you  want  a  position  for  next 
year,  and  can  present  a  flrst-class  record,  we  can  help  you  and  will  gladly 
send  s^iaipiual  and  blank  tor  a  stamp.    Longr  Distancei  Telephone. 

.  CentKLl  teacliers  Bureau  (Edw.  C.  Dixon)  '**?H?£5srL"p*H^r^ 


;G='«I3=><C?*»«=G»«JI»'S)>«9>^ 


I[])oini*t  Buy  . 

School  Furniture    until  vou  have 
seen  the  best.     The 

"fhandler"  AdJMStable 


•^ 


Is  acknowledged  the  best.     Its 
••cost"  is  slightly  higher  than 
cheaper  grades,  BUT — it*s  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 
Catalogues. 


l^S 


ii 


D^vonshli-e*  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Eatat>ll«ht>4 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

rUK  h,  W.  VAMM'/.K.N  rO,,  nnrtnnnM.  O.,  l.S.A. 
Bflls  inadp  of  Pure  0<>i)p('r  and  Tin  only. 
fOR  CHURCHES,  COURT  HOUSES.  SCHOOLS. »i«- 

ALSO  C H 1 M I : S  A N  I )  PE  A  I »S . 
MakerB  of  thtt  Largest  Bell  in  Amcricai 


Established  1855. 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  l>rincf|ial. 

Fall  and  Winter  session  of  28  weeks  txga^n  August 
31,  1898.  Students  admitted  at  any  lime.  Applies 
tiou  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.  For  caulogiie 
and  full  particulars  address  the  Principal. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  Ctty 

The  professional  sckool  of  Coluaibv 

,M_,  .  Univeruty  tor  th«  tnlDinr  ol  geiKri 

XtCACDCrS        teachers,  supervisors,  princlpjili^  super 

ioteiidcnts,  and  insttuctcn    In    rtonnahl 

(TOllCCtC  •cbools  and  colkges.     Open    to    bocb 

^  sexes.      Fellowships   and    schoUrsh^ 

amountiog  to  #5753  anmully. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary^ 

"•»       JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  PH.  D..  !»««- 
PORTRAIT  OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

ENGRAVED  BY  REA. 


Strong,  life-like  picture  of  the  "Old  Com- 
moner,'*  whose  service  to  the  cause  of  educatii?n 
in  Pennsylvania  should  be  gratefully  perpetuate^J 
in  our  Schools  by  placing  his  portrait  upon  theii 
walls. 

Price,  postpaid,  One  Dollar. 

Address 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


National  Educational 
Association. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
July  11-14,  1899. 


• 
• 

« 
0 
0 


Santa  F?  Roiite  I 

0 

Is  the  shortest  line—  J 

Provides  unexcelled  train  service —  0 

.Best  dining-car  and  eating-house  service —  ? 

(in  the  world)  ^ 

From  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Galveston —  ! 


Also  Denver  and  intermediate  points —  0 

To  CALIFORNIA—  J 

Over  its  own  rails —  0 

0 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Route  has  many.attractions  O 

for  the  educated  traveler —  ♦ 

Special  features  of  interest  are  fully  set  forth  in   the   following  ^ 

illustrated  descriptive  books,  mailed  free  on  application —  ^ 

to  eailfonaa  Md  Back,  176  pp.,  8ran4  eaiioi  of  7liixowi»  32  new  Ittexico  ^t^m  Kdom,  88  ? 

176  illustrations.                           pp.,  15  illustrations.                      pp.,  45  illustrations.  2 

n  eoterado  twmmt,  50  pp.,  80  Cas  Ueaai  i;ot  Springs,  48  pp.,  Jlrixowi  i;ealA  Kdom,  84  pp..  ^ 

illustrations.                                   39  illustrations.                              27  illustrations.  9 

X3h  inoki  Snake  Dance,  60  pp.,  0 

64  illustrations.  1j^ 

Address  E.  F.  BURNETT,  • 

w 

General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  ^ 

tbe  ntcMson,  tepeka  ^  Santa  Te  Kailway,  0 

377Broadway,  New  York    City.  ? 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  JUST  READY 


TEN  ORATIONS  OF  OIOERO  WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LETTERS. 

Edited  by  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Frank  A.  Gallup,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Colgate  Academy.  This  book  is  in- 
tended to  be  very  practical  throughout,  and  in  its  preparation  the  sole  aim  has  been 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  preparatory  students  who  would  be  likely  to  use  it. 

Prioe,  il.3a 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CICERO.  Edited  for  sight 
reading  by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Junior,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  It  is  believed  that 
with  the  help  given  in  the  footnotes  these  selections  will  not  prove  difficolt  to 
students  who  have  oegun  the  reading  of  Cicero,  and  that  they  will  be  found  to  have 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  use  as  late  as  the  first  years  of  the  college  coarse. 

Prioe,  tO.Sa 

ALSO  THE  GREAT  SDCCESSES  OF  LAST  YEAR 

BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READING  BT  GRADES.  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  Eight 
Books,  one  for  each  year.  Five  Books,  for  ungraded  schools.  Early  introduction 
to  the  best  American  and  English  authors.     Beautiful  illustrations. 

KATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES.  By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  RqskII  Hin- 
man,  author  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  The  study  of  earth  as  the  hom§ 
of  man.  Inductive,  natural  treatment.  Frequent  reviews  and  exercises  in  com- 
parisons.     Correlations  with  language  work,  history,  etc. 

Elementary,  $0.60;  Advanced,  tl.26. 

BARNES'S  NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PENMANSHIF.  A  system  which  develops 
the  three  essentials  of  good  penmanship  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort;  viz.,  legibility,  rapidity,  and  beauty.  Many  dainty  drawings  given  which 
can  be  copied  by  the  pupil. 

$0.76  per  doaen. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  BfUSIC.     (Natural  Music  Series.)    By  Frederic  H.  Ripley,  and 

Thomas  Tapper.  An  elementary  course  in  Music  for  schools  wherein  special  atten- 
tion cannot  be  given  to  this  subject. 

Book  I.,  $0.35;  Book  n.,  $0.4a 


Correspondence  Invited 


ss    Httierican  Book  Company  •--» 


itIiPiiiusMiiii 


9 


^JL^jTM^C-SCHAEFrER/BDlTOn-^  Ife?!^ 


A^BDclation  Df  City  ana  Borough  SuperintCDdentB;  PTocccdlnes  ol 
^^]HIh  Annual  Stiiioii  at  HarrLsburg— Addrtss  ol  Welcome,  L.  S.  SAtnt- 
mtU — RespDiue  LD  Wricotne,  Zk  A*  ^^*i^//j/^j— Jraugural  AHdresi, 
"Fada*^'  Giorgt  /.  L'Hikty — Dincutslon — 'The  General  'I'eathers'  Mt^cUn^ 
nnd  ihe  Grade  Con  fere  ncc  in  Pennsylvania,  L.  £.  AfcCiHHtt — DiRcufciLon. 
— ECvili  of  Free  Tevt'EJook.'i  and  How  tc  Remedy  I'hem,  Afr^ut  iV<:iM%tr 
— Ditctii&ion^Liter^twrQ  -n  ihe  Schools,  Atiihom  Jonts—'Vhz  Public 
School  tCindergarten,  E.  Afackty:  Round  T^ble  Discu^a ion,  with  Papen 
frotn  Superylsort  of  Kindergarten  Training  and  others— tmh us bi*m  ft 
Factor  ot  Success,  Gf»r^t  E.  /f/^^rf— The  Aittinal  Ins^tiiutc,  Ckt^rUt  Litt 
— Eiiscuinion — Slate  Teacher*'  Ats^cintlon — Cla<^sification  and  Graiding 
ofCitv  School  1,  E.  R.  MUUr  iind_A>f.  M.  Crttf^VVii— Diicutiioh— "^ialt- 
in^  :i  Hijth  School  <JuurK:,  Jkfiiri/.  A-  5a#''— Di»ciiS!iiofi — Nominalions — 
PLice  of  Meeting— Treasurer's  Report— Members  in  Atlendnnce,  *   .    .    *  445 

Good  Memory  Work  :  VI.— The  Spider  and  the  Fly  {fi^^iintt),  Ruiy 
Lives^  Hn.ppinc.'i^,  iPofie),  Rcmctnt«:r  Now  ThyCreaior^  Nobility  iCary), 
Spriug  iNffitn'ti),  The  Holy  One,  Dingen  on  the  Rhine  {N'ortcn},  Broken 
Winsi  The  Beatitudes.  Piulm  of  Life,  {  Z:rfj^/^^;/#iu), .   , 484 

Official  Department.— ArbDF  Day  Proclamation  of  Governor  Stone:  April 
7ih  and  LirSih—  Fleciion  of  SLiperinicndcnt4 — Norm:il  School  F-3(Eiminationa 
—Payment  of  School  Directors— To  School  Directora:  In  Viewf  of  Ap- 
proachrng  Eleviion  of  Superintendents,  O^ih  of  Office ^Objec tin n^  lo  Com- 
I]li&^ioIls^  Etc.— Permanent  CeriificAlelGranled-Itemii  from  Reports,  «    .  4UB 


I'" 


Axti^itjti 


IJ 


J.  p.  McCASKLV, 
Lancaster,  pa. 


M 


'Prie«»  $1.60  in  Advaae«.    T«n  or  oior*  Copi«s,  Sl.35.    P')«3tare  F*r*^. 


-HicXai^   ErBMISM    'UMWWT^mBtTT.^^ 


3.  ThS  COQMli 


THOMAS  MBSSINOER  DROWN,  LUD..  PreBident.  j 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 

I.  IN  GENBBAL  LITBEATiniB«    x.  Thb  Classical  Courss.    •.  Thb  LATiN-ScisimFic  Couxas. 

m  SCIKMCB  AND  LbTTSRS. 

II.  IK  TECHNOLOOT.  x.  Thb  Coursb  nr  Civil  Enginbkkino.  3.  Thb  Coursb  in  Mbchakical  EMcnvioERiMC  3, 
4.  Thb  Coursbs  in  Mimng  ENGiNinRiNc  and  Mbtallurgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  m  Elbctrical  ENC»NBB8UtG.  6.  Thb 
Co6rsb  in  Analytical  Chrmistry. 

in.  COISBINED  00URBE8.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  destie  evemually  10 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  penons  am  oppona- 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permmed  Id 
suhKtitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  benior  yean. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  compile  the  sech- 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  one  t» 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  cho&en  and  the  dili|;ence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  wte 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  reBiaiii  far 
the  fiill  technical  course  ;  while  to  thoM  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  coursrs,  it  offers  a  means  for  aoquirlng  a  weS- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  (or  greater  success  in  the  hiture. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

TSE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY.  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

PENNA.  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  TEACHERS 

will  find  it  greatly  t^  their  interest  to  appV  to  us  when  in  need  of  teach- 
ers or  positions.  We  C9rn  reoommend  superior  Principals.  Specialists. 
High  School  Aseistp^nts  Qrade  Teachers,  etc.,  aod  have  been  doing:  it 
successfully  for  19  years.  We  never  • '  flood  *'  with  applicants,  simply  re- 
commend number  of  candid atc^s  desired .  If  you  want  a  position  for  next 
year,  and  can  present  a  flrst-closs  record,  we  can  help  you  and  will  gladly 
send  manual  and  blank  tor  a  stamp.    Longr  Distance  Telephon**. 

Central  Teachers  Bureau  (Edw,  C.  Dixon)  ^^^gH?LygEu^1£^ 
There  is  Return  of  Value 

from  reading  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  especially 

SO  to  Teachers  and  School  Directors. 

The  Twelve  Numbers 

of  the  past  year,  bound  into  a  book  of  556  generous  pages,  are 
a  good  thing  to  have  on  the  shetf  for  occasional  reading  and 
reference.     They  are  interesting  and  suggestive. 

If  You  Have  Not  Seen 

the  Contents  of  the  last  volume,  we  will  send  these  four  pages 
with  pleasure,  at  your  request.     The  current  volume  will  be  just 
-    .  as  good  as  the  last,  and  as  well  worth  having. 

For  Full  Table  of  Contents  of  the 

Franklin  Square 
Song  Collection,— 


Containing  leoo  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns, 
▲ddreis  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-New  York  City 

The  profeasioDal  school  of  Columbia 
Universiiy  tor  the  traisia^  of  getaenl 
teachers,  cupervison,  principalsa  super- 
intendents, and  instructors  in  ncKnaal 
schoob  «nd  collies.  Open  to  bodi 
sexes.  Fellowships  and  schoilanhtpa 
amounting  to  #5753  annually. 
Catalogue  stent  on  applicaiion  to  the  Secretary. 

ia-t>       JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  Ph.  D., 


XTeacbers 
Collefle 


Annual  Financial  Statement  of  School  Boatrds. 


Important  to  Treaaurcra  and  8«c*rerarlea.      Cloatn|f  tbe  Plnanelal   Year, 
Publlalilng  Diatrlrt  Accoiu&ts  of  Scb^ol  Board*. 


BUknlu  tf»r 


These  Blanks  cover,  io  proper  order,  all  (he  points  necessary  to  b<>  presented  in  the  keeping  of  Schocd  Board  accoaats,  aad 
only  the  bl.*nk  sv>ac^s  for  ihc  figures  need  10  be  filled  brforc  puitii  g  them  up  at  various  places  otpublic  resort  in  the  School  Da- 
fcrict.     Prices  :  Twelve  copies,  postpaid,  SlOO,    Thirty  copies,  postpaid,  for  ||a.O<».    Specimen  copy  scat  vhcn  deairod. 

Address  j.  p,  MoCASKKT, 


I     N.  E.  A. 
I     Convention 


« 
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Santa  F?  Rodte 


« 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  ;<! 

July  11-14,  1899.  <! 

The  i 

5          Is  the  most  comfortable  summer  route—  J 

9          It  is  the  shortest  line —  « 

J          It  provides  the  best  dining-car  and  eating-  J 

<^          house  service  in  the  world.  H 

J          All  the  way  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  • 

•  Galveston  or  Denver — 
II          Over  its  own  rails.  J 

•  i 

0                 This  Route  presents  scenes  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the  educated  ^ 

g|                 traveler,  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  illustrated  descrip-  g 

0                five  books,  mailed  free  on  application :  m 

•  i 

H  to  eaiifomia  wnA  Back,  176  pp.,  tiK  Itteki  Swilce  Dance.  60  pp.,  new  IHexico  malth  Ke$om,  88  ^ 

0       176 illustrations.                            64  Illustrations.                             pp.,  45  lustrations.^  41 

9  6raMl  eaaon  of  TIrixoiui*  32  Cas  Ueaai  Sot  $pring$,  48  pp.,  JliixoRa  malth  Re$om,i84  pp.,  i 

0       pp.,  15  illustrations.                       39  illustrations.                              27  Illustrations.  H 

2                   Correspondence  solicited.  J 

5                                                                 Address  E.  F.  BURNETT,  S 

V  Q 

1^                                                                                 General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  m 

0                                                        tiK  ntcMson,  toptica  ^  Saata  Te  Railway,  ^ 

Ik  II 

^                                                                                              377  Broadway,  New  Yori<  City.  ^ 

«  « 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY'S 

ANNOUEEMENT  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS.  (Current  Events  for  School  Use.)  Cuba;  Puerto  Rico;  Hawaii;  Philip- 
pines. 

An  interesting  and  authentic  account  up  to  date  of  the  physical  features,  climate,  prodactions,  and 
resources;  with  history  of  the  people,  education,  etc.  of  our  recently  added  territory.     Four  maps. 

Pi  ice,  $.io 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES.  By  H.  A.  Guerbcr.  A  fawinating  hirtorical 
reader,  as  well  as  a  reliable  textbook  in  tne  history  of  our -country.  All  the  main  facrs  of  colonial  history 
presented  simply  yet  vivi<ily,  and  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  be  intelligible  and  deeply  inteiesting  to 
grammar  school  pupils.     Attractively  bound.     Fully  illustrated.  Price,  ^65. 

STORIES  OF  THE  OLD  BAY  STATE.     Hy  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.     (Stories  of  the  States  Scries.) 
Independent  stones  wiih  a  vein  of  connec  ion  or  association  running  through  the  series  which  make  a 
complete  story  of  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  from  its  settlement   to   the  |>reseBt 
time.     Most  charmingly  written,  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Price,  ^6q. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  EDMOND  AND  JULES  DE  OONOOURT.    Edited,  with  Introduction, 

Bibliography,  and  Appendices,  by  Arnol  1  Ciuyoi  Cameron,  A.  M.,  Pq.  D.,  Professor  of  French  in  the 
John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  of  Princeon  University.  (Authorized  Edition.)  The  selections  in  this 
book  cover  the  types  and  the  whole  time  of  their  authors'  production.  They  practically  follow  the  order 
of  their  original  appearances  in  book  form.  Ihe  notes  will  be  found  to  be  full,  and  yet  restrained,  in 
comparison  with  the  field  of  instruction  and  the  historical  and  hterary  possibilities  they  suggest.     Price, 

INTR')DUCTORY   FRENCH   PROSE   COMPOSITION.     By   Victor  E.   Francois,    Instructor  in 

French  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Recommended  for  use  of  students  who  have  already  gained  some  knowledge  of  French  grammar, — any 
after  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  or  the  first  semester  in  college,  although  it  may  be  employed  sooner 
with  satisfactory  results.  References  may  be  made  to  any  grammar.  In  two  parts,  with  vocabulary  con- 
taining all  the  French  words  used  in  buth  parts.  Price,  5  25. 

RECENT  SUCCESSFUL  TEXTS 

BALDWIN  S  SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES.  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  Eight  Books— one 
for  each  year ;  Five  Books — for  ungraded  schools.  Early  introduction  to  the  best  American  and  Englldi 
authors.     Beautiful  illustrations. 

NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES  By  Jacques  W.  Red  way,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman,  anthor  of  tbe 
Eclectic  Physical  G/?ography. 

V  ^The  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  Inductive,  natural  treatment.  Frequent  reviews  and  exer- 
cises in  comparisons.    Correlations  with  language  work,  history,  etc.    Elementary,  i.6o;  Advanced,  ^1.25. 

BARNES'S  NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP.  A  system  which  develops  the  three  essen- 
tials of  gold  penmanship  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort;  viz.,  legibility,  rapidity  and  beauty. 
Many  dainty  drawings  given  which  can  be  copied  by  pupils.  Per  dozen,  ^.75. 

McM ASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  John  Bach   McMaster, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ad  unequaled  account  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  history  of  the  American  psople.  Fascinat* 
ing  style.  Price,  ^f.oa. 

OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY.     By  Frank  Ovenon,  M.  D.,  late  Surgeon  of  the  City  Hospital, 
New  York. 

Very  i)ractical.  Explanations  of  many  common  facts  made  in  an  entirely  novel  manner.  Technical 
terms  avoided.  Primary,  30c.;  Intermediate,  50c.;  Advanced,  80c. 
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THOMAS  MBSaiNGER  DROWN,  LU  D.,  President, 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWIN^a  COURSES:  i 

I.    m  GBVERAL  LITBRATURB.    t.  Tub  Classical  Coussb.    a.  Thb  LATm-SciBMTivic  Coursb.    3.  Turn  Cooksb 

m  SCIBNCB  AND  LkTTBRS. 

n.  IN  TECHNOLOOT.  x.  Thr  Coursb  in  Civil  Enginbkring.  a.  Thb  Coursb  in  Mbchamxcal  Enginkskjovg.  3,  | 
4.  Thb  Coursbs  in  Mimng  Enginf'iring  and  Mbtallukgt.  5.'  Thb  Coursb  in  Elbciiucal  Engxnbbbxmg.  6.  Thb  { 
Coursb  in  Analytical  Chrmistry. 

m.  COMBIliED  COURBEB.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eirentnaHy  to 
•tudy  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  oppono> 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permitted  co 
tuDStitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  Ssenior  yean. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tech- 
nical course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  desree  in  from  one  to 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  who 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remaiB  for 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  Ji  well- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  ihem  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  addresa 

THE  SSCREXARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSIXY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

PENNA.  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  TEACHERS 

will  find  it  greaxly  to  their  interest  to  app^y  to  ub  when  in  need  of  teach- 
ers or  positions.  We  oan  recommend  superior  Principals.  Specialists, 
HifiTh  School  Assistants,  Qrade  Teachers,  etc.,  and  have  been  doinflr  ic 
successfully  for  19  years.  'We  never  '*  flood  "  with  applicants,  simply  re- 
commend number  of  candid ates  desired .  If  you  want  a  position  for  next 
year,  and  can  present  a  flrst-class  record,  v^e  can  help  you  and  will  gladly 
send  manual  and  blank  tor  a  stamp.    Long  Distance  Telephone. 

Central  Teachers  Bureau  (Edw.  C.  Dixon)  ^*^ffH?i!yDEu»*M^Sr*' 
Frye's  Elements  of  Geography. 

Small  4to.    Cloth,  164  pages.     Fully  Illustrated.     For  Introduction,  Qs  cenu. 

This  book  is  not  an  abridged  edition  of  the  larger  book  of  this  series, 
known  as  Frye's  Complete  Geography.  While  it  stands  entirely  by 
itself, — a  separate  and  independent  text-book, — it  is  also  planned  to  lead 
up  directly  to  the  author's  larger  work.  Teachers  will  find  in  the  "  Ele- 
ments "  an  ample  and  satisfactory  course  for  pupils  who  leave  school 
early.  These  two  books  form  an  ideal  and  unrivaled  series  of  geogra- 
phies,— a  series  that  has  created  widespread  interest  and  aroused  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  among  progressive  teachers  and  educators  in  every 
section  of  the  country. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

FRYE'S  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  Introduction,  $1.25. 


Teach'.rs  and  school  officials  who  are  looking  for  the  latest  and  best  series  of  geographies  for  eommiyn 
schools  are  cordially  invittd  to  write  us  aboxft  Fryers  Geographies.  Correspondence  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Atlanta. 

Address  1229  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia 

iinnual  Financial  Statement  of  School  Boards. 

ImportAut  to  Treaanrers  and  Secretaries.      Cloalng  the  Flnanetal  Year.      Blawfcra  tor 
Publlslitng  DUtrirt  AccounU  of  Scliool  Boards. 

These  Blanks  cover,  in  proper  order,  all  the  points  necessary  to  be  presented  in  the  keeping  of  School  Board  accounts,  and 
only  ihc  blank  spaces  for  ihe  figures  need  to  be  filled  before  putting  them  up  at  various  places  of  public  rnort  in  the  School  Dis- 
trict.    Prices  :  Twelve  copies,  postpaid,  Sl«00,  Thirty  copies,  postpaid,  for  HS-OO.    Specimen  copy  sent  when  desired. 

Address  j.  p.  BIcCASKBT,  I«aaca«tert  Pa. 
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^  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  ^ 

A  July  11-14,  1899.  « 
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S  The 

I  Santa  F?  Rodte 

•     -     Is  the  most  comfortable  summer  route — 

e  It  provides  the  best  dining-car  and  eating- 

S  house  service  in  the  world. 


0 
• 
• 
• 

• 
0 


#  It  is  24  to  36  hours  shorter  to  Los  Angeles  • 

•  than  any  other  line.  2 


This  Route  presents  scenes  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the  educated 
traveler,  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  illustrated  descrip- 
tive books,  mailed  free  on  application : 


^  Co  Caltfomia  aftd  Back,  176  pp.,  tiK  meki  Snake  Dance,  60  pp.,  new  mexico  Realtb  Ke$orti»  88  ^ 

2  176  illustrations.                            64  illustrations.                             pp.,  45  illustrations.                   ^g^ 

w  ^                                                                                                                        V 

#1  6rand  Canon  of  Tinxona,  32  Cas  Uegas  Rot  Siblings,  48  pp.,  Jlrlxona  RealtD  Resom,  84  pp.,  0 

A  pp.,  15  Illustrations.                       39  illustrations.                               27  illustrations.                           j^ 

jj  The  summer  climate  of   Southern  California   is   delightful.    The  midsummer                  j^ 

w  temperature  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Coronado  and  Santa  Barbara  is  lower                   2 

0  than  that  of  most  Eastern  cities.                                                                                                9 

0  « 

0  Address  General  Passenger  Office,                           HI 

0  tbe  TItcMson,  topeka « Santa  f  e  Hallway,                ^ 

X  Chicago.                                   ^ 

A  Correspondence  solicited.                                                                                             0 

•  « 


Leading:  Text-Books 


NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES.  By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman,  author  of 
the  Eclectic  Physical  (Jeo^raphy.  I'hroughout  this  series  the  central  thought  is  man  in  his  relations  to 
the  Earth.  The  novel  plan  of  treatment  makes  the  study  very  interesting  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  maps  are  drawn  on  The  same  scale,  and  show  correctly  the  relaiive  size  of  the  different  Connrries  ; 
no  other  text-books  do  this.  Many  of  the  maps  are  in  the  relief.  SupplemeiMary  exercises,  including 
laboratory  work,  are  added,  as  well  as  references  for  collateral  reading. 

Elementary,  |.6o;  Advanced,  ^1.25 

BALDWIN  S  SCHOOL  READING   BY  GRADES.     By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.     ThU  series  is 

divided  into  eight  books,  one  book  for  each  year.  It  can  also  be  obtained  in  a  combined  series  of  five 
voluiftes  by  those  who  prefer  it.  The  books  have  been  prepared  especially  to  meet  the  demand  for  fireab 
and  attractive  reading  suitable  for  all  school  grades.  The  latest  methods  of  instruction  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  everything  has  been  done  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  best  t->achers.  The  books  contain 
not  only  short  and  attractive  stories  of  child-life,  but  also  selections  from  the  works  of  the  grea'est  an- 
thors.  In  this  way  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  what  is  best  in  literature.  The  many  illostrationt 
are  by  noted  artists. 

BARNES'S  NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PENBIANSHIP.    A  system  which  develops  to  the  highest 

degree  the  three  essentials  of  good  penmanship  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  viz.,  legibllitj, 
rapidity  and  beauty.  A  series  of  instructive  phrases  and  sentences  are  employed  which  are  very  inter- 
esting  to  the  young.  Artistic  drawings  are  given  with  the  exercises  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils.  Com- 
plete in  eight  books.  Price,  per  dozen,  ^,75. 

McMASTERS  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATED  By  John  Bach  McMaster, 
Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Numerous  maps  and  illuitrations.  An 
authentic  history  with  a  fresh  and  vigorous  style.  Though  covering  the  entire  history  of  this  country,  it 
is  from  181 5,  when  the  industrial  development  of  the  nation  begins,  that  important  events  are  treated  in 
great  fullness  of  detail.  ^  $iXiO 

LYTE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES.  By  E.  O.  Lyte.  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal  First  Pennsylvania  State  NoraBsl 
School,  Millersvilie.     Contains  many  unusual  and  interesting  features  not  found  in  the  ordinary  text- 

'^_  books  on  English  language.  Both  inductive  and  deductive  methods  are  employed.  Memorizing  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Elkmentary  English,  ^5.35  ;  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  $.$o  ; 
Adnanced  Grammar  and  Composition. 

WALTON  AND  BRUMBAUGH'S  STORIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA-  By  Joseph  S.  Walton, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Martin  G.  Bnimbaugh,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  President  of  Juniata  College.  A  collec 
lion  of  graphic  tales  taken  chiefly  from  unwritten  history,  but  typifying  almost  every  important  phase  of 
the  State's  growth.  Well  known  stories  have  consciously  been  omitted,  while  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  the  less  familiar  but  by  no  means  less  important  incidents.  Illastrations  historically 
correct.  $.60 

GOHO'S  PENNSYLVANIA  READER.  By  Stephen  O.  Goho,  A.  M.,  late  Superintendent  of  Scbook 
at  Milton,  Pa.  A  series  of  brief  hero-sketches  designed  to  inspire  in  the  youth  a  noble  emulation  of  the 
courage,  self  sacrifice,  and  patriotic  devotion  of  their  illustrious  forefathers.  May  be  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary reader.  $.50 
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i*  dut^atiaa  in  Porio  Rico:    K^cr».  t\t  tri(i(i!re*T,  ,  -    ,    .  C- 

MorKl  InstructlOfl  In  the  piibiic  School*  of  France,    .    i 
A  lyptcal  Eifie^^B^  TrAiniag  Cotlr^e  for  Tcicber*.  .  €'*■ 
Some  School masteri  of  Ftctton:  J  'Jin  ing<«;ini,  uiinl  BiriJc    «i  .^>iry 
Atreired  Dcvelof^meiit,  .  .   .   ,$4^     MJ1e«iQn«i.  (s^  8qcc«t*, 
Gfcai  Mrn  at  Pi»)?;  ,  .    .    ,   .   *   ,  S5# 
What  a  Book  Said..  ......  ss-t 

Arcxiijrufc'  iirr'^n?*!.  Star,  .  .  ,    ■  55? 

Stan  Bt  the  Bottom, .   ,    .   .    .   ♦  SST  |  Nature  SjJtiyt      *,..,.«,  j6S 

Wh«t  Broke  *]ieCMii«  pitcher,  <i-*JS 

Latin  Proounciiition  Aguin,  .     ^61 

Stl^opl  Syiitein  'i^r  Cuba, ,  ^   .    .  §fij 

Story  of  Quarti  Family, ,    .    ,    ,  jfijt 

EtiHEorial  DfipaTtmenl-— N^ijanflil  WttiJojg  »*i  1 

iUn.iV         I   .:<l.iy'-\:.r    \f     '.'  <f  —  K-    ^   ^yfilr   ^y-t^Ul^^      ■-  .         k 

—  -  ■  •  1 1 1'M  — T he  Lj  w  i«.  ^i  >-:  1 1  vf> 1 1 U4 - Lcf 

—  ^  Mlidon— 4^airing  (ar  ihe  Tcati*- 
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Off-  MmeeTifl-nt^— -  '        .1 

I,  ifdiv— li<;m-'i  -,  ^^i 


yf  Unruly  Boyi, 

The  Boy  Kftew  Orography, , 

'Lo^  La^ED*'^' Lii  PJntllp]iines, 


Staidly  of  CMrreai  J£veQti, 

I  Readirii:.  thr  F*r«!  9Tn<ly, 
I   L-et  Us  <-■■  ■"       ■ 
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J.  p.  Mc  CAS  KEY. 

Lancaster.  Pa. 


Fric*.  §1.60  la  Advaaee*    T*a  ax  xbotv  Co^^sa.  61.3&.    F^fltar«  F^o*. 


THOMAS  1CE33INGBR  DBOWN,  LUD.,  Preniaeiit. 

THi    UMIVEftSITY  OrFEIIS   THE    rOLLOWINQ   COUnSESt 
L    Df  GBITBfiAL  LtT£BATVE£>    t.  Ttfi  CiJusfCAi-CQyitisB.    l  Thk  L^rtit  ScnKimrtc  4>tritt«     ^   TMm4 

lit  ScTKNirit  AMb  Lkitws, 

IL    in  TSCSMOLOIIT.    i.  Thk  Coun^t  iw  OriL  EH&miUwmG,    *.  Thb  Coitii»s  in  Micii> 

COUV^B  Ifi   A?*ALVTICAL  LNHWti^TKY- 

m,  COMEIHEB  COUESEB,     The  suthariiies  of  tbe  UniTcrbitv,  Ijcihr  comTincMl  tlvit  m^n 
ftudy  jJ  lettiniCflS  pfnfe*^inM,  s^n^ip^l  n{*fKT?rM*<:  i»|ir*l<mii**nf*  Wttnt^y  •ifAHt^^^n    have  *1«?rirl#^»  in  »»«■-, 
nhy  Qf  combin^rl^        '       ■■    ■     '        .    •-  ■  ■  .  -        '     ■'    '  r='    .  -■-;.!.--  --,'  ■  r-       -.    -  '.  .     ^.  ' 

■ubjatitttrc  3tuch  I 
At  thccTid  pith 
Dic^l  c<<tin%e  in  ^- 
two  yca"*^  dcpci 
guy  hmrc  U3*  t^-. 

ihe  ^ll  CrchnicaLl  cunh  ^i?  ,    **  .    jv^ir  niiriT' 

rounded  tniiiiagg.  whkch  will  rTecttve  work 

For  hiTthcr  iDfonuAliQi],  !  l  ir  ilefciriptivr 

f>  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UmVERSlTY.  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA, 


[cry  Rare  and  Bcamifnl  Picture  for  Schools  and  fiomes. 


picture.  ♦•Chfjtt  Blcsijui 

Kiltie     ChUdfefl/'     »at| 

Scboob   ati4    Home*   41) 

iVntisyU-ifiia— at  wt  cent 


*'  The  Master  bas  come  over  Jordan/* 

Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  day: 
"  Is  healing  the  people  who  throng  Him, 
With  a  touch  oi  His  fynger,  ibey  say. 
And  now  I  shall  carr>"  the  children,— 
Little  Rachel  and  baniiiel  and  John; 
I  shall  carry  the  baby  Esther. 
For  the  Lord  to  look  upon." 

The  father  looked  at  her  kindly; 
But  h*f  shook  his  head  and  sniikd, 
^^io\\\  who  Hut  a  doting  mother 
^B^Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild? 
^Hfthe  children  were  tortured  hy  demona, 
^V  Or  dying^  of  fever,  'twere  well ; 
^Bt  had  they  the  taint  of  the  leper. 
^H  Like  many  in  Israel.'' 

^nay,  do  not  hinder  wae,  Nathan: 

^H^l  feel  such  a  burden  of  care: 

^^f  I  carry  it  to  the  Maf^ter, 

Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 
He  lay  His  hand  on  the  children, 
My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know; 
wr  a  blesMng  forever  and  e%*er 
Will  follow  them  as  they  go/* 


So  over  the  hills  of  Jndah, 

Along  by  th«?  vine-rows  grecti* 
With  Rsther  asleep  '*"  h.r  ]io<r»m 

And  Rachel  hei 
*Mong  the  people  v  aching j 

i  H  w^aited  His  U^  U 

Thro*  the  row  of  i  i      '  st'ntttj;^^ 

She  pressed  to  tne  feet  of  the  l^rd- 

Now,  why  shouldst  thou  T^"''*"''*'"*  Mi '=•'•' 

Said  Peter.  "  ivith  cV 
See  St  not  how,  from  nv  ^ 

He  teaeheth,  and  hv  > 
Then  Christ  said.  '   I^.  •  *: 

'    Term  ft  thein  to  < 
And  He  took  in  hi         >  - 

And  Rachel  Beset  on  Hut  ktivr^ 


And  the  heavv  I^'-'H  oTim,. 

Was  lifted  a 
As  He  laid  H  = 

And  biesfe^i 
As  he  said  of  t 

''  Of  such  are  the  km 
And  stren^h  for  all  du 

That  hour  to  her  spirit  ^ 


^!hcr 


From  Homer  B.  Sprague. 

Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  late  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Cornell  University,  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  English  Literature 
in  the  country,  and  a  scholar  whose  annotated  lexts  of  leading  authors  are  very 
widely  known  and  used  in  the  United  States,  writes  as  follows : 

Drew  Theological  Seminary, 

Madison,  N.  J.,  November  9th,  1898. 

Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  delighted  beyond  expression  at 
learning  from  the  Memory  Work  Supplement  to  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal,  of  your  grand  work  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  Literature  in  the  Lancaster  High  School, 
I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it. 

It  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  theories  which  I  have 
presented  in  lectures  before  Teachers'  Institutes — as  was 
the  case  a  week  or  two  ago  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  this  exhibit  of  what 
you  have  done.  No  contribution  more  valuable  to  the 
cause  of  education  than  your  work,  and  the  presentation 
of  its  results,  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been  made  for 
many  years.  Thanking  you  for  it,  1  am 
Most  cordially  yours. 

Homer  B.  Sprague. 


We  have  never  met  Prof.  Sprague  nor  had  any  correspondence  with  him,  but 
have  long  known  him  by  reputation,  and  are  gratified  that  one  holding  a  place  so 
eminent  among  students  and  teachers  of  the  best  literature  should  be  so  generous 
and  unqualified  in  his  approval  of  what  is  found  in  the  Supplementary  Number  of 
The  School  journal,  to  which  he  makes  reference  above,  and  which  some  of 
the  Superintendents,  in  town  and  county,  have  seen  fit  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their 
Teachers.  It  has  also  been  ordered  for  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  me  and  for  many  another  if  such  pamphlet  had 
come  into  my  hands  forty  years  ago;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  find  its  way  now 
into  the  hands  of  as  many  good  Teachers  as  possible.  For  some  of  them  it  may 
have  suggestion  because  of  which  they  will  be  glad  forty  years  hence,  and  every  year 
from  now  until  then.  Teachers  cannot  be  too  rich  in  wealth  of  this  kind,  nor  toil  for 
it  too  long  or  too  earnestly.  Fair  rank  in  the  University  of  Letters  is  within  reach 
of  all,  with  or  without  diploma.  J.  P.  M. 


Unrivaled  Books 

and  Methods 


Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades. 

Furnished  in  eight  books  for  graded  schools ;  in  five  books 
for  ungraded  schools.     ~ 
ever  published. 

Natural  Oeographies. 


The  most  attractive  series  of  readers     i 


Elementary,  $  .60. 
Advanced,       1.25. 

The  only  School  Geographies  having  corresponding  maps 
drawn  on  the  same  scale,  and  showing  correctly  the  relative 
size  of  countries.     Many  other  new  features. 


Bice's 
I  Rational 
I  Spelling 
I  Book. 
I  Parti,   $ 
I  Partn, 


15 
.20 


Natural 


McBlaster's 
School  History 
of  the 

United  States. 
$1.00. 

Barnes's 
National 
Vertical 
Penmanship. 
Eight  Books 
and  Charts. 

Hilne's 
Arithmetics. 
Elements     $  .30 
Btandard   .     .65 

<}oho's 
Pennsylvania 
Reader,  .    $  .60 


New  School  of  Methods  I 

1899 


HINQHAM*  nA55., 
August  7-i8, 

CHICAGO^  ILL., 
July  a4-Aus*  4* 


Oonrsein 
I  Mnsic. 
I  Seven  Books, 
i  and  Charts. 


s  Patterson's 

—  — —  s  American 

FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS,  SPECIALISTS.  AND  i  Word 

GRADE  TEACHERS.  1  ^^^^'  ^  -^B- 


DEPARTMENTS. 
School  Music  Geoflrraphy 

Drawingr 
Physical  Culture 
Moral  Education 
Penmanship 
EngrHsh 


Arithmetic  i 

Methods  | 

Primary  Methods  | 

Philosophy  of  | 

Bduoation  E 


Walton  and 
Bmmbangh's 
Stories  of 
Pennsylvania, 
$  .60 
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Lyte's  Language  Series. 

Elementary  Englishi  f  .35;  Elements  of  Grammar  and 
Composition,  $  .50;  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 
— The  sentence,  the  keynote  of  the  series,  is  considered  the 
unit  of  expression. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology. 

Primary,  $  .30;  Intermediate,  $  .50;  Advanced,  $  .80. 
Contains  many  important  medical  facts  not  found  in  other 
text- books.     Special  attention  paid  to  the  effects  of  alcohol 

and  narcotics.     New  cuts. 


For  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Special  Infor- 
mation regarding  our  publications,  and  the 
New  School   of  Methods,    please   wpiie  to 
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